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A  OOMBDT. 


B7  DOV  nSBO  CALZXEBOH  DB  LA  BABCA* 


Tbe  flay  from  which  our  extr&cts 
ue  tikeo,  is  one  of  that  class  of  Cal* 
defOD'a  drunas  which,  on  tha  Spaniafa 
iCi^  Mfe  received  the  title  of  Come- 
Sacf  Hit  Clock  and  Sword^  from  the 
impoitant  part  which  ^a^umea  and 
dnda  oecnpy  in  the  compkcation  and 
efokition  of  the  plot  The?  are  dra- 
ins tnndng  on  the  Spanish  national 
chancttt^  and  Mannen,  and  the  scene 
is  ^eoeraOj  laid  on  Spanish  ground ; 
or,  if  occaaooally  the  locafity  he  trans- 
pSanted  to  (vennany,  Italy,  or  France, 
an  the  pecnfiarities  of  Spanish  ieding, 
vith  its  code  of  love,  honour,  and  pricS, 
aod  all  the  refinements  and  Oriental- 
isms of  its  laiignage  of  gallantry,  are 
tnoafisned  to  the  foreign  personages 
of  the  scene.  Tai  Goblim  Ladt  ap- 
peals, from  an  aOusion  in  the  firet 
scene  to  the  fisstivities  in  honour  of  the 
hsptim  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  to 
have  been  produced  about  the  year 
1628,  at  the  time  when  Cdderon's 
drantttic  power  and  invention  were 
most  vigorous  and  his  tityie  had  in  a 
great  measure  emerged  ftom  the  taint 
of  that  Euphnism  l>y  which  it  had 
been  at  first  deformed,  and  into  which, 
in  the  dedine  of  his  career,  it  relapsed. 
The  pl^,  from  the  numerous  allusions 
to  itin  Cuderon's  own  works,  as  well 
as  those  of  his  dramatic  rivals  and  coo- 
temporaiei^  afipears  to  have  obtained 
immediate  and  extraordinary  popula- 
ntj  in  Spain.    An  imitation  <»  it  by 
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Hauterocbe,  under  the  title  of  L'Etprit 
FoOet^  exists  upon  the  French  stage* 

Of  our  translation^  we  shaUoaly 
remark  that  our  chief  object  has  been 
scrupulous  fidelity;  every  line  being 
rendered  as  nearly  as  possible  1^  its 
equivalent  in  English.  The  occa- 
sional extravagances  of  metanbcr,  and 
the  exajg[gerations  or  over-rennemeats 
of  seotunent,  as  well  as  the  very  iu- 
di£ferent  jests,  which  are  unqnestioo- 
aUy  of  fire<]oent  occurrence  in  the  ori- 
ginal, we  give  as  we  find  them ;  for,  so 
fiur  as  our  slender  powers  permit,  we 
wish  to  ediibit  Calderon  to  the  En^ 
lish  reader  as  lie  is.  The  Spanish 
drama  is  a  national  and  peeidiar,  hot 
self-consistent  creation,  wiach  deserves 
to  be  studied  in  its  beauties  and  its 
defects ;  and  for  that  purpose  a  literal 
translation,  not  a  dexterous  adaptation 
to  English  tastes,  is  required. 

For  the  same  reason  we  have  ad- 
hered, in  our  translation,  to  the  same 
measures  as  those  which  have  been 
made  use  of  in  the  original  So  much 
of  the  impression  produced  by  the 
Spanish  dnuna  dspeods  on  the  musi- 
cal efibct  of  its  versification,  that  to 
attempt  to  rttoder  the  Spanish  redoo- 
diUas  by  EDglish  blank  verse,  would 
be  to  alter  entirely  their  charaoMr. 
I^he  ordinary  dramatic  verse  of  the 
Spanish  stage  is  trochaic,  and  consists 
either  in  assonances  —  or  imperfect 
riiymcs,  (where  the  vowels  rhyme, 
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The  Goblin  Lady. 


[Jan. 


but  not  the  coMoimits,)— or  in  conso- 
DantM  or  complete  rhymes,  (the  ftist 
line  rhyining  with  the  fourth,  and  the 
second  with  the  third.)  These  are  oc 
caaionally  varied  by  the  introduction 


though  consisting  of  several  hundred 
lineMt  would  reiser  its  adoption  too 
irksome  to  be  practicable  in  English 
poetry.  We  have  therefore  substi- 
tuted, for  the  assonances  of  the  angt- 


of  oUier  forms  of  versification,  many  of  naJ,  unrkymed  trochaics  as  the  nearest 

a  veiy  intricate  and  complex  nature,  approach  to  the  efl^t  of  the  Spanish ; 

Even  the  sonnet  is  frequently  employed  — ^the  other  forms  of  versification  which 

in  soliloquiee^  or  in  tnoee  efihsions  of  occur  in  the  oriffinal,  we  have  endea- 

gallantry  whic^re  so  frequent  m  the  voured  to  transfer  to  our  translation. 
Spanish  dranw  After  many  ex| 


expen. 
ments,  wo  feef  satisfied  that  the  as» 
sonancef  as  used  on  the  Spanish  stage, 
is  tmdikinguishahle  in  English,  wmle 
the  princij^e  which  requires  that  the 
same  assonance,  if  once  begun,  shall 
be  continued  throughout   the   scene, 

Don  Mahttel, 
Doha  Amqela, 

Dm  JUJLM, 


Don  Litis, 
DoKA  Bbatbicb, 


A  few  words  of  explanation,  add^ 
to  the  names  of  the  characters,  will  be 
[^cient  to  give  an  idea  of  their  posi- 
tion at  the  commencement  of  the  plagr : 
after  which  the  development  of  the  ae» 
tion  proceeds  simpiv  and  rapidly.  The 
personages  of  the  play  are, 

(in  love,  without  knowing  her,  with) 

fa  young  widow,  the  sister,  and  living  in  the  bouse  of) 
the  inSid  and  former  companion  in  arms  of  Doii  Ma* 
HiTEL,  and  the  brother  of  ) 


Claba, 

GOSHE, 

Rodbigo, 


fin  love,  but  without  success,  with)--- 
the  cousin  and  firiend  of  Amgbla — in  love  with 

Juan,  and  beloved  by  him  in  turn,) 
(the  servant  of  Dona  Angela.) 
(the  servant  of  Dona  Bbatbicb.) 
(the  servant  of  Don  Manuel.) 
(the  servant  of  Don  Luis.) 


Don 


The  opening  of  the  plav  a^rds  a  good  instance  of  the  skill  with  which  Cal- 
deron  at  once  mtroduces  tne  reader  into  the  action  of  the  play,  and  excites,  fix>m 
the  first  moment,  an  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  his  personages,  which  goes  on 
increasing  to  the  last  The  scene  is  a  Street  in  llCadrid ;  the  time  November, 
1623,  bemg  the  baptismal  day  of  the  In&nte  Balthazar,  the  son  of  Philip  IV. 

Don  Manuel  and  his  servarU  Cosme  appear  iniravelUng  dresses. 

Casm.  Well,  since  we  have  miasM  the  revek 
Bv  an  hour,  let  us  endeavour 
Not  to  misB  out  quarters  next 
By  an  hour ;  for  says  the  proverb. 
Even  the  Moor  Abindarraez, 
TTnnftHf^g  late  without  must  bait 
And  I'm  dyingtill  Isee 
This  same  fnend,  that  thus  receives  you 
Loveriike,  at  bed  and  board, 
Without  knowing  how  or  wherefore 
Such  good  fortune  should  be  ours ; 
Since  of  both  he's  not  enamour'd. 
Why  should  he  provide  for  both! 

D.  Man.  'Tis  Don  Juan  de  Toledc^ 
Cosme,  who  thus  courts  my  fiiendship 
With  a  love  which  wakes  the  envy. 
Shames  the  boasts,  of  other  ages. 
Jointly  we  pursued  our  studies. 
Jointly  from  the  peaceful  college 
To  tiie  field  of  war&re  passing. 
Were  companions,  next  in  arms. 
In  the  war  of  Piedmont, 
When  the  noble  Duke  of  F^ria 
To  a  captain's  staff  advanced  me, 
I  to  him  reiign'd  my  banner ; 


i  i^  k. 
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fie  b«came  my  ensign  :  then 
In  a  skirmish  sorely  wounded. 
In  mj  tent  I  laid  and  nursed  him 
Und^  God,  his  life  was  owing 
To  m J  eare  ;  of  lesser  favours 
Here  I  speak  nuL    Noble  natures 
BweQnol  on  soch  obligations. 
Thus  it  is,  by  learned  art, 
That  bmieficence  is  painted 
As  a  stately  lady,  toroinif 
From  our  gaze  away ;— impIyiDg 
That  the  man  who  does  a  raToor, 
Straight  shodd  labour  to  focget  it- 
He  who  blazons  it  does  none. 
Briefly  then,  Don  Juan,  grateful 
For  this  friendship,  these  attentions, 
Seeing  that  my  gracious  sovereign 
With  this  post  repays  my  serrioeb 
And  that  1,  in  passing,  must 
To  the  court  repair,  proposes 
In  his  house  to  entertain  me, 
In  like  coin  old  debts  lepayii^. 
.^od  ahhoogh  he  wrote  to  Burgos, 
House  and  street  at  length  descrilHiig, 
Yet  I  did  not  choose  to  ride 
Through  the  town,  my  path  inqfuiriBg* 
So,  at  the  Posada  leavinff 
Mules  and  baggage,  forth  I  iued 
On  my  search;  and  seeing  round  me 
Festive  liveries,  gala  dresses, 
Stopp'd  a  while  to  learn  the  reason, 
Ann  to  catch  a  gHmpse  in  passing. 
Late  enough,  in  trutn,  we  come  }— 
For 

£fil0r  to%  DcmA  Ahgela  af«l  ^  am»M  ItABn  eaUL 

D.  Afig,    If  as  your  look  annooneesi 
Cavalier,  jrou  bear  within  you 
Knightly  gifts,  and  noble  bearings 
Show  them  now,  and  shield  a  lady 
Who  appeals  to  your  protection. 
Life  and  honour  are  concem'd, 
That  yon  cavaher  that  follows 
Should  not  know,  nor  overtake  me. 
Save  me  for  your  life !  I  pray  you 

Save  a  lady,  nobhr  bora,  / 

From  misoenge,  from  exposure ; 
And  the  day  perchance  may  come— 
Adieu !  adieu !^I  die  with  terror.         [The  wommlmmfmiL 

Cotm.    Was^  a  lady  or  a  whirlwind  7 

D.  Man.    Strange  event,  indeed ! 

Conn.  What  mean  you, 

Sb,  to  do  1 

D.  Man,   And  need  you  ask  roe  ! 
Can  a  noble  spirit  liAger 
Call'd  on  to  protect  a  woman 
From  misusage,  from  exposure  ? 
For  her  huf^ami  doubtless  is 
Her  pursuer. 

Cowl    WeD— your  purpose  1 

D.  Man,    First,  by  some  device.to  stay  him : — 
But,  if  that  be  unavailing, 


The  Goblin  Lady.  U^^ 

Then  by  force  to  stop  punmit, 

8tUl  from  him  the  cause  concealing. 

Coim.    Some  device !    Then  rm  your  man. 

One  sujrgestB  itaelf  abead^. 

See,  this  note  of  introduction 

From  a  friend,  shall  serye  our  purpoee.  ,    ,  , 

[l)ovUAXUELretimtotheha^cgraimd. 

Don  Lujs  and  his  $ervanl  Rodriqo  enier* 

D.  Luis.    This  veiled  fair  1  must  discover. 
Were  it  only  that  she  strives 
With  such,  effort  to  escape  me. 

Rod,    Follow,  and  youll  soon  detect  her.. 

Cosm,    {pofmxng  forward  and  adJbressmg  Don  Lun^ 
Senor,  though  of  tUs  intmsioa 
I'm  ashamed,  perhaps  your  hicfaness 
Would  be  kind  enough  to  leadrae 
How  this  letter  is  dincted. 

i>.  Luii,    Hence  :— I  have  not  leisure  now. 

Cosm.    Leisure!    If thariB all tbafs waiting, 
I  have  leisure  in  abi|Ddanoer 
Quite  enough  to  spare  for  both. 

D,  Lttu,    Hence,  my  patience  is  ezhanrted. 
Stand  aside,  I  say!  [DrtMi  Mm  ft  one  ndr. 

D.Man,    (Aside.)   No  logger 
Can  I  wait,  let  courage  fkmk 
That  which  caution  &A  begun. 
Cavalier,  the  man  you  outrage 
Is  my  servant,  and  I  know  not 
How  he  should  have  so  offended 
As  to  merit  this  misosage 
At  your  hand. 

v.  Luis.  I  answer  neither 

Accusations  nor  inquiries. 
Ezplanatioaii  a  leHon 
I  have  yet  to  learn.    ^reweH. 

D.Man,    Senor,  if  my  honour  needad 
Explanation  for  an  insult. 
Even  vour  arrogance  may  trust  me 
I  should  not  derart  without  it. 
When  I  ask'd  bow  he  had  injured, 
Wroog'd  or  troubled  you,  the  qoestioD 
Merited  more  eourtoons  answer. 
Courtesy  in  courto  should  harbour 
Give  not  yours  so  pocMra  name, 
That  a  stranger's  tongue  must  teach  you 
lessons  ye  yourselves  should  know. 

D,  Luis.    Who  shall  say  I  could  not  better 
Teach  that  loBeoo? 

D.Man.  Let  the  toi^rue  be 

Silent,  that  the  swcnrd  may  speak. 

D.Lw.    YousayweD.  [Tlieydrawan4figkU 

Cosm.  That  men  shouki  ever 

Long  for  ^hting  I 

Md.  (To  Cosm,)  Draw  your  sword  too ! 

Cosm.    Mine's  a  maiden  blade,  and  may  not 
Venture  from  its  virgin  scabbard ! 
Till  drawn  forth  by  marriage  license. 

[Don  Juan  ODpears  at  the  door  of  one  €f  the  houses  in  the 
street    DoNa  Bbatbicb  emdeamw/ring  to  dMam  him, 

D.  Juan.    Beatrice,  unhand  me  ! 

BeaL  Gonot. 
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5-  J^ttw^^  With  my  brother's  life  in  peril !  [Aftradb  ho^^ 

BemL    Wotiiiie-.ala8!  [Sher^mhitolkMlmm. 

D.  Juam  (advancing  to  Don  Luis.)  BelwldM        '^'"•'•~^ 
B7  TOUT  aide. 

D.Luis.    StofsJoan.    Come  not 
rieuer,  for  yoor  comiDg  makes  me  ' 

Cowaid  rather  than  rnnrinnow. 
Stranser !  he  who  singleSianded 
Sijank  not  from  your  sword's  enooimteiv 
If  he  now  decline  the  combat 
With  another's  arm  to  aid  him, 
SnniB  it  not  tfaroi^  fear*    Adien ! 
Flor  my  nobleness  pennits  not 
T^  unequal,  least  of  all 
With  a  fee  so  braTe  and  gaUant 
AndsQ^fereyooweU! 

rJ?'J^^.,     ..  I  honour 

iinshigfa  qmnt,  this  refinement; 
But  should  any  doubt  remaming 
^ompt  you  once  anin  to  seek  mo^ 
You  win  find  me  where  you  wifl, 
/>.  Luis.    Be  it  80^  thm. 

5'^^'    ^r.     .      .  Be  it  so,  then! 

x/.  Juan.  What  is  thisl  see  and  hear. 
Don  Mannell 

D,  Man.  Don  Juan! 

■p.  Juan.  BoMM 

o^rs  my  soul,  and  undecided 
Wbat  to  do ;  at  once  behdding 
Here  a  fiiend,  and  there  a  broSer 
(Both,  indeed,  are  one)  in  quairel ; 
And,  untfl  I  know  the  cause, 
Thus  must  wafer. 

^.  X«i».  Thus  it  is,  then  ; 

i  ins  brave  knight  «ouU  interfen 
^  protect  his  feohsh  servant 
Whose  presumption  had  provoked  me 
To  chartise  him.     Now  'tis  over 
And  fbigotten. 

D.Juan.  Ifilbeio, 

*^t  your  comtesy  excuse  me 
If  1  faniTy  to  embrace  him. 
T^  our  house's  long  expected, 
NoWe  guest,  Don  Muiuel.     Brother, 
Come— for  two  who  once  have  measured 
8  wofdi  together,  rest  thereafter 
Better  friends,  since  by  the  trial 
Each  has  leam'd  the  other's  valour- 
Come,  embrace  me. 

D.Man.  Ere  I  do  so, 

Adnuration  of  his  courage 
Prompts  me  first'to  pay  mv  dntv 
To  Don  Luis.  '^^     ^      ^ 

D.Luis.  I  am  wholly 

xours:  and  only  must  regret 
TJat  I  did  not  sooner  know  you, 

Knee  your  vakwr  should  have  been 
Your  announcement. 

D.Jlfan.  Yours  has  left  rot 

Here  behmd  a  parting  token. 
See!  this  hand  is  hi^ 
1* 


D.  Luis.  A  tiMJMUid  >' 

Times  I  wish  the  hurt  were  mine!  ' 

Cos.    BleiB  He,  what  a  covteow  quarrel  t 

D.  Juan,    Come,  and  let  your  wound  be  look'd  to. 
You,  Don  Luis,  must  remain*  t 

And  to  Dona  Beatrice,  i 

Ere  die  mount  her  coach,  excuse  me  ^ 

Yqx  this  seeming  show  of  rudeness.  a 

Come.then,  senory  to  my  mansion       <  :i 

Rather  I  should  say  yoqr  own —  ^i 

Where  your  wound '>  \ 

D.  Man.  My  wound  is  nothiiig.  i 

D.  Jwm.    Nay,  come  quickly. 

D,  Man.  (aside.)  How  iLL-omeo'd  ] 

That  Madrid  with  bloody  welcome  ] 

Thus  receives  me !  [Exit  with  Don  Jvm  ifOo  Ike  haiue.  i 

D.  Luis,  (aside.)    How  provoking  ] 

That  my  efibrts  to  discover  , 

This  veiled  feir  are  all  in  vain  *.  , 

Cos  (aside.)  Oh !  how  richly  does  my  master  *  , 

Merit  what  he  got,  to  teach  him  ] 

Not  to  pli^  Don  Quixote  here.  [Earii^  foOowing  ki$  Master.  , 

Dona  Bbatsics  and  Clasa  re-enter  from  the  house.  \ 

D.  Liis.    Lady,  now  the  storm  is  over,  i 

Let  the  roses  of  your  beautr  i 

Bloom  again,  which  lay  so  lately  i 

ChillM  and  withered  by  the  bl^hting 
Of  a  swoon. 

Beat.  But— Don  Juan— 

Where  is  hel 

D.  Luis*  He  prays  yon,  lady. 

To  excuse  him.  Pressing  duties 
Can  him  hence  to  tend  the  safety 
Of  a  wounded  friend. 

Beat.  Ah,  met 

Tis  himself— Don  Juan  1 

D.  Luis.  Lady, 

It  is  not  Don  Juan  :  were  it 
He  that  had  been  hurt,  I  diould  not 
Stand  so  patiently  beside  you. 
Cahn  these  terron  :  'twere  unjust, 
Since  my  brother  is  uninjured. 
That  your  breast  with  anxious  fean— 
Mine  with  grief-should  thus  be  haunted  : 
Qtieit  for  such  it  is,  to  see  you 
Sodistress'd,  so  overmaster  d. 
By  the  imaginary  fears 
Which  so  mv  ckrad  your  mind. 

Beat,    Well  you  know,  Senor  Don  Lms, 
That  I  value  your  attentions . 
Ju^v,  both  as  prooft  of  k)ve^ 
AnSbecause  tifBy  come  from  you  ; 
But  I  never  can  requite  them, 
For  the  stars  control  afibction  ; 
And  for  what  the  stars  deny  us. 
Who  Shan  call  them  to  account  ? 
If  in  courts  we  prize  the  dearest 
What  in  courts  is  found  the  rarest 
Then  be  ^teful  for  this  candid 
Undeoeption  ;  were  it  only 

That  the  shnple  truth's  a  treasure 

Rarely  to  be  met  with  there.  [Exit. 
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DonLoiip  after  Bastnee  retiMai  exptwmi  to  Us  f  wUiar  Rotoo,  Ih 
— ^-*  al  bif  bntiier's  thii^litlnwii—  m  ^r?ilmTiif  Don  MuKml  to  1m 


.    .    •    AiTiiig 
Here  a  nter,  youthiblv  bandaome^ 
Latelf  widow^ :  as  joa  know, 
Ijnog  there  in  such  retiienient, 
Scarce  the  aon  behoida  berpreaenee ; 
And  but  Beatrice  alooe, 
As  her  near  relatkn,  entem. 

Rod,    Yea,  I  recoUect ;  her  boibaiid, 
Inaomeport  admnnatrator 
Of  the  crown  revennea,  dyinf 
Deeply  to  the  king  indebted ; 
While  bia  widow,  to  the  coort 

Secretly  repair'd,  awaitii^  ^ 

TSU  in  silence  and  retirement 
She  mi^t  gun  bis  debt's  acqnittanee. 
And  this  justifies  your  brother ; 
Since,  if  yon  reflect  matnrdy 

That  her  widowhood  aflMa  her  \ 

Neither  licenae  nor  occasioa 
For  receiving  goests  or  visits, 
And  that,  tfamigb  Don  Manuel  dwell 
Here,  he  never  need  discover 
That  the  booae  contains  a  woman : 
Where's  the  harm  thoogh  here  he  be  t 
All  the  more  so^  that  your  brother, 
With  soch  Drodence  and  precautioQ, 
fl^  aaaignM  her  an  apartment 
Opening  on  the  atreet  bebmd  as ; 
And  the  passage  to  the  booae 
(Cither  to  avert  awpidon 
That  it  had  beendoaed  on  pvpoae^ 
Or  that  at  afotmre  time 
It  mwfat  be  with  eaae  re4)pened) 
Wi/h  a  cdnnet  qfglatg 
BoMconceaTd,  $o  imOuJUMf 
Thatno  morUd cmdd  di^ower 
There  a  door  had  ever  beeiu 

D.IMe.    'ras,  then,iBmy8<rfe  a«Rinuicef 
And  precisely  tins  it  is 

Which  midoes  me ;  smce  be  placea, 

As  TOO  say,  to  guard  his  hoiioar, 

Nothing  but  a  aareen  of  glasa, 

Which  the  afighteat  touch  may  ahivei;  [Exetmt. 

The  fead«r,  who  baa  the  leai*  ao.  aecluaion  to  whiehsheis  coofliied :  the 
V^;^'^^^^^^^:^  tedimnof  which  had hnl  hTc^' tiS 
S^SSiJ'l!^.^  ocoision  to  venture  out  m  di»^ 

T^  .^•^^■^T'^^.  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  «n««le  in  the  aowd  wUeh  wu 
wnmamcation  between  the  apart-  witnewig  the  fsalmtiea  in  tte  Palace 
maotoof  Don  Maniid  ^  SqStteT^hen  aha  had  been  sudde^ 

aqined  to  Angela,  18  defi^  to  make  alarmed  by  the  appeaianoe  of  \mu 
apnomient  figuremthe  mtngue  of  brother,  D«i Luis;  ffilfledftwn him. 
^C^"  ^  *  u      .      ,    ,     pi  i»d  a*r  been  enabled  to  rmch 

.«3i!J!?^f^^^"**^  her  home  throivh  the  gallant  K 
apartmenta  of  Dona    Anffela,  who  ferenee  of  Do?^  ManuaTsca^ 


^S^z^^TS^^  ^^  with  laabel,  has  she  completed  her  change  of  dreaZ 

ttrowmgofftheAesa  she  had  worn  m  when  her  WotherDcmJGiia  hunaS 

tne  atreet,  and  reanming  her  mourn,  enters,  and  «"uwwtriCTM  that  Ano^ 

^gattire.    She  inveighs  againat the  badbeen  the  ohjec^of  bis  fniw^» 
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ktes  to  her  his  adventure,  and  com*  conadeoB  of  a  ffrowing  attachment  to- 

municatesthe  miezpected  Intelligence  wards  her  defender,  she  resolves  to 

that  the  cavalier  whose  interference  pay  a  visit  to  his  apartment  daring  hii 

had  arrested  his  pursuit,  is  her  hro-  ateence,  and  to  leave  hehmd  some 

ther's  expected  guest,  Don  Manud*  token  c^  her  gratitode,   without  re-, 

and  that  be  is  now  an  inmate  in  their  vealing  how  or  from  what  quarter  it 

mansion.   Aware,  throu^  the  inform-  comes. 

ation  of  Isabel,  of  the  existence  of  the  We    are  next  mtroduced  to  the 

door  entering  into  his  apartment,  and  chamber  of  Don  Manuel 
concealed  by  the  cabinet,  and  half- 

Th4  principal  door  io  in  tU  background.  On  the  rigkt  tMe  oecret  door,  eot^ 
ceaUd  by  a  large  mreoo  with  glaoo  dooro,  in  which  varioua  pieeeo  of  fla99W4aro 
are  placed  on  ohelves.  The  cabinet  io  90  contrived  at  to  revolve  on  tie  hingoo 
when  the  door  io  opened.    On  the  left  of  the  room  a  receoe  with  eurtaiae. 

Don  Manuel  and  Don  Jvas  enter.    A  Servant  foUowe  wUh  a  light. 

D.  Juan.    Beseech  yop,  sir !  lie  down. 

D.  Man.    So  slight  my  hurt,  I  own 
I  do  already  fear, 

Don  Juan,  that  I  play  the  weakling  here, 
Sufiering  your  care  to  go  so  far. 

D.  Juan.    Thanks  to  the  lucky  fortune  of  my  star ! 
Wretched  I  should  remain 
Were  this,  my  pleasure,  purchased  with  the  pain 
To  see  my  friend  confined 
Within  my  house  by  sickness,  and  to  find 
A  bnAher's  hand  (although 
Unwitting  whom  it  wonted)  dealt  the  bbw« 

D.  Man.    He  is  a  noble  knight — 
I  envy  him  his  prowess  in  the  fight, 
Adnnre  his  courteffjr. 
And  ever  shall  his  friend  and  servant  be. 

[Don  Luis  entere^  followed  by  aoervantwiika  eetered 
basket,  containing  a  eword, 

D.  Luis.    That  I  am  yours  no  less. 
Let  the  remorse  which  I  endure  express^ 
I  o^r  you  my  life ; 

And  tliat  the  hapless  instrument  of  strife 
No  more  with  me  remain. 
Which  cannot  please  me  more,  nor  serve  again, 
(Even  as  the  servant's  driven 
Forth,  who  oflfence  has  to  his  master  given,) 
I  rid  me  of  it  so. 

JPreeenting  the  eword  to  Don  Mamvil; 
This,  senor,  is  the  blade  that  dealt  the  blow, 
Here  at  your  feet  extended, 
Imploring  pardon  where  it  hath  offisnded ; 
Let  your  just  wrath  with  it. 
On  me  and  on  itself  take  vengeance  fit. 

D.  Man.    In  all  you  conquer  me ! 
Brave  and  discreet :  mine  let  the  weapon  be, 
Which,  ever  by  my  side, 
Shall  teach  me  to  be  brave.    I  feel  with  pride 
My  life  now  bears  a  charm ; 
For  thought  ot  danger  never  need  alarm 
His  hn^  who  feels  thine  honoured  weapon  near, 
Befere  which  only  he  had  cause  to  fear.         ' 

This  scene  of  mutual  compliments  portmanteaus,  and  grumbling  at  tiie 
-is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Cos-  disasters  he  had  encountered  m  bring- 
me, -bearing  his  master's  trunks  and  ing   them  from  the  Ponuia»  where 
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they  hid  been  depoeited.  Dm  Man. 
ori  toectB  him  to  unpack  their  ooo. 
^■;  and  anDoancee  hk  reeohitkm  of 
Ml  goJDg  ont  to  pay  a  visit  of  bum. 
Mi^and retmnin^to meet  Don  Juan 
Jtayper.  Don  Manuel  ^oea  oat— 
tome  lemamg ;  but  thinkmgr  it  more 
»«ahle  to  employ  the  intenral  in  a 
wme-hoiBe  than  in  obeying  his  mas- 
lerV  ovden,  he,  after  some  deHbera- 
JM.  kavee  the  portmanteaoB  on  the 
■ocf^  and  makes  his  exit  after  his  mas- 
to^  The  cabinet  JB  then  piMhed  aside, 
and  through  the  secret  door  enter 
Dooa  Angela  and  Isabel  An  in- 
of  the  portmanteaos  by  the 


Don  Maaasl's  bed,  and  they  ratiie. 
The  conftwo  whkh  ibUows  wh«i 
Cosme  on  returaipg  to  the  room,  which 
he  had  left  k>cked,  finds  the  contents 
of  the  portmanteaus  littered  about  the 
floor,.and  Don  Manuel,  on  retiriiv  to 
his  cooeh,  finds  the  billet  addressed  to 
himself  is  given  with  great  livelinow 
and  eftct.  The  valet  is  peisnaded 
that  the  whole  is  the  work  of  the  devil 
Don  Manuel,  though  at  first  confound- 
ed by  this  unexpected  discovery,  more 
justly  concludes  that  some  one,  whom 
he  conjectures  to  be  the  lady  whom  he 
had  aansted.  and  sn^ecti  to  be  the 

_^  mbhiiss  ef  Don  Lns,  was  enaUed  by 

^ofenules  takes  place;  andAngela  sosm  secret  passage  to  enter  to  his 
oeeovem,  to  her  mortification,  among  chamber*  Of  the  cabinet  he  has  as 
MMm  Manners  eflfecti^  a  miniature  and  suspieaon :  being  open  in  flront  and  ap» 
a  bqndle  of  letters  in  a  woman's  hand-  paientlyAritofiDedwkhglaai,  it  never 
Y-  Impdled  partly  by  grati.  ooeum  to  Inm  that  it  is  moveable ;  nei- 
!^  and  partly  by  an  incipient  fed-  ther  can  he  ezplun  how  this  tedy,  who 
^P^'^^*  '^  determines  to  appeared  so  anzioas  to  escape  from 
iS  biDeC  te  Don  Manuel,  and  Don  Lni^  itoild  be  aaimnatoinUs 
■to  dopwn  to  write;  while  Isabd,  in  the  house.  But  while  he  resohes  to  an- 
■«  tnne,  araases  heiseif  with  empty,  swor  the  bille^  and  to  leave  the  an* 
f  Cqsme^s  gmse  of  the  few  copper  swer,  asdireeted»inhisroom,heisde. 
eoBf  It  contaitied,  and  filling  their  tetmhied,  one  way  or  other,  to  'find  a 
jjwe  wtt    eindeis.     Dona  Anyda  key  to  the  mystOTy;    Goraeaak% 

What,  then,  is  your  resolntiont 

D,  Man.  Simply  Haa :  by  day  and  nigfat 
Carefel  watch  to  keep,  till  I 
Find  the  kejr  to  this  mipostnrei 
Satisfied  this  worM  contains 
Neither  goblin  nor  femiliar. 

^ct  D^opene  in  Dona  Angela's  apartment    Aiffda  is  relating  to  Beatiiee 

^  ^  and  the  answer  returned  to  her  biltet  by  Don  Mmnel    She 

mtention  of  having  an  interview  with  him,  and  is  about  to  mention 

e  of  her  plan,  when  tiie  Snnale  consniltation  is  intenrupted  by  te  a^ 

ofOoBLDiB.    On  seeii^hinw  Beatrice  attend  to  retire. 

D.Xrtiif.  Wherefore  should  yon  fly,  flur  lady  1 

D.  Beat  Ooly  to  avoid  voor  commg 

D.Luu.  What!  the  &ffest,pnre(^ 
Whence  the  sun  derives  his  beam, 
flies  at  my  approach  I    'Twooldre 
That  she  takes  me  far  tiie  mgfat 
If  I  seek  to  stay  your  flight 
With  too  bold  and  rode  a  touch, 
Fudon  that  I  dared  so  much; 
For  if  I  have  feil'd  to  crave 
Your  permksion,  'twas  to  save 
Ton  the  pam  of  granting  such. 
Even  your  cold  reserve  esteeming^ 
My  sad  fete  no  more  requires^ 
That  what  courtesy  inspirss 
ShoukI  he  ckthed  with  fevuur^  i 
Well  I  know  my  idle,  i 
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Passion,  from  your  slights,  in  vain 
Seeks  a  gleam  of  hope  to  gain ; 
But,  if  scorn  be  so  unchanging. 
Love  can  be  so  too,  avenjg^ 
By  its  service  your  disdaia. 
For  the  more  you  make  my  pain. 
But  the  more  I  feel  elated ; 
Since  the  more  that  I  am  hated 
I  but  love  the  more  again. 
If  of  tbds  you  should  complain. 
That,  through  one  afiection,  Fate 
Should  within  two  hearts  create 
Such  extremes  of  pain  and  pleasure^ 
Learn  to  love  in  equal  measure, 
Or  mstruct  me  how  to  hate. 
Teach  to  me  your  cold  disdain, 
I  will  teach  you  sweet  compljring ; 
Teach  to  me  your  harsh  replying, 
I  will  teach  soft  turns  agam : 
I  devotion,  you  disdain ; 
You  caprice,  I  constancy ; 
StiU  will  I  with  fealty 
Cling  to  love,  for  love's  divine : 
If  to  hate  for  both  be  thine, 
M^e  to  kive  for  both  shall  he. 

D.  Beai.  While  you  chide  in  such  iweet  stiaiii, 
Thouffh  my  heart  were  on  ^our  side. 
Still  uie  boon  would  be  domed, 
But  to  hear  you  still  comnlain. 

D,  Luis.  Since  beneath  your  scorn  I've  lain, 
I  the  slighted  lover's  tone 
Well  have  studied. 

D.  Beat.  Wisely  done, 

Since  for  him  on  all  occasions 
Grief  must  have  its  consolations, 
Who  can  so  his  grief  bemoan ! 

D.  Luis,  Nay,  since  chance  has  wili'd  it  so^ 
Stay*— let  both  <me  pain  partake. 

D.  Beat.  I'll  not  hear :  for  mercy's  sake, 
Friend,  detain  him.    Let  me  go !  [ExiU 

D.  Afu^.  How  unmanly  does  it  show, 
lights  like  these  to  hear  and  see ! 

D.Luis,  Sister  (  what  remains  for  me? 

D,  Ang,  Cast  aside  this  ilUrequited 
Love ;  for  love  thus  scom'd  and  slig^ited 
Is  not  love,  but  death  for  thee. 

D.Luis.  What!  fomtherl  'midst regret 
For  her  harshness  1    Vain  endeavour ! 
Ask  of  her  to  show  me  fevour ; 
Favour'd  lovers  may  forget. 
Slighted  lovers  never  yet. 
While  we  eufibr,  to  remain 
Heedless  of  the  smart,  were  vain : 
Hai^y  love  foigetfol  proves. 
Through  its  happiness ;  for  love's 
Best  remembrancer  is  pain. 

Don  Lms's   complaints  are  inter,   setting  out '  that  night  for  the  loyal  le* 
rupted  by  the  entrance  of  Don  Man-  sidence. 

uel,  who  announces,  that  in  conse-  Cosme  is  directed  to  make  the  ne- 
quenoe  of  the  Eine's  absence  at  the  cessaiy  {reparations,  and  in  doing 
Escurial,  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  «o  happens  to  enter  Don  Manuel's 
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with  a  liglit  JQrt  as  Itabel 
catered  <m  the  opponte  nde  to 
the  baflket  anci  letter  which 
Ddoa  Angela  bad  directed  her  to 
ieave  fior  Doo  Manuel  Isabel  dex. 
taooilT  gets  behind  Coame,  daohea 
the  fifffat  out  of  hia  hand,  extmgaiBheB 
it,  and  is  about  to  make  her  escape^ 
Wbea  ahe  stmnbles  on  Don  Manuel 
biniael^  who  nne^qpeetedly  enters  and 
lajs  hold  of  the  basket  which  she  is 
eanying.  She  oootrives,  bowevw,  to 
<|git  her  hold  of  the  basket,  which  she 
kaifes  in  Doo  Manuel's  hands,  and  m 
the  daikDesB  escapes  through  the  cabi. 


to  get 
of  her 


street  Mean  time^  in  order 
quit  of  the  constant  presence 
brothers,  both  attracted  by  their  pas- 
sion for  Beatrice,  Angela  is  to  give 
out  that  a  reconciliation  had  been 
eflfocted  between  Beatrice  and  her  &• 
ther,  and  that  the  former  had  eonse- 
quoitly  returned  to  her  own  house : 
while  m  reality  she  is  to  remain  con. 
ceaied  in  Angela's  apartments,  and  to 
assist  in  the  scheme  K>r  further  mysti- 
fying Don  Manuel  This  latter  part 
of  the  conversation  is  overheard  by 
Don  Luis,  who,  conceiving  that  this 
pretended   removal  of  B^trice  is  a 


net  wiaie  Doo  Manuel  is  waiting  tot  a  scheme  to  deceive  him,  and  to  fitvour 
fight.  his  brother  Don  Juan,  determines  to 

On  eacanuning  the  basket,  a  letter  is  siarprise  the  parties  in  his  sister's  apart- 


taid,  the  important  part  of  which  is 
the  following  sentence  : — ^  As  to  what 
|QQ  say  of  your  friend,  under  the  per. 
ioasiontfaatl  am  the  mistress  of  Don 
Loii^  I  give  you  the  assurance  that  I 
oeither  anit  nor  can  be,  such.  This 
such  until  we  meet,  which  will  be 
tkortbf.**  Doo  Manuel,  after  giving 
ipedal  (firectioiie  to  Cosme  to  pack  up 
letters  which  he  intended  to 


ment  when  the  intended  interview 
takes  place.  Thus  the  train  is  natu- 
rally laid  for  a  series  of  very  interesting 
scenes  in  the  third  act. 

Don  Juan,  who  now  enters,  com. 
municates  the  intelligence  that  Don 
Manuel  has  departed  lor  the  Escurial, 
but  ia  to  return  the  next  day.  An- 
gela, a&cting  great  annoyance  at 
tne  idea  of  his  return,  secretly  de- 
take  with  him,  departs  for  the  Escurial  termines  to  avail  herself  of  his  absence 
*— ^  with  his  cunoeity  and  impatience   this    evening,   to    carry   into     '*'  ' 


woond  up  to  the  h^est  point — to 
aohe  the  riddle  of  this  mysterious  visi- 
tMxA  to  his  chamber. 

Dooa  An|[ela,  resuming  the  con- 
venation  winch  had  been  interrupt- 
ed,  in^wrtB  to  Dona  Beatrice  her 
seheme  for  introducing  Don  Manuel 
into  her  chamber,  without  his  being 
aware  that  he  is  in  reality  within 
a  few  feet  of  his  own  room.  A 
servant  is  to  watch  for  him  in  the 
doric,  and  to  convey  him  blindfold  in 
a  chair  to  Dona  Angela's  apartment, 
by  the  door  leading  from  the  back 


her  resohition  of  vinting  his  apartment, 
and  getting  possession  of  the  letters 
and  the  obnoxious  miniature.  She 
retires  with  Isabel,  wMle  a  scene  of 
compliment,  in  the  highest  style  of 
Spanish  gallantly,  takes  place  between 
Beatrice  and  Don  Juan.  The  foUow- 
ing  soimets,  which  conchide  the  scene, 
are  characteristic  specimens  of  that 
carte  and  tierce  of  love-logic  in  which 
Calderon  deals  so  largely,  and  which 
was  afterwards  copied  in  the  heroic 
plays  of  Dryden>« 


Don  Juan. 

Fair  Beatrice,  so  true  my  constancy. 
So  firm  my  love,  so  heartfelt  my  afibction, 
That,  oouldl  wish  to  sever  our  connexion, 
Against  my  wish  love  wodd  triumphant  be. 

If  to  foiget  were  possible  for  me, 
I  woQd  focget  thee  :  that  with  free  election 
My  heart  might  court  again  its  old  subjection, 
And  that  be  aiaice  which  is  neeessUy, 

Who  fovesb  because  he  cannot  cease  to  love. 
Can  never  by  his  forced  devotion  move, 
Snoe  with  his  love  his  wishes  are  at  war. 

Not  to  fove  thee,  feir  Beatrice,  were  vain. 
And  yet,  though  dragged  a  captive  in  thy  traiUy 
Proud  of  its  very  bo^ige  moves  my  star. 

Doha  Bsatbkx. 
If  choice  upon  the  changefol  will  depend, 
NecsMity  upon  the  stars' decree^ 
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That  pasBioii  Hanst  the  surer  seem  to  me 

That  does  not  to  such  fluctuatioos  bend. 
Mistnist  on  your  refinements  mart  attend  : 

My  &itii^let  me  8ui^)ose  what  cauiot  be,) 

If  that  my  will  coiild  seek  to  torn  from  thee, 

That  such  was  not  my  wUl  would  still  contend. 
For  even  the  few  brief  moments  that  I  strove 

First  to  forget  before  I  loved  again, 

Were  hat^  to  me  if  thej  bani^'d  love. 
I  jq^  to  thmk  that  task  is  vam  for  me, 
Smce,  while  forgetting,  I  must  stUl  remain 

Deprived  of  the  delight  of  bving  thee. 

Dona  Angela's  visit  to  the  chamber  of  Don  Manod  leads  to  an  unexpected 
consequence.  In  the  course  of  his  route  to  the  Escuriai^  Don  Manuel  dn. 
covers  that  Cosme  had,  in  his  very  anxiety  carefully  to  lay  the  letters  aside 
which  were  to  be  packed  np  for  the  journey,  left  them  lying  on  the  table  in 
his  apartment  This  obliges  him  to  return.  He  esteis  the  house  softly,  in 
order  to  create  no  disturbance,  opens  the  door  of  his  chamber  in  the  dark,  and 
just  as  Cosme  is  beginiung  to  expre&B  the  wish  that  the  goblin  visitant  who  had 
made  so  free  with  their  apartment  before,  would  have  the  civility  on  this  og- 
casion  to  provide  them  with  light.  Dona  An^la,  who  had  entered  the  apart- 
ment from  the  other  side  along  with  Isabel,  m  the  firm  belief  that,  for  that 
niffht  at  least,  Don  lifanuel  was  safe  at  the  Escurial,  opens  the  dark-lantein 
which  she  carried,  and  begins  to  examine  the  letters  which  are  lying  on  the 
table,  whOe  Don  Manuel  k^ks  on  with  a  mixture  of  terror,  amaasment,  and 
admiiatioQ. 

D,  Atig.  Here  I  place  the  light    And  now 
To  peruse  these  dreaded  letters.  ^ 

jD.  Mm,  Oh  !  how  dear,  by  the  reflecticm 
Of  the  light,  is  all  iUumined  ! 

Never  in  my  life  have  I  r 

Seen  so  sovereign  a  lady. 

Aid  me,  Heaven !    What  is  this?  ' 

Wooden  surely  must  be  hydras,  ' 

Since  fhmi  each  a  thousand  others 
Spring.    O,  Heaven !  what  shall  I  dot 
^  Cosm.    Well,  the  goblin  takes  her  leisure ;  ' 

See!  shedrawsachaarJ  ' 

jD.  JfoTL  Bright  image 

Of  the  most  resplendent  beauty  ' 

Which  the  mighty  Master's  pencil 
Ever  painted ! 

Coim,  Ay,  such  beauty 

1b  the  pencil's  work  alone. 

D,  Mm.  Brighter  than  the  %ht,the  spsiUe 
Of  her  eyes. 

Oosni.  Those  eyes  are  doubttess 

Stars  that  m  their  day  have  twinkled  j 

In  the  devfl's  own  firmament  ! 

D.  Man.  Every  hair  is  like  a  sunbeam. 
Cotm.  Ay,  twas  tbenoe  these  locks  were  stolen* 
D,  Man.  Every  ringlet  seems  a  star. 
Cam.  That  may  be — for  when  the  angels 
Fell  from  heaven,  they  drew  behind  them 
Of  the  starry  host  the  third. 
/>.  Man,  Rarer  charms  I  ne'er  behdd. 
Cbtm.  Nay,  in  faith  you  would  not  say  so 
If  you  saw  her  feet— these  gentry 
Always  in  the  foot  an  emsM.  i 

D.  Mm.  Beaut's  best  epiUxoe. 
Nay.aveiyaDgelshtl 
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Co€m.  Yes !  a  doveo-  ibotad  apgel ! 
D.Man.  WhatiBthkl  What  k  she  doing 
With  my  papen  ? 
^  Cotm,  I  imagine 

She  is  looking  oat  the  letters 
For  08,  just  to  save  us  troiri>le, 
Like  a  serviceable  goblm. 

D.  Man.  Gtude  me,  Heaven !  What  abaU  I  do  ? 
Never  till  this  hoar  before, 
Have  I  felt  myq^  a  coward  t 
CoJM.  I  have — often. 
Z>.  Man.  Icy  fetters 

Seem  to  hold  my  feet  imprisonM  ; 
Every  hair  erected  rises, 
Xvoj  breath  that  heaves  mv  bosom 
Seems  within  my  breast  a  cogger, 
Seems  around  my  neck  a  cord. 
Bat  does  fear  like  this  beseem  me  1 
Now,  by  Heaven,  it  shall  be  seen 
Whether  I  can  break  the  spell ! 

[Approaekmg  and  ^eiging  ktrbytke 
Angel,  devil,  woman^be  thou 
What  thou  mayst— this  once  at  least 
From  my  grasp  there's  no  escapfaig  ! 

D.  Ang.  Ah !  unhappy !  woe  is  me  ! 
His  departure  was  pretended. 
And  he  knew  too  well  that  I— «-  [Herniating* 

Cotm.  In  the  name  of  God — kit  this         * 
Is  the  devil's  own  province — tell  us 
D.  Ang.Jmie)  Yet  I  will  dissemble  still. 
Conn.  Who  you  are — and  what  your  object-^i- 
D,  Ang,  Generous  Don  Manuel 
-  Htariquez,  for  whom  by  fortune 
Is  reserved  a  precious  treasure — 
Do  not  touch  me — come  not  nearer — 
For  your  coming  would  endanger 
That  auspicious  boon  wblch  Heaven 
Destines  for  ypu,  through  the  favour 
Of  the  fiite  that  ^des  your  fortunes^ 
In  obedience  to  its  law. 
When  I  wrote  to  you  tins  evening 
That  last  billet,  I  predicted 
That  our  meetmff  would  be  shortly  ;• 
And,  as  I  foretold,  we  meet 
Then  since  I  have  kept  my  promise^ 
And  to-night  you  now  behold  me 
In  the  fomi  the  nearest  hum^ 
Which  'tis  given  me  to  assume, 
Hence  dep^  in  peace  and  leave  me  ; 
For  the  time  is  not  folfiU'd 
When  the  secret  of  my  being 
You  can  comprehend  or  know. 
All  shaO  be  disclosed  to-morrow. 
Then  beware  ;— to  none  revealing 
Aught  of  this,  unless  you  would 
Lose  a  glorioas  lot  for  ever. 
Go  in  peace.  • 

Com.  Now,  since  she  tells  us 
Go  in  peace — why  do  we  tarry 
Longer  here? 

U.Mmu  I  vow  by  Heaven 
I  tm  iogiy  tbat  I  ever 
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Trembled  at  such  idle  terrors  ! 
And  smce  coarage  cannot  think  them 
Real,  let  me,  once  for  all. 
Sift  the  mystery  to  the  bottom. 
Woman,  be  you  what  you  may — 
(For  you  never  shall  persuade  me 
You  are  aught  but  woman) — ^listen  !— 
Tm  resolved,  by  Heaven,  to  know 
Who  you  are — and  how  you  enter'd 
Hero — ^with  what  design  and  wherefore ; 
I  will  not  wait  till  to-morrow. 
Let  this  bo(Hi  to-night  be  granted. 
Are  you  demon,  speak  as  demon  ! 
Are  you  woman,  speak  as  woman ! 
Think  not  threats  would  ever  make  me 
Shrink  or  tremble,  though  you  really 
Were  a  demon ;    but  I  know 
That,  since  you  too  wear  a  body 
Like  myself  you  are  no  demon, 
But  a  woman. 

Conn,  (aside)  Much  the  same ! 

D.  Ang.  Do  not  touch  me,  lest  you  mar 
Your  good  fortune. 

Ck)sm,  Now  methinks 

Even  the  devil  speaks  discreetly. 
Do  not  touch  her,  since  she  is 
Neither  harp,  nor  lute,  nor  rebeck. 

D.  Man,  If  you  be  a  spirit,  now 
With  mv  sword  I'll  make  the  trial ; 
Since,  although  the  steel  should  pierce  you, 
Spirits  feel  no  injury. 

D.  Ang.  Woe  is  me  I  Arrest  your  weapon, 
O !  arrest  your  bloody  arm  ! 
Pity  'twere  with  deatn  to  visit 
An  unhappy  woman's  error  : — 
For  I  own  that  such  am  I. 
Love  may  be  a  crime,  but  surely 
Scarce  so  deadly  as  to  merit 
Evil  death  for  loving  well. 
Stain  not,  senor,  then,  nor  darken 
With  my  blood  the  silver  shining 
Of  your  sword. 

D,  Man.  Speak,  then,  who  art  thou  1 

D,  Ang.  An  !  perforce  it  must  be  flpok«i» . 
Since  I  cannot  hoft  to  brin^. 
As  I  thought,  to  its  conclusion 
This  attachment,  this  devotion. 
This  fidelity  and  truth. 
But  we  stand  even  now  in  danger 
(Should  they  hear  us,  should  they  lee  na) 
Of  our  lives :  for  I  am  more 
Than  you  see  or  can  conjecture. 
Then  'tis  needful  to  secure  us 
'(^tinst  the  risk  of  interruption. 
Senor,  you  must  close  that  entrance, 
And  the  outer  door  beside, 
That  no  light  may  be  detected 
Should  intruders  come  to  pry 
Who  is  here. 

D.  Man.  The  light  here,  Cosme, 
Till  we  close  the  Soot.    You  aee 
Tii  a  womao,  and  no  goblin  r^ 
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Cosm.    Ob,  DO  doubt — I  always  said  so ! 

[Don  Manusl  and  Conutge  mtt  U  eUm  the  door, 
D.  Afig.  (alone)    From  that  side,  then,  I'm  imfMrisoo'd 
Now,  the  truth,  O  Heavens !  most  out, 
Since  by  Isabel  I'm  left 
In  the  lurch  here,  and  the  stranger 
Hasme&st 

Imb,  (appearing atihesecreldocr,)    Hist,  hist, senora! 
Haste,  your  brother  asks  fcr  you. 

P.  Ang.    Happy  chance !  the  cabinet 
Moves  again.    O  love  !  I  thank  thee, 
StiD  unsolved  I  leave  the  riddle. 

[Exeunt  through  the  oecret  door — the  cabinet  ie  again  puehed  back 
intoiteplaee. 

Re-enter  Don  Manubl  and  Cosm  tiHth  a  light. 

D.  Man,    All  the  doors  are  closed,  senora. 
Now  you  may  proceed  in  safety 
With  your  tale.— But  what  is  this! 
Where  is  she? 

Ckmn.    Why,  howshoddlknow? 

D.  M&n.    Hid,  perhaps,  in  yon  recess  1 
Go  before  me. 

Cotm.  Twere  discourteous, 

IVlule  you  are  on  foot,  that  I 
Should  precede  you. 

D.  Mm.  I  will  search 

AO  the  apartment    Hand  the  light  [Ches  hUo  ike  rtemt, 

Cotm.    There— «nd  wdcome ! 

D.Man,  (re-entering,)  Cmelly 

Fortune  sports  with  me. 

Coem,  This  time 

]fy  the  door  she  ooukl  not  vanish* 

D.  Man.    How  then  did  she  vanish  ? — ^Answer ! 

Coem.    That  I  cant.    But  tins  is  plain, 
lost  as  I  have  always  said, 
Tts  the  devil,  and  no  woman ! 

D.  Man.    (examining  the  room.)    Now,  by  Hetvvn  I  I  will  ei- 
amine 
AU  the  chamber,  to  discover 
If,  perchance,  behind  these  pictures 
AxTf  where  the  wall  is  hdkyw'd; 
If  these  tapestries  conceal 
Any  hiridng.phice : — ^111  rifle 
fiveiy  crannr  in  the  eeiUng. 

Coem.    There  is  nothmg  here  to  rammagt 
But  this  press. 

D.  Man.        O !  that  contains 
Nothhiff  we  need  dread  or  doubt  of, 
Fonn'd  of  glass — and  all  transparent ; 
Let  us  see  what  more  remains. 

Coem.    Pm  but  little  of  a  seer. 

D.  Man.    Never  shall  I  be  persuaded 
That  her  form  was  but  fantastic. 
Since  she  trembled  at  the  prospect 
Of  her  death. 

Coem.  Yet  true  it  is. 

That  she  knew  and  guess'd  beforehand 
That  we  would  return  to-niffht. 
And  for  nothing  but  to  see  her. 

D.  Man.    uke  a  shade  she  came  before  me, 
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And  her  light  was  magic  fire, 
Yet  8he  eeeni'd  a  human  being, 
Palpable  to  touch  and  sight, 
like  a  mortal  did  she  fear  me — 
Like  a  woman  she  recoilM— 
like  a  visidn  did  she  vanish — 
Like  a  phantom  did  she  fade. 
Let  me  give  a  loose  to  thinkhig 
As  I  may— by  Heaven,  I  know  not 
What  to  doubt  or  what  believe  I 

Cosm.    I  do. 

/>.  Man.        Speak. 

Cosm,  A  devil-woman 

Is  she ;— nor  need  that  surprise  us ; 
For  if  Woman  plays  the  devil 
All  the  year  through,  'tis  but  fair 
That  the  devil  shcwld  once  for  all 
In  requital  piay  the  woman. 


The  third  act  opens  in  the  cham-  most  distant  idea  that  he  is  in  the 

ber  of  Dona  Angela.     It  is    night,  mansion  of  Don  Juan,  and  within  a 

Isabel  enters,  leading  in  Don  Manuel  few  feet  of  his  own  apartment—a  cir- 

in  the  dark,  directing  him  to  await  cumstance  which  tends  most  ingeni- 

there  the  arrival  of  his  mistress ;  and  ously  to  increase  the  confusion,  when, 

retires,  locking  the  door  behind  her.  in  the  course  of  the  next  sc^e,  he  is 

Don  ManueJ,  m  a  short  soliloquy,  re-  introduced  in  the  dark   into  another 

traces  the  way  in  which  he  had  been  room,  and  finds  himself  in  his  own 

brooffbt  thither.    On  his  return  from  chamber,  which  he  had  believed  to  be 

theEscurial  he  had  found  a  letter  from  for  off.    After  some  delay,  the  door 

his  secret  visiter,  directing  him  to  re-  on  the  right  of  the  room  opens.    Ser- 

pair  at  night  to  St.  Sebastian's  church-  vants  bring  in  lights.    Several  women 

md  and  to  follow  where  two  men,  enter,  bearing  napkins   and  refresh- 

whom  he  would  find  on  the  spot,  should  ments,  and  courtesying  to  Don  Manuel 

conduct  him   in  a  litter.      He  had  as  they  pass.    After  them  appears  Do. 

obeyed  the  summons,  and,  under  their  na  Angela,  splendidly  dressed ;   and 

escort,  had  been  introduced  into  the  lastly,  Beatrice  and  Isabel.  Theothere 

apartment    where   he    now    stands,  retire  toward  the  background.  Angela, 

awaiting  with  intense   curiosity,  and  advancingtowards  Don  Manael,  accosts 

something  of  alarm,  the  issue  of  the  him—- 
adventure.    Of  course  he  has  not  the 


Doubtless  you  are  weary,  senor. 
Waiting  for  me  ? 

D.  Man.  No,Benora; 

He  that  watches  for  Aurora, 
Knows  that  hi^  anxiety 
Must  in  shadows  buried  lie 
Tin  the  cold  dark  night  give  way ; 
So  the  torment  of  delay, 
Tum'd  to  pleasure,  from  th'  assurance 
That,  the  longer  night's  endurance, 
Still  the  nearer  drew  the  day. 
Yet  'twas  needless  that  the  night 
In  its  prison  first  should  bind  me, 
That  your  beauty's  sun  might  blind  me, 
As  with  mom  it  rose  more  bright  ;— 
For  to  make  your  sovereign  light 
Its  resplendent  beams  display. 
Needed  not  the  cheerless  niiht, 
Pall'd  in  shadows  cold  and  oun. 
For  thou  art  thyself  the  day, 
Day  that  dawns  without  a  sun. 
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I^,  when  the  night's  withdrawn, 
jMt  on  high  a  glimmer  brightena, 
'Tte  the  gentle  smile  of  daw^ 
J«itog  not,  though  it  enhghtene. 
^  the  dawn  next  creeps  the  mom. 
And  ite  clear  cold  ray  illumes, 
GiW8.brtTOrmsnot    Mom,  in  turn, 
^es,  and  from  his  crimson  throne 
Karnes  the  smi,  and  he  alone 
GUds,  ilhnnines,  and  consomes 
^wn  derives  its  feeble  beam  * 
*Voin  the  darkness  it  rocceeded. 
ADd,  to  make  the  morning  seem 
Bnght,  the  doubtful  dawn  was  needed  ;- 
As  the  peerless  sun  exceeded 
Dawning'8  ghmmer,  mining's  ray. 
You  edipee  the  sun :  1  say  ^ 

Needless,  therefore,  was  the  night, 
^loe  your  sun  succeeds  the  Mt 
Of  the  sun  that  pales  the  day 

Yet  with  cause  I  must  complain 
Of  such  nattering  injury. 

T^  in  TOoth,  is  not  the  sphere 
Whw  the  pomp  of  words  refined 

ShooJd  be  wasted  on  the  wind ; 

Tb  a  homehr  dwelling  here, 
Where  the  finer  turned  the  phrase 

More  sn^jicious  sounds  the  praise. 

lam  not  the  dawn.    It  wears 

*;flc^  which  my  sad  aspect  knowv  not— 

rjot  the  morning,  since  my  teats 

To  your  eye  my  grief  disclose  not— 

Not  the  smi,  that  dares  disriar 

Perfect  truth  umo  the  day. 

What  I  am,  conceal'd  must  sleep : 

But  of  these,  at  least,  Pm  none, 

Dawnmg,  morning,  nor  the  sun, 

Smce  I  shme  not,  smile,  nor  weep. 

Then  I  pray  Don  Manuel  wiU 

Say  and  thmk  but  this  of  me. 

Woman  am  i,  woman  still 

Have  I  been ;— whom  love  of  thee 

Leads  to  this  extremity. 
D.  Mem.  Slight  roust  such  extreme  appear, 

Smce  although  admitted  here,  ^*^' 

I,  methinks,  have  reason  good 
Pot  complaint,  not  gratitude ; 
And  I  do  complain,  I  own— — 
n'^'  ^^<^njplainof»nc/ 
D.Man  Even  $(% 

Since  you  trust  me  not  to  know 
Who  you  are. 

_I>'Ang        Nay,  that  alone 
Do  not  ask  me.    For  to  none 
May  my  Hps  my  name  repeat 
If  you  wish  to  visit  me, 
This  must  the  condition  be  ;^ 
That  you  know  not  whom  you  meet. 

That  you  ask  not  who  is  she! 
I  must  ever  be  for  thee 
2* 
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As  a  riddle,  as  a  dream  ;  ' 

What  I  am  I  may  not  eeem,  ' 

What  I  seem  I  may  not  be. 

While  involved  in  mystery  ' 

You  may  see  me :  /  may  see  \ 

You  again :  should  you  discover  ' 

Who  1  am,  perchance  the  lover  * 

Might  too  soon  forget  his  flame,  ] 

While  ray  love  remained  the  same. 

As  the  pencil  can  invent  i 

Forms  that  vary  with  the  light,  1 

And  on  different  sides  present  ^ 

Different  portraits  to  the  sight,  ! 

So  the  pamter  Love  unites  \ 

In  my  form  two  diflferent  lights ;  i 

Seen  beneath  the  one,  I  seem 

Fair  and  worthy  your  esteem  ;  ! 

Seen  beneath  another  clothing,  I 

Liking  mi^ht  be  tiuuM  to  loathing ; 
One  mistake  I  must  discover- 
That  Don  Luis  was  my  lover ; 
And  to  that  I  answer  no — 
I  will  swear  it  was  not  so. 

This  promis'mg  conversation  is  interrupted  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  middle 
door  of  the  room,  and  by  the  voice  of  Don  Juan,  who  comes  to  inquire  whether 
Beatrice  has  yet  returned  to  her  own  house.  Beatrice  hastily  makes  her 
escape  through  the  door  on  the  right :  Isabel  hurries  Don  Manuel  out  by  tiie 
door  on  the  right  leading  to  the  cabinet,  while  Don  Juan  enters  by  the  middle 
door.  He  is  at  first  surprised  to  find  Angela  in  full  dress ;  but  lus  suspicions 
are  allayed  by  her  apology,  that,  with  a  woman's  love  for  dress,  she  had  put  on 
her  festive  apparel  as  an  amusement  to  divert  her  solitude.  And  after  being 
told  that  Beatrice  had  alreadjr  left  the  house  for  her  own  mansion,  he  retires, 
announcing  his  intention  of  paymg  her  a  visit  there  before  she  retired  to  rest. 

The  scene  then  changes  to  Sie  apartments  of  Don  Manuel.  Isabel  and 
Don  Manuel  enter  in  the  dark,  through  the  secret  door. 

Isab,  Here  you  must  remain,  and  make 
No  disturbance — ^that  they  may  not 
Hear  you. 

Don  Man.    I  shall  be  a  statue. 

Isab,  Now,  Heaven  grant  1  may  be  able 
In  my  fright  to  find  the  door  I 

Don  Man.  Heaven !  how  perilous  bis  daring 
Who  thus  enters  to  a  mansion, 
Knowing  nothing,  learning  nothing ! 
What  mischances  hover  near  him ! 
What  m3r6tenou8  risks  surround  him  t 
Here  am  I  within  the  house 
Of  some  noble-titled  lady. 
At  the  least  "  Her  Excellency," 
Wrapt  in  gloopi  and  nightly  terrors, 
And  so  fsLT  frotn  my  ab^e. 
Ha  I  What  noise  was  that  1    Some  door 
Leading  to  the  room,  methinks. 
Must  be  opening :— Some  one  enters. 

[CosME  enters  in  the  dark, 

Cosme.  Well,  thank  Heaven !  to-night  for  once 
I  can  enter  tliis  apartment 
Freely,  and  without  alarm, 
Though  without  a  light  1  enter ; 
Since  our  Lady  GoWm  has 
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Laid  her  daws  upon  nqr  maeiter, 
She  will  leave  the  man  alone. 

[He  ttumbktagama  Don  BCakuel. 
Nay,  in  ^th,  she  wants  as  both ! 
Who ffoes  there?  who  is  it? 

D.  Man.  Peaee^ 

Peace,  I  say,  whoe'er  you  are, 
Or  my  dagser  shall  enforce  it ! 

Coim.    Alute  as  any  poor  relatioo 
In  a  rich  man's  house,  M  be. 

D.  Man.  Doubtless  this  must  be  some  servant 
Who  has  enter'd  here  by  chance. 
Well,  from  him  I  may  discover 
Where  I  am  : — What  house  is  this  ? 
Speak  ; — and  tell  me  who's  its  owner? 

Cotm.    Senor,  both  the  house  ajid  owner 
Are  the  devil's,  or  let  him  take  me  ; — 
For  a  lady  here  resides 
Who  is  cali'd  the  Lady  Goblin : 
Tis  the  devil  in  the  likeness 
Of  a  woman. 

D.  Matu    Who  are  yon  ? 

Cornn,    Who  am  I  ?  a  drudge,  a  servant, 
A  pocnr  knave — a  luckless  devil — 
Yfho,  without  or  rhyme  or  reason, 
la  the  victim  c^  enchantment 

J>,  JIfon.    And  your  master— Who  is  he  ? 

Co$m.    Why  be  is  a  fool,  a  madman. 
Idiot,  simpleton,  and  ninny, 
Since  he  dotes  upon  the  devil. 

D.  Man.    And  his  name  ? — 

Conu  His  name's  Don  Manuel 

Htonquez. 

D.  Man     Now,  Heaven  be  with  me  ! 

Casm.    And  Cosme  Catiboratos 
Mine. 

D,  Man.    You  Cosme !    You  too  here ! 
But  how  found  you  entrance  ?    I 
Am  your  master.    Tell  me,  did  you 
Fdlow  ck)se  upon  the  litter  ? 
Did  joa  enter  to  this  chambei^ 
Seekhig  too,  Hke  me,  concealment  ? 

Cosm.    Pleasant  jesting,  on  my  honour ; 
Rather  say.  How  came  you  here  ? 
Did  you  not,  alone  and  boldly, 
Follow  where  they  waited  for  you  ? 
How  have  you  returned  so  quickly  ? 
Last  of  all,  how  have  you  enter'd 
Here,  since  I  have  never  parted 
With  the  key  of  this  apartment  1 

D.  Man.    Whose  apartment  then  is  this  ? 
Cosm.    Why,  your  own,  or  else  the  devil's. 
D.  Man^  Now,  by  Heaven !  a  shameless  falsehood. 
Far  removed  from  my  apartnoent 
And  within  another  mansion 
Was  I  but  a  moment  past. 

Cosm.  Sleights  like  these  are  of  the  devil's 
Own  devising  :  I  have  told  yon 
But  the  simple  truth. 

D.Man.  You'd  have  me 

Lose  my  senses. 

Conn.  What  is  wanting 

To  convince  you?    There,  step  out 
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Through  the  door,  into  the  pttSBtge, 
Look  around  you,  and  let  that 
Undeceive  you. 

D.  Man.  It  is  weU, 

I  will  search  and  see  in  person.  [E»iL 

Cotm.    When,  my  master,  shall  we  'scape 
From  this  region  of  delusion! 

[Isabel  enter$  gently  thnmgk  fAc  mcrai  door  in  the  dark, 

Isab.    Now,  Don  Juan  has  departed— 
That  our  captive  guest  Don  Manuel 
Mayn't  discover  where  he  is, 
I  must  let  him  out.    Hist,  senor. 
Hist!— 

Cosm.  (Aside.)  Why,  this  is  worse  and  worse. 
For  my  master  is  already 
Gone. 

Isab.  (aside,)  Yourmaster— whois  he? 

D,Man,  (re-eniering.)  'Tis  indeed  my  own  aptrtment 

Isab,    (jto  Cosme,)  1b  it  you  1 

Cosm. .  'Tis  I. 

Isab.  Then  quick. 

Come  with  me. 

D,  Man.    Come,  you  were  right 

Isab.    Stay  not— there  is  nav^t  to  fear. 

[She  takes  hold  of  Coshb  by  the  hand,  and  draws  him 
out  by  the  secret  door, 

Cosm.  Master !  help  1  the  Goblin  takes  me !    [Exit  wih  Isibel. 

D.  Man.    Shall  we  not  at  length  discover 
How  this  mummery  takes  its  rises  1 
What,  no  answer  1    Cease  this  fooling. 
Cosme!  Cosme!    Nay,  by  Heaven  I 
I  encounter  but  the  waUs — 
Did  I  not  converse  with  Cosme  1 
How  could  he  so  suddenly 
Vanish  1    Was  he  not  beside  me  ? 
I,  in  sober  sadness,  shall 
Lose  my  senses.    Yet  since  some  one, 
By  some  strange  conveyance,  enters, 
How  they  come  I  must  discover ; 
So  in  the  alcove  Fll  hide  me.  [Oceiinto  the  reoees. 

Meantime  Isabel,  under  the  impres-  apparent  confosiQii  of  Angela,  insists 
sion  that  Don  Manuel  is  her  coropan-  on  searching  her  apartments.  A  noise 
ion,  introduces  Cosme  into  the  apart-  is  at  the  same  time  heard  in  the 
ment  of  Dona  Angela.  Though  con-  apartment  to  the  left,  and  Don  Luis 
fused  at  the  mistake,  the  ladies  are  hurries  out  in  pursuit,  leaving  Angela, 
resolved  to  keep  up  the  mystification  who  in  terror  and  anxiety  resolves  to 
of  the  servant ;  who  is  directed  to  re-  seek  protection  with  the  father  of 
fresh  himself  with  a  glass  of  wine,  as  Beatrice,  till  an  opportunity  for  ezpla- 
he  has  a  journey  of  more  than  two  nation  veith  her  brothers  arrive, 
hundred  miles  to  perform  through  the  The  scene  again  changes  to  the  apart- 
air  the  same  night.  In  the  midst  of  ment  of  Don  Manuel.  It  is  dark  ;  Isabel 
their  merriment  however,  Don  Luis  and  Cosme  enter  has^y  through  the 
knocks,  demanding  admittance.  Isa-  secret  door  :  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
bel  precipitately  retreats  with  Cosme  ment,  Don  Manuel,  hearing  the  sound 


through  the  door  on  the  left.  Beatrice  of  persons  in  the  apartment,  enters 
conceals  herself  behind  the  curtain,  from  the  recess.  Isabel,  after  deposit- 
Don  Luis  who,  in  consequence  of  over-  ing  Cosme  in  the  room,  hurries  out  b^ 
hearing  the  conversation  between  An.  the  centre  door,  forgetting,  in  her  agi- 
gela  and  Beatrice  in  the  Second  Act,  tation,  to  wheel  the  cabmet  back  into 
expects  to  sin^rise  Beatrice  and  her  its  place.  A  light  is  seen  behind,  and 
brother  together,  enters,  sees  the  traces  Don  Luis  enters  by  the  secret  door, 
of  the  entertainment,  and  obeerviogthe 
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D.  Ltflt.  Now,  bj  HeaT6D»  I  saw  a  man ! 
Com.  This  goes  ill. 

D*  Luis.  How  have  they  maoaged 

To  6ispkce  this  cabinett 

Co9m.  (aside.)  Ha !  the  hffht  comes :  let  the  table 
Pve  encoonter'd  here  conceal  me. 

[Creeps  underthe  table. 
D.  Man^  (gdvanemg.)  Let  this  mommeiy  have  an  end«, 
D.  Luis.  Don  Manuel ! 
D.  Man.  .  Don  Lois !— who 

Etot  witneas'd  such  confbsion  ? 

Cofm.  So,  twas  thus  the  Goblin  enter'd— 
Thousand  times  I've  wished  to  say  so. 

D.  LtHs.  Craven  heart,  dishonoar'd  knight, 
Traitor  comrade,  peijured  guest. 
Who  against  a  brother's  honour, 
That  esteems,  receives,  and  trusts  thee, 
Thus  without  remorse  conspirest, 
Thus  without  respect  adventurest^ 
Ikaw  at  QDce  thy  shameless  sword. 

D.Man.  Yes!  but  only  to  defend  me 
Win  I  draw  it:  so  coniused 
TfaBB  to  bear  thee — thus  to  see  thee— 
Thus  to  hear  and  see  myseli^ 
That  ahbougfa  you  strive  to  day  me, 
Twere  in  vain ;  a  hfe  like  mine, 
Put  80  oft  by  cruel  fortune 
To  the  proof,  must  be  immortal. 
Though  you  strive,  you  cannot  give  me 
Deatbh-since  sorrow  gives  it  not ; 
I  will  own  your  arm  is  strong. 
But  my  giief  is  stronger  stilL 

/>.  iMis.  Not  with  reasons,  but  with  deeds^ 
You  must  conquer. 

D.  Man.  Yet  a  moment 

Pftuse,  Don  Luis,  and  reflect 
If  I  cannot  satisl^  you. 

2>.  Luis.  Satisfy,  how  satis^  me  t 
When  you  outra^  thus  mine  honour? 
When  yon  steal  mto  the  chamber 
Of  a  lady  throi«rh  this  private 
Entrance:  Is  there  satis&ction 
For  a  wrong  like  thisl 

2>.  Man,  Don  Luis, 

May  this  blade  a  thousand  tunes 
Pierce  my  bosom,  if  I  ever 
Knew  of  such  a  door,  or  knew 
That  it  led  to  other  chambers. 

D.Luis.  What  then  do  you  here,  enclosed 
Without  light? 

D.  Man.  (aside.)  What  shall  I  answer? 
(Aloud.)  I  am  waiting  for  tey  servant. 

D.  Luis.  When  I  saw  you  hide  here,  must  I 
Disbelieve  my  eyes  ? 

B.  Man.  Even  so ; 

For  they  oftener  err  than  any 
Other  sense. 

D.  Luis.  And  if  my  eyes 
Play  me  false,  would  you  persuade  me 
That  my  ears  deceive  me  too? 
D.Man.  Yes. 
D.  Luis.  All  else^  in  short,  are  Itan. 
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Yoa  alone,  it  seems,  speak  tratfa. 

Yet,  'tis  you  alone  that 

D.Mm.  Stay:  ' 

For  before  the  word  were  ntter'dy 
Or  imagined,  or  conceived. 
Would  your  lifeblood  stain  my  swoid ! 
Nay,  since  destiny  decrees  it, 
Self-protectioii  must  come  first : 
Let  the  laws  of  friendship  pardon. 
If  'tis  fiz'd  that  ight  we  must, 
Let  us  combat  as  becomes  us. 
Part  between  us  both  the  light. 
That  its  beams  may  eoual  be ; 
Close  that  secret  door  behind  you, 
That  we  may  the  more  securely 
Combat:  I  shall  dose  the  other ; 
Cast  the  ke}r  upon  the  ^und, 
Let  him  lift  it  that  earvive& 

Don  Luis  raises  the  table  in  order  to  onestioa  now  is— how  Cotme  is  to  be 

barricade  the  secret  rassage,  in  doing  disposed  of  during  the  combat,  so  as  to 

which  he  discovers  Cosme.     "This,  prevent  his  interfering  on  the  side  of 

then,  is  the  servant  for  whom  you  were  his  master;  a  precantioi  which  the 

waiting!"  he  exclaims,  with  a  sneer,  valet  assures  both  parties  is  a  very  need- 

to  Don  Manuel.    "  Believe  what  you  kss  one.   Don  Manuel,  however,  locks 

please,"  answers  Don  Manuel,  "the  him  op  in  a  kind  of  press  withm  the  al- 

time  is  past  for  eiq>lanations."    The  cove,  and  returns  to  meet  his  opponent 

D.  Man.  Now  we  are  akme  together. 

D,  Luis.  Let  our  combat  then  commence. 

[They  fight,-— Doff  Luis  loees  the  guwrd  of  kii  m§ori. 

D.  Man.  Never  saw  I  cooler  fencing ! 

D.  Lais.  Never  saw  I  stronger  force  ! 
I  am  left  unarm*d.    My  weapon 
Useless  is  without  a  guard. 

D.  Man.  'Tis  not  from  defect  of  valour ; 
'Tis  the  accid  Mit  of  fortune. 
Go,  and  seek  another  sword. 

D.  Luis.  You  are  courteous,  you  are  valiant 
(Aside.)  Omy&te!  What  course  is  left  me, 
In  a  moment  so  perplexing ; 
Since  he  takes  mv  honour  from  me^ 
Gives  me  life,  and  conquers  me  % 
1  must  seek  for  some  occasion, 
Either  real  or  apparent, 
To  retire  till  I  aedde 
What  amidst  these  doubts  to  do. 

D,  Man.  Gro  you  for  a  weapon  ? 

D,  Luis.  Yes,  if  you  will  wait  my  coming, 
I  shall  soon  return  with  one. 

Z>.  Man.  Soon  or  late,  I  wait  you  here. 

D,  Luis.  Fare  you  well,  then;  God  protect  yon. 

[Exit  by  the  primdfol  door* 

i>. Ifon.' Fare  yoa  weD,  too;  God  be  with  you, 

(locks  the  door.) 
Thus  I  lock  the  door,  withdrawing 
Thence  the  key,  that  none  discover 
Anjy  one  remains  within. 
What  confused  imaginations 
Combat  in  my  thought^  perplexing 
With  their  changing  shapes  my  reason  I 
Ah !  how  truly  I  predict^ 


That  there  was  some  secret  enbrine** 
That  she  was  Don  Lumb's  mistratt ! 
Evnythmg  in  ftu^  has  happened 
Even  as  I  at  first  foresaw, 
£?i)  guesses  seldom  £ul  us. 

OoffM.  (from  ike  rteen.)  Gentle  mastHTt  I  eotraal  you 
If  you  are  alooe,  for  God*s  sake 
Let  me  oat  a^^ain  ;  ItroraUe 
Lest  the  Gobhn  come  to  seek  me 
With  his  questions  and  his  aotwen, 
In  a  dqghde  such  as  this, 
Where  the  waOs  are  searee  divided. 

D.  Mm,  I  will  open,  for  I  feel 
So  bewilder'd  with  the  confliet 
Of  opposing  thoughts,  that  now 
Nothmg  can  torment  me  forther. 
[He  goes  into  the  Alcove  to  let  kim  out, — The  centre  door  open^^ 
Don  JvAitbringein  Amobla  veiM.—Botk  rewmn  m  the  btiek^ 
gronmdm 
Don  Juan,  Here  you  shall  remam  till  I 
Can  in?estigate  the  reason, 
Which,  at  such  an  hour,  had  drawn  you 
.    From  your  house.    Youshall not  eater, 
Thankless  girl,  your  own  apartment. 
That  I  may  without  your  presence 
Sift  the  truth  of  this  adventure. 
Mnefe)  I  shall  leave  her  in  the  apartment 
Of  Don  Manuel    Lesthecome 
At  the  door.  Til  place  a  servant 
To  hutmct  him  not  to  enter. 

D,  Ang,  (alone)  Ah !  unhappy  I  woe  is  me ! 
One  upon  another  fdlow 
My  misfortunes.  I  am  dying. 

1>Q»  Manubl  and  Cosus  enter  fnmtkereeem  witheut  oemmg  AjfQU.4. 
Cat.  Let^  so  quicUy. 
D,Man,  Why,  what  fear  you  1 
Co$,  That  this  woman  is  the  devil, 
And  that  even  here  shell  plague  me. 

D.  Man,  Since  we  know  now  who  she  is, 
And  one  door  is  by  the  taUe 
Ban'd,  the  other  by  the  key, 
How,prav,  would  you  have  her  enter  ? 
Cos.  Any  way  that  suits  her  pleasure. 
D.  Man,  You  are  crazy. 

Co9.  (puming  round  and  eeemg  D.  AjraiLi.)  Lord  have  mercy ! 
D.Jfon.  Art  thou  shadow  or  lUusioo, 
Woman,  that  dost  haunt  me  so  ? — 
Say,  how  have  yoaeoter'd  here  ? 
2>.  Ang,  Don  Manuel ! 
D,  Mm.  Speak. 

D,Ang.  Attend  and  listen. 

Dion  Lms  knock'd  ^-4n  haste 
My  chamber  enter'd;  then  his  steps  retraced  ; 
With  foiesight  he  reflected, 
l^screetly  tEoi^lil,  and  oft  the  thought  rejected ; 
The  house  in  darkness  viewing, 
And  then  withlight».he  saw^se,  and  punuimr.— 
The  sound  of  blows,  Ml  words, 
Was  beard,  for  IB  the  plaee  of  toDgtee  were  swordei 
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1,  who  too  well  4mned  i 

That  when  two  cavaliers  were  thus  confined,  a 

When  wrath  a^d  valour  prompted  the  dispute, 

And  swords  were  eloquent,  though  lips  were  mute  !  i 

Nothing  would  end  ttjeir  strife  i 

Less  than  the  dteth  of  one,  the  other's  life, —  j 

Without  life,  soul,  or  sense,  i 

Amidst  night's  dusky  stillness,  fled  from  hence ; 

gVhose  cdd  and  darksome  shade,  -I 

t  image  of  my  own  dark  fortunes  made,)  , 

I  strove  to  make  my  wav,  i 

Hei^  Btumblinff,  lalfing  there,  and  here  astray,  ^ 

While  my  numb'd  senses  found  ] 

A  prison  in  the  silk  that  wrapped  me  roond>  ] 

Alone,  disturbed,  dejected, 

I  reach'd  (by  my  disti^tion  ill-directed)  ^ 

The  sphere  wbich-proved  the  scene  , 

Of  my  confinement,  when  it  should  have  been 
My  refuge  and  my  port. 
But  ah !  what  refuffe  need  misfortune  court  i— 
Beneath  its  very  shade 

(How  iast  the  heavens  rain  ills  upon  our  head) 

Dm  Jwjii^jood  I  my  brother!  -■ 

For  oh !  no  longer  need  I  strive  to  smother 
That  secret  from  your  ear  ; 
Tllis  very  silence  'twas  that  leaves  me  here 
In  danger  and  dismay ! 
Strange  that  a  woman  e'er  should  have  to  say 
Silence  was  her  undoing  ; 
Yet  such  I  am,  and  silence  proves  my  ruin. 
Beside  this  docnr  he  stood 

Waiting,  O  Heaven !  while  I,  by  fear  pursued,  I 

Beneam  its  shadow  came,  ' 

ai  snow  volcano  or  an  Alp  of  flame ;) 
e  by  the  scanty  light. 
With  which  a  gentle  moon-beam  cheer'd  the  night. 
Saw  the  &int  ^eam  my  bosom's  jewels  made, 
(Not  I  the  first  whom  jewels  have  betrajr'd,)     "^ 
Or  the  slight  rustle  of  my  garments  caught, 

iNot  I  the  first  whose  ruin  dress  has  wrought ;) 
ie  thought  his  mistress  came,    . . 
And  l^e  a  moth  he  fluttered  to  his  flame. 
There  to  consume.    But  he 
Found  the  poor  shadow  of  his  star  in  me. 
Who  of  a  jealous  lover  could  believe 
That,  seeking  c^pse  for  such,  he  should  perceive 
Some  ill  so  infimtely  worse,    ^ 
As  to  deem  jealousy  the  lighter  curse ! 
He  tried  to  speak,  the  words  refined  to  come, 
For  deep  anxiety  is  ever  dumb. 
At  last,  m  words  of  woe, 
That  £adnt  and  ftdtering  from  his  lips  did  flow. 
Borne  swiftly  from  the  tongue, 
He  dkl  demand  the  reason  of  his  wrong. 
I  strove  to  answer  still, 

(I've  said  that  feelinff  finds'^iiot  words  at  wiO.) 
And  still  in  vain.    Unfit 
Was  terror  such  as  mine  to  sharpen  wit' 
Of  an  excuses  for  my  fiiult  I  thought ; 
Bat  when  the  eicnyition  must  be  aogght, 
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It  comes  not,  or  it  ne?er  comes  in  time. 

And  the  donal  bat  confinns  the  crime. 

«  Come,  sister,"  did  he  cry. 

•*  First  blot  upon  our  honoor'd  ancestiy, 

Thoa  sbalt  be  left  immored 

In  this  safe  spot  secUided  and  tecored ; 

I  shaQ  detect,  ere  km^. 

The  author  and  occasion  of  my  wrong." 

He  left  me  here,  where  Heaven 

'Hie  sight  of  thee  to  cheer  my  grief  has  given. 

It  was  the  love  I  hote  thee 

That  made  me  as  a  phantom  flit  before  thee ; 

Twas  my  esteem  for  thee 

That  made  my  breast  my  ptasion's  priion^be ; 

8he  could  not  truly  love 

Whose  bosom  worth,  like  yonn,  coold  M.  to  move 

Nor  she  respect  that  wordi, 

Who^  face  to  face,  could  speak  her  paasioa  forth. 

It  was  my  &te  to  choose  thee. 

My  aim  to  win  thy  love,  my  fear  to  lose  thee. 

My  efibit  to  preserve  thee. 

My  life  to  pleasure  thee,  my  soul  to  serve  thee ; 

My  heart's  desire  to  love  thee, 

And  these  the  tears  which  now  I  shed,  to  move  thee 

Aid  to  my  griefe  to  lend. 

To  shelter  me,  to  shield  me,  and  befriend. 

D.  Man.    My  ills  are  hydras,  since  they  stiU  contrive 
Even  torn  their  lifeless  ashes  to  revive. 

What  in  this  darkness  shall  I  dot 

My  thoughts  a  labyrinth  without  a  clue ! 

She  is  I]^  Lnis's  sister,  whom  I  deem'd 

His  mistress.    If  when  love  in  peril  seem'd 

Bk  rage  was  thus  awake, 

What  will  it  be  when  honour  is  at  stake  1 

She  is  his  sister.    If  I  then  endeavour 

To  set  her  free,  and  with  my  blood  to  save  her,*- 

Committing  to  my  sword  her  exculpation. 

That  were  an  aggravation— 

For  that  weie  to  proclaim 

That  I  had  stain'd  his  honour'd  house  with  shame. 

Since  he  must  find  me  here : — and  yet  t'  accuse 

A  lovmg  lady  in  mine  own  excuse, 

And  lay  the  blame  upon  her 

Of  such  a  step,  revolts  agamst  my  honour. 

What  course  then  can  I  see  ? 

Defending  her  I  should  a  traitor  be : 

Heartless  if  I  forsake  her, 

A  feithless  ffuest  if  from  her  home  I  take  her ; 

Inhuman  if  I  to  her  brother  yield  her, 

A  thankless  friend  if  I  protect  and  shield  her  f 

To  friendship  feithless  if  I  interfere. 

To  love  un^tefiil  if  I  leave  her  here  ! 

Then  since  m  either  way 

Hard  fete  besets  me,  dying  let  me  say, 

ISenora,  fearless  be, 

I  am  a  nobleman— rely  on  me. 

He  plaees  Dona  Angela  behind  intention  of    depositing  his  sword  at 

lam,  and  awaits  the  return  of  Don  Don  Manuel's  feet,  and  ownmghim- 

iA8»  who  enters  with  another  weapon,  self  vanquished  by  his  courtesy*    But 

Be  comes^  howev^  only  with  the  the  sight  oi  Angela  in  the  apartment 
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revives  his  nge :  he  rejoices  at  having  or  her  husband.*'  Don  Manuel  pro- 
found a  justincation  for  renewing  the  senting  his  hand  to  Angela,  ®^T®*5i?^ 
combati  and  Hfting  his  sword  from  his  readiness  to  acquire  a  husband  s 
the  ground  again  challenges  Don  right  to  protect  her :  Don  Luis  ac- 
ManueL  quiesces :  while  Don  Juan  and  Beatrice 
An  explanation  now  ensues :  Don  enter  just  in  time  to  witness  this  hap- 
Manuel  relates  in  what  way  Angela  py  solution  of  events  which  were  assum- 
had  entered  his  apartment,  and  arms  ing  so  tragical  a  complexion,  and  to 
his  resolution  at  all  hazards  to  protect  congratulate  Don  Manuel  on  his  unicm 
her.  ««  That  right  belongs  to  none,"  with  The  Goblin  Lady. 
replies  Don  Luis,  <»  but   her  brother 

3IR  WALTER  SCOTT  AT  THE  TOMB  OF  THE  STTTABTS  IN  ST  PETEb's.* 

Eve's  tinted  shadows  slowly  fill  the  fane 
Where  Art  has  taken  almost  Nature's  room, 
While  still  two  objects  clear  in  light  remain, 
An  alien  pilgrim  at  an  alien  tomb* 

A  sculptured  tomb  of  regal  heads  discrown'd, 
Of  one  heart- worahipp'd,  fancy-haunted  name. 
Once  loud  on  earth,  but  now  scarce  else  renown'd 
Than  as  the  ofl^pring  of  that  stranger's  fame. 

There  lie  the  Stuarts  '--There  is  Walter  Scott ! 
Strange  congress  of  illustrious  thoughts  and  things ! 
A  plam  old  moral,  still  too  oft  forgot — 
The  power  of  genius  and  the  fall  of  koigs. 

The  curse  on  lawless  Will  high  planted  there, 
A  beacon  to  the  world,  shines  not  for  him  ; 
He  is  with  those  who  felt  their  life  was  sere, 
When  the  large  love  of  loyalty  grew  dim. 

He  rests  his  chin  upon  a  sturdy  staf^ 
Historic  as  that  sceptre,  theirs  no  more ; 
His  gaze  is  fix'd  ;  his  thirsty  heart  can  quaflT 
For  a  short  hour,  the  spirit-draughts  of  yore. 

Each  figure  in  its  pictured  place  is  seen, 
Each  faincied  shape  his  actual  vision  fills,   . 
From  the  long-pining,  death-^eliver'd  Queen, 
To  the  worn  outlaw  of  the  heathery  hills. 

O  ffrace  of  life,  which  shame  could  never  mar ! 
O  dignity,  that  circumstance  defied  ! 
Pure  is  the  neck  that  wears  the  deathly  scar, 
And  sorrow  has  baptised  the  front  of  pride. 

But  purpled  mantle,  and  bIood.crimson'd  shroud, 
Exiles  to  sufier  and  returns  to  woo, 
Are  gone,  Uke  dreams  by  daylight  disallow'd; 
And  their  historian — he  is  sinkmg  too ! 

A  few  more  moments,  and  that  labouring  brow 
Cold  as  those  royal  busts  and  calm  will  He  ; 
And,  as  on  them  his  thoughts  are  resting  now. 
His  marbled  form  shall  meet  the  attentive  eye. 


*  When  Sur  Walter  Scott  was  at  Rome,  the  year  of  his  death,  the  historv  and 
localities  of  the  Stuarts  seemed  to  absorb  all  other  objects  of  his  intoreirt;  The 
circumstance  of  this  poem  fell  within  the  observation  of  the  writer. 
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Xhus  hce  to  face  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
Bound  in  their  solemn  ever-living  bond, 
Communed  ;  and  I  was  sad  that  ancient  head 
£yer  should  pass  those  holy  walls  beyond. 

R.  M.  BflLHBS. 


XLTSIiLH  FIELDS  AT  LOWTHER  Df  WESTMORELAIID, 


A  TOUTH  caress'd  and  nurtured  long* 
Beneath  the  sky^  beside  the  sea. 
Where  rules  a  vivid  world  of  song 
The  clear-eyed  Queen  Parthenope,— . 
And  wont  to  blend  with  outward  grace, 
The  soul  Vhgilian  memory  yields, 
Might  seek  with  dull,  uneager  pace, 
The  cloudy  north's  ESyiian  Fiekk. 

•<  Lowther,"  he  cried,  ^  of  ancient  strength, 

Thy  k>ffy  towers  the  harness  wear  ;-^ 

Thy  terraces  their  mossy  length 

Extend  through  centuries  of  care. 

In  thine  old  oaks  may  Fancy  read 

A  green  traditionary  chain 

Of  Worth  and  Power ; — Thou  dost  not  need 

To  take  the  classic  name  in  vain.*' 

Up  Lowther's  banks,  that  very  eve, 
This  scornful  youth  was  seen  to  wind 
Still  tardier  steps,  that  seemed  to  grieve 
For  joy  or  beauty  left  behind  : 
But  ere  he  reach*d  the  lordly  roof, 
High  portal  and  cathedral  stair, 
His  thoughts  in  other,  furer,  woq( 
Were  o&r'd  to  the  attentive  air. 

^  Not  once  to  Bais's  cdumn'd  bay, 
Or  Cume's  g^e  my  spirit  fled. 
While  on  that  storm-cast  trunk  I  lay. 
Above  yon  torrent's  stormy  bed  : 
Crystal  and  green  sufficed  so  weU 
To  BfAzce  vSd  delight  mine  eyes  ; 
.  They  yeam'd  for  no  remember'd  spell 
Fashion'd  beneath  serener  skies. 

•'  If  golden  light,  or  azure  voki 
The  Poet's  radiant  dream  fulfils, 
Are  clouds  and  shadows  unenjoy'd. 
The  ghostly  guardians  of  the  hills  ? 
Nature  an  open  Faith  demands  : 
And  we  have  little  else  to  do. 
But  take  the  blessing  from  her  hands. 
Feeling— flipfc  is  Elysium  too." 


JtL  M.  MlLMES. 
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BRETON   FAITH. 

A  SUMMER  nightfall  on  a  summer  sea  ! 
From  sandy  ridges  wildering  o*er  the  deep, 
The  wind's  familiar  under-song  recalls 
The  fishermen  to  duty,  though  that  eve 
To  unversed  eyes  their  embarkation  seem'd 
Rather  a  work  of  festival  than  toil. 
.Women  were  there  in  gay  precise  attire, 
Girls  at  their  skirts,  and  boys  before  at  play, 
And  many  an  infant  sweet  asleep  on  arm. 

Emulous  which  the  first  shall  set  his  boat 
Free-floating  from  the  clutches  of  deep  sand, 
Men  lean  and  strive  ;  till  one,  and  two,  and  all, 
Poised  in  descent,  receive  the  leaping  crews  : 
And  following  close,  where  leads  the  ripply  way, 
One  craft  of  neavier  freight  and  larger  sail. 
Serene  and  silent  as  th*  horizon  moon. 
That  £Eur  floUAa  seeks  the  open  main. 

Some  little  room  of  waters  severed  now 
Those  seeming  sons  of  peaceful  industry 
From  their  diseased  and  desperate  &therland. 
That  France,  where  reign'd  and  raged  for  many  a  year 
Madness,  (the  fearful  reservoir  of  strengrth 
Which  GcHi  will  open,  at  his  own  high  \n]], 
In  men  and  nations,^  so  that  veiy  babes- 
Would  tear  the  motner-breast  of  ancient  Faith 
To  suck  the  bloody  milk  of  Liberty. 
The  Christian  name  was  outcast  tnere  and  then ; 
For  Power  and  Passion  were  the  people's  gods, 
And  every  one  that  worshipped  not  must  die. 

The  shore  extended  one  thin  glittering  Hne, 
When  at  the  watch'd-for  tinkHn^  of  a  beU, 
iW  fiedl  the  sails,  and  round  theu*  captam-boat. 
Which  rested  steady  as  the  waters  would, 
Each  other  bent  its  own  obedient  prow, 
Making  imperfect  rays  about  a  sun  : 
Nor  paused  they  long  before  great  change  of  form 
Came  o'er  that  centre.    From  the  micouth  deck 
Rose  a  tall  altar, 'bnnder'd  curiouslv. 
With  clear  outcarven  crucifix  i'  th'  midst  * 
Of  tapers,  lambent  in  the  gentle  sale  : 
Before  it  stood  the  reverend-robed  Priest, 
Late  a  rude  fisherman — an  awful  head, 
Veteran  in  griefs  and  dangers  more  than  years  ; 
Perchance  not  finely  moulded,  but  as  seen 
There  upright  to  the  illuminating  moon, 
With  silver  halo  rather  than  wlute  hair. 
Beauteous  exceedin^y  ! 

So  seem'd  to  feel 
The  tender  eyes  then  fix'd  on  him,  while  slow 
And  quiet,  as  when  he  perfbrm'd  the  rites 
Of  his  old  village  church  on  Sabbat  mom, 
He  set  2^  things  in  order  and  began 
That  Litany,  which,  gathering  voice  on  voice, 
Made  vocal  with  the  names  of  God  and  Chris 
Aad  the  communion  of  the  blest  in  heaven» 
£^ace  that  had  lain  kmg  silent  of  all  sound 
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Save  the  chance  greetings  of  eome  parting  shipsi  ^ 

And  elemental  ntterancee  confused. 

Oh  !  never  in  high  Roman  basilic. 
Prime  dome  of  Art,  or  elder  Lateran, 
Mother  of  churches !  never  at  the  shrine 
That  spraoff  the  freshest  from  pure  martyr.blood, 
Or  held  within  its  clasp  a  nation's  heart 
By  San  lago  or  Saint  Denys  blest— 
NeYet  in  that  least  earthly  place  of  earth, 
The  Tomb  where  Death  hunself  lay  down  and  died» 
The  Temple  of  Man's  new  Jerusalem — 
Descended  effluence  more  indeed  divine, 
More  total  energy  of  Faith  and  Hope, 
And  Chanty  for  wrongs  unspeakable, 
Than  on  that  humble  scantling  of  the  flock, 
That  midnight  congregation  of  the  Sea. 

Rise  not,  good  Sun !  hold  back  unwelcome  Light 
That  shall  but  veil  the  nations  in  new  crime ! 
Or  hide  thy  coming ;  yet  some  little  while 
Prolong  the  stupor  of  exhaiMted  sin, 
Nor  with  thy  tainted  rays  disturb  this  peace, 
These  hard- won  fragmentary  hours  of  peace. 
That  soon  must  sink  before  the  warring  worid ! 

He  hears  them  not ;  beneath  his  splendour  fodes 
That  darkness  luminous  of  Love  and  Jdy ; 
Quickly  its  aspect  of  base  daily  liffe 
The  Httle  fleet  recovering,  plied  in  hast^ 
Its  usual  labour,  lest  suspicious  foes 
Might  catch  suspicion  in  those  empty  nets ; 

But  every  one  there  toiling,  in  his  heart  * 

Was  liken'd  to  those  other  Fishermen, 
Who  on  their  inland  waters  saw  the  form 
Of  Jesus,  toward  them  walking  firm  and  free 

One  moment  yet,  ere  the  religious  Muse 
Fold  up  these  earnest  memories  in  her  breast, 
Nor  leave  unutter'd  that  one  Breton  name 
Which  is  itself  a  History — Quiberon ! 
Was  it  not  heinous  T  was  it  not  a  shame 
Which  goes  beyond  its  actors,  that  those  men, 
Simply  adventuring  to  redeem  their  own — 
Their  ravished  homes,  and  shrines,  and  fathers'  graves 
Meeting  that  rampant  and  adulterous  power 
On  its  own  level  of  brute  force,  that  they, 
Crush'd  by  sheer  numbers,  should  be  made  exempt 
From  each  humane  and  generous  privilege. 
With  which  the  civil  use  of  later  timei 
Has  smooth'd  the  bristling  fierceness  of  old  war. 
And  perish  armless— one  by  one  laid  low 
By  the  cold  sanctioned  executioner  I 

Nor  this  akme ;  for  fervid  love  may  say, 
That  death  to  them,  beneath  the  foulest  hood» 
Would  wear  an  aureole  crown ;  and  martyr  pahna 
Have  grown  as  freely  from  diy  felon  dust, 
As  e'er  from  field  en^h'd  with  &nie  and  song. 
But  wheif  they  ask'd  the  only  bodn  brave  men 
Could  from  inclement  conquerors  humbly  pray-- 1 
To  die  as  men,  and  not  &]1  blankly  down 
Lato  steep  death  like  butcher'd  anunals^ 
But  ti6  receive  from  coiuecrated  haads 
3» 
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SO  Br^on  Faith.  T^aa.  ' 

Those  seals  and  sureties  which  the  Christian  soli 

Demands,  as  covenants  of  eternal  bliss  — 

They  were  encounter*d  by  contemptuous  hate, 

And  mockery,  bitter  as  the  crown  of  thorns. 

Thus  pass'd  that  night,  their  farewell  night  to  earth, 

Grave,  even  sad — ^that  should  have  been  so  fall 

Of  fiiith  ni^h  realized,  of  young  and  old,  a 

Met  hand  in  hand,  indifierent  of  all  time, 

On  the  bright  shores  of  immortalit}r ! 

Tin,  'mid  Sie  throng  about  their  prison  door, 

In  the  grey  dawn,  a  rustic  voice  convey'd  ?. ! 

Some  broken  message  to  a  captive^s  ear, 

Xiow,  and  by  cruel  gaolers unperceived ;  ^i\ 

Which  whisper,  flitting  &st  from  man  to  mani  j^ 

Was  like  a  current  of  electric  joy,  ^ 

Awakening  smiles,  and  radiant  upward  looks,  ;  c. 

And  iutercliange  of  symbols  spintual,  ^| 

Leaving  uneaithly  peace.  t 

So  when  soon  came 
The  hour  of  doom,  and  through  the  palsied  crowd  ; 

Pass'd  the  lon^  file  without  a  word  or  sound,  i^ 

The  image,  eait,  and  bearing  of  each  man,  :•  | 

In  those  nis  bonds,  in  that  his  sorry  dress,  * 

Defiled  with  dust  and  blood,  perchance  his  own 

A  squalid  shape  of  famine  and  unrest,  ^ 

Was  that  of  some  frill-sail'd,  magnificent  ship,  _^ 

That  takes  the  whole  expanse  of  sea  and  air 
For  its  own  service,  digntfying  both 
As  accessories  of  its  single  pnde.  ^, 

To  read  the  sense  and  secret  of  this  change,  '^ 

Look  where  beside  the  winding  path  that  leads  « 

These  noble  warriors  to  ignoble  death,  ,  .! 

Rises  a  knoll  of  white,  grass-tufted  sand, 

Upon  whose  top,  against  the  brightening  sky,  *^ 

'Stands  a  mean  peasant,  tending  with  one  hand 

A  heifer  browsing  on  that  scan^  food.  ^ 

To  the  slow-moving  line  below  he  turns  ^ 

An  indistinct,  almost  incurious  gaze ;  i« 

While,  with  a  long  right  arm  upraised  in  air,  ^ 

He  makes  strange  gestures,  source  of  ribald  mirth 
To  some,  but  unregarded  by  the  most 
Yet  could  a  mortal  vision  penetrate 

Each  motion  of  that  scene,  it  might  perceive  , 

How  every  prisoner,  filing  by  that  spot. 

Bows  his  bold  head,  and  walks  with  lighter  steps  , 

Onward  to  rest  but  once  and  move  no  more :  ^ 

For  in  that  peasant  stands  the  yearned-fbr  Priest,  , 

Perilling  life  by  this  last  act  of  love  ; 
And  in  those  gestures  are  the  absolving  signs 
Which  send  the  heroes  to  their  morning  graves, 
Happy  as  parents'  kisses  duly  speed 
Day- weary  children  to  their  careless  beds. 

Such  are  raemorials,  and  a  hundred  more, 
Which  by  the  pious  traveller  haply  caught, 
Falling  firom  lowly  tips  and  lofty  hearts, 
R^nerate  outward  nature,  and  adorn 
With  blossoms  brighter  than  the  Orient  rose, 
And  verdure  fre^r  than  an  English  spring, 
The  dull  sand-hiUocks  of  the  Mwbihaa« 

R.  IL  Uz£iist. 
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At  that  time,  New-Year's-Day 
peaHy  enlhrened  the  city  by  the  gen. 
oal  inteTchange  of  penonal  felicita- 
tioDB.  He  who  otherwise  faanUy  left 
the  bonee,  now  hauried  on  hm  beet 
dotlies,  that  for  a  moment  he  might 
be  friendiy  and  courteoDs  to  his  well- 
wififaers  and  friends.  For  ns  chOd- 
iCQ,  the  Boieiniiity  in  our  grand- 
&ther^  house,  on*  this  d^,  was  a 
XBOch-desired  pleasure.  At  earhr  dawn 
the  giandefaildren  were  alrea^  coU 
kcked  th^e,  to  hear  the  drums,  oboes, 
and  dahoDets,  the  trampets  and  cor- 
B^  played  by  the  soidien,  the  city 
maalQaiiB.  and  others.  The  ne  w-yeai*8 
^fis,  seated  and  soperscribed,  were 
ifivided  by  tb  children  among  the  in* 
fezior  cofigratttlantB ;  and  as  the  day  ad- 
yaooed,  tne  numbers  of  the  more  dis- 
tii^nisbed  increased.  First  appeared 
the  intimates  and  the  relatives,  then 
the  Iowa*  officials;  the  ^tlemen  of 
the  Cooncil  themselves  did  not  &il  to 
wait  OD  their  chief  magistrate  ;  and  a 
select  party  were  entertained  in  the 
eveoing  in  rooms  which,  except  now, 
were  hardly  qiened  throofh  the 
whole  year.  The  tarts,  oiscuits, 
march  pane,  and  sweet  wine,  had  the 
greatest  charm  for  the  children. 
And  beodes  this,  the  chief  magistrate 
and  the  two  borgomastere  received 
anmially;  from  certain  foundaticms, 
some  articles  of  silver  ware,  which 
were  then  bestowed  in  dae  mdation 
among  the  grand  and  godchildren. 
This  restival,  m  fine,  had  in  small  what. 
ever  isually  dignifies  the  greatest 

The  New.Year's-Day  of  1750  ap- 
proached—desired and  delightful  tor 
OS  children,  like  those  before  it ;  but 
fall  for  Mex  persons  of  anxi^  and 
foreboding.  The  passage  of  french 
troops  had  indeed  become  a  matter 
of  enstcm,  and  happened  oftfo,  but 
vet  oftenest  in  the  fast  days  of  the 
bygone  year.  According  to  the 
ancient  usage  of  the  imperial  dty,  the 
watchman  on  the  chief  tower  blew 
his  trumpet  whenever  troops  ap- 
proached; and  oo  this  New-Years- 


Day  he  blew  incessantly,  which  was  a 
sign  that  laive  bodies  were  in  move- 
meht  on  dinerent  sides;  and  in  hot, 
they  passed  on  this  day  in  greater 
masses  through  the  city.  The  crowd 
ran  to  look  on.  In  general,  people 
had  been  used  to  see  Uiem  enter  only 
in  small  parties.  These,  however, 
graduaUy  sweUed,  and  there  was  nei- 
ther power  nor  inclination  to  stop  the 
increase.  In  fine,  on  the  2d  January, 
after  a  column  had  come  through 
Sachsenhausen,  over  the  Brid^, 
through  the  Fahrgasse  as  fkr  as  the 
gunner's  guard,  Uiey  halted,  over- 
powered tl^  small  party  whkh  accom- 
panied them,  took  possession  of  that 
guard,  and  then  marched  down  the 
Zeile,  till  after  a  slight  resistance  the 
main  guard  was  also  obliged  to  yield. 
Instanmr  the  peaceftd  streets  were 
changed  into  a  place  of  arms,  where 
the  troc«s  established  themselves,  and 
bivouacked  until  their  quarters  were 
provided  by  regular  billeting. 

This  unexpected,  for  many  years  mi- 
heard^f,  burden  pressed  severely  on  the 
comfortable  citizens.  It  could  be  more 
annoying  to  no  one  than  to  my  fatfa^, 
who  had  to  receive  straiiffe  military 
inhabitants  into  his  hardly  finished 
house,  to  open  for  them  hia  well- 
adorned  and  neatly-closed  reception- 
rooms,  and  to  abandon  to  the  wanton- 
ness of  others  all  that  he  had  been 
used  to  arrange  and  preserve  so  accu- 
rately.  He,  moreover,  who  took  the 
Prussian  side,  had  now  to  see  himself 
besieged  by  the  French  even  in  his 
own  chambers.  It  was  the  greatest 
grief  which.  With  his  mode  of  thinking, 
could  possibly  have  befidlen  him.  Yet 
had  it  been  possible  for  him  to  take 
the  thing  more  easily,  as  he  i^oke 
French  well,  and  could  in  the  inter- 
course of  life  comport  himself  with 
digni^  and  mce,  he  might  have 
saved  us  and  himself  from  many  un- 
pleasant hours.  For  it  was  the  King's 
lieafceaant  who  was  quartered  on  us, 
and  he,  although  a  military  persm,  ytit 
had  00^  to  arrange  the  civil  occun 
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renees,  the  disputes  between  soldiers  a  citizen  of  Frankfort,  and  rooke  good 
and  citizens,  and  questions  of  debts  French,  could  adapt  himself  to  every 
and  of  quarrels.  He  was  the  C^unt  thiic^,  and  only  made  a  jest  of  many 
Thorane,  a  native  of  Grasse  in  Pro-  small  annoyances.  Through  him  my 
vence,  not  £Bir  from  Antibes,  a  long,  thin,  mother  had  sent  a  representation  to 
grave  figure,  with  a  face  much  disfi-  the  Count,  of  the  situation  she  was 
gured  by  small  pox,  blade  fiery  eyes,  placed  in  owing  to  her  husband's 
and  a  dignified,  composed  demean-  temper.  He  had  so  judiciously  ex- 
our.  His  very  first  entrance  was  fa-  plained  the  matter,  laying  before  him 
vourable  fDr  the  family.  There  was  the  new  house,  not  even  completely 
some  talk  of  the  di^rent  rooms,  which  arranged,  the  natural  reserve  of  the 
were,  some  of  them  to  be  given  up  to  owner,  his  employment  in  the  educa- 
him,  some  to  remain  for  our  use ;  and«  tion  of  his  children,  and  whatever  else 
as  the  Count  heard  a  picture.room  could  be  thought  of  to  the  same  pur- 
spoken  of,  he  immediately  proposed,  port,  that  the  Count,  who  in  bis 
that  althouffh  it  was  already  night,  he  ofiBicial  post  took  the  highest  pride  in 
should  at  least  hastily  look  at  Uie'pic-  the  utmost  justice,  dismterestedneas, 
tures  by  candlelight.  He  took  extreme  and  honourable  conduct,  resolved  also 
pleasure  in  these  things,  behaved  to  play  an  exemplary  part  with  refsr- 
moet  obliffingly  to  my  Neither,  who  ac  ence  to  those  on  whom  he  waff  quar- 
companied  him ;  and  when  he  heard  tered  ;  and  in  fact  did  so  without  faiU 
that  roost  of  the  artists  were  still  living,  ure,  duiing  the  varying  circumstances 
and  in  Frankfort  or  its  neighbourhood,  of  the  years  in  which  he  remained 
he  said  that  he   wished  for  nothing   with  us. 

more  eagerly  than  to  see  them  as  soon  My  mother  had  some  knowledge 
as  possible,  and  give  them  employ,  of  Italian,  a  language  not  altogether 
ment.  strange  to  any  of  the  family.     She 

But  even  this  sympathy  as  to  art  ther^ore  determined  to  learn  French 
could  not  change  my  Other's  feelings,  also,  as  soon  as  possible,  for  which 
nor  bend  his  character.  He  1^  happan  purpose  she  emplojred  the  interpreter, 
what  he  could  not  prevent,  bui  kept  She  had  lately,  in  the  midst  of 
himself  in  inactivity  at  a  distance;  and  these  stormy  events,  stood  godmother 
the  extraordinary  state  of  things  about   for    a    child    of   his,  and  this   con- 


him  was,  even  io  the  smallest  trifle, 
intolerable  to  him. 

Meanwhile  the  conduct  of  Count 
Thorane  was  exemplary.  He  would 
not  even  have  his  maps  nailed  on  the 


nection  doubled  his  regard  for  usi 
so  that  he  willingly  devoted  to  hm 
child's  godmother  every  leisture  mo- 
ment— for  he  lived  just  opposite— 
and,  above   all,  he  taught  her  those 


walls,  for  fear   of  spoiling  the    new   phrases  which  she  would  herself  have 


to  use  to  the  Count  This  answered 
perfectly.  The  Count  was  flattered 
by  the  pains  which,  at  her  years,  the 
mistress  of  the  house  took ;  and  as  he 
had  a  vein  of  cheerful  pleasantry  in 
his  character,  and  even  liked  to  display 
a  certain  dry  gallantry,  there  arose  the 
most  fiiendly  relation  between  the 
two;  and  the  godmother  and  &ther 
who  had  contrived  it,  could  gain 
they    wanted    from     our 


room-papers.  His  people  were  dex- 
terous, quiet,  and  orderly ;  but,  in  truth, 
as  all  day  long,  and  part  of  tlie  night, 
there  was  po  quiet  near  him — one  com- 
plainant following  another,  accused 
persons  brought  in  and  led  out,  and  all 
officers  and  adjutants  admitted;  and 
as,  moreover,  the  Count  had  every  day 
an  open  dinner-table — thus  in  the 
moderate-sized  house,  planned  only 
for  a  hmWy,  and  having  but  one  open  whatever 
staircase  running  from  top  to  bottom—  guest 
there  was  a  perpetual  movement  and  Had  it  been  poesibfe,  at  I  said 
buzz  as  if  in  a  beehive,  though  all  was  before,  to  conciliate  my  father,  this 
temperately,  gravely,  and  severely  altered  state  of  things  would  have  had 
managed.  little  inconvenience.    The  Count  prac- 

As  mediates  between  a  master  tised  the  severest  disinterestedness.  He 
of  the  house,  daUy  more  and  more  even  refused  presents  which  beloi^yfed 
a  prey  to  melancholy  self-torment,  properly  to  his  situation.  Any  things 
and  a  ftfendly  but  very  grave  and  however  trifling,  that  could  have  borne 
precise  military  guest,  Uiere  was  the  appearance  of  a  bribe  was  rejected 
naj^ily  a  smooth  interpreter,  a  hand-  with  anger,  even  with  punishment 
8ome»CQrpiilent,  cheerful  man,  who  waf  His  peqtle  were  most  severely  fcffbidden 
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to  pot  tfie  landlord  of  the  hoote  to  tiie 

onflest  expense.    On  the  other  hand, 

ve  children   were    sumptuotialy  snp- 

pfed  from  the  deasert.    On  this  opjKNr- 

bnhy,  I  may  give  a  notion  of  the  sim- 

pfidty  of  thoee  times,  by  inentioDin; 

that  my  m<ither  one  day  distressed  ns 

extremely,  by  throwing  away  the  ices 

wViich  had  bc«n  sent  ns  from  the  table, 

becanse  abe  fancied  it  impossible  that 

the  stomach  shoold  bear  a  real  ice 

kiweyer  sweetened. 

Besides    these  dainties,  which  we 
giadnallY  learned  to  enjoy  and  digest 
estremeV  well,  it  also  seemed  to  ns 
ehiidren  a  ffreat  pleasnre  to  be  in  a 
neasiire  refeased  fitxn  fixed  hows  of 
lesBQos,  and  from   severe  discipline. 
My  Other's  iU-bmnour  increaseo;  he 
coald  not  resign  himself  to  the  inevita- 
ble.   How  dm  he  tanneot  himself  my 
Bother,  and  her  Mend  the  intenneter, 
the  ooonseDors,  and    aU  his  friends, 
snly  to  get  rid  <^  the  Cbont !    In  vain 
was  it  represented  to  him  that  the  pre- 
sence of  sQch  a  man  in  the  boose,  un- 
der the  aetnal  drcnmstances,  was  a 
real  benefit ;  that  a  peipstoal  soece»- 
■OD  eitherof  ofllcers  or  privateswoolfl 
follow  oo  the  removal  of  the  Cooit 
None  of  these  argnments  would  hit 
Mm.    The  present  seemed  to  him  so 
intolerable,  that  his  vexation  prevented 
him  concemng  any  thing  worse  which 
■iditlbUow. 

m  this  way  was  bis  activity  re. 
■truied  whidi  he  had  been  used  to 
employ  on  ns.  Hie  tasks  which  he 
set  m  he  now  no  kmger  re<inired  with 
bisloraier  exactness,  andwe  tried  in 
aU  possible  ways  to  gratify  oar  curiositv 
for  mifitary  and  otl^  public  proceed* 
inga,  not  onlv  at  home  but  also  in  the 
street^  which  was  easflyaccomphsbed, 
as  the  boase>door,  q>en  day  and 
night,  was  guarded  by  sentries  who 
£a  not  trouble  themselves  about  the 
tunning  in  and  out  of  restless  child- 
ren. 

The  many  afihirs  which  were  set* 
tied  before  Uie  tribunal  of  the  King's 
fieutenant,  gained  a  special  charm 
from  his  peodiar  care  to  accompany 
his  decisions  with  some  witty,  sharp, 
and  pleasant  turn.  What  he  decreed 
was  severely  just ;  his  mode  of  express- 
ing it  was  whimsical  and  poignant  He 
eeemed  to  have  taken  the  Duke  of 
Oiiwiiii*  as  his  model.    There  passed 


hardly  a  day  in  which  the  interpreter 
did  not  relate  some  anecdote  or  other 
(tf  the  kind  to  entertain  us  and  my 
mother.  This  lively  man  had  made 
for  himself  a  UtUe  collection  of  such 
Solomonian  decisions.  But  I  remem- 
ber only  the  general  impression,  and 
cannot  recall  any  one  case  in  particu- 
lar. 

Time  made  the  strange  character  of 
the  Count  more  and  more  intelligible. 
This  man  had  the  clearest  conscious- 
ness of  himself  and  his  own  p«culiari- 
ties ;  and  as  there  were  certain  times 
when  a  kind  of  ill-humour,  hypochon- 
dria, or  whatever  may  be  the  name  of 
the  evil  demon,  seized  him,  therefore 
at  such  hours,  which  often  prolonged 
thonselves  to  days,  he  retired  into  nis 
chamber,  saw  no  one  but  his  servant, 
and  even  in  urgent  cases  could  not  be 
prevafled  on  to  receive  any  on^  But 
as  soon  as  the  evil  spirit  had  left  him, 
he  appeared,  as  before,  mild,  cheeiluly 
and  active.  From  the  talk  of  \m  west* 
vant.  Saint  Jean,  a  small,  lean  man,  of 
Kvely  ^ood.nature,  it  might  be  mferred 
that,  m  eariier  years,  when  oveipow- 
ered  by  this  temper,  he  had  cuiied 
some  great  misfortune;  and  that* 
therefore,  in  so  impcvtant  a  post  as  his, 
and  exposed  to  tne  eyes  of  all  the 
world,  ne  was  rigidly  determined  in 
avoiding  the  like  errors. 

In  tl^  verv  first  days  of  the  Count's 
residence,  all  the  Frankfort  artists,  as 
Hirt,  Sch&tz,  Trautmann,  Nothnagel, 
Junker,  were  sent  for  to  him.  They 
showed  him  the  pictures  thej  had 
ready,  and  the  Count  purchased  what 
was  for  sale. 

My  prettj  light  end-room  in  the 
attic  was  given  up  to  him,  and  was 
immediately  tumea  into  a.  cabinet  and 
painting-room;  for  he  designed  to 
employ,  for  a  considerable  time,  all  the 
artists,  but  especially  Seekaz  of  Darm- 
stadt whose  pencil  highly  delighted 
him  D^  its  natural  and  simple  repre* 
sentations.  He  therefore  had  an 
account  sent  from  Grasse,  where  his 
ekier  brother  had  a  handsome  house,  of 
the  dimensions  of  all  the  rooms  and 
cabinets,  considered  with  the  artists 
the  proper  divisions  of  the  walls,  and 
determined  accordingly  the  sizes  of  the 
large  ofl  pictures,  wluch  were  not  to 
be  placed  m  frames,  but  to  be  fixed  on 
the  walls,  like  the  pieces  of  room-pi^ 
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pers.  And  now  the  work  proceeded 
zealously.  Seekaz  undertook  country 
scenes,  in  which  the  old  people  and 
children,  copied  directly  from  nature, 
succeeded  admirably.  The  young  men 
did  not  answer  so  well,  being  gene- 
rally too  thin ;  and  the  women  failed 
from  the  opposite  fault.  For  as  he 
had  a  little,  fat,  good,  but  disaCTeeable- 
lodcing  wife,  who  would  let  him  have 
no  model  but  herself,  he  could  produce 
nothing  attractive  in  this  way.  More- 
over, he  had  been  compelled  to  exceed 
the  usual  size  of  his  figures.  His  trees 
had  truth,  but  an  over-minute  kind  of 
foliage.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Brintmann, 
whose  pencil  in  easel-pictores  is  not 
contemptible. 

Schiitz,  the  landscape  painter,  was 
perhaps  most  at  home  in  the  undertak- 
m^.  He  was  thoroughly  master  of  the 
Rhine  country,  and  of  the  sunny  tone 
which  animates  it  in  the  fine  season  of 
the  year.  He  was  not  altogether  un- 
practised in  working  on  a  larger  scale* 
m  which  he  showed  no  defect  of  execu- 
ti6n  or  harmony.  He  produced  very 
pleasing  pictures. 

l^rautmann  Rembrandiized  some  re- 
suscitation miracles  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  along  with  them,  set  fire  to 
villages  and  miUs  on  canvass.  He,  as 
I  found  from  the  sketches  of  the  rooms, 
had  a  cabinet  entirely  allotted  to  him. 
Hirt  painted  some  good  oak  and  beech 
forests.  His  cattle  were  praiseworthy. 
Junker,  being  accustomed  to  imitate 
the  most  laboured  of  the  Dutch,  could 
least  of  all  mauafe  this  furniture  style. 
Yet  he  prevailecTon  himself  to  orna- 
ment many  compartments  with  fiowers 
and  finiits,  in  return  for  ample  pay. 
ment 

As  I  had  known  all  these  men  from 
my  earliest  youth  up,  and  had  often 
visited  them  in  then:  paintinff-rooms — 
and  as  the  Count  also  willingly  had  me 
with  him — I  was  present  at  the  sug. 
gestions,  consultations,  orderings,  as 
well  as  at  the  deliveries  of  the  pic- 
tures, and  safely  ventured,  especially 
when  sketches  and  desi^s  were  pre- 
sented, to  ofier  my  opmion.  I  had 
already  obtained  among  amateure — 
but  particularly  at  auctions,  which  I 
diligently  attended  —  the  renown  of 
knowing  immediately  what  any  histo- 
rical picture  represented,  whether 
taken  from  Biblical  or  profane  his- 
tory, or  from  mythology ;  and  even 
if  I  did  not  always  hit  Uie  meaning  of 
allegorical  pictures,  yet  there  was  sel- 


dom any  one  present  who  understood  it 
better  than  I.  Thus  I  had  often  per- 
suaded the  artists  to  represent  this  or 
that  object,  and  I  now  most  gladly 
made  use  of  my  actual  opportunities,  i 
still  remember  that  I  composed  a  de^ 
tailed  essay,  in  which  I  described 
twelve  pictures,  which  were  to  exhibit 
the  story  of  Joseph.  Some  of  th^m 
were  executed. 

After  these  proceedings,  that  iot  a 
boy  were  certainly  praiseworthy,  I 
shall  also  mention  a  little  disgrace 
which  happened  to  me  within  tlus 
drcle  of  artists.  I  was  &miliar  with 
all  the  pictures  which  had  been  gra* 
dually  brought  into  that  room.  My 
youthful  curiosity  left  nothing. unseen 
or  unexamined.  Once  I  found,  be- 
hind the  stove,  a  little  black  box.  I 
did  not  hjl  to  piy  into  its  contenta. 
and,  without  much  deliberatioii,  I 
drew  back  the  bolt.  The  ]Mcture 
within  was  indeed  of  a  kind  not  ooia- 
monly  displayed  to  the  e^es,  and,  ai- 
though  I  began  to  bolt  it  up  agum 
immediately,  I  could  not  do  this  ftMBt 
enouffh.  The  Ck>unt  entered,  and 
caught  me.  •<  Who  gave  you  leave 
to  open  this  box?"  said  he,  with  his  air 
of  King's  lieutenant.  I  bad  no  veary 
ready  answer,  and  he  instantly  decreed 
my  pimishment  with  much  severity; 
**  For  eight  days  you  shall  not  enter 
this  room."  I  made  a  bow,  and  went 
out :  and  most  acouratdy  did  I  obey 
the  command,  so  as  much  to  vex  the 
good  Seekaz,  who  used  to  work  in  the 
very  room — for  he  liked  me  to  be 
with  him ;  and,  out  of  a  little  spite,  I 
carried  my  obedience  so  far,  that  I  left 
on  the  threshold  Seekaz's  cc^ee,  wbitih 
I  usually  took  to  him.  Thus  -he  waa 
obliged  to  leave  his  work  and  fetch  it, 
which  he  took  so  ill  that  be  grew 
almost  to  dislike  me. 

It  must  now  seem  necessary  to  state 
more  clearly,  and  make  intelligible,  how 
in  such  cases  I  made  my  way  through, 
more  or  less  easily,  with  French,  which, 
however,  I  had  not  learned.  In  this, 
also,  I  found  the  use  of  my  natural  gift, 
by  which  I  could  readily  catch  the 
sound  of  a  language,  the  rhythm,  the 
accent,  the  tone,  and  all  its  outward 
peculiarities.  I  knew  many  Latin 
words ;  Italian  suggested  still  more,  and 
so  in  a  short  time  I  picked  up  so  much 
by  listening  to  servants  and  sddiers, 
sentries  and  visiters,  that,  if  unable  to 
mix  in  conversation,  I  could  yet  manage 
some  questions  and  answers.    All  ttos 
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however,  was  little  compared  with  the  own  age,  with  many  pranks  in  the  cor- 

pnofit  which  I  derived  from  the  theatre,  ridors,  and  even,  m  the  mild  ee^on, 

I  had  received  from  my  grandfather  a  before  the  door,  a  handsome  lively  boy 

free  tick^  which,  in  spite  of  my  fei-  joined  us,  who  belonged  to  the  theatre, 

\hetB  reluctance,  and  by  dint  of  my  and  whom  I  had  seen  in  many  little 

mother's  support,  1  made  use  of  daily,  parts,  though  only  casually.    He  could 


Thos  I^  sat  now  in  the  pit,  before  a 
iDreign  stage,  and  kept  the  sharper 
wiitch  on  the  movement,  and  the  ex- 
pressiveness of  gesture  and  speech,  be- 


come best  to  an  understanding  with 
me,  as  1  could  use  with  him  what  I 
knew  of  French;  and  he  sought  me 
the  more,  because  there  was  no  boy 


cause  I  understood  .little  or  nothing  of  of  his  age  and  nation  in  the  theatre. 


what  was  said,  and  could  derive  my 
entertainment  only  frpm  the  action  and 
tone  of  voice.  I  understood  least  of  the 
comedy,  because  it  was  spoken  quicklv, 
and  related  to  matters  of  common  life, 
of  the  phrases  of  which  I  knew  nothing. 


or  any  where  in  the  neighbourhood- 
We  kept  each  other  con^pany  at  other 
times  as  well  as  during  the  play ;  and 
even  while  the  representation  went  on, 
he  seldom  left  me  alone.  He  was  a 
most  delishthil  youn^  braggart,  prated 


Tragedy  was  not  so  often  played,  and  charmingly,  and  without  ceasing,  and 
the  measured  step,  the  mechanical  had  so  much  to  tell  of  his  adventures, 
rhythm  of  the  Alexandrines,  the  gen-  quarrels,  and  other  wonders,  that  he 
erality  of  the  expression,  made  it  eveiy  ^ve  me  extraordinary  amusement.  In 
way  more  intelligible  to  me.  So  it  four  weeks  £  gained  from  him  more  of 
was  not  long  before  I  took  up  Racine,  the  lan^age,  and  the  art  of  communi- 
which  I  found  m  my  father^s  hbrary,  eating  m  it,  than  could  have  been  ima- 
and  declaimed  the  pieces  to  myself  m  gined;  so  that  no  one  knew  how  at 
the  stage  manner,  as  the  organ  of  my  once,  and  as  if  by  inspiration,  I  had 
car,  and  my  organ  of  speech,  so  closely   learned  the  foreign  tongue.  , 

allied  to  that,  had  caught  it ;  and  this  In  the  very  earliest  days  of  our  ac- 
i  did  with  great  animation,  before  I  quaintance,  he  drew  me  with  him  to 
could  understand  any  one  speech  from  the  theatre,  and  took  me  specially  to 
beginning  to  end.  '  Nay,  I  learned  the  green-room,  where  the  actors  and 
whole  passages  by  rote,  and  recited  actresses  remained  in  the  intervals  of 
them  nke  a  trained  speaking-bird;  their  performance,  and  dressed  and 
which  was  the  easier  to  me,  because  I  undressed  themselves.  The  place  was 
had  previously  learned  by  rote  passages  neither  pleasant  nor  convenient;  for 
of  the  fiible,  which  are  mostly  unintel.  the  theatre  had  been  crammed  into  a 
ligible  to  a  child,  and  had  accustomed  concert-room,  so  that  there  were  no 
myself  to  recite  them  in  the  tone  of  the  separate  rooms  behind  the  stage  for 
Protestant  preachers.  The  versified  the  actors.  A  moderately-sizea  side- 
French  comedy  was  therefore  a  great  room,  which  had  formerly  served  for 
bvourite.  The  pieces  of  Destouches,  card  parties,  was  now  mostly  occupied 
Marivaux,  La  Chaup^e,  were  often  m  common  by  both  sexes,  who  appear- 
produced,  and  I  still  remember  dis-  ed  as  little  bashftd  before  each  other 
tinctjy  many  characteristic  figures.  Of  as  before  us  children,  when  in  putting 
those  of  Mmidre  I  recoUect  less.  That  on,  or  changing  any  part  of  the  dress, 
which  made  the  greatest  impression  there  was  some  little  infringement  of 
on  me  was  the  «« Hypermnestra "  of  decency.  I  had  never  seen  any  thing 
Lemidre,  which,  as  a  new  piece,  was  of  the  kmd ;  yet,  from  habit,  qn  re- 
yerkfnned  with  care,  and  often  repeat-  peated  visits,  I  soon  learned  to  regard 
ed.  The  iinpression  which  the  Devin  it  as  quite  natural, 
du  Village,  Hose  and  Colas,  Annette  Before  long,  however,  a  private  and 
and  Lubin  made  on  me  was  very  peculiar  interest  of  my  own  sprang  up. 
agreeable.  I  can  even  now  recall  the  The  young  Derones — ^for  so  I  will  name 
youths  and  girls,  the  ribands  they  were  the  boy  with  whom  I  continued  to  keep 
covered  with,  and  the  gestures  they  up  my  connection — was,  except  as  to 
xmed.  ficdbre  long,  the  wish  arose  in  his  boasting,  a  boy  of  good  morals  and 
me  to  examine  the  theatre  itself,  for  very  agreeable  demeanour.  He  intro- 
doing  which  abundant  occasion  ofiered ;  duced  me  to  his  sister,  who  was  a  cou- 
ibr,  as  I  had  not  always  patience  to  pie  of  years  older  than  me,  and  a  most 
hear  out  the  whole  piece,  and  often  pleasing  girl,  well  grown,  of  regular 
amoBed  myself  among  children  of  my  shape,  l>rowQ  complexion,  and  biack 
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hair  and  ayes.  Her  whole  demeanour 
had  sometning  quiet,  even  sad.  I  tried 
in  every  Way  to  please  her ;  but  I  could 
not  win  h^r  notice.  Young  girls  think 
themselves  very  fiar  advanc^  beyond 
jrounger  bo3r8 ;  and,  fixing  their  atten- 
tion on  grown-up  young  men,  behave 
like  aunts  towards  a  lK»y  whose  first 
mcJination  is  directed  to  them.  There 
was  a  younger  brother,  with  whom  I 
had  no  intercourse. 

Often,  when  the  mother  was  at  re- 
hearsals, or  in  society,  we  came  toge- 
ther  in  her  house,  in  order  to  play  or 
amuse  ourselves.  I  never  went  there 
without  giving  tiie  fair  one  a  flower,  a 
fruit,  or  something  else,  which,  indeed, 
she  always  received  with  much  courte- 

S\  and  thanked  me  most  graciously, 
ut  I  never  saw  her  melancholy  look 
brighten,  and  found  no  sign  that  she 
ever  gave  me  any  further  thought.  At 
last  I  fancied  that  I  had  discovered  her 
secret.  The  boy  showed  me  behind 
his  mother's  bed,  which  was  ornament- 
ed with  elegant  silk  curtains,  a  crayon 
drawing,  the  portrait  of  a  handsome 
man ;  and  he  remarked,  at  the  same 
time,  with  a  sly  look,  he  is  not  exactly 

Eapa,  but  all  the  same  thing.  While 
e  praised  this  man,  and  related  many 
thii^  in  his  circumstantial  and  boast- 
ful manner,  I  thought  1  made  out  that 
the  daughter  probably  belonged  to  the 
&ther,  and  the  two  other  children  to 
the  friend.  Thus  I  now  explained  to 
myself  her  melancholy  look,  and  only 
loved  her  for  it  the  more. 

My  likmg  for  this  girl  helped  me  to 
put  up  with  the  extravagances  of  her 
brother,  who  did  not  always  keep  with- 
in bounds.  I  had  often  to  endure  the 
prolix  narration  of  his  exploits,  the 
many  duels  he  had  fbuffht,  yet  without 
choosing  to  hurt  the  omer*-all  for  the 
mere  siHce  of  honour.  He  had  always 
been  able  to  disarm  his  antagonist,  and 
had  then  forgiven  hinf.  Nay,  he  was 
such  a  master  of  fencing,  that  he  had 
been  once  himself  in  great  difiiculty 
ttom  striking  the  sword  of  his  opponent 
up  into  a  high  tree,  so  that  it  was  hard 
to  fetch  it  down  again. 

It  much  facilitated  ray  visits  to  the 
tiieatre,  that  my  free  ticket,  being  from 
the  hands  of  the  chief  magistrate,  gave 
me  admission  to  any  of  the  seats,  and 
therefore,  also,  to  those  in  the  prosce- 
nium.  This,  in  the  French  &shion,  was 
very  deep,  and  enclosed  on  each  side 
with  seats,  which,  being  surrounded 


by  a  low  rail,  ascended  in  several  rows 
behind  each  other,  so  that  the  lowest 
were  raised  but  a  little  above  the  stage. 
The  whole  was  regarded  as  a  place  of 
special  honour,  and  in  general  only 
officers  made  use  of  it ;  although  the 
nearness  of  the  aotors  destroyed,  I  wiii 
not  say  all  illusion,  but  even,  in  a  mea* 
sure,  all  enjoyment  Thus  I  had  my- 
self experienced,  and  seen  with  my 
own  eyes,  that  usage  or  abuse  which 
Voltaire  so  much  complams  of.  When 
in  a  very  full  house,  for  instance,  if  troops 
were  passing  through,  distinguished  of- 
ficers strove  for  those  privileged  seats* 
which  were  nevertheless  generally 
occupied  before;  then  some  rows  of 
benches  and  chairs  were  added  m  the 
proscenium  on  the  stage  itself,  and  no- 
thing remained  for  me  heroes  and 
heroines  but  to  disclose  their  secrets  in 
the  very  Hmited  space  which  was  left 
between  the  uniforms  and  orders.  I 
have  seen  even  the  «*  Hypermnestra'* 
itself  played  in  this  way. 

The  curtain  did  not  ^  between  the 
acts ;  and  I  still  remember  an  odd  cus. 
tom,  which  I  could  not  but  tlunk  verv 
extraordinary,  as  its  inconsistency  with 
art  seemed  to  an  honest  German 
boy  like  me  altogether  insupportable. 
For  the  theatre  was  considered  as  a  ^ 
high  sanctuary,  and  any  distuibance 
occurring  there  would  have  required  to 
be  immediately  punished  as  the  worst 
of  offences  against  the  majesty  of  the 
public  Two  mnadiers,  wiUi  their 
muskets  grounded,  stood,  therefore^ 
in  aU  comedies,  quite  in  view,  at  each 
side  of  the  flat  scene,  and  were  wit- 
nesses of  all  that  went  on  in  the  bosom 
of  the  ftimily.  Because,  as  {  said  be- 
fore, the  curtain  was  not  dropped 
between  the  acts,  therefore,  when  the 
music  struck  up,  two  others  relieved 
guard  by  coming  from  the  side  scenes 
right  before  those  others,  who  then  in 
the  same  orderly  way  retired.  Now, 
if  such  a  practice  was  exactly  fitted  to 
destroy  whatever  in  a  theatre  is  called 
illusion— this  is  the  more  striking,  be- 
cause it  was  done  at  a  time  when, 
according  to  Diderot's  principles  and 
example,  the  most  natural  of  natural- 
ness was  required  (m  the  stage,  and  a 
perfect  deception  was  proposed  as  the 
proper  aim  of  scenic  art  Tragedy, 
however,  was  freed  from  this  r^[ula- 
tionof  military  police,  and  the  heroes 
of  antiquity  had  the  right  of  guarding 
themselves.    The  same  gr^uidien, 
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liwiew^,  stood  near  eaoogfa  behind  the 


TbnB  I  may  abo  nientioD,  that  I  saw 
DideroriB    Pin  de  Fmm^^  and  the 
PhSotojpikgrm  ci  PaKpot,  and  itili  per- 
lietly  lepembertbe  figor&of  the  philo- 
aopber,  in  the  latter  play,  ffomg  on  all* 
ten  and  e8tin|r  a  raw  letoice ;  yet 
A  this  dramatic  varie^  codd    not 
^vajB  keep  ns  diildren  in  the  theatre. 
We  pbfea  m  fine  weather  in  front  of 
i»  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  prae- 
tised  aB  manner  of  abeorditiea,  which, 
especia^  on  Sondaya  and  festivals,  by 
no  means  agreed  with  oor   exterior. 
Tar  I  and  my  equals  then  appeared 
dressed,  as  was  described  in  that  tale, 
with  the  hat  under  the  arm,  and  a  httle 
aword,  of  which  the  hilt  was  adorned 
with  a  large  silken  knot    Once  when 
we  hadk>^  proceeded  in  this  way,  and 
Derones  haid  mixed  anxing  us,  he  took 
it  into  his  bead  to  assert  to  me  that  I 
had  offended  him,  and  must  gire  him 
aatia&i^icn.     I  had  in  truth  no  notion 
cf  the  caase  for  this,  but  accepted  hk 
cbaAenge,  and  was  ^oing  to  draw.  But 
he  asEiied  me  that  it  was  usual  in  such 
cases  to  go  to  a  solitary  p]i^  in  order 
to  settle  the  matter  conveniently.    We 
r^iaffed,  therefore,  behind  some  bams, 
and  placed  ounelves  in  the  proper  at- 
titude.   The  combat  took  place  in  a 
somewhat  theatric  style;  the  blades 
clinked,  and  the  thrusts  fcdlowed  close 
upon  each  other.    But  in  the  heat  of 
me  contest,  the  point  of  his  sword  re- 
maned fixed  in  the  knot  of  my  hih. 
lliis  appenda|pe  was  pierced  through, 
and  he  assared  me  that  he  had  now  re- 
coved  the  most  perfect  satis&etion ; 
then  emhfaced  me,  also  very  theatn- 
caSy,  and  we  went  to  the  next  cofibe- 
hoQse  to  refre^  ovmelves  after  our  ez- 
dtem^it  with  a  glass  of  almond-milk, 
and  to  knit  our  dd  friendship  all  the 
cfeser. 

I  wiD  i«]ate  on  this  oocasfon  another 
advmtnre,  which  also  befi^  me  in  the 
theatre,  though  at  a  later  time.  I 
sat  with  one  of  my  companions  very 
quietly  in  the  pit,  and  we  looked  with 
pleasure  at  a  vat-wevi^  execdted  with 
nraeh  skill  and  grace  br  a  handsome 
boy,  about  our  age,  we  son  of  a 
frcnch  dancing-master  who  was  pass- 
mgthroogh  the  town.  He  was  dressed, 
in  dancer  frishk»,  in  a  cktse  waistcoat 
of  red  silk  ending  in  a  short  frock,  like 


a  runner's  apron,  which  floated  above 
the  knees.  Together  with  the  whole 
public  we  had  given  our  applause  to 
this  young  artist,  when  it  occurred  to 
me,  f  know  not  how,  to  make  a  moral 
reflection;  I  said  to  my  companion— > 
handsomdy  as  this  boy  is  adorned, 
and  fine  as  »  his  appearance,wbo  knowa 
in  how  tattered  a  jerkin  be  may 
sleep  to.night  t  All  had  risen  to  go, 
only  the  crowd  prevented  us  moving. 
A  woman  who  sat  near  me,  and  now 
stood  close  to  me»  happened  to  be  the 
motherof  the  jToung  performer,  and  fek 
herself  much  injured  by  my  reflection. 
For  my  misfortune,  she  knew  enoi^ 
of  German  to  understand  me,  and 
spoke  it  just  well  enough  to  scold. 
She  abused  me  violently :  Wh(v  then, 
was  I,  she  should  like  to  know,  who 
presumed  to  suspect  the  fomiiy  and 
condition  of  this  young  man  ?  At  all 
events,  she  would  warrant  him  as 
good  as  me,  and  his  talents  might 
very  likely  procure  him  advantages 
of  which  I  slKNikl  not  dare  to  dream 
formyselt  ^le  inflicted  tliis  rebuke 
on  me  in  the  midst  of  the  crush,  and 
made  those  about  me  wonder  what 
Dossible  excess  of  rudeness  I  could 
have  committed.  As  I  could  neither 
excuse  myself,  nor  escape  fitxn  hei^  I 
was  real^  pc^exed;  and  when  she 
paused  ibir  a  moment  I  said,  without 
anj  special  meaning,  «•  Why  so  much 
noise  about  it  ?  To-day  he's  red — to> 
morrow  dead  H**  These  words  seem- 
ed to  strike  the  woman  dumb.  She 
fooked  at  me,  and  moved  away  as 
soon  as  it  was  at  all  possible.  I 
thought  no  more  of  my  eaqn'esBimw : 
only  some  time  after  they  occurred 
to  me,  when  the  boy,  instiad  of  con- 
tinning  to  perform»  became  iO,  and 
that  very  dangerously.  I  cannot  say 
whether  he  died.  Such  intimations^ 
convejed  in  a  word  uaseasoQAblv,  or 
even  improperly  spoken,  were  held  of 
weurht  among  the  ancients ;  and  it  is 
higUjr  remanaUe  that  the  forms  of 
bebet  and  superstition  among  all  peo. 
pies,  and  in  all  ttmes^  have  always  re* 
mained  the  same. 

From  the  first  day  of  the  occupation 
of  our  town  there  was  no  want  or  |>er» 
petual  diversiont  especially  for  chikU 
ren  and  young  people.  Plays  andT 
iMdQs^  parades  and  marches,  drew  ear 
attentkm  this  way  and  that.    The  last 
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paiticidaity,  were  always  oo  the  in- 
crease, and  the  soldier's  life  seemed  to 
us  most  joyous  and  delightful. 

The  residence  of  the  King's  lieu- 
tenant in  our  house  procured  us  the  ad- 
vantage of  seeing,  one  after  another, 
all  the  important  persons  of  the  French 
army,  and  especially  of  beholding, 
close  at  hand,  the  leaders  whose  names 
had  ah'eady  been  brought  to  us  by 
leport.  Thus,  from  stairs  and  landing- 
places^  as  if  from  p^allenea,  we  looked 
on  very  conveniently  while  the  gener- 
als went  bv.  Above  all  of  them,  I  re. 
member  the  Prince  of  Soubise  as  a 
handsome  and  af^le  man ;  bat  recall 
most  distinctly  the  Marshal  de  Brog- 
lie,  as  younger,  not  tall,  but  well-made, 
fively,  and  looking  about  him  with 
keen-witted  glances,  and  active  in  his 
movements. 

He  came  often  to  the  King's  lieu- 
tenant, and  it  was  easy  to  observe  that 
the  conversation  was  on  important 
matters.  The  first  quarter  of  a  year 
had  hardly  accustomed  us  to  the  in- 
trusioif  of  our  guest,  when  the  rumour 
began  to  spreui  obscurely  that  the 
AlBes  were  marching  forward,  and 
Duke  Ferdmand  of  Brunswick  was 
coming  to  drive  the  French  from  the 
Maine.  Of  these,  who  could  boast 
no  great  success  in  the  war,  there  was 
no  high  opinion ;  and,  since  the  battle 
of  ftossbach,  they  were  thought  con- 
temptible. There  was  the  utmost  re- 
liance on  Duke  Ferdtnand,  and  those 
inclined  towards  Prussia  expected 
eagerly  their  deliverance  from  their 
actual  burden.  My  &ther  was  some- 
what more  cfaeei^fui— my  mother  in 
anxiety.  She  had  sense  enouff  h  to  see 
that  a  present  small  evil  might  easily 
be  exchanged  for  a  great  vexation ; 
lor  it  was  only  too  plain  that  they 
would  not  retire  befiote  the  Dnke,  but 
ffive  battle  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  city.  A  defeat  of  the  French,  a 
flight,  a  defence  of  the  dtj— 'Were  it 
but  in  order  to  cover  the  rear  and  hold 
the  bridse— «  bombardment,  a  sack- 
all  rose  before  the  excited  unagination, 
and  gave  anxiety  to  both  paities.  My 
motMr,  who  could  bear  evtsry  thing  but 
anxiety,  made  the  interpreter  iifform 
the  Count  of  her  apprehensions.  She 
'  received  the  answer  usual  in  soch  cas- 
es—She  might  be  quite  at  ease,  as 
tiiere  was  no  danger ;  and  also  nrast 
Iceep  herself /quiet,  and  speak  to  no  one 
4)f  the  matter. 
Many  troops  jpramed  tbrongb  the 


city,  and  it  was  known  that  they  halted 
at  Berg.  The  coming  and  going,  the 
riding  and  running,  increased  con- 
stancy, and  our  house  was  in  uproar 
day  and  night.  At  this  time  I  often 
saw  Mars^  Brqglie,  always  cheerful, 
just  the  same  in  look  and  demeanoijqr 
one  time  as  another ;  and  I  was  after- 
wards glad  to  find  a  man  celebrated  m 
history,  whose  appearance  had  made 
80  good  and  lasting  an  impression  on 
ine. 

Thus  at  last,  aftw  a  restless  Easter- 
Week,  came  on  the  Good-Friday  of 
1750.  A  great  stillness  announced  the 
approaching  stonn.  We  children  were 
forbidden  to  leave  the  house ;  but  my 
frtther  could  not  be  quiet,  and  went 
out.  The  battle  began;  I  went  to 
the  highest  loft,  whence,  indeed,  I  was 
prevented  seeing  the  country  round, 
but  could  hear  perfectly  the  thunder 
of  the  cannons,  and  the  continuous  fire 
of  the  small  arms.  After  some  hours 
we  saw  the  first  tokens  of  the  battle  in 
a  line  of  waggons,  on  which  the 
wounded,  with  their  various  woefiil 
mutilatbns  and  aspects,  were  slowly 
drawn  past  us,  and  taken  to  the  mo* 
nastery  of  St  Mary,  which  had  been 
turned  into  an  hospital  The  compas- 
sion of  the  citizens  was  immediately 
excited.  Beer,  wine,  breed,  monev 
were  handed  -to  those  who  codd  still 
receive  any  thing.  But  when,  some 
time  after,  wounded  and  captived 
Germans  were  seen  in  the  procession, 
the  pity  passed  all  bouncb,  and  it 
seemed  that  every  one  would  strip 
himself  of  all  his  moveable  property 
in  order  to  aasist  his  afflicted  country- 
men. 

The  prisQoers,  however,  were  signs 
of  a  battle  un&vourable  to  the  Allies. 
My  fiither  being  quite  certain,  from 
his  party  feeling,  that  they  would  con- 
quer,  had  the  passionate  daring  to  go 
to  meet  the  iM^wd-for  victors,  without 
e(Hi8id«nng  that  the  beaten  feeces 
would  necessarily  beforehand  pass 
over  him  in  their  flight  He  went 
first  to  his  garden  in  front  of  the 
Fiiedbeiff  gate,  where  he  found  every 
thing  in  umeiiness  and  quiet  Thmilie 
ventured  to  the  Bomheim  heath,  where» 
however,  he  desciied  seveval  scatter- 
ed camp-foUowen,  who  amused  them- 
srives  with  shooting  at  the  bomdair 
atones,  so  that  the  lebouidin^  balls 
whizzed  about  the  head  of  the  mquisi- 
tive  wanderer.  He  therefcHe  thonght 
it  BMn  prodent  to  retire,  and  learned 
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J,  what  the  noin  of  the  firing 
Bi^  iiave  before  made  plain  to  ium, 
tfel  an  went  well  for  tine  Freocb,  and 
then  was  no  eiiance  Of  their  retreat 
HaTing  reached  his  boase,  full  of  ill- 
knuNtr,  the  a^ght  of  hie  womided  and 
•aptated  eouBtrjnnea  drove  him  alto- 
f^her  fmn  his  usual  aelf-commaiML 
Be,  toQ^  bMd  Tariooa  beaefiu^tioDa  be- 
afowerf  npoo  tboae  paaaiog  by ;  but 
€0(7  the  Gemans  were  to  have  tbemi 
v6jch  was  not  always  poasible,  be. 
caaw  destiny  bad  heajfed  together 
feeadsand  foes. 

My  sother  and  we  children,  who 
had  previously  reckoned  on  the  Count's 
vmd^  and  bad  thare/ote  passed  a  to- 
lerably quiet  day,  were  highly  pleased, 
and  my  mother  doubly  oondbrted, 
when  she  iaqnired  the  next  day  at  the 
onde  of  her  little  treasure-box  by 
BMaoB  of  the  point  of  a  needle,  and 
received  a  very  cheering  answer  for 
the  present  as  weHss  the  future.    We 


oar  iuher  the  same  fieuth  and 
the  sane  kt^ngB ;  we  flattered  him 
all  we  cooid;  we  entreated  bun  to 
t^e  some  food,  which  he  had  abstam- 
ed  froB  ail  daf.  But  he  rejected  our 
fliwswiu  and  every  kind  of  enjoyment, 
moi  betook  hinM<Hf  to  his  room.  Our 
joy,  aeverthdess,  was  not  disturbed  ; 
the  bneinesD  was  decided  ;  the  King's 
Untenant,  'whts  eoatrary  to  his  cos- 
tSDi»  had  to-day  been  on  horseback, 
Ntnmed  at  last,  and  his  presence  at 
home  was  nMre  necessary  than  ever. 
We  qwang  to  meet  him,  kissed  his 
bandit  and  expressed  our  joy  to  him. 
This  seeuad  to  give  hiflgi  mncb  pleasure. 
^WeD,"  he  said,  more  mildly  than 
»^lam  glad  also  on  your  ac- 
L,  MV  dear  children  t"  He  immedi. 
aie^  ofdeied  ns  sweetflMats,  sweet 
^  and  the  best  of  every  thinff,  and 
:  te  his  apartment,  surroBnoed  aL 
W99ffy  by  a  throng  of  the  ingent,  the 
slaimtMit,  and  the  suppliant 

We  had  now  a  rich  collation — pitied 
SMTgoed  &ther  who  could  not  share 
ia  ic»  and  pressed  my  mother  to  call 
hisa.  But  die  had  more  prudence,  and 
knew  well  how  uapleesant  such  gifts 
woidd  be  to  him.  Meanwhile  she  had 
nepaiei  sosm  supper,  and  would  iiadn 
have  seat  k  to  his  room,  but  he  never 
permkted  such  an  irregularis,  not 
.even  ia  the  extreraest  cases ;  and  after 
the  sweet  presents  had  been  putaeide, 
we  tried  to  persuade  him  to  comedown 
teo  the  usual  eating-reom.  At  last 
he  let  himself  be  prevailed  on  unwil- 


lingly, and  we  had  no  foreboding  of 
the  mischief  which  we  were  preparing 
for  him  and  for  ourselves.  The  stair, 
case  ran  freely  through  the  whole 
house,  post  all  the  sittii^  rooms.  Mj[ 
father,  in  going  down,  could  not  pass 
by  the  Coimt's  apartment  His  ante- 
room  was  so  full  of  people,  that,  in 
order  to  get  through  more  at  once,  he 
would  come  out,  and  this  unhappily 
took  place  in  the  moment  when  my 
father  was  passing.  The  Count  went 
up  to  him  cheerfully,  and  said,  ^  You 
roust  coomtulate  me  and  yourself 
that  this  -oangerooe  business  is  so  well 
ended."  «« Not  at  all  1"  answered  my 
&ther  with  rage,  •«  I  wish  it  bad  sent 
you  to  the  devil,  even  if  I  had  been 
nrced  to  keep  you  companv."  The 
Count  paused  a  monkent,  but  then  burst 
out  furiously,  ««  You  shall  sufl^  fer 
this:  You  shall  find  that  it  is  not  for 
nothing  you  oflfered  this  insult  to  the 
good  cause  and  to  me !" 

In  the  mean  while  my  father  came 
quietly  down,  seated  himself  near  us. 
seemed  more  cheerful  than  usual,  ana 
b^ran  to  eat  We  rejoiced  at  this,  and 
did  not  know  in  how  perifous  a  way 
he  had  rolled  the  stone  off  his  heart 
Soon  alter,  my  mother  was  called  out, 
and  we  had  great  delkht  in  chattering 
to  my  father  of  all  tfe  sweet  things 
that  the  Count  bad  ffiven  us.  My 
mother  did  not  come  hack.  At  last 
the  interpreter  came  in.  On  a  hint 
from  him  we  were  sent  to  bed,  and  as 
it  was  abready  late,  we  obeyed  willingly. 
After  a  night  of  quiet  sleep,  we  heard  of 
the  violent  movement  which  had  shaken 
the  house  on  the  previous  evening. 
The  £jaff*B  lieutenant  had  immediately 
commanded  my  fother  to  be  taken 
to  the  guard-house.  The  subalterns 
were  perfectly  aware  that  he  was  never 
to  be  contradicted  ;  but  they  had  often 
earned  thanks  by  delaying  their  obe- 
dience. The  interpreter,  so  cfosely 
connected  with  mv  motheiv  and  whose 
presence  of  mind  never  abandoned 
him,  was  able  to  excite  this  dispositkn 
very  strongly  in  them.  The  confuskm 
besides  was  so  great,  that  a  delay 
naturally  conceals  and  excused  itselt 
He  had  called  out  my  mother,  and  put 
her,  as  it  were,  into  the  hands  of  the 
aides-de-carof\  that  by  entreaties  and 
representations  she  mjgbt  gain  at 
least  a  little  time.  He  himselfhasten- 
ed  quietly  up  to  the  Count,  who,  from 
his  great  self-command,  had  immedi. 
ately  retbred  mto  his  inner  room  and 
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rather  let  the  most^mgent  businesB 
fltop  for  a  while,  than  wreak  on  an 
innocent  person  ^e  bad  feeling  which 
had  been  excited  in  him,  and  give  a 
decision  unworthy  of  his  digriity. 

The  address  of  the  interpreter 
to  the  Count,  and  the  course  of 
the  whole  conversation,  were  often 
enough  repeated  to  us  by  the  fat  me- 
diator, who  exulted  not  a  little  in  bis 
success.  Thus  I  am  still  able  to  repeat 
what  passed. 

The  interpreter  had  intended  to 
open  the  cabinet  and  enter,  an  act 
which  was  held  highly  penaJ. 

"  What  do  you  want  1"  exclaimed 
the  Count  angrily  to  him.  "  Begone  ! 
No  one  but  Saint  Jean  has  a  right  to 
enter  here." 

**  Take  me,  then,  a  moment  for 
Saint  Jean,"  answered  the  interpreter. 

**  A  strong  imagination  would  be 
needed  for  that.  Two  of  tiim  would 
not  make  one  like  you.    Leave  me  !»* 

"  Count,  you  have  received  a  great 
gift  from  heaven,  and  to  it  I  appc^." 

"  You  try  to  flatter  me  !  But  do  not 
think  you  will  succeed.'* 

**  Count  you  have  the  mat  gift  of 
listening  to  the  opinions  of  others  even 
in  moments  of  passion-^of  anger." 

"  Well,  well :  it  is  now  just  a  case  of 
having  listened  too  long  to  opinions. 
I  know  but  too  well  that  here  we  are 
not  loved  ;  that  these  citizens  look  as- 
kance at  us." 

«  Not  all." 

««  Very  many.  What !  do  these 
towns  pretend  to  be  imperial  towns  1 
They  saw  their  Emperor  elected  and 
crowned,  and  when,  from  an  unjust 
attack,  he  is  in  danger  of  loehig  bis 
dominions  and  yielding  to  an  usurper, 
when  he  fortunately  mids  liaiithful  al- 
lies who  spend  their  gold,  their  blood 
for  his  advantage — ^they  will  not  en^ 
dure  the  slight  burden  which  they 
must  .bear  as  their  share  towards 
humbling  the  enemy." 

•*  In  truth,  you  have  long  known 
these  opinions,  and  have  put  up  with 
them  like  a  wise  man.  Besides,  the 
enlpable  are  but  the  smaller  number. 
A  few,  dazzled  by  the  brilliant  quali- 
ties of  the  enemy,  whom  you  yourself 
value  as  an  pxtraordinary  man — only  a 
few—Tou  know  it  well  V 

"  Yes.  indeed  !  I  have  known  it  too 
long,  and  endured  it.  Otherwise  this 
man  would  not  have  dared,  at  a  most 
important  time,  to  utter  such  injuries 


to  my  face.  Be  they  as  many  as  th&f 
may,  they  shall  be  punisbed  in  the  p^w 
son  of  this  audacious  representative, 
and  so  learn  wffat  they  have  to  ex- 
pect." 

"  Count,  only  some  delay  !" 

•*  In  certain  matters  one  cannot  pro- 
ceed too  quickly." 

••  Only  a  short  delay." 

''  Neighbour,  you  think  you  can 
mislead  me  to  a  false  step,  but  yoa 
shall  not  succeed." 

«  £  neither  wish  to  mislead  you  to  a 
false  stept  nor  to  restrain  you  from  a 
false  one.  Your  resolution  is  just ;  it 
becomes  the  Frenchman,  the  King's 
lieutenant ;  but  consider  that  you  are 
also  Count  Thorane." 

'<  He  has  nothing  to  say  to  us  here." 

'^  Yet  the  worthy  man'  has  also  a 
claim  to  be  heard." 

«  What  then  is  it  that  he  would 
say  ?" 

"  Sir  King^s  Lieutenant !"  would  he 
say,  «*  you  tiave  had  patience  eo  long 
with  so  many  gkxMuy,  unwilling, 
blundering  men,  while  they  did  not  go 
altogether  too  &r.  This  one,  in  tmui, 
has  gone  very  far;  but  prevail  on 
yourself  Sir  King's  Lieutenant !  and 
every  one  will  praise  and  extol  you  fcr 
it" 

'<  You  know  that  I  often  pot  up 
with  your  jokes  ;  but  do  not  abuse  my 
indulgence.  Are  these  men,  then,  en- 
tirely blinded  t  Had  we  lost  the  bat- 
tle, what,  at  this  moment,  would  be 
their  fate  ?  We  fight  up  to  the  gates  ; 
we  close  them  l^hind  us  ;  we  halt ; 
we  defend  ourselves  in  order  to  cover 
our  retreat  over  the  bridge.  Do  yon 
suppose  the  enemy  would  have  put 
his  hands  in  his  pockets!  He  tfamw 
grenades  and  every  thinff  within  his 
reach,  and  the  fire  catches  wheieit 
can.  What,  then,  does  this  predoae 
householder  want!  He  would  have, 
perhaps,  a  shell  bursting  in  these 
rooms,  and  another  fc^owmg  it ;  in 
these  rooms  where  I  spared  his  cursed 
Chinese  paper,  and  put  myself  to  incon. 
venience  by  not  naihng  up  my  maps  t 
They  ought  to  have  spent  the  whole 
day  upon  their  knees." 
•«  How  many  have  done  so  !" 
«  They  should  have  been  praying 
for  a  blessing  on  us,  and  have  gone  to 
meet  the  generals  and  officers  with 
emblems  orhonour  and  of  joy,  and  die 
wearied  soldiers  with  refifeshmenls. 
Instead  of  which,  the  poison  of  this 
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pazty  spirit  destiojB  those  direst, 
nappiwr  hours  of  my  life,  even  with  so 
BMOf  anxieties  and  efibrts.*' 

*  It  is  party  q>irit.  But  you  wiD 
coly  iacrease  it  bj  punishing  this  nuui. 
nose  of  bis  opmion  will  cry  oat  on 
JOD  as  a  lyrapt  and  barbarian.  They 
viU  resaiO  bioi  as  a  martyr  who  has 
flDfiered  lor  the  good  cause.  Even 
those  OD  the  other  side,  now  his  oppo- 
neniM,  iriU  then  see  in  him  <MiIy  their 
feflow-^tizeiB,  wOl  compassionate  him ; 
Bid  wiuie  they  allow  that  you  arc  just, 
wdl  yet  think  that  you  have  proceeded 
too  hanhly." 

*I  have  listened  to  you  too  long. 
Now  be  good  eiKNigh  to  go !" 

"Hear  only  this !  Consider  that  it 
k  the  moat  unheard-of  thing  that  could 
Msibly  happen  to  this  man,  to  this 
nmily.  You  have  had  no  reason  to 
be  pleased  with  the  good- will  of  the 
anster.  But  the  mistress  of  the  house 
has  anticipated  aD  your  wishes,  and 
the  children  have  regavded  vou  as 
tbeir  uncle.  With  this  one  blow  you 
wiD  destroy  for  ever  the  peace  and 
bappmees  of  this  dwelling.  Nav,  I 
may  weU  say  that  a  bomlHBhetl  falling 
Id  the  boose  would  not  have  caus- 
ed greater  havoc  in  it  Count!  1 
have  often  admired  your  self.com- 
imnd.  Too  may  give  mo  reason  to 
adore  yoo.  It  is  noble  of  a  warrior 
to  regard  himself  in  an  enemy's  house 
IS  omy  a  goest ;  here  there  is  no  en- 
aiity,  only  error.  Prevail  so  far  upon 
yovseU,  and  you  will  gain  eternal 
leoownr' 

*•  That  would  be  a  marvellaas  con. 
seqjnence,''  answered  the  Count,  with 
aamile. 

•*  Only  the  natural  one,"  replied  the 
interpreter.**  •*  I  have  not  sent  the 
wi/S3^  the  dbildren  to  your  feet ;  ^  I 
faiow  that  such  scenes  are  a  vexation 
to  yoD.  But  I  would  i^int  the  wife  and 
ehudren  to  you,  and  all  their  thanks.  I 
would  paint  them  to  you  conversing 
aJI  their  lives  about  the  day  of  the  bat- 
fle  at  Berg,  and  about  your  magnani- 
nudty,  relatjng  it  to  their  children  and 
ddm^en's  ehudren,  and  inspiring  even 
strangem  with  their  own  feelings  to- 
waids  yoo.  An  act  of  this  kind  cannot 
pensK* 

**  Too  do  not  touch  my  weak  side, 
lb  Jnterpreter ;  I  do  not  concern  my- 
self about  posthumous  repute ;  it  is  for 
eCbfln^  not  for  me.  But,  to  do  right 
•t  the  moDaent,  not  to  postoone  my 


duties,  to  yield  no  jot  of  my  honour— 
this  is  my  anxiety.  We  have  already 
talked  too  much.  Now  go— «nd  get 
the  thanks  of  the  thankless,  whom  I 
spare  P' 

The  interpreter,  surprised  and  af- 
fected by  this  unlooked-for  happiness 
could  not  rel^n  from  tears,  and  tried 
to  kiss  the  Count's  hands.  The  Count, 
however,  repelled  him,  and  said,  gravely 
and  severely,  '<  You  know  that  I  cannot 
endure  these  things !"— And,  with  these 
words,  he  went  mto  the  anteroom  to 
attend  to  urgent  aflkirs  which  awaited 
him,  and  to  listen  to  the  multitude  of 
applicants.  Thus  the  business  was  laid 
aside,  and  the  next  day  we  celebrated, 
over  the  remains  of  the  sweet  things  of 
the  day  before,  Uie  disappearance  ot 
an  evil,  through  the  threatenmgs  of 
which  we  had  happily  slept. 

Whether  the  mterpreterhad,  in  &ct, 
spoken  so  wisely,  or  only  so  painted 
the  scene  to  himself,  as,  after  a  good 
and  successful  action,  one  is  apt  to  do, 
I  will  not  decide.  At  least  he  never 
varied  in  the  repetition  of  his  statement 
In  fine,  this  day  seemed  to  him  at  once 
the  most  anxious  and  the  most  glorious 
of  his  life. 

How  absolutely  tbe  Count  in  gen. 
eral  rejected  all  false  ceremonial,  ab- 
0tained  at  all  times  from  any  title 
which  did  not  belong  to  him,  and 
how  sprightly  he  always  was  in  his 
more  cheerful  hours,  one  Uttle  anec- 
dote will  testify. 

A  man  of  the  higher  class,  but 
who  was  also  one  of  those  abetmsQ 
solitary  Frankfbrters,  thought  he  had 
some  reason  to  complain  as  to  the 
quartering  the  Frencn  in  Ins  house. 
He  came  in  person,  and  the  interpre- 
ter oflbred  him  his  services,  which  the 
other  believed  he  had  no  need  of.  He 
made  his  appearance  before  the  Count 
with  a  suitable  bow,  and  said :— «« Yohr 
Excellency !"  The  Count  returned  his 
bow,  as  well  as  the  wend  ExceDency. 
Struck  by  this  honour,  and  £uicying 
that  the  title  must  have  been  too 
humble,  he  bent  lower  and  said — **  My 
Lord!" 

««  Sir,"  said  the  Count  very  mvdy, 
««  we  vnW  go  no  farther,  for  otherwise 
we  might  easOy  get  on  as  fieir  as  M »- 
jestf." 

The  other  was  extremely  eonfnsed, 
and  had  not  a  word  to  say.  The  in- 
terpreter, standinjB^  at  some  distance, 
ana  acquamted  with  the  whole  matter^ 
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was  malicious  enough  not  to  stir ;  but 
the  Count  went  on  with  much  cheer- 
fiihiess  : — 

"  For  example,  sir,  what  is  your 
name  1" 

«*  Spangenberg,"  replied  the  other. 

»*  And  min^'*  said  the  Count,  "  is 
Thorane.  Spangenberg,  what  do 
you  want  of  Thorane  1  So  let  us  sit 
down,  and  the  matter  will  soon  be 
settled." 

And  thus  the  matter  was,  in  truth, 
soon  settled,  to  the  great  contentment 
of  him  whom  I  have  here  called  Span- 
genberg ;  and  the  story  was  not  only 
told  the  same  evening  in  our  family 
circle  by  the  mischief-loving  interpre- 
ter, but  reproduced  with  all  its  cir- 
cumstances and  attitudes. 

After  such  confusions,  disturbances, 
and  distresses,  we  very  soon  recovered 
the  former  security  and  gaiety  with 
which  the  young  especially  live  from 
day  to  day,  if  the  state  of  things  at  all 
permits  it.  My  passion  for  the  French 
theatre  increased  with  every  perform- 
ance. I  did  not  miss  an  evening, 
although  always  on  my  return,  when  I 
sat  down  with  the  &mUy  to  supper,  I 
often  had  only  the  remains  of  their 
dishes,  and  was  compelled  to  bear  the 
reproaches  of  my  father — that  the 
theatre  was  of  no  use,  aiid  could  lead 
to  no  end.  In  these  cases  I  com- 
monly called  up  all  the  arguments  of 
every  kind  which  help  out  the  defend- 
ers of  the  stage,  when  they  get  into 
difficulties  like  mine.  Vice  in  pros- 
perity, virtue  in  distress,  are  at  last  set 
to  rights  by  poetical  justice.  Those 
fine  examples  of  ofiences  punished, 
Miss  Sar<A,  Sampson,  and  the  Lon^ 
don  Merchant,*  were  eagerly  urged 
on  my  part.  But  I  often,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  the  worst  of  it,  when  the 
Fourberie  de  Scapin  and  the  like  were 
in  the  playbill,  and  when  I  had  to 
bear  the  blame  of  the  pleasure  felt  by 
the  public  in  the  tricks  of  fraudulent 
servants  and  the  successful  follies  of 
dissipated  youths.  Neither  party  con- 
vinced the  other.  But  my  mther  was 
very  soon  reconciled  with  the  sta^, 
when  he  saw  that  I  advanced  with  m- 
credible  rapidity  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. 

Men  are,  once  for  all,  so  minded, 
that   every  one  willingly  himself  at- 


tempts what  he  sees  done  by  others,  -^ 
whether  he  has  any  fitness  for  it  or  no. 
Now  I  had  soon  gone  through  the 
whole  course  of  the  French  stage. 
Many  pieces  I  saw  already  for  the 
second  and  third  time.  All  had  passed 
before  my  eyes  and  mind,  from  the 
ioftiest  tragedy  to  the  slightest  after, 
piece  ;  andas,  when  a  child,  I  had  tried 
to  imitate  Terence,  so  now,  as  a  boy^ 
with  much  more  exciting  occasion,  I  did 
not  fail  to  reproduce  the  French  forma 
as  my  capacity  and  incai)acitv  permit- 
ted. Some  half-mythological,  half-alle- 
gorical pieces  in  the  taste  of  Piron, 
were  then  performed,  which  had  a  tone 
of  parody,  and  were  very  much  liked. 
These  representations  particularly  at- 
tracted me ;  the  golden  little  wings 
of  a  lively  Mercury,  the  thunderbolt 
of  a  disguised  Jupiter,  an  amorous 
Danae,  or  whatever  else  might  be 
the  name  of'  a  £iir  one  visited  by^the 
gods,  if  it  were  not  even  a  SHep^ 
herdess,  or  Huntress,  tcr  whom  they 
descended.  As  from  Ovid's  MeUtmor^ 
phoses,  and  Forney's  PanfA^on  My- 
thicum,  such  elements  very  frequent. 
]y  buzzed  about  in  my  head,  I  had  soon 
put  together  a  little  piece  of  the  kind 
in  my  imagination,  of  whi(ih  I  only 
remember  tiiat  the  scene  was  in  the 
country,  and  that  vet  there  was  no 
want  in  it  either  of*^  !^i^'  daughters^ 
or  princes,  or  gods.^  The  Mercury 
particularly  was  then  so  vividly  before 
my  mind,  that  I  could  still  swear  I  had 
seen  him  with  my  eyes. 

I  laid  before  my  friend  Derones  a 
veiy  neat  copy  which  I  had  made  my. 
self,  and  which  he  received  with  par- 
ticular politeness  and  the  genuine  air 
of  a  protector.  He  hastify  glanced 
through  the  manuscript,  pomtcd  out 
some  errors  of  langua^fe,  thought  some 
speeches  too  long,  and  at  last  promised 
tnat,  at  the  requisite  leisure,  he  would 
consider  the  work  more  closely,  and 
decide  upon  it.  To  my  timid  question 
whether  the  piece  could  by  any  chance 
be  acted?  he  answered  that  it  was 
certainly  not  impossible.  In  the  thea- 
tre a  great  deal  depended  on  &vour,  and 
he  would  support  me  with  all  his  heart; 
only  the  afiair  must  be  kept  secret,  for 
he  had  himself  once  surprised  the  ma- 
nagers with  ^  piece  of  his  own ;  and 
It  would  certainly  have  been  performed. 


*  Mi88  Sarah  Sampson  is  a  play  of  Lessing's. 
haps,  a  translation  of  George  BarnweU.^-TV. 


The  London  Merchant  is,  per- 
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if  tbej  had  not  discovered  too  soon 
that  he  was  the  author.  I  promised 
baa  &0  possible  silence  ;  and  soon,  in 
nint,  I  saw  the  title  of  my  work  dis- 
P^jbA  in  large  lettera  on  the  comers 
of  the  streets  and  squares. 

FrivokKB  as  my  friend  usually  was, 
the  opportunity  of  playing  the  master 
was  too  iBOch  kur  him  to  resist.  He 
lead  timx^  the  piece  with  attention, 
and  thra  szttinz  down  with  me  to  make 
SQoe  8%ht  alterations,  he  turned,  in 
tbd  comae  of  our  conversation,  the 
whole  pece  up»de  down,  so  that  not 
a  angie  ^ooe  remained  upon  another. 
He  Btroek  out,  added,  took  away  one 
ekaiacter,  substituted  another ;  in  fine 
inM^eeded  with  the  maddest  wanton- 
Bess  in  the  world,  so  that  my  hah- 
stood  on  end.  My  prejudice  that 
be  most  understand  the  matter  was 
bs  security  ;  for  he  had  so  often  incul- 
cated on  me  the  Three  Unities  of  Aris. 
Aotfe,  the  regularity  of  the  French 
itage,  the  probability,  harmony  of 
vase,  and  every  thing  that  depends 
OQthrae,  that  T  could  not  help  regard- 
ing lum  not  merely  as  instructed, 
bat  as  profound.  He  abused  the 
Boig&h  aod  despised  the  (Germans, 
andC  in  fine,  laid  before  me  that  whole 
dnm^targic  Utany  which  I  have  so 
otoL  in  my  life  b^n  compelled  to  hear 
lepeated. 

like  the  boy  in  the  feble,  I  took 
kome  my  mangled  production,  and  en. 
deavoaied  to  restore  it  again,  but  m 
vain.  As,  however,  I  would  not  alto- 
geth^  abandon  it,  I  had  a  clean  copy 
of  my  first  manuscript,  with  a  few 
altffliitio"*,  made  by  our  clerk,  which 
I  then  presented  to  my  Mber,  and 
•o  gained  from  him  at  least  this  ad- 
vantage, that  for  a  long  time  he  let 
me  aat  my  supper  in  quiet  after  the 

Tfa»  unshccessful  attempt  had  made 
me  pensive,  and  I  determined  now  to 
study,  in  the  first  sources,  these  theo- 
lies  and  laws  which  every  one  appealed 
to^  and  which  had  become  suspicious 
to  me,  chiefly  through  the  fix)wardne8s 
of  my' arrogant  instructor.  The  un- 
dertaking  was  not  indeed  difficult  for 
me,birt^boriou8.  I  read  first  Cor- 
neille^  Essay  on  the  Three  Umties, 
and  saw  clearly  from  it  what  people 
required.  But  why  they  required  this 
was  00  way  plain  to  me  ;  and,  what 


was  worst,  I  fell  immediatriy  into 
still  greater  confusion,  by  making 
acquaintance  with  the  disputes  on  the 
Cid,  and  reading  the  pre&ces  in  which 
Comeille  and  Racine  are  compelled 
to  defend  themselves  against  the 
critics  and  the  public  Here  at  least 
I  saw  most  evidently  that  no  man 
knew  what  he  wanted  ;  that  a  piece 
like  the  Cid,  which  had  produced 
the  greatest  e^ct,  was  to  be  pro- 
noun^ bad  on  the  command  of  an 
all-powerful  cardinal;  that  Racine, 
the  idol  of  the  French  in  my  day,  and 
who  had  now  become  my  idol-lfor  I 
had  learned  to  know  him  well  when 
Counsellor  Olenschlager  made  us 
children  act  Britannietis^  in  which  the 
part  of  Nero  fell  to  my  share — that 
Racine,  I  say,  even  in  bis  time  could 
come  to  no  understanding  either  with 
amateurs  or  professed  critica  By 
all  this  I  was  more  perplexed  than 
ever,  and  after  I  had  long  tormented 
myself  with  this  talking  backwards 
and  forwards,  with    this    theoretical 

rskery  of  the  previous  century,  I 
w  out  tlie  child  with  the  teeth  * 
and  fiung  away  from  me  the  whole 
trumpery,  the  more  decidedly,  because 
1  thought  I  saw  that  even  the  authors 
themselves,  who  produced  excellent 
tilings,  when  they  began  to  speak  aboat 
them,  and  to  allege  the  grounds  ef 
their  conduct,  when  they  sought  to 
defend,  justify,  and  excune  themselves, 
were  not  always  able  to  hit  the  right 
mark.  I  hastened,  therefore,  to  the 
livine  Actual,  visited  the  theatre 
mucn  more  zealously,  and  read  more 
earnestly  and  continuously,  so  that  I 
had  at  this  time  the  perseverance  to 
work  through  Racine  and  Molidre 
entirely,  and  a  ^eat  part  of  Cor- 
neille. 

The  King's  lieutenant  still  lived  on 
in  our  house.  His  demeanour  bad 
undergone  no  change,  particularly 
towards  us  ;  but  it  was  psrceivable, 
and  our  friend  the  interpreter  made  it 
still  plainer  to  us,  that  he  no  longer 
executed  his  office  with  the  same 
cheerfulness,  nor  with  the  same  zeal 
as  before,  although  always  with  the 
same  justice  and  fidelity.  His  habits 
and  manners,  which  rather  belonged 
to  a  Spaniard  than  a  Frenchman ;  his 
whims,  which  at  the  same  time  had  an 
infiuence  on  his  business ;  his  unyielding- 
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to  oireaiBetanceB  ;  hii  sensitive- 
ness as  to  every  thing  which  afi^cted 
his  persoQ  or  reputation,  all  this  to. 
£ether  might  perhaps  sometimes  bring 
him  into  conflict  with  his  saperioia 
To  this  was  added  the  circumstance 
that  he  was  wounded  in  a  duel  which 
had  arisen  in  the  theatre,  aud  it  was 
thought  wrong  that  the  King's  lieu- 
tenant, as  head  of  the  pohce,  had 
himself  conamitted  a  peniBil  ofibnce. 
All  this  may,  as  has  been  said,  have 
contributed  to  make  him  live  more 
retired,  and  perhaps  to  weaken  his 
energy  in  some  particulars. 

in  the  mean  while  a  considerable 
Dortion  of  the  pictures  ordered  by  him 
had  been  delivered.  Count  Thorane 
spent  his  leisure  in  examining  them, 
Imving  them  in  the  before-mentioned 
gable-room,  where  all  the  canvasses, 
Eirge  and  small,  were  placed  side  by 
side,  and,  from  want  of  ^ce,  even  one 
above  another,  and  were  nailed  up, 
taken  down  again,  and  rolled  together. 
These  works  were  perpetually  scru- 
tinized anew.  The  parts  that  ap- 
peared the  most  successful  were  en- 
joyed  with  repeated  pleasure.  But 
ttv9re  were  also  vrishes  that  this  or 
that  had  been  diflferenUy  managed. 

Hence  there  arose  a  new  aud  very 
H^xtraordinary  operation.  For  as  one 
painter  executed  figures  bebt,  another 
the  middle  grounds  and  distances,  a 
third  trees,  a  fourth  flowers,  the 
thought  occurred  to  the  Count  that 
these  talents  might  perhaps  be  com- 
bined in  the  paintings,  and  in  this 
wa^  perfect  works  be  produced.  A 
beginning  of  this  experiment  was  im- 
mediatehr  made,  by  having,  for  m- 
Btance  fine  cattie  painted  into  a  finish- 
ed landscape.  But  as  there  was  not 
always  room  enongh  for  them,  and  the 
animal  pamter  did  not  stop  at  a  couple 
of  sheep  more  or  fewer,  the  largest 
landscape  proved  at  last  too  small. 
Now,  moreover,  the  figure  painter  had 
to  add  the  shepherds  and  a  few  wan- 
derers. These,  in  turn  as  it  were, 
deprived  each  other  of  an*,  and  were 
packed  so  close,  it  seemed  surprising 
that  even  in  the  most  open  country 
they  were  not  all  stifled.     It  could 


never  be  foreseen  what  would  come  of 
the  things  and  when  it  was   done  it 
gave  no   satisfaction.     The    painters 
were  vexed.    They  had  gained  by  the 
first  commissions;  by  these  .after-la- 
bours they  lost,  although  the  Count 
paid  for  these,  too,  venr  Sberally.   And 
as  the  parts,  confused  together  in  one 
picture    by   several   artists,    with   all 
their  labour  produced  no  good  eflfbct. 
each  at  last  believed  that    his    own 
work  was  spoiled  and  destroyed  by  that 
of  the   others.    Hence   it  was  near 
coming  to  a  quarrel,  and  so  to  irrecon^ 
ciiable  hostility  between  the   artidts. 
These  change.^,  or    rather  additions^ 
were  executed  in  the  above-mentioned 
painting-room,  where    I   stayed  quite 
alond  with  the  painters.    It  amused 
me  to  look  out  among   the   studies, 
e^>ecially   those  of   animals,  this  or 
that  one,  this  or  that  group,  and  to 
propose  it  for  tlie  foreground  or  the 
distance ;  in  which,  from  conviction  or 
good-nature,  they  often  complied  with 
me. 

The  sharers  in  this  business  were 
therefore  extremely  dejected,  especially 
Seekaz,  a  very  melancholy  reserved 
man ;  who,  mdeed,  among  his  friends 
was  the  best  of  companions  by  his  in. 
comparably  pleasant  whim,  but  who, 
when  at  wore,  chose  to  labour  alone, 
abstracted  and  entirely  free.    Now  this 
man,  after  performing  difficult  imdertak. 
ings,  and  completing  them  with  the  ut- 
most industry  and  the  warmest  )ov«, 
both  of  which  qualities  alwajrs  belonged 
to  him,  had  to  travel  repeatedlv  from 
Darmstadt  to    Frankfort,    either   to 
change  something  in  his  own  pictures^ 
or  to  dress  up  those  of  others,  or  to 
let  his  pictures  be  turned  by  some  one 
else,  with  his  help  mto  party-coloured 
confiision ;    the    dejection    increased, 
his  opposition  became    decided,  and 
there  was  need  of  much  pains  on  oar 
side  in  order  to  guide  this  godfether*— 
for  he  too  had  Income  one — according 
to  the  Count's  wishes.    I  stffl  remem- 
ber, that  when  the  cases  were  standing 
ready  to  have  all  the  pictures  packed, 
in  the  order  in  which  the  upholsterer 
at  the  place  of  their  destination  should 
foi  them  up,  only  a  little,  but  indispeB ; 


*  There  it  here  a  difficulty,  which  we  have  met  before  frequentiy  in  pusa^ 
about  the  Interfreter,  OevatUr  is  not  only  a  godfather  ;  but  a  person  whooe  chitd 
has  another  person  for  sponsor,  is  the  gevatter  of  the  sponsor.  The  interpreter  and 
Seekaz  both  stood  in  this  relation  to  the  yoongGoethes.  But  we  have  no  English 
word  for  it  except  the  obsolete  one  in  this  sense,  go$$ip,^Tr. 
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aUe  final    work    was  required,  ind 
yet  Seckaz  could  not  be  peisoiMled  Co 
cooe  over.     He  bad  indeed  once  for 
all  done   the   best  be   could,  having 
repreaenlsd     the    four    elements    as 
cfaildrea  and   boys,  painted  frum  the 
file  in  the  nndst  of  pictures  of  animak, 
and    haviag   employed    the    greatest 
iabour  aoc  oniy  on  the  figures  bot  on 
the    acccsoariesu      These     paintings 
were  delivered,     pa^d    for,    and    ho 
thnfgiit  that  he  had   done  with  the 
biBineaB  for  ever.     But  now  he  was 
to  letoni,  ni  order  to  enlarge  with  a 
%«  strokes  of  his  brash,  some  figures 
ofwibck  the  s^  was  rather  too  small, 
fie  thoqght  that  some  one  else  might 
&  it ;  had  already  set  himself  to  new 
rak ;  in  short,  he  would  not  eome. 
The  removal  of  the  pictures  was  close 
at  hand,  thej  most  also  have  time  to 
dij,  and  every  delay  was  dangflvoaa ; 
SB  the  Coont,  in  despair,  was  going  to 
isfe  htm  broocht  by  military  focoe. 
We  an  desired  to  see  the  pictures 
finally  gone,   and  found   at  last   no 
lesoorce  but  that  of  the  godfither 
Interpret^'  seating  himself  m  a  car- 
mgeaod  hnaginff  over  the  rebel  with 
hii  wife  and  chikl.     He  was  kindhr 
leoeifed  by  the  Count,  well  treated, 
aai  iascl^,  let  go  with    ample  pay- 
After  the  removal  of  the  pictures 
there  was  a  great  quiet  in  the  house. 
The  gable-room  in   the  garret  was 
deaned  and  given  up  to  me ;  and  n^ 
kJ^ber,  when  he  stfw  the  cases  go^  could 
not  refrain  from  the  wish  of  sendii^ 
Che  Count  after  them.    For  much  as 
the  taste  of  the  Frenchman  agreed 
with  his  own ;  much  as  it  must  rejoice 
my  father   to  see   his   principle  ci 
hwariog    living   artists  pursued   so 
Aerafly    by  a  richer  than   himself; 
nncfa  as  it  may  have  flattered  him 
that  his  coDectioB  had  ^ven  occasion 
Irso  profitably  employing  a  number 
of  worthy  artists  in  a  time  of  diffi- 
cuhy,  yet  he  felt  such  a  dislike  to  the 
fcreigner  who  had  invaded  his  house, 
that  be  could  think  well  of  none  of 
hii  proceedings.     One  ought  to  em- 
ploy painters,  but  not  lower  them  to 
paper-stainers ;  one  ought  to  be  satis- 
fied with  what  they  have  done  accord. 
Of  to  their  conviction  and  eapaci^, 
even  if  it  does  iMit  entirely  idease,  and 
not  peipetually  to  harp  and  carp.    In 


fine,  in  spite  of  the  Count's  own  liberal 
efiR>rts,  there  could  once  for  all  be  no 
kindness  between  them.  My  ^ther 
never  visited  that  room^  except  when 
the  Count  was  at  table ;  and  1  remem« 
her  onljr  once,  when  Seekaz  had  ex* 
celled  hinisel^  and  the  wish  to  see  his 
pictures  had  hurried  the  whole  house 
tc^gether,  that  my  &ther  and  the 
Count  meeting,  expressed  a  common 
pleasure  in  these  works  of  art  which 
they  could  not  take  in  each  other. 

Scarcely,  therefore,  had  the  chests 
and  cases  left  the  house  when  the 
pl^n  for  getting  rid  of  the  County 
which  had  been  before  begun,  but 
afterwards  interrupted,  was  renewed. 
It  was  attempted  to  gain  justice  by 
reasons,  equity  by  simplications,  &[• 
vour  by  influence;  and  at  last  there 
was  soeh  success  that  the  Quarter- 
master's department  decided.  The 
Count  was  to  change  his  lodgings,  and 
our  house,  m  consideration  of  the 
burden  which  had  been  borne  conti- 
nuallv  day  and  night  ^  several  vean^ 
should  for  the  futwe  be  exempted  fi^>m 
any  billetinff.  But  that  there  might 
be  a  plausible  pretext  for  this  we  were 
to  let  out  to  lodffers  the  first  floor, 
which  the  King's  lieutenant  had 
hitherto  occupied,  and  so  make,  as  it 
were,  impossible  the  quartering  any 
one.  else  upon  us.  The  Count,  who, 
after  the  separation  from  his  beloved 
pictures,  haa  no  particular  interest  m 
the  house,  and  moreover  expected,  at 
all  events,  to  be  soon  called  away  and 
replaced,  agreed,  without  any  opposi- 
tion, to  remove  to  another  good  resi- 
dence, and  parted  from  us  in  peace 
and  kindness.  He  also  soon  after- 
wards left  the  city,  and  received  pro- 
gressively different  emi^oymcnits,  outv 
as  was  said,  not  to  ms  satis&ction. 
In  the  mean  while,  he  had  the  plea, 
sure  to  see  the  pictures  which  he  had 
watched  over  so  diligently,  securely 
displayed  in  his  brother's  chMeau. 
He  wrote  sometimes,  and  sent  dimen- 
sions, and  haddi^rent  works  executed 
accordingly  by  the  artists  so  often 
motioned.  At  last  we  heard  nothing 
more  of  him,  except  that,  after  sevenu 
years,  we  were  assured  he  had  gone 
to  the  West  Indies  as  governor  of 
one  of  the  F^nch  coiomes,  and  there 
died. 
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A  PASSAGfi  OF  AUTOBlDOBAPttT. 
QV  ▲  LETTER  TO  EU6EBIU8. 


1  guTFOSE  the  M  mem  zona  tn  cor^ 
p&re  tams*^  the  soand  mind  ifl  a 
sound  constitution,  wonld  be  proof 
at  least  affainst  weather,  and  ekstic 
through  aU  the  wear  and  tear  of  life. 
The  spirits  of  some  are  erer  alert, 
and  ^ard  every  avenue  through 
which  care  may  enter.  With  othm 
the  five  senses  are  all  traitors,  and 
ready  to  let  the  enemy  into  the  cita- 
del of  the  heart  at  the  shortest  notice. 
Some  grow  demented  under  the 
charm  of  music— a  gentle  touch  will 
thrill  over  the  whole  frame  of  youth. 
My  danger  and  my  delight  are  bodi 
in  the  sense  of  seeing.  The  eje  is 
the  most  sensitive  organ.  There  are 
certain  moments  everv  day  that  a 
feeling  of  imcomfortableness  comes 
over  me— frequently  positive  melan- 
choly ;  and  it .  is  from  that  which 
many  people  love,  so  that  I  am  left 
to  wonder  at  our  difibrent  natrn'os. 
The  eflbct  of  twil^grht  distresses  me— 
the  light  of  departing  dav.  It  is  not 
because  the  li^ht  is  small  in  quantity ; 
it  is  in  its  quality.  Not  the  quantity  ; 
ibr  exchide,  in  ever  so  great  a  degree, 
the  liffht  of  day,  reduce  it  by  shutters 
and  Inmds  as  much  as  may  be,  I  am 
rather  pleased,  certamly  imafibcted 
by  any  touch  oJf  melancholy.  But  in 
a  momeat,  when  I  may  be  engaged 
busily,  and  my  understanding  uncon- 
sdotti  of  the  hoar,  as  the  declming 
■on  has  reached  a  certain  point,  a 
sense  of  misery  comes  over  me.  I 
frequently  shut  my  eyes  at  the  instant 
of  the  sensatiott,  hut  that  is  hot 
•enough :  there  is  an  imprettion  throc^iti 
the  eyends— 4md,  what  is  strange,  it 
is  not  dissipated  by  candles,  unul  ihiR 
^ht  of  dav,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
is  completely  excluded.  I  know  not 
but  that  the  artificial  and  natntul 
]%ht8  combating  each  other,  provoke  a 
greater  pam.  MemnonHi  head  roared 
at  the  risii^,  my  groans  are  at  the 
•ettmg  sun.  I  am,  too,  more  afibcted 
withm  doors  than  in  the  fields.  I  am 
persuaded  there  must  be  something 
m  the  quality  of  light  at  this  time  of 
day,  that  has  escaped  the  notice  of 
plulosophers.  Nor  is  the  efibct  the 
same  at  all  times  of  the  year — the 
most  distressing  feeling  is  towards 
the  end  of  autumn — ^then,  .  indeed, 
m  a  certain  measure  it  aflbcts  aU^and 


has  become  notorious.    But  tiieie  is 
not  a  day  in  the  year  in  which  I  do 
not  feel  it  in  some  degree.     There  is 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  worse  than  that 
which  took  its  name  from  Rabelais. 
I  am  not  sufifering  frtxn  it  now ;  but  a 
little  more  than  half  an  hour  ago,  this 
fourth  day  of  December,  the  evil  in- 
fluence was  strong  upon  me.     I  was 
in  a  lane,  returning  home  from  visit, 
ing  a  cheerM  friend.    I  had  walked 
a  mile  or  two  only,  when  the  cold 
moment  broke  vpon  the  sight:    c<ihl 
and  oomiwtless  did  all  appear  to  mb ; 
the  nitty,  damp^  vet  half  frosen  lane ; 
the  melancholy  leafless  boughs  shoot, 
ing  up  into  the  dull  grey  sky;  tin 
k>wer  branches  and  leafi^(e  of  hedj^ieB 
huddled  togetheri  without  order,  with- 
out  beauty,  as  if  hurrying  firosd,  if 
they  could  do  so,  and  cowering  under 
the  mdancholy  light ;  the  broad  gray 
band    of  dould,    not  unsecompuied 
by   fighter  vapour  coming  m,    and 
mdually  oveispteadh^g  and  makings 
fess  the  warmer  light,  every  isstant 
becoming  more  lurid — this  doud,  or 
this  nicht  rather,  comhig  in  upon  na- 
ture, Uke  an  evil  genius,  to  drive  ker 
from  her  patrimony,  and  to  bald  a 
wide  and  surly  donmion  in  her  stead* 
M  was  of  the  foul  fiend.    The  fiend 
ef  fen  and  quagmire,  and  the  fiend  of 
the  heart-care— first    cousins,  show, 
ing  their  affinity  by  sympathies  of  howl 
and  groan,  firom   the  utmost  vo^ 
of  the  horison  to  the  innermost  ooie 
<9f  human  hfe,  and  even  sometimes  by 
a  stiUness  of  electric  horror. 

And  yetwaslkerea  blithe  covtiy 
girl  that  drove  her  melancholy  cews 
to  or  fnttxk  imlkmg,  and  heeded  not 
the  evfl  hour,  or  the  foul  fiend,  though 
his  leaden  finger  had  passed  over  mr 
perhaps  fair,  or  nut-brown  forehead, 
and  given  k  a  hoe  that  utterly  belied 
the  song  she  was  i^ging,  if  song  it 
could  be ;  fer  to  my  sense  the  damp 
earth  and  air  were  dividing  it  between 
them,  aihi  flinging  it  bade  upon  the 
ear  muttering  and  in  mutitation. 
And  now  mght  is  over  all— ruts, 
leafage,  cattle,  earth,  and  sky,  are 
obliterated  like  a  feeble  outline  under 
a  deep  wash  of  Indian  ink.  I  feel 
not  the  miseries  without ;  I  am  beyond 
their  power.  I  am  within — in  the 
shelter  of  home.    I  am  lighted  by  the 
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I't  IttBp.  No  magic  cirdo 
defiance  to  demon  more  eU 
iMtoiDj  xkuk  Xkm  hieved  iaclowre 
of  Idot  bnglit  wmlis,  ach  in  simple 
pactcfne.  from  which  shine  oat  par- 
tidtf,  and  vifth  enticiDg  looks  of  de- 
Srbt,  weiH^finMbed  pictures  in  their 
^fraoMa  Their  verj  sarfeces  look 
mi  hmpfff,  sensitife,  oompan* 
as  th^  are*  and  communi* 
cative  of  ideas ;  and  here  I  sit  amoog 


**  Jfooarch  of  aD  I  smrey.** 

JtoA  oh !  bow  milike  the  miserable  9el. 
kvk,  whea  the  cold  hoar  came  apoa 
faii  brow  in  his  lonely  island,  and  his 
heart  was  filled  with  despair.  A  eheerfiQl 
warm  fire,  a  few  gentle  homejnnnjfiu^es 
thii  bring  spring  in  eontact  with  win- 
ter; ofajectB  of  taste  foscinating,  yet 
mohtmding;  voices  that  are  alwaya 
anac,  and  mnsie  poper  when  you  wiU ; 
and  sometimes  alence,  contemplative 
er  ejLunsife  in  ihncy,  the  quiet  thank* 
fofaieBs  for  Wcasings  felt  and  twice  en^ 
jo^  in  that  tfaankfolness ;  the  con- 
Bciuasieas  of  freedom  from  ^rrant  self 
or  tyrast  cotaa ;  no  storm  beating  at 
year  wiuduw  or  at  your  heart-— what 
a  oootiaet  are  they  all  to  that  **  dark- 
nesB  visibK"  that  evil  hoar  of  external 
day  that  makes  op  the  afiumv  fitw, 
the  life  that  cannot  be  hved,  and  that 
they  most  feel  the  misery  of,  who  msh 
kft  shelter  fi^om  this  present  miseiy  to 
the  mduiBboly  pond,  '^or  the  gurot 
ganows! 

How  strttnng  are  the  contrasts  of 
life!~And  as  I  thought  thns,  I 
retraced  my  Vdo  step  li^  stsp;  and 
as  the  cheerfiifaieflB  oc  all  aroimd  me 
wodid  not  let  the  mind  dwelt  upon  the 
gloomv,  I  determined  to  steal  a  pas- 
sage torn  my  Antobiograpby,  wmeh 
raSier  wfaimsMally  shows  some  of  the 
coatrasCs  of  things,  of  life,  and  man- 
ners. And  yoo  perceive,  my  dear 
FnscbJM,  wtet  nonsense  I  have  dar- 
iagly  sported  from  my  goose-quiD  by 
way  or  prefiioe,  and  mmi  its  gravi^ 
joa  win  think  it  ne  prefrce  at  an  to  so 
■m|te  a  matter  as  i  have  to  nanato. 
Bnt  a  kind  friend  will  deariy  see  in- 
Idfigence  tfaroag^  obsounties  of  diction 
and  <racnlties  of  grammar;  it  wiU 
beam  from  his  own  eye  on  the  paper, 
H  there  be  fit^  there  befero ;  and  in 
sight,  and  throu^  yoor  own 
ness,  rav  dear  Easebinsi  the 
of  yoor  friend  beeomes  an  Ola- 
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somewhat  reduced  in  vahie ;  the  golden 
age  of  letters  bat  king  departed- 
then  came  the  silver— but  now  litM% 
ary  k>ve  and  friendship  are  mere  dross; 
the  tenderest  as  well  as  most  hostile 
communications  to  be  had  for  four* 
pence*  so  the  oopperage  of  letters 
hath  come  upon  m.  **  ^tas  max  da* 
tura  progeniem  vitiosiorem '' —  that 
is*  ttie  post-office  will  be  nothing  raoro 
than  a  Penny  Magaaine.  This  is  a 
aort  of  *«post  obit"  ^pven  by  the  Min- 
istry for  their  conunuaace  m  office. 
A  truce  with  foolery,  either  thekn  or 
my  own,  Eusebiuf,  and  let  me  come  to 
the  incident  I  have  engaged  to  tell  von ; 
and  if  you  publish  m  v  letter  in  liaga« 
as  you  have  before  done,  I  give  yoa 
tim%  notice  that  we  shall  both  be 
considered  indecent  characters,  for  I 
most  use  discarded  words  to  qwak 
about  discarded  things— things  cast 
off-and  that,  but  for  a  few  leamants 
among  the  poor,  would  have  been  aU 
together  brushed  away  from  our  voca* 
biuary.t  For  I  must  tell  you  of  my 
bein^  properly  «« breeched,"  and  sent 
out  mto  the  world,  that  is,  to  a  public 
school  Let  others  boast  that  they 
have  lived  in  the  age  of  Wellin^^tcms 
and  Greys;  let  us,  £usebiu%  rejoice 
that  we  were  bom  in  the  age  of  breeches. 
And  why  shoukl  we  be  ashamed  of  that 
toga  viriUij  the  first  da^  of  first  as* 
taming  the  which  was  m  our  time  a 
day  orhonoar,  a  white  day,  and  mark- 
ed with  «*  money  in  both  pockets?" 

Ton  have  always  considered  it  a 
disgrace  to  the  present  generation 
that  they  shoukl  ever  hare  discarded 
either  the  name  or  thing— and  the 
■obstitution  of  •*  inexpressmles,*'  as  an 
immodest  lie,  unworthy  the  shnplieity 
of  manhood.  We  were  the  «« Bracco- 
tomrn  paeri,"  as  Juvenal  has  it,  sons 
of  the  breeched.  Our  Others  were 
hreeehed  before  us.  Now  old  and 
yoeng  are  fellen  into  the  *«lean  and 
8l^>pered  pantakxm."  Braocas— An- 
ghee,  breeches.  There  is  something 
string  in  the  name,  that  comes  not 
Buncingly  upon  the  tongue,  but  bold, 
ty,  as  It  ahould,  oat  of  the  momh. 
firaoee  are  of  ancient  origin— vide 
Ainaworth^MVox  Galltca,"-— meaning 
that  many  have  been  galled  whe  have 
worn  them— and  so  let  the  gnlledjnde 
wince.  The  lax®  braecea  were  said 
to  be  «*Bhipinen's  hose,"  so  saith  tbe 
same  anthori^.  Many  have  I  seen 
ODshipped^apaferthatpmrpose  riioakl 
rather  be  called  Mdemiasm  braoem." 
FortiM  tem^HiMfe  SirChadai  We* 
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therell ;  for  the  demusie — consult  the 
Educa'ion  Board,  or  rather  Board  of 
Education,  not  the  modem,  but  a 
•«chip  of  the  old  block,"  if  there  be 
such,  as  I  have  seen  at  the  college  of 
Su  Mary's  Winton,  yet  in  these  dege- 
nerate days  ezistmg.  But  of  that 
ancient,  sweet,  and  who]e9oine  custom 
anon.  At  present  I  must  maintain 
the  respectability  of  breeches — they 
are  Greek,  as  the  very  name  implies, 
/Spa^W,     short — fipaxtiat,     *«  shoTts  " — 

hence  the  Roman's  BraccGB— hence 
breeches. 

How  then,  Mr.  Ainsworth,  can  you 
have  the  face  to  say  they  are  (Gallic, 
vox  Gallica — ^for  we  all  know  the  Gaels 
boast  of  philibegB  t  and  wear  no 
breeches ;  and  if  by  Gallic  you  mean 
the  French,'  they  were,  for  a  long 
period,  Sansculottes,  and  are  very  little 
better  now.  There  are,  however, 
who  deny  the  etymology,  and  assert 
the  word  is  from  fami,  not  ^pax^i, 
*''PaKOif*»  saith  the  lexicon,  "a  piece 
let  in*» — *'a  rag."  Now,  though  the 
piece  let  in  may  answer  to  veiy  many 
hraocoii  the  word  hraoooi  would  here 
lose  the  (,  a  very  material  part  in  for- 
mation; and  it  would  be  not  a  part, 
but  a  mere  patch  put  for  the  whole. 
Certainly  I  have  both  seen  and  worn 
many  that  have  been  really  rags ;  but, 
as  I  said  before,  there  is  a  5  in  breeches, 
there  was  ever  a  &  in  6racctc,  and 
there  ever  will  be  a  /9  in  0(^x9^:  for 
though  fipaxys  expresses  '*  shorts," 
they  have  never  been  shortened  yet 
to  that  pass,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
never  will  be ;  they  might  as  well  be 
taken  away  altogether. 

I  do  not  consider  that-  I  was 
properly  breeched  until  1  was  be- 
tween  twelve  and  thirteen  years  of 
age;  what  I  wore  before  that  time 
I  make  no  account  of— the  materials 
were  as  often  feminine  as  masculine, 
things  really  inexpressibles,  made 
out  of  my  father's^  my  mother's,  and 
even  sisters'  garments.  I  took  no  note 
of  them ;  I  was  not  proud  of  them.  The 
first  virile  pair  I  ever  put  on,  were 
upon  the  occasion  of  my  going  to 
6t  Mary's  college  at  Winchester,  and 
it  happened  thus  that  they  came  to 
be  what  they  were.  My  fether,  who 
was  a  literary  character,  and  entirely 
fiven  up  to  books,  happened  to  have 
m  his  hand  one  of  those  old  bdoks  one 
sees  in  old  respectable  libraries,  of 
most  sombre  appearand  when  my 
mother  abruptly  asked  him  what  cof- 
ovJobn^  new  breeches  ahoidd  be.  My 


fether,  who  had  forgotten  all  about 
me,  my  breeches,  my  schooling,  and 
every  tiling  else,  held  his  book  some- 
what loosely  a  foot  or  two  nearer  my 
mother,  whilst  he  looked  in  her  &oe 
as  only  conscious  of  the  interruptioo, 
not  having  an  idea  of  the  subject  of  it. 
My  mother  looked  at  the  book.  She 
had  been  accustomed  to  signs  and  dumb- 
show,  and  concluded  my  father  to  mean 
of  this  colour. 

•<  That,"  quoth  she,  «<  is  a  moose- 
colour." 

"  Ifes,"  says  he,  "  mouse-colour." 

**  And  what  material  f  said  my  mo- 
ther. 

My  father  looked  at  the  book  and 
said  •*  leather." 

Nothing  more  was  said,  and  so  it 
turned  out  that  the  first  breeches,  and 
with  which  I  made  my  public  appear- 
ance in  the  world,  for  such  may  be 
called  the  first  going  to  a  public  school, 
were  mouse^oloured  leather ;  or  1 
think,  according  to  the  vocabulary  of 
those  days,  I  should  say  *'  leathers." 

The  present  generation  little  know, 
that  when  their  Others  were  bom  the 
art  of  breeches-making  was  not  con- 
founded with  the  general  cutting-out 
and  trimming  business  of  the  tailor. 
It  was  a  separate  business,  and  the 
leather-breeches  maker,  in  particular, 
was  a  man  of  considerable  skill  and 
importance. 

I  have  heard  dandies  say  that  no 
man  could  make  a  pair  of  boots^  The 
right  foot  must  ffo  to  Hoby,  the  left  to 
some  one  else.  Luckily  for  the  breech- 
es.maker,  his  right  and  left  make  an 
indivisible  pair.  They  were  lovely  and 
undivided: 

This  being  the  case,  the  morning 
after  tjlis  scene  in  the  domestic  panto* 
mime,  Mr.  Fliffht,  leather.breechea 
maker,  was  sent  for  to  measure  Master 
John  Cracklatm  for  a  pair  of  mouse* 
colour  leather  breeches.  I  do  not 
think  I  had  ever  before  been  measured 
— it  was,  therefore,  an  epoch  in  my 
life,  and  well  do  I  remember  it— and 
Mr.  Flight,  too— a  tall,  robust  man, 
marked  with  the  small-pox,  with  a  face 
like  tripe ;  and  I  suppose  it  was  the 
resemblance  of  his  tripe-like  skin  to 
leather  that  made  me  ask  him,  as  I 
looked  into  his  &ce,  if  my  leathers 
would  be  smooth.  I  never  couM  help 
thinking  that  he  punished  me  for  this 
afterwards— but  [  must  not  anticipate 
the  tryinff-on— and  it  may  well  be  caU- 
edatriu. 
.  And  bne,  vof  dear  Eneebioi,  I  can* 
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t  the  tenptitioa  of  mftkiog  a  di. 
L  to  the  times  when  we,  as  chiki. 
,  bad  no   triak  at  all ;  and  I  do  not 
befeve  there  can  be  a  greater  contrast 
■I  life  than  was  in  those  days  felt  and  ex. 
penenced  hf  cinldren  male,  in  passing 
tram  the  age  of  infeney  to  that  of  boy- 
hood.   Yoa  moat  have  observed  that 
BdtfasBaremnch  prooder  of  male  than 
teMfe  iofents.     Thejr  sdck  a  sort  of 
lose  in  the  cap,  as  a  badge  of  d^ty, 
Chit  afi  the  world  may  kiK>w  what  they 
are.    And,  I  am  sore,  when  they  first 
begin  to  taneh  them  to  walk,  and  that 
ia  often  much  eaiher  than  they  should, 
tfaqr  take  great  panie  to  show  what 
tbey  are.    They  shame  ns  men  out  of 
an  oar  proprieCies,  and  make  ns  torn 
away  oar  modest  feces.     An  infest 
male,  then,  is  the  greatest  treasure  and 
dading— is  reaihr  alittle  id(4— a  Mdomb 
idol"  at  fintp^hot  he  is  soon  tao^ 
to  kxd  it  with  a  loud  voice,  a  practice 
which  some  never  are  able  to  set  rid 
c(  and  which*  with  a  jiwt  retr3>ution, 
they  often  pay  back  upon  that  sex 
from  whom  imj  have  acquired  it  in  in- 
dnJfoice.    And  it  is  oorioos  that  when 
the  ctiSd  female  is  taken  to  as  the  bet- 
ter pet,  the  indolged  pampered  boy  is 
al  oooe  rodely  cast  dS,  and  told  abrupt. 
Jjrthat— 

**Gizli  must  have  white  bread,  and  nice 

ragarsops; 
Boys  moat  have  brown  bread,  and  good 

hard  knocks.** 

Neither  you  nor  I,  EnsebraB,  would 
veitnre  to  olqecttothe  doctrine,  for 
nngh  discipline  of  some  sort  is  neces- 
sary to  those  who  have  to  go  through 
&  crooked  perverse  world ;  but  the  time 
of  the  announcement,  and  the  previous 
idolaHj,  make  the  lesson  a  somewhat 
cruel  one.  Now,  noting  could  be 
sreatertlmn  the  contrast  I  suffered. 
I  have  a  perfect  recoUection  of  myself 
in  this  idol  state.  I  dare  say  I  was  a 
prat^,  for  all  said  I  was  a  beautiful 
child.  I  remember  my  dress ;  and 
where  will  you  find  a  finer  idol,  ready 
Id  step  down  from  Ins  pagoda-pedestal 
to  walk  the  ground  1— to  walk  iti— to 
digmfy  it  with  the  preesure  of  his  feot- 
flt^  I  wdl  remember  strutting  in  the 
feMse  nankeen  dress,  with  a  kin^  and 
hioad  blae  sarii,  a  boMtifidly  cnmped 
ftffl,  and  a  white  bat  and  feathen— 
wae  taken  up  and  kissed  wherever  I 
was  met,  ana  iimdled,  and  talked  to  in 
a  lanrage  that  mat  have  nroch  re- 
taiM  my  leaning  real  Snglish.  How 
do  cUldfea  aequiiw  their  kngMgewlMft 
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th^  are  invariably  addressed  in  a  jar. 
goni  But  they  do— and  I  learned  the 
vulgar  tongue,  and  used  it  too;  and 
then,  when  the  pampered,  idolized 
ohikl  grows  towards  boyhood,  he  is  told 
to  know  himself— and  how  should  het 
— finery  and  flattery  are  no  Umger  far 
him.  The  next  stage  of  life  is  one  of 
real  hardship,  for  he  has  not  only  to 
learn  but  to  unlearn.  He  is,  or  rather 
wa%  in  our  time,  turned  out  of  all  fe- 
vonr.  For  kisses  he  had  kicks;  and, 
according  to  a  vulgar  saying,  ^more 
kicks  than  halfpence.'*  Tli^  contrast 
was  horrtble-^om  a  pet  to  an  outcast. 
I  am  tdd  all  is  altered  now,  and  that 
the  fine  gentleman  commences  with  the 
baby.  As  to  myself,  I  was  a  little 
good-for-notlung ;  half  my  time  in  tat- 
ters, which  notK>dy  noticed ;  and  even 
at  the  more  advanced  period,  when  my 
mother  asked  the  question  of  my  fether, 
it  was  unquestionably  time  I  should 
have  new  breeches  of  some  sort  or 
other.  There  never  passed  a  fifth  of 
November,  firom  the  age  of  seven,  that 
a  hole  was  not  regularly  squibbed 
tlnough  whatever  I  h^ — a  hole,  do  I 
say  T—I  should  say  manv,  if  it  was  not 
that  in  a  short  time  they  all  ran  into 
one.  f  was,  from  that  age,  as  unlike 
the  sweet  child  in  the  nankeen  dress, 
blue  sash,  and  hat  and  feathers,  as  a 
dove  is  Hke  a  badger — not  that  I  was 
as  wen  clad  as  Uie  latter.  The  first 
fiseling  of  the  young  cast-off  was  deso- 
fete  enough.  Oh,  unfoitunate  a^! 
when  the  tittle  urchin  can  receive  im- 
pressions, and  make  none.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  the  impressions  I  received 
were  of  a  tender  kind.  I  only  wonder 
that  I  did  not  turn  savage,  and  that  I 
did  not  throi»h  life  bear  a  dislike  to 
women ;  for  from  them  came  my  chief 
pain. 

There  was  a  little  incident  at  this 
age  of  early  abandonment  and  deser. 
tion  of  fevour,  that  might  have  ruined 
in  the  bud  the  tenderness  which,  never- 
theless, in  after  life  came  to  mature 
bk)ssom.  Discarded  by  mother,  sisters, 
cousins,  and  pushed  from  home  hy 
maid-servants,  I  one  day  sought  soli- 
tary sobice  in  a  quarry,  not  fer  firom  a 
temporary  residence  my  fether  had 
taken  m  the  country.  There  I  sat,  as 
meditative  as  such  an  incipient  boy 
could  be,  when  a  fittle  girl,  (a  viOage 
taikir's  dangfater,)  about  my  own  age, 
came  into  the  quarry,  and  sat  by  me 
for  oompamonship.  The  root  wm 
certainly  retired ;  and,  at  anodier  age, 
my  sitiiatioB  might  have  teen  critical 
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and  liable  to  scandal — but  scandal  I 
knew  not  then.  How  soon  was  I  to 
know  it !  Could  the  babes  in  the  wood 
be  more  innocent !  And  whence  did  the 
blow  come  1— from  my  father.  It  hap- 
pened that,  in  one  of  his  walks,  with  his 
book  as  usual  in  his  hand,  that  he  might, 
without  interruption,  give  vent  to  his 
feelings,  and  repeat  aloud  a  pathetic 
passage,  into  the  quarry  he  walked. 
He  was  the  most  untheatrical  manliv. 
ing  in  all  his  actions,  a  man  of  sin^. 
lar  modesty,  which,  alas,  I  inherit! 
To  spout  a  speech,  or  lift  his  arm  in 
action  to  the  words,  knowingly,  bef<Mre 
man,  woman,  or  child,  would  have 
been  impossible ; — but  here  he  did  it 
unwittingly.  There  was  something 
to  me  so  ludicrous  in  it,  so  unexpect- 
ed, that,  in  the  midst  of  his  rtiMi  voce 
exclamations  I  could  not  suppress  a 
titter.  He  heard  it — and  saw  his  un- 
fortunate son,  and  one  Sukey  Bowers, 
^he  tailor's  daughter,  sitting  hand  in 
hand,  hke  Cupid  and  Psyche,  his  only 
admiring  audience.  I  believe  he  was 
more  shocked  than  I  was.  He  had 
presence  of  mind  to  recover  his  pro- 
.  priety,  and  with  a  good-natured  smile 
^sked  the  little  girl  her  name,  and 
walked  away.;  and  when  I  returned 
home  be  had  so  completely  passed  his 
jokes  over  the  whole  house,  that  there 
was  not  one  in  it  that  did  not  banter 
me— and  miserable  I  was  for  many  a 
month  on  account  of  it  Day  alter 
day  was  I  asked  if  I  had  seen  "  my 
Sukey  Bowers."  Heaven  forgive  me ! 
I  veruy  believe  I  hated  her ;  and  if  I 
had  heard  her  kneU  I  might  have  been 
the  happier.  I  cannot  philosophize 
upon  this  antipathy  of  very  young  per- 
sons to  the  tender  passion ;  it  is, 
nevertheless,  very  curious.  I  was  cer- 
tainly as  miserable  because  I  did  not 
love  when  I  could  not  love,  as  ever  I 
was  when  under  the  *«  amiable  insani- 
ty." 

Bat  this  is  all  a  digression  from  my 
new  breeches,  and  never  will  lead  to 
them,  and  all  this  while  the  tall  and 
robust  Mr.  Flight  is  standing  to  take 
measure  of  me,  young  Master  Crack- 
latin,  for  a  pair  of  new  mouse-colour 
leathers^  wherein  I  am  to  make  my 
public  entry  upon  life  in  the  hes/t 
manner  I  can.  Naturally  I  put  my 
best  leg  foremost,  then  the  worst ;  out 
went  one  hip,  then  the  other,  and  soon 
all  my  dimensions  were  noted  upon 
parchment  The  mysterious  notches 
struck  me  with  wonder,  and  when  he 
put  the  important  document  in  his 


pocket,  I  thought  he  carried  that  with 
him  which  should  one  day  •^ffive 
the  world  assurance  of  a  man."  Not 
that  I  then  made  the  quotation  from 
Shakspeare — ^I  was  not  so  learned-^ 
but,  as  Mr.  Puff  said,  we  both  hit  upon 
the  same  thought. 

Of  my  acquirements  and  fitness  for 
the  college  of  St  Mary  Winton  at 
that  time,  you  shall  determine,  Eobo. 
bins,  by  the  foUowing  translation  whi<^ 
I  made  to  my  &ther,  who  took  me  m 
hand  some  time  before,  and  from  a  pn. 
vate  school  A  private  school !  Oh  ! 
the  indignity  of  going  to  a  private 
school,  as  I  afterwa^  proudly  thought ; 
but  I  have  passed  over  preparatory 
schools,  at  many  of  which  I  served,  I 
cannot  say  merui — detestable  alL 
What  with  toesings  in  the  blanket,  put^ 
ting  forth  my  feet  for  peg-tops  to  aim 
at,  and  wiring  the  toe,  according  to  the 
recipe  of  the  then  and  ever-odious  La- 
tin  grammar,  ^tB^  cane,  and  privatioDs ; 
and,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  meannesses  ck 
big  and  httle — all  I  can  say  is,  that  it  is 
a  wonder  a  boy  ever  comes  out  of  the 
ordeal  with  h^th,  temper,  learning,  or 
morals. 

But  this  is  another  digression,  ao 
now  to  the  translation,  by  which  you 
will  discover  that  I  did  not  add  a 
knowledge  of  prosody  to  my  acquire, 
ments  and  deficiencies  in  firrammar. 

My  father  save  me  the  following 
line  out  of  Ovid ;  I  do  not  know  that  1 
have  read  it  since,  but  I  well  remem- 
ber it,  and  where  I  hammered  at  it, 
with  a  little  dictionary  in  two  vdumes, 
Eutiok's,  on  the  ^und ;  a  httle  green 
patch,  near  a  stile,  with  my  back  to 
the  cow-house.  The  ^octis  qtto  haa, 
however,  httle  to  do  with  it  We  are 
ail  garrulous,  Eusebius — now  for  the 
line  : — 

**Jam    mihi    deterior    caois  aspergitur 
etas.** 

My  fieither  had  laid  down  his  book, 
seemingly  not  liking  the  interruption. 

The  word  was  given,  "construe," 
which  I  did  thus.  Jamt  now;  cto- 
rioroams^  a  mongrel  dog;  atpergi* 
tur^  besprinkled  ;  (Ctas,  age.  •«The 
deuce  he  did !"  said  my  flBitber,  gravely, 
put  his  hand  to  his  mouth  and  walked 
out  of  the  room.  He  seldom  laughed, 
that  is,  rightly  laughed ;  but  I  heard, 
as  he  ascended  the  stairs,  tit,  tit,  tit, 
and  a  pecuhar  note  he  had,  whether 
from  his  nose  or  the  roof  of  his  month, 
X  cannot  tell,  when  any  thing  moved 
him  either  to  pleasure  or  diiptoiare. 
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i  stood  like  a  «  deteiior  canis,'  a  roon. 
gid ;  bat  where  my  error  was,  for 
tte  life  of  me  I  could  not  then  teU. 

it  was  whimsical  enough  that  ase 
tmung  a  man's  hahr  grey  should  be 
metamorpbosed  into  a  rooogrel,  and 
BO  iU-br«i  a  one ;  and  such  another 
metaiporpbosis,  i  will  venture  to  as- 
sert, ii  not  to  be  found  in  Ovid's  fa- 
mam  books  of  that  name. 

Wbile  on  this  subject,  my  dear  Eu- 
sebiuB,  do  let  me  boast  of  a  little  im- 
provemeBt  within  the  year.  It  is  not 
a  proof  oi  great  scholanhip,  but  there 
was  an^  impiovement  in  taking  an  in- 
gemooi  shot  at  a  passage.  This  was 
at  Winchester.  In  the  movning  we 
had  been  reading  Virgil,  and  when  a 
boy  was  thrown  out  at  *  pvensos  boves,' 
and  it  came  to  my  turn,  I  was  prompted 
ky  another  boy,  and  cried  out  boldly, 
^•cotozen.' 

•*What  do  you  mean!"  said  the 


«*  Oxen  of  the  Cottage,  sir,'*  said  I. 

^  Oh-  you  soond-catcber  I"  said  he ; 
andaAkiii^. 

To  remedjr  this  defeat,  I  tock  par- 
ticnJsrpams  with  my  livy— the  even- 
ing kason,  in  which  was  included 
tfae  paange  respecting  the  prodigies 
in  tfao  Roman  camp.  Now  had  it  not 
been  that  a  notable  prodigy  was  to  be 
describedy  I  should  not  have  blundered. 
The  passage  is — ^  Nam  et  lapus  intra- 
verat  eassra,  laniatiscpie  obviis,  ipse 
JntactOB  evaserat,  et  examen  apum  in 
arbors  pratorio  immmente  coosiderat." 
Tfaoi  I  tnnsbted  it.  Nam,  for ;  eU 
and;  h^pvs^  a  wolf;  irUraverat,  en. 
tered ;  catfrs,  the  camps ;  lamatis 
obfcwy  to  look  for  the  sheep ;  que, 
and  ;  tpas,  he  himself ;  evaserai,  es. 
taped  ;  mtaehu,  unhurt ;  eU  and  ; 
eamndermt,  sat  down  upon  ;  examen,  a 
swarm  ;  aipum,  of  bees  ;  tit  arbort — 
here  I  was  not  allowed  to  go  fortber— 
a  general  roar  quite  discomfited  me. 
The  master  twisted  his  mouth,  and 
caried  his  nose  ;  but  it  would  not  do, 
and  BO  he  feiily  laughed  with  the 
rest. 

*•  A  very  uncomfortable  seat,  Mr. 
Wol^'*  said  he,  *«  and  perhaps  a  tick- 
ler woidd  make  you  construe  better." 

For  myself,  I  was  in  despair,  and 
thought  the  field  of  literature  was  no 
field  for  my  father's  son,  and  in  truth 
I  thought  he  had  enough  for  both.  I 
soon  found,  however,  that  others  were 
Dot  much  wiser ;  took  courage^  and 
have     snccessfully    encountered    the 


great  and  little  Groes.      But  to  the 
breeches,  Eusebius  ;  methinks  I  hear 
you  say,  will  the  boy  never  put  them 
on  ^ — ^the  new  mouse.colour  leathers. 
Have    patience — ^they    shall    be    on 
durectly — no,  that  is  impossible  with 
leather  breeches  in  those  days.    The 
evenmg  before  my  departure,  being 
booked  to  Winchester,  behold  the  ar- 
rival  of  Mr.  Plight  with  his  foreman 
and  a  bag — and  in  that  ba^,  or  rather 
out  of  t&t  bag,  were  turned  my  new 
mouse^dour   leather    breeches.       I 
lonj^  to  try  them  on,  and  would  have 
retired  for  that  purpose,  but  was  stop- 
ped  by  Mr.  Plight,  with  «*  No^  young 
gentleman,   I    must   get   them    on." 
*•  You  get  them  on  1"  said  I,  wishing 
to  have  the  first  wear  myselt    •«  Yes," 
said  he,  with  a  grin,  *<  on  you,  I  mean ; 
they  would  hanlly  fit  me."    He  was 
ru^ht ;  it  was  impossible  :  in  my  ideas 
of  my  own  magnitude  I  had  forgotten 
that ;  and  to  me  even  they  were  a  tight 
fit,  as  you  shall  hear.  First,  Mr.  Flight's 
foreman  took  off  his  coat,  and  tucked 
up  his  shirt  sleeves.    Then  Mr.  Flight 
took  the  breeches,  and  g^ave  his  sh<ral- 
ders  a  slight  skake  as  if  to  try  their 
strength— then  told  me  to  strip.    It 
was  evident  they  could  not  be  put  on 
over  any  thing  else,  so  behold  me  *  in 
nubibus.'     Had    I    been   to   be   ini- 
tiated in  "  the  great  m3rsteries,"  Mr. 
Flight  could  not  have  held  forth  the 
articles  of  initiation  with  more  solem- 
nity.   For  a  moment  I  poised  my  right 
leg  over  them,  supported  bodily  by 
the  foreman.    I  thrust  my  leg  down  ; 
alas  !  it  would  not  go  far  ;  then,  by  a 
lift  of  the  foreman,  I  contrived  to  get 
in  my  other  leg ;  then  I  felt  myself 
soBpended,  and  then  came  ••  the  tug 
of  war."   Mr.  Flight  took  the  waii^ 
band,  and  whUe  he  was  shaking  me 
into  the  new  mouse-colours,  the  fore- 
man was  forcing  my  unwilling  limbs 
into  them  by  rubbing  and  smoothing, 
and  tugging  and  pulling,  and  by  more 
actions  than  there  are  words  to  express 
them  ;  by  jerking  me,  lifting  me,  drag- 
ging me,  and  tossing  me  all  round  the 
room,  at  least  half  an  hour  before  I 
could  make  any  substantial  way  what- 
ever  rate  my  first  real  virile  apparel. 
We  were  all  forced  to  take  a  rest ;  and 
I  could  not  help  seeing,  that  whatever 
profit  he  got  by  them  was  got  "  with 
the  sweat  of  his  brow."    After  a  little 
rest,  at  it  we  went  again  ;  **  the  Se- 
conde    Pitte,"    as   it  might  be  fairly 
called,    fiut   here  I  was  helpless;  I 
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could  not  move  a  knee  ;  not  a  joint 
would  bend.  And  there  was  I  sus- 
pended by  the  waistband,  the  first  edi- 
tion of  my  father's  learning  bound  in 
leather.caif,  but — not  lettered.  That 
last  finish  came  a  long  while  after- 
wards. It  certainly  took  a  good  hour 
and  a  half  to  get  me  in.  The  descent 
was  not  '  facilis  ;*  but  to  get  out  of 
them  was  worse.  This  was  indeed  a 
toil  and  labour.  ^*  Sed  revocare  gra- 
dum.  Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est." 
It  is  painful  to  think  of  it  even  now  ; 
so  before  the  final  tug:,  we  must  have 
rest,  and  I  will  take  advantage  of  it 
to  make  what  apology  1  can  for  my 
mistranslation. 

I  had  taken  <obviis*  for  *  ovibus,' and 
•  ovibus'  I  knew  were  sheep,  and  *  lani- 
atis'  I  considered  to  be  the  a^jec. 
tive  of  *  lana,'  wod,  and  wooU^  sheep 
is  mere,  tautology,  and  the  dative  case 
is,  for  ;  and  really  so  many  verbs 
are  omitted  in  Lat'm,  why  might  they 
not  be  here,  and  so  I  only  supplied 
•♦  to  look,"  and  I  now  gravely  declare 
that  many  a  learned  commentator  and 
expositor  has  supplied  a  great  deal 
more  out  of  his  own  head,  uid  with  as 
little  probability  of  being  riffht  And 
what  is  more  natural  than  Uiat  a  wolf 
should  go  out  to  look  for  the  sheep  ; 
and  where  should  he  find  them  but 
out  of  the  camp  ?  and  now,  Eusebius, 
I  have  but  to  call  all  who  think  di^r- 
ently  blockheads,  dolts,  idiots,  and  so 
forth  ;  and  you  will  find  the  above  de- 
fence not  a  very  unfair  specimen  of 
learned  annotations,  if  you  will  only 
put  it  into  tolerable  Latin. 

Now,  then,  it  is  time  to  extricate  my- 
self if  not  out  of  this  passage  in  liyy,  at 
least  to  make  a  passage  out  oi  my  new 
nouse-cdour  leather  breeches.  Mr. 
Flight  caught  hold  of  me  rom[id  the  body, 
his  foreman  had  hold  of  the  breeches  at 
the  knees — I  kicked,  I  plunged  ;  they 
pulled  :  luckily  my  joints  heU  my 
limbs  together  as  well  as  the  breeches 
— it  was  a  frightful  endeavour — but 
«*  nil  arduum  est  mortalibus"— no- 
thing is  too  hard  for  man,  and  that, 
by-the-by,  was  said  of  a  '  Plight'  Mr. 
flight  was  a  man  of  courage,  and  his 
foreman  scorned  to  be  outdone-— so  at 
it  again  they  went,  ♦♦  like  master,  like 
man  ;"  '<  nothing  is  denied  to  well  di« 
reded  labour."  I  was  at  length  free 
of  my  breeches,  and  they  were  free  of 
me.  And  from  that  day  there  is  no- 
thing 1  more  admire  than  the  political 
axiom,  that  <<  free  bottoms  shall  carry 
free  goods."     Mr.  Flight  making  his 


exit,  assured  me  aB  the  difficulty  was 
over,  that  a  second  trial  was  quite 
unnecessary,  and  that  henceforth  they 
would  fit  like  a  glove.  A  second  trial 
I  was  not  then  equal  to,  and  readily- 
believed  him. 

I  know,  Eusebius,  you  delight  to 
be  a  boy  again ;  will  3rou  therefore 
go  with  me  through  the  scene  of 
my  first  entrance,  not  at  a  private 
school,  indeed,  but  at  that  noUe  school 
— Winchester,  whose  walls  are  and 
ever  will  be  dear  to  me,  for  to  that 
excellent  school  do  I  owe  all  that  I 
know  worth  knowing,  and  all  I  fe^ 
worth  feeling  1  The  generous  high- 
minded  character  ai  our  public  schools^ 
I  need  not  descant  upon  to  you.  I 
had  known  private,  some  ill  cooditioii. 
ed  firom  the  masters,  others  from  the 
boys  ;  and  with  the  latter  generally  is 
the  error.  I  know  not  why  it  is,  but 
there  is  a  meanness  among  them  to- 
tally  unknown  at  public  schools— per* 
haps  I  should  say  was.  In  injr  dars,  a 
petted,  home-fed,  pampered,  mdiJged 
Doy,  first  sent,  at  an  eariy  age,  to  a 
rough  private  school,  like  Lucian's 
private  tutor,  with  a  pot-belljr  that  he 
eould  neithtt  fill  nor  get  nd  o(  was 
the  most  miserable  of  crsatmw  oa 
earth.  The  feet  is,  our  puUie  sobo(^ 
are  the  growth  of  ages,  and  laws  have 
^wn  up  with  them  that  must  not  be 
mfiinged  ;  and  hence  there  is  ji  gov- 
ernment of  law,  not|  of  caprice,  and 
the  bo;^  ff^els  himsdf,  to  a  great  da* 
gree,  independent  The  mod  does 
not  take  its  character  torn  a  boy  or 
two,  but  it  is  a  character  by  time 
acquired,  handed  down,  and  miat 
be  maintained — and  is  maintained. 
And  now,  Eusebius,  do  you  not  think 
it  is  quite  time  for  me  to  make  my 
second  appearance  in  my  moose^cokwr 
leathere  ?  Not  yet.'  Is  it  not  the  best 
time,  before  I  put  them  on,  to  discuss 
a  little  scholastic  disciphne  1  Do 
not  think  I  mean  to  insinuate  a 
disci[^nal  attitude.  Only,  that  when 
once  on,  as  I  do  not  mean  to  take  them 
off  again  in  a  hurry,  I  might  as  weU 
not  1^  too  proud,  and  strut  about  gab- 
bling my  say,  like  the  turkey,  expand- 
ing my  tail.  Of  discipline— why  mince 
the  word  flogging  ?— according  to  old 
dictionaries,  you  will  find  it  a  good  and 
wholesome  exercise  for  man  and  boy, 
(by  man,  meaning  master.)  It  circulates 
the  blood,  and  that  not  too  violentljr ; 
it  sets  the  spirits  free  and  the  brain 
alert  We  have  soarcdy  had  a  poet 
since  Milton,  and  he  was  the  last  that 
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wu  flogged  at  the  Unhrenity.    What 
a  dngrfce,  says  the  prater  of  modern 
times  and  modem  nonsense  1   Tell  the 
boj  at  Bton,  at  Winchester,  at  West- 
miDster,  after  be  has  sofiered  it,  that 
he  is  diignced,  and  your  next  pratinfir, 
Mr.  Prater,  will  be  in  a  half  whistle 
nvithout  yoor  teeth,  and  you  will  not 
see  TOT  clearly  tfareugh  your  eyes. 
Disgraced,  indeed !  and   by  enduring 
JQsC  discipline — by  daring  to  obey !  Do 
fOQ  think  the  noble  captains  that  fought 
at  Waterloo  bad  never  been  flogg^  ? 
ay,  to  their  honoor,  they  had — ai^  who 
wffl  say  our  soldwis  want  bottom? — 
■*  NuDqmm  ingenium  idem  ad  res  di. 
vwaaBimas,  parendum  atque  imperan. 
dam,  habilins   frnt."     That  was  the 
character  of  Hannibal — and  it  is  a  true 
descri^pdon  of  that  acquired  by  the  dis. 
cipline  of  our  pnblie  schools.     When 
you  are  in  dan^r,  I  only  wish  you  may 
show  half  as  fanr  a  &ce  to  the  enemy 
ai  they  have.     It  is  said  that  a  man 
who  marries  has  given  bond  to  society 
for  faas  good  behaviour.    A  fine  spirited 
yoofth,  who  sobmits  to  discipline  for 
coDsdence-sake,  who  has  been  legiti- 
roateify  flogged,  has  given  his  bottomry 
bond,  (as  merchants  cadi  it,)  both  for 
\m  good  behaviour  and  learning — I  say 
who  has  been  legitimately  flogged — 
fcr  here  is  a  great  distinction,  very  ob- 
servable  between  the  custom  at  private 
and  pobKc  schools.    At  the  latter  there 
are  no  fitdc,  galling,  tjrrannical  oppres- 
sions— oothmg  takes  place  as  punish- 
ment but  what  is  well  understood  upon 
entering,  and  by  the  custom  ;  no  great. 
er  disgrace  than  is  deserved,  if  disgrace 
it  can  geocraDy  be  called,  is  conveyed 
or  impfied  by  lubmission.    And  all  is 
open  and  above-boattl — for  the   first 
thm^  jou  see  on  entering  the  noble 
boildmg,  the  school-room,  is  a  large 
painting  at  one  end,  a  portrait  of  the 
rod,  and  this  pithy  admonition — ^**  Aut 
diace,  aut  £scede,  manet  sors  tertia, 
WBde."  Even  the  rod  is  of  a  prescribed 
hrm  and  dimensiciis,  and  supplied  by 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  schools — one 
of  the  boys.    It  is  a  turned  handle, 
with   four   long   twigs — apple.    And 
there  is  likewise  a  prescribed  manner 
of  ififficting  punishment.    The  delin. 
qnent,  wit£mt  hesitation,  kneels  down 
to  a  l^ock,  and  two  b<^«,  any  that  Hke 
the  sport,  as  it  is  termed,  take  him  up ; 
^Bt  is,  standing  in  front  of  him  on  the 
other  side  of  the  blopk,  which  is,  m  fact, 
an  immovable  bench*  the  last  of  many 
5» 


in  the  row,  on  which  the  boys  sit  while 
learning  their  lessons.    The  •<  taking 
up,"  is  nothing  more  than  the  removal 
of  the  shirt  between  the  waistband  and 
the  waistcoat,  so  that  the  space  of  back 
left  open  for  punishment  is  very  small, 
and  the  twigs  of  the  rod  so  ftir  apart, 
that  often  not  one  hits,  and  seldom,  in- 
deed, all ;  and  then  the  master  makes 
but  three  blows — and  these,  generaDy, 
verv  hffhtly,  and  the  matter  is  over, 
and  little  harm  done.    It  is  only  in  case 
of  very  great  (^nces  another  punish, 
ment  is  inflicted,  and  that  is  by  six 
blows  instead  of  three ;  and  the  boy  is 
then  taken  up  by  two  officers  of  the 
school — boys  on  duty;  and  then,  in- 
deed, the  space  for  punishment  is  some- 
what larger.    All  this  is,  however,  ac- 
cording to  rule,  by  which  the  master 
is  restricted ;  so  that  both  are  under  it. 
For  a  master  to  punish  in  any  other 
way  is  an  unheard-of  thing;  nor  would 
it  be  submitted  to.   A  cane,  or  a  ferule, 
or  any  of  the  little  uncertain  tyranny  of 
a  private  school,  would  not  be  borne  a 
moment ;  a  rebellion  would  break  out 
The  boy  that  will  be  flogged  will  not 
be  cuflM.    His  dignity  w^d,  indeed, 
be  offended  ;  for  I  will  venture  to  say, 
there  cannot  be  coDected  a  number  of 
higher-spirited,  manljr-minded  youths, 
than  are  to  be  met  with  at  our  public 
schools ;   and  there   is  nothing  they 
show  their  superior  manliness  in  so 
much  as  in  their  obedience  to  discipline. 
Custom  gives  rights,  and  rights  recon- 
cile to  punishment.    The  master,  even 
by  adhering  to  custom,  in  some  respects 
shows,  by  example,  the  beauty  of  che, 
dience.    They  have  themselves  been 
educated  at  the  school  over  which  they 
preside ;  they  know  the  youths  under 
their  care  are  to  be  passed  to  the  uni- 
versities, and  thence  into'  the  world,  to 
adorn  it  in  every  rank ;  and  they  take 
pains  to  inculcate  generous  sentiments. 
I  was  once  discovered  by  the  head- 
master out  of  bounds — a  serious  ofibnce. 
A  friend  was  with  me,  but  I  alond  was 
known.    We  joined  the  rest  just  as 
the  master.  Dr.  Qoddard,  rode  up.   He 
called  me  out,  and  asked  me  who  was 
with  me.    I  was  silent.    The  youth 
who  was  with  me  did  not  give  time  for 
the  question  to  be  asked  again,  but 
Ixddlv  stepped  forward  and  said,  "I 
was/'    The  Doctor  tnmed  his  horse's 
head  and  rode  away,  and,  I  need  not 
say,  never  punished  either.    Thanks, 
good  Doctor,  for  all  your  kindness ; 
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never  may  I  be  ungratefid,  and  here 
have  a  pride,  a  pleasure,  in  acknow- 
ledg^ng,  that  many  a  day  in  after  Ufe 
have  1  remembered  you  with  affection ; 
and  when  I  have  iisit  that  my  taste  has 
been  improved*  I  have  ever  beeji  thank- 
fill  to  you,  to  whom  I  owe  that  source 
of  enjoyment.  '« Manners  makyth 
man,''  was  the  college  motto.  There 
was  tlie  precept,  in  you  we  foimd  the 
example.  But  at  this  rate  I  never  shall 
get  on  my  new  mouse-colour  leather 
breeches,  and  it  is  time,  for  they  will 
certainly  shrink  in  my  box. 

«*  My  box  T'  —  that  of  itself  would 
make  an  episode ;  but  I  forbear.  A 
boy's  box  on  first  going  to  school !  Yet 
I  will  tell  an  anecdote  of  the  return  of 
a  boy's  box  after  his  first  term  at  the 
university.  I  knew  him  well,  poor 
fellow !  He  had  an  odd  stammer,  that 
began  with  great  irresolution  of  voioe, 
and  terminated  most  decisively  with  a 
bounce ;  and  such  was  the  youth,  and 
such  was  his  career.  He  came  to  the 
university  quite  raw  from  the  country, 
where  he  had  previously  practised  to 
be  a  clergyman,  by  standing  upon  stools 
with  the  table-cloth  round  mm,  marry, 
ing,  biBTing,  and  christening  his  elderly 
maiden  aunts..  Poor  boy !  he  was  quite 
unfit  to  be  trusted  as  yet  from  home. 
He  came  a  down,  and  in  two  or  three 
months  returned.  What  did  he  not 
retumi  But,  to  his  box.  He  was 
rusticated  for  a  term  or  two^  and  chooe. 
ing  rather  to  be  absent  from  home  for 
a  time,  visited  a  friend.  Meanwhile 
his  box,  and  another  box  arrived  ;  and, 
as  they  were  wont,  his  maiden  aunts 
thought  it  best  to  see  that  all  was  safe, 
and  unpacked  them.  Never  were  d- 
derly  maiden  eyes  so  bewildered — so 
astonished  -^  coats,  waistcoats  without 
number — but  the  breeches,  as  they  lift- 
ed  them  out  one  after  the  oth»,  hddiiw 
them  up  higher  each  time,  in  increased 
astonishment,  audibly  counting-- 

"  Onlv  think,  the  twentieth  pair  of 
pale  yelk)w  kerseymere  breeches— 
what  could  Tom,  sister  S«e,  want  of 
80  mai^ !  Why,  his  poor  father  will 
be  ruined — we  shall  all  oe  ruined !'' 

Then  Sue  took  up  the  outcry,  lifting 
her  voice  at  eacb  pair,  and  with  em- 
phasis  —  ••  Look  nere,  sister  fixate, 
Twenty-one,  Twenty-two,  Twenty, 
three,  cresoendof  Twen^foinr ! ! !  ** 

Here  the  hands  and. breeches  drc^ 
ped  together,  and  they  were  watered 
by  a  flood  of  tears. 


••The  uwratelid  boy  I  didnH  we 
have  made  for  him,"  cried  sister  Sue, 
<«  three  excdlent  pairs  out  of  his  £ather^ 
great  coat ;  he  could  not  have  wanted 
any  more." 

Now  sister  Kate  could  again  go  oo, 
but  in  a  low  voice  of  despau:— ••  Twen- 
ty.five.  Twenty-six,  Twenty-seven,  oh ! 
oh!  oh!  Twenty.eight^-4henthelaatt 
Twenty.nine  pair  of  breeches  —  the 
good-for-nothing  bo^ ! " 

And  so  it  was :  in  one  box  he  had 
brought  home  with  him  twenty^nine 
pair  of  pale  lemon-colour  kerseymere 
breeches.  Oh,  ye  parents  I  who  send 
raw  youths  to  the  university !  it  is  quite 
hopeless  if  you  think  you  can  confine 
their  ideas,  after  the  first  term,  to  cor- 
duroys, or  even  mouse-coloured  lea- 
thers ;  and  you  may  be  quite  sure  that 
the  turning  old  great.coats,  by  the 
hands  of  a  village  taifor,  into  habili- 
ments  for  the  seat  of  learning,  isnu»ey 
thrown  away. 

Now  it  was  not  so  with  roe  on  my 
first  going  to  college— though  that  col- 
lege was  out  a  8c£x>l,  a  public  one,  be 
it  remembered  with  pride-*as  I  tdd 
you,  Eusebius.   I   had  a  pair  of  new 
mouse-coloured  leather  breeches,  and 
I  had   put  them  <m  once.    Would 
you  could  have   seen   me  in  them 
then  I — but  had  you  seen  me  in  them 
the   second   time   of  putting    them 
on,  it  would  have  been  a  treat,  and 
you  would  have  remembered  it,  as  I 
do,  and  therefore  write  this  account  of 
it.    But  you  must  be  aware  my  place 
is  taken  per  coach — Mr.  John  Crack- 
latin  booked  for  Winchester  coUege» 
with  one  box,  containing— for  the  pre- 
sent we  will  say  no  more  than  one 
mouse-coloured  pair  of  leather  breeches. 
Accompany  me,   Eusebius,  my  first 
real  exit  from  home ;  that  is,  from  with- 
in ten  minutes'  reach  of  home,  with 
such  a  Block  of  Latin  as  I  have  certi- 
fied you  in  this.    Be  so  kind  as  to  go 
with   me,  and  see  me  safe  k)dged. 
**  Comes  jucundus  pro  vehicolo  ^.'' 
My  father  had  gone  the  same  road  be. 
fore  me— uncles  and  cousins  without 
number — all  to   Winchester.    I  was 
therefore  taking  the  family  recipe  for 
learning.    I  had  at  least  a  great  veo. 
eration  for  my  &ther  and  his  leaniinff, 
and  therefore,  though  doing  to  scho^ 
went  at  least  JiMOJ^-wiUingly,  as  much 
as  could  then  be  expected  of  any  wsU^ 
di^Msed  youth— es  Homer  says,  Uw 
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y  99ftM.  I  said  my&ther  bad 
flcoe  there  before  me.  I  lemember 
MB  account  of  bis  finC  appearanca 
His  motber  took  bim,  for  be  went  fint 
to  a  preparatory  scbool  at  Wincbester. 
She  tola  the  master,  wbo  was  not  tbe 
most  geode-looking  of  pedagogues, 
that  she  wiriied  ber  smi  to  be  particu- 
lai^y  looked  to,  for  be  was  a  very  deli- 
cate boy. 

•'Ha'am,"  said  the  map,  «*I  bave 
no  oCfaers ;  tb^  are  all  delicate  boys." 
And  BO  my  fotber  fotmd  it,  for  tbe  se- 
cond day  be  was  flogrod,  and  tbe 
tbird  bonit  out  of  bis  bed,  and  tbat 
was  tbe  last  he  enfcyid  is  a  preparato. 
jjeebooL 

Do  not  imagine  I  was  allowed  to 
travel  in  my  new  clothes ;  not  a  bit  of 
it.  Any  one  might  have  been  ashamed 
oi  those  I  wore.  To  make  my  firstap- 
pearance  in  them  oo  an^  stage,  much 
leas  at  Winchester,  was  impossible.  I 
wiD  not  digress  to  describe  mv  recep. 
tlon,  and  how  very  strange  aU  things 
anpeared  to  me.  Every  one  knows  all 
txns;  bi*  it  is  not  every  one  that  knows 
what  foOowed — ^Non  coivis  bomini 
CQDtn^"  You  can  easily  imagine 
ne  in  my  room  hi  my  little  bed,  by 
tbe  ode  d  which  was  my  box,  and  in 
winch  room  were  eight  or  ten  other 
hofB,  to  me  miknown.  There  I  lay, 
with  mv  treasure  by  my  side ;  and  tbat 
being  the  case,  thoogb  a  boy,  and  after 
a  joomey,  I  did  not  sleep  too  soundly 
m^  towards  morning.  I  was  awaken- 
ed early  enon^  but  late  for  all  1  had 
to  do.  There  is  no  greater  oflfence 
than  tbe  missing  chapel  in  tbe  morn- 
ing—ponidiment  a  flogging.  This 
was  annooDoed  to  me  bdbre  I  went  to 
bed,  and  as  a  flogging  was  to  me  an 
miknown  thing,  it  went  in  my  mind  ac- 
cordiqjg  to  tbe  Latin,  *<  omne  ignotum 
pro  mnifico."  I  was  therefore  deter- 
mmed  to  be  up  betimes,  and  op  be- 
times I  was ;  but  dressed  betimes,  tbat 
was  to  be  quite  another  matter.  Tbe 
ebapel  beU  goes  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  it  was  going  as  I  opened  my  box, 
and  there  was  some  distance  to  tbe 
cha|)el,  for  I  was  not  then  in  colk^ 
but  in  the  bead-master's  bouse ;  asitis 
termed,  I  was  a  commoner,  not  on  tbe 
foandatkn.  Now,  imagine  tbat  all 
this  while  the  &tal  bell  is  going,  and  in 
each  a  manner  as  if  it  threatened  to 
stxm,  and  I  am  not  dressed  yet*  nor  like 
to  be.  Of  all  things  in  tbe  world  I  bave 
ever  been  averse  to  eady  rising ;  it  was 
the  chief  cause  of  all  tbe  puusbments 


1  ever  recmved  at  sdioeL  I  once 
wrote  a  paper  against  it,  and  sent  it  to 
BlackiDOfxTt  MagaxifUf  where  I 
have  a  su^Mcion  you,  Eusebius,  will 
send  this.  The  early  morning  light 
ever  creates  in  me  a  nausea.  1  once 
bad  a  bilious  fever  from  early  rising  and 
a  pair  of  yellow  phisb  breeches,  and 
tbHi  was  on  leaving  Winchester  once 
on  the  first  morning  of  holidays  ;--bttt 
here  I  find  myself  in  another  digres- 
sion. It  cannot  be  helped;  so  here 
goes  mv  bilious  fever. 

I  bad  been  some  years  at  Wincbes- 
ter then,  and  bad  become  a  pretty 
considerable  puppy ;  so  what  must  I  do 
on  going  hcane  for  the  holidays,  but 
bave  a  new  pair  of  top-boots,  which, 
when  on,  I  could  not  get  o$  ao  I  slept 
in  them  all  night  Besides  my  new 
top-boots,  I  bad  a  green  coatee,  yellow 
kerseymere  waistcoat,  and  a  pair  of 
rolendid  yellow  plush  breeches.  It  was 
the  height  of  summer,  very  hot  wea- 
ther, and,  boots  and  all  as  I  stood,  it 
was  very  hot  work  belore  I  started. 
There  were  three  of  us,  and  so  we 
took  a  chaise.  We  bad  proceeded 
about  a  mile,  when  I  found  tbat  I  bad 
left  my  purse,  or  something  as  im- 
portant behind  me;  I  ran  back  to 
college,  and  thence  to  the  chaise  wait- 
ing for  me.  I  never  shall  forget  tbat 
return — for  by  this  time  the  sun  was 
very  hot — and  as  1  generally  look 
down  when  I  run,  the  hot  sun  reflect- 
ed from  my  yellow  |dusb  breeches^ 
and  the  heat  and  proflsure  of  my  new 
tight  to[>.boots,  so  stirred  tbe  bile,  tbat 
by  the  time  I  returned  home  I  was  ac- 
tually in  a  fever.  It  gave  me  a  dis- 
gust to  foppery,  and  really  I  believe  I 
must  date  my  slovenliness  as  to  dress 
from  that  day.  This  came  of  desert- 
ing tbe  oki  original  mouse-coloun, 
which,  with  tbe  exception  of  the  first 
day  of  actual  wearing,  served  me  in 
good  stead. 

But,  dear  me!  Eusebius,  imagine 
tbat  all  this  while  the  bell  has  been  go. 
ing  *«  tempus  fiigit" — every  tdl  threat- 
ens a  flogging,  imd  I  cannot  for  the  life 
of  me  get  on  my  breeches. 

•«  Why,  they  don't  fit,"  said  one  boy. 

^  Pun  at  'em,"  said  another. 

<«  Let  OS  all  take  a  pull  at 'em,"  said 
a  third,  wbo  was  droned. 

Ml  shall  be  flogged,  if  I  do,"  said  a 
fourth. 

"  What  tbe  d— 1  do  yon  call 'em  t" 
said  a  fifth. 

"Xieatbers,"  said  I. 
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«*A  pretty  leathering  youll  have," 
id  he. 

(» Tuck  your  shirt  above  them  under 
3  waistcoat,"  said  a  sixth,  <*and 
yy  may  shp  on  easier." 
This  was  a  good  thoii^t,  and  I  did 
—still  it  was  very  harawork  to  get 
3m  on  at  all. 

^Bell  will  be  down  in  a  minute," 
d  a  seventh. 

"Do  be  so  kind  as  to  wait  for  me," 
d  I  beseechingly ;  "for  I  do  not 
ow  the  way." 

"  Wait  and  be  flogged  !"  said  they. 
Here  was  a  state  of  trepidation  for 
poor  boy  just  from  his  ftither's 
nee,  withm  three  tolls  of  a  beU  of  a 
yging— dire  and  unknown  thing  !— 
1  he  standing  with  his  breeches, 
(V  mouse.colour  leathers,  not  quite 
3  quarter  part  on.  The  fhoi:^hts  of 
[ogging  at  such  a  time,  and  in  such 
ituation,  may  be  a  very  jocose  thing 
witness,  but  to  have  them  rushing 
0  the  mind,  in  a  torrent  of  cold- 
ea^  at  the  early  Sjge  of  some  twelve 
thirteen  years,  is  not  very  jocose 
the  sufferer.  I  never  knew  of 
^  one  bov  that  actually  was,  as  it 
re,  case.hardened,  and  took  a  flog- 
\g  himself  for  diversion,  and  as  a 
e.  It  is  a  singular  thing,  and 
trefore,  though  another  digression, 
nust  tell  it.  The  boy's  name  was 
lith,  a  good  family  name  for  case- 
dening.  Somehow  or  other,  he 
3  insensible  in  the  fioffging  parts, 
ere  was  no  communication  between 
m  and  the  brain ;  and  here  let  me 
lerve,  obiter,  that  it  is  a  very  absurd 
ctice  at  private  schools  to  punish 
i  part  tor  another ;  at  public  schools 
y  scarcely  ever  flog  for  learning, 
the  lack  of  it  But  why,  if  the 
td  fails  of  doing  its  work,  the  tail 
«uld  sufier,  I  never  could  hear  any 
n1  reason  given.  And  why  should 
unce  be  called  a  blockhead,  when 
?  quite  the  contrary  part  goes  to  the 
ck  ?  But  this  belongs  to  the  philo- 
by  of  schools,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
h  my  breeches,  which  will  never  be 
-and  I  had  nigh  foigotten  the  flog, 
g  story.  This  Smith  did  not  care  a 
for  a  flogging,  and  used  to  put  him- 
'  in  the  way  of  them,  for  mere 
usement  to  himself  and  others. 
< Smith,  again!"  the  master  usu- 
^  called  out  at  flogging-time,  and 
h'a  groan.  Smith  was  always 
dy,  afibeted  to  kneel  down,  then 
9  up  again,  and  said  &cetioiisly— 


•«  Allow  me,  sir,  to  put  my  handker- 
chief under  my  kn«es — these  breeches 
cost  my  fiither  five.and-twenty  shil- 
lings, and  he  gave  me  particular 
charfife  not  to  soil  them." 

Then  would  be  begin  only  to  kneel 
down,  the  master  all  the  wmle  vocife- 
ntmg — "  Take  him  up,  take  him  up  !^' 

••Sir,"  Smith  would  say,  "be  so 
kind  as  to  hit  high  and  gentle."  Then, 
when  fairly  down,  he  would  look  round, 
and  at  every  stroke  make  most  horrible 
faces,  as  if  in  dreadful  agony,  and, 
when  the  matter  was  over,  jump  up 
with  alacrity,  make  his  bow,  and  say, 
"  I  thank  you,  sir." 

It  is  evident  such  a  boy  must  have 
been  incorrigible — and  he  went  away 
as  such — he  did  not  remain  more  than, 
if  so  much  as,  a  half-year. 

The  bell  is  'most  down,-  and  in  what 
state  am  I  now  with  regard  to  breeches  1 
By  dint  of  great  exertion  and  help  I 
have  them  just  up  to  my  hips — a  little 
more  exertion  may  get  them  an  inch 
higher — ^more  than  that  is  hopeless. 
The  boys  are  quitting  me  fast.  One 
kind  soul  remains  to  show  me  the  way. 
Hurrah !  I  have  contrived  to  get  them 
over,  and  to  button  one  button;  but 
then  how  am  I  to  ^t  my  shirt  in 
again  ?  That  must  be  inevitably  tucked 
under  my  waistcoat. 

«* Here,"  said  the  boy,  "pull it  down 
a  little,  just  to  meet,  and  button  your 
waistcoat  over,  and  nobody  will  see 
it — so  let's  be  oflT."  And  off  we  were, 
as  well  at  least  as  I  could  move  my 
kneea  I  think  those  who  fought  in 
ancient  armour  must  have  run,  if  it  is 
not  a  bull  to  say  those  who  fought  ran, 
pretty  much  as  I  did.  When  we  ar- 
rived at  the  chapel-door  I  was  done — 
quite  out  of  breath— and  all  the  boys 
were  just  kneeling  down.  In  I  shuf- 
fled, and  down  I  attempted  to  kneel 
directly  in  front  of  the  master.  I  had 
not  calculated  upon  this  difficulty.  I 
made  a  desperate  effi)rt,  and  so  tu 
succeeded  as  to  my  knees — ^but  in  that 
effort  the  button  burst,  and  the  upper 
part  of  my  mouse-colour  leather 
breeches,  which  had  been  conthiually 
stretched,  dropped— and  discovered  to 
the  gaze  of  eyes  sacred  and  profane, 
of  masters,  chaplains,  and  some  hun- 
dred or  so  of  boys,  my  poor  unshirted, 
qnshrouded  personification  of  inno- 
cence. Could  the  service  go  onl — 
Did  it  go  on  ?  I  know  not.  The  fol- 
lowing half-hour  was  so  like  a  dream 
that  I  have  fivgotten  it ;  but  I  believe 
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I  k  vts  oonaderod  that  I  had  intended 
'  to  imlt  mastera  and  the  whde  school 
bf  mj  baze&ced — ^no,  not  bwre^faced 
BBpodence.  I  beheve  serious  thoughts 
were  entertamed  of  e]q)ellinfir  me  ere 
I  had  wefl  entered  on  my  sdKxilship ; 
ind  if  1  had  then  taken  a  flight  back, 
there  ehoiild  have  been  two  lament- 
able fligiitet  mine  and  the  breechee- 
maker--lv  I  was  hot  enough  ibr  re- 
wex^e,  and  nooe  so  small  but  that  they 
may  Sod  "*<»^"a  of  annoying. 

Ab  it  w9Bf  1  was  80  badgered  about 
my  erpnsitifln,  tint  I  had  to  fight  no 
less  than  three  battles  the  very  firat 
daj  to  defiend  the  honours  of  my 
mooie-eQloiired  leathers.  But  time 
u  a  great  sttzeCcher,  and  so  he  stretch- 
ed my  breecfaee.  The  flight  of  time 
fid  Oat  which  the  sedentaiy  Flight 
never  did.  Time,  as  my  early  coi^- 
book,  set  hj  that  greatest  of  calligim. 
pfaen,  the  German,  Jansen  Von  Spiot- 
terindL^  aaith,  maketh  all  things  easy^ 
and  so  he  made  my  breeches.  Hence- 
fcithlahan  be  of  the  opinion  of  the 
cvner  *m  the€J>le»  ^  Tharfft  wMn§ 


Wte  lefOmr.*'  Kings  that  have  been 
made  kings  from  i^  degree,  have  kept 
their  poor  breeches  in  remembrance  of 
their  humble  state.  I  might  have  kept 
mine  in  remembrance  of  my  fcum&M 
state,  and  as  mcnnments  of  my  after 
knowledge.  A  heathen  would  have 
made  them  the  subject  of  an  apotheob 
sis.  If  some  have  been  celebrated  as 
having  seen  the  «« Siege  of  fiulleyn," 
mine  bad  witnessed  the  siege  of  I'rc^. 
Th^  had  sat  down  many  a  day  with 
•«  the  seven  against  Thebes."  Taking 
into  account,  my  dear  Eosebhis,  the 
seas  of  ink  that  have  been  spih  xtpaa 
them— the  Greek  with  which  they  have 
been  bespattered— the  versification  that 
has  been  made  upon  them,  and  those 
engraftings  of  buds  fix>m  the  tree  of 
kiwwled^  of  which  I  have  spoken— 
I  may,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
say  of  them,  that,  wherever  they  may 
be,  there  nmet  be  the  eeat  of  learning. 
So  that,  **  take  them  for  all  in  aU,  I 
ne'er  shall  look  upon  their  like  again.** 
My  dear  Eusebios,  youm  as  ever. 


TBOUCfflTa  XTPON  IMIS. 


*•  TwevBKS  move,  and  up  goes  the 
dookeyl''  The  woeds  shot  through 
■i  Hke  a  speli!  &st  and  &r  flocked 
the  excited  stnititnde— man,  boy, 
I,  gaU  and  hobble-de-hoy  of 
■ex; — the  eabraan   from   his 

^  the  sweeper  from  his  crossing, 

the  dogfa-meat  man  from  his  truck, 
and  the  appb-wife  from  her  stall;— 
the  axfBstfe  and  the  shir^ess,  thede- 
fieatdy  tzmping  miss  and  the  sturdy 
toamper  of  St  Giles's; — the  new  po- 
Sceman,  Ibsgetfrd  for  once  of  the  dn- 
tiee  of  office,  the  very  pickpocket  for 
a  momwit  neglectfiil  of  his  opportu- 
nity. It  eeemed  as  though  that  mvs- 
terxMiB  voice  had  summoned  tc^ether 
by  some  magic  a  representative  of 
every  caste  uid  calhng  beneath  the 
son,  to  form  at  last  a  true  natiooal 
convention.  «*  What  a  thing,"  soli- 
kiquiaed  we  inwwlly,  as  we  elbowed 
our  way  into  the  thickest  of  the 
tfarmg,  •*  What  a  thing  is  a  ,crowd  1 
What  a  lesson  for  the  great  and  the 
haughty!  What  a  spectacle  to  mo- 
nSaei  What  a  picture  of  the  troubled 
course  of  human  existence  t    A  cease- 


less struggle  for  s^  careless  of  the 
comforts  and  the  hamMuess  of  others^ 
foefing  uMight  for  their  miseries,  their 
panes,  theii** 

*<  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  a  jolly 
seventeen-stone  butcher  on  our  righ^ 
««bot  I'm  afoard  I  trod  ravtfaer  heavy, 
ish  on  your  toes  just  now.'' 

Our  theory  was  done  for— eqnaslw 
ed  in  a  moment;— setfishness  wae 
not  omnipotent,  and  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  had  not  all  tuned 
We  turned  round  to  the  apo- 
vender  of  meats,  and  looked 
in  the  foce ;  we  would  have 
said  ••Dont  mention  it  I"  but  the  re- 
mark struck  us  as  being  behind  time. 
— *Curiosfty,"  said  we  mildly,  "has 
been  the  bane  of  the  race,  from  the 
days  of  grandmother  Eve  upwards." 
The  man  of  the  skyblue  jerkin  starred 
with  grease-spots  looked  as  if  the  hea* 
ven  of  his  intellect  was  somewhat 
clouded. 

*•  Sir  ?"  said  he  inquiringly. 

••  What  we  mean  to  say,"  said  we, 

MJS" 

•*One  penny  more,  and  up  goes  the 
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donkey !"  bnke  in  the  same  stentorian 
voice  that  had  originally  electrified  ne. 

We  could  have  patience  no  longer  : 
•*  Here !"  shouted  we,  stretcMng  forth 
the  required  coin  over  three  of  the 
ffreasiest  heads  in  Christendofti,  «<  for 
Heaven's  sake  satisfy  these  good  peo- 
ple, and  let  us  go  about  our  busi- 
ness!" 

A  hand,  clothed  in  a  rich  coating  of 
dirt,  rose  rapidly  from  the  centre  to 
clutch  the  pn^lered  desideratum, — and 
a  sort  of  applauding  murmur  passed 
amonjif  the  nearest  witnesses  of  our  ge- 
neroeity— 

**  Three  cheers  for  the  patriotic  cove 
in  the  brass  barnacles!"  shouted  an 
embiyo  Barrington  from  the  extreme 
gauche.  We  had  given  five  ffuineas 
and  a  half  for  diem  at  DoUoud's  that 
veiymominff ! 

**  After  aU,''  said  we,  applymg 
ourselves  once  more  to  the  destroyer 
of  beeves — ^who  wasrss  we  have  above 
noticed,  as  fitt  as  any  mortal  **  who 
slays  &t  oKon^'  ought  to  be— «« What 
is  It  we  are  to  see  after  all  this  noisel 
quid  tanlo  digman  fereU*  Half  a  se- 
cond more,  cmd  we  should  have  thrown 
away  the  whole  Hno,  but  oar  finend 
saved  us  the  waste. 

M  Ferret,  sir !  Lord  love  you !  do 
you  take  him  for  a  rat-catcher?  it's 
only  a  donkey  as  that  chap's  a-going 
to  balance  en  the  top  ot  his  lad- 
der!" 

**TheQ  for  once  in  oar  lives," 
said  we,  u  we  shall  aee  a  dead  don- 
key !»' 

«« Not  tins  time,  sir,"  said  the 
batcher,  with  a  smile  which  bespoke 
the  deepest  commiseration  for  our 
0niq>licity ;  •*  unless  the  hanimal  diould 
be  suddenly  taken  h^wplectic.  That 
ere's  a  pretty  tolerable  strooff  pair  of 
lungs  for  a  b^t  as  is  departed." 

And  truly,  as  he  spoke,  there 
arose  the  most  hearty,  health- 
betokening,  unequivocal  beech-haw 
which  ever  greeted  our  ears  in  the 
not-over-mndi-frequented-by-donkeys 
metropolis.  Gracious  heaven!  and 
we  had  been  contributing,  unwit- 
tingly, to  the  torture  of  an  unhappv 
ammflj  that  is  itself  the  meekest,  mud- 
est,  most  unoflfending  of  brutes ! — that 
never  so  much  as  with  malice-pre- 
pense and  aforethought  set  foot  upon 
a  worm ;  and  we  must  needs  add  our 
mite  to  the  huge  sum  of  sufiering 
which  its  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy 
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takes,  in  this  its  much  enduring 
ence ! 

If,  now,  it  had  been  a  dead  donkey, 
said  we,  inwardly,  as  we  made  oar 
escape  from  the  still-thickening  crowd 
— for,  as  to  stopping  to  see  the  show, 
we  would  almost  as  soon  have  stopped 
to  look  at  our  maternal  parent  dang- 
ling by  the  neck  in  the  Old  Bailey, 
after  having  been  convicted  upon  oar 
own  evidence— if,  now,  it  had  been  a 
dead  donkey;  but,  pshaw!  we  might 
have  known  it  wasn't  a  dead  donkey ! 
How  could  it  have  been  a  dead  don- 
key? We  might  just  as  reasonably 
have  expected  to  see  a  mermaid,  or  a 
dodo,  or  a  hippogrifl^  or  the  great 
sea-serpent  himself.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Methuselah,  nay,  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  Wandering  Jew  him- 
self, (and  he  will  soon  be  twice  as  old 
as  the  antediluvian,)  ever  set  eyesupoa 
such  a  thing  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
peregrinations  ;-^there  is  no  such  thing! 
That  rigmarole  of  Sterne's  about  t& 
dead  ass  is  concocted  only,  like  an  im- 
postor's begging-letter,  to  draw  tears 
from  the  eyes  of  the  over-credulous  and 
tender-heajted.  The  libellous  scoon- 
drels  who  charged  Mike  Scales 
with  vending  a  deftmct  jackass  ftv 
veal,  stand,  by  their  verv  accusa- 
tion, convicted  of  frdsehood.  What 
reaOy  becomes  of  superannuated  don- 
kejTs  we  do  not  profess  to  know,  thouffh 
we  have  oar  private  opinion  on  toe 
subject,  as  indeed  there  are  few  mat- 
ters on  which  we  have  not  We  be- 
lieve, then,  that  donkeys  are  deatfalcM^ 
— not,  l^  anv  means,  that  they  live 
for  ever,  out  that  they  do  not  die,— or, 
to  use  the  expressive  phraseology  of  a 
gentleman  who  has  been  df  late  much 
before  the  publio,  that  th^  do  not  be- 
come ««dead,  cM,  moist,  unpleasant 
bodies  ;"^that,  like  the  husband  of 
Aurora,  that  ill-starred  victim^  of  an 
oversight,  they  fade  away  gradually 
and  slowly,  and  almost  imperceptibly, 
till,  at  their  appointed  moment,  they 
cease  to  exist,  blending  with  unsub- 
stantial air,  hastening  to  be  resolved 
into  the  elements,  vanishing  like  a 
mwning.dream,  leaving  not  a  wreck 
behind !  It  is  our  confident  creed 
that  those  venerable  grandsires  of  the 
race,  whom  we  sometimes  light  upon 
standing  fixed  and  motionless  in  by- 
lanes,  by  the  side  of  an  overgrown 
thistle,  and  reduced  to  the  extreme 
degree  of  asinine  emaciation,  are  don- 
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keys  OD  the  eve  of  exhaktioii ;  bitt 
whedier  the  end  of  an  asB,  like  the 
esd  of  (Edipos,  ia  a  thing  £Drbidden' 
to  our  actual  knowledge ;  or  whether, 
iv  some  other  reaeoo  which  we  coo- 
fes  ounebrea  unable  to  discover,  we 
ire,  we  mnat  aDow^  unable  to  sub. 
dantiate  oar  impreeaion  by  proof  posi- 
tire,  tboqfb  we  have  not  nnfreqiiently 
watched,  from  mom  to  dewy  eve,  in 
knd  amicipation  of  succeaB.  Never- 
tbcjes^  till  we  have  satiB&ctory  de- 
monfltratiao  of  their  mortality,  we 
ibafi  hold  to  our  exhalation  tneory, 
empty  as  it  may  appear.  At  any  rate 
it  i%  as  ^eDey  saya, 

**  A  modest  creed,  and  yet 
Fletant,  H  one  connden  it  ;** 

nnmich  as  its  tandenoy  is  to  threw 
aramd  the  long-eared  tribe  a  sort  of 
dami  —  u>  invest  them  with  some- 
what of  a  poetical  interest,  of  which. 
Heaven  knows^  they  stand  in  suflSeient 
BBed;  but  which,  we  believe  in  cor 
eooBcunce.  and  which  we  hope,  before 
we  have  done,  to  prove  they  deserve 
in  a  far  greater  de^ee  than  the  world 
aUowB  tSem  to  eayoy. 

The  denning  a  donkey  an  object  to 
be  contemned,  we  take  to  be  as  ^ided 
a  vulgar  error  as  any  which  Sir 
Thomas  Brown,  long  ago,  so  labori- 
omtj  combated.  We  have  not  the 
d^gbtest  sympathy  with  that  ridicu- 
laoB  old  Dkogberry  in  his  indignation 
at  the  ^itbet  b^towed  upon  him  ;— 
we  do  not  see  any  disgrace,  even  in 
*•  as  prettfr  a  pece  of  man's  flesh  as 
any  in  Measma,''  being  "wiitten 
down  an  aaa;" — thoogh,  of  coune,  we 
cannot  be  smprised  that  his  vulgar 
sooL  sfaonkl  have  adopted  a  vulgar 
prejudice.  The  marvel  to  us  is  ra- 
&er  how  the  prejudice  ever  entered 
into  any  soul  at  sdl ; — ^its  existence  is 
a  psychological  curiosity ;— and  like 
OB,  wnen  we  stand  aetomshed  at  that 
BijBtery  of  mysteries — a  reel  within  a 
bottle  '« we  wonder  how  the  devil  it 
got  there."  We  should  like  to  know 
hy  what  ri^ht  JSsop,  and  Gar,  and 
ui  the  foblemongers,  from  Jotham 
Dpwards,  have  pitched  upon  one  un- 
banpy  animal,  and  made  him  a  mock, 
ana  a  byword,  and  a  laughing-stock 
far  aU  succeeding  ^neratioos  to  crack 
their  "txj-born  jests"  upon.  Now, 
In  a  ffoose  there  really  ts  eomething 
nSaemooB ; — his  very  waddle  is  vain- 
gMooB;  he  stretches  out  his   head, 


and  devates  its  antipodes  with  ali  the 
pride  of  a  peacock ;  his  hiss  is  most 
superlatively  self^xxnplacent  and  con- 
temptoooB— it  is  eloquent  of  irrepres- 
sible misanthropy;  a  child  can  see 
throuffh  his  pretensions  to  dignity; 
his  foSy  breaks  out  in  the  very  means 
which  he  takes  to  hide  it  But  an 
ass;  pshaw!  there  is  no  deceit  about 
an  ass ; — he  stands  before  us  even  as 
nature  made  him,  rough,  homely,  and 
honest;  he  pretends  not  to  beauty 
which  he  does  not  possess ;  he  makes 
no  ostentatious-display  of  hiis  sa^city ; 
he  is  content  to  shp  through  existence 
as  peaceably  and  silently  as  we  will 
let  him ;  be  wants  but  bttle,  and  he 
gets  it;  he  can  teach  as  many  lessons 
as  the  ant,  and  he  ^nds,  if  possible^ 
fewer  disciples.  -Yes !  the  world  may 
sneer  as  it  likes,  but  an  ass  is  no  fool ; 
we  rather  take  him  fer  a  phikMopher. 
How  many  requisites  for  greatness 
does  he  not  possess?  Urge  bun,  scold 
him,  beat  him,  kick  him— the  Man  of 
Uz  himself  was  not  more  enduring  1 
He  looks  at  you  all  the  while,  as  mwih 
as  to  say,  •*  I  can't  help  it,  so  you 
must  go  on  as  long  as  you  please, 
though  you  must  be  aware  this  sort 
of  treatment  isn't,  by  any  means,  gen- 
tlemanlike." Does  he  feel  it  repog- 
nant  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience 
to  take  some  particular  course  1  only 
observe  his  unswerving  strength  of 
purpose !  He  cares  not  for  the  '« vul* 
ius  inskmtis  tifraumi;'*  he  blenches  not 
from  his  fixed  resolve  for  threats  or 
thumps ;  he  yields  not  to  the  more  in- 
sidious attaoks  of  persiiasion  and  blan. 
dishment;  and,  b]r  a  miserable  perver- 
sion  of  e^Hthets,  his  resohition  is  stig. 
matized  as  stubbonmess,  his  conscien- 
tious sau^des  degraded  into  obstinate 
perversity.  He  is  abstemious,  partly 
It  must  be  owned,  by  obli^tion ;  but 
he  BaSbn  compulsion  wiui  such  an 
unaffected  good  grace,  that  nature 
must  have  as  much  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter as  necessity.  He  will  eat  any 
thing  and  eveir  thing,  a  thistle  or  a 
macarocm  ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not, 
there  is  somewhere  or  other  on  record 
a  certain  noodle,  who  departed  this  life 
in  a  gufl&w,  occasioned  by  seeing  hk  ass 
composedly  ai^nopriate  some  figs  laid 
by  for  his  own  private  consumption.  Is 
there  any  pride  about  a  donkev  ?  Not 
a  scruple,  not  the  infinitesimal  particle 
of  a  grain ;  only  satisfy  him  that  the 
path  you  wish  han  to  take  is  the  path 
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of  duty,  and  what  burden  will  be  re- 
fiKe  to  bear?  Carrota  or  children, 
soot^bags  or  spinster— 'tis  all  one  to 
Jack.  He  trudges  on  in  the  same  un- 
murmuring feshuMi,  with  an  occasional 
awish  of  the  tail,  and  a  conatant  droop- 
ing of  the  head,  poring  upon  the 
ground  on  which  he  treads,  as  intensely 
as  the  most  zealous  stcne-amiter  that 
ever  wandered  oyer  the  country,  ham- 
mer in  hand,  in  the  wake  of  Dr.  Buck, 
land.  No  waster  of  time  is  he  (we  mean 
the  ass,  not  the  professor)  in  gaping 
and  staging  about  him.  Leave  him 
to  himself  for  hours  if  jrou  will,  and  at 
your  return  fear  not  to  miss  him.  There 
he  stands,  motionless  as  a  statue ;  he 
has  been  in  a  brown  study  the  whole 
time^  revolving  in  his  meditative  soul 
things  human  and  asinine ;  chewing 
the  cud  of  £uicy,  which  for  him,  we 
fear,  possesses  naught  but  bitterness. 

We  pity  an  ass  so  deeply  that  we 
ahnost  suspect  we  love  him.  But  then 
his  bray !  No,  we  cannot  for  the  life 
of  us  get  over  that  The  squeaking 
of  an  ungreased  wagrawwheel-^the 
shovelling  up  of  cinders  under  the 
grate — an  amateur  fiddler — a  profes- 
sional  bagpiper— a  cat  in  a  ffutter— 
the  roarinff  of  a  spoiled  cfaud  in  a 
passion — the  voice  of  a  bumbailiff— 
sounds  all,  and  especially  the  last,  to 
agoniae  man's  tortured  ear  and  shud- 
dering frame— are  <<  musical  as  is 
Apollo's  lute,"  in  comparison  with  the 
u^fted  voice  of  a  jackass.  Were  w6 
ever  so  partial,  we  could  here  nothing 
extenuate ;  were  we  ever  so  [qNteft£ 
we  could  hardly  be  suspected  of  set- 
ting down  aught  in  malice.  We  never 
comd  discover  that  it  has  even  the 
single  argument  of  utility  to  allege  in 
its  defence— it  is  the  most  unmeaning 
gratuitous  piece  of  discord  in  nature  I 
There  the  rascal  stands — not  another 
ass  within  a  mile  of  him— witii  his 
head  for  once  stuck  up  in  the  air,  bel- 
lowing away  for  no  earthly  object 
that  we  can  perceive,  save  his  own  will, 
and,  we  were  going  to  add,  pleaBure, 
but  we  doubt  if.  even  the  strongest 
self^miration  could  go  so  far  as  £at. 
Nature,  when  she  moulded  his  ears, 
must  have  counterbalanced  the  exeess 
of  length  bv  the  deficiency  of  delicacy, 
CMT  he  could  never  &il  of  being  scared, 
like  Fear,  «« at  the  sound  himself  had 
made."  We  do  not  feel  quite  sure 
that  a  spbit  of  revenge,  however  un- 
congenial to  his  nature  generally,  is 
not  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter ;  and 


that,  painful  as  it  nrast  be  to  his  own  ' 
feeliuffs,  he  cannot  resist  availing  him- 
self of  this  his  only  means  of  wreaking  ^ 
iqpon  mankind  his  multi&rious  wrongs  ' 
and  pereecutions. 

We  were  saying,  or  going  to  say, 
how  much  we  commiserated  a  donkey, 
when  the  bare  mention  of  his  voice 
sent  us  flying  off  at  a  tangent,  much 
as  the  r^ty  is  wont  to  do  when  it 
strikes  upon  our  unlucky  tymjMinum. 
And,  truly,  if  he  be  not  a  pity^e-  ' 
serving  object  we  know  of  nothing  • 
which  is  so.    It  seems  to  us  to  be  a 
notion  inherent  in  the  mind  of  the 
many,  that  it  is  not  only  aUowable, 
but  an  absolute  matter  of  obligation 
and  duty,  to  abuse,  cufl^  kick,   lash, 
spur,  and  otherwise  maltreat  a  jack- 
ass ad  Ubttwnit  which  said  ad  Ubiium^ 
in  the  case  of  the  unhappy  sulSerer 
under  consideration,  means  always  ad 
infimJtum.    One  can't  turn  him  out  for 
an  hour  on  a  common,  be  it  ever  so 
wide,  or  up  a  lane,  be  it  ever  so  re- 
tired, but  two  or  three  imps  of  boys, 
who  can  see  opportunities  for  mischief 
even  through  a  millstone,  are  sure  to 
spy  him  out,  and  then  his  torments 
begin.    Three  or  four  of  the  villains 
at  lea^t  on  his  back  at  once,  shouting 
at  him  likejyoung  Stentors,  whacking 
him  with  sticks  purloined  from   the 
nearest  hedge,  drumming  upon    his 
helpless  ribs  with  their  hobnailed  heels, 
till  perchance,  at  last,  some  one  more 
exquisitely  mischievous  than  his  fel- 
lows, seizes  an  opportunity  of  insert- 
ing beneath  his  unguarded  tail  a  furze 
bush  plentifiol   in    prickles,  whereby 
stun^   at   once  to  frenzy,  with  one 
hrresistible  plun^   he    lays  his  tor- 
mentors sprawhng  on  their    mother 
earth,  and  rushes  ofl^  alas!  hu^^g 
closely,  in  his  ignorance,  the  invisible 
cause  of  his  anguish. 

Look  at  him  in  the  hands  of  the 
chimney^n^eeper  m  the  country — look 
at  him  m  the  cart  of  the  costermonger 
in  the  town — lo(^  at  him  in  the  donkey 
race  at  a  country  feir,  and  observe  the 
intense  zeal  with  which  he  is  bela- 
boured on  such  interesting  occasions, 
when  no  jockey  is  permitted  to  ride 
his  own  •(hammal!"  Look  at  him, 
above  all,  on  Biackheath,  pr  Hamp- 
stead  Heath,  or  any  other  heath  m 
the  environs  of  the  metropolis ! — look 
at  him  at  Hilargate,  Ramsgate,  or  any 
other  marine  emponuiii  oi  suniupd  aud 
yellow  slippers,  to^'which,  thick^ram- 
med  in  emulous  steamboe^  the  sons 
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and  dai^tefB   of  Cockaigne   make 
Ukdr  bebdooiadal  resort  from  the  cla* 
Dov  of  Cheapside,  and  the  suffx^tion 
of  St.  Mary.  Axe  !     Count*  if  you  can, 
the  UDceasiDg   detachments  of  enter- 
pneing  Amazons  whom  he  is  destined 
ilaily  to  initiate  into  the  delights  and 
dangers  of  donkey-womanship !    Ad- 
mire their  imiocent  wonder  at  his  un- 
wiyizKiMBi  to  go ;  and   how  eahnJy 
and  ^Lcidiy  thev  listen  to  the  thick- 
descendiDg    strokes  of  the    driver's 
codM,     never     dreaming,    merciful 
ma& !  that  the  said  strokes  can  be  in 
the  iliffatest  degree  unpleasant !    How 
tl»ey  sqo^k,  and  giggle,  and  scream, 
with  interestingly  .assumed  terror,  when 
at  Jut  the  flirted  wretch  is  goaded 
into  a  pace   bearing  a  distant  resem. 
Uance  to  a  trot ;  and  how  they  not 
uofrequently    contrive    to    lose   their 
tiyl^TK**,   and  tumble  ofi^  to  the  now 
real  dismay  of  themselvesi  the  infinite 
defigbt  of  the  attendant,  and  the  sole 
and  serious  inconvenience  of  the  don- 
key, whose  misfortune  it  is  to  expiate, 
by  a  world  of  hard  names,  and,  still 
harder  belabouring,  the  awkwardness 
of  his  &ir  and  floundering  burden. 

Mart  sincerely,  we  repeat,  do  we 
compesBonate  him  ;  and,  thank  good- 
neai,  we  do  not  stand  alone  in  our  pily, 
ay,  and— for  why  shouki  we  not  speak 
it  bokfiy  ! — in  our  love  for  donkeys ! 
No^  we  have  many  an  honoured  name 
to  enrol  in  oar  **  band  of  brothers," 
even  without  being  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  the  lists  of  Uie  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty ;  though  we 
fear  there  may  be  here  and  there 
armwig  ng  an  enemy  in  the  camp  under 
the  guise  of  a  friend — a  wolf  or  two 
in  sheep's  clothing.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  minstrel,  and  a  minstrel,  too, 
of  no  mean  popularity,  who  sings  in 
one  of  those  simple  and  touching  bal- 
lad  strains  to  which  the  people  most 
kive  to  hearken — 

*'  Oh !  if /had  a  donkey  wot  wouldn't  sro, 
Do  yon  think  i^d  wallop  him  7      Oh  ! 
no,  no! 
jPd  give  him  some  hay,  and  Pd  cry,  gee! 
wohr 
"Witha  •  kim  aup,  Neddy  !»'• 

CooM  any  thing  be  imagined  more 
energetic  ?  He  is  too  weO  aware  that 
ahnest  eveir  man's  hand  is  against  a 
wekasB,  and  he  is  in  an  a^y  of  fear 
lest  the  world  should  set  him  down,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  among  the  perse- 
eating  majonty>— aplain  prosaic  de- 
wHmZlvxi.  6 


nial  of  the  anticipated  imputation  would 
have  been  weak  and  powerless,  con- 
trasted with  the  indignant  interroga- 
tion, 

**  Oh !  if  /  had  a  donkey  wot  wouldn't  go, 
Do  you  think  /'d  wallop  hhn  7  " 

The  poet  has  not  stopped  to  pick  his 
words — he  has  scorned  to  sacrifice 
feeling  at  the  shrine  of  elegance— he 
spealu  in  the  unmeasured,  off-hand, 
heart-gushing  language  of  honest  sin- 
cerity. Mark,  too,  how  he  answers 
his  own  question, — 

••  Do  you  think  PA  wallop  him  ?    Oh  ! 
no  /  no  /" 

Was  there  ever  any  thing  more  en- 
thusiastic?— No  circumlocution — no 
beating  about  the  bush:  in  one  mo. 
ment,  with  a  single  syllable,  be  sets  us 
at  ease  as  to  his  sentiments  on  the 
subject,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  he 
shows  us,  in  bold,  broad,  and  beautiful 
outline,  the  kindly  course  of  treatment 
he  woidd  adopt,  if  he  were  blest  enouffh 
to  possess  a  donkey,  and  that  not  omy 
a  simple  donkey^  but— (a  temptation 
by  which  the  patience  even  of  Job  was 
unassailed) — a  donkey^  **  wot  woukln't 
go.*' 

«*  i'd  give  him  tome  hay,  and  PA  oiy, 
*  gee !  woh !  * " 

Good  food  and  kind  words !  Donkey- 
lovers  as  we  are,  we  could  not  find  m 
our  heart  to  utter  so  much  as  one  syl- 
lable in  defence  of  the  ill-omditioned 
ass  that  could  remain  insensible  to  the 
blandishments  of  such  a  master* 
**  wen  now,"  we  think  we  hear  some 
good,  kind,  simple,  unsuspicious  soul 
exclaim,  "  Surely  you  don't  mean  to 
tell  us  there  is  any  wolf  in  sheep's 
ck>thing  herel"  We  would  gladly 
think  so— we  would  give  any  thmg  to 
be  able  to  think  so^we  have  set  out 
every  aigument  we  could  muster  in 
favour  of  the  sincerity  of  the  poet ;  and 
tve,  who  have  convinced  others,  are 
ourselves,  after  all,  unconvinced.  We 
may  be  uncharitable — ^we  ^would  hxa 
hope  we  are  so — but,  in  i^te  of  our 
teeth,  we  are  still  unsatisfied.  In 
the  jgrorgeous  dreams  of  Fairyland, 
which  we  would  give  worlds  to  l>elieve 
true,  there  is  ever  an  intrusive,  half^ 
waking  sort  of  consciousness,  that 
the  flowers  on  which  we  tread,  the  pa- 
laces in  which  we  revel,  the  delignts 
in  which  we  are  lapped,  are  but  an  un- 
real and  fleeting  mock^.  And  some- 
what thus  is  it  here.    We  are  delight- 
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ed  with  the  kind-heartedness  of  the 
minstrel — we  surrender  ourselves,  as 
we  read,  to  the  delight  of  sympathising 
with  him ;  and  yet  all  the  while,  we 
hardly  iknow  why,  we  are  unable  to 
persuade  ourselves  that  he  is  really 
and  actuallv  in  earnest.  We  ahnost 
hate  ourselves  for  our  own  suspi- 
cions, but  we  cannot  succeed  in 
banishing  them.  We  could  not  be 
induced  to  trust  that  man  on  a  donkey 
of  ours,  with  a  crab-tree  ciid£rel  in  his 
fist,  by  the  richest  bribe  that  could 
be  laid  before  us.  We  could  almost 
swear,  that  as  soon  as  ever  he  got  out 
of  our  sight,  he  would  be  found,  in 
zealous  imitation  of  the  wretch  whom, 
in  a  following  verse  of  his  lay,  he  stig- 
matizes with  so  much  apparent  ear- 
nestness, and  giving  the  lie  to  his  pro- 
iemions,  b^r  »<  walk>ping  his  hanimal 
with  all  his  means."  We  may  be 
thought  to  strain  a  point  or  two  in  de- 
fence of  our  own  prejudices,  but  we  can 
not  help  fencying  that  the  active  verb 
«*  wallop"  (which,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  twice  employed  in  the  course  of  the 
lyric)  comes  rolling  off  the  tongue  with 
such  gout,  and  seems  so  habitual  to  the 
mouth  of  the  minstrel,  as  to  give  some 
ground  (though  it  must,  m  common 
oumess,  be  confessed  but  a  slight  one) 
for  supposing  him  not  entvely  inexpe- 
rienced in  the  practice  which  it  repre- 
sents. 

But  the  unmasking  a  h3rpocrite,  be- 
neficial as  it  doubtless  is  to  the  public 
at  large,  is  but  an  uncongenial  field  for 
the  labours  of  the  phiUmthropist,  and 
we  turn  gladly  to  the  ««  good  men  and 
true."  There  is  a  cahnnees  and  an  in- 
nocent simplicity  about  Coleridge's 
**  Lines  to  a  youn^  Ass,"  which  con- 
vince us  at  once  &at  they  have  their 
source  in  the  heart    We  see  him,  in 


fancy,  patting  the  head,  and  clappinff 
the  "  ragged  coat"  of  the  unleameNi 
juvenile,  and  tenderly  inquiring  the 
reason  of  a  despondency  so  unnatural 
and  unwonted  in  the  lightsome  season 
of  youth  ;  and  we  think  his  attributing 
it  to  filial  pain  at  seeing  his  matemaS 
parent 

**Chained  to  a  log  within  a  narrow  ■pot." 

one  of  the  most  exquisite  touches  we 
ever  met  with.  The  boldnesSj  too,  and 
the  magnanimity  which  he  displays  in 
venturing,  *•  spite  of  the  world's  scorn,** 
to  acknowledge  his  fi^temal  relation- 
ship to  the  sufferer,  are  beyond  all 
praise.  Indeed,  throughout  the  address, 
we  do  nothing  but  envy  the  man  who 
could  write  and  feel  it;  and  by  no  means 
the  least  when  he  affirms  that,  could 
he  place  the  subject  of  his  song  in  that 
station  in  society  of  which  he  conceives 
him  to  be  worthy,  his  very  bray  would 
sound  in  his,  the  poet's,  ears  most 
«•  musically  sweet"  Certes  the  much 
enduring  Ithacan,  who  heard  unmoved 
the  songs  of  the  Sirens,  (we  say  it  ad- 
visedly, for  the  strapping  to  the  mast 
was  of  his  own  free-will,)  was  a  fool  to 
him  who  could  listen  with  positive 
pleasure  to  the  brajong  of  a  jacKass ! 

Talking  of  Ulysses  very  naturally 
puts  us  in  mind  of  «<  the  blind  old  man" 
whom  the  muse  inspired  to  sing  his 
wanderings ;  and,  for  the  confusion  of 
those  who  laugh  at  asses,  we  cannot 
resist  quoting  a  passage,  and  that,  too, 
thanks  to  the  untranslateability  of  Ho- 
mer, in  the  original  The  son  of  Te- 
lamon,  he  of  the  sevenfold  shield,  is, 
by  his  unassisted  prowess,  keepmg  at 
bay  whole  hosts  of  Trojans,  vamly  fu- 
rious at  the  impotence  of  their  attacks. 
"  Even  as  when,"  sajrs  the  bard-^but 
we  said  it  should  be  m  Greek— 


tof  i^  br^  9tfOf  trap'  Spooky  («i>v  iPiijearo  traiSai 
^ciOfiSf  i>  M  iroXXd  npl  ptfiraX'  i/f02(  idyrit 
Kt(pti  r*  tUs\$civ  $00^  iljftov'  olSk-n  vaiiiis 
Hnrovei  powSXoiai'  fi(ri  ii  rt  vrinin  airut'* 
emvSil  r'  i^\aaaa»,  ini  r'  Uopivtraro  ^p8H, 
ds  t6t'  imr^  Alatrra. — it.  r.  X, 


All  we  want  to  know  is,  did  Bomer 
intend  to  make  Ajax  ridiculous— yet 
Ajax  is  compared  to  an  ass  I 

There  are  some  misguided  people 
who  lau(^y,that,  in  his  love  andun. 
shakable  fidelity  to  man'the  dog  stands 
alone,  and  they  quote  in  triumph  the 
afl^ting  incident  commemorated  in 
Scott's  beautifiil  little  poem  called 


«<  Helvellyn,"  and  bid  us  match  it  else. 
where  among  the  inferior  creation  if  we 
can !  We  accept  the  challenge,  uad 
claun  the  right  to  appear  by  our  cham- 
pion. Stand  forth,  William  Words- 
wofth,  and  tell  us  how  ap  ass  could  be 
as  fond  and  as  &ithful— how  be  could 
stand  over  the  drowned  corpse  of  his 
late  lord,  sorrowings  sditaiyt  stanriiig, 
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and  moticHilessy  save  that,  at  the  rude 
asEaoIt  of  the  wandering  Potter,  be 
OQce  or  twice 

''  Upon  tlie  pivot  of  hk  ikuU 
Tnn^d  vtmnd  his  long  left  ear," 

and  TcncelesB,  xSi\  dnven  to  speech  by 
Tcit^ated  tbompsy 

**  He  fare  a  groan,  and  then  another, 
Oj  U»at  wkicSwent  before  the  brother ^ 
And  then  he  gave  a  third.** 

Gmnt  the  brother  of  groan  !  The 
woffid  has  not  been  favoined  with  such 
a  geoealogical  mor^eau  since  the 
Graet  ef  old  prociaimed  dnst  to  be 
^tbe  tiuTBty  sister  of  mod!"  We 
aean  to  saj  that  no  man  ever  had  a 
more  beautifiil  and  adequate  concep- 
tioQ  of  the  moial  dignity  of  an  ass,  than 
Wonkwmth.  That  particalar  epeci- 
inan  of  the  breed  who  figures  at  this 
moioent  before  us,  deserves  to  be 
eommented  upon  in  nothing  lees  then 
"  whole  voknneB  in  foho^"  had  we  but 
to  fill  tbem.    Truly  he  is  a 


His  every  gesture  says  imploringly, 
"Jump up,  Peter,  mv  boy !"  as  plain- 
ly as  the  pigs,  which  run  about  ready 
roasted  in  Connecticut  with  knives 
and  forks  stuck  between  their  ribs  to 
prevent  their  tumbling  out,  ejaculate 
to  the  chaps-watenng  multitude, 
"  Come  eat  me !  come  eat  me !"  Two 
things  more  about  this  ass  we  cannot 
resist  noticing,  before  we  tear  our- 
selves from  so  fascinating  a  theme. 
Firstly,  our  long.eared  fhend  is  in- 
debted to  Wordsworth  for  the  most 
sublime  comparison  ever  bestowed 
upon  one  of  his  fraternity.  He  has 
been  by  Peter  (who  was,  as  Shelley 
tells  us  in  a  graphic  sketch  of  his  cha- 
racter, 

"  an  evil  cotter, 

And  a  polygamic  potter .*0 

villainously  abused,  maltreated,  beat- 
en, and  knocked  down— a  more  aggra- 
vated case  of  assault  and  battery  was 
never  laid  before  a  jury— and  he  rises 


nMVt  Chxistianlike  ass  !    He  is  beaten  at  length  from  the  ground,  with  ma- 

(or,  as  oar  fanner  friend  woukl  phrase  nifold  bumps  and  bruises — bones  shak- 

it,  '«waflopped")  very  heartily— and  ing  and  aching,  and,    as   we  after- 

does  he  kick  ?  Not  he  !  His  ••  shining  wards  learn,  a  considerable  contuskxi 

haael  ey^  turns  upon  his  persecutor  on   the   occiput    He  rises  like— we 


oofy 

*■  One  mUd  reproachful  look, 
A  look  more  tender  than  severe.* 

JDoes  he  bear  malice  t  Not  a  whit : — 
Peter  sets  to  wc»k  to  haul  out  the 
dead  body,  and  all  his  wrongs  are  fer- 
givenin  a  moment! 

"  The  little  ass  his  neck  extends  . 
And  fondly  licks  his  hands  !** 

He  «^  looks  on,'*  and  his  very  silence 
is  ekiqoent:— he  wants  only  the  fa- 


would  give  yoQ  till  the  Greek  Kalends 
to  guess  what— he  rises 

^ ^*  like  a  tempest^hattered  bark. 

That  overwhelm^  and  prostrate  lies, 
And,  in  a  moment,  to  the  verge 
Is  lifted  of  a  foaming  surge  V* 

Glorious  indeed !  We  never  to  this 
day  see  a  jackass  under  process  of  be- 
labouring without  being  remmded  of 
our  fifteenth  cousin  the  Middy,  and 
the  Thunder-and-Iightning  man-o€. 
war  in  a  white  squall  in  the  Bay  of 


culty  ol  speech,  which  was  given  to  Biscay  i  Lastly  what  a  nieture  is  the 
his  ancestor  of  old,  to  cry  "Pull  away,  peering  of  the  ass  and  his  young  mas- 
Peter!"  The  camel,  it  is  said,  is  ^er  !  Tne  love  of  man  to  beast  was 
taudit  to  go  down  on  his  knees  to  gurely  never  painted  in  such  glowing 
enable  his  rider  to  mount  with  greater  colours.  The  youth  has  been  wan- 
ease.  This  is  certainly  sensible  Bering  over  the  country  for  three  days, 
epouffb ;  but  our  friend  the  ass  beats  ^^  ^i^^  ^ery  least,  to  find  his  father, 
him  hoOow,  for  he  does  it  of  his  own  ^^^j  jjjg  search  has  been  in  vain :— he 
acovd.  A  common-minded  looker,  jg  approaching  his  home,  sad,  sorrow- 
OB— a  man  who  calls  ••  a  yellow  prim-  f^^  ^nd  ignorant  of  his  sire's  fete  as 
rose"  a  yellow  primrose  and  nothing  ^jjen  heleft  it,  and  suddenly  his  eye 
mwe,  mfcht  have  thought  he  merely  XwhXA  upon  the  returned  ass.  Of 
meditated  a  roll,  just  to  stretch  his  cJuree  his  fether  has  returned  also— 
Kmbs  after  standing  for  four  consecu-  ^^^  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  mat- 
tive  days  in  the  same  unaltered  posi-  ter— it  would  be  only  losing  time  to 
^^ —  inquire — ^he  can  see  him  at  any  time 
,  «  But  no !  that  Peter  on  his  back  in  the  course  of  the  evemnff— and 
Mustmount,heshows,wellashecan.''  even  supposmg  he    had  not  by  any 
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chance  returned,  at  any  rate  there  is 
the  iavourite,  safe  and  sound,  and,  in 
a  moment, 

**  Forth  to  the  gentle  ass  he  q>rii)^ 
"And  up  about  bis  neck  he  cltmbs  :      , 
In  loving^  words  he  talks  to  him, 
Ha  kisses,  kisses  face  and  limb, 
He  kisses  him  a  thousand  times  !'' 

There! — We  used  to  think  Titam'a 
was  reasonably  enamoured  of  Bottom, 
when  she  **  kissed  his  fair  large  ears," 
and  called  him  •*  her  gentle  joy,"  and 
rounded  his  hairy  temples  "  with  coro- 
net of  fresh  and  fragrant  flowere."^- 
We  once  were  wont  to  look  upon 
Sancho's  recovery  of  his  purloined 
Dapple — his  affectionate  greeting  of, 
**  How  hast  thou  done,  my  dearest 
donkey !  delight  of  my  eyes !  my  sweet 
companion  !*'  and  the  ass,  **  holding 
his  peace,  and  suflfering  himself  to  be 
kissed  and  caressed  by  Sancho,  without 
answering  one  word,"  as  something 
inimitably  tender. — We  did  think  that 
the  love  of  donkeys  could  no  further 
go^  but  we  were  wron^,  and  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  own  it ;  it  is  but  confess- 
ing, as  somebody  says,  that  we  are 
wiser  to-day  than  we  were  yesterday. 

Language  asinine  appears  to  be  at 
iamUiarto  Wordsworth  as  it  was. to 
Sterne  before  him — the  mantle  of  Tris- 
tram Shandy  has  fallen  upon  Peter 
Bell :  but  the  elder  wearer  was,  to  our 
thinking,  the  better  interpreter.  Some- 
body has  said,  severely  enough,  of 
Sterne,  alluding  to  a  passage  m  the 
Sentimental  Journey,  that  he  preferred 
whming  over  a  dead  ass  to  relieving  the 
wants  of  a  livmg  mother.  We  will 
not  beheve  it.  If  ever  a  kind  heart 
shone  out  in  a  man's  writings,  it  does 
in  those  of  Sterne.  We  never  read 
that   two   hundred    and   thirty-third 


chapter  without  feeling  that  he  i«rho 
wroto  it  must  have  felt  it  also.  Mucli 
as  he  may  have  elsewhere  said  in  jest, 
he  is  here,  at  any  rate,  in  earnest  j— 
we  feel  that  he  could  never  have  wxit- 
ten  it,  had  he  not  either  witnessed,  or 
been  himself  an  actor  in,  some  such 
incident  as  that  which  he  describes  ; 
and  when  we  come  to  the  oath  at  the 
end,  sorry  as  we  may  be  to  find  it  there, 
we  can  hardly  help  thinking  that,  as  he 
himself  beautifully  expresses  it  in  an- 
other place,  **  the  accusing  spirit,  as 
be  flew  up  to  Heaven's  Chancery  with 
the  oath,  blushed  as  he  gave  it  m,  and 
the  recording  angel,  as  be  wrote  it 
down«  dropped  a  tear  upon  the  word, 
and  blotted  it  out  for  ever !" 

How  much  longer  could  we  gossip 
on  upon  asses  ?  A  neat  deal  longer 
than  we  intend  to  do  ;  for  so  mvete- 
rate  is  prejudice,  that  we  doubt  if  we 
should  ever  convince  the  multitode  of 
their  merits,  or  save  tbem  so  much  as 
a  single  ^  wailopping*'  by  our  interces. 
sion.  No,  they  are  a  doomed  and 
devoted  race  :  a  mark  *'for  scam  to 
point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at." 
«« The  ass,"  said  the  prophet  of  old, 
«<  knoweth  his  master's  crib,"— but  the 
donkey  of  our  own  times  is  not  so  for- 
tunate ;  he  is  utterly  unacquainted 
with  the  nature  of  a  rack,  and  knoweth 
not  even  of  the  existence  of  a  manger. 
He  is  a  houseless  vagrant,  over  com- 
mons and  along  lane  sides ;  he  is  a 
beast  among  gypsies,  and    a  gypsy 

among  beasts ;  o^^rcdp,  aQi^ivnoi  ovfarto^. 

He  is  unfed,  untended,  mipitied  ; — he 
is  rated,  kicked,  spurred,  thumped, 
lashed,  tormented,  troubled,  and  thrash- 
ed in  every  possible  and  devisable 
fashion— ^and  for  why  1 — Your  "most 
exc|uisite  reason,"  good  public  ?-<-Alas ! 
he  IS— an  ass ! 
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PfiOEM. 


We  wonkl  here  [N^iniae  a  few  gene- 
ral  otervatioQB  upon  history — 1st,  as 
to  Hie  claim  it  puts  forth  of  teaching 
Xhe  iotare  by  the  passt^  whether  for 
the  guidaDce  of  the  practical  states- 
man, or  ka  tlie  eniiffhtenment  of  those 
apecnlatiooB  upon  numan  society  that 
regaid  distant  generations,  for  which 
we  can  onlj  speculate ;  and  2d,  as  to 
the  pn^r  method  and  spirit  of  study- 
ing its  anoalsy  considered  merely  as  a 
record  <^  the  past,  and  with  the  desire 
only  of  obtainuig  an  intelligible  retro- 
ipect  The  subject  is  surely  not  un- 
iariting.  It  is  allied  on  every  side 
to  great  topics  of  reflection ;  and 
thoi^  it  will  not  engage  us  in  any 
ke»&  conttoveny,  for  there  is  no  grave 
difference  of  opinion  to  combat,  yet 
there  is  su£Scient  shade  of  obscurity 
hangizig  over  it,  we  suspect, « in  the 
mio^  of  most  men,  to  rouse  atten- 
tioo,  and  to  justify  this  recurrence^  to 
the  theme. 

L  It  is  a  notorious  evil  attendant 
ipoQ  mistaken  and  extravagant  enco- 
miom,  that  it  calls  forth,  as  if  by  a  law 
oi  reactioo,  a  depreciation  equally  un- 
just ;  and  if  the  subservience  of  history 
to  political  wisdom,  its  ability  to  guide 
and  direct  us  in  measures  of  ^vem- 
ment,  has  ever  been  seriously  disputed, 
the  scepticifm,  we  apprehend,  has 
amen  from  a  reaction  of  this  kind.  A 
misplaced  reverence,  a  hasty,  injudi. 
cions  application  of  the  authority  of 
bistovy,  seem  to  have  tempted  smne 
minds  to  a  rejection  altogether  of  that 
aotbohty,  or  at  least  to  a  great  dispa- 
lasement  of  it.  To  prove  the  politi- 
cal value  of  history,  it  is  only  necessary 
CO  place  its  claims  in  this  respect  on 
their  light  grounds. 

We  not  onfirequently  hear  the  at- 
tempt made,  and  with  the  utmost  con- 
fidence! to  solve  the  political  problem 
of  the  passing  day  by  a  s'unple  appeal 
to  a  supposed  analogous  case  in  the 
history  of  past  times.  With  some 
politioans,  the  French  Revolution  is 
ever  at  hand  to  explain  all,  and  deter, 
mine  the  character  of  every  event. 
Now,  notiunff  can  be  more  weak  than 
this     method    of    applying    history. 


History  never  exhibited  any  two  cases 
exactly  alike — never  any  two  that  had 
not  in  fact  material  di^rences.  It  is, 
therefore,  at  the  utmost  hazard  that 
we  make  this  use  of  its  examples.  But 
what  at  once  decides  a^inst  this  man- 
ner of  judging  by  a  historical  prece- 
dent is,  that  tlie  precedent  itself,  if 
really  apphcable  to  the  problem  to  be 
resolved — to  the  dispute  in  hand— is 
invariably  found  to  lie  open  to  a  diver- 
sity of  interpretation  exactly  corres- 
ponding to  that  diversity  of  opinion 
it  was  introduced  to  overrule— to  he 
open,. in  fact,  to  the  very  same  conflict 
of  argument  it  was  brought  forward  to 
determine.  To  understand  the  pre- 
cedent becomes  just  as  difficult  a  taedc 
as  to  pronounce  judgment  at  once 
upon  those  circumstaaces  it  was  ap. 
plied  to  decipher.  The  discussion  is 
only  transferred  from  the  present  to 
the  past.  Bothjy)arties  in  the  dispute 
invariably  read  the  historical  prece- 
dent after  their  own  interpretation,  and 
find  in  the  same  example  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  most  opposite  views. 

Does  history,  then,  affi)rd  no  help  to 
the  statesman — none  in  framing  mea- 
sures, or  pronouncing  on  forms  of 
firovernment  ?  Most  assuredly  it  does : 
but  not  by  furnishing  individual  pre- 
cedents, to  be  appUed  as  occasion  re- 
quires— a  perilous  mode  of  decision,  if 
indeed  it  can  do  no  more  than  add  fiiel 
to  the  controversy.  History  is  sub- 
servient — ^is  indispensable  to  political 
knowledge ;  inasmuch  as  it  aflMs  the 
very  field  o^  observation  where  human 
nature  is  to  be  studied  as  it  unfolds 
itself,  not  in  the  solitary  bosom,  but  in 
the  actions  of  congregated  numbers— 
of  citizens  and  of  nations.  Here 
alone  can  the  social  body  be  watched, 
and  scanned,  and  criticised ;  here 
alone  can  the  wants,  and  passions,  and 
fevers  of  great  societies  be  known 
and  contemplated.  The  metaphysic 
pl^ilosopher  who  would  investigate  the 
individual  mind,  turns  his  scrutiny 
upon  himself;  he  bears  within  the 
subject  of  his  fine  analysis ;  and  the 
observer  and  his  object  of  observation 
are  one  aod  the  same.     But  if  he 
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would  further  leatn  how  a  multitude 
of  such  individual  beings  as  be  has 
been  scrutinizing)  deport  themselves 
when  united  together  as  a  common- 
wealth or  nation — how  they  act  in  war, 
or  co-operate  in  commerce,  or  demean 
themselves  in  the  civil  strife  of  fsLCtion 
and  of  party— how  they  may  be  driven 
like  sheep,  terror-stricken,  by  no  veiy 
ffentle  shepherds ;  or  how,  in  their 
love  of  independence,  they  may  re- 
fuse all  law  and  subordination — how 
thev  may  be  banded  into  sects  or  pro- 
pelled against  each  other,  nation 
against  nation,  by  hostile  religions ; — 
if  he  would  learn  these  things,  he  has 
no  longer  the  subject-matter  of  obser- 
vation  immediately  within  reacli ;  he 
must  look  out  for'  himself— must  look 
abroad  on  his  fellow-citizens — ^must 
watch  the  community,  not  the  man. 
Nor  would  one  example  of  a  state 
suffice.  The  spectacle  of  one  govern- 
ment, or  one  people,  and  that  seen  but 
for  a  single  age,  would  not  only  be 
inadequate  for  his  purpose,  but  would 
of  a  certainty  betray  him  into  erro- 
neous conclusions.  In  the  page  of 
history  alone  can  he  find  his  materials, 
his  facts,  his  scope  of  observation.  It 
is  here  only  that,  hj  canying  forward 
his  knowledge  'of  mdividual  man  into 
the  transactions  of  states  and  com- 
munities, he  becomes  acquainted  with 
human  nature  in  its  social  and  political 
capacity.  Here  is  the  great  reper- 
tory of  events,  by  the  study  of  which 
he  may  arrive  at  certain  ^neral  con- 
clusions on  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
nations  and  communities.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  past  wiD  teach  him  the 
future,  because  it  wiO  teach  him  the 
knowledge  of  mankind. 

But  general  conclusions,  it  may  be 
said,  are  uncertain  and  disputable.  Be 
it  so.  We  cannot  mend  the  matter  by 
seizing  upon  some  one  historical  pre- 
cedent, and  so  judging,  as  some  might 
express  it,  by  experience.  If  the  pnn- 
ciple,  as  extracted  from,  and  mooiiied 
by,  a  review  of  all  the  cases,  still  re- 
quires to  be  applied  with  much  care 
and  discrimination,  shaU  we  think  to 
snatch  at  certainty  by  lajring  hold  of 
any  one  of  those  cases,  and  maJcing 
that  the  sole  authority  for  our  judg- 
ment? 

Not  only  is  the  separate  example  of 
history  employed  and  appealed  to  in 
this  empirical  manner,  but  a  similar 
error  is  sometimes  committed  by  those 
who  take  a  survey  of  the  whole  tenor 


of  the    past,  in  order  to  determine 
what  will  be  the  whole  tenor  of  man's 
future  existence.  History  is  no  science 
of  itself,  but  is  resolved  into  the  science 
of  man  ;  yet  its  events  are  not  unfre- 
quentiy  treated  as  if  they  were  of  an 
ultimate  character;  and  therefore,  be- 
cause they  hat^  been^  must  necessarily 
be    repeated.     Thus  we  find  some 
persons  pronouncing  an  opinion  that 
states,  like  individimls,  have  a  period 
allotted  to  them  in  which  to  ^urisli 
and   attain    their  highest  prosperity, 
after  which  they  are  to  sink  into  de- 
crepitude, or  to  be  cut  off  by  sudden 
overthrow — we  find  such  persons,  and 
they  used  to  be  met  with  more  fre- 
quently than  now,  who  had  manifestly 
been  led  to  this  opinion  merely  by  the 
number  of  instances  which  history  ex- 
hibits of  the  elevation  and  downral  of 
states.    But  it  is  not  because  nations 
hare  risen  and  fallen,  that  they  there- 
fore wiU  continue  invariably  to   rise 
and    fell.      If   these    prognosticators 
have  discovered  the  causes  of  their 
progress  and  decay,  and  have  satisfied 
themselves  that  these  causes  are  per- 
manent and  universal,  then,  and  then 
only  are  they  justified  in  their  conclu^ 
sion.    But  if  an  communities  of  men 
ha4  hitherto  been  known  to  sufier  in 
their  turn  decline  or  overthrow,  and 
there  were    yet   one  community  in 
existence  not  exposed  to  the  destruc- 
tive influences  hitherto  in  operation, 
or  where  these  were  counteracted  by 
other  and  better  tendencies,  no  con- 
clusion derivable  from  the  fate  of  all 
the  rest  could,  of  course,  be  applicable 
to  this  one. 

Nor  is  the  logical  blunder  confined 
to  one  only  of  those  parties  which 
divide  this  shadowy  region  of  specu- 
lative politics.  Those  who  reason 
fit)m  history  in  a  more  sanguine 
spirit,  and  dwell  with  ardour  on  the 
unlimited  progress  of  human  afikirs, 
lapse  frequenuy  into  an  error  of  the 
same  description.  Because,  accord- 
in?  to  their  observation,  society  has 
hiUierto,  through  all  obstacles,  and  in 
spite  of  some  retroffade  movements, 
continued  on  the  whole  to  advance, 
they  conclude  that  it  will  therefore 
still  persist  in  an  onward  career.  Now, 
the  mere  fact  that  society  has  im- 
proved, is  in  itself  no  argument  what- 
ever  that  it  will  still  further  improve. 
These  consolers  of  the  race  of  man 
must  show  what  have  been  the  causes 
of  this  improvement,  and  then  proceed 
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to  point  oat  the  ccmtiinied  operatkn  of 
tboK  beneficent  influences.  When 
tiiii  is  done,  some  foundation  may  be 
kid  in  history  for  their  pleasant  hope. 

History  may  be    regarded  as  the 
record  of  a  series  of  experiments  elicit. 
xng  the  social  nature  of  man.    Who 
can  Tenture  to  say  that  these  experi. 
meots  have  been    so  nnmerous  and 
complete  as  to  have  exhausted  their 
SDbjecty  and  displayed  the  utmost  ca- 
palulities  of  the  hwnan  being?    Who, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  rely  with  con. 
fidenoe  on  the   untried  capacities  of 
ov  mturel     The  light  of  history  is 
as  a  hmp  to  our  feet ;  but  the  bght 
ifaiiies  steadily  only  for  a  little  way  on 
the  path  beforo  us.    It  is  enoo^  for 
oooduct,  not  for  speculation.     Those 
who  will  discuss,  not  what  is  Hkely  to 
happen  in  the  next  generation,  or  the 
next  to  that,  but  what  are  to  be  the 
iddmate  destinies  of  man  as  an  inha- 
bitant of  this  globe,  proceed  beyond 
where  the  light  of  history  can  pene- 
trate.    They  must  build  their  hope 
on  new  inventions  in  the  arts,  or  new 
^corerie?  in  science ;  or,  after  bavin? 
g^&ercA  all  they  can  from  the  annaU 
of  states   and   empires,  they  may,  if 
they  will,  revert  to  the  study  of  the 
individQal  man,  and,  pondering  on  the 
human  heart,  may  consider  what  revo. 
lotion  of  circumstances,  or  remodel- 
iH^of  society,  will  bring  to  if  a  con- 
tinnous  happiness.    The  truth  is,  they 
aeitale  a  topic  beyond  the  rigid  test 
Of  experience.     We  are  apt  to  smile 
at  men  of  Utopian  complexion,  who 
in    that    distant   futurity,   which    is 
almost  as  much  open  to  imagination 
as  Qor  mode  of  existence  in  another 
worid,  see  before  them  a  ^Iden  age, 
when  ware  shall  cease,  and  the  suffer, 
ings  of  povertv  be  heard  no  more,  and 
tM  plague  of  ignorance  be  banished 
from  the  earth.    We  do  not  share  their 
frith,  or  rather  their  hope;  but  the 
same  caution  that  leads  us  to  refuse 
the  golden  anticipation  of  these  hap- 
pier reasoners,  should  prevent  us  from 
dogmatically  pronouncing  with  others, 
that   human  society  has  again   and 
again  attained  substantially  its  perfect 
mn,  and  that  in  no  age,  and  under 
no     drcumstances    whatever,    could 
a    happier,'  or     altogether    dif^rent 
scheme  be  possibly  devised  than  such 
as  the  worid  has  already  exemplified. 
What  man  is  capable  of  for  evil — 
how  low  he  may  sink  in  ignorance 
and  brute  passion — ^has  certainly  been 


teated ;  h<^  high  he  is  capable  of 
rising — how  truly  social  a  bemg  he  may 
become— how  fitr,  under  propiUoos  cir- 
cumstances, reason,  and  the  good  of 
all,  may  indeed  give  laws  to  society, 
may  hitherto  be  unresolved. 

History,  then,  reveals  the  future  by 
the  past,  inasmuch,  and  to  the  same 
extent,  as  it  reveals  the  knowledge  of 
man.  It  supplies  us  with  that  reper- 
tory of  fricts,  without  which  we  should 
have  very  faint  and  most  imperfect 
ideas  of  human  beings  as  they  exist 
in  national  and  politick  combinations. 
But  we  must  add,  that  if  the  ardour  of 
our  historical  reading  were  to  be  re- 
gulated by  this  its  practical  utility,  we 
uiouM  find  it  signally  abate.  An 
enlightened  curiosity  meets  its  hberal 
gratification  in  perusmg  the  transac- 
tions of  the  past ;  it  is  the  charm  of 
the  retrospect  which  gives  this  endless 
interest  we  feel  in  history.  Were  it 
read  only  for  the  sake  of  those  general 
truths  which  are  to  be  extracted  from, 
or  confirmed  by  it,  we  should  not  find 
it  necessary  to  peruse  so  many  vo- 
lumes, and  we  should  close  our  books 
when  we  had  settled  our  principles. 
It  happens,  however,  tbat  our  love  of 
histoxy  increases  the  more  we  read, 
and  that  we  often  take  especial  interest 
in  those  veiy  times,  which,  bemg  most 
remote  and  dissimilar  to  our  own,  af- 
ford us  the  fewest  lessons  of  political 
wisdom.  Nor  is  this  surprising ;  for, 
laymjr  aside  all  thought  of  govemmg 
or  divining  the  futwe  by  the  past, 
what  a  thing  it  is  merely  to  look  back ! 
The  recorded  transactions  of  the  hu. 
man  race  viewed  simply  for  them- 
selves— ^with  a  wish  only  to  compre. 
hend  them — with  a  mere  curiosity  to 
know  through  what  straits  and  diffi- 
culties, and  strange  predicaments,  hu. 
manity  has  proceeded — are  equalled  in 
interest  by  no  department  of  science, 
by  no  province  of  nature.  How  cu- 
rious and  complicated  has  been  the 
progress  of  human  affiuis!  how  tor- 
tuous,  errant,  and  convulsive,  have 
been  the  movements  of  so  grave  a 
thing  as  society!  how  grotesque  has 
been  the  ^ndeur  of  our  world !  how 
wild  and  improbable  its  history,  had  it 
not  been  real !  Who  could  nave  ex. 
pected  to  find  in  war  the  principle  of 
union  toilliin  a  socie^,  and  the  means 
of  extending  its  civihsatioti  outwardly 
to  others  ?  Who  would  have  dreamed 
that  absurd,  and  fearful,  and  cruel 
superstitioiis  would  have  acted  as  a 
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salutary  discipline  to  enforce  peaceful  which,  when  learned,  appears  so  sim* 

conduct,  and  induce  amenity  of  man.  pde.    Centuries  are  the  hours  of  a  na- 

neis?    Yet  bo  it  is.    At  one  time  we  tion's  life.     Strange  life !  so  busy  and 

see  men  so  savage  that  their  most  in-  so  slow ! 

timate  bond  of  union  is  that  of  war —  It  must  be  owned  that  the  spectacle 
war  which  combines  them,  indeed,  for  presented  by  our  nature  in  this  its  pub- 
enterprises  of  violence,  bloodshed,  lie  career,  is  not  such  as  always  to 
pillage,  and  conquest,  but  still  conu  fill  the  nund  with  vei^r  exalted  senti- 
oines,  in  greater  number,  and  ui  firmer  ments  towards  humanity.  Far  other, 
bond  of  union,  than  any  other  known  wise :  so  little  dignity,  so  little  reason, 
cause  could  have  associated  them.  At  so  little  sense  or  justice  does  there 
another  time  we  m^y  observe  this  ofttimes  appear  in  the  conduct  of  na- 
throng  of  men,  thus  gathered  toother  tions,  and  so  fantastic,  wild,  or  reckless  " 
at  the  voice  of  battle,  and  disciplined  is  the  deportment  of  those  who  have 


for  deeds  of  outrage  and  enmi^,  still 
further  tamed  and  subjugated  by  the 
authority  of  superstition ;  and  long 
before  the  gross  and  giddy  multitude 
could  love  peace  for  its  own  sake,  or 
value  the  benefits  of  civil  ^vemment, 
an  Indian  or  Egyptian  priesthood  has 


been  most  conspicuous  on  the  scene, 
that  it  is  curious  to  remark  how  each 
individual  of  us,  however  obscure  he 
may  be — who  lifts  his  head  above  that 
stream  which  is  carrying  us  all  for- 
ward, to  observe  how  \vinding  and 
heady  a  current  it  has  been — gh>W8 


compelled  them  by  the  terrors  of  ig.  great  in  his  own  estimation,  ashelooks 

norance  and  folly,  to  the  restraint  of  with  pity  and  derision  on  the  foUy  of 

wholesome  laws  and  the  preservation  the  species.    Yes.  the  humblest  mdi- 

of  civic  tranquillity.     And  thus   the  vidua!  who  makes  out  one  of  the  com^ 

nation  has   proceeded,    tortured  into  moii  mass  thus  wildly  conducted — ^who 

activity  by  war,  and  religion,  and  fo-  is  devoid  perhaps  of  the  talents  neces- 

rei^  hostility,  till  it  hab  stood  before  sary  to  raise  him  to  those  giddy  ele. 

us  in  that  singularly  complex  condi-  vations  which    humanity  supports  so 

tion — a  termination  little  less  curious  ill — even  this  man  feels  himself  elated, 

than  any  sta^e  of  the  progress — which  and  rises  into  a  moral  dignity,  when 

is  expressed  m  the  terms  of  a  civilized  he  descants  on  the  deeds  of  common- 


state.  We  may  figure  to  ourselves  the 
spirit  of  humanity  set  down  upon  this 
earth,  full  of  vital  but  undirected 
ener^es,  to  work  out  its  wayv  __ 
ami£t  the  bewildering  scene  of  exter- 


wealths,  and  the  character  of  the  great 
But  if  the  scene  be  not  always  of  the 
most  exalted  description — ^if  the  dranut 
perpetually  violate  the  rules  of  deco- 
rum— if,  unlike  the  spectacle  presented 


nal  nature,  into  systematic  knowledge,  by  the  physical  world,  disorder  and^ 

so  amidst  the  urgent  wants  and  pas-  confusion  prevail,  and  scarce  a  ^clue' 

sions  of  life,  into  some  rational  mode  can  be  found  by  which  the  maze  may 

of  existence.      Good  and  evil,  truth  be    unravelled ;  jet,  nevertheless,  it 

and  falsehood,  are  thrown  before  the  is  our  world — it  is  a  creation  we  may 

thinking  faculty,  mixed  and  involved  in  in  some  measure  call  our  own — it  is 

grotesque  proportions,  and  in  stubborn  the  planet  such  as  we  have  made  it^ 

complication.     What  is  thus,  as  if  in  the  rude  workmanship  of  human  rea- 

chance-medleyi  thrown  upon  its  path,  son— of  a  reason,  moreover,  which  is 

it  takes  in  the  lump,  and  seeing  truth  still,  at  this  very  day,  at  work,  and 

or  a  good  purpose  scmiewhere  in  the  cannot  therefore  &il,  through  all  its 

mass,  stops  not  to  inquire  or  to  sift  faults,  and  blunders,  and  enormities. 

Stops  not ! — it  cannot  stop — ^life  has  to  be  invested  to  us  with  a  perpetual 

no  pause.    Humanity  must  think  as  interest. 

It  works,  must  ponder  as  it  sufiers,  II.  But  we  proposed,  in  the  second 
must  separate  the  mischief  from  the  place,  to  make  some  observations  on 
benefit,  and  disengage  itself  from  the  the  method  of  conducting  this  retro- 
former,  while  it  travels  on  beneath  spect,  and  arranging  the  materials  it 
the  combined  influence  of  both.  Thus  presents  to  us.  It  is  worthy  oi  notice, 
ages  may  pass  over  a  country  before  it  that  the  successful  prosecution  throngh- 
is  aware  that  the  blessings  of  govern-  out  Europe  of  physical  sdence-^whose 


ment  are  not  necessai^y  connected 
with  subjection  to  a  despot  The 
general  reason  advances  elowly,  and 
takes  long  years  to  ^eam  a  lesson, 


brilliant  discoveries  attract  to  them 
the  ffaze  of  all  men — has  produced  an 
inteUectual  habit,  a  mental  disciplme, 
which  is  brought  to  all  subjects  of  in* 
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Goiiy.  It  has  induced  a  strong  pre. 
diepoeitbQ  to  find,  amidst  whatever 
complexity  of  circnmstance,  some  set- 
ded  rales  to  which  aU  is  comfortable. 
It  has  prepared  ns  to  find  order  and 
kw  aimdst  apparent  confusion,  To 
tbs  application  of  this  strong  scientific 
feHhto  the  intricate  affitirs  of  trade 
and  commerce,  we  owe  onr  modem 
pdibcaJ  ec(»omy  ;  the  merit  of  which 
bes  in  the  recognition  of  certain  gen- 
enl  principIeB  of  human  natmie  by 
which  social  induBtiy  is  directed  and 
piopdled,  and  in  the  confidence  it 
teaches  as  to  repose  in  such  pvind- 
ptes  nther  than  in  the  artificial  rego- 
htJoDs  of  a  legislature  prompted  by 
fiewB  of  casoal  advantage.  In  the 
great  work  of  Adam  Smith,  we  see 
the  s^rit  of  scientific  arrangement 
Bonog  oyer  the  multi&rioas  pursuits 
ofdrilzed  life,  and  out  of  the  com- 
mon transactions  of  the  market  place 
and  the  exchange,  become  difficult 
to  oomprebend  from  their  very  fiuni- 
lia&y,  \Mrpng  and  selling,  money  and 
hills,  and  all  the  jargon  of  the  mer- 
chant's Jedcper,  creatine  ibrns  an  order- 
ly pJan  and  a  comprehensible  scheme 
of  thio^  How  much  our  science  of 
psychcdogy,  (if  we  may  jet  venture  to 
proDoonce  it  a  science,}  is  indebted  to 
the  example  of  succeBsfiil  inouiry  m 
pfajfsics,  it  were  long  to  tell,  and  out  of 
place.  Jnrispradence,  also,  the  slowest 
to  be  set  in  motion,  has  recdved  an 
influence  from  this  ^|uarter.'  Here, 
ako^  the  scientific  spirit  is  manifestly 
at  wott,  scmtini29ng,  methodizing,  dis- 
carding with  utter  contempt  that  mere 
histarical  reason  for  the  existence  of  a 
law  which  has  so  often  been  made  to 
pass  as  a  reason  for  its  continnance^ 
and  demanding  for  jurisprudence  that 
it  be  released  from  its  connection  with 
feudal  times,  and  from  traditionary 
maxims,  and  find  the  sole  ground  m 
its  principles  in  the  actual  benefit  of 
society.  On  the  study  of  history  the 
operation  of  the  same  spirit  is  notice- 
able, though  its  efibcts  here  are  not  so 
striidng,  and  this  general  discipline  of 
mind  may  be  trac^  in  our  manner  of 
reviewing  the  past 

It  nsed  to  be  a  iavourite  s^le  of  hi- 
cobration,  to  account  for  great  histori- 
cal events  by  the  mere  accidents  of 
biography ;  and  writers  delighted  in 
rasing  our  wonder  at  the  tenuity  of 
that  dread  on  which  the  iate  of  em- 
pires  was  shown  to  be  suspended. 
Thnsy  to  refer  to  a  familiar  instance — 


if  Luther  had  been  ^tified  by  the 
Pope,  no  Reformation  in  Germany— if 
Anne  Boleyn  had  been  less  or  more 
virtuous,  none  in  England.  This  me- 
thod of  viewing  things  must  needs  be 
displeasinif  and  repulsive  to  minds  at 
all  trained  in  science,  and  accustomed 
to  contemplate  an  adequacy  and  uni- 
formity of  causation.  Keflective  men 
have  learned  other  habits,  and  shrink 
from  that  wonder  which  resuHs 
only  from  some  ai^)arent  enormity, 
some  departure  from  all  rational  ex. 
pectation.  They  desbre  to  trace,  as  for 
as  possible,  an  orderly  progression  of 
afifturs,  to  find  for  great  national  events 
great  national  causes.  They  prefer  to 
seek  those  causes  m  the  wants,  and 
passions,  and  notions  of  the  people  at 
large,  rather  than  in  the  iwtnne  or 
even  the  wisdom  of  hidividaals.  They 
are  led  to  see  in  political  revolutions, 
not  the  success  of  a  conspuratcnr  or  a 
patriot,  but  a  change  produced,  per. 
naps  dowly  and  by  many  circumstan- 
ces, in  the  popular  opinion.  They  de- 
tect in  the  institutioDs  of  a  country  not 
merely  the  sagacity  of  the  single  le- 
gislator, the  Lycurpfus  or  the  Sokm, 
called  in  to  promu%ate  laws,  but  the 
expression  of  miblic  wants  and  pid>]ic 
sentiments.  To  Luther  and  Henry 
Vin.  they  give  their  due  share  in 
the  Reformation,  and  acknowledge 
that  then*  character  and  conduct  served 
to  guide  its  course,  and  modify  its 
nati^  both  in  Qermany  and  England ; 
but  the  Reformation  itself  they  have 
learned  to  trace  to  many  and  extensive 
influences  acting  on  the  general  mind. 
Instead  of  raising  a  f«x>lish  wonder 
at  the  accidental  character  of  historical 
transactions,  there  appears  more  fre- 
quently  an  ambitious  desire  on  the 
part  m  the  vmter  to  deduce,  if  possi. 
ble,  some  law  or  order  in  that  deve- 
lopment <rf  our  nature,  through  great 
national  events  which  history  reoirds. 
A  difficult  task  it  is  to  find  a  method 
in  a  scene  which  astonishes  and  per- 
plexes by  its  extreme  intricacy.  Yet, 
doubtless,  there  is  some  true  theory, 
could  we  attain  to  it  There  is  an 
order  in  the  splendid  confosion  of  the 
historic  phenomena,  could  we  unravel 
it  There  is  a  divine  plot,  though  v^e 
cannot  follow  it ;  for  only  half  may  be 
yet  revealed.  Of  this  at  least  we  may 
be  sure,  that  God's  government  which 
acts  in  general  by  general  laws,  has 
never  been  dethroned  a  moment  what- 
ever disaster,  or  confusion,  or  caprice, 
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or  foUy,  has  prevailed  upon  the  earth 
— that  it  stands  even  when  all  other 
governments  are  fallen  and  despised, 
and  is  as  punctually  and  steadfastly 
obeyed  amidst  the  tempestuous  uproar 
of  the  revoluticmary  city,  as  in  the  still- 
ness of  retired  hamlets. 

It  is  another  symptom  of  an  im- 
proved and  scientific  method  of  re- 
viewing the  annals  of  the  past,  that, 
instead  of  exaggerating  the  personal 
qualities  of  some  sreat  smd  distinguish- 
ed individual,  and  separating  his  cha- 
racter as  much  as  possible  from  that  of 
the  multitude  that  surrounded  him, 
those  who  write  or  discourse  on  his- 
tory rather  strive  to  collect  from  the 
hero  of  remote  times  some  knowledge 
of  that  neglected  multitude.  The 
temper  and  feeUngs  of  the  peq)le,  in 
every  age,  are  the  first  subjects  of  curir 
osity,  and  it  is  the  habit  of  our  times 
to  read  the  minds  of  the  multitude  in 
the  conduct  of  the  few  who  towered 
above  it.  At  our  first  approach  to 
tbem,  the  records  of  remote  periods 
seem,  indeed,  to  give  but  little  insight 
into  the  feelings  and  opinicms  of  the 
foigotten  crowd.  Heroes  and  legis- 
lators, monarche  and  theur  ministers, 
the  great  conqueror  or  the  great  con- 
^>irator — these  stand  out  in  bold  and 
solitary  reUef  isotn.  the  disregarded 
level  of  humanity.  These  shine  forth, 
thie  scattered  luminaries,  the  bright 
wonders,  of  the  historic  firmament ; 
and  it  seems  as  hopeless  here  as  in  the 
midnight  depth  of  the  natural  firma- 
ment, to  detect  what  lies  between  in  the 
wide  «'  interstellar  spaces."  But,  Hke 
as  the  astronomer  learned  all  he  has 
levealed  to  us  of  the  nature  and  vast- 
ness  of  remote  space  by  observation  of 
the  himinous  bodies  that  revolve  in  it ; 
even  so,  and  to  a  still  greater  extent, 
the  moral  observer,  by  a  patient  study 
of  these  disconnectea  examples  of 
character  and  events,  learns  to  estimate 
those  distant  times^in  which  they  moved 
and  had  their  being.  And  if  we  reflect 
on  it,  how  could  a  nation  reveal  itself 
to  posterity  in  more  fsuthful  colours, 
than  in  the  shnide  narrative  of  its 
great  men  and  great  events,  the  first 
examples  and  the  highest  products  of 
its  own  thoughts  and  feelings  t 

But  still  more  important  than  the 
history  of  individuals,  however  con- 
ducted, is  the  history  of  institutions. 
These  embody  the  public  mind,  and 
lender  it  operative ;  thCQr  give  consis- 
tency to  numbers,  and  make  of  a  mul- 


titude a  people  ;  and  their  origin  and 
decay  are  as  distinct  eras  in  the  life  of 
a  nation.  It  is  a  frequent  and  obvious 
remark,  that  while  they  make  efi^tive 
the  present  convicticms  of  men,  they 
render  chanffe  and  a  new  conviction 
perilous  and  difficult.  To  oppose  or 
to  deny,  b^^omes  rebellion  or  here^. 
Institutions  are  conservative  by  theur 
very  nature.  But  while  this  resist- 
ance to  change,  this  tendency  to  fix 
and  render  stationary,  is  matter  of 
common  observation,  it  has  not  been 
as  distinctly  observed  that  institutions 
form  the  stepping-etones  in  a  nation's 
intellectual  progress.  The  new  idea 
to  which  they  offer  resistance  has  of- 
ten sprung  uaax  themselves ;  and  the 
parent  institution  has  only  kept  the 
junior  fixnn  the  seat  of  authority  till 
it  had  grown  strong  enough  to  occupy 
it  with  effect.  Sometimes  the  form 
of  an  institution  has  even  suggested 
the  principle  which  it  was  afterwards 
to  embody.  The  institution  has  been 
lound  to  involve  ideas  very  imperfect- 
ly recognised,  and  not  at  all  appreciat- 
ed by  those  who,  on  some  emergetl- 
cy,  or  for  a  very  limited  purpose,  had 
constructed  it ;  and  an  after  age,  con- 
templating the  scheme  that  had  been 
transmitt^  to  it,  has  extracted  from 
this  a  theoiT  which  it  sets  about  forth* 
with  more  rally  to  exemplify.  Such 
has  been  the  origin  of  our  theory  oi 
representative  government,  which 
grew  out  of  institutions  very  faintly 
shadowing  it  forth,  and  which  them- 
selves were  the  ofibpring  of  feudaUsm, 
the  plain  and  palpable  antagonist  to 
the  principle  of  representation. 

In  illustration  of  some  of  these  re- 
opiarks,  and  because  it  will  afSml  an 
opportunity  for  dOiiring  others  on  the 
same  subject,  we  propose  to  take  a 
glance  at  the  dark  ages — to  make  a 
rapid  survey  of  the  principal  institu- 
tions which  distinguish  the  middle  agee. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  presumed  here 
to  give  a  complete  delineation  of  these 
times  ;  but  only  to  touch  upon  what 
is  peculiar  to  them,  and  which  may 
interest  us  their  successors.  In  the 
middle  ages,  embracing  as  they  do 
the  history  of  Europe  Iropa  the  fifth 
to  the  fifteenth  century,  there  is  no- 
thing one  may  not  meet  with — no  f(Hin 
of  government,  and  scarce  any  system 
of  manners,  of  which  some  example 
might  not  be  given  ;  but  there  are  also 
some  institutions  exclusively  their  own. 
The  Italian  cities  conquer^  their  nis- 
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tic  nobility,  and  framed  common- 
wealths  in  all  their  varieties ; — there 
was  fife  beatinff  stil],  it  seemed,  at  the 
beazt  of  the  dd  Roman  republic ;  but 
nch  institiitionfl  may  be  studied  also^ 
md  to  more  advantage,  on  the  shores 
of  Greece.  The  fewlal  monarch  and 
die  fendal  noble,  these  were  peculiar 
to  the  times.  So»  too,  religion,  or  su- 
perstiliuu,  has  every  where  ])reyaQed, 
and  ereiy  peofde  has  had  its  priesthood ; 


but  here  alone  is  the  spectacle  pre- 
sented of  many  independent  nations 
under  one  common  hierarchy.  Wars, 
and  wholesale  massacres,  and  raalig. 
nant  assassinations,  abound  in  these 
as  in  all  barbarous  ages,  but  their 
chivalry  is  their  own.  Kor  are  there 
wanting  other  peculiarities,  whether 
in  their  ]3dity  or  jurisprudence,  which 
will  continue  to  furnish  perpetual  to- 
pics of  curiosity  and  discussion. 


FEUDALISM. 


Let  m  attempt  to  characterise  feudal, 
ism  as  a  system  of  polity ;  though,  as 
one  striking  peculiarity  lies  in  the  com. 
plication  it  pfesents  of  political  and 
pob^  functiooB  with  private  and  pro- 
pnelaiy  r^ts,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to?iew  it  steadily  fbr  any  len^  of 
time,  as  a  83^BteDi  of  polity,  without 
regaiffing  it  also  in  its  juridical  aspect 
To  defend  the  country  against  its  ene- 
mies, and  bear  arms  in  the  common 
cane,  is  a  public  ^tity-;  it  was  here 
also  the  personal  bond  or  obli^tion  by 
whidi  the  inifividual  held  his  land,  and 
which  marked  out  the  nature  of  his 
proper^.  To  administer  justice  is  a 
pabfie  ranctioii ;  it  was  here  seized  on 
as  a  private  ri^it,  and  handed  down  as 
sach  with  the  hereditary  estate. 

In  descrifavng  the  feudal  G^stetn,  a 
laDgaage  is  sometimes  used,  which 
wonld  imply,  that  at  the  conquest  of 
Eorope  by  the  barbarians,  the  soil  was 
divided  amon^  the  several  chiefe, 
with  a  stipulation  that  they  should  be 
prepared  to  join  in  a  common  defbnce 
of  the  common  conquest  which  gave 
origin  to  the  tertufis— 4he  holding  land 
Qo  the  bond  of  fes^  and  military  ser- 
vice. But  we  need  hardly  say  that  the 
feodal  system  was  no  immediate  result 
of  the  conquest  It  grew  up  after- 
wards. It  grew  from  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  baron,  or  mffitary  land- 
owner, under  the  monarchies  estab- 
Isfaed  by  the  barbarians.  His  fealty 
was  not  a  fresh  b<md  of  subordination, 
entered  into  by  the  noble  with  the  mo- 
oardi,  hot  rather  the  last  thin  thread 
to  which  his  obedience  was  worn. 
Thus  in  France,  it  is  not  under  Clovis, 
or  Charfemagne,  bnt  under  Hugh  Ca- 
pet, the  he^  of  its  third  dynasty  d 
ungB,  that  the  feodal  system  is  seen 
ibimsbiiig  in  all  its  rude  and  anoma- 
feoi  pedbctioii.  As  a  general  state- 
menty  which  will  leave  no  frdse  imnies- 
■on  of  the  covse  of  oventii  (whidi  va« 


ried  in  difibrent  parts  of  Europe,)  we 
may  describe  the  feudal  system  as  a 
compromise  between  the  love  of  inde- 
pendent power  and  the  sense  of  com- 
mon danger.  The  great  proprietors  of 
land,  through  the  weakness  of  the  mon- 
arch, elevated  themselves  into  petty 
princes ;  but  care  for  their  own  secu- 
rity deterred  them  from  altogether 
breaking  the  link  of  connection.  They 
willingly  professed  an  allegiance  to  a 
common  sovereign ;  yielding,  however, 
just  so  much  ob^ence  as,  under  vary- 
ing circumstances,  could  be  enforced 
from  them.  While  they  preserved  their 
fealty  to  i  a  superior,  they  were  still 
more  solicitous  to  strengthen  them- 
selves bv  theur  own  clients  or  retainers, 
who  hefd  land  under  them,  and  with 
similar  obligations  to  those  by  which 
tiiey  were  hound  to  their  sovereign. 
Thus  grew  up  feudalism,  which  is  Ss- 
tinguished  by  its  spirit  of  independence, 
combined  with  subordination — a  sub- 
ordination, however,  which  was  never 
regulated  by  any  views  of  public  wel- 
fare, but  by  the  necessity  or  power  of 
the  parties  immediately  concerned  in 
the  treaty. 

How  novel  a  spectacle  did  the  feudal 
polity  present !  Europe  had  been  the 
scene  of  the  free  municipal  govern- 
ments of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the 
great  central  empire  of  the  CsBsars — 
what  did  it  now  exhibit?  There  was 
no  municipality,  no  centralization :  gov- 
emmentwas  cast  forth  from  towns; 
the  seat  of  power  was  in  the  country, 
in  the  forest,  in  the  solitary  castle  of 
the  baron.  The  town,  impoverished 
and  half  depi^ulated,  sunk  mtp  a  pri- 
vate proper^,  and  became  part  of  the 
lord's  domain.  Speculative  politicians 
have  marked  out  the  several  stages  m 
the  progress  to  civilisation,  am  de- 
scribed the  ascending  scale  from  the 
huntsman  to  the  sh^herd,  from  the 
agricaltari0t  to  the  ciUzeD.   Here  the 
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first  was  ruling  over  the  last— 4he 
huntsman  over  men  congregated  into 
cities.  The  country  was  dominant  over 
the  town.  The  tyrant,  as  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Greece  he  might  be  called— 
was  a  rude  warrior,  who,  even  in  his 
love  of  dominion,  loved  chiefly  the  in- 
dependence it  secured  to  him ;  whose 
passion,  next  to  war,  was  the  chase ; 
who,  when  he  took  possession  of  his 
territory,  looked  first  for  his  hunting 
field,  and  made  a  waste  if  he  did  not 
find  one.  The  hall  of  his  forest  castle 
was  the  seat  of  justice ;  his  bailifiTor  his 
senescha)  administered  the  law,  and  the 
law  became  such  as  his  bailiflfor  senes- 
chal could  administer. 

How  different,  in  its  very  spirit,  was 
this  feudal  polity  from  either  the  muni- 
cipal government  which  Rome,  in  its 
freedom,  had  extended  over  the  nations 
of  Europe,  or  that  centrahzed  empire 
under  which,  in  later  times,  it  had 
collected  them !  In  these,  the  ^ood 
of  the  commonwealth,  or  of  the  public, 
was  the  reason— or,  at  least,  the  avow- 
ed reason — ^for  placing  political  power 
in  the  hands  that  held  it  The  pubhc 
good  was  professedly  paramount.  If 
an  emperor  ruled,  and  ruled  despotic- 
ally, and  gave  the  law  from  his  own 
lips,  it  was  still  contended,  and  perhaps 
believed,  that  this  aggrandizement  of 
one  individual  was  tor  the  benefit  of 
all.  But  here,  in  feudal  Europe,  the 
individual  was  paramount  in  the  state. 
His  rights,  which  indeed  were  what- 
ever his  power  had  been  able  to  make 
good,  were  unblushingly  proclaimed  as 
mdependent—as  first  to  be  considered 
and  protected;  while  the  pubhc  wel- 
&re,  its  peace  and  order,  were  to  follow 
as  they  might,  from  the  compromise  of 
personal  and  rival  claims.  Evenr  thing 
was  property  or  privilege.  Offices, 
whether  jumcial  or  administrative — 
which  in  every  theory  of  government 
are  held  for  the  pubhc,  and  supposed 
to  devolve,  througn  whatever  channel, 
bjr  a  course  prescribed  by  the  public 
will — were  here  claimed  as  .property, 
were  converted  into  personal  and  he- 
reditary rights.  Property  was  more 
sacred  than  power,  or  rather,  power 
became  itself  a  species  of  property. 

In  this  curious  system,  made  up  of 
the  sturdy  advancement  of  indiviaual 


rights,  the  monarchy  itself  was  com 
polled  to  find  its  first  support,  the  basil 
of  its  power,  on  its  own  private  posses- 
sions,  in  its  territorial  domain — itt 
share  in  the  proprietorship  of  the  soil 
The  king  stood  upon  his  rights  mucli 
in  the  same  spirit  that  the  barons  did 
on  theirs ;  and  if  he  exceeded  his  own, 
or  infringed  on  theirs,  it  was  a  case,  as 
is  well  known,  for  legitimate  war ;  and 
the  contest  was  decided  by  arms  which 
placed  both  parties  on  a  level.  In  the 
privileges,  or,  as  they  were  called  in 
his  case,*  the  prerogatives  which  the 
sovereign  claimed,  he  had  frequently 
as  little  in  view  as  his  barons,  the  public 
good,  or  any  pretence  of  the  public  good. 
In  the  general  confusion  that  prevailed, 
he  snatched  at  privileges  quite  personal, 
and  some  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
high  duties  of  his  station  as  preserver  of 
the  peace.  While  the  feudatory  was 
seen  jesdously  shutting  out  the  kinjg's 
judges  fit>m  his  own  Uttle  principah'ty, 
^e  chief  magistrate  contrived  a  source 
of  revenue  in  the  sale  of  charters  of 
pardon  to  criminals,  who  did  not  surely 
purchase  till  they  needed  them. 

The  share  of  power  which  a  feudal 
monarch  possessed,  depended  greatly 
on   his   personal   quahfications  —  his 
sagacity   and   courage.     His    throne 
was  no  couch  for  regal  repose ;  it  was 
not  only  the  seat  of  the  highest  func. 
tionary  in  the  land,  but  of  the  most 
laborious,    and   whose  duties   it    re- 
(juired  the  greatest  energy  and  abil- 
ity  to    perform.     He    often    needed 
that  his  sceptre  should  be  an  "iron  rod," 
to  bruise  and  br^ak  the  disobedience  of 
his  turbulent  subjects.   Yet  there  were 
in  the  feudal  system,  and   in  feudal 
tunes,  certain  steady  influences,  which 
greatly  &voured  the  monarchy,  and 
which  rendered  it  ultimately  tnumph- 
ant.  The  sovereign  had  a  claim  on  the 
fealty  of  his  nobles  which  they  could 
not  be  disposed  to  dispute,  because  it 
was  founded  on  the  same  principles  on 
which    they   in    their    turn   claimed 
obedience  m)m  their  retainers.    They 
had  no  hostihty  to  the  institution  of 
monarchy,  but  an  interest  in  preserv- 
ing it,  though  at  as  Uttle  expense  to 
themselves  as  possible.    When,  there- 
fore, thev  did  confederate  against  the 
crown,  the  want  of  a  decisive  object, 


*  The  legal  definition  of  prerogative  is  that  which  is  right  in  the  case  of  the  sove- 
reign,  but  not  In  the  rabject. 
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aod  the  tpeedy  eotnoiee  of  jeaiooiy 

and  divmon  Anaauat/t  a  number  of  in- 

depeodeat  and  ael^willed  nobles,  gave 

tte  kkiff  a  maoifest  advanUj^,  who, 

by  watching  bis  time,  coold&ll  upon 

hm  eaonues  mng\y.      Our  Richard  11^ 

Mt  the  most  foreaidable  of  princes, 

hot  by  BO  means  deficient  in  craft  and 

■i—iation,  and  that   qpedes  of  oour- 

ace  ■accsiiiry  to  practise  them  with 

dfect,  after  baying  soflbred  all  but  de- 

poatjon  b^  a  confederacj  of  nobles, 

oblaiDed,  m  this  way,  over  all  of  them 

t  oomptete  predoininance  and  asan- 

piaaj  rev^ige.     The  monarch,  too^ 

wag  generally  popular  with  the  miriti* 

tnde  and  the    inbabitantB  of  towns, 

who  looked  oo  him  as  the  presenrer  of 

the  peace,  and  a  refiige  from  the  ty. 

naay  of  the  baroot.    The  Chorchand 

the  iawyen  both  exalted  regal  power, 

iathe  stremgth  and  stability  of  which 

they  aw  the  ooly  chance  for  the  eqaal 

•famtration  of  the  laws.    The  mo* 

laichy  bad  made  comoKA  cause  with 

good  memment   and    steadily   ad. 

^aoced  with  the  peaeeand  qaiet  of  the 

kinsdom.      That  notioa  of  a  sacred 

ligfitjwhich  the  Church  sanctioned,  was 

ereo  luppotted  by  a  feudal  analogy. 

It  was  said  that,  as  the  lesser  baron 

brid  of  the  greater,  and  the  greater  of 

the  kii^,  so  the  king  held  of  God. 

How  nr   this  fitncifol  analog  gave 

additional  weight  to  the  doctnne  of  a 

"fivine  right*'  of  kinss,  we  leave  to 

ooogeetore.    Tbe  regal  function  gained 

a  more  certain  advantage  from  another 

quarter.     Tbe  oath  (?  fealty  sworn 

by  the  feudal  vassal,  when  it   came 


afterwards  to  be  still  more  confirmed 
and  stiU  more  widelv  extended,  by  the 
institution  of  chivalry,  gave  rise  to 
that  spirit  of  loyaUy  so  peculiar  to  the 
monarchies  of  Europe ;  so  peculiar, 
that  we  feel  the  word  loyalty  to  be  aU 
to^fetber  inapplicable  to  any  relation, 
ship  under  an  Eastern  despotism.  The 
feudal  subject  took  his  oath  of  alle. 
giance,  and  when  that  feudal  subject 
became  a  knight^  k  grew  to  be  a  point 
of  sacred  honour  to  be  faithful  to  that 
allegiance.  The  bond  of  subjection 
being  in  a  manner  self-imposed,  it  was 
reconciled  with  the  highest  sense  of 
personal  dignity ;  and  Europe  has  seen 
her  prouifest  sons  associate  their 
honour  with  obedience  to  one  who  had 
no  means  of  rewarding  or  compelling 
it.  An  Asiatic  prince  is  surrounded  by 
prostrate  slaves  —  ejected  from  his 
throne,  he  is  a  slave  himself:  this 
country  has  witnessed  tbe  extraordina- 
ry spectkde  of  many  noble  families 
adhering,  at  all  haxurds,  in  their  alle- 
g[iaace  to  a  wandering  outcast,  of  hos- 
tile religion,  and  endowed  with  talents 
neither  for  war  nor  peace. 

We  shall  not  stav  at  present  to  dis- 
cuss how  much  of  the  spirit  of  feudal- 
ism has  descended  to  our  times,  and 
whether,  in  its  subdflbd  and  controlled 
condition,  it  continues  to  act  for  good 
or  for  evil ;  we  are  desirous  of  show, 
ing  how  it  acted  on  other  contempo. 
rary  institutions.  It  may  be  described 
as  standing  in  a  coUateral  relationship 
to  the  Chvch,  and  in  an  ancestral  one 
to  the  system  of  representation. 


THE   CEUBOH. 


Whilst  Europe  was  being  divided 
and  subdivided  into  kingdoms  and 
principalities  by  feudalism,  it  was  still 
kept  united  bv  an  antagonist  force, 
and  preserved,  m  one  sense,  entire 
Oder  its  common  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernment. Just  in  proportkm  as  this 
diviBon  in  the  civil  polity  proceeded, 
fid  this  unity  of  the  ecclesiastical 
power  become  more  manifest,  for  it 
became  more  vahable.  That  eleva* 
tioB  which  the  Roman  see  obtained  m 
the  middle  ages,  so  very  dififerent  from 
what  had  b^  conceded  to  it  in  the 
Church  of  the  empire,  is  not  so  ranch 
to  be  traced  to  the  ambition  of  its 
Gi^gories,  or  to  any  concerted  scheme, 
is  to  the  pcditical  condition  of  tbose 
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go/vemments  through  which  the  Church 
extended.  The  same  deigy  were 
spread  over  countries  now  torn  asun- 
der by  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians. 
To  preserve  their  power,  their  influ* 
ence,  and  possessions,  they  must  con. 
tinue  imtted  ;  to  continue  united  they 
must  have  some  head,  some  common 
centre— 4he  authority  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  was  alreadv  the  highest  in  the 
Church-4hey  willingly  exalt  his  su- 
premacy for  the  protection  and  con. 
sistence  of  the  whole  order.  The  pa- 
triarchs of  the  Greek  Church  were  not 
deficient  in  ambition,  and  could  not 
poenbly  be  wanting  in  theolo^  to 
support  it ;  yet  thev  never  attamed  a 
p(mer  resembling  that  of  the  Roman 
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pontifiS  whose  extraordinary  eleva- 
tion aroee  out  of  the  very  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire.  The  scattered 
clergy  felt  the  need  of  aq  ecdesiastical 
power  which  could  be  a  terror  to 
princes — which  could  protect  them  by 
Its  excommunicationB  and  its  inter- 
dicts, the  more  terrific  the  more  re- 
mote their  source ;  and  they  therefore 
raised  the  Pope  to  a  pre-eminence 
which  they  themselves  often  found  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  and  oppressive. 
One  man  at  Rome  could  do  nothing  if 
he  had  not  been  supported  by  Siat 
sentiment  of  reverence  amongst  the 
faithful  which  the  clergy  had  instilled. 

Contemplating  this  vast  hierarchy 
as  an  institution  of  the  middle  oge*^ 
no  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  its 
admirable  adaptation  to  the  times.  It 
seems  to  take  complete  possession  of 
all  Europe  ;  and,  look  when  we  will,  it 
presents  the  most  conspicuous  figure 
in  the  retrospect.  By  the  various 
ranks  and  oiders  of  its  sacred  func- 
tionaries, it  appears  to  fill  every  cre- 
vice of  society.  It  towers  above  all 
Erinces,  it  creeps  barefoot  amidst  the 
umblest  peasantry.  No  part  of  the 
population  but  find  themselves  in  con- 
tact  with  its  sacred  officers ;  and 
whether  lord  oi4lerf,  he  encounters  a 
bishop  to  control  him,  or  a  friar  to  con. 
fess  and  recomfort  We  speak  here 
of  the  old  Church,  not,  of  course,  as  it 
stands  in  relationship  to  the  new — not 
as  opposed  to  Protestantism — but  in 
relationship  solely  to  its  own  times, 
and  in  its  conflict  with  heathen  igno- 
ranee  and  barbarous  violence. 

duistianity  had  been  called  by 
Constautine  to  an  alliance  with  the 
state  at  a  time  when  civil  government 
had  been  long  established,  when  laws 
had  been  profoundly  studied,  and 
civilisation  vividly  appreciated  ;  and 
it  must  he  owned,  that  the  alliance 
under  the  Greek  empire  added  no 
peculiar  strength  to  the  laws  or  to  the 
magistrate,  but  rendered  more  diffi- 
cult than  before  the  task  of  govern- 
ment. But  in  Western  Europe,  after 
the  invasion  of  the  barbarian,  and  the 
total  disruption  of  the  empire,  the 
Christian  hierarchy  assumed  a  very 
different  position  with  regard  to  the 
state,  it  npw  appeared  as  the  elder 
and  more  vigorous  institution,  and 
stood  forth  as  the  protector  of  what 
remained  of  law  and  civilisatiiHi. 
There  it  stood,  one  vast  religious  cor. 
poration  ahfeady  established  over  the 


land:  and  when  the  barbarians  took 
possession  of  the  conquered  provinces, 
they  found  themselves  conquered  and 
subjugated  by  a  power  they  had  no 
weapons  to  contend  against.  To  the 
€roth  it  had  already  extended  its 
teaching,  and  before  their  inroads  had 
prepared  them  to  be  the  future  con- 
querors of  Rome.  At  a  time  when 
some  desperate  politicians  of  that  city 
were  debating  whether  the  only  means 
of  securinff  the  pre-eminence  and 
safety  of  Rome  was  not  to  make  her 
Pagan,  and  place  her  at  the  head  of 
all  Pagan  nations,  the  Church  had 
sent  its  missionaries  into  the  forests  of 
Germany  to  secure  for  it  at  least 
Christian  conquerors.  The  iPrank 
and  the  Norman  foond  themselves 
taken  in  the  spuitual  toils.  Here  in 
Britain,  the  Saxons  had  come  in  so 
great  numbers,  that  the  Christian 
fiuth  was  swept  firom  the  land,  or 
nearly  so ;  but  there  came  mission, 
aries  from  Rome  who  brought  us 
back  into  the  Christian  fold.  The 
Church,  firm,  united,  and  preserving 
some  portion  of  the  intelligence  of 
foregone  times,  now  frequently  sup- 
phed,  amongst  the  regmar  govern- 
ments into  which  Europe  was  split, 
the  defects  of  a  rude,  imperfect  juris- 
prudence  ;  it  opened  its  sanctuary  to 
men  chased  by  their  fell  and  unscm- 
pulous  adversaries,  anii  mediated  be- 
tween them  and  their  enraeed  pur- 
suers ;  it  gave  a  refuge  to  learning, 
and  clothed  the  man  of  quiet  and  me- 
ditation in  the  only  garb  of  peace 
which  the  fierce  wamors  of  that  age 
would  not  have  despised ;  and,  above 
all,  it  preserved  a  connection  between 
the  disjointed  parts  of  the  old  empire, 
kept  them  in  one  faith,  which  no 
othei  known  means  could  have  eflfect- 
ed,  and  so  united  a  number  of  nations, 
speaking  many  of  them  a  diflbrent 
language,  and  engaged  all  of  them  in 
perpetual  hostilities,  that  whatever 
mtelliffenc^  sprung  up  in  any  one 
part  of  Europe  was  participated  by  the 
whole.  They  were  made  to  be 
still  of  one  &milv,  though  they  con- 
tinued, it  must  be  admitted,  a  venr 
quarrelsome  one.  The  Papal  Church 
was  seen  in  its  proper  and  most  signi- 
ficant attitude  when  it  placed  the  im- 
perial crown  on  the  brow  of  Charle- 
magne, with  vain  attempt  on  the  part 
both  of  the  monarch  and  the  priest  to 
revive  the  unity  of  the  empire. 
And  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
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the  peofde^  note  one  thing — the  moni- 
Bceoce  with  wfaieh  this  vast  corpcnra- 
tioo  employed  the  funds  at  its  disposal 
tar  ttoB  yety  purpose.     Let  us  call  to 
Blind  that  in  an  era  far  from  literary — 
when  the  fnohitude  of  books  which  now 
oppress  us  with  knowledge,  were  re- 
presented by  a  few  dark  manuscripts 
peroBed  by  here  and  there  a  solitary 
BtudeDt^when   the  ideas  which  oral 
diKoarse  could  appeal  to  were  exceed- 
i^  scanty,   and   the  preacher   could 
inil  Mthmg  except  to  move  passions 
more  violent  than  salutary — ^let  us  caU 
to  mmd,  that  in  such  an  era,  religion 
can  be  steadily  supported  amoncftt  a 
people  only  by  the  institution  of  hrms 
lad  ceremoniee,  by  the  eye-teaching  of 
an  outward  and  Tisible  chiux^h,  and  by 
the  dogmatic   aathority  of  its  sacred 
and  respected   functionaries.     In  our 
day,  the  meaD0  of  instruction  are  tfs 
Bach  more  siniple  as  they  are  efibc- 
fave,    A  few  sheets  of  printed  paper, 
carried  wfafthersoever  we  please,  are 
iDBtmmeDt  enooffh  for  the  commnni- 
taaaaa  of  tiKwbt,  or  the  excitement 
of  the  heart     But  in  those  times,  when 
no  paper  talisman  filled  the  mind  even 
of  the  peasant  with  ideas  as  foreign 
to  the  daily  rootine  of  hie  toils  or  his 
pleainres,   as  if  a  spirit  from  another 
worid  had  deecended  to  insphe  them, 
and  not  only    thus    directly  inicntned 
Jbb  mind,  but  prepared  it  also  to  re. 
eei?e  sahitary  and  cOTrect  impressions 
from  tiie  discourae  of  the  preacher — 
for  the  orator  of  an  iminstructed  mul- 
titDde  IB  a  perUaoB  mstrument  of  cul- 
ture—in  those  times,  other  means  of 
popular  instruction  were  wanted,  means 
as  nroeh  more  costly,  as  much  more 
vast,  oomp^cated,    and  imposhig,  as 
tiiey  are  in    reality  less  ample  and 
efficaooDs.     Then,  if  the  attention  of 
men  is  to  be  caOed  from  earthly  pur- 
smts  and  passionsf  the  lofty  temple 
most  rise  before  them,  towering  in 
their  sight  above  all  other  structures ; 
then  must  solemn  ceremonies  be  insti. 
tuted,    oecmring  at  stated  intervals  ; 
then  must  a  sacred  class  be  ordained, 
who,  at  all  events,  by  thehr  outward 
habit    and    demeanour,  symbolize    a 
holy  character,  whether  th^  attain  to 
it  or  not    Then  is  a  sacerdotal  order 
not  a  dogma*  but  a  necessity.    The 
twenty-^Hir   letters  of   the    alphabet 
may  suffice  for  us ;  but  those  who  have 
no  alphabet  to  learn  from,  must  be 
taught  in  such  hieroglyphics  as  archi. 


tecture,  and  music,  and  pageant.  The 
Church  was  not  wanting  to  its  dutv, 
and  supi^ied  with  liberality  this  costly 
apparatus  of  instruction.  The  Cathe- 
dral  arose,  vying  with  the  towers  of 
Bel  us,  or  the  vast  monuments  of  India, 
works  of  despotic  power ;  the  prayer, 
the  incessant  chant,  resounded  in  its 
walls ;  the  gorgeous  procession  issued 
from  its  gates,  and  passed  through  the 
streets.  Sod  before  the  houses  of  the 
people ;  piety  was  as  it  were  personi- 
fied, and  dwelt  amongst  them  in  the 
vested  monk,  or  the  sk)w  friar,  stealing 
fitxn  the  throng  to  his  cloistered  se- 
clusion, while  the  heart  of  the  trou- 
bled woridhng  fdlowed  him  to  his  pious 
repose;— «uid  by  these  and  other  similar 
means  were  kept  alive  in  the  minds  of 
aU  men,  ideas,  vague  indeed  to  the  in. 
teUect — they  could  not  be  otherwise— 
but  elevating  and  salutary  to  the  cha- 
racter. 

But  though  this  universal  Church 
was  friendly  to  the  purposes  of  civil 
government,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
friendly  to  peace  and  ecpity,  it  could 
not  fail  from  time  to  tune  to  excite 
the  jealou^  of  the  several  potentates 
of  Europe.  How  for  the  clergy  were 
to  be  under  the  government  of  the 
king  or  of  the  pope,  was  a  question  that 
gave  rise  to  a  succession  of  disputes 
that  form  a  striking  peculiarity  in  the 
history  of  the  middle  ages.  The  great 
dispute  upon  tmutUureSj  which,  under 
a  contest  upon  ceremonies,  involved  no 
less  a  matter  than  the  patronage  of  the 
Cborch  in  the  appointment  of  its  bish- 
ops, agitated  in  turn  every  part  of  fiu- 
lope.  The  Chivch  was  standing  on  an 
ancient  ri^ht  to  choose  its  own  bishops 
—a  right  It  could  not  challenge  in  op- 
position to  the  king,  but  throu|rh  its 
powerful  chief  at  Rome ;  the  kingt  as 
the  feudal  lord  of  the  bishop,  who  held 
a  barony  as  well  as  a  religious  ofiice, 
rested  on  the  feudal  principle  that 
homa^  must  be  done  to  him  before  the 
ecclesiastic  could  enter  on  his  temporal 
possessions.  The  contest  was  not  un- 
equal, and  ended  here  in  England  in 
what  might  be  called  a  drawn  game. 
Henry  I.  agreed  no  longer  to  profiuie 
the  crosier  by  placing  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  newly  elected  bishop,  but  still 
retained  the  privilege  of  investing  him 
h^  the  ring  with  his  temporal  posses- 
sions. 

Thomas-^-Becket,  (or  Becket,  as  he 
is  now  more  generally  called,)  in  bis 
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opposition  to  Henry  11.,  presents  a 
strong  example  of  the  haughty  Church- 
man of  the  rai(Vlie  ages,  as  he  is  seen 
battling  with  his  sovereign  for  the  pri. 
viJeges  of  his  order,  and  supported 
throughout  the  contest  by  the  distant 
thunders  of  the  Vatican.  An  immu. 
nity  from  lay  jurisdiction  in  criminai 
charges,  was  a  privilege  that  had  long 
been  claimed  by,  and  yielded  to  th% 
Church;  and  it  was  a  privilege  very 
naturally  insisted  on  by  a  sacred  order, 
whose  reputation  with  the  vulgar  was 
deemed  at  that  time  of  essential  im- 
portance u>  religion,  and  would  cer. 
tainly  have  been  endangered  by  the 
scandalous  spectacle  of  one  of  its 
members  in  the  position  of  a  convicted 
criminal,  or  under  the  hands  of  the 
common  executioner.  But  the  Church, 
by  distributing  the  tonsure  too  liberally, 
had  abused  this  privilegre,  and  maoy 
crimes  were  consequently  unpuntshed, 
or  punished  very  inadequately.  This 
abuse,  tc^ther  with  some  others, 
Henry  Ii.  resolved  to  reform.  He 
determined  to  take  away  the  privilege. 
In  hcU  he  had  undertaken  to  reduce 
the  clergy  in  his  dominions  to  what  he 
considered  (and  what  would  be  con- 
sidered by  all  parties  at  present)  a  due 
subjection  to  the  civil  power.  In  this 
design  he  was  frustrated  by  a  single 
opponent,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bmry,  who,  unsupported  by  his  own 
bishops,  and  with  no  other  aid  than 
what  he  derived  from  the  sanction  of 
the  Roman  Pontifl^  soccessfully  vin- 
dicated the  cause  of  the  Church 
against  the  most  powerful  monarch  of 
the  age.  The  circumstances  of  this 
contest  are  many  of  them  so  character- 
istic of  the  times,  that  we  wiU  briefly 
recall  them.  Heniy  II.  collected 
what  were  understood  to  have  been 
the  ancient  ciMtoras  of  the  kingdom 
with  regard  to  the  privileges  of  the 
^^^^^  »  and  these  were  re-enacted  by 
a  statute  which,  being  passed  at  Cla- 
rendon, received  the  title  of  The  Con^ 
stiiuiions,  of  Clarendon,  But,  though 
enacted  by  Parliament,  they  were  con- 
sidered ineffectual  unless  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  personally  ac- 
ceded to  them.  This  he  at  first  pro- 
mised to  do,  but  afterwards  retracted ; 
and,  on  ultimately  reftising  to  attach  his 
seal  to  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon, 
the  Kinp  ordered  him  to  be  impeached 
in  Parliament,  on  some  pretext  con- 
nected with  his  late  office  of  ChanctUor, 
That  the  charges  fabricated  for  the 


occasion  were  of  a  trivial  or  ground- 
less nature,  was  no  reason  that  thej 
should  be  less  efifective  for  his  destruc- 
tion. On  the  day  when  sentence  waa 
expected  to  be  passed,  he  entered  the 
Parliament  attired  in  his  archiepiscopal 
robes,  and  taking  the  long  silver  croat 
hrom  the  officer  who  usually  hfxe  it 
before  him,  he  carried  it  himself  as  his 
safe^ard.  The  King  felt  the  power 
of  his  adversary,  who  had  come,  as  be 
complained,  «* armed"  against  him. 
Becket  took  his  seat  calmly  and  in, 
silence  with  his  cross  before  him ;  be 
sat  alone,  forsaken  even  by  his  own 
bishops,  who  disclaimed  his  authority, 
and,  renouncin£[  allegiance  to  him  aa 
their  ecclesiastical  superior,  appealed 
to  the  Pope.  He  quietly  and  willing- 
ly acquiesced  in  that  appeal.  On 
some  of  the  knrds  then  approaching  to 
pronounce  the  judgment  of  the  Par- 
liament, (or  Great  Council,  as  it  was 
then  called,)  he  rose  and  interposed. 
M  Earl  of  Leicester,''  he  said,  «« 1  com- 
mand you,  as  a  son  of  the  Church,  not 
to  presume  to  give  judgment  against 
your  spiritual  father !"  And  so  say- 
ing, he  walked  slowly  away,  none  pre- 
venting him. 

But  the  danger  of  Becket  was  im- 
minent, and  he  was  compelled  to 
escape  by  stealth  from  the  conutry. 
The  King,  as  a  means  of  annoyii^ 
and  embarrassing  his  adversary,  sent 
after  him  a  number  of  his  dependents* 
to  be  provided  for  by  the  now  im- 
poverished archbishop.  Their  feudal 
]nx)tector,  their  patron,  was  absent* 
and  the  Kin^r  could  act  towards  themt 
it  seemed,  in  what  arbitrary  manner 
he  pleased.  Becket  retired  to  a  monas- 
tery of  the  Cistertian  (»der,  from 
which  retreat  he  carried  on  an  episto- 
lary war&re.  After  six  years  of 
fruitless  discussion,  the  Kmg^at  that 
time  in  Normandy,  and  partly  induced 
bv  the  mediation  of  his  brother  of 
france,  who,  being  a  pious  prince, 
was  scandalized  at  Henry's  opposition 
to  his  Holiness— submitted  to  a  recon- 
ciliation with  his  refractory  prelate. 
If  the  reconciliation  on  the  part  of 
the  King  may  be  suspected  of  insin- 
cerity, the  return  of  the  Archbishop 
to  his  country  was  marked  by  a  con* 
duct  which  showed  the  haughty  un. 
controllable  temper  of  the  man,  and 
boded  ill  for  future  tranquillity.  Du- 
ring  his  absence,  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  assisted  by  other  bishopfs  had 
crowned  the  young  prince,  Henry's 
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ddest  SOD,  thus  encrodching  on  the 
wirfle^  of  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
For  thi3  invasioQ  of  his  ri^ts  a  decree 
kd  been  privately  obtained  from  the 
Pope,  saspending^  thoee  dignitaries ;  and 
tfaJB  decree  Becket  now  fulminated  on 
te  heads  of  bis  opposing  brotherhood. 
The  easpended  prelates  hastened  over 
toT^oooan^,  and  laid  their  complaint 
before  the  King.  Henry  was  perplexed 
iotbe  extreme^  and  hie  resentment  was 
Idnded.  He  saw  he  had  to  cope 
vith  an  ontired  adversary,  and  an 
adferaary  of  no  mean  power,  being 
sopported  in  hts  cause  by  the  Pope, 
aaai  having  been  welcomed  to  his  own 
see  with  tlie  loodest  demonstrations  of 
popolv  applause.  In  his  anger,  he 
ittered  reproaches  against  his  friends 
fcr  allowing  him  so  long  a  time  to  be 
fezed  and  faarasBed  by  soch  an  ene- 
TOf,  On  this,  four  knights  took  upon 
tlmndves  the  quarrel  of  thehr  master, 
and  travelled  night  and  day  tiD  they 
reached  Enj^and. 

The  stooy  is  familiar  to  every  one. 
The  foor  ^xn  Normandy  rushed  into 
the  picecBcc  of  the  Archbishop.  After 
some  fruitless  demands  and  threats, 
wfatth  failed  to  shake  the  constancy  of 
Becket,  they  left  him— but  only  to 
letmn  armed,  and  accompanied  with 
otos,  to  accomplish  his  destruction. 
His  retainers  now  gathered  round  him, 
aid  the  battle-axes  of  the  knights 
were  bc»id  thnndering  at  the  door  for 
re-admiiwion.  Becket  was  advised  to 
take  refuge  in  the  church.  His  bold 
spirit  rejected  what  seemed  a  timid 
ooonsel,  nntil  one  of  his  attendants 
reminded  him  that  it  was  time  for 
vespers.  Then  ordering  his  cross  to 
be  broDght,  he  followed  it  slowly 
throoffb  the  dcnsters,  and  ascended 
the  aSarof  the  cathedral  Ttie  shades 
of  evening  were  hV&ns  in  the  church; 
his  enenues,  who  had  followed,  were 
heard  to  call  aloud  for  the  traitor; 
his  friends  called  on  him  to  fly.  He 
lemaiDed  stationary,  nor  did  he  con- 
descend to  supplicate,  but  extended 
his  head  to  the  inevitable  blow.  A 
fint  and  second  stroke  threw  him  on 
his  &ce  before  the  altar ;  he  collected 
lis  robes  around  him,  that  he  might 
ifie  with  dignity,  and  joining  his  hands 
as  if  in  prayer,  he  received  in  this 
posture  a  third  blow,  which  fell  with 
neh  violence,  that  aftw  entering  the 
flkifl  the  sword  broke  on  the  pave. 
Bient. 

The  whole  countiy  seems  to  have 
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been  struck  with  horror  at  this  sacrile- 
gious murder.  The  usual  service  was 
suspended  in  all  the  churches,  the 
crosses  were  veiled,  and  the  altars  de- 
nuded of  their  sacred  ornaments,  as  in 
the  passion  ;  and  the  monks  in  low 
and  monotonous  tone,  from  which  all 
music  was  purposely  banished,  de- 
plored day  and  nu^ht  the  sins  of  the 
King  and  the  pec^.  The  King  was 
defeated  by  the  dead  saint,  and,  to 
appease  the  popular  indignation,  was 
compelled  to  show  signs  of  the  deepest 
contrition.  The  monarch  was  brought 
to  kneel  like  a  penitent  before  the  tomb 
of  bis  murdered  adversary.  Approach- 
ing to  the  town  of  Canterbury,  he  was 
no  sooner  in  sight  of  the  towers  of  the 
cathedra],  than  he  divested  himself  of 
his  regal  garments,  threw  a  coarse 
cloth  around  him,  and  barefooted,  and 
submitting  his  shoulder  to  the  scourge, 
proceeded  to  the  shrine  of  Becket, 
where  he  extended  himsetlf  in  humiliat- 
ing penance.  The  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon,  as  might  be  expected, 
were  not  attempted  to  be  enforced, 
neither,  we  may  add,  were  they  re- 
pealed—such were  the  lax  notions  of 
legislation  in  those  days.  Henry 
wrote  to  the  Pope,  and  promised  that 
the  clergy  should  be  exempted  as 
heretofore  from  lay  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion, and  made  other  concessions. 
Whether  from  the  general  eompas^ 
sion  at  his  death,  or  from  the  grati- 
tude of  a  clergy  whose  cause  that 
death  had  rendered  triumphant,  the 
martyr  of  Canterbury  became  the 
most  popular  saint  in  the  Calendar; 
more  miracles  were  wrought  at  his 
tomb  than  elsewhere ;  and  even  suc- 
ceeding kings  were  anointed  at  their 
coronation  with  oil  that  had  been 
trusted  to  Bdcket  by  the  Viigin  Mary. 
He  retained  this  pre-eminence  tUl  the 
Reformation,  when  Henry  VlUn  now 
head  of  the  Church,  resenting  what 
appeared  to  him  the  treason  and  re- 
bellion of  the  Archbishop,  cited  the 
dead  saint  to  appear  in  his  Court 
E!cclesiastical,  and  as  Becket  made  no 
appearance,  nor  any  answer  to  the 
summons,  he  pronounced  his  saint- 
ship  forfeited,  and  scattered  his  dust 
from  the  tomb. 

The  character  of  Becket  has  been 
variouriy  interpreted.  Ab  the  Chan- 
cellor of  Hennr  H^  he  is  allowed  to 
have  exhibited  great  capacity  and 
firmness,  being  accounted  haughty  to 
his  Buperion  and  equals,  but  conde- 
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sceQdiog  and  a&ble  to  his  inferiors. 
He  was  brave  and  accomplished,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  warlike  propensi- 
ties, his  knightly  bearing,  his  liberality 
and  munificence ;  but  not  at  all  lor  the 
fervour  of  his  devotions,  or  the  molti- 
ilicity  of  bis  prayers.  In  the  embassy 
le  undertook  to  Paris,  the  display  he 
made  of  wealth  and  pageantry  was  so 
dazzling,  that  those  who  make  report 
of  it,  run  riot  in  extravagance  of  de- 
scription. His  ordinary  mode  of  living, 
when  resident  in  England,  was  so 
sumptuous  as  to  have  been  the  asto. 
nishment  of  tho  times ;  and  his  resi- 
dence bein^  in  the  west,  it  earned  for 
him  the  tiue  of  the  loonder  and  delight 
of  the  western  world  Such  was  the 
man  advanced  to  be  the  head  of  the 
Church  in  England.  But  no  sooner  had 
he  accepted  Uie  primacy  than  he  be- 
came  an  altered  being ;  and  the  saga- 
cious chancellor,  the  witty  companion  of 
the  monarch,  the  splendid  ambassador, 
the  munificent  host,  was  converted 
into  the  ascetic  religionist,  a  complete 
example  of  piety  as  it  was  practised 
in  those  days.  Underneath  the  gor- 
geous robes  of  the  archbishop  he  wore 
foul  sackcloth  overrun  with  vermin — 
his  drink  was  water,  in  which  nau- 
seous herbs  had  been  purposely  boiled 
— the  scourge  was  not  idle — he  walk- 
ed apart  amongst  the  cloisters,  suffused 
in  penitential  tears — ^he  wept,  he  fast- 
ed, he  prayed,  he  humbled  and  tor- 
tured himself  with  all  the  zeal  of  the 
poorest  friar  who  has  nothing  to  com- 
niend  him  to  earth  or  to  heaven  but 
his  own  miserable  self-immolation. 
Was  this  change  sincere,  or  was  it 
but  the  cloak  of  ambition  1 

The  charge  of  hypocrisv,  which  is 
frequently,  perhaps  generally,  imputed 
to  Becket,  appears  to  be  founded  en- 
tirely on  the  suddenness  of  his  conver- 
sion. But  this  suddenness  is  made  so 
striking,  let  it  be  remembered,  by  the 
ostentatious  mode  of  devotion  preva^ 
lent  m  the  middle  ages,  in  the  adop- 
tion of  which,  even  with  the  most 
sincere  intentkHi,  a  change  of  mannera 
80  easily  outruns  the  change  of  heart. 
As  an  artifice  of  ambition,  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand  why  Becket  shoukl 
have  practised  these  painful  auste3> 
ties.  Men  to  raise  themselves  from 
obscurity  to  eminence  have  submit- 
ted  to  this  species  of  self-infliction; 
but  what  had  he  to  gain  by  such  a 
device  who  was  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury,  and  who  might  have  retained, 


had  he  pleased,  the  chancelloiBhip  to- 
gether with  his  new  dignity?      What 
had  he  to  flrain  by  a  rupture  with  the 
King?     Nothing.     But    he  had,  oo 
the  contrary,  every  thing  to  lose,  and 
the  prospect  of  that  exile  in  which  his 
predecessor  Anselm    had  passed    so 
great   a   portion   of  his   life.      We 
read  the  matter  thus  :— When  Becket 
accepted   the   primacy,  he   appears, 
from  some  language  he   is  reported 
to  have   used,  to  have  foreseen  that 
either    he    must    betray    the    trust 
which  the   Church  wotdd  repose   in 
him,    or   ofifend   his   sovereign.      In- 
deed, from  the  situation  in  which  he 
was  placed,  it  is  plain  that  he  could 
not  at  the  same  time  have  earned  >  the 
character  of  fidehty  to  the  Church,  and 
retained  his   friendship  with  Henry. 
Even  such  an  acqui^cence  in  Henry's 
measures  as  might  have  been  pardon* 
able  in  another,  would  have  been  sus- 

SiciouB  in  one  who  would  appear  to 
ave  accepted  his  ecclesiastic  prefer- 
ment for  the  very  sake  of  executing 
those  measures.  He  was  a  man  m 
high  and  noble  spirit,  proud  and  fear- 
less. Would  such  a  man  have  con- 
sented even  to  seem  the  traitor,  or  to 
act  like  a  cowed  and  submissive 
churchman?  Placed  at  the  head  oi 
the  English  Church,  he  was  resdved 
to  uphold  its  privileges,  and  his  own 
rights  as  Primate  of  England.  If  not 
sincere  in  his  piety,  he  was  at  least 
sincere,  we  think,  in  his  championship 
of  the  Church.  To  prepare  himself 
for  his  novel  and  perilous  position,  what 
more  natural  than  that  he  should  adopt 
a  total  change  of  manners  ?  And  in 
this  change  how  far  he  gave  scope 
also  to  that  religious  feehng  which 
lies  buried  and  oppressed,  we  believei 
in  the  hearts  of  most  men,  and  re- 
quires only  to  be  elicited  by  propitious 
circumstances,  who  can  venture  to 
divuie? 

That  he  was  so  fiir  sincere  in  bis 
piety  as  to  escape  the  charge  of  hypo- 
crisy, is  the  unpression  his  history 
leaves  upon  oar  mind ;  that  he  had 
rehnquisbed  his  pride  and  ambitioUi 
his  violent  conduct  towards  his  bro- 
ther bishqM  is  sufficient  utterly  to 
contradict  We  speak  it  with  rever- 
ence, but  there  are  few  positions  more 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  pride  and 
the  love  of  power  than  the  priesdy 
function.  If  it  makes  not  the  heart 
exceeding  humble,  which  we  have 
reason  to  hope  it  frequently  doei^  it 
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aakea  it  ezoaedo^  pfoad.    The  ap- 
pdniBd  censor  of  all  olher  men,  finde 
iMiMelf  at  once  in  the  poaoowiop  of 
pover,  and  how  many  reaaona   are 
tkare  at  hand  why  he  shonkl  ioereaae 
it  i    Must  he  not  govern  in  order  to 
gvde  and  iDstmct!    And  mark  how 
wen  be  is    nrovided  for  the  strife  of 
anybitJflQ!     It  is  the  rodeet  game  of 
life,  aad  no  pession  involves  in  mch 
caaumouB  struggle,  or  leads  to  asch 
tenibie  reversesi  as  the  love  of  power. 
Bat  he  whose  ambition  is  intermingled 
with  his  reiigioD,  may  at  onee  be  eJat. 
ed  by  the  passion,  and  animated  in 
the  ooofiict,  and  yet  be  fortified  against 
ism  pec3s  aad  disasters.    Is  his  course 
pio^en>i]s1 — he  has  the  natural  ani- 
antiQQ  of  hope  and  enterprise,  and 
the  sense  of  triumph  steals  upon  his 
heait.    Is  it  ckmded  with  adversity? 
—he  has  other  consolations  than  the 
vorid— which  to  disappointed   amhi- 
to  is    a    dead  thing — can  possibly 
fsppiy.    WhQe  he  succeeds,  the  vie 
tory  is  his— if  he  feils,  the  cause  is 
God's.    He  was  renxmsible,  not  for 
aaooeas,  only  fcnr  endeavour;  and  the 
veiy  shame  of  his  defeat  is  transferred 
to  his  triumphant  but  gmlty  oj^xment 
He  eooquers,  and  his  adversary  lies 
at  his  feet ;  be  is  subdued,  and  he 
wraps  himself  in  the  consciouEaieBs  of 
doty,  or  rises  into  the  glory  of  mar- 
tyroom.      There  are  few  characters 
more  captivating  to   the  imagination 
than  his  who  di^lays  this  combination 
of  piety  and    ambition.     Enough  of 
human  pride  remains  to  rejoice  m  the 
victory,  Dot  nothing  of  human  weak- 
ness to  give  terror  to  defeat.    Such  a 
man,  even  at  the  height  of  his  power, 
seems  soperior  to  his  own  acquisition ; 
he  mak»  do  boast — ^he  abases  himself 
in  profoand  humility ;  he  is  nothings* 
knows  of  nothing  but  the  great  ser- 
fice  he  is  set  to  perform — ^meanwhile 
be  has  usurped  the  thunders  of  Hea- 
ven, and  is  govenmu;  the  world  ! 

Of  this  mixed  character  we  con. 
eeive  Becket  to  have  been.  He  en- 
tered on  his  high  office  resolved  to  be 
the  stanch  and  faithfol  champion  of 
the  Chnrch ;  he  opposed  his  crosier  at 
afl  hazards  to  the  monarch's  sceptre  ; 
and,  overcome  b^  violence,  he  sunk 
en  the  altar  of  hie  cathedral,  greater 
and  more  triumphant  in  his  deau  than 
the  most  compete  success  could  have 
rendered  him,  in  Hfe. 
In  Eoglanf],  the  Chnrch  not  only 


stood  in  occasiooal  opposition  to  the 
Crown,  but  there  was  a  constant  bick- 
ering between  it  and  tbe  courts  of 
common-law.  And  here  let  one  ob- 
servation be  made.  It  b  a  remark  of 
BJacksttme,  and  it  is  one  of  those  re- 
marks which,  having  been  once  made, 
are  therefore  frequently  and  without 
examination  repeated — that  the  deigy, 
in  the  contempt  they  displayed  for  our 
common  law,  had  actea  contrary  to 
their  usual  policy — bad  overreached 
themselves — and,  by  withdrawing  from 
the  national  jmrisprudence,  had  aUowed 
a  brotherhood  of  lawyers  to  rise  up  in 
the  country  as  keen-witted  as  them- 
selves, and  who  proved  the  most  awk- 
ward enemies  they  bad  to  deal  with. 
This  remark  betrays  an  inattention 
both  to  the  current  views  of  tbe 
clergy,  and  to  the  nature  of  that  juris- 
prudence which  it  is  supposed  they 
refuse  to  preside  over.  The  early 
Christians  held  it  a  sacred  duty  to 
determine  their  diflferoMses  amongst 
themselves ;  they  could  not  enter 
courts  of  justice  profened  by  heathen 
superstitions.  When  this  objection 
no  kmger  prevailed,  and  judicial  in- 
stitutions were  purged  from  pagan 
ido^tries,  the  cleigy  still  retained  this 
obligation  of  determining  amongst 
themselves,  for  the  sake  of  decency 
and  propriety,  their  own  disputes ; 
and  courts  were  granted  them  for  this 
purpose  bv  the  first  Christian  em- 
peror. They  obtained  their  judicial 
privileges  on  the  very  ground  that 
they  would  not  appear  and  carry  on  a 
litigation  before  lay  tribunals,  it  was 
only,  therefore,  by  extending  their 
own  courts,  and  grafting  the  civil  on 
the  canon  law,  that  they  cauU  possess 
themselves  of  any  share  of  the  juris- 
prudence of  a  country ;  and  this  course 
they  never  showed  themselves  slack 
or  unskilfol  in  pursuing.  Not  only 
was  it  adverse  to  \Se  current  ii 
opinion,  it  was  never  within  then: 
power  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
administration  of  our  common  law. 
This,  during  feudal  times,  was  neces- 
sarily placed  in  the  hands  of  the  mili- 
tary baron,  who  alone  could  enforce 
the  execution  of  its  decrees;  not  to 
mention  that  the  law  itself  as  in  the 
case  of  the  judicial  combat,  was  often 
such  as  a  Christian  cfeigy  could  not 
possibly  have  administered.  And  be- 
fore the  country  and  its  juriiq>rudence 
were  somewhat  humanized,  the  law- 
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yera  lured  in  the  king's  court,  the  cwria 
regis^  haA  grown  up  into  a  distinct  and 
powerful  profession. 

In  Saxon  times,  the  bishop  occasion- 
aUj  sat  with  the  earl  or  sheriff  in  the 
county  court ;  but  this  was  considered 
as  an  indecorum  which  the  Saxon 
church,  by  reason  of  its  remoteness 
from  the  source  of  orthodoxy,  had 
Men  into ;  and  William,  at  the  Con. 
quest,  separating  the  bishop,  placed 
him  in  a  court  ofhis  own.  W hen  the 
clergy  had  thus  obtained  their  own 
courts,  they  cannot  be  accused  of  any 
remissness  or  reluctance  in  administer- 
ing their  canon  or  civil  law,  and  in 
(hrawing  to  those  courts  cases  which 
belonged  to  the  decision  of  the  king's 
judges,  which  was  the  only  method 
they  had  of  participatuig  in  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  country.  £very  act 
which  savoured  of  reli^on  was  made 
a  subject  for  their  spiritual  jurisdic 
tion.  If  it  were  a  question  of  debt, 
and  the  obligation  had  been  sanctioned 
by  an  oath,  although  in  essence  a  mere 
civil  contract,  they  laid  claim  to  de- 
termine the  controversv.  If  land  were 
merely  asserted  to  be  held  in  fravikdU 
moigne,  (to  have  been  a  free  gift  to  the 
Church,  and  exonerated  from  the  usual 


burdens  of  feudal  tenure,)  without  al- 
lowing this  fact  to  be  first  determined 
by  a  court  of  law,  they  proceeded  im- 
mediately   to   adjudicate    upon    any 
question  relating  to  it.     These  en- 
croachments the  common  law,  with  its 
prohibitions,  was  perpetually  resisting. 
Some  departments   of   jurisprudence 
the  Courts  Christian  contrived,  how- 
ever, to  appropriate ;  and  what  perhaps 
is  rather  smgular,  considering  the  va- 
rious revolutions  that  have  passed  over 
their  heads,  have  contrived  to  retain 
to  this  day.    It  is  still  an  ecclesiastical 
court  which  gives  efficacy  to  the  testa- 
ment of  the  deceased,  or  authorizes 
the  distribution  of  Jm  goods,  if  he  died 
intestate,  to  the  next  of  kin.    As  it  was 
the  duty  of  all  ^ood  Christians  to  leave 
something  to  the  Church  for  prayers 
and  masses,  the  clergy,  anxious  that 
such  good  intentions    should  not  be 
frustrated,  took  charge  themselves,  in 
the  first  instance,  of  all  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  the  defunct    It  is  still  an 
ecclesiastical  court  which  inquires  into 
the  validity  of  the  marriage  contract, 
which  listens  to  the  matrimonial  com- 
plaint,  and  ^ants  a  relaxation  of  fthoee 
bonds  which  nothing,  however,  but  an 
act  of  the  legislature  can  dissolve. 
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Htmn  I. 


1. 

Sweet  Mom !  from  countless  cups  of 

gold 
Thou  Kftest  reverently  on  high 
More  incense  fine  than  earth  can  hold. 
To  fill  the  sky. 


On    lands    and   seas,  on  fields  and 

woods, 
And  cottage  roofs  and  ancient  spires, 
O,  Mom !  thy  gaze  creative  broods. 
While  night  retires. 


One  interfusion  wide  of  love, 
Thine  airs  and  odours  moist  ascend, 
And,  'mid  the  azure  depths  above. 
With  hght  they  blend. 


The  lark,  by  his  own  carol  blest, 
From    thy    green    harbours     eager 

springs ; 
And  his  large  heart  in  little  breast 
^Uniting  sings. 


Aloft  the  mountain  ridges  beam 
Above  their  quiet  steeps  of  grey ; 
The  eastern  clouds  with  glory,  stream, 
And  vital  day. 

6. 
By  valleys  dank,  and  river's  brim, 
Through  com^lad  fields  and  wizard 

ffToves, 
0*er  dazzling  tracks  and  hollows  dim, 
One  spirit  roves. 
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7.  la. 

Tbe  broad-behn'd  oak.tree'i  endleas  Wkh  beahhftd  ]Kila^  and  trancnul  fire» 

growth.  Which  plays  at  eaae  in  erery  Jimb, 

The  woBBf  stone  that  crowns  the  hill«  His  thouufhts    ODcheck'd  to  Heaven 
The  mtet's  breast,  to  gaaeiB  loath,  M|>re, 


hi 


tfaiilL 


8. 


A  ipj  from  hidden  paradise 
b  rmpting  down  the  shiny  iMrooks, 
With  beantj  like  the  gieame  of  eyes 
h  tenderest  looks. 

9. 
Where'er  the  vision's  boundaries  glance 
Sxistence  swells  with  teeming  power, 
And  aD  iDnmined  earth's  expanse 
iDhaleB  the  boar. 


Rot 


and 


10. 
rocks. 


and 


Andvaponn  thin  and  halls  of  air ; 
Not  these  alooe^  with  kindled  glance, 
The  splaMkar  share. 

11. 
The  fly  \sm  jocund  round  inweaves, 
WithebGnl  strain  the  birds  sah^ 
The  vaoe6d    flocks,    and    nothing 

grieves, 
And  naught  is  mute. 

12. 
in  Mm,  O  Mom  !  a  loftier  good. 
With  eooscioDe  blessing,  fills  the  soul, 
A  fife  by  reason  undcntood, 
WMdi  metes  the  whole. 


Heveal'd  in  him. 

14. 

To  thousands  tasks  of  fruitful  hope. 
With  skin  against  h»  toil  he  bends. 
And  finds  his  work's  determined  scope 
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16. 
From  earth,  and  eartlily  toil  and  strife. 
To  deathless  aims  his  love  may  rise, 
Eaeh  dawn  may  wake  to  better  hfi^ 
With  purer  eyes. 


16. 
from  thee. 


O  God!  be 


Such  grace 

ours, 
Renew'd  with  every  mommg's  ray. 
And  fresh'ning  still  with  added  flowers, 
Elach  future  &y. 

17. 
To  Man  is  given  one  primal  star ; 
One   day-spriog's   iMm  has  dawn'd 

below; 
From  thine  our  inmost  f^es  are, 
With  thine  we  g^w. 

18. 
Like  earth,  awake,  and  warm  and  bright 
With  y^  the  smrit  moves  and  bums  ; 
So  up  to  thee,  O  Fount  of  Light ! 
Our  light  returns. 


HnvIL 


By  scale  and  method  works  the  Will  Supreme^ 
Nor  doods,  nor  waves,  without  a  limit  stream  ; 
And  all  the  floods  that  daylight  never  saw, 
The  raylesB  tide  of  rain  owns  a  law. 

2. 
O'er  an  confusion's  marring  earth  and  air. 
O'er  all  the  shuddering  hours  of  man's  despair 
Still  reupis  one  fiz'd  decree  of  peace  and  love. 
And  stm,  though  dim  bdow,  tis  bright  abm. 

3. 

Yet  those  dear  eyes  that  seek  and  read  the  True, 
Which  disappoints  not  long  the  earnest  view, 
Thooffh  &m  their  feith,  sometimes  with  doubt  may  mark 
The  fearful  signs  when  Heaven,  it  seems,  is  dark. 


When  hoanr  rule  and  custom's  hallow'd  sway 
Bj  selfish  force  are  laviih'd  all  away, 
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Misused  by  pide  and  gain,  while  power  impure 
Reveres  no  right,  so  leans  on  none  secure  ; 

5. 

When  through  the  ranks  of  grave  ancestral  state 
Poor  Baseness  creeps,  and  saps  whate'er  was  great. 
Chokes  with  sweet  baits  a  nation's  vital  breath, 
And  decks  it  out  to  be  a  prey  for  death  ; 

6. 
When  ancient  glories  blazon  modem  shame, 
And  Folly  blows  the  moss-^wn  trump  of  Fame, 
When  waste  raofuse,  and  idlest  joys  alone. 
Degrade  the  Council's  halls  and  Monarch's  throne  ; 

7. 
Then  Faith  and  C(»iscience  note  with  sober  ken 
The  brood  of  woes  begot  by  sins  of  men. 
And,  standing  fast,  behold  majestic  Law 
By  those  its  diosen  hands,  de^Kul'd  of  awe. 

8. 
No  self-subjecting  force  of  soul  is  theirs. 
That  public  toil  as  noblest  honour  bears ; 
And  seeks  to  raise,  from  step  to  step  of  good, 
The  hearts  that  now  but  long  for  daily  food. 

9. 
To  build  their  tower  they  underrome  the  wall. 
And  let,  to  feed  their  fire,  the  roof-tree  ikll ; 
To  frame  a  wine-cup,  they  pluck  off  their  crown. 
And  play  in  lordly  sloth  the  drunken  clown. 

10. 
So  spreads  from  hearth  to  hearth  o'er  all  the  land 
The  rumour  whispering  late  revenge  at  hand  ; 
And  countless  hosts  unsbeath  at  last  and  widd 
The  curses  long  within  the  heart  cooceal'd. 

11. 
Then  eyes,  made  hard  and  dull  by  want  and  woe, 
With  bestial  fierceness  each  select  a  foe  ; 
And  souls,  untrain'd  to  yeani  for  purer  joy, 
With  Hate's  dark  insthict  burst,  pursue,  destroy. 

13. 

Unrighteous  deeds  of  lonff-departed  time, 
Forgotten  folhes,  ghosts  of  buried  crime, 
Each  inner  chamber's  thoughts  of  lust  and  gore 
All  start  to  view,  and  sweep  with  ocean's  roar. 

13. 
The  glittering  legends  fraught  with  snoooth  delight, 
The  names  revered,  and  blazonries  of  right. 
All  ties  of  living  love,  pride,  ease,  and  trust, 
Laws,  charters,  customs,  quiet,  crash  to  dust ; 

14. 
While  madd'mng  stars  in  new-found  courses  wheel. 
And  earth's  invaded  bases  quake  and  reel, 
Each  frantic  wish,  and  strange  deluding  cry, 
like  mountain  flames  and  ashes,  leap  on  high. 
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15. 
So  fire  iDTades  a  re^  palace  old, 
WiQi  all  its  carven  ivoiy,  bronze,  and  gold. 
And  sunk  in  uncouth  wreck  and  ehapefeaB  ffloom, 
Gem,  cobunn,  kingly  bust,  and  marble  tomb. 

16. 
Thus  iade  in  havoc's  wide  and  fierce  embrace, 
Bj  m<»rtalB'  will,  their  life's  repose  and  grace, 
And  all  that  wore  the  look  of  weightiest  power 
But  strikes  with  loader  M  the  &&1  hour. 

17. 
Tis  hard,  O  God !  for  men  unmoved  to  scan 
The  weary  bounds  of  grief  that  compass  man, 
The  dusk  expanse  of  seething  ills  survejr, 
Nor  wish  the  whole  a  dreanrs  unstaadast  play. 

18. 
Thus  &in  the  wise  would  bid  depart  a&r 
The  siffht  of  myriads  lost  in  passion's  war. 
In  blind  and  emi>ty  reasoning's  vague  debate, 
Devouring  a^^tite,  and  poisonmg  hate. 

19. 
Yet  o'er  the  whirl  of  ruin,  'mid  the  shock 
Tliat  smites  all  towers,  makes  all  foundatioDB  rock, 
It  is  thy  arm,  O  €rod !  which,  wrapt  in  cloud,  * 

Weighfl  down  the  strong,  and  thunderstrikee  the  proud. 


With  blasting  flames  thy  holiest  judgments  shine, 
And  lightnings  flash  around  thy  &ce  benign. 
While  clad  in  wrath  and  night  thy  blessing  dwell, 
And  seem  the  horrid  shades  of  Death  and  Hell 

31. 
And  thus,  throu{;h  all  Destruction's  'whelming  course, 
A  hopeful  promise  woriu  with  secret  force, 
Cer  those  remains,  immense  and  shatter'd  soil. 
Bids  new-bom  powers  witJi  happier  purpose  toil 

93. 
Now  Law  to  peace  and  reverence  moulds  agam 
The  sadden*d  hearts  and  firmer  thoiufhts  of  men ; 
And  rights  by  bad  occasion  long  subdued 
To  bdder  growth  arise,  at  heait  renew'd. 

93. 
Uprear'd  to  kftier  height  on  surer  ground, 
A  nation  lifts  the  head  serene  and  crown'd. 
And  o^er  the  waste  of  battle-fields  and  gravet. 
With  strong  feet  stands,  and  sun-bright  pinions  waves. 

24. 
Throivh  fast-receding  skkts  of  storm  and  dread* 
With  kindling  eyes  it  sees  thy  glory  spread ; 
With  songs  triumphant  over  vanqush'd  iU, 
Thy  love  proclaims  and  hymns  thy  peaceftd  will 
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1. 


O  Thoa  f  whom  earth  and  stan  pro- 
claim 
The  sire  of  this  resplendent  Whole, 
Bnt  chief  on  Man  hast  set  thy  name 
And  shed  thy  glory  round  the  soul, — 

3. 

Beneath   thy  Heaven,  with   spheres 

alive, 
The  heart  expands  as  wide  as  they ; 
Devotion's  foiling  wings  revive. 
And  joyful  soar  their  upward  way. 

3. 

Soon  breaks  the  dawn  in  golden  glow. 

The  ra3r8  thou  giv'st  the  breast  in- 
spire. 

And  human  thoughts  from  thee  that 
flow, 

Are  blent  amid  those  beams  of  fire. 


This  world  of  ours  is  opening  round, 
In  lines  obscive,  reflecting  Thee ; 
Where,  kindling  cloud,  and  wave,  and 
.     ground. 
Thy  sovran  glance  in  all  we  see. 

5. 
Thy  pillar'd  halls,  the  mountains,  rise. 
Of  Thee  thy  living  waters  tell ; 
And  fields,  and  woods,  that  drink  the 

skies, 
With  thine  abundance  teem  and  swell. 


6. 


Impress'd  by  lines  of  mystic  flame. 
The  wond*rous  image  hves  in  man. 
And  song  spontaneous  hymns  the  fiune 
Of  thy  creation's  endless  plan. 

7. 
Oh!  Source  divine,  and  life  of  all. 
The  Fount  of  Being's  fearful  sea, 
Thy  depth  would  jeveiy  heart  appod. 
That  saw  not  love  supreme  in  Thee. 

8. 
We  shrmk  before  thy  va«t  abyss. 
Where  worlds  on  wonds  eternal  brood  ! 
We  know  thee  tndy  bat  in  this. 
That  thou  bestowest  all  our  good ! 

9. 
And  so  'mid  boundlesB  time  and  space. 
Oh !  grant  us  still  in  Thee  to  dwell. 
And  through  thy  ceaseless  web  to  trace. 
Thy  presence  working  all  things  welL 

10. 
Nor  let  thou  life's  delightfiil  {day 
Thy  truth's  transcendent  vision  hide  ; 
Nor  strength  and  gladness  lead  astray, 
IVom  Thee  our  nature's  only  guide. 

11. 
Bestow  on  every  joyous  thrill 
Thy  deeper  tone  of^reverent  awe ; 
Make  pure  thy  creature's  erring  will. 
And  teach  his  heart  to  love  thy  law. 


Htmk  IV. 


O  Thou!  sole  Sire !  pervading  Lord  of  all, 
Who  spread'st  thv  ftdness  round  this  eartUy  baQ ; 
You  teach  me  stDi  in  every  &ce  to  see 
An  ampler  mould  than  all  the  skies  of  Thee. 


2. 

By  Passion  wrench'd  and  darkened,  torn  by  Hate, 
By  Sin  dethroned  fix>m  all  our  heavenly  state, 
Thv  spirit  stain*d,  de&ced,  and  soarr'd  with  shame, 
Still  shows  on  eacb  thy  noblest  creature's  name. 

3. 

Thouffh  changed,  how  &r !  firom  all  thy  will  commtndB, 
And  bruised  and  maim'd  by  Evil's  ren^nff  hands ; 
Whfle  life,  and  Thoivht,  and  Soul,  andSense  are  oars. 
Still  lasts  the  wreck  of  more  than  earthly  powers. 

4. 
Renew— thou  mdy  canst,  O  God ! — the  plan 
Of  truth  and  k>ve,  so  bhinfd  and  crush'd  in  man^- 
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That  good,  designM  for  all,  to  all  unknown, 
Till  set  before  our  eyes  in  One  alone. 

5. 

From  Hnn,  so  full  of  Thee,  the  Father's  mind, 
The  Father's  holy  love  to  aU  our  kind, 
Oh,  teach  ns  Thou  to  draw  whatever  of  bert 
Restores  to  Thee  the  self-bewilder'd  breast ! 

6. 
Amid  our  waste  be  He  a  living  spring, 
Amid  our  lawless  warn  a  peaceful  king ; 
In  our  dark  night  be  He  a  dawning  star. 
In  woe  a  friend,  to  aid  os  come  from  far. 

7. 
And  thus,  that  we  his  help  and  hope  may  share, 
Our  hearts,  o'erthrpwn  by  sin,  do  Thou  repair ; 
And  so,  in  chambers  purified  by  Thee, 
His  peace  may  dwell,  and  there  bis  Spirit  be. 

8. 
O  Thou !  whose  will  has  join'd  us  each  to  all, 
And  made  the  lonely  heart  itself  appal ; 
Who  art  the  vital  bond  that  knits  m  one 
Thy  countless  myriads  bora  beneath  the  sun  ; 

9. 
Thou  aid  us,  Heavenly  Sire !  that  each  for  each 
Mav  live,  as  He  for  all,  in  deed  and  speech ; 
And  so  do  Thou  for  us,  paternal  Lord ! 
Make  bright,  like  His,  the  face,  and  pure  the  word. 

10. 
like  uf,  a  man.  He  trode  on  earthly  soil, 
He  bore  each  pang,  and  strove  in  weary  toil : 
He  spakfe  with  human  words,  with  pity  sigh'd ; 
like  us  He  mourn'd,  and  fear'd,  and  wept,  and  died. 

11. 
Yet  all  thy  hiUness,  Father,  dwelt  m  Him, 
In  whom  no  shadow  made  thy  glory  dim ; 
Such  strength,  O  God !  from  Him  to  us  derive. 
And  make,  by  life  from  Him,  our  death  ahve. 


Hymn  V. 

1.  Thin  shades  arise  from  far  below. 

Amid  the  gay  and  noisy  throng  Where  boils  a  secret  gulf  of  madness. 


4. 


Aroimd  me  fluttering,  wheeUng,  shin- 
ing. 

My  ^rs  are  fill'd  with  shout  and  song,  ^  quivering  cheek,  a  faltering  glance. 

But  yet  my  soul  is  still  repining.  ^"®  ^^*  one  sigh,  the  whole  reveal- 

hi  every  face  anJd  I  see  ^  ^^^  flashing,  whirhng  dance. 

Seme  feart-felt  curse  in  silence  work.  ^  ^^  *  ^^^^^^  ^  shipwreck  reehng. 

m«;  5. 

Bach  eye  reflects  my  sms  on  me.  And  while  I  fafa  would  pause  and  think. 

And  shows  me  all  withm  me  lurkmg.  Me  too  the  tumult  onward  presses  ; 

3.  In  vain  I  strive,  in  vain  I  shrink  ; 

'Mid  bounding  joy  and  passion's  flow,  My  breast  the  hour's  vague  fiend  pos- 
'Mid  sportive  bursts  of  mutual  gla&ess,  ^^^^^ 
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6. 


*Mid  wreathe  and  gems*  'mid  masks 

and  crowns, 
*Mid  brows  austere,  or  smooth  from 

sorrow. 
On  all  alike  one  ruin  frowns, 
And  bodes  for  all  one  fearful  morrow. 

7. 
And  'tis  the  worst  despair  to  know, 
By  pangs  within  my  bosom  aching, 
How  deep  in  each  the  root  of  woe, 
How  many  a  heart  is  slowly  breaking. 

'   8- 
But  while  ray  sad  bewilder'd  view 
The  wide  confusion  vainly  traces, 
One  look  I  see  serenely  true. 
Among  the  false  and  loveless  faces. 

9. 

Like  yon  blue  sky,  when  first  it  shows 
The  storm-tost  ship  how  Heaven  hath 

Or  some  pure  mountain  breeze  that 

blows 
Its  heaUng  o'er  a  plague-struck  city. 

10. 
A  voice  not  loud,  like  wind  or  wave, 
A  look  made  low  by  conscious  greatness, 


Where  all  is  calm,  and  deep,  and  grave. 
With  a  ftill  soul's  mature  sedateness. 

11. 
By  Him  subdued  to  thought  and  peace. 
The  crowd  no  more  in  tumult  wander. 
The  sounds  of  surginff  riot  cease. 
And  hearts  high  swollen  devoutly  pon- 
der. 

12. 
By  liis  mild  glance  and  sober  power 
Renew'd  to  tranquil  aspiration. 
My  soul  escapes  the  reckless  hour. 
And  learns  his  spirit's  pure  elation. 

13. 

To  thee,  O  God !  a  man  redeem'd. 
With  all  a  world  to  thee  returning. 
We  own  the  light  from  Him  that 

beam'd. 
In  Him  its  source  for  ever  burning. 

114. 

So,  'mid  our  stormy  griefe  and  joys. 
May  He  still  teach  unforced  devotion. 
Recall  our  shaken  being's  poise, 
And  clear  and  deepen  sul  emotion. 


Hymn  VI. 


1. 
O  unseen  Spirit !  now  a  calm  divine 
Comes  forth  from  Thee,  rejoicing  earth  and  air ! 
Trees,  hills,  and  houses,  all  distmctly  shine. 
And  thy  great  ocean  slumbers  every  where. 

2, 

The  mountain  ridge  against  the  purple  sky 
Stands  clear  and  strong  witii  darken'd  rocks  and  dells, 
And  cloudless  brightness  opens  wide  on  high 
A  home  aerial,  where  thy  presence  dwells. 

3. 

The  chime  of  bells  remote,  the  murmuring  sea. 
The  song  of  birds  in  whisperrag  copse  and  wood. 
The  distant  voice  of  children's  thoughtless  glee, 
And  maiden's  song,  are  all  one  voice  of  good. 

4. 

Amid  the  leaves'  green  mass,  a  sunny  play   • . 
Of  flash  and  shadow  stirs  like  inward  hfe ; 
The  ship's  white  sail  glides  onward  fts  away, 
Unhannted  by  a  dream  of  storm  or  strifeb 


Upon  the  narrow  bridge  of  foot. worn  plank, 

The  peasant  stops  where  swift  the  waters  gleam, 

And  broods  as  if  his  heart  in  silence  drank 

More  freshening  draughts  than  that  untamted  stream. 
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6. 

The  cottage  roof,  the  burn,  the  spire,  the  graves, 
Ail  quaff  the  rest  of  seasons  hush'd  as  this, 
And  earth  enjoys,  while  scarce  its  foliage  waves, 
The  deep  repose  and  harmony  of  bhss. 

7. 
O  Thou  !  the  primal  fount  of  life  and  peace. 
Who  sheMid'st  thy  breathing  quiet  all  around, 
In  me  command  that  pain  ^xl  conflict  cease. 
And  turn  to  music  every  jarring  sound. 

8. 
How  longs  each  gulf  withm  the  weary  soul 
To  taste  the  life  of  this  benignant  hour. 
To  be  at  one  with  thine  untroubled  Whole, 
And  in  itself  to  know  thy  hushing  power. 

9. 
Amid  the  joys  of  all  my  grief  revives. 
And  shadows  thrown  from  me  thy  sunshine  mar ; 
With  this  serene  to-day  dark  memory  strives. 
And  draws  its  legions  of  dismay  from  &r. 

10. 
Prepare,  O  Truth  Supreme !  through  dbme  and  pain 
A  heart  attuned  to  thy  celestial  calm ; 
Let  not  reflection's  pangs  be  roused  m  vain, 
fiut  heal  the  wounded  breast  with  searching  bahn. 

11. 
So,  firm  in  steadftist  hope,  in  thought  secure. 
In  full  accord  to  all  thy  world  of  joy. 
May  I  be  nerved  to  hibours  high  and  pore, 
And  ThoQ  thy  child  to  do  thy  work  employ. 

13. 
So  might  in  many  hearts  be  kindled  then 
The  lambent  fire  of  faith  not  rashly  strong — 
So  might  be  taught  to  souls  of  doubtful  men 
Thy  tranquil  bhra,  thy  love*s  divinest  song. 

13. 
In  One,  who  walk'd  on  earth  a  man  of  woe, 
Was  holier  peace  than  e'en  this  hour  inspires ; 
From  Him  to  me  let  inward  quiet  flow. 
And  give  the  might  my  fiuhng  will  requires. 

14. 
So  this  great  All  around,  so  He,  and  Thou, 
The  central  source  and  awful  bound  of  things, 
May  fill  my  heart  with  rest  as  deep  as  now 
Toknd,  and  sea,  and  anr,  thy  presence  brings. 
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ON  TITIAN  AND  VENETIAN  PAINTING. 


While  the  works  of  Michael  An- 
gelo  and  Raphael,  in  their  peculiar  or 
essential  characteristics,  announce  the 
influence  and  operation  of  difierent 
constituents  of  the  mind,  a  third,  and 
very  distinct  portion  of  its  perceptions, 
furmshes  the  foundation  and  reference 
of  those  of  Titian,  which  occupy  a 
station  at  once  elevated  and  degraded 
— elevated  by  the  extent  of  their  re- 
lation or  reference,  and  the  exemplifi. 
cation  of  power  or  genius  which  they 
present—Klegraded  (to  use  the  general 
language  in  respect  to  the  sphere  of 
mind  or  being  to  which  they  will  be 
found  to  belong)  in  their  basis  and  final 
tendency. 

But  it  is  only  by  a  discrimination  of 
those  ultimate  qualities  with  which 
the  greater  names  in  art-  should  be 
seen  to  be  synonymous,  that  those 
distinctions  which  we  have  already 
made  in  regard  to  Michael  Angelo 
and  Raphael,'"  and  in  this  instance 
shall  endeavour  to  establish  in  respect 
to  Titian,  may  be  arrived  at  and  ap. 
prehended.  Surrounded,  as  all  the 
masters  of  the  great  era  of  Italian 
paintinff  were,  by  an  almoBt  common 
atmosphere,  mental  and  physical ; 
and  each  confessing  the  influence  of 
those  prevailinfi^  peculiarities,  both  of 
thought  and  style,  which  run  through- 
out every  department  of  art;  with 
the  same  data  or  materials,  and  in  a 
great  measure  with  a  like  overt  or 
professed  purpose  in  their  exercise, 
(setting  aside  all  consideration  of  their 
general  bond  of  unity — the .  nature  of 
the  art  itself,)  there  is  necessarily 
much  which  is  common  among  them. 
But  beyond,  this  common  surface, 
(dependent  upon  their  being  of  one 
time,  and  the  similarity  of  the  subjects 
of  tlieir  works,)  lying  beneath  the  ira- 
modiate  effect  of  those  influences  from 
the  combination  of  which  the  pecu- 
liar animus  of  revived  civilisation 
sprung,  there  are  radical  distinctions, 
which  are  not  to  be  apprehended  or 
characterised  without  a  reference  to 
the  constitution  of  the  mind  ;  of  which 
painting,  in  carrying  forward  its  pur- 
pose — the  explication  or  reproduction 
of    the    amassed   tendencies   of  life 


through  the  operation  of  emotion  and 
passion,  the  legitimate  and  distinguish- 
ing end  of  all  the  arts — presents  one 
diversified  evolution.  This  is  the  view 
under  which  it  should  be  regarded,  in 
attempting  to  discriminate  the  cha- 
racter of  different  periods,  schools,  and 
masters.  I'he  primary  distinctions  in 
every  art  must  be  sought  for,  and 
found  in  the  relation  which  their 
separate  productions  hold  with  the 
different  elements  of  the  mind :  not  in 
reference  to  the  necessary  and  obvious 
exercise  of  these — the  condition  of 
every  intelligential  act,  from  the  sim- 
plest to  the  most  complex — but  by  their 
being  immediately  manifested  or  ex- 
poned  in  difl^erent  combinations,  which 
should  be  recognised  to  constitute  the 
ultimate  distinctions  of  signification  and 
style. 

Of  this  manifestation,  the  works  of 
Tiiian  are  among  the  most  prominent 
examples.  They  originate  from,  and 
are  addressed  to,  one  great  range  of 
perception.  The  sphere  to  which  he 
belongs,  by  its  engrossing  influence, 
'*  contends  for  mastery"  with  that  of 
Michael  Aneelo  and  that  of  Raphael, 
to  neither  of  which  it  is  inferior  m  ex. 
tent;  but  the  nature  of  the  tendency 
of  his  works  separates  him  by  a  wide 
gulf  from  both. 

Venetian  painting,  of  which  Titian 
must  be  considered  to  be  the  great 
representative,  hae  been  desi^ated 
the  school  of  colour.  Thus,  as  m  the 
instance  of  the  Roman  and  other 
schools,  the  method  of  usinff  or  adopt- 
ing a  particular  portion  or  the  mate, 
rial,  or  means  of  signification,  has  beeo 
held  to  be  ultimately  distinctive  of  its 
character.  The  spirit — ^the  vvnda  vis 
animi — which  distinguishes  different 
periods  and  different  schools  of  art, 
one  from  the  other,  has  been  placed  in 
lines  and  in  tints ;  and  its  law,  which 
led  to  the  adoption  or  rejection — ^the 
selection  and  combination  of  these — 
has  remained  unnoticed.  Its  vehictda^ 
like  the  cover  of  an  Egyptian  two  thous- 
and years  dead,  have  been  looked  to 
for  all  that  was  to  characterise  it — the 
chrysalis  shell  mistaken  for  the  liv- 
ing psyche,  which  floated  unobserved 


♦  No.  CCLXXX,  and  No.  CCLXXXIV. 
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over-head.  That  "'men  seek  truth 
in  their  own  little  worid,  and  not  in 
the  great  and  commoo  world,''  has 
been  amply  ezeinj^ed  in  connection 
w^  art.  The  microcoem  of  indivi. 
iiaal  and  partial  notions  has  there,  as 
is  everj  other  subject,  too  frequently 
been  made  to  regulate  the  decisions  of 


nature  of  the  colour  of  Vene- 
tian painting  is  a  condition  merely  of 
the  easeoti^  character  of  the  Venetian 
Khool,  not  that  in  itself.  The  colour, 
and  also  the  form  and  light  of  Gior- 
gicse  and  Titian,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  of  their  predecessors,  but  still 
more  eminently  of  their  successors, 
are  dependent  upon  the  ultimate  rela- 
tioD  of  their  works.  The  individually 
mied  styles  of  the  Bellini,  Giorgione, 
TinaD,  Booifizio,  the  elder  Palma, 
and  SchiaTooe,*  with  those  others 
who  may  be  considered  to  belong  to 
tins  school,  have  one  basement.  W iiile 
they  &Ser  in  certain  particulars,  each 
eihihitmg  that  variety  which  imme- 
diatdy  distinguishes  ^his  works,  they 
are  bound  together*  by  one  general 
inteptJoD  or  reference.  From  the 
time  ai  Gentile  and  Giovanni  Bellini, 
(befcie  which  none  of  the  schools  of 
renved  art  had  made  any  very  dis- 
tmct  ettdsjcis  of  their  particular  cha- 
racter-^all  having  with  considerable 
smiiarity,  been  step  by  step  prpgress- 
iof  in  the  use  of  the  language  of  art 
regulated  in  the  mode  of  uieir  pro- 
doctioDB  by  the  type  which  had  been 
firanded  upon  those  sentiments  in  con- 
nection with  which  it  had  re-appeared) 
—from  his  time  to  that  of  the  younger 
Pahna,  when  deterioration  had  become 
apparent,  Venetian  painting  is  directed 
\xf  one  predominating  object,  by 
which  it  is  separated  fiom  the  other 
Kboois  of  the  same  period,  and  in 
oMience  to  the  dictates  of  which,  its 
itjle  of  fonn,  colour,  and  liffht,  and 
liade^  originated.  These,'  however, 
as  means  or  portions  of  the  language 
of  painting,  are  each  diiOferently  adapt- 
ed,  finomtheir  qiedfic  nature,  to  con- 


stitnte  an  eflkient  medium  in  working 
out  or.*-  substantiating  this  primary 
end  ;  in  connection  with  which  they 
are  also  employed  with  different  de- 
grees of  success.  In  both  respects— 
m  efficiency,  and  in  the  degree  of 
power  with  which  it  has  b^n  em- 
ployed to  enunciate  the  express  use 
or  end  of  the  painting  of  Titian  and 
his  followers  —  colour  becomes  an 
obvious  and  striking  feature  of  theu: 
art ;  and  hence  has  heen  considered  to 
be  its  ultimate  distinction. 

Another  designation  still  less  ade- 
quate to  express  the  character  of  Vene- 
tian painting,  has  been  applied  to  it — 
that  of  the  Ornamental  School.  But 
the  sense  attached  to  the  term  has  not 
been  defined.  Whether,  however,  it 
is  to  be  understood  to  apply  to  senti- 
ment of  an  universal  or  of  a  iiftctitious 
kind  or  to  the  mere  representation  of 
actual  variety  or  decorative  multipli- 
city of  parts,  in  form,  colour,  and 
light  —  allowing  the  most  extended 
interpretation  to  oe  put  upon  the  title — 
it  is  perfectly  inapplicable  to  many  of 
the  most  important  productions  of  the 
school  of  Venice,  which  most  strougly 
exemplify  its  particular  character. 
Can  the  inspissated  depth  in  colour 
and  tone  of  the  Virgin  and  SairUs^  by 
Giovanni  Bellini  ;f  the  unengaging 
substantiality  of  the  Concert  Champetre 
of  Giorgione  ;|  the  ponderous  solidity 
of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin^  by 
Titian ;{  the  strength  and  corrugated 
impasto  of  the  }^gin  in  Olory,  by 
Bonifazio  ;||  the  sober  monotonous 
uniformity  of  the  St*  Peter  surrounded 
by  Saints^^  by  the  elder  Palma — can 
these  works,  which  may  be  held  to 
represent  the  greater  number  of  the 
otners  of  these  masters — the  roots  and 
stem  of  Venetian  painting— be  called 
ornamental  1  The  attempt,  however, 
to  embrace  them  inclusively  under 
this  appellation,  speaks  the  unity 
which  was  felt  to  exist  among  them, 
although  its  nature  was  not  per- 
ceived.** 

But  while  cdour  and  ornament  are 


*  Sebastian  Piombo  is  not  mentioned  here,  merely  to  avoid  conf^on  ;  hit  style, 
vhicfa  ia  eventially  Venetian,  having  been  frequently  grafted  on  the  conceptions  of 
Miehael  Angelo,  as  in  the  Flagellation,  in  S,  Pietro^  in  Monierio  Rome^  and  the 
Laxmrue^  m  the  National  Gallery. 

t  In  San  Zaccherino  in  Venice.  X  In  the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre. 

^  In  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  arts,  Venice. 

I  Also  in  the  Academy  at  Venice.  T  There  also. 

•*  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  been  necessitated,  after  using  this  term,  to  in  some 
acBsure  make  an  exception  in  respect  to  Titian,  but  without  venturing  to  advert 
8* 
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neither  finally  constitutive  of  the  dis- 
tinct  nature  of  this  circle  of  pflfcting — 
and  with  form,  and  light  and  shade, 
must  be  considered  merely  to  be  the 
means  through  which  signification  is 
intimated — it  must,  at  the  same  time, 
be  observed,  that  they  bear  a  relation 
to  the  art  of  Titian  and  his  school, 
which  is  peculiar,  and  distinct  from 
that  which  they  hold  in  respect  to  the 
work's  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Ra- 
phael— a  relation  upon  which  their 
prominence  in  many  instances  depends. 
This,  however,  will  afterwards  co'ue 
to  be  adverted  to. 

By  these  attempts  to  discriminate 
the  ran«(e  within  which  the  genius  of 
Titian  is  most  distinctly  prominent, 
it  has  boon  abridged  and  curtailed. 
A  false  boundary  has  been  assigned 
to  the  wide  f^^oometry  of  his  tenure, 
whilo,  by  implication,  the  erroneous 
supposition  that  his  style  alone,  among 
tlie  painters  of  Italy,  furnished  the 
exauiplo  of  excellence  in  colour,  has 
or.'^nnated  the  misconception,  that  it 
sliould,  in  every  instance,  bo  made  the 
standard  of  judgment  in  that  respect. 
The  super-materiality  of  sentiment, 
to  which  colour  has  been  rendered 
subservient,  in  the  tints  of  the  pro- 
pi  lets  and  sybils  of  the  Capella  Sis. 
tina,  and  its  purified  strength  in  the 
Madonna  da  Foligno^  and  the  Mar^ 
riage  nf  the  Virgin,  by  Raphael, 
have  been  lamented  and  decried. 
Thus,  as  if  one  language  were  to  be 
deemed  the  only  tongue  which  should 
be  employed  to  convey  every  diversity 
of  perception  and  thought,  colour,  as 
subjected  to  the  particular  range  of 


Venetian  art,  has  been  held  alone  to 
present  truth  or  excellence.*  But  this, 
by  a  similar  misapprehension,  liae, 
on  the  other  hand,  been  amply  reta- 
liated upon  the  Venetians,  in  connec- 
tion with  their  style  of  design  or  form. 
In  respect  to  this,  the  Florentine  and 
Roman  schoolsf  have  been  made  the 
rule  of  judgment,  and  however  dif- 
ferent, or  even  opposed,  their  objects 
are  to  that  of  the  school  of  Venice,  it 
has  been  made  to  bend  to  their  stand- 
ard. Weighed  against  the  intellectual 
reference  of  the  style  of  Michael  An- 
gelo,  and  the  selection  or  moral  pre- 
ference of  Raphael,  it  has  been  found 
wanting.  It,  however,  is  not  amenable 
to  such  a  criterion.  Its  domain  is 
distinct ;  and  the  question  in  such 
instances  should  be,  shall  not  each  be 
judged  by  the  particular  purpose 
which  constitutes  the  diflTerent  law  of 
each  1  The  separate  question,  in  re- 
spect to  which  IS  greatest  or  best  ia 
this  their  final  relation — which  dictates 
these  and  every  other  portion  of  their 
mode  or  style,  and  stamps  the  worth 
of  each  as  a  whole  —  is,  in  its  turn, 
dependent  upon  a  still  more  ultimate 
connection,  which  has  before  been  al- 
luded to,| — the  portion  of  the  mental 
constitution  of  which  it  expresses  the 
operation,  in  carrying  forward  and 
sustaining  the  existence  of  humanity 
in  man. 

While  one  system  of  the  mind  de- 
mands the  distinct  and  separate  exist- 
ence of  material  being  from  that 
which  is  mental  or  immaterial,  as  a 
basis  for  its  construction,  another 
founds  upon   the  denial  of  this,   and 


to  those  others,  both  predecessors  and  followers,  who  are  most  similar  to  him  in 
style.  Thus,  after  the  diBtinction  is  made,  its  futility  is  confessed  ;  there  is  no  at- 
tempt made  to  place  Titian  uadcr  any  other  deiignation ;  and  he  is  left  to  rank  under 
this,  which  has  originated  in  a  portion  of  the  works  of  Tintoretto  and  Paul  Veronese. 
If,  howrvcr,  such  an  appellation  may  be  used  iri  connection  even  with  their  works, 
it  can  only  be  adopted  to  particularize  them  as  a  portion  of  Venetian  art — zb  a 
subsequent  classification,  to  signify  that  certain  qualities  (which  are  dependent 
upon  its  more  mineral  and  distinctive  purpose)  have  been  pursued  by  them  to  a 
greater  extent  than  by  others  of  the  same  school. 

•  These  irrelevant  comparisons  are  the  result  of  the  opposite  purposes  which  ori- 
ginated the  different  modes  of  form,  colour,  and  light,  not  being  perceived.  In  the 
instance  of  Koynolds,  however,  this  was  rightly  hut  partially  entered  into.  Opie  de- 
cided that  the  styles  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Titian  might  be  united,  and  has  thus 
thrown  down  one  more  impediment  in  an  interrupted  road — that  to  the  just  apprc- 
licnsion  of  the  principles  of  painting. 

t  Not  to  take  the  remains  of  Grecian  art  into  view,  which  again  (with  a  like  de- 
ficiency of  apprehension)  have  been  made  a  standard  whereby  these  schools  in  their 
turn  have  been  judpcd. 

T  See  "  On  the  Genius  of  Raphael,"  No.  CCLXXXIV. 
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proceeds  to  erect  its  scheme  in  ideal- 
ism or  in  sensation.    Bat  whether  the 
dLstinction  may  be  questionable  or  not, 
aippa^ng  it  is  even   denied  that  the 
operations  of  perception  should  neces- 
sarily be  brought  about  by  a  means 
which  is  separate  from  and  not  recog- 
meable   by   the   mind — like  tfie   gold 
and  ivory  of  the  Jove  of  Elis,  covering 
a  machinery  which  is  unseen — ^the  se- 
paratktn  of  the  mental  or  relative,  and 
the  material  or  individual,  as  diiiering 
claims  of  apprehension,  as  distinct  cir- 
cles of  the  perceptions  of  our  conscious 
being,  may  be  entered  into  and  adopted. 
Thr^igh    both,    humanity  or  rational 
life   is    constitnted.      The  range    of 
hnman   faculty  consists  in  mental  ex. 
isience  on  the  one  hand,  and  animal  or 
material  on  the  other.    By  the  first, 
which  embraces  and  involves  intellec- 
tion and  morality,  the  distinction   of 
man  is  asserted  in  his  relation  to  the 
perfect  or    infinite,  the  rdatio  inter 
sisDf.     By  the   last,  his  separation  or 
ontn^s  from    that  is  sustained.     By 
the  one,  the  spirit  of  man  goeth  up- 
wards ;  by  tlie  other,  that  of  iJie  beast 
goeth  downwards.     The  universal  or 
abstract  is  the  region  of  the  one ;  nature 
or  individuality,  the  immediately  ap- 
prebensible,  that  of   the    other — the 
celestial   and  the  sensible  of    Plato, 
foired   under    the  allegoric  form  ol 
venxis  ministered  unto  by  the  Graces, 
which  sijniify  intellect,    choice,    and 
physics,   one  of  whom  proceeds  out- 
w^ds,  and  the  others  recede  into  the 
divine  intelligence — a  symbol  of  the 
unity  of   existence  and  the  combina- 
tion' of  its  separate  elements,  which, 
although  couched  in  terms  connected 
with  a  mythos  which  is  imperfectly 
understood,  finds  a  wretched  substitute 
in  the  cramped  and  fragmentary  con- 
cretions of  some  later  philosophers — 
encrustations  upon  the  crucibles  and 
retorts  of  inductive  experiment,  seen 
nnder  the  glare  and  dazizle  of  its  lens- 
es and  prisms. 

It  is  in  connection  with  this  distinc- 
tion, that  the  ultimate  and  final  discri- 
mmation  of  the  works  of  Titian  must 
be  made,  in  which  mufrt  be  found  that 
difference  which  separates  them  from 


those  of  Buonarotti  and  Urbmo,  and  led 
to  the  adoption  of  those  qualities  of 
form,  colour,  and  effect,  which  they  dis- 
play,  as  the  necessary  means  by  which 
their  intention  might  be  fiilfilled. 

The  reference  of  the  painting  of 
Titian  is  founded  in  the  sense  oi  the 
material.  Its  essential  or  distinctive 
nature  consists  in  recognising  and 
signifying  the  impressions  of  sensuous 
bemg.  While  Michael  Angelo  an- 
nounces the  impulsion  of  the  will  in- 
tellectually opposed  to  imperfection 
and  suffering,  and  the  works  of  Ra. 
phael  intimate  the  repose  of  recognised 
difiTereuce  in  undoubting  acceptance  or 
rejection,  the  result  ol  morai  distinc- 
tion ;  those  of  Titian  are  expressive  of 
material  or  physical  existence.  Their 
object  furnishes  the  antithesis  to  that 
of  Michael  Angela  To  signify  the 
outward,  to  convey  or  reiterate  the 
sensations  of  animal  hfe,  is  the  wide 
field  of  the  intention  of  the  art  of 
Venice.  This  is  the  ground  upon 
which  its  distinction  rests.  It  is  upon 
this  that  the  strength  or  separate  qual. 
ity  of  its  signification  is  built.  It  is 
from  this  that  the  extent  to  which  this 
range  of  art  is  entered  into  originates  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  confined 
nature  of  its  influence. 

Titian  in  this,  the  peculiarity  of  his 
genius,  eminently  exemplifies  that  of 
the  Venetian  people.  Altogether,  Venice 
intimated,  or  was  exponent  of  the  do- 
minance of  the  sensual  or  animal.* 
The  breath  of  Venetian  hfe  was  drawn 
under  this  influence.  It  may  be  said 
to  have  constituted  the  predominating 
and  animating  energy  of  its  endeavour, 
prompting  to  luxurious  enjoyment, 
and  the  diffusion  of  that  throughout 
Europe.  In  Venice  (then  possibly 
the  second  cilv  of  importance  m  the 
Christian  world)  there  was  an  escape 
from  the  severity  of  superior  sanctity 
claimed  at  least  by  Rome ;  but  at  the 
same  time  dereliction  from  mental  dig- 
nity— outward  existence  was  aJl-en- 
grossing.  The  Queen  of  the  Sea, 
like  the  Aphrodisiac  goddess  born  from 
its  waves,  acknowledged  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  empire  of  sense.  With 
the  spoils  of  eastern  war,  she  imported 


•  On  the  character  of  particular  cities  or  nations,  the  moving  forms  of  life  and 
society  are  exemplified  in  the  mass.  Their  manners  and  customs  are  not  their  dis. 
tinctioD,  but  the  result  of  that  distinction  ororigjinatinipr  source  of  peculiarity.  Venice 
has  been  usually  referred  to  as  exhibitinfj  a  particular  form  of  political  policy  and  of 
commercial  enterprise :  but  may  not  the  routs  of  these  be  traced  to  a  connection 
with  the  predominating  activity  of  the  influence  here  adverted  to  ? 
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eastern  sentiment  Tbe  mart  of  On. 
ental  traffic — ^the  means  of  transfusing 
throughout  Europe  the  magnificence 
and  refinement  of  India  and  the  East, 
BO  far  as  they  were  then  known — Ve- 
nice  existed  by  administering  not 
more  to  the  needs  of  physical  life  than 
to  the  desire  of  variety  and  the  de- 
mands of  luxury.  From  the  marriage 
of  its  doge,  wedded  to  the  Adriatic 
by  a  ring — ^its  lengthened  carnival — 
its  Duoroo— the  hoary  St  Mark's,  dark, 
unequal  in  its  parts,  and  time-marked, 
with  dome  after  dome,  and  arch  upon 
arch,  in  gold  and  mosaic,  heaped  up 
from  time  to  time  during  five  centu- 
ries, figured  with  the  most  infantine 
efibrts  of  art  to  those  of  its  decadence — 
the  walls  of  marble  of  all  colours — the 
pillars  of  all  forms  and  materials,  gra- 
nite, porphjny,  bronze,  brass,  and 
cedar — the  pavement  hned  and  circled 
over,  swelling  and  falhng,  as  if  every 
part  were  to  express  fluctuation  and 
change — from  these  traits  of  its  state, 
its  enjoyments,  and  its  religion,  to  its 
licensed  descendent  followers  of  As- 

Sasia  and  Lais,  with  their  added  num- 
ers  imported  by  order  of  the  senate — 
all  are  indicative  and  impressive  of  this 
character,  exemplified  m  connection 
with  a  high  state  of  civilisation. 

But  it  may  here  be  necessary  to  an- 
ticipate an  objection  which  may  be 
made — ^that  the  works  of  no  indivi-. 
dnal  school  or  master  altogether  con- 
form to  one  intention.  This,  however, 
is  by  no  means  intended  to  be  asserted ; 
and  it  will  be  observed,  that  while  the 
validity  of  the  usual  distmctions  o^  the 
greater  names  in  art  is  thus  called  in 
question,  and  the  discriminations  built 
upon  them  are  held  to  be  unsatis- 
factory  and  inconclusive,  those  dis- 
tinctions which  have  been  advanced 
are  in  conformity  with  the  ffeneraJ 
sense  of  the  relative  station  o?  each. 
This  has  necessarily  taken  place  ;ahe 
data  which  have  been  adverted  to, 
beinff  infeUibly  and  universally  recog- 
nised. *  The  opinion,  or  in  many  in- 
stances more  properly  the  predilec- 
tion, is  influenced  by  them,  although 
they  may  not  be  apprehended  by  the 
understanding,  fiut  that  the  opera- 
tion of  this  may  have  assumed  a  defi- 
nite form,  time  must  have  sufficiently 
distanced  thin^  to  admit  of  a  distinct 
and  separate  view  being  taken  of  them. 


On  removing  fiom  the  usually  accept- 
ed grounds  of  discrimination,  and  Uie 
accredited  boundaries  of  excellence,  it 
has  not  been  to  invalidate  rules  of  cri* 
ticism,  which  are  already  sufficiently 
indefinite  and  unfixed,  but  to  endea- 
vour to  estabhsh  a  foundation  for  the 
decisions  of  the  judgment,  in  essential 
and  ultimate  principles — to  quit  imme- 
diate and  partial  distinctions,  in  order 
to  gain  those  by  which  the  different 
purposes  of  the  various  works  of  paint- 
mg  may  be  seen  in  an  uninterrupted 
and  distinct  view — ^to  endeavour    to 
lead  to  the  possibility  of  at  once  per- 
ceiving the  extent  to  which  those  final 
relations  have  been  approached  and 
sustained  in  each  particular  instance^ 
and  the  various  subdivided  branches 
into  which  art  separates  under  their 
general  laws,  witn  the   comparative 
completeness  of  style  manifested    in 
obedience  to  them.    With  this  object* 
those  fi^reat  divisions  of  the  significa- 
tion of  painting  intimated  b^  Sichael 
Angelo,   Raphael,  and    Titian,  have 
thus  been  entered  into ;  but  it  must 
be    distinctly  observed,  that,  amidst 
their  general  exeraphfication  of  those 
characteristics  which  have  been  as- 
signed to  them,  there  are  many  excep- 
tions.    There  is  no  sphere  which  is 
not,  in  particular  instances,  deviated 
from ;  and  those  which  we  have  already 
assigned,  (and,  in  connection  with  the 
prosecution   of  the  subject,  which  it 
may  be  necessarv  to  assign  to  other&y) 
are  only  assertecl  to  be  such  as  within 
which    the    proper  or  distinguishing 
nature  of  each  is  exemplified :    not 
that  there  is  no  other  in  which  they 
may  appear  and  even  take  a  place  with 
success.     The  eepfumesis  of  the  one 
is  not  unfrequently  made  by  the  other. 
Raphael  visits  the  circle  of  Titian,  and 
Titian  enters  into  that  of  Raphael. 
Both  have  attempted  that  of  Buona- 
rotti,  who   at    times  quits  his    own 
sphere.*    Besides,  it  must  be  kept  in 
view,  that  the  substance,  or  body,  of 
the  works  of  all  are  the  same;  not 
the  means  or  material  alone — ^form, 
colour,  and  light — but  the  unchan^. 
able  emotions    and    passions,  which 
constitute  the  subjectmatter  of  art; 
and  that  it  is  through  the  intervention 
of  these,  which  constitute  a  general 
source  of  sameness,  that  those  distinc- 
tions which  have  been  referred  to  are 


*  In  the  sculptoret  of  Ckrigt  with  the  Cro9$,  and  the  colosnl  David^  his  spirit  is 
scarcely  to  be  traced. 
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exemp^fied.  It  must  also  be  recoU 
iected,  tiiat  the  modes  of  art  (as  has 
been  aireaily  noticed)  of  every  parti- 
calar  period,  in  many  important  re- 
Fpects,  cause  an  uniformity,  beyond 
vhicb  it  is  necessary  to  look,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  tiie  detection  of  the  true 
grounds  of  difierence  or  distinction. 

In  the  natm«  of  the  painting  of  Ti» 
tiam  as  now  stated,  according  to  what 
we  ronsider  that  to  be,  in  its  essential 
distinction,  the  originating  cause  of 
tboee  particalar  modes  of  form,  colour, 
hsht,  and  composition,  which  it  exem- 
plifies, and  the  species  of  influence 
which  it  exerts,  will  be  found. 

It  is  in  obedience  to,  and  in  giving 
exgseason  to  the  outward  or  materia^ 
as  a  pfimaiy  object,  that  colour  be. 
comes  the  very  necessary  and  emi. 
Dent  p(»tion  of  the  means  of  signifi. 
cation  in  this  school.  Eirpression  by 
coioor  invdves  a  diversity  of  direct 
iopreasions  of  sense,  which  are  alto, 
gether  ccnncident  with  those  of  the 
ofaiects  sgnified,  which  ezpreasito  by 
form  is  not  accompanied  by.  The 
distinctioin  of  visual  form  are  mediate- 
ly produced,  and  constitute  a  mental 
act  or  perception  —  those  of  colour 
are  immediate,  and  may  terramate  with 
a  secsatioD.^  It  is  essentially  speci- 
fic and  individoalizmg';  and  its  im- 
portance here  arises  from  these  quali- 
tiei  which  do  not  include  the  wide 
field  of  comparison  which  dependence 
upon  the  distinctions  of  fcnm  oemands ; 
and  abo  from  its  power  of  immediate 
reference,  in  connection  with  a  varied 
scale  of  sensation.  This  is  its  value 
in  Venetian  paintmg.  While  the  col- 
oar  of  Michael  Angelo,  in  connection 
with  sensation,  approximates  to  a 
unity  of  degree,  by  an  equivalence  of 
tints,  npoD  which  a  large  quantity  of 
Ugfat    appears    to    operate ;   that  of 


Titian  presents  that  wide  variety  of 
sensible  impressionf,  both  in  kind  and 
in  degree,  by  which  the  specification 
of  particular  classes  of  thin^  as  ex. 
pressed  by  colour,  is  entered  mto  with 
forcible  discrimination.!  Thus,  in 
connection  with  those  peculiar  methods 
adopted  in  its  practice,  which  endows 
the  colour  of  the  Venetians  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  imitation,  which  neither  the 
intention  nor  mode  of  any  other  school, 
(if  that  of  Corcggio  is  in  certain  re- 
spects excepted,)  admitted,  or  carried 
mto  eflfect ;  and  the  science  of  its  com- 
binations ;  constitutes  colour  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  their  art,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Venetians. 

Of  the  instruments  ox  means  of  ex- 
[Nression,  the  next  in  importance  in  the 
practice  of  this  school,  is  light  and 
shade.  It  is  made  to  reproduce  indi- 
vidual impressions-— to  discriminate 
peculiarity.  It  exemplifies  contrast 
and  opposition ;  bv  which  a  vivid  sen- 
sation IS  made.  The  forcible  dismem- 
berment or  union  of  parts  is  adopted  : 
a  varied  combination  is  presented, 
which  at  first,  like  the  diversity  of  na- 
ture or  individuality,  appears  to  be  un- 
der no  law.  Irregularity,  and  an  ap- 
parent subjection  to  accident,  seem  to 
deny  sy^em  or  method,  and  to  ad(^ 
those  unpremeditated  eombinatiops 
which  are  the  result  of  particular  cir- 
cumstances and  occasions. 

Form  in  Venetian  painting  is  gen* 
erally  transcribed  or  literal,  out  ren- 
dered with  a  reference  to  the  expres. 
sion  of  bulk  or  of  strength.  In  Titian 
and  Giomone  this  is  most  obvious : 
a  preponderance  towards  solidity  and 
heaviness,  with  interruption  and  dis- 
continuity of  parts  is,  the  manner  in 
connection  with  which  their  significa- 
tion is  rendered.} 

In  composition,    the  same    princi- 


•  It  may  be  argaed,  that  animals  perceive  difierence  by  visual  form  only  in  a 
?€iy  inferior  degree. 

t  The  separation  which  has  been  made  of  sensible  qualities  into  primary  and  se- 
eondaiy,  to  the  first  of  which  form  has  been  considered  to  belong,  and  colour  to 
the  last ;  if  tenable  at  all,  must  be,  not  on  the  grounds  of  any  knowledge  that  the 
lenses  can  arrive  at  as  to  what  Is  external  to,  and  what  is  dependent  upon,  the 
mind  ;  bat  in  the  difierence  of  the  mental  procesi  itself,  which  is  elicited  or  brought 
forth  in  the  apprehension  of  the  difierent  qualities. 

X  The  criticism  made  by  Michael  Angelo  on  the  Danae*  of  Titian,  that  **  the 
Venetians  should  adopt  a  better  method  of  sludjr,"  was  judging  them  by  himself; 
aod  from  their  design,  the  observation  of  necessity  carries  an  objection  to  their  art 


♦  In  the  Gallery  of  the  StudH,  N^>les. 
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Aes  which  are  pursued  in  respect  to 
i^bt  and  shade  obtain;  individuality 
and  accident  are  As  primary  laws. 

In  addition  to  their  adoption  of  these 
portions  of  the  means  which,  as  here 
employed,  are  in  distinct  subserviency 
to  the  purpose  of  their  art,  the  Vene- 
tians in  their  practice  present  a  pecu- 
liarity intimately  connected  with  that 
purpose,  which  was  first  and  most  dis- 
tinctly exemplified  by  them.  This  is 
the  signification  of  variety  of  surface  and 
texture,  which  the  processes  adopted 
in  the  practice  of  Venetian  painting  af- 
forded superior  facilities  towards  carry. 
ing  into  efiect,  and  which  was  eminent- 
ly adapted  to  assist  in  the  expression 
of  its  Gistinctiye  character. 

But,  as  before  adverted  to,  each  of 
these  elements,  or  means  of  the  art, 
on  particular  occasions,  holds  a  station 
in  the  productions  of  this  school  which 
is  distinct,  being  altogether  dependent 
upon  its  material  d^racter.  In  nu- 
merous instances  colours,  &cts  of  light 
and  shade,  individualities  of  form,  and 
detail  of  decoration  or  ornament,  be- 
come the  field  of  its  expression.  They 
are  recognised  to  be  identical  with  the 
most  thorough  signification  of  its  in- 
tention— ^the  final  end  to  be  gained— 
the  meUB  of  its  purpose.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  a  colour,  a  texture,  or  a  kind 
or  eflect  cS.  light,  in  this  instance, 
becomes  an  intimate  fact,  beyond 
which  there  is  no  connected  significa- 
tion, it  being  directly  and  wholly  re- 
impressive  of  the  object  or  the  idea 
intended  to  be  referred  ta  Thus  the 
expression  of  either  of  these  frequent- 
ly, but  most  often  that  of  colour, 
which  alone  characterises  many  objects 
io  vision,  becomes  ultimate,  in  con- 
nection with  that  intimation  of  material 
and  physical  qualities  which  is  here 
pursued.  On  occasions,  they  separate, 
ly  become  one  with  the  distinctive 
nature  of  this  range  of  painting-«the 
law  of  its  law. 

Such  are  the  wider  features  of  the 


means  as  adopted  in  the  material  and 
sensuous  art  of  the  Venetians,  which* 
in  their  varied  combinations,  are  the  in- 
struments through  which  that  charac- 
ter is  kept  up,  in  connection  with   an 
extensive  range  of  subjects;  and  (as 
frequently  takes  place  in  the  instance 
of  the  other  schools)  it  must  be  seen 
to  result,  that  the  idea  or  the  sentiment 
of  the  subjects  of  their  pictures  was  ne- 
cessarily  very  often  not  at  all  sustained* 
or  even  attempted.    Each  looks  froin 
his  own  point  of  view  towards  the  hori^ 
zon  which  bounded  his  domain,  beyond 
which  he  was  apparently  either  indifier- 
ent  in  respect  to  what  existed,  or  unap- 
prehensive of  it    Thus  Titian,  in  car- 
rying  to  its  highest  consummation  that 
particular  reference  which  constitutes 
the  characteristic  of  the  school  to  which 
he  belongs,  is  frequently  altogether  at 
variance  with  the  just  expression  de. 
manded  by  the  subjects  of  his  picturea.^ 
But  the  character  of  his  time  admitted, 
and  even  very  much  &voured  the  |»«- 
dominance  of  those  qualities  which  he 
was  most  adapted  to  express,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  generally  msinuating  na- 
ture.    Indeed,  after  a  certain  period* 
throughout  all  Italian  art,  there  is  a 
decided  preponderance   towards  ren- 
dering ideas,  which  have  their  exist- 
ence only  in  the  mind,  by  substantive 
realities  of  an  ordinary  and  unelevated 
character.    It  is  this,  but  in  a  refined 
apfdication,  which  led  to  the  deviation 
from  an  ideal  representation,  and  die 
tated  the  substitution  of  moral  beauty* 
signified  in  the  Madonnas  of  Raphael, 
in  which  there  is  no  attempt  to  quit 
the  region  of  human  feeling ;  their 
elevation  consisting  in  the  strength  of 
theur  sentiment,  not  in  its  being  of  a 
superhuman  nature,  which    may,   in 
most  respects,  be  considered  to  have 
been  their  pn>per  sphere.   In  the  same 
subject,    which,  in  the  hands  of  his 
predece^or  and  master,  Giovanni  Bel- 
lini, still  retained  a  mythic  character 
to  a  considerable  degree,  Titian  be. 


altogethsr.  As  far  as  mere  correctneu  is  concerned,  within  a  certain  sphere  which 
does  not  embrace  science  or  selection,  the  design  of  Venetian  paintmg  has  been 
more  objected  to  than  it  merits.  But  this  has  arisen  from  its  refenence  or  pcupose 
not  havine  been  recognised. 

*  Here  bat  arisen  another  of  those  stamblinff-blocks  in  the  way  of  judgment  on 
art,  which  have  led  to  preposterous  results.  The  expression  of  the  figtuv  of  the 
ChriMt  crowned  with  Thornt^  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
works  of  Titian,  has  been  commended  as  divine,  because  he  was  known  to  be  one 
of  the  most  eminent  painters ;  while  in  reality  it  is  the  reverse  of  that,  in  every  re. 
spsct,  in  countenance  and  aetion. 
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altogether  earthly.    His  Ma- 
are  certainly   womanly,  and 
M  oi  animal  vigour ;  but  it  was  the 
worshipped  head  of  canonized  holiness, 
nyeeeuted    by  the  mistress  of   the 
panter.       Without,  however,    in  the 
present  instance,  entering  into  a  refe- 
RDoe  to  particular  works,  it  may  be 
obBerred,  that  it  has  been  seen,  that 
in  the    attem^  to   characterise   the 
worin    of  Titian,    different   qualities 
have  b^sn  brought  forward,  and  dif- 
ferent    appellations    bestowed    upon 
tbem,  which,  from  their  nature,  may 
§epaiately  be  resolved  into  the  more 
eitenaive  and  ultimate  grounds  of  dis- 
tinction that   have  been  recognised  ; 
in  which  the  cause  of  that  deficiency 
of  mental  significatiofi  and  intereom- 
■uniooJKvhich  has  always  been  brought 
against  this  school,  becomes  fully  ap- 
parent.    It  has  been  noticed,  that  col- 
Qor  and  ornament  have  been  singly 
considered  to   present  the  distinctive 
quality  of  Venetian   painting ;   while, 
it  must  be  observed  that  the  nature  <^ 
its  tight  and  shade,  design,  composi- 
tion, and  varied  surface,  have  been 
left   witboot  bein^  referred   to   any 
canse.     Bat  it  is  mipoesible  that  dif- 
^ent  qualities  can  alike  essentially 
di^ingOBh  one  subject ;  and  it  is  no 
less  so,  that  those  qualities  which  have 
remained  without  being   taken   into 
comideration,  should  be  entirely  with- 
out  any    OHmection    or    originating 
soorce   of    those   particular   features 
winch  they  present     This  we  have 
endeavoaned  to  supply  :  but,  in  sepa- 
ra^y  conmderin^  the  individual  works 
of  this  school,  wMe  the  essential  cha- 
ractaristic  which  most  striking^ly  dis- 
ti^uiahes  them  is  recognised,  it  must 
be  recollected  that  such  is  only  a  part, 
though  the  most  distinct  part^  of  their 
whole  combination ;  and  then*  great- 
ness in  other  respects  (but  which  come 
upon  a    groiAid  common  to  different 
schools  and  masters)  must  be  distinctly 
k^it  in  view. 

From  the  nature  of  the  painting  of 
Titian,  and  his  immediate  predeces- 
sors and  foUowers,  as  it  has  now  been 
Mated,  its  particular  tendency,  and  the 


cause  of  its  engrossing  influence,  be- 
come apparent  The  elevated  rela- 
tion of  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  • 
and  Raphael,  (for  their  distinction  is 
such,  that  unless  in  particulars  it  can. 
not  be  expected  to  be  common  to  any 
class  or  school)  is  of  necessity  gener- 
ally admitted ;  but  individually,  in 
noost  instances,  as  the  noore  permanent 
or  operating  law,  it  is  only  nominally. 
The  sensible  world  surrounds  the  con- 
sciousness of  every  one.  In  it,  it  may 
be  said  almost  entirely,  the  many  move 
and  have  their  beinj^.  But,  amidst 
the  less  vital  manifestation  of  the 
beatUi/iU  in  intellect  and  in  human  re- 
lation— morals,  still  none  can  be  with- 
out their  moments — although  the  gen- 
eral rule  of  their  action  is  not  under 
such  influence — ^when  the  soul  or  mind 
recognises  its  proper  being  in  rejoicing 
energy,  and  m  these — the  confession 
and  triumph  of  its  final  relation — the 
distinction  of  humanitjr  is  sustained, 
throughout  all ;  but  which,  existent  in 
an  eminent  degree,  constitutes  the 
source  of  human  dignity,  giving  birth 
to  the  great  and  gocra  in  contemplation 
and  in  action,  through  intellectual  and 
moral  power.  Truly  to  touch  the 
heart-stnngs  by  either,  is  an  inherit- 
ance of  Wnae,  It  is  this  which  has 
enkindled  a  pharoe-light  fiom  humble 
deeds,  and  made  the  voice  of  the  poet 
thunder*  But  all  effort  is  not  alike 
bomeupwards  by  this  strength.  The 
range  of  human  consciousness  mav  be 
figured  as  a  segment  of  the  circle  of 
being,  the  auffle  of  which  meets  the 
centre,  or  intelligence,  whence  exist- 
ence proceeds ;  and  its  basement,  the 
widest  and  most  extended  and  outward 
portion  of  its  quantity,  reaches  that  dis- 
tance from  tl^  centre,  beyond  which 
humanity  is  lost,  and  mere  animal  life 
commences.  To  this  wider  or  more 
diffused  ranffe  outward  beinff  belongs, 
while  mentsQ  existence  may  be  said  to 
reach,  by  difierent  gradaticHis,  to  a 
nearer  approximation  to  the  centre.f 
But  the  angle  narrows  as  it  advances. 
While  all  are  necessarily  existent  in 
the  outward-proceeding,  the  participa- 
tion in  the  inward-proceeding  is  limit- 


*  Some  of  those  peons,  usually  denominated  minor,  in  virtue  derived  from  this 
SDOiee,  become  the  Lsies  and  Penates  of  the  mind  ;  and,  were  there  one  general 
knguage,  would  far  outvie  in  efiect  or  infloenee  the  deitniction  of  a  navy,  or  the 
boming  of  a  capital,  the  means  of  the  animal  assertion  of  the  right — war.  Every 
word  of  Gray's  Elegy ^  vainly  criticised  as  it  may  be,  is  worth  thousands  of  canron. 
idea  and  bayonets. 

t  The  gods,  demons,  and  heroes  of  the  Greeks,  might  supply  a  filling  up  or  com- 
fletion  of  an  analogy  of  this  kind. 
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.ed.    Here,  theD,  we  are  landed  on  the  occasions  it  does  not,)  their  separate 

area  of  conflicting  preferences— of  fix-  or  distinct  reference  holds  its  place  in 

ed  and  of  temporary  reputation — of  that  portion  of  the  human  constitution, 

ultimate  value,  or  that  which  is  con.  which  is  immediately  constitutive  of 

tingent — of  permanency  and  fashion —  sensible  existence,  and  which  is  with- 

of  worth  and  worthlessness.     But  at  out  direct  reflex  operation.     It  pro- 

the  same  time  we  recognise  their  divi-  ceeds  upon  the  unvarying  necessity  of 

sion  and  separateness  ;  and,  in  recog.  exterior  life,  and  descends  in  it^ 


nising  this  division,  an  immediate  stan-  to  that  circle  of  perception  where  the 

dard  of  judgment  is  supplied,  by  which  union  of  the  human  with  tlie  merely 

the  station  and  reference  of  the  difier-  animal  nature  takes  place.    It  has  not 

ent  objects  of  human  exertion  must  be  a  part  in  the  distinction  of  humanity. 


This  is  the  degradation  of  the  genius 

Judged  by  this  standard,  the  influ-  of  Titian.     Its  elevation  consists  in  the 

ence  of  the  works  of  the  head  of  the  width  of  the  circle  to  which  his  works 

Venetian  painters    is  found  to  take  belong,  and  in  their  being  exemplifi- 

a  station  which    is  subordinate   and  cations  of  an  intention  or  object,  con- 

unelevated.      Still,    keeping  in  view  summated  to  a  degree  which  places 

their   necessity  in  painting,  and  im.  them    among  the    most  eminent  in. 

portance  as  one  of  the  greatest  ex-  stances  of  human  exertion  : — ^not  that 

empliflcations  of  the  re-production  of  it  is  meant  to  be  implied  that  this  in- 

the  constituent,  or  condition  of  the  ope-  tention     was    adopted    and    eflected 

ration  of  all  knowledge  and  art,  sensible  through  a   premeditated  purpose,  but 

images  (although  that  had  even  limit-  that  such  is  the  result  by   difierent 

ed  Uieir  intention,   which,    on  many  steps  arrived  at,  in  Venetian  painting. 
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*»  'Twill  be  a  wild  rough  night  upon  the  Moor : 
And  hark !  though  three  miles  ofj  the  sullen  roar 
Of  that  deep-booming  surge.     God's  mercy  keep 
The  wayfarer,  and  wanderer  on  the  deep. 
The  moon's  but  young — she'll  give  no  help  to-night : 
Look  out,  my  boys  I  if  Beacon-nead  bums  bright ; 
And,  lads !  take  Carter  Joe  with  ye,  and  see 
All  snug  about  the  place ;  more  'specially 
At  the  new  Penfold — and  dun  Peggy,  too 
Give  her  and  her  sick  foal  a  passmg  view — 
Old  Mark  away,  I've  lost  tny  right  hand  mart  ; 
You  must  replace  him." 

Ofi*  the  striplings  ran, 
Proud  happy  boys  I  forth  rushing  in  their  haste. 
Ere  well  the  words  theu*  father's  lips  had  pass'd ; 
The  elder's  arm,  with  loving  rouglmess,  thrown 
Round  his  younff  brother's  neck — ^tlie  &ir-haur'd  one. 
«« God  bless  the  lads !  and  keep  them  ever  so, 
Hand  in  hand  brothers,  wheresoe'er  they  go," 
Eyeing  them  tenderly,  the  fethersaid 
As  the  door  closed  upon  them :  Then  bis  head. 
Sighing,  Jet  fall  on  his  supporting  palm. 
And,  like  the  pausing  tempest,  sQl  was  calm. 

Facing  her  husband,  sate  a  Matron  fair. 
Plying  her  sempstress  task.    A  shade  of  care 
Darken'd  her  soft  blue  eyes,  as  to  his  fkc^ 
(Drawn  by  that  sigh)  they  wander'd,  quick  to  trace 
The  unseen^  by  sympathy's  unerring  sight — 
Reading  his  hearfs  thoughts  by  her  ottm  hearVt  light. 
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Ten  yean  twice  told  had  pem%  since  Helen  Greme 
For  Walter  Hay's  exchanged  her  virgin  name. 
Of  life's  vicissitudes  they'd  had  their  share, 
SonBhine  and  shade  ;  yet  in  his  eyes  as  fan*, 
And  dearer  far  than  the  young  blooming  Bride 
Was  she,  the  long-tried  partner  ;  who  espied 
No  change  in  him,  but  such  as  save  a  cast 
More  teikler  to  the  love  would  tune  outlast 
They  had  rejoiced  together  at  the  birth 
Of  six  &ir  infants  :  Arrowing,  to  the  earth 
fWhh  mutual  sorrow,  but  submissive  heart) 
Committed  three.    Hard  trial  'twas  to  part 
f  Young  parents  h  with  their  first-bom  bud  of  bliss  ; 
And  they  who  foUoWd  ! — with  the  last  cold  kiss 
Their  hearts  seem'd  breaking,  that  on  each  they  press'd, 
But  He  so  will'd  it  *«  who  doth  all  things  best." 
Out  of  their  sight  they  hid  their  early  dead. 
And  wept  together — and  were  comforted. 
And  of  their  loved  ones,  now  a  lovely  three 
Were  left,  that  well  a  parent's  boast  might  be. 
Those  two  bold,  blithesome  boys,  of  stature  near, 
(Theur^ges  differing  only  by  a  year,]) 
Walter  and  William  named  in  reminiscence  dear. 
And  a  small  sister,  like  a  green-hill  Fay, 
Younger  bv  eight— a  little  Helen  Hay, 
The  household  darling.    To  her  father's  ear, 
*Twas  ever  music  that  sweet  name  to  hear.  . 
And  now  she  sate,  as  stiU  as  still  could  be, 
Her  little  stool  drawn  close  beside  his  knee  ; 
Her  paly  ringlets  so  profusely  shed. 
In  the  warm  hearth-glow  gleaming  golden  red. 
As  o'er  the  book  upon  her  lap  she  bent. 
On  Jack  the  Giant-killer's  feats  intent. 

Fit  subject  for  some  limner's  skOl  had  been 
That  quiet,  tender-toned,  hearLsoothmg  scene, 
AU  in  fine  keeping  !     The  old  spacious  room. 
Half  hall,  half  kitchen,  dark'ning  into  gloom. 
As  it  receded  from  that  cavern  vast— 
I'he  open  hearth  ;  when  blazing  oak  logs  cast 
Rich,  mddy  beams  on  rafter,  beam,  and  wall, 
Twizt  monstrous  shadows  that  fantastic  fall. 
And  aU  around,  in  picturesque  array. 
Hung  rustic  implements  for  use  and  play, 
For  manly  sport  and  boyish  holiday. 
Basket,  and  net,  and  rifle,  rod,  and  spear, 
Coil'd  lines,  and  weather-season'd  fishing  gear. 
And  bills  and  hedging  gloves  ;  and,  modelrd  neat, 
A  little  schooner,  (WiHy's  proudest  feat,) 
Matching  a  mimic  plough,  with  graver  thought 
*•  On  improved  principles,"  by  Walter  wrought— 
Proud  folk  the  parents  of  those  works,  I  wot ! 
And  tatter'd  straw  hats,  plaited  once  so  white 
And  neat,  in  leisurely  long  winter  night, 
By  the  boy  brothers  ;  while  their  father  read 
Fh>m  one  of  those  brown  volumes  overhead, 
(No  mindless  untaught  churl  was  Walter  Hay,) 
Some  pleasant  theme,  instructive,  grave,  or  gay  : 
Hislist'oing  household,  men,  and  maids,  and  all, 
Assembled  round  him  in  his  rustic  hall ; 
Together  closing  the  laborious  day. 
As  in  the  good  old  time,  the  good  old  way. 
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There  stood  a  spmning-wheel,  whose  humming  sound 

Accompanied  the  reader's  voice,  not  drown  d. 

There  hung  a  halftone  cabbage-net ;  and  there, 

Nursing  her  kitten  in  the  old  sluflfd  chair, 

Purr'd  a  grave  Tabby  ;  while  a  ftdthfiil  friend, 

A  worn-out  Sheep-Dog,  to  his  long  life's  end 

Fast  hastening,  slumber'd  at  his  master's  feet 

It  was  a  pleasant  picture  ! — very  sweet 

To  look  upon,  its  beautiful  repose — 

One  earthly  scene,  undimm'd  by  human  woes. 

Alas  !  was  ever  spot  on  earth  so  bless''' 
Where  human  hearts  in  perfect  peace  mig  t  rest ! 
One  bosom  sorrow,  one  corroding  thought, 
(The  dark  thread  with  his  woof  of  hfe  enwrought,) 
Help'd  on  the  work  of  time  with  Walter  Hay, 
Stole  halfthe  brightness  ofhis  smile  away. 
And  streak'd  in  manhood's  prime  his  dark  curl'd  locks  with  grey. 
A  hasty  quarrel— an  intemperate  cup, 
A  hard  word  spoken  when  the  blood  was  up, 
A  blow  as  madly  dealt,  but  not  in  hate, 
Repented  soon  and  sorely,  but  too  late — 
Too  late !— Ah  !  simple  words  of  solemn  sense, 
Avenging  disregarded  Providence  1 

Remembrance  of  these  things,  and  what  ensued, 
It  was,  that  clouded  oft  his  sunniest  mood. 
Casting  a  dark  cold  shadow  o'er  the  life 
Perhaps  too  prosperous  else.    His  gentle  wife. 
Whose  wife-like  tenderness  could  scarce  descry 
A  fault  in  him  she  honour'd,  oft  would  try 
To  pluck  away  the  thorn  he  sternly  press'd 
(Severe  in  self-infliction)  to  his  breast. 
«•  Not  yours  alone,"  she  soothingly  would  say, 
•«  The  blame  of  what  befell  that  luckless  day  ; 
You  had  borne  much,  my  husband  !  well  I  know. 
Much  before  anger  overcame  you  so  : 
And  both  of  you  that  night  had  made  too  free 
(Alas  !  that  youth  should  so  unthinkmg  be  !) 
With  the  good  ale  in  careless  company. 
How  could  you  bear  such  taunts  before  them  all 
Ashe — ^unjust  and  violent— let  Ml 
He  knew  your  heart,  to  him  so  warm  and  kmd. 
That  passion  c^d  but  for  a  moment  blind  ; 
Passion,  that  love  as  suddenly  would  check. 
And  cast  you,  all-repentant,  on  his  neck  : 
But  he  was  gone  before  a  word  could  pass — 
Qone  in  his  mrious  mood,  before  the  glass 
Ceased  ringing,  where  he  dash'd  it  on  the  floor 
With  that  rash  oath— to  see  thy  face  no  more  !" 

"  But  I— but  I — that  ever  it  should  be 
Betwixt  us  so  ! — ^had  told  him  bitterly 
I  never  more  desired  his  face  to  see. 
/  prosperous— He^  a  disappointed  man — 
Quick  temper'd,  spirit  vex'd.    Say  what  you  can, 
Dear  eomforter  !  you  cannot  take  away 
The  stinging  mem'iy  of  that  fatal  day.^' 
Thus  soothmffly,  a  thousand  times  before 
The  loving  wife  hadutter'd  o'er  and  o'er 
Mild  consolation  ;  on  his  heart  that  fell 
Balmy,  though  there  no  settled  peace  might  dwell : 
And  thus  again,  that  night  whereof  I  tell, 
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They  talk'd  together ;  on  his  long-drawn  sigh 
FoUowing  their  low- voiced,  love-toned  colloquy. 
And  all  the  while,  intent  upon  her  book, 
The  little  maid  sat  still ;  an  upward  look, 
(As  play*d  her  father's  hand  with  her  soft  hair,) 
No*^  and  then  glancing  at  the  parent  pair, 

eart's  contentment  full,  assured  they  both  were  there. 

*  cwi  bui^;  the  storm,  that,  fitfuHy  suppressed, 
^      for  a  moment  sobb'd  itself  to  rest 
Cre^'a    ors  and  casements,  clattering  came  the  fain, 
And  the  old  '^l*s  stout  timbers  ffroan'd  again. 
•*  Would  they  were  back— that  Icould  hear  their  tread  I" 
list'ning  ai|xiousIy,  the  mother  said : 
**  God  heb,  this  fearful  night,  the  houseless  poor ! 
Oi^  woula  not  turn  a  dog  out  from  one's  door.*' 

**  No-— not  a  dog.— And  yet  I  had  the  heart, 
To  let  him  homeless  horn  m  v  home  depart 
On  SQCh  another  night    Full  well  I  mind, 
As  the  door  open'd,  bow  the  rain  and  wind 
I^laflb'd  in  his  face,  and  well  nigh  beat  him  back. 
Then— had  I  stretched  a  hand  out !— —What  bne  track, 
UiriHended  since,  hath  he  been  doom*d  to  tread  ? 
Where  hath  he  found  a  shelter  for  his  head— ^ 
In  this  hard  world,  or  with  the  happy  dead  V* 

**  Nay,  doobt  it  not,  my  husband  !"  said  the  wife, 
•*  He  hath  been  long  at  rest,  where  care  and  strife, 
And  pain  and  tonrow  enter  not    We  know 
That  when  he  left  us,  nineteen  years  ago, 
He  went  a-shipboard  strait,  and  oross'd  the  seas 
To  that  &r,  feul  coast,  where  fell  disease 
Strikes  down  its  thousands,— that  he  went  ashore, 
And  up  the  country,  and  was  seen  no  more. 
Had  he  not  perish'd  eariy,  we  had  heard 
Tidings  eie  long  by  letter  or  by  word ; 
For  be  too  had  a  loving  heart,  that  bore 
No  malice  when  the  angry  fit  was  o'er. 
Be  comferted,  dear  husband !  he's  at  rest. 
And  let  us  humbly  hope,  for  Christ's  sake— bless'd.' 

(« Hark,  mother,  hark  !  I'm  sure  they're  coming  back  I** 
Cried  little  Helen— who  with  Valiant  Jack 
Had  parted  for  the  night— ««  That* s  Willy's  caD 
To  Hector,  as  they  turn  the  garden  wall. 
Lizzy !  come  quick  and  help  me  let  them  in — 
They  must  be  wet,  poor  brothers^  to  the  skin." 
The  rosy  maid,  ahreadv  at  the  door. 
Lifted  the  latch ;  and  bounding  on  before, 
(His  rough  coat  scattering  wide  a  plenteous  shower.) 
Hector  sprang  in,  his  master  close  behmd. 
Half  spent  with  buffeting  the  rain  and  wind  ; 
Gasping  for  breath  and  words  a  moment's  space. 
His  eager  soul  all  glowing  in  his  face. 

••  Where's  Walter?"  cried  the  mother,  pale  as  death— 
••  What's  happen'd  1"  ask'd  botli  parents  in  a  breath ; 
••  Safe,  Mother  dear !  and  soond —  I  tell  you  true — 
But  Father !  we  can't  raanaffe  without  you ; 
Walter  and  Joe  are  waitingthere  down-bye, 
At  the  old  cart-house  by  the  granary. 
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As  we  came  back  that  way,  a  man  we  found 

(Some  shipwreck'd  seaman)  stretch'd  upon  the  ground 

In  that  cold  shelter.    Very  worn  and  weak 

He  seem'd,  poor  soul !  at  first  could  hardly  speak  ; 

And,  as  we  held  the  lantern  where  he  lay, 

Moan*d  heavily,  and  tum'd  his  &ce  away.  ! 

But  we  spoke  kindly — bade  him  be  of  cheer,  j  \ 

And  rise  and  come  with  us — our  home  was  near»  1 

Whence  our  dear  father  never  from  his  door 

Sentjweary  traveUer — weary,  sick,  or  poor. 

He  listened,  tum'd,  and  lifting  up  his  head,  ] 

Look'd  in  our  faces  wistfully,  and  said — 

<  Ye  are  but  lads — (kind  lads— God  bless  you  both !)  1 

And  I,  a  friendless  stranger,  should  be  loath,  ] 

Unbidden  by  himself,  to  make  so  free  ] 

As  cross  the  rich  man*s  threshold  :  this  for  me  '  ] 

Is  shelter  good  enough  ;  for  worse  Pve  known —  i 

What  fitter  bed  than  earth  to  die  upon  V  \ 

He^spoke  so  sad,  we  almost  wept ;  and  faxa  \ 

Would  have  persuaded  him,  but  all  in  vain ;—  ^j 

He  will  not  move— I  think  he  wants  to  die,  I 

And  80  he  will,  if  there  aU  night  he  lie." 

"  That  shall  he  not,'*  the  hearty  yeoman  said, 

Donning  his  rough  great-coat ;  «*  a  warmer  bed  ' 

Shall  pillow  here  to-night  his  weary  head.  1 

Off  with  us,  WiDy !  our  jomt  luck  we'll  try,  I 

And  bring  him  home,  or  know  the  reason  why.''  i 

Warm  hearts  make  willing  bands ;  and  Helen  Hay 

Bestirr'd  ber,  while  those  dear  ones  were  away, 

Amobg  her  nxaidens,  comforts  to  provide 

'Grainst  their  return  :  still  bustling  by  her  side 

Her  little  daughter,  with  ofllcious  care, 

(Sweet  mimicry !)  and  many  a  matron  air 

Of  serious  purpose,  helping  to  spread  forth 

Warm  hose  and  vestments  by  the  gbwing  iiearCb. 

From  the  old  wakut  press,  with  kindly  thought. 

Stout  home-spun  linen,  white  and  sweet,  was  broogfat 

In  a  smaU  decent  chamber  overhead, 

To  make  what  still  was  call'd  ^  The  Sthmger's  bed/ 

For  many  a  lone  wayfarer,  old  and  poor. 

Sick  or.  sore  wearied,  on  the  dreary  moor 

Belated*  at  the  hospitable  door 

Of  the  Old  Farm  ask'd  shelter  for  the  night, 

Attracted  bv  the  fu-seen,  ruddy  light 

Of  the  piled  hearth  within^"  A  ^  of  bread 

And  a  night's  shelter,"  was  the  prayer  oft  said, 

Seldom  in  vain ;— for  Walter  would  repeat. 

With  lowly  reverence,  that  assurance  sweet— 

"  How  he  the  stranger's  heart  with  food  and  rest 

Who<5heer8,  may  entertain  an  angel  guest ;" 

Or,  giving  in  Christ's  name,  for  his  dear  sake  be  bless'd. 

Oft  they  look'd  out  into  the  murky  night 
Tempestuous,  for  the  streammg  lantern  light ; 
And  hearken'd  (facing  bold  the  driving  sleet) 

For  sound  of  nearing  voices— coming  feet 

And  there  it  gleams—and  there  they  come  at  last-* 
Fitfully  sinking,  swelling  on  the  blast ; 
Till  clustering  forms  from  out  the  darkness  grow, 
Supporting  one,  with  dragging  steps  and  slow, 
Feebly  approaching. — 
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'•Hold  the  lantern  low 
CoiDrage,  my  friend  !  we've  but  a  step  to  go»" 
The  yeoman's  ^cbeerfiil  voice  was  beard  to  say. 
*•  Hillo  !  good  folks  there— bere,  mv  Helen  Hay, 
Little  and  great — I've  brought  you  home  a  guest 
Needs  your  good  tending,— most  of  all  ne^  rest ; 
Which  he  sfc^ll  find  this  blesMMi  night,  please  Gfod, 
On  softer  pallet  than  the  odd  bare  sod." 

As  they  the  threshold  paas'd,  the  cheerful  light 
Flash'd  from  within ;  ana  shading  quick  his  sight, 
(Pain'd  by  the  sudden  glare,^  upon  his  brow 
The  wayworn  man  his  raggea  hat  pullM  low, 
Bow'd  down  his  head,  aixl  sigh'd  in  such  a  tone, 
Deep  drawn  and  heavv,  twas  almost  a  groan. 
Th^  help'd  him  on,  (for  he  could  hardly  stand,) 
And  little  Helen  drew  him  by  the  hand. 
Whispering— .«<  p<x»>  man !" — At  that,  a  moment's  space 
Halting,  he  fix'd  his  eyes  on  the  young  &ce  ^ 

iOf  her  who  spoke  those  pitjrinff  words  so  mild. 
And  tremulously  said—**  God  bless  thee,  child  !*' 

The  strong  supporting  arm — 'twas  Walter  Hay's— 
Tightened  its  clasp,  and  with  a  searching  gaze 
Quick  tum'd,  he  peer'd  in  those  strange  features  ;— than 
(For  they  were  strange)  drew  back  bis  head  again. 
Shaking  it  gently  with  a  sorrowful  smile. 
The  matron  and  her  maids  caihe  round  the  while, 
Toward  the  high-back'd  Settle's  warmed  nook 
To  lead  the  weary  man ;  but  with  a  look 
Still  downcast  and  aside,  he  shrunk  away. 
Articulating  faintly,  ••  Not  to-day — 
Not  there  to-night.    Rest  only— only  rest !" 
So  to  the  allotted  room  they  brought  their  guest. 
And  laid  him  kindly  down  on  the  good  bed. 
With  a  soft  pillow  for  his  old  grey  head. 
The  long,  thin,  strangling  locks,  that  hung  adown 
His  hollow  cheeks,  had  scarce  a  tinge  of  brown 
Streaking  their  wintry  white  ;  and  sorely  marr'd 
Was  all  his  &ce  :  thick  seam'd,  and  deeply  scarr'd^ 
As  if  in  many  battles  he  had  fought 
Among  the  limmost.—- 

«From  the  first,  I  thought|'! 
Said  the  young  Walter,  as  he  came  below, 
**  The  fine  old  fellow  had  dealt  many  a  blow 
For  England's  glory,  on  her  wooden  walls." 
The  iathftr  smifed.    ••  Not  every  one  who  Ihllfl 
In  fight,  my  scm !  may  fall  in  agood  cause- 
As  fiercely  in  resistance  to  the  laws 
Men  strive,  as  in  upholding  them" — 

**  But  here 
I'm  sure  we've  a  true  sailor,  fiither  dear  ! 
No  lawless,  wicked  man.    When  vou  were  gont, 
Willv  and  I  some  little  time  stay'd  on-»- 
(Motner  had  sent  us  up  with  some  warm  drink^ 
Hade  comforting)-^nd  then  yon  cannot  think 
How  pleasantly,  though  sadly,  he  look'd  up. 
And  ask'd  our  names  as  he  fi^ve  back  the  cup; 
And  when  we  told  them,  to(£  a  hand  of  each, 
While  his  lips  moved  as  if  in  prayer— not  spMch 
9* 
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With  eyet  90  fiz'd  on  us,  and  full  of  tears." 

««  Perhaps,"  said  William,  **  lads  about  our  yetm 

He  might  be  thinking  o^iar,  far  away. 

Or  dead  ;— his  own  dear  children.    Who  can  say  1" 

(*  Ay,  who  indeed  can  say,  boys  ? — who  can  tell 
The  deep,  deep  thoughts,  in  human  hearts  that  dwell 
LoDfiT  buried,  that  some  word  of  little  weight 
Will  call  up  sudden  from  their  slumbering  state. 
So  quickened  into  life,  that  past  things  seem 
Present  again — the  present  but  a  dream. 
Boys  !  in  a  book  was  lent  me  long  agone, 
I  read  what  since  Pve  often  thought  upon 
With  deepest  awe.    At  the  Great  Judgment  Day 
Some  leamedscholars— -wise  and  holy— say 
That  in  a  moment  all  our  whole  life  past 
Shall  be  spread  out  as  in  a  picture  vast — 
Rt-acud^  as  it  were,  in  open  sight 
Of  Crod,  and  men,  and  angels  ;  the  strong  light, 
Indwelling  conscience,  serving  to  illume 
The  changeful  All  complete— from  birth  to  doom 
Methinks — with  humble  reverence  I  speak—* 
I've  been  led  sometimes  to  conception  weak 
Of  that  deep  meaning,  when  a  sudden  my 
Has  call*d,  as  'twere  from  darkness  into  day. 
Long  past,  foigotten  things. — Oh  !  children  dear  ! 
Lay  it  to  heart,  and  keep  the  record  dear 
That  all  unveil'd,  ihM  day^  must  certainly  appear." 

Thus,  as  was  oft  his  wont,  religious  truth 

The  pious  father  taught  iJieir  tender  youth. 

As  apposite  occasion  led  the  way ; 

No  formal  teacher  stem.    Nor  only  they. 

The  filial  listeners,  fix'd  attention  gave 

To  his  wise  talk — with  earnest  looks  and  gn,v% 

His  rustic  household,  at  the  supper  board 

Assembled  all,  gave  heed  to  every  word 

Utter'd  instructive ;  and  when  down  he  took 

And  open'd  reverently  the  blessed  Book  ; 

With  hearts  prepared,  on  its  great  message  dwelt : 

And  when  around,  in  after  prayer  they  knilt. 

Forgot  not,  e'er  they  rose,  for  him  to  pray. 

Master  and  Teacher,— Fa(^,  they  might  say. 

Who  led  them  like  his  own,  the  happy,  heavc^nward  way 

«<  Did  you  take  notice,  wife" — the  bmband  said* 
Thehr  busy,  weU-spent  day  thus  finished — 
When  all  except  themselves  were  gone  to  rest— 
«*'Did  you  take  notice,  when  our  stran^r  guest 
Spoke  tboBB  few  words  to  Helen,  of  his  tone  1 
It  thriU'd  my  very  heart  through  :  so  Hke  one 
These  nmeteen  yearn  unheard." 

« I  scarce  gave  heed 
To  any  thmg,"  she  said,  <«  but  his  great  n^ 
Of  help,  poor  soul !  so  faint  he  seem'd  and  low." 
•*  Well,  well,"  rejoin'd  her  husband,  »•  even  now 
I  semn  to  hear  it : — Then^  into  my  brain, 
VrUA  thoughts  camecrowding ;  quickly  gone  again, 
When  I  look'd  hard,  but  not  a  Ime  coulatrace 
Familiar  intbat  weatherbeatenfiu^. 
That  hsl  one,  were  he  living  now,  would  be 
Younger  a  year  and  many  mootl^  than  me— 
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Than  tfau  time  itTiftkaa  man*  by  many  a  yeai.  * 

Bm,  oh !  these  thoygbta  will  haant  mei  Heleo^  dear  I 
These  sudden  &nciea,  thoiurh  so  oft  before 
I'ye  proved  them  Yaio,  and  felt  all  hope  was  o'er.** 

•*  Only  ht  tkU  world,  husband  mine !"  she  said, 
**  They  hve  in  Heaven,  whom  ken  we  count  as  dead, 
And  there  we  all  shall  meet,  when  all  is  finished." 

** God  grant  it  r  fervently  he  said;  Maiidso 
To  bed,  good  wife  t  I  must  be  u{h  you  know» 
And  off  by  daybreak,  on  my  townward  way, 
When,  business  done,  be  sure  I  shall  not  stay 
A  needless  minute.    Yet  I  guess  'twill  be 
Dark  night  before  mv  own  sni:^  home  I  see. 
Mind  a  k>w  chau:  ana  cushion  m  the  cart 
fie  set  for  Mark.    God  bless  his  poor  dd  heart ! 
Though  from  the  hoepital  they  send  him  back 
fihnd  and  incurable,  he  shall  not  lack 
ComlcMt  or  kindness  here ;  his  service  done^ 
Of  sixty  years  wellnigh,  to  sire  and  son. 
I  miss  him  every  whue ;  but  most  of  all, 
Methmks,  at  prayer-time^  the  deep  solemn  fell. 
Tremblingly  rervent,  of  his  loog  **Ameni" 
Twill  gl^  my  heart  to  hear  that  sound  again.'' 

The  supper-board  was  ^[wead— the  hearth  piled  high 
AH  at  the  Farm  look'd  bright  expectancy 
Of  him  who  ever  seem'd  too  long  away, 
If  absent  from  his  dear  ones  but  a  day : 
Old  Mark,  Uxs  coming  home !  what  joy  to  aU  I— 
Ye  know  not,  woridli^^s,  what  glad  resdval 
Pure  hearts  of  simplest  elements  can  mak^* 
Ye,  whose  pall'd  sense  poor  pleasure  scarce  can  take 
At  feasts,  where  lips  may  smile,  but  hearts  so  often  aeht. 

There  was  a  sudden  rush  from  the  old  hall. 
Children,  and  men,  and  maids,  and  dogs,  and  all, 
Save  her,  who,  with  a  deeper  g^ladnesR,  stay'd 
Quietly  busied;  and  far  back  m  shade 
(Forgotten  there  awhile)  the  stranger  guest 
But  quiet  though  she  seemeth,  with  the  rest 
Be  sure  her  h^rt  went  forth  those  wheels  to  HMet; 
And  now  they  stop :  and  loving  voices  greet, 
Minffling  confusedly ;  yet  every  one 
iSAehears  distinct :  as  harmonist  each  tone 
Of  his  fun  chord,— distinct  as  if  alone. 

And  there  he  comes,  (siffht  gladdening  emy  eye,) 
The  darling  young  one  in  nis  arms  throned  high. 
Her  warm  cheek  to  his  cold  one  closely  prses'd. 
And  there  those  two  blithe  boysi  and  ail  the  rest. 
So  crowd  about  old  Maik  with  loying  zeal 
The  blind  man  weeps,  and  fondly  tries  tx>  fid 
Those  feir  young  Hblcos  he  no  more  must  see* 
M  Give  us  warm  welcome,  Dame  I''  coed  cheerily 
Her  husband,  as  their  ffreeting  glances  met; 
M  We're  cold  enou^^  I  warranL  and  sharp  set-* 
But  here's  a  aiffht  would  warm  tbe  dead  tolife^ 
dean  hearth,  bright  U^^e^  hea^'d  boaid,  aad  snOiBf  wife !" 
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Lightly  he  spake, — but  with  a  loving  look 
Went  to  her  heart,  who  all  its  meaning  took  : 
And  briskly  she  bestirr'd  herself  ab6ut, 
And  with  her  merry  maids,  heap'd  smoking  oat 
The  savoury  messes.    With  unneeded  care 
Set  nearer  still  the  woodman's  ready  chair : 
Then  help'd  uncase  mm  from  his  roug^  great-coat. 
Then  gave  a  glance  that  all  was  right  to  note: 
Welcomed' old  Mark  to  his  accustomed  seat 
With  tnat  heart'ioelcoming,  so  silver  sweet; 
And,  aU  at  last  completed  to  her  mind, 
Call'd  to  the  board  with  cheerful  bidding  kind ; 
Where  all  stood  round  in  serious  quietness. 
Till  God's  good  gifts  the  master's  voice  should  bless. ' 
But,  with  a  sudden  thought,  as  glancing  round, 
••  I  thought,"  he  «Bdd,  •«  another  to  have  found 
Amon||r  U8  here  to-night"    •*  And  he  is  here," 
Exolaim'd  the  wife— <*  forgotten  though  so  near  !** 
Then  turning  where  the  stran^r  sat  rar  back, 
She  said — "  Forgive  us,  friend !  our  seeming  lack 
Of  Christian  courtesy :  Draw  near,  and  share 
With  hearty  welcome,  of  our  wholesome  fere.' 
Silent  and  slow,  the  bashful  guest  obey'd, 
Sdil  sbrinkingly,  as  to  presume  afraid ; 
And  when  his  host  with  kindly  greeting  press'd, 
Bow'd  down  his  head— deep  down  upon  his  breast. 
Answering  in  words  so  low  you  scarce  could  hear-* 
But  the  quick  sense  of  btindness  caught  them  clear ; 
And  in  a  tone  which  thrill'd  through  every  heart, 
The  sightless  man,  with  a  convulsive  start. 
Call'd  out— >«  As  Qod^B  in  heaven,  (His  will  be  done,) 
That  was  the  voice  of  my  dead  master's  son  !"- 

^  *<  Mark !  Mark !  what  say'st,  old  man  1"  cried  sharply  out 

His  Master,  as  he  rose  and  tum'd  about 

(Trembling  exceedingly)  his  guest  to  fece ; 

Who  at  that  outciy,  starring  back  a  pace, 

fHe  also  trembled,  and  look'd  like  to  fall,) 

Leant  back — a  heavy  weight— agamst  the  walL 

One  might  have  heard  a  pio  fell  on  the  ground, 

There  was  such  deep  and  sudden  silence  round : 

Except  that  two  or  three  breathed  audibly, 

2 hose  wondering  boys,  whose  eager  hearts  beat  high,) 
d  little  Helen  sobb'd,  die  knew  not  why. 

There  fixed,  foot  to  foot,  and  breast  to  breast. 
And  fece  to  fece,  stood  Walter  and  his  Guest — 
And  neither  stin^d  a  limb,  nor  wink'd  an  eye, 
(The  stranger*s  sought  the  ground  still  droopmgly,) 
Nor  spoke,  till  many  minutes  had  ffone  by ; 
Then,  as  if  life  upon  his  utterance  hung. 
In  low,  deep  accents,  loosen'd  first  hU  tongue, 
Upon  the  other's  shoulder  as  he  laid 
His  right  hand  sbwly,  Walter  sdtly  said— 
«« Dear  brother  William !"    An  electric  start 
Answer'd  that  touch,  deep-thrittinff  to  the  heart. 
And  that  soft  whisper'd  word.    Their  meeting  eyes, 
Full  of  fond  yeanmiffB,  tender  memories, 
A]l  in  a  moment  told— e^ndain'd— confess'd— 
Ab0Qhred.*-»And  Walter  Men  William's  breast.    " 

C. 
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SoiOB  months  back  we  publiBhed  a 
little  essay,  that  might  easUy  be  expand- 
ed into  a  very  luSp  volome ;  and  ulti- 
mately into  a  perfectly  new  philosophy 
of  Roman  history,  in  proof  that  Rome 
was  self-barbarized — ^oarbarized  db  iti- 
troy  and  not  by  foreign  enemies.  The 
evidences  of  this,  (1^  in  the  death  of 
her  iiteratm^,  and,  (2.)  in  the  instant 
obfivion  which  swallowed  np  all  public 
transactions,  are  so  obvious  as  to  chal- 
lenge notice  from  the  most  inattentive 
reaider.  For  instance,  as  respects  this 
ktter  tendency,  what  case  can  be  m<»e 
striking,  than  the  fact  that  TrebeUius 
PoDio  expressly  dedicating  himself  to 
such  researches,  and  having  the  state 
documents  at  tie  service,  cannot  trace, 
by  so  much  as  the  merest  outline,  the 
biography  of  some  great  officers  who 
hsd  worn  the  purine  as  rebels,  though 
aetua^  personal  friends  of  his  own 
grandntherl  So  nearly  connected  as 
toey  were  with  his  own  age  and  his 
own  &mi]y,  yet  had  they  utterly  per- 
ished ,for  want  of  literary  memorials  I 
A  third  indicatioD  of  barbarism,  in  the 
srowing  Inutality  of  the  army  and  the 
Emperor,  is  (tf  a  nature  to  impress 
many  readers  even  more  powerfuUyi 
wdA  especially  by  contrast  with  the 
spirit  tX  Roman  war£ue  in  its  repub- 
hean  period.  Alwavs  it  had  been  an 
iDBolent  and  haughty  wariare;  but, 
vpoD  strong  motives  ojf  policy,  sparing 
in  bk)od8hed.  Whereas,  latteify,  the 
ideal  of  a  Roman  general  was  approach- 
ing continually  nearer  to  the  odious 
standard  of  a  caiboceer  amongst  the 
Ashantees.  listen  to  the  fiithorctf  his 
people  (Gallienus)  issumg  his  paternal 
commands  fen  the  massacre,  in  cdd 
blood,  of  a  whole  district— not  foreign 
but  domestic — alter  the^oflbnce  had 
become  almost  obsolete :  '*«  Non  satift- 
feeies  mihi,  si  tantum  armotos  ocdderis 
— quos  et  foTB  belli  interimere  potuis- 
set  Perimendusest  omnis  sexus  viri- 
lis  :**  9jA  lest  even  this  sweeping  war- 
rant should  seem  liable  to  any  merciful 
distinctions,  he  addscircumstantially^i 
**  Si  et  senes  atque  impuberes  sme  mek 
reprehensione  occidi  possent"  And 
thus  the  bloody  mandate  winds  up  :— 
**  Ocddendus  est  quicunque  maid  volu- 
it,  occidendus  est  quicunque  maid  dixit 
contra  me :   Lacera,  occide,  condde." 


ticer  foundt 
n  Alia  or  Na- 


Was  ever  such  a  rabid 

except  amongst  the  Hyder  i 

dir  Shahs  of  half-civibzed  or  decivilized 
tribes!  Yet  another  and  a  very  fa- 
vourite Emperor  out-herods  even  this 
butcher,  by  boasting  of  the  sabring 
which  he  fatad  let  loose  amongst  crowds 
oi  helpless  women. 

The  fourth  feature  €i  the  Roman 
barbarism  upon  which  we  insisted,  viz. 
the  growing  passion  for  trivial  anec- 
dotage  in  Sight  of  all  nobler  delinea- 
tions, may  be  traced,  in  common  with 
aH  the  other  features,  to  die  decay  of  a 
^ii57to  mind  and  a  common  eonricHng 
tnterestf  amongst  the  difierent  memben 
of  that  vast  in^rial  body.  This  was 
a  necessity,  arising  out  of  the  merdy 
pertKmal  tenure  by  which  the  throne 
was  held.  C<Mnpetition  for  dignities, 
ambition  under  any  form,  coiud  not 
exist  with  safety  under  circumstances 
which  immediatdy  attracted  a  blig^ 
ing  jealousy  from  the  highest  quarter. 
Where  hereditary  succession  was  no 
fixed  principle  of  state — no  principle 
which  all  men  wmre  leagued  to  mam- 
tain— every  many  in  his  own  defiance, 
imght  be  made  an  object  of  anxietr  in 
proportion  to  his  pubHe  merit  Not 
consporing,  he  might  still  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  a  conspira<^.  Tnere  was 
no  oath  of  aQesiance  taken  to  the  em- 
peror's femfly,  but  only  to  the  emperor 
penonaUy.  Bat  if  it  was  thus  danger- 
ous for  a  man  to  ofl^  hhnself  as  a  par- 
ticipator in  state  honours ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  impossible  for  a  people  to 
feel  any  living  sympathy  with  a  publSe 
grandeur  in  v^ich  tney  could  not  safU^ 
attempt  to  participate.  Simply  to  be 
a  member  of  this  vast  body  was  no  dis- 
tinction at  aQ :  h<Miour  coiud  not  attach 
to  what  was  universal  One  path  only 
lay  open  to  personal  distinction ;  and 
ifuUf  bein^  haunted  along  its  whole  ex- 
tent by  mcreasing  danger,  naturaDy 
bred  the  murderous  spirit  of  retaliatioD 
or  pre-occupatien.  It  is  besides  cer. 
tain,  that  the  veiy  change  wrought  in 
the  nature  of  warlike  rewaros  and 
honours,  contributed  to  cherish  a  spirit 
of  atrbcity  amongst  the  officers.  Tri- 
umphs had  been  granted  of  old  for  con- 
quests ;  and  these  were  generally  ob- 
tained much  more  by  intellectual  qual- 
ities than  by  any  msplay  of  quafities 
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merely  or  rudely  martial.  Triumphs 
were  now  a  ibrbidden  fruit  to  any  of. 
ficer  less  than  Augustan.  And  this 
one  change,  had  there  been  no  other, 
sufficed  to  throw  the  efforts  of  military 
men  into  a  direction  more  humble,  more 
directly  personal,  and  more  brutal  It 
became  dangerous  to  be  too  conspcu- 
ously  victorious.  There  yet  remams  a 
letter,  amcmgst  the  few  surviving  from 
that  unlettered  period,  which  whispera 
a  thrilling  caution  to  a  great  officer, 
not  to  be  too  meritorious:  '*dignas 
eras  triumpbo,"  says  the  letter,  ^si 
antiqua  tempera  extarent."  But  what 
of  that  1  What  signified  merit  that  was 
to  cost  a  man  his  nead  1  And  the  letter 
goes  on  to  add  this  gloomy  warning-* 
"  Memcn:  cujusdum  ominis,  cautius  ve- 
lim  vincas."  The  warning  was  thrown 
awav ;  the  man  (Regillianus)  persisted 
in  these  imprudent  victories :  he  was 
too  meritorious  ;  he  grew  dangerous ; 
and  he  perished.  Such  examples  forced 
upon  the  officers  a  less  su^icious  and  a 
more  brutal  ambition:  the  laurels  of  a 
conqueror  marked  a  man  out  for  a  pos- 
sible competitor,  no  matter  through 
whose  ambition— his  own  in  assuming 
the  purple,  or  that  of  others  in  throwing 
it  by  force  around  him.  The  differences 
of  guilt  could  not  be  allowed  for  where 
they  made  no  diflerence  in  the  result, 
fiut  the  laurels  of  a  butcher  created  no 
jealousy,  whilst  they  sufficed  for  estab- 
lishing a  camp  reputation.  And  thus 
the  danger  of  a  higher  ambition 
threw  a  weight  of  encouragement  into 
the  lower  and  mote  brutal 

So  powerhil,  indeed,  was  this  ten- 
den(^--so  headlong  this  giavitation  to 
the  brutal — ^that  imless  a  new  force, 
moving  in  an  opposite  direction,  had 
begun  to  rise  in  the  political  heavens, 
the  Roman  empire  would  havel>ecome 
an  organi^&ed  engme  of  barbarism — 
barbarous  and  ms&in^  barbarous.  This 
fiaict  gives  one  additional  motive  to 
the  study  of  Christian  antiquities, 
which  on  so  many  other  motives  inter- 
est  and  perplex  our  curiosity.  About 
the  time  of  Dioclesian,  the  weight  of 
Christianity  w^  making  itself  felt  in 
high  places.  There  is  a  memorable 
scene  between  that  Emperor  and  a 
Pagan  priest  representing  an  oracle, 
(that  is,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
Pagan  interests,)  full  forty  years  be- 
fore the  le^  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  shows  how  insensibly 
the  Christian  faith  had  crept  onwards 
within  the  fifty  or  sixty  years  previous. 


Such    hints,   such'  **  momenta,"    such 
stages  in  the  subtle  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity,   should    be    carefully    noted, 
searched,  probed,  improved.     And  it 
is  partiy  because  too  littie  anxiety  of 
research  has  been  applied  in  this  direc- 
tion, that  every  student  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  mourns  over  the  dire  ster- 
ility of  its  primitive  fields.    For  the 
first  three  or  four  centuries  we  know 
next  to  nothing  of  the  course  by  which 
Christianity  moved,   and   the   events 
through  which  its  agency  was  deve- 
lq)ed.    That  it  prospered,  we  know  ; 
but  how  it   prospered,   (meaning   not 
throuffh  what  transcendent  cause,  but 
by  what  circumstantial  steps  and  gra- 
dations,) is  painfully  mysterious.    And 
for  much  (»  this  darkness  we  must 
confess  that  it  is  now  past  all  human 
power  of  illumination.    Nay,  perhaps 
It  belongs  to  the  very  sanctity  of  a 
struggle,  in  which  powers  more  than 
human    were    workin^r    concurrently 
with  man,  that  it  shoiud  be  lost  (like 
much  of  our  earliest  antediluvian  his- 
tofy)  in  a  mysterious  gloom ;  and  for 
the  same  reason — ^viz.,  that  when  man 
stands  too  near  to  the  super-sensual 
world,  and  is  too  palpably  co-affent 
with   schemes  of  Providence,  there 
would  arise,  upMi  the  total  review  of 
the  whole  plan  and  execution,  were  it 
all  circumstantially   laid    below  our 
eyes,  too  compulsory  an  evidence  of 
a   supernatural    agency.    It   is    not 
meant  that  men  should  be  forced  into 
believing :  fi-ee  a^ncies  must  be  left 
to  the  human  behef,  both  in  adopting 
and  rejectinffr  olse  it  would  cease  to 
be  a  moroL  thing,  or  to  possess  a  moral 
vahie.   Those  who  were  ccmtemporaiy 
to  these  great  agencies,  saw  only  in 
part;  the  fractionary  mode  of  their 
perceptions  intercepted   this  compul- 
sion  from  them.    But  as  to  us,  who 
look  back  upon  the  whole,  it  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  impossible  to  se- 
cure tne^  same  immunity  from  compul- 
sion, the  sime  integrity  of  the  free, 
unbiassed  choice,  unless  by  darkening 
the  miraculous  a^ncies,  obliterating 
many  fects,  and  disturbing  their  rda- 
tions.    hi  such  a  way  the  equality  is 
maintained  between  generation  and 
generation ;  no  age  is  unduly  fevoured, 
none   penuriously  (depressed.     Each 
has  its  separate  advantages,  each  its 
peculiar  difficulties.     The  worst  has 
not  so  little  light  as  to  have  a  pka 
for  infidelity.    The  best  has  not  bo 
much  as  to  overpower  the  fi^om  o 
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etoctkm — a  fireedom  which  is  indis. 
peonbie  to  all  moral  value,  whether 
in  doizig  or  in  suffering,  in  believing  or 
denjing. 

Meantime,  though  this  obscurity 
of  primitive  Chnstiamty  is  past  deny- 
mf,  and  possibly,  for  the  reason  jost 
ghen,  not  without  an  *■  a  priori'  purpose 
and  meaning,  we  nevertheless  maintain 
that  something  may  yet  be  done  to 
retiere  it.  We  need  not  fear  to  press 
iato  the  farthest  recesses  of  Christian 
antipiity,  under  any  notion  that  we 
are  prying  into  forbidden  secrets,  or 
canying  a  torch  into  shades  conse- 
eated  to  mystery.  For  wherever  it 
is  not  meant  that  we  should  raise  the 
veil,  there  we  shall  carry  our  torch  in 
faiik  Precisely  as  our  researches  are 
taonate,  they  authenticate  theoiselves 
as  pnvileged  :  and  in  such  a  chase  all 
aneoeas  justifies  itself. 

No  schdar — not  even  the  wariest 
— ^ever  read  with  adequate  care 
those  records  which  we  still  possess, 
Gre^  or  Latin,  of  primitive  Chris, 
tkoity.  He  should  approach  this 
solqect  with  a  vexatious  scrutiny.  He 
sbcdd  lie  in  ambush  for  discoveries,  as 
we  did  in  reading  Josephus. 

Let  OS  examine  his  chapter  on  the 
Enenesaand  open  the  very  logic  of 
the  case,  its  very  outermost  outline, 
in  these  two  sentences :— >A  thing  there 
ii  in  /osephus,  which  ou|?ht  not  to  be 
there  ;  this  thing  we  wiu  call  Epsiloo, 
(£.)  A  thing  there  is  which  ought  to 
be  m  Joeephus,  but  which  is  not ;  this 
thmf  we  caD  Chi,  (X.) 

"nie  £pflikin,  which  ought  not  to  be 
^bere,  but  is — ^what  is  that  ?  It  is  the 
pretended  philosophical  sect  amongst 
the  Jews,  to  which  Josephus  gives 
the  name  of  Essenes  ;  this  ought  not 
to  be  in  Josephus,  nor  any  where  else, 
ht  certain  we  are  that  no  such  sect 
ever  existed. 

The  Chi,  which  ought  by  every  ob- 
ligation —  obligations  oi  reason,  pas- 
■on,  interest,  common  sense— to  have 
been  more  broadly  and  emphatically 
present  in  the  Jndsan  history  of  Jo- 
srohas'  period  than  in  any  other  period 
whatever,  but  unaccountably  is  omitted 
—what  is  that  ?  It  is,  reader,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  new-born  bro- 
therhood of  Christians.  The  whole 
monstrosity  of  this  omission  will  not  be 
apparent  to  the  reader,  until  bis  atten- 
tioii  be  pointed  closely  to  the  cbrono- 
logieal  position  of  Josephus,  his  longitude 
as  respects  the  peat  meridian  of  the 
ChiistiaQerE. 


The  period  of  Josephus'  connection 
Mrith  Palestine,  running  abreast,  (as 
it  were,)  with  that  vefjr  generation 
succeeding  to  Christ — with  that  very 
Epichristian  age  which  dated  from 
the  crucifixion,  and  terminated  in 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem — how« 
bv  what  possibilitv,  did  he  escape 
all  knowledge  of  the  Christians  as  a 
body  of  men  that  should  naturally 
have  challenged  notice  from  the  very 
stocks  and  stones  of  their  birthplace  ; 
the  very  echo  of  whose  footsteps  ought 
to  have  sunk  upon  the  ear  with  the 
awe  that  belongs  to  spiritual  pheno- 
mena  ?  There  were  circumstances  of 
distinction  in  the  very  closeness  of  the 
confederation  that  connected  the  early 
Christians,  which  ought  to  have  made 
them  interesting.  But,  waiving  all 
that,  what  a  supernatural  awe  must 
naturally  have  attended  the  persons 
of  those  who  laid  the  comer-stone  <A 
their  &ith  in  an  event  so  affecting  and 
so  appalling  as  the  Resurrection ! 
The  Chi,  therefore,  that  should  be  in 
Josephus,  but  it  is  not,  how  can  we  sug.  \ 
gest  any  approximation  to  a  solution  \ 
of  this. mystery — any  clue  towards  iu— J 
anv  hint  of  a  clue  ? 

True  it  is,  that  an  interpolated  pas. 
sage,  found  in  all  the  printed  editions 
of  Josephus,  makes  him  take  a  special 
and  a  respectful  notice  of  our  Saviour, 
But  this  passage  has  long  been  given 
up  as  a  forgery  by  all  scholars.  And 
in  another  essay  on  the  Epichristian 
era,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
write,  some  fticts  will  be  laid  before 
the  reader  exposing  a  deeper  folly  in 
this  forgery  than  is  apparent  at  first 
sight. 

True  it  is,  that  Whiston  makes 
the  astounding  discovery  that  Josephus 
was  hiquseir  an  Ebionite  Christian. 
Josephus  a  Christian !  In  the  in-  ' 
stance  before  us,  were  it  possible 
that  he  had  been  a  Christian,  in  that 
case  the  wonder  is  many  times  great- 
er, that  he  should  have  omittal  all 
notice  of  the  whole  body  as  a  frater^ 
nity  acting  together  with  a  harmony 
unprecedented  amongst  their  distracted 
countnrmen  of  Uiat  age ;  and,  secondly, 
as  a  naternity  to  whom  was  assigned 
a  certain  pohtical  aspect  by  their  ene- 
mies. The  civil  and  external  relations 
of  this  new  party  he  could  not  but 
have  noticed,  had  he  even  omitted  the 
religious  doctrines  which  bound  them 
together  internally,  as  doctrines  too 
remote  from  Koman  comprehension. 
In  reality,  so  ^  from  Leing  a  Chris 
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tiaiif  we  shall  show  that  Josephus 
was  not  even  a  Jew,  in  any  cooscien- 
tioos  or  reliwus  sense.  He  had  never 
taken  the  mst  step  in  the  direction  of 
Christianity ;  but  was,  as  many  other 
Jews  were  in  that  age,  essentially  a 
Pagan  ;  as  little  impressed  with  the 
true  nature  of  the  God  whom  his  comi- 
try  worshipped,  mth  tusinefiable  puritj 
and  holiness,  as  any  idolatrous  Atheni. 
an  whatsoever. 

The  wonder,  therefore,  subsists,  and 
revolves  upon  os  with  the  more  vio- 
lence, after  Whiston's  effi>rts  to  ex- 
tinguish it — hpw  it  could  have  happen, 
ed  that  a  writer,  who  passed  his  inranc^, 
youth,  manhood,  in  the  midst  of  a 
growing  sect  so  transcendently  inter- 
esting to  every  philosophic  mind,  and 
pre-eminently  so  interesting  to  a  Jew, 
should  have  left  behind  him,  in  a  com- 
pass of  eiffht  hundred  and  fifty-four 
pages,  double  columns,  each  colunm 
having  sixty-five  lines,  (or  a  double  or- 
dinaiy  octavo  page,)  much  of  it  relating 
to  his  own  times,  not  one  parampl^ 
line,  or  fragment  of  a  line,  by  which  it 
can  be  known  that  he  ever  heard  of 
such  a  body  as  the  Christians. 

And  to  our  mind,  for  reasons  which 
we  shall  presently  show,  it  is  equally 
wonderful  that  he  should  talk  of  the 
Essenes,  under  the  idea  of  a  known, 
stationary,  original  sect  amongst  the 
Jews,  as  that  he  should  not  talk  of  the 
Christians  ;  equally  wonderftil  tluit  he 
should  remember  the  ima^ina^  as 
that  he  shouki  forget  the  re^  There 
is  not  one  difficulty,  but  two  difficulties ; 
and  what  we  need  is,  not  one  sohition 
but  two  solutions. 

I(  in  an  ancient  palace,  re-opened 
after  it  had  been  shut  up  for  centuries, 
you  were  to  find  a  hundred  golden 
shafts  or  pillars,  for  which  nobody 
could  suggest  a  place  or  a  use  ;  and  if, 
in  some  other  quarter  of  the  palace, 
&r  remote,  you  were  afterwcoxls  to 
find  a  hundred  golden  sockets  fixed  in 
the  floor — ^first  of  all,  pillars  which  no- 
body could  apply  to  any  purpose,  or 
refer  to  any  place  ;  secondly,  sockets 
which  nobody  could  fill ; — probably 
even  ♦•  wicked  Will  Whieton"  might 
be  capable  of  a  glimmering  suspi- 
cion that  the  hrnicted  golden  shafts 
belonged  to  the  hundred  golden  sock- 
ets. And  if,  upon  appljring  the  shafts 
to  the  sockets,  it  should  turn  out  that 
each  several  shaft  screwed  into  its 
own  peculiar  socket,  why,  in  such  a 
case,  not "  Whiston,  Ditton,  and  Ca' 
could  resist  the  evidence,  that 


enigma  had  brooght  a  key  to  the 
other ;  and  that  by  means  of  two  nay»- 
teries  there  had  ceased  even  to  be  ooe 
mystery. 

Now,  then,  first  of  all,  before  stat- 
ing our  objectioDs  to  the  Bssenes  ae 
any  permanent  or  known  sect  amongst 
the  Jews,  let  us  review  as  rapidly  as 
possible  the  main  features  bywhieh 
Josepbus  characterises  these  soppoeed 
ISssenes ;  and  in  a  brief  comment 
point  out  their  conformity  to  what 
we  know  of  the  primitive  Christiaiis. 
That  done,  let  us  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain aU  the  remaining  difficulties  of 
the  case.  The  words  of  Josepbus  we 
take  fi!om  Whiston's  translation  ;  hav- 
ing in  hct^  at  this  moment,  no  other 
copy  withm  reach.  But  we  do  this 
unwillingly  :  for  Whiston  was  a  poor 
Grecian ;  and,  what  is  worse,  he  knew 
very  little  about  English. 

— «•  The  third  sect"  (t.  e.  third  in 
relation  to  the  Pharisees,  who  are 
ranked  as  the  firsts  and  the  Sadducees, 
who  are  ranked  as  the  second)  **  are 
called  Essenes.  These  last  are  Jews 
by  birth,  and  seem  to  have  a  greater 
^^tion  for  one  another  than  the  other 
sects  have.'* 

We  need  not  point  out  the  strong 
conformity  in  this  point  to  the  distin- 
guishing features  of  the  new-born 
Christians,  as  they  would  be  likely  to 
impress  the  eye  of  a  stranger.  '  There 
was  obviously  a  double  reason  for  a 
stricter  cohesi<Mi  amongst  the  Chris- 
tians intemaUy,  than  could  by  possi- 
bility belong  to  any  other  sect — 1st, 
in  the  essential  tendency  of  the  whole 
Christian  faith  to  a  far  more  intense 
love  than  the  worid  could  compre- 
hend, as  well  as  in  the  express  charge 
to  love  one  another ;  2dly,  in  the  strong 
compressing  power  of  external  afflic- 
tion, and  ctf  persecution  too  certainly 
anticipated.  The  little  flock,  turned 
out  ^  to  fece  a  wide  world  of  storms, 
naturally  drew  close  together.  Over 
and  above  the  indefeasible  hostility  of 
the  world  to  a  sphritual  morality, 
there  was  the  bigotry  of  Judaical  su- 
perstition on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
bigotry  of  Paganism  on  the  other. 
All  this  woukl  move  in  mass  against 
nascent  i  Chrvtianity,  so  soon  as  that 
moved  ;  and  well,  therefore,  might  the 
instincts  of  the  early  Christians  in- 
struct them  to  act  in  the  very  closest 
concert  and  communion. 

**  These  men  are  despisers  of  riches, 
and  80  very  communicative,  as  raises 
our   admiration.    Nor   is  there  any 
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one  to  be  fbood  among  tbem  who 
bathmore than  aoocher;  every  one'd 
pOBseGsioiis  are  intermingled  with  every 
oUier'fl  poeeessioDs,  and  so  there  is,  as 
it  were,  ooe  patrimony  among  all  the 
brethren." 

In  this  account  of  the  *^coaununi- 
citiveDeM,"  as  to  temporal  wealth,  of 
the  third  sect,  it  is  hardly  necessary  that 
we  should  point  out  the  mirror  which  it 
holds  op  to  the  habits  of  the  very  first 
Ctestians  in  Jerusalem,  aa  we  see  them 
nconied  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
This,  the  primary  record  of  Christian 
lasliory,  (for  even  the  disciples  were 
not  in  any  lull  sense  Christians  until 
after  the  resurrection  and  the  Divine 
afflatus,)  is  echoed  afteryvards  in  va. 
Doos  stages  of  primitive  Christianity. 
fiot  all  these  subsequent  acts  and 
BQQoments  of  early  Christian  fitith 
were  derived  by  imitation  and  by 
lynpathy  from  the  Apostolic  prece- 
dent m  Jerusalem ;  as  that  again  was 
denved  from  the  ^  common  purse '' 
carried  by  the  Twelve  Disciples. 

^They  have  no  certain  city,  but 
many  of  them  dwell  in  every  city ; 
and  d  any  of  their  sect  come  from 
other  places,  what  they  find  lies  open 
lor  them  just  as  if  it  were  their  own : 
asd  they  go  in  to  such  as  they  never 
knew  before,  as  if  they  had  been  ever 
io  long  acquainted  with  them." 

All  CMrtiaB  antiquity  ilhistrates 
and  bears  witness  to  this,  as  a  regular 
and  avowed  Christian  habit.  To  this 
halnt  pcints  St  Paul's  expression  of 
*^gi9em  Io  lospiiaUty  :^^  and  many 
passages  in  all  the  ApostoUcal  writ- 
ugi.  like  other  practices,  however, 
thai  had  been  firmly  established  from 
the  beginning,  it  is  rather  alluded  to^ 
and  indirectly  taken  for  granted  and 
aasmnffd,  than  prescribed ;  expressly 
to  teach  or  enjoin  it  was  as  httle  ne- 
cessary, or  indeed  open  to  a  teacher, 
as  with  OS  it  would  be  open  to  recom- 
rnead  marriage.  What  Christian 
oooki  be  imagined  capable  of  neglect- 
ing soch  an  institution  ? 

**  For  which  reason  they  carry  no. 
thiqg  with  them  when  they  travel  into 
iMDOte  parts." 

This  dates  itself  fropi  Christ's  own 
directions,  (St.  Luke,  x.  3,  4,)  ''Go 
yow  way.  Carry  neither  purse,  nor 
tcripb  ncn'  shoes.*'  And,  doubtless, 
masy  other  of  the  primitive  practices 
amoogst  the  Christians  were  not 
adopted  without  a  special  command 
from  Christ,  traditioDally  retained  by 
the  Chaveh  whilst   standing   in  the 
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same  civil  circumstances,  though  not 
committed  to  writing  amongst  the 
great  press  of  matter  circumscribing 
Uie  choice  of  the  Evangelists. 

*^  As  for  their  piety  towards  Crod, 
it  is  very  extraordinary  ;  for  before 
sun^rising  they  speak  not  a  word  about 
profane  matters,  but  put  up  certain 
prayers  which  they  have  received  from 
theu-  fore&then." 

This  practice  of  anteluean  worship, 
possibly  having  reference  to  tlie  inef. 
fMe  mystery  of  the  resmrection, 
(all  the  Evao^ists  agreeing  in  the 
awful  circumstance  that  it  was  very 
early  in  the  morning,  and  one  even 
sajFing,  «^  whilst  it  was  yet  daric,'*)  a 
sjrmboJic  pathos  which  appeals  to  the 
very  depths  of  human  passion — as  if 
the  worid  of  deep  and  the  anarchy  of 
dreams  figured  to  our  apprehension 
the  dark  workls  of  sin  and  deatb^-it 
happens  remarkablv  enough  that  we 
find  confirmed  and  countersigned  by 
the  testimony  of  the  first  open  antago. 
nist  to  our  Christian  &ith.  Pliny,  in 
that  repent  to  Tr^an  so  universally 
known  to  every  class  of  readers,  and 
so  rank  with  everlasting  dishonour  to 
his  own  sense  and  equity,  notices  this 
point  in  the  ritual  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity. ** However,"  says  he,  ••they 
assured  me  that  the  amount  of  their 
feudt,  or  of  their  error,  was  this— 
that  they  were  went,  on  a  stated  day, 
to  meet  together  b^bre  it  toas  lights  and 
to  gang  a  hymn  to  Christ,**  &c.  The 
date  of  Pliny's  letter  is  about  forty 
years  after  the  siege  of  Jerusalem ; 
about  seventy..8even,  therefore,  after 
the  crucifixion,  when  Josephus  would 
be  just  seventy.two  years  old.  But 
we  may  be  sure,  frova.  collateral  re- 
cords, and  from  the  entire  uniformity 
of  early  Christianity,  that  a  much 
longer  lapse  of  time  would  have  made 
no  ebauge  in  this  respect. 

<•  They  neglect  wedlock  ;  but  they 
do  not  absolutely  deny  the  fitness  of 
marriage." 

This  is  a  very  noticeable  article  in 
his  account  of  the  Eesenes,  and  power- 
frdly  illustrates  the  sort  of  acquainl- 
ance  which  Josephus  had  gained  with 
their  &ith  and  usages.  In  the  first 
place,  as  to  the  doctrine  itself  it 
tallies  remarkably  with  the  leanings 
of  St  PauL  He  allows  of  marriage, 
overruled  by  his  own  moral  prudence. 
But  evidently  his  bias  was  the  other 
way.  And'  the  allowance  is  notori. 
ously  a  concession  to  the  necessities 
which  experience  had  taught  him,  and 
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by  way  of  preyenting  creater  evils ; 
but  an  evil,  oo  the  whole,  it  m  dear, 
that  he  regarded  it.  And  naturally 
it  was  so  in  relation  to  that  highest 
mode  of  spiritual  life  which  the  apos- 
tles contemplated '  as  a  fixed  ideal. 
Moreover,  we  know  that  the  apostles 
fell  into  some  elrors  which  nuist  have 
affected  their  views  in  these  respects. 
For  a  time  at  least  they  thought  the  end 
of  the  world  close  at  hand :  who  could 
think  otherwise  that  had  witnessed  the 
awful  thing  which  they  had  witnessed, 
or  had  drunk  out  of  the  same  spiritual 
cup?  Under  such  impressions,  they 
reasonably  pitched  the  key  of  Chris- 
tian  practice  hifjrher  than  else  they 
would -have  done.  So  for  as  to  the 
doctrine  here  ascribed  to  the  Essenes. 
But  it  is  observable,  that  in  this  place 
Josephus  admits  that  these  Es- 
senes did  tolerate  marriage.  Now, 
in  his  earlier  notice  of  the  same  people, 
he  had  denied  this.  What  do  we  infer 
ftom  that?  Why,  that  he  came  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  Eissenes  by  degrees ; 
and  as  would  be  likely  to  happen  with 
regard  to  a  sect  sequestrating  them- 
selves, and  locking  up  their  doctrines 
as  secrets:  which  description  exactly 
applies  to  the  earliest  Christians.  The 
instinct  of  self-preservation  obliged 
them  to  retreat  from  notoriety.  Their 
tenets  could  not  be  learned  easily; 
they  were  gathered  slowly,  indirectly, 
by  fragments.  This  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  people  standing  outside,  like 
Josephus  or  Philo  Judaeus,  got  only 
casual  glimpses  of  the  truth,  and  such 
as  were  continually  shifting.  Hence  at 
different  periods  Josephus  contradicts 
himself.  But  if  he  had  been  speaking 
of  a  sect  as  notorious  as  the  Pharisees 
or  Sadducees,  no  such  error,  and  no 
such  alteration  of  views,  could  have 
happened. 

«» They  are  eminent  for  fidelity,  and 
are  the  ministers  of  peace." 

Wo  suppose  that  it  cannot  be  neces- 
sary to  remind  any  reader  of  such 
characteristic  Christian  doctrines  as — 
•«  Blemed  are  the  peace.makeiiB,'*  &c. ; 
still  less  of  the  transcendent  demand 
made  by  Christianity  for  singleness 
of  heart,  ufmghtness,  and  entire  con- 
scientiousness ;  without  which  all  pre. 
tences  to  Christian  truth  are  regarded 
as  mere  hollow  mockeries.  Here, 
therefore,  again  we  read  the  foatoree, 
too  plainly  for  any  mistake,  of  pure 
Christianity.  But  let  the  reader  ob- 
serve keenly,  had  there  been  this  pre^ 
tended  sect  of  Essenes  teaching  all  this 


lofty  «nd  spiritual  morality,  it  woold 
have  been  a  fair  inference  to  ask  what 
more  or  better  had  been  taught  by 
Christ :  in  which  case  th^re  might 
still  have  remained  the  great  redemp^ 
tional  and  mediatorial  functione  for 
Christ ;  but,  as  to  his  divine  morality, 
it  would  have  been  forestalled.  SocJi 
would  have  been  the  inference ;  and 
it  is  an  inference  whk^h  really  hat  been 
drawn  from  this  romance  of  the  £l6- 
senes  adopted  as  true  history. 

**  Whatsoever  they  say  is  firmer 
than  an  oath ;  but  swearing  is  avoided 
by  them ;  and  they  esteem  it  woree 
than  peijury." 

We  presume  that  nobody  can  fail  to 
recognise  in  this  great  scrupulosity 
the  memorable  command  of  Christ,  de- 
livered in  such  unexampled  majesty  of 
lan^age^  ^  Swear  not  at  all :  neither 
by  heaven,  for  it  is  Gk>d's  throne ;  nor 
by  the  earth,  for  it  is  his  footstool," 
&c  This  was  said  in  condemnatioD 
of  a  practice  universal  amongst  the 
Jews ;  and  if  any  man  can  believe  that 
a  visionary  sect,  of  whom  no  man  ever 
heard  except  through  two  writers, 
both  lying  under  the  same  very  nata- 
ral  mistake,  could  have  come  by  blind 
accidents  into  such  an  inheritance  of 
spiritual  truth  as  is  here  described  by 
Josephus,  that  man  will  find  nothing 
beyond  his  credulity.  For  he  pre- 
sumes a  revelation  mr  beyond  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  Pagan  world  to  have 
been  attained  by  some  unknown  Jew-. 
ish  philosopher,  so  little  regarded  by 
his  followers  that  they  have  not  even 
preserved  his  name  m>m  obfivioa.        * 

Amongst  the  initiatory  and  proba- 
tionary vows  which  these  eectanane 
are  requh'ed  to  take  is  this— *<  that  be 
will  ever  show  fidelity  to  all  men,  and 
especially  « to  those  in  authority,  be- 
cause no'  one  obtains  the  eovemmeiit 
without  God's  assistance.'*'  Here, 
again,  we  see  a  memorable  precept  of 
St.  Paul  and  the  apostles  generany— 
the  same  precept,  and  built  on  the 
very  same  reason,  viz.  that  rulers  are  of 
God's  appointment. 

"  They  are  long-Uved  also :  imo- 
much,  that  many  of  them  live  above 
a  hundred  years,  by  meane  of  the 
simplicity  of  their  diet" 

Here  we  are  reminded  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist :  wliilst  others,  no 
doubt,  would  have  attained  the  same 
age,  had  they  not  been  cut  off  by 
martyrdom. 

In  many  other  p(nnt8  of  their  interior 
'discipline,    their   white   robes,    their 
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meaJB,  their  sileBce  and  gravity,  we  and  solitary  comors,  where  he  stood 
see  in  this  account  of  the  fissenes  a  in  conference  with  a  single  contrite 
mere  echo  of  the  primitive  economy  heart*  Were  the  subject  or  the  per- 
established  among  the  first  Christians,  son  different,  one  might  ascribe  a 
as  we  find  it  noti^  up  and  down  the  dramatic  purpose  and  a  scenical  art 
apostolic  constitutions.  to   the  vast  variety   of  the  circiun- 

It  is  remarkable  that  Josephus  no-  stances  and  situations  in  which 
tiees,  as  belonging  to  the  sect  of  the  Christ  is  introduced.  And  yet,  whilst 
Essenee,  the  order  of  «•  angels"  or  all  other  sorts  and  orders  of  men  con- 
messeogeiB.  Now,  eveiy  body  must  verse  with  him,  never  do  we  hear  of 
remember  this  order  of  officers  as  a  any  interview  between  him  and  the 
Christian  institution  noticed  in  the  Essenes.  Suppose  one  Evangelist 
Apocalvpee.  to  have  overlooked  such  a  scene,  ano- 

Finally,  in  all  that  is  said  of  the  ther  would  not.  In  part,  the  very 
contempt  which  the  Essenes  showed  source  of  the  dramatic  variety  in  the 
for  pain  and  death ;  and  that  *'  al.  New  Testament  scenes,  must  be 
though  tortured  and  distorted,  burnt  looked  for  in  the  total  want  of  collu- 
and  torn  to  pieces,  yet  could  they  not  sion  amongst  the  Evangelists.  Each 
be  made  to  flatter  their  tormentors,  or  throwing  hunself  back  upon  overmas- 
to  shed  a  tear,  but  that  they  smiled  tering  remembrances,  all-fflorified  to 
in  their  very  torments,"  &c,  we  see  his  heart,  had  no  more  need  to  considt 
the  regular  habit  of  Christian  martvrs  a  fellow.witness,  ths^i  a  man  needs,  in 
through  the  first  three  centuries.  We  rehearsing  the  circumstances  of  a  final 
see  X&X  principle  established  amongst  parting  with  a  wife  or  a  child,  to  seek 
them  so  early  as  that  first  ezamina-  coUateral  vouchers  for  his  &ct8. 
tioo  of  Pliny's  ;  for  he  is  so  well  aware  Thence  it  was  in  part  left  to  them- 
how  useless  it  would  be  to  seek  for  selves,  unmodified  by  each  other,  that 
any  discoveries  by  torture  applied  to  thev  attained  so  much  variety  in  the 
the  Christian  insn,  that  he  resorts  in-  miort  of  so  much  inevitable  sameness. 
fiUmtly  to  the  torture  of  female  ser-  One  man  was  impressed  by  one  case, 
vants.  The  secre^,  again,  as  to  their  a  second  by  another.  And  thus,  it  must 
opinions,  is  another  pomt  common  to  have  hai^|)ened  amongst  foiu*,  that  at 
the  supposed  Essenes  and  the  Chris-  least  one  would  have  noticed  the  Es- 
tiaus.  Why  the  Essenes,  as  ta  ortho.  senes.  But  no  one  of  the  four  gospels 
dux  Jewish  sect,  should  have  practised  alludes  to  them.  The  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
anv8ecre8y,Joeephos  would  have  found  ties,  again,  whether  by  a  fifth  author 
it  hard  to  say  ;  but  the  Christian  rea-  or  not,  is  a  fifth  body  of  remembrances, 
sons  will  appear  decisive  to  any  oum  a  fifth  act  of  the  memory  applied  to  the 
who  reflects.  followers  of  Christ    Yet  neither  does 

But  first  of  all,  let  us  recur  to  the  this  notice  them.  The  Apocalypse  of 
argument  we  have  just  employed,  and  St.  John,  reviewing  the  new  church  lor 
BummoD  yon  to  a  review  of  the  New  a  still  longer  penod,  and  noticing  all 
Testament  Christ,  during  his  mini-  the  great  ootstauding  features  of  the 
stiy  in  Palestine,  is  brought  as  if  by  state  mihtant,  then  unrolling  for  Chria- 
s|>eoial  arrangement  into  contact  tianity,  says  not  one  word  about  them, 
with  all  known  orders  of  men,-^  St  Peter— St.  James,  utterly  over- 
Seribes,  and  Doctors,  Pharisees  and  look  them.  Lastly,  which  weighs 
fiaddnceee,  Herodians  and  foUowees  more  than  all  the  rest,  St.  Paul,  the 
of  the  Baptists,  Roman  cheers,  inso*  learned  and  philosophic  apostle,  bred 
lent  with  aotbority,  tax^therers,  the  up  in  all  the  learning  of  the  most  ortho- 
Pariahs  of  the  land,  &lilean8,  the  dox  amonffst  the  Jews,  skives  no  sien 
most  undervalued  of  the  Jews,  Sama-  that  he  had  ever  heard  m  such  people, 
ritmns,  hoiTLiletothevery  nameof  Jew,  In  short,  to  sum  up  all  in  one  sexw 
rich  men  clothed  in  purple,  and  poor  tence,  the  very  word  Essene  and  E^ 
men  fishing  for  their  daily  bread,  the  senes  is  not  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
hapmr  and  those  that  sate  m  darkness,  ment 

wedding  parties  and  funeral  parties.  Now,  is  it  for  one  moment  to  be 
solitudes  amongst  hills  or  seashores,  credited— that  a  body  of  men  so  truly 
and  multitudes  that  could  not  be  spiritoal  in  the  eternals  of  their  creed, 
counted,  mighty  cities  and  hamlets  whatever  might  be  the  temporals  of 
the  most  obscure,  golden  sanhedrims,  their  practice,  should  have  won  no 
and  the  glorious  temple  where  he  word  of  praise  from  Christ  for  that 
qpoke  to  myriads  of  the  worshippers,  by  which  they  so  far  exceeded  other 
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sects — no  word  of  reproach  for  that  by 
which  they  might  happen  to  fall  short 
of  their  own  profession— no  word  of 
admonition,  founded  on  the  comparison 
between  their  good  and  their  bad — 
their  heavenly  and  earthly?  Or,  if 
that  had  been  supposable,  can  we  be. 
lieve  that  Christ's  enemies,  so  eager 
as  they  showed  themselves  to  turn 
even  the  Baptist  into  a  handle  of  re- 
proach against  the  new  teacher,  would 
have  lost  the  overwhelming  argument 
derived  from  the  Essenes  1  "A  new 
command  I  give  unto  you."  **  Not 
at  all,"  they  would  have  retorted — 
•*  Not  at  all  new.  Every  thing  spi- 
ritual in  your  ethics  has  been  anti. 
cipated  by  the  Essenes."  It  would 
have  been  alleged,  that  the  function 
of  Redeemer  for  Israel  was  to  be 
jtidged  and  tried  by  the  event.  The 
only  insUmt  touchstone  for  the  preten« 
sions  of  Christ  lay  in  the  divine  cha- 
racter of  his  morality,  and  the  spirit- 
uality of  that  worship  which  he  taught 
Miracles  were  or  were  not  from  God 
according  to  purposes  to  which  they 
ministered.  That  moral  doctrine 
and  that  worship  were  those  purposes. 
By  these  only  they  could  tiy  the 
soundness  of  an  beside  ;  and  if  these 
had  been  forestalled  by  the  Essenes, 
what  remained  for  any  new  teacher  or 
new  founder  of  a  religion  1  In  fact, 
were  the  palpable  lies  of  this  Jew. 
traitor  built  on  any  thing  but  delu- 
sions misinterpreted  by  his  own  igno- 
rant heart,  there  would  be  more  in 
that  one  tale  of  his  about  the  Essenes 
to  undermine  Christianity,  than  in  all 
the  batteries  of  all  the  infidels  to 
overthrow  it.  No  infidel  can  argue 
away  the  spirituality  of  the  Christian 
religion :  attacks  upon  miracles  leave 
^uU  unaffected.  But  be,  who  (con- 
fessing the  spirituality)  derives  it 
from  some  elder  and  unknown  source, 
at  one  stop  evades  what  ho  could  not 
master.  He  overthrows  without  op- 
position ;  and  enters  the  citadel 
through  ruins  caused  by  internal  ex- 
plosion. 

What  then  is  to  be  thought  ?  If  this 
tleathJike  silence  of  all  tne  evange- 
lists, and  all  the  apostles,  makes  it  a 
mere  impossibility  to  suppose  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  sect  as  the  Essenes 
in  the  thne  of  Christ,  did  such  a  sect 
arise  afterwards,  viz.  in  the  Epichris- 
tian  Greneration  1  Or,  if  not,  how  and 
by  what  steps  came  up  the  romance 
we  have  been  considering  ?  Was  there 
any  substance  in  the  tale?     Or,  if 


positively  none,  how  came  the  fiction  t 
Was  it  a  conscious  lie  ?  Was  it  a  mis- 
take ?    Was  it  an  exaggeration  ? 

Now,  our  idea  is  as  follows  : — What 
do  we  suppose  the  early  Christians  to 
have  been  called  ?  By  what  name  were 
they  known  amongst  themselves  and 
amongst  others  ?  Christians  .•  Not  at 
all.  When  it  is  said — •«  the  disciples 
were  first  called  Christians  at  Antx- 
och,"  we  are  satisfied  that  the  mean- 
ing is  not — this  name,  now  generaJ, 
was  first  used  at  Antioch  ;  but  that« 
whereas  we  foUowers  of  Christ  gener- 
ally call  one  another,  and  are  called  by 
a  particular  name  Xi  in  Antioch  that 
name  was  not  used ;  but  from  the  very 
beginning  they  were  called  by  another 
name,  viz.  Christians.  At  all  events, 
since  this  name  Christian  w^  confes- 
sedlv  used  at  Antioch  before  it  was 
used  any  where  else,  there  must  have 
been  another  name  elsewhere  for  the 
same  people.  What  was  that  name  ? 
It  was"  The  Brethren,'^  [olwkX^i;] 
and  at  times,  by  way  of  variety,  to 
prevent  the  awkwardness  of  too  mo. 
notonously  repeatingthe  same  word, 
perhaps  it  was  "  The  Faithful,*^  [ol 
ms-ot.]  The  name  Christians  traveU 
led,  we  are  convinced,  not  immediately 
amongst  themselves,  but  sk)wly 
amongst  their  enemies.  It  was  a  name 
of  reproach  ;  and  the  meaning  was — 
«•  We  Pagans  are  all  worshippers  of 
gods,  such  as  they  are ;  but  this  sect 
worships  a  man,  and  that  man  a  male- 
factor."  For,  though  Christ  should  pro- 
perly have  been  known  by  his  name, 
which  was  Jesus;  yet,  because  his 
6rime,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Jews,  lay  in 
the  df^ce  he  had  assumed— in  havinfl^ 
made  himself  the  Ckristos^  the  andnt^ 
of  God,  therefore  it  happened  that  he 
was  published  amongst  the  Roman 
world  by  that  name  :  his  ofi^nce,  his 
•«  titvJu8**or\  the  cross,  (the  king,  or  the 
anointed,)  was  made  his  Roman  name. 
Accordingly  Tacitus,  speaking  of  some 
insurgents  m  Judea,  says — «•  that  they 
mutinied  under  the  excitement  of 
Christ,  (not  Jesus,)  their  original 
ringleader,  (trnpulsore  Chre^to,)  And 
no  doubt  it  had  become  a  scoffinsr 
name,  until  the  Christians  disarroea 
the  scofl'  of  its  sting  by  assuming  it 
themselves ;  as  was  done  in  the  case 
of «« the  Beggars"  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  *•  the  Methodists'*  in  England. 

Well :  meantime,  what  name  did 
the  Christians  bear  in  then*  very  birth- 
place ?  Were  they  called  •*  the  breth- 
ren"   there  ?    No.     And  why  not 
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Simplf  beeaose  it  bad   beeoow   too 
dasgmitt  a  name.    To  be  bold,  to 
a£«it  aH  reaaooable  danger,  was  tb^ 
iDBtinct  and  tbeir  duty;   but  not  to 
tempt  utter  extinction  of  utter  redue- 
tkn  to  imbeciUty.     We  read  anues,  if 
we  imagine  tbat  tbe  fierj  pereecutioo, 
wfaieh     raged     against    ChriBt,    bad 
boned  itaetf  out  in  tbe  act  of  tbe  cru- 
afiBoo.      It  slept,  indeed,  for  a  brief 
interfal  i  but  tbat  was  from  neceesitj ; 
br  the  small  flock  of  scattered  sbeep 
etsily  secreted  tberaseftfes.  No  sooner 
did  tb^  multiply  a  little,  no  sooner 
did    tbeir    meetings    again    proclaim 
tbdr  »  whereabouts,**  tban  tbe  snake 
iDond  tbem  out,  again  raised  its  spiiy 
cteA  amongst  tbem,  and  again  crusb- 
ed  tbem  I&  a  time.    Tbe  martyrdom 
of  St.  Stepben  sbowed  tbat  no  jesting 
wiB  intended.     It  was  determined  tbat 
tEunples  sboold  be  made.    It  was  re. 
sotted  that  tbis    revolt    against   tbe 
Temple  (tbe  Law  and  tbe  Propbets) 
mast  be  put  down.    The  next  event' 
qoickened  this  agency  sevenfokl.    A 
gresl  servant  of  tbe  persecution,  in 
tbe  very  agony  of  the  storm  which 
be  was  bimseif  guiding   and    point- 
mg,    working   tbe   very   artillery   of 
Jerunlem  upon  some  scent  which  his 
Moodbounds  had  found  in  Sjrria,  sod- 
denly,  in  one  hour  passed  over  to  the 
eoeaiy.      What  <^  tbat3      Did  that 
fisitie  the  persecution  1    Probably  it 
£d :  fiuinre  from  wicbin  was  what  they 
bad  not  kx>ked  for.      Bat  the   fear 
which  it  bred  was  sister  to  the  wrath 
of  befl.    The  snake   tomed   round; 
but  not  for  flight.    It  turned  to  &8ten 
upon  tbe  ravolter.    St  Paul's  authority 
as  a  leader  in  tbe  Jewish   councils 
availed  bim  nodiing  after  this.    Orders 
were  undoubtedly  expedited  from  Je- 
fOBsJem  to  Damascus,  as  soon  as  mes- 
seugers  could  be  interchanged,  for  his 
aanasination.      And   assassinated    he 
would  have  been,  had  be  been  twenty 
8l  Paufe,  but  for  bis  secret  evasion, 
and   Ins  flight  to   Arabia.      Idumea, 
probably  a  sort  of  Ireland  to  Judea, 
waa  the  country  to  winch  he  fled; 
wbere  again  he  might  have  been  found 
out,  but  bis  capture  would  have  cost  a 
aagutiatkHi ;  and  in  all  bkebhood  be 
lay  noknown  amongst  crowds*    Nor 
ad  be  venture  to  show  his  &ce  again 
in  Jerusalem  for  some  veara ;  and  Uien 
again  not  till  a  term  of  fourteen  years, 
nii  a  g^ieration,  during  which  many 
(tf  tbe  Duming  xealots,  and  of  those 
who  Goold  bave  obalknged  bioi  per- 
10* 


BonaHy  as  tbe  jfrtat  apostate,  must 
bave  gone  to  their  last  sleep. 

During  tbe  whole  of  this  noviciate  for 
Christianity ;  and  in  fact  throughout 
tbe  whole  Bpichristian  era,  there  was 
a  brooding  danger  over  the  nbne  and 
prospects  of  Christianity.  To  hold  up 
a  band,  to  put  forth  ^a  bead,  in  the 
blinding  storm,  was  to  pensh.  It  was 
to  sohoit  and  tempt  destructioo.  Tbat 
could  not  be  right.  Those  who  were 
answerable  for  the  great  interest  coa- 
fided  to  them,  if  in  their  own  persons 
they  might  have  braved  the  anger  of 
tbe  times,  were  not  at  liberty  to  do  so 
on  tbis  account— that  it  would  bave 
stopped  eflbetually  tbe  expansion  of  tbe 
Church.  Martyrdom  and  persecution 
formed  tbe  atmosphere  in  which  it 
throve;  but  not  the  frost  of  death. 
What,  then,  did  the  Others  of  tbe 
Church  do?  You  read  that,  during  a 
part  of  tbis  Bpichristian  age,  *«tbe 
churches  had  peace.^  True,  they  bad 
sa  But  do  you  know  how  they  bad 
it  T    Do  you  guess  what  they  did  1 

It  was  this :  They  said  to  each  other 
— If  we  are  to  stand  such  consuming 
fires  as  we  have  seen,  one  year  will  fin- 
ish  us  all.  And  then  what  will  become 
of  the  succession  that  we  are  to  leave 
behind  us?  We  must  hide  ourselves 
efibctually.  And  this  can  be  dune  only 
by  symbolizing.  Any  lesser  disguise 
our  persecutors  will  penetrate.  But 
this,  by  its  very  nature,  will  baffle 
them,  and  yet  provide  fully  for  tbe 
nursing  of  an  infant  Church.  Theypro- 
ceedec^  therefore,  thus : — •*  Let  there 
be  darkness" — was  the  first  word  of 
command  :  *«  Jet  us  muiBe  ourselves  in 
thick  clouds,  which  no  human  eye  can 
penetrate.  Aiid  towards  this  purpose 
let  us  immediately  take  a  symbolic 
name.  'And,  because  any  name  that 
expresses  or  implies  a  secret  fraternity 
—a  fraternity  bound  together  by  any 
hidden  tie  or  purpose— 'Will  instantly 
be  challenged  for  the  christian  bro- 
therhood under  a  new  masque,  instant- 
ly the  bloody  Sanhedrim  will  get  to 
thehr  old  practices— torturing  our 
weaker  members,  (as  afterwanis  the 
cruel  i^iny  selected  for  torture  tbt 
poor  frafl  women-servants  of  the  bre- 
thren,) and  the  wolf  will  be  raging 
amonffst  our  folds  in  three  mont£,— - 
therefore  two  things  are  requisite; 
one,  that  this  name  which  we  assume 
should  be  such  as  to  disarm  suspicioo, 
[in  this  they  acted  upon  the  instinct  of 
those  birdfl^  wbick  artfUly  eonstnist 
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signs  and  appetfanees  to  draw  away 
the  fowler  from  their  young  ones;] 
the  other,  that  in  case,  after  all,  some 
suspicion  should  arise,  and  the  enemy 
again  break  in,  there  must  be  three  or 
four  barriers  to  storm  before  he  can  get 
to  the  stronghold  in  the  centre." 

Upon  this  principle  all  was  arranged 
First,  for  the  name  that  was  to  disarm 
suspicion — what  name  couM  do  that? 
Why,  what  «x»  the. suspicion?  A  sus- 
picion that  Christian  embers  were 
sleeping  under  the  ashes.  True :  but 
why  was  that  suspicious?  Why  had 
it  ever  been  suspicious  ?  For  two  rea- 
sons :  because  the  Christian  faith  was 
supposed  to  carry  a  secret  hostiUly  to 
the  temple  and  its  whole  ritual  eco- 
nomy ;  secondly,  for  an  earnest  politi- 
cal reason,  be<^use  it  was  believed  to 
tend,  by  mere  necessity,  to  such  tu- 
mults or  revolutions  as  would  furnish 
the  Roman,  on  tiptoe  for  this  excuse, 
with  a  plea  for  taking  away  the  Jewish 
name  and  nation;  Uiat  is,  for  taking' 
away  their  Jewish  atUonomi/f  (or  admi- 
nistration by  their  own  Mosaic  code,) 
which  they  still  had,  though  otherwise 
in  a  state  of  dependency.  Well  now,  for 
this  sort  of  suspicion,  no  name  could  be 
80  admirably  fitted  as  one  drawn  from 
the  very  ritual  service  of  that  very  Tern- 
pie  which  was  supposed  to  be  in  danger. 
That  Temple  toas  in  dangei' :  the  rocks 
on  which  it  stood  were  already  quak. 
ing  beneath  it.  All  was  aocoraplished. 
ItB  doom  had  gone  forth.  Shadows 
of  the  coming  fate  were  spreading 
thick  before  it  Its  defenderB  had  a  dim 
rois^ving  of  the  storm  that  was  ga. 
thermg.  But  tbe]^  mistook  utterly 
the  quarter  from  wluch  it  was  to  come. 
And  they  closed  the  great  gates  against 
an  enemy  that  entered  by  the  psstem. 
However,  they  could  not  apprehend  a 
oe  in  a  society  that  professed  a  special 
interest  in  Israel  The  name  chosen, 
therefore,  was  derived  from  the  very 
costume  of  the  Jewish  High  Priest, 
the  pontifical  ruler  of  the  temple. 
This  great  officer  wore  upon  his  breast 
a  splendid  piece  of  jewellery  ;  twelve 
precious  stones  were  inserted  in  the 
breast-pkite,  representing  the  twelve 
sons  of  Jacob,  or  twelve  tribes'^  o 


Israel:  ondAiswu  etMei  Ae  Etien. 
Consequently  to  announce  themselves 
as  the  Society  cf  the  £tse»— was  to 
express  a  peculiar  solicitude  for  the 
children  of  Israel  Under  this  masque 
nobody  could  suspect  any  hostihty  to 
Jerusalem  or  its  temple;  nobody, 
therefore,  under  the  existing  miscon. 
ception  of  Christian  objects  and  the 
Christian  character,  couM  suspect  a 
Christian  society. 

But  was  not  this  hypocritical  dis- 
guise ?  Not  at  all  A  profession  was 
Qius  made  of  paramount  regard  to 
Judea  and  her  chikfren.  Why  not? 
Christians  every  where  turned  with 
love,  and  yearning,  and  thank  fulnees 
the  profoundest,  to  that  *^Holy  City/' 
(so  csdlod  by  Christ  himself)  which 
had  kept  alive  for  a  thousand  years 
the  sole  vestiges  of  pure  fiaatb,  and 
which,  for  a  mr  longer  term,  mysti- 
cally represented  that  people  which 
had  known  the  true  Gody  **  when  all 
our  fathers  worshipped  stocks  and 
stones."  Christians,  or  they  wouki 
have  been  no  Christians,  every  where 
prayed  for  her  peace.  And  if  the 
downfol  of  Jerusalem  was,  connected 
with  the  rise  of  Christianity,  that  was 
not  through  any  enmity  borne  to 
Jerusalem  by  Christians,  (as  the  Jews 
folsely  imagine  ;)  but  because  it  was 
not  suitable /or  the  majesty  of  God,  as 
the  father  of  truth,  to  keep  up  a  sepa- 
ration amongst  the  nations  when  the 
frUness  of  time  in  his  counsels  reqmred 
that  all  separatfon  should  be  at  an 
end.  At  his  bidding  the  Temple  had 
been  raised.  At  his  bidding  the  Tem- 
ple must  be  destroyed.  Nothing  could 
have  saved  it  but  becoming  Christian. 
The  end  was  accomplished  for  which  it 
had  existed ;  a  great  river  had  been 
kept  pure;  that  was  now  to  expand 
into  an  ocean. 

.  But,  as  to  any  h3rpocrisy  in  the  £a- 
thers  of  this  indispensable  scheme  for 
keeping  alive  the  fire  that  burned  on 
the  altar  of  Christianity,  that  was  im. 
possible.  So  far  from  needing  to  as- 
sume  more  love  for  Judaism  than  they 
had,  we  know  that  their  very  infirmity 
was  to  have  by  much  too  sectarian  and 
exclusive  a  rc^rd  for  those  who  were 


*  **  The  twelve  tribe*."  It  ii  a  beaotifbl  circumstance  in  the  symbology  of  tbe 
Jewish  ritual,  where  all  is  symbolic  and  all  significant,  where  all  in  Milton's  lan- 
guage **  was  meant  mysteriously,'*  that  the  ten  tribes  were  not  blotted  out  from  the 
broMt-plate  after  their  revolt ;  no,  nor  after  their  idoktions  lapse,  nor  after  tlMir 
captivity,  nor  after  their  supposed  utter  dispersfon.  Their  names  still  homed 
in  the  brsast-plate,  though  their  earthly  plaee  knew  them  no  mare. 
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nyoBcmted  by  the  Tmnple.  The 
Bulet  which  eonceak  noting  of  any 
SMB^  errora,  does  sot  eoD^al  that. 
And  we  know  that  all  the  weight  of 
the  gnat  inieiiectiiaJ  apostle  was  ne- 
cesB&ry  to  overrule  the  errors,  in  t>^ 
fGiDt,  of  St  Peter.  The  fervid  apostle 
ened ;  and  St.  P^til  ••  wkhstood  him  to 
faM  hee."  But  bis  very  error  proves 
the  mora  certainiy  his  sincerity  and 
sDgieDeas  of  heart  in  setting  op  a  so- 
decy  that  ahould  profess  in  its  name 
the  service  of  Jerusalem  and  her  child- 
ren as  its  primary  fonctioiL  The  name 
£jsai  and  Esaeaes  was  sent  before  to 
dnann  sm^Mcionandas  a  pledge  of  loyal 
fiddity. 

Next,  however,  this  society  was  to 
be  a  secret  sodety — an  Eleusinian  sc^ 
ci^ — a  Freemason  society.  For,  if 
it  were  not,  how  was  it  to  provide  fer 
the  enltare  of  Christianity  ?  Now,  if 
the  reader  pausee  a  moment  to  review 
the  oooditioo  of  Palestine  and  the 
neighbouring  countries  at  that  time, 
he  Witt  begin  to  see  the  opening  there 
WIS  for  sQcb  a  socieCy.  The  condition 
of  the  times  was  agitated  and  tomul- 
toooB  beyond  any  thing  witnessed 
amoD^  men,  except  at  the  Reforma- 
tiao  and  the  French  Revolution.  The 
Dune  on  the  Pagan  altars  was  growing 
ptle,  the  oracles  over  the  eardi  were 
■iiittftring  their  alarm,  panic  terrors 
were  fu^ag  ufxm  nations,  murmurs 
were  arising,  winspers  circiuating  from 
nobody  kn^  whence— that  out  of  the 
East  about  this  time  should  arise  some 
great  and  mysterious  deliverer.  This 
wJueper  had  spread  to  Rome — was  cnr^ 
rent  eveiy  where.  It  was  one  of  those 
awM  wtispera  that  have  no  author. 
Nobody  cciikl  ever  trace  it.  Nobody 
could  evergoess  by  what  fMith  it  had 
travelled.  But  observe,  in  that  gene* 
lation,  at  Rome  and  all  parts  of  the  Me- 
diterranean to  the  west  of  Palestine, 
the  wcrd  *•  Oriens"  had  a  technical  and 
imited  meaning;  it  was  restricted  to 
Syria,  of  which  Palestine  formed  a 
seetkm.  This  use  of  the  word  will 
exfi^in  itself  to  any  body  who  looks 
at  a  raap  of  the  Mediterranean  as  seen 
iroai  Itai^.  But  some  years  after  the 
Epicfaristian  generation,  the  word  be- 
gan to  extend ;  and  very  naturally,  as 
the  Roman  armies  hegdjn  to  make 
garroanent  conquests  nearer  to  the 
fiopbrates.  Under  these  remarkable 
civeumstanees,  and  agitated  beyond 
measure  between  the  oppression  of  the 
Roman  armies  <m  the  one  hand  and 


the  cooseiouaoess  of  a  peeoliar  de. 
pendence  on  God  on  the  other,  aH 
thoughtful  Jews  were  disturbed  in 
mind.  The  more  conscientioiM,  the 
more  they  were  agitated.  Was  it  their 
duty  to  resist  the  Romans?  God  could 
dehver  them  doubtless ;  but  God  work- 
ed oftentimes  by  human  means.  Was  it 
his  pleasure  that  they  should  resMt  by 
arms?  Others  again  replied — If  you 
do,  then  you  prepare  an  excuse  (or  the 
Romans  to  extirpate  your  nation. 
Many,  again,  turned  more  to  religMMiB 
hopes :  Uiese  were  they  who,  in  &rip^ 
tural  language,  ««waited  fer  the  con-  * 
eolation  of  Israel:"  that  is,  they 
trusted  in  that  Messiah  who  had  been 
promised,  and  they  yearned  for  his 
manifestation.  They  mourned  over 
Judea ;  thev  felt  that  she  had  rebelled ; 
but  she  had  been  afflicted,  and  perhaps 
her  transgressions  might  now  oe  blot- 
ted outt  cmd  her  glory  might  now  be 
approaching.  Of  this  class  was  he 
who  took  Christ  in  his  arms  when  an 
infent  in  the  Temple.  Of  this  claas 
were  the  two  rich  men,  Jodeph  and 
Nicodemus,  who  united  to  bury  him. 
But  even  of  this  class  many  there  were 
who  took  different  views  of  the  func- 
tions properly  bekmging  to  the  Mes. 
siah;  and  many  that  either  through 
this  difierence  of  original  views,  or 
from  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the 
life  of  Jesus,  doubted  whether  he  were 
indeed  the  promised  Messiah.  £ven 
John  the  Baptist  doubted  that,  and  his 
question  Ufxn  that  point,  addressed 
to  Christ  hioMel^  ^  Art  thou  he  who 
should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  an- 
other ?"  has  been  generally  fancied  sin- 
gularly at  war  with  his  own  earlier  tes- 
timony, M  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God, 
that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world." 
But  it  is  not  The  ofl&^es  of  mysterious 
change  fer  Israel  were  prophetically 
announced  as  coming  through  a  series 
and  succession  of  characters — Elias, 
•'that  prq[>het,''  and  the  Messiah. 
The  successicxi  might  even  be  more  di. 
vided.  And*  the  Bai^tist,  who  did  not 
know  himself  to  be  Eiias,  might  rea- 
sonably be  in  doubt  (and  at  a  time  tohm 
his  career  woe  only  beginning)  whe- 
ther Jesus  were  the  Messiah. 

Now,  out  of  these  mixed  elements- 
men  in  every  stage  and  gradation  of 
belief  or  spiritual  knowlec^  but  all 
musing,  pondering,  fermenting  in  their 
minds — all  tempest-shaken,  softow- 
haunted,  perplexed,  hoping,  seeking, 
doubting,  trusting— the  ap<wtles  would 
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«ee  abundant  means  for  peopling  the 
lower  or  initiatoiy  ranks  of  their  new 
society.  Such  a  craving  for  light  from 
above  probably  never  existed.  The 
land  was  on  the  brink  of  oonvulsioos, 
and  all  men  felt  it.  Even  amongst  the 
rolers  m  Jerusalem  had  been  some  who 
saw  the  truth  of  Christ's  mi8sk>n,  thoogh 


that,  after  this  probatioDary  attendance 
is  finished,  ^  they  are  parted  into  fiaor 
classes ;"  and  these  daases,  he  teUsus, 
areso'severely  separated  from  all  inter- 
communion, that  merel  v  to  have  touch- 
ed  each  other  was  a  poUntion  that  re- 
quired a  solemn  purification.  Finally, 
as  if  all  this  were  nothing,  though  other. 


selfish  terrors  had  kept  back  their  tes-  wise  disallowing  of  oaths,  yet  in  this  as 

timony.    From  every  rank  and  order  of  in  a  service  of  God,  oaths,  which  Joee- 

men,  would  press  in  the  meditative  to  a  phus  styles  *•  tremendous,"  are  exacted 

society  where  they  would  all  receive  of  each  member,  that  he  will  reveal 

sympathy  whatever   might   be    their  nothing  of  what  he  leam& 
views,  and  many  would  receive  light.  Who  can  fsLil  to  see,  in  these  multi- 

l^his  society — how  was  it  constituted?  plied  precautions  for  guardmg,  what 

Ih  the  innermost  class  were  placed,  no  according  to  Josephus  is  no  secret  at  all, 

doubt,  all  those,  and  those  only,  who  nor  any  thing  approaching  to  a  secret, 

were    thoroughly    Christians.      The  that  here  we  have  a  oenUal  Christian 

danger  was  from  Christianity.     And  society,  secret  from  necessity,' caations 

this  danger  was  made  operative  only  to  excess  from  the  extremity  of  the 

by  associating  with  the  mature  and  dai^r,  and  surrounding  themselves  in 

gerfect  Christian  any  false  brother,  any  their  outer  rings  by  merely  Jewish  dis- 

alf.Christian,  any  hypocritical  Chris-  ciples,  but  tb^  whose  state  of  oiiBd 

tian,  any  wavering  Christian.  To  meet  promised  a  hopeful  soil  for  the  solemn 

this  danger  there  must  be  a  winnowing  and  aj&ctingdisooveries  which  awaited 

and  a  sirnng  of  all  candidates.     And  them  in  the  hij^her  stages  of  their  pro- 

because  the  danger  was  awful,  involv-  gross.    Here  is  the  true  solution  of  this 


ing  not  one  but  many,  not  a  human  in- 
terest but  a  heavenly  interest ;  there, 
fore  these  winnowings  and  siftings  must 
be  many,  must  be  repeated,  must  be 
soul-searching.  Nay,  even  that  will 
not  suffice.  Oaths,  pledges  to  God  as 
w^l  as  to  man,  must  be  exacted.  All 
this  the  apostles  did :  serpents  by  ex- 
perience, in  the  midst  of  their  dove-like 
faith,  they  acted  as  wise  stewards  for 
Ck)d.    They  surrounded  their  own  cen- 


mysterious  society,  the  Essenes,  never 
mentioned  in  any  one  record  of  the 
Christian  generation,  and  that  because 
it  first  took  its  rise  in  the  necessities  '<^ 
the  Epichristmn  generation.  There  is 
more  by  a  good  deal  to  say  of  these  Es- 
senes ;  but  this  is  enough  for  the  pre- 
sent; And  if  any  man  asks  how  they 
came  to  be  traced  to  so  fabulous 
an  antiquity,  the  account  now  given 
easily  explains  that  Three  aothors  only 


tral  consistoiy  with  lines  impassable  to    mention   them — Pliny,    Phifo-Judieus, 


treachery.  Josephus,  the  blind  Jew, 
blind  in  heart,  we  mean,  and  under- 
standing,  reporting  a  matter  of  which 
he  had  no  comprehension,  nor  could 
have — (for  we  could  show  to  demon* 
stration  that,  for  a  specific  reason^  he 
could  not  have  belonged  to  the  society,) 
— even  this  man,  in  his  utter  darkness, 
telegraphs  to  us  by  many  signals,  rock- 
ets thrown  up  by  the  apostles,  which 


and  Josephus.  Plmy  builds  upon 
these  two  last,  and  other  Jewish  ro. 
manoers.  The  two  last  may  be  con- 
sidered as  contemporaries.  And  aS 
that  they  allege  as  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  sect,  flows  naturally  from  the  cob. 
dition  and  circumstances  of  the  outer- 
most circle  in  the  series  of  the  classes. 
They  were  occupied  exclusively  wit^ 
Judaism.    And  Judaism  had  in  ract,  as 


come  round  and  are  visible  to  us,  but    we  all  know,  that  real  antiquity  in  its 


unseen  by  him,  what  it  is  that  the  apos- 
tles were  about.  He  tells  us  expressly, 
that  a  preparatory  or  trial  period  of  two 
years  was  exacted  of  every  candidate 
before  his  admission  to  any  order; 


people,  and  its  rites,  and  its  sjrmbole, 
which  these  then  umnititaed  authors  un- 
derstand aid  flmcy  to  have  been  meant 
(^  the  ^sssfKS  as  a  phiksophica]  sect. 
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Pabt  IV. 

FovtunafCTo  l«ca  netolks  et 
iluaerep 


Bperttnu, 
Trmnamuuu  incerto*  honnrea, 
Nunc  mthl,  nuDc  alll  benifoa. 
LmmIo  flMaentam  :  al  oeleroa  quadt 
Fttuuu,  resigiio  qusdedit,  et  mea 
Vinute  me  hivolvo,  probamque 
Paaperkm  alne  dote  quano. 

Uos.  CAaM .  Lib.  UL  4 


When*  after  his  return  from  Mr. 
GammoD'e  chambers,  at  Tfaavies'  Inn, 
l^mouBe  wxjke  at  an  early  boor  in  the 
morning,  be  was  labooring  under  the 
crtfinary  effects  of  unaccastomed  ine- 
briety. His  moath  and  lips  were  per- 
ke^  parched;  there  was  a  horrid 
we^t  proosing  on  his  achinr  eyes, 
lad  npon  hie  throbbing  bead.  His  pfl. 
tov  seemed  undulating  beneath  hun, 
utd'erery  thing  swimming  around  him : 
but  when,  to  crown  tbe  whole,  he  was 
rcrased  from  a  momentary  nap  by  the 
insuppm table — ^the  loathed  impottu- 
mtiesof  Mrs.  SqnaHop,  that  he  would 
jnstflit  up  and  partake  of  tlvee  thick 
rounds  of  hot  buttered  toast,  and  a 
great  basin  of  smoking 'tea,  whieh 
woidd  do  him  so  much  gM)d,  and  settle 
bis  stomach — at  all  events,  if  he'd  only 
have  a  thimbleful  of  gin  in  it — poor 
T^itmoose  was  &irly  overcome.  He  lay 
ID  bed  an  that  day,  during  which  he 
underwent  veir  severe  sufierings ;  and 
it  was  not  till  towards  night  that  he 
began  to  have  any  thii^  like  a  distinct 
recollection  of  the  evening  he  had  spent 
with  Mr.  Gammon  ;  who,  by  the  way, 
had  sent  one  of  the  clerks,  during  the 
afternoon,  to  inquire  after  biro.  He  did 
not  get  out  of  bed  on  the  Tuesday  till 
ful  twefre  o'clock,  when,  in  a  very 
ridce^  condition,  be  made  bis  ap. 
pearanoe  at  the  shop  of  Messrs.  Dowlas 
and  Ca ;  on  approaching  which,  he 
mt  a  sudden  faintness,  annng  from 
mingled  apprehension  aiid  disgust. 

M  What  are  yon  doing  here,  sir  ?— 
You're  no  longer  in  my  employment, 
■r,**  exclaimi^  Tag-rag,  atteronting 
to  speak  calmly,  as  be  nurried  uown 
the  shop  to  meet  Titmoose,  and  plant- 
ing himiself  r^t  in  the  way  df  his  lan- 
gmd  and  pallid  shopman. 

«  Sir," — ftuntly  exclaimed  Tit- 
moose,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

•*  Very  much  obliged,  sir— very !  by 
tbe  ofier  of  yonr  valuable  services/'  said 
Ts^-ra^.  «*But— lAoi's  the  way  out 
agam,  nr — that !— there ! — good  morn- 


ing, sir, — good  moraing,  sir ! — that's  tbe 
wav  out" — and  he  edged  on  Titmouse, 
till  he  had  hvAy  got  him  into  the  street 
— with  infinite  difficulty  restraining 
himself  from  giving  hhn  a  parting  kick. 
Titmouse  stood  for  a  moment  before 
the  door,  trembling  and  aghast,  look* 
ingin  a  bewildered  manner  at  the  shop ; 
but  Ta^-rag  again  making  his  appear* 
ance,  Titmouse  slowly  walked  away 
and  returned  to  his  k)dgingB. — Oh 
that  Mr.  Gammon  bad  witnened  the 
scene— thought  he— and  so  have  been 
satisfied  that  it  had  been  Tag-rag  who 
had  put  an  end  to  his  service,  not  he 
hhnself  who  had  quitted  it. 

The  next  day,  about  tbe  sune  hour, 
Mr.  Gkmimon  made  his  appearance  at 
Messrs.  Dowlas  and  Company's,  and 
inquired  for  Mr.  Tag-rag,  who  pre- 
sently presented  himself^-and,  recoff. 
ninng  Mr.  Gammon,  who  naturally 
reminded  htm  of  Tftmouse,  changed 
colour  a  Kttie. 

**  What  did  you  please  to  want,  sir !" 
inquired  Bfr.Tag.ragy  with  a  would- 
be  rescrfute  air,  twhhng  round  hie 
watch-key  with  some  meigy. 

**  Only  a  few  minutes'  conversaticii, 
sh*,  if  ^ou  please,"  said  Mr.  Gam- 
mon,  with  such  a  sign^oant  manner  as 
a  little  disturbed  Mr.  Tag-rag  ;  who, 
with  an  ill-suppoited  sneer,  bowed, 
very  low,  and  led  the  way  to  his  own 
little  room.  Having  closed  tbe  door, 
he,  with  an  exceedmgly  civil  air,  beg. 
ged  Mr.  Gammon  to  be  seated ;  and 
then  occupied  the  chair  opposite  to 
him,  and  awaited  tbe  issue  with  ilU 
diaguised  anxiety. 

•*  I  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Tag-rag," 
commenced  Gammon,  with  his  usmd 
elegant  and  feeling  manner,  ««that 
any  misunderatanmng  should  have 
arisen   between  you   and   Mr.   Tit- 


"  You're  a  lawyer,  sn*,  I  suppose  ?" 
Mr.  Gammon  bowed.  ^  Then  you 
must  know,  sir,  that  there  are  always 
two  sides  to  a  quarrel." 
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'*YeB— yoa  are  right,  Mr,  Tag- 
rajgr;  aDd,  having  alr^y  heard  Mr. 
Titmouse'8  version,  may  I  be  favoured 
with  your  account  of  your  reasons 
for  dismissing  him?  For  he  teiJs  us 
that  yesterday  you  dismissed  him  sud. 
deniy  from  your  emplojrment*  without 
giving  him  any  warn*'— 

«  So  I  did,  sir  ;  and  what  of  that  V* 
inquired  Tag-raj^,  tossing  his  head 
with  an  air  of  denanee.  **  Things  are 
come  to  a  pretty  pass  indeed,  when  a 
man  can't  dismiss  a  dmokeuy  idle, 
impudent  vagabond." 

*'  Do  youaeriously  charge  him  with 
being  such  a  character,  and  can  you 
frove  your  charges,  Mr.  Tag-rag  t" 
mquired  Gammon,  gravely. 

«(  Prove  'em  j  yes,  sir,  a  hundred 
times  ever ;  so  will  all  my  yoimg  men." 

«*And  in  a  court  of  justice^  Mr. 
Tag-rag  1" 

**  Oh !  he's  goin^  to  law,  is  he  1  That's 
why  you're  come  nere — ah,  ha !  when 
yoa  can  make  a  silk  purse  out  df  a 
sow's  ear,  you  may  get  your  bill  out 
of  Mr.  Tittlebat  Titmouse  f^rha,  ha, 
ha!"  laughed  Tag-rag,  hoping  thereby 
to  conee^  how  much  he  was  really 
startled. 

M  Well— -that's  our  look-out,  Mr. 
Tag-rag :  to  Mr.  Titmouse,  his  charac- 
ter is  as  vakiabie  as.  Mr.  Tag-rag's 
ia  to  him.  In  short,  lie  has  pla^ 
himself  in  our  hands,  and  we  are  re- 
solved to  go  on  with  the  case,  if  it 
costs  us  a  hundred  pounds— we  are, 
indeed,  Mr.  Tag.jrag." 

**  Why — he's  not  a  peoay  in  the 
world  to  go  to  law  with !"  exclaimed 
Tag-rag,  with  an  air  of  mingled  won- 
der and  contempt 

'<  But  you  foiget,  Mr.  Tag.iig,  that 
if  Mr^  Titmovse's  account  soould  turn 
out  to  be  correct  it  vnll  be  ytmr  pocket 
that  must  pay  all  the  expenses,  amount- 
ing probably  to  twenty  times  the  sum 
which  a  jui^r  may  award  to  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse." 

**  Law,  sir ! — ^It's  not  justice^I  hate 
law — give  me  common  senae  and  com- 
mon honesty  !" 

*«Both  of  them  would  condemn 
▼our  conduct,  Mr,  Tag-rag ;  for  I  have 
heard  a  full  account  of  what  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse has  su^red  at  vour  bands — of 
the  cause  of  your  sudden  wamiug  to 
him,  and  your  still  more  sudden  dis- 
nussalof  yesterday.  Ob,  Mr.  Tag-rag ! 
upon  my  honour,  it  won't  do— not  for 
a  moment — and  ^  should  you  go  on, 
rely  upon  what  I  tell  you,  that  it  will 
cost  you  dear." 


•<  And  suppose,  sir,"  said  Tag-ra^, 
in  a  would-be  contemptuous    tone 
•<  I  should  have  witnesses  to  prove  all 
I've  said — which  of  us  will  lo^  faaaj 
then,  sir  I" 

"  Which,  indeed  !  However,  since 
that  is  your  humour,  I  can  only  aeaore 
you  that  Mr.  Titmouse  defies  you  to 
prove  any  misconduct  on  his  part.  We 
have  taken  up  his  cause,  aiid,  as  you 
may  perhaps  find,  we  shall  not  easily 
let  It  drop." 

<*  1  mean  do  ofl^nce,  sir,"  said  Tag^ 
rag,  in  a  mitigated  tone  ;  «*  but  I  must 
say,  that  ever  since  you  first  canae 
here.  Titmouse  has  been  quite  anothu* 
perscKi,  He  seems  not  to  know  who 
I  am,  nor  to  care  either — and  he's 
perfectly  unbearable." 

•<  My  dear  sir,  what  has  he  said  or 
done  ? — that,  you  know,  is  what  you 
must  be  prepared  to  prove." 

**  Well,  sir  !  ana  which  of  us  is 
likely  to  be  best  off  for  witnesses  1 — 
Think,  of  that,  sir-^I've  eighteen 
young  men" 

«<  We  shall  chance  that,  sir,"  replied 
Gammon,  shrugging  his  shoulders ; 
«  but^  again,  iaSc,  what  did  you  dis- 
nuss  him  for?  and  I  request  a  plain, 
straight-forward  answer." 

"What  did  I  dismiss  him  for?— 
Haven't  1  eyes  and  ears  ? — First  and 
foremost,  he's  the  most  odious-man* 
nered  fellow  1  ever  came  near— and — 
he  hadn't  a  shirt  to  his  back,  when  I 
first  took  him — the  ungrateful  wretch ! 
Sir,  ifs  not  against  the  kw,  I  sap- 
pose,  to  haie  a  aian ;— and  if  it  isn't, 
how  I  hate  Titmouse  !" 

'*  Mr.  Tag-rag,'*— said  Grammon, 
lowering  hie  voice,  and  fooking  very 
earnest^  at  his  companioii — "  can  I 
Bay  a  word  to  you  in  confidence — the 
strictest  coi^ence  ?" 

*«  What's  it  about,  sir?"  mquired 
Tag-rag,  with  an  apprehensive  air. 

'*  I  dare  say  you  may  have  felt, 
perhaps,  rather  surprised  at  the  in- 
terest which  I — in  met  our  office,  the  ' 
office  of  Quirk,  Grammon,  and  Snap, 
in  Saflron  Hill---&ppear  to  have  taken 
in  Mr.  Titmouse." 

*^  Why,  sir,  it's  vour  look-out  to 
see  how  you're  to  be,  paid  for  what 
you're  doing, — and  I  dare  say  lawyers 
generally  keep  a  pretty  sharp  look-out 
in  that  direction." 

Grammon  smiled,  and  continued — 
<^  It  may,  perhaps,  a  little  surjniee 
you,  Mr.  Tag-rag,  to  hear  that  your 
present  (ought  I  to  say,  your  lain?) 
shopman,  Mr.  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  is 
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It  tfavBioiiieiit  probably  the  very  kioki- 
est  man  in  tins  kiogdom/' 

••  Wliy — ^yoa  doaH  mean  to  eay  he'a 
tews  a  prize  in  the  lottery  1"— ex- 
dumed  T^^^ng,  prickiiig  op  his  eara. 

*  Fho !  my  dear  sir,  duu  is  a  mere 
tnie  compared  with  the  good  fortune 
*Jat  kas  beiaUen  faim.  He  tnms  oat 
to  be  the  VDdoubted  owner  of  an  estate 
at  leaet  ten  thousand  a-year, 
I  a  great  accnrnnlstion  of  ready 


-^ 


tboosand  a-year,  sir  ! — My 
•  —  Tittlebat  Titmooae  ! — 
Ton  thousand  a.year !"  faltered  Tag. 
ng,  after  a  pauee* 

•>l  hare  ae  little  doubt  of  the  hct, 
as  1  have  that  yon  yesterday  tomed 
faiaoatofdoora." 

**  Bat — who  eoold  have  dreamt  it  1 
Bxm  was — bow  was  I  to  know  it?" 

•'That's  the  det,  however/'  said 
Gamaioa,  shruggiBg  his  shouklerB. 
Tigjag  wrigig^led  about  in  his  chair« 
pA  bis  hands  m  and  oat  of  his  poek- 
ets,  acratehed  his  head,  and  conti- 
DDsd  staring  open-moothed  at  the 
Dearer  of  floch  astoundrng  intelligence. 
**  Perhaps  all  this  is  meant  as  a  joke, 
MV"— said  he — •«  if  so— it's— -it'»— a 
wy** 

*U'8  one  of  his  sdicitors,  who 
were  fioctonate  enough  to  make  the 
dinovery,  that  teHs  you.  I  solemnly 
assure  ytm  of  the  reet,  Mr.  Tag.rag. 
Tea  tboosand  a-year,  at  the  leut,  is 
Mr.  Titmouse  now  the  real  owner  of." 

<•  Why,  tbaf  s  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds^  sir!''.— exclaimed  Tag.rag, 
intli  an  awe-etrock  air. 

«  At  the  very  least" 

*«  liovd,  Mr.  Gammon  1 — Excuse  me, 
sir,  but  how  did  you  find  it  outi*' 

«*  Mere  aeddent — mere  accident, 
air." 

**  And  does  Mr.  Titmouse  know  it  ?" 

«•  Ever  since  the  dav  after  that  on 
winch  I  called  on  faun  here.'* 

«  You  dona  say  so  !'*— Tajr-rag 
ooDtinaed  silent  for  nearly  a  mmnte, 
evidently  amaaed  beyond  aft  power  of 


••  Well,*'— at  length  he  observed— 
« I  wis  say  this— he's  the  most  ami-' 
Me  young  gentleman— the  very  amu 
Mat  young  gentleman  I— ever— 
came  near.  I  always  thought  there 
was  something  uncommon  superior- 
ike  in  his  lodts." 

''Yes — ^I  think  he  ft  of  rather  an 
aimabie  turn,"  observed  Gammon, 
with  an  expressive  smile— »  and  so 


«« Intettimit !  Mr.  Gammon !  you 
'  01^  have  known  him  as  I 
have  known  him  ! — Well,  to  be  sure ! 
— Lord  !  His  only  &alt  was,  that  he 
was  above  his  basiness ;  but  when 

000  comes  to  think  of  it,  bow  could  it 
be  otherwise  ?  From  the  time  I  first 
clapped  eyes  on  him — I — I — knew  he 
was— a  superior  article — quite  supe- 
rior—yoa  know  what  1  mean,  sirV— 
He  cookln't  help  it,  of  course!— 
To  be  sure— 4)e  never  was  much 
liked  by  the  other  young  men;  but 
that     was    jeakmsy  !— all    jealooi^  ; 

1  saw  that  all  the  while."  Here 
he  looked  at  the  door,  and  added, 
in  a  very  low  tone,  •*  Many  sleepless 
nights  has  their  bad  treatment  of  Mr. 
Titmouse  cost  me ! — ^Even  I,  now  and 
then,  used  to  look  and  qieak  sharply 
to  him— just  to  keep  him,  as  it  were, 
down  to  the  mark  of  the  others— he 
was  so  uncommon  handsome,  and 
genteel  in  his  manner,  sh*.  Hang 
me,  if  I  didnt  tell  Mrs.  Tag-rag  the 
very  first  day  he  came  to  me,  that  he 
was  a  gentleman  bom— or  ought  to 
have  been  one." 

Now,  do  you  suppose,  acute  reader, 
that  Bir.  Tag-rag  was  insincere  in. 
all  this?  By  no  means.  He  spoke 
the  real  dictates  of  his  heart,  unaware 
of  the  sudden  change  whioh'had  taken 
place  in  his  feelings.  It  certainly  has 
an  ugly  kx>k — ^but  it  was  the  no* 
lure  qf  the  beast;  his  eye  suddenly 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  golden  calf, 
and  he  instinctively  fell  down  and 
woislBpped  it.  ••  Well— at  all  events," 
said  Bfr.  Gammon,  scarcelv .  able  to 
keep  a  serious  expression  on  his  fece^- 
«<  though  not  a  gentleman  born,  he'll 
live  like  a  gentleman — and  spend  his 
money  like  one,  too." 

«*  I— 1  —  dare  say— he  will !  —  I 
wcmder  how  he  wiu  get  through  a 
ouarter  of  it  f — what  do  you  think  ne'U 
do,  sirr* 

*'  Heaven  only  knows-.-he  may  do 
just  what  he  Hkes." 

M I  declare— I  feel  as  if  I  shouldn't  be 
quite  right  again  for  the  rest  of  the  day ! 
— I  own  to  you,  sir,  that  all  yesterday 
and  to^v  I've  been  on  the  point  of 
ffoing  to  Mr.  Titmouse's  lodgings  to  apo- 
logize  for — ^fbr— — Good  gracioiiB  roe  ! 
one  can't  take  it  all  in  at  once — Ten 
thousand  a-year ! — ^Many  a  lord  hasnt 
'gelt  mm«— some  not  as  much,  I'll  be 
bound ! — Dear  me^  what  will  he  do  !— 
Well,  one  thing  I'm  mre  of— he'll 
never  have  a  truer  friend  than  plain 
Thomas  Tag-rag,  thoggh    I've    not 
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always  been  a-flattering  him — I'^re- 
spected  him  too  much! — The  many 
HtUe  things  I've  borne  with  in  Tit. 
mouse,  that  in  any  one  else  I'd  have 
— But  why  didn't  he  tell  me,  sir  ?  We 
should  have  understood  one  another 
in  a  moment" — Here  he  paused 
abruptly ;  for  his  breath  seemed  sud- 
denly taken  away,  as  he  reviewed  the 
series  of  indignities  which  he  had 
latterly  inflicted  on  Titmouse — the 
kind  of  hfe  which  that  amiable  young 
gendeman  had  led  in  his  establishment. 

Never  had  the  keen  (Gammon  en- 
joyed any  thixig  more  exquisitely  than 
the  scene  which  I  have  been  describ- 
ing.  To  a  man  of  his  practical 
sagacity  in  the  affiurs  of  life,  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  nothing 
could  appear  more  ludicrously  con- 
temptible than  the  conduct  of  poor 
Tag.rag.  Ilow  differently  are  the 
minds  of  men  constituted !  How 
G^nunon  despised  Tag.rag !  and  how 
the  reader  must  respect  Gammon  ! 

<<  Now^  may  I  take  for  granted,  Mr. 
Tag-rag,  that  we  understand  each 
other  1"  inquired  Gktmmon. 

"  Yes,  sir,*'  replied  Tag-rag,  meekly. 
^  But  do  you  thmk  Mr.  Titiqouse  will 
ever  iotme  or  forget  the  little  mismu 
derstanding  we've  lately  had?  if  1 
could  but  explain  to  him  how  i  have 
been  acting  a  part  towards  him— all 
for  his  good !" 

^  You  may  have  opportunities  for 
doing  so,  if  you  are  really  so  disposed, 
Mr.  Tag-rag;  for  1  have  something 
seriously  to  propose  to  you.  Circum- 
stances render  it  desirable  that  for  some 
little  time  this  import^t  afi&ir  should 
be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible ;  and  it  is 
Mr.  Titmouse's  wish,  and  ours— as  his 
confidential  professional  advisers — that 
for  some  few  months  he  should  conti- 
nue in  your  establishment*  and  appa- 
rently in  your  service  as  before." 

•*  In  my  service  ! — my  service  !"  in- 
terrupted Tag-rag,  opening  his  eyes 
to  their  utmost.  "I  sha'n^  know 
bow  to  behave  in  my  own  premises ! 
Have  a  man  with  ten  thousand  a-year 
behind  my  counter,  sur?  I  might  as 
well  have  the  Lord  Mavor!  Sir,  it 
can't— it  can't  be.  Now,  if  Mr*  Titmouse 
chose  to  become  a  partner  in  the  house 
—ay,  there  might  be  something  in  that 
—he  needn't  have  any  trouble— be  only 
a  sleeping  partner."  Tag-rag  wanned 
with  the  thought.  «^  Really,  sir,  that 
wouldn't  be  so  much  amiss — would 
it  ?"  Gammon  assured  him  that  it  was 
out  of  the  question ;  and  gave  him 


some  of  the  reasons  for  the  {Hoposal 
which  he  (Mr.  Gammon)  had  been 
making.    While  Gammon  &ncied  that 
Tag-rag  was  paying  prdbund  atten- 
tion to  what  he  was  saying,  Taff-rag's 
thoughts  had  shot  £BLr  a-head.    He  iuul 
an    only    child— a    daughter,    about 
twenty  years  old — ^Miss  Tabitha  Tag- 
rag  ;  and  the  delightful  possibility   of 
her   by-and-by  booming  Mbs.   Tit« 
MousB,  put  her  amiable  parent  into  a 
perspiration.      Into  the  proposal  just 
made  by  Mr.  Gktmmon  he  fell  with  great 
eagerness,  which  he  attempted  to  con- 
ceal— ^for  what  iimumerable  opportune 
ties  could  it  not  affi)rd  him  for  bringing 
about  the  desire  of  his  heart— for  throw- 
ing the  lovely  youn^  couple  into  each 
other's  way,  endearmgthem  to  each 
otherj  Ohfdehghtfol!  It  reallv  looked 
ahnost  as  if  ftitehad  determined  that  the 
thing  should  come  to  pass !   If  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse  did  not  dine  with  him,  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Tag.rag,  at  Satm  Lodge,Claphani, 
on  the  very  next  Sunday,  it  should,  Tag- 
rag  resolved,  be  owing  to  no  &ult  of 
hu. — Mr.  Ghunmon  having  arranged 
ev^  thing  exactly  as  he  &d  desired, 
and  having  again  enjoined  Mr.  Tag.rag 
to  absolute  secresy,  took  his  dei^rture. 
Mr.  Tag-ragv  in  his  excitement,  thrust 
out  his  &uid,  and  grasped  that  of  Ctam- 
mon,  which  was  extended  towards  him 
somewhat  coldly  and  reluctantly.  Tag- 
rag  attended  him  with  extreme  obse- 
quiousness to  the  door ;  and  on  his  de- 
parture, walked  back  rapidly  to  his  own 
room,  and  sat  down  for  nearlv  half  an 
hour  in  deep  thought    AbmpUy  rising 
at  length,  he  clapi^  his  baton  his  head, 
and  saying  that  he  should  soon  be  back, 
hurried  out  to  call  upon  his  future  son- 
in-law,  full  of  afiectionate  anxiety  con- 
cerning his  health — and  vowing  within 
himself,  that  thenceforth  it  should  be 
the  study  of  his  life  to  make  his  daugh- 
ter and  Titmouse  happy !   There  could 
be  no  doubt  of  the  reauty  of  the  event 
just  communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Gram- 
mon ;  for  he  was  a  well Jcnown  sdici- 
tor,  he  had  had  an  interview  on  im- 
portant business  with  Titmouse  a  fort- 
night ago,  which  could  have  been  no. 
thing  but  the  prodigious  event  just 
communicated  to  himself  Such  things 
had  happened  to  others — why  not  to 
Tittlebat  Titmouse?  In  short,  Tag-rag 
had  no  doubt  on  the  matter. 

He  found  Titmouse  not  at  home ; 
so  he  left  a  most  particularly  civil  mes- 
sage, half  a  dozen  tunes  repeated,  with 
Mrs.  Squallop— to  the  effect  that  he, 
Mr.    Tag-rag,   should   be    only   too 
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JBppy  to  see  Mr.  TitmooBe  at  No. 
975^  Ojrford  Street,  whenever  it  might 
lok  he  convenience;  that  he  was 
ooil  deeply  concerned  to  hear  of  Mr. 
Titmouse's  indisperation,  and  anxious 
to  team  from  himself  that  he  had  re. 
eovered,  dec.  &c  &c. ; — ail  which,  to. 
getlier  with  one  or  two  other  little 
mafiteis^  which  Mrs.  Squallop  coold  not 
b^  patting  together,  satisfied  that 
sfafewd  lady  that  **  something  was  in 
the  wind  ahout  Mr.  Titmouse ;"  and 
Bade  her  reflect  rather  anxiously  on 
one  or  two  violent  scenes  she  had  had 
with  bkn,  and  which  she  was  now 
n»ikj  entirely  to  forget  and  forgive. 
Havnig  thus  done  all  that  at  present 
was  in  his  pofwer  to  forward  the  thing, 
the  anxious  and  excited  Tag.raf  re- 
tamed  to  his  shop ;  on  entering  which, 
one  Loteetring,  his  principd  young 
BSD,  eagerly  apprised  him  of  a  claim 
wideh  he  bad,  as  he  imagined,  only  the 
■ODeot  befiwe  establish^  to  the  tiianks 
of  Mr.  Tag.rag,  by  having  •*  bundled 
oi^  neck  and  crop,  that  hodious  Tit- 
nMoae,"  who,  about  five  mmutes  before, 
had,  it  seemed,  had  the  "  impudence" 
to  present  himself  at  the  shopAioor,  and 
wan  in  as  if  nothing  had  happened  ! ! 
['ntmoose  had  so  presented  himself, 
ia  consequence  of  a  call  from  Mr. 
Chmnxxi,  immediately  after  his  inter- 
view with  Tag-raff.] 

•*  You  —ordered — Mr.  Titmouse — 
off! !"  exclaimed  Ta^-rag,  starting 
badt  aghast,  and  stoppmg  his  voluble 
and  offiooui  assistant. 

••  Of  coarse,  «r — after  what  happen- 
ed yesler^-*— 

"  ¥nK)  authorized,  you,  Mr.  Lute- 
string V*  inquired  Tag-rag,  striving  to 
dhoke  down  the  rage  that  was  rising 
witiiinhim. 

•*  Why,    sir,     I     really    supposed 

tliaf' 

«*  You  supposed  !    You're  a    med^ 

(Bin?,     impertinent,     disgusting" 

Sodoenly  his  face  was  overspread 
widi  smiles,  as  three  or  four  elegantly 
dreseed  customers  entered,  whom  he 
received  with  profiise  obeisances. 
Bat  when  their  backs  were  turned, 
be  cfirected  a  lightning  look  to- 
waids  Lutestring,  and  retreated  once 
more  to  his  room,  to  meditate  on  the 
agitatinff  events  of  the  last  hour.  The 
extraordinary  alteration  in  Mr.  Ta^- 
rag's  behaviour  was  attributed  by  his 
shopmen  to  his  havmg  been  frightened 
oat  of  his  wits  by  the  threats  of  Tit- 
Boose's  lawyer-^for  such  it  was  clear 
tbe  stranger  was ;  and  more  than  one 
▼OfL.  xLvn,  11 


of  them  stored  it  up  m  then-  minds  as 
a  useful  precedent  against  some  future 
occasion. 

Twice  afterwards  during  the  day 
did  Tag-rag  ball  at  Titmouse's  lodg. 
ings — but  in  vain  ;  and  on  returning 
the  third  time  felt  not  a  little  dis- 
quieted. He  determmed,  however,  to 
call  the  first  thing  on  the  ensuing 
morning ;  if  he  shoukl  then  feiil  of 
seeing  Mr.  Titmouse,  he  was  resolved 
to  go  to  Messrs.  Quirk.  Qammon,  and 
Snap — and  besides,  adaress  a  veij  af- 
fectionate letter  to  Mr.  Titmouse.  How 
totally  changed  had  become  all  his 
feelings  towards  that  gentleman  within 
the  1^  few  hours  !  The  more  Tag- 
rag  reflected  on  Titmouse's  conduct, 
the  more  he  saw  in  it  to  approve  of. 
How  steady  and  re^lar  had  he  been 
in  his  habits  !  how  civil  and  obliging  ! 
how  patient  of  rebuke  I  how  pleas- 
ing in  his  manners  to  the  customers  ! 
Surely,  surely,  thought  Taff-rag,  Tit- 
mouse  can't  have  been  four  long  years 
im  my  employ  without  getting  a — sort 
of  a — feeling — of  attachment  to  me— 
he'd  have  left  lonff  a£0  if  he  hadn't ! 
It  was  true  there  had  now  and  then 
been  tiffii  between  them  ;  but  who 
could  afree  always  ?  Even  Mrs.  Tag- 
rag  and  he,  when  they  were  courting, 
often  fell  out  with  one  another.  Tag- 
rag  was  now  ready  to  forget  and  for- 
give all — he  had  never  meant  any  harm 
to  Titmouse.  He  believed  that  poor 
Tittlebat  was  an  orphan,  poor  soul ! 
alone  in  the  wide  world — now  he  would 
become  the  prey  of  designing  stran- 
gers. Tag-rag  did  not  Tike  the  ap- 
pearance of  Gammon.  No  doubt  that 
person  would  try  and  ingratiate  him. 
self  as  much  as  possible  with  Tit- 
mouse .*  Then  Titmouse  was  remark- 
ablv  good-looking.  <<  I  wonder  what 
Tabby  will  think  of  him  when  she 
sees  him  !"  How  anxious  Tittlebat 
must  be  to  see  her — hia  daughter  ! — 
How  could  Tag-rag  make  Tittlebat's 
stay  at'  his  premises  (for  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  believe  that  on  the 
morrow  he  could  not  set  all  right,  and 
disavow  the  impudent  conduct  of  Lute- 
string) agreeable  and  delightful  ?  He 
would  di^harge  the  first  of  his  young 
men  that  did  not  show  Titmouse  pro- 
per respect.  What  low  lodgings  poor 
Tittlebat  lived  in !  Why  could  he  not 
take  up  his  quarters  at  Satin  Lodge  1 
They  always  had  a  nice  spare  bed- 
room. Ah  !  tluU  would  be  a  stroke  ! 
How  Tabby  co«iki  endear  herself  to 
him  !    What  a  number  of  things  Mrs. 
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Tag-rag  could  do  to  make  him  com- 
fortable ! 

About  seven  o'clock  Tag-rag  quit- 
ted his  premises  in  Oxford  Street,  for 
Ilia  country  house  ;  and,  occupied  with 
these  and  similar  delightful  and  anx- 
ious thoughts  and  speculations,  hur- 
ried along  Oxford  Street  on  hi»  way 
to  the  Clapham  stage,  without  think- 
ing of  his  umbrella,  though  it  rained 
fast  When  he  had  taken  his  place 
on  the  coa(^-box,  beside  old  Crack, 
(as  he  had  done  almost  every  night 
for  yearf,)  he  was  so  unusually  si- 
lent that  Crack  naturally  thought  his 
best  passenger  was  going  to  become 
bankrupt,  or  compound  witli  his  cred. 
iters,  or  something  of  that  sort.  Mr. 
Taff-raff  could  hardly  keep  his  temper 
at  the  dow  pace  old  Crack  was  driving 
at— just  when  Tag-rag  could  have 
wished  to  gallop  the  whole  way. 
Never  had  he  descended  with  so  much 
briskness,  as  when  the  coach  at 
length  drew  up  before  the  little  green 
gate,  which  opened  on  the  nice  httle 
gravel  walk,  which  led  up  to  the  little 
green  wooden  porch,  which  sheltered 
Uie  slim  door  which  admitted  you  into 
Satin  Lodge,  v  As  Tag-rag  stood  for  a 
moment  wiping  his  wet  shoes  upon  the 
mat,  he  could  not  help  observir^,  for 
the  first  time,  by  the  inward  light  of 
ten  thousand  a-year^  how  uncommon 
small  the  passage  was— and  thinking 
that  it  would  never  do,  when  he  should 
be  the  father-in-law  of  a  man  worth 
ten  thousand  a-year — he  could  easily 
let  that  house,  and  take  a  large  one. 
As  he  hung  his  hat  upon  the  peg,  the 
mischievous  insolence  of  Lutestring 
occurred  to  him  ;  and  he  deposited 
such  a  prodigious  execration  upon  that 
gentleman's  name,  as  must  have  sunk 
a  far  more  buoyant  sinner  many  fa- 
thoms deeper  than  usual  into  a  certain 
hot  and  deep  place  that  shall  be  name- 
less. 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Tag-rag  were  sitting 
in  the  front  parlour,  intending  to  take 
tea  as  soon  as  Mr.  Tag-rag  should 
have  arrived.  It  was  not  a  large 
room,  but  furnished  prettily,  accord- 
ing  to  the  taste  of  the  owners.  There 
was  only  one  window,  and  it  had  a 
flaunting  white  summer  curtain.  The 
walls  were  ornamented  with  three  pic- 
tures, in  heavily  gilt  frames,  being  por- 
traits of  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Tag-rag  ; 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  say  more  of  these 
pictures,  than  that  in  each  of  them 
the  dresB  was  done  with  singular  ex- 
actness andfidelity-^the  faces  seeming: 


to  have  been  painted  in,  in*  order   to 

complete  the  thing.    The  skinny,  little 
Miss  Tag-rag  sat  at   tJie    wom-oat» 
jingling    pianoforte,  playing—oh,   hor- 
rid and  doleful  sound  \^T}u  Balile 
of    Prague.    Mrs.    Tag-rag,    a     fat, 
showily-dressed  woman  of  about  fifty* 
her  cap  having  a  prodigious  number 
of  artificial  flowers  in  it,  sat  reading' 
a  profitable  v(^me  entitled  *'  Groans 
from  the  Bottomless   Pit  to  Atoaken 
Sleeping  Sinners,**  by  the  Rev.  I>i»» 
MAL  HoRBOR — a  ver^T  rousing  yoang 
preacher  lately  come  into  that  neigh- 
bourhood, and  whoiiad  almost  fri^t- 
ened  into  fits  half  the  women  and  child- 
ren, and  one  or  two  old  gentlemen  of 
his  congregation,  mving  out,  amonget 
several  similarly  cheermff  intimations^ 
that   they  must  necessarily  be  damnea 
unless    they    immediately   set   about 
making   themselves    as  miserable   as 
possible  in  ^this  world.      The  Sunday 
before,  he  had  pointed  out,  with  aw^l 
force  and   distinctness  that  cards  and 
novels  were  the  devil's  traps  to  catcb 
souls  ;  and  balls  and  theatres  short  and 

easy  cuts  to * 

He  had  proved  to  his  trembling 
female  hearers,  in  efl^t,  that  there 
was  only  one  way  to  Heaven — 
through  his  chapel ;  that  the  only 
safe  mode  of  spending  their; time 
on  earth  was  readmg  reugious  books, 
going  to  prayer-meeting  making 
all  sorts  of  trash  for  a  iancy  sale, 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  putting 
an  organ  in  his  chapel ;  and  wheed- 
ling their  husbands  into  subscriptions 
to  the  Lerd  knows  how  many  mission- 
ary societies,  and  so  forth.  But  when, 
a  Sunday  or  two  before,  he  preached 
a  funeral  sermon,  to  **  improve  the 
death/'  as  he  said,  of  a  Miss  Snooks, 
(who  had  kept  a  circulating  library  in 
the  neighbourhood  ;  and  who,  having 
been  to  the  theatre  on  the  Thursday 
night,  was  taken  ill  of  a  bowel  attack 
on  the  Friday,  and  was  a  •«  lifeless 
corpse  when  the  next  Sabbath  dawn- 
ed,*' you  might  have  heard  a  beetle 
sneeze  within  any  of  the  walls,  all 
over  the  crowded  chapel.  Two-thirds 
of  the  women  present,  struck  with  the 
awful  judgment  upon  the  deceased 
Miss  Snooks,  made  solemn  vows 
never  again  to  enter  the  accursed 
walls  of  a  theatre  ;  many  determined 
no  longer  to  subscribe  to  the  circulat- 
ing h'braiT,  ruining  their  precious 
souls  with  fight  and  amusing  reading  ; 
and  almost  all  resolved  forthwith  to 
become  active  members  of  a  sort  of 
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TefijgMWB  tract  society,  which  Mr.  Hor- 
ror/ad  just  established  in  the  iieigh- 
Iworhood,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
sttk  and  starving  poor  spiritual  food, 
in  the  shape  of  tracts,  which  might 
wetn  their  affections  away  from  this 
fain  world,  and  fix  them  on  better 
things,  rejoicing,  in  the  mean  while,  in 
the  bitter  pangs  of  destitution.  All  this 
sort  of  thing  Mr.  Horror  possibly  ima- 
gined to  be  advancing  the  cause  of  real 
icfigioQ !  In  short,  he  had  created  a 
son  of  spiritual  fever  about  the  place, 
which  was  then  just  at  its  height  in 
worthy  Mrs.  Tag-rag. 

»  Well,  Dolly,  how  are  you  to-night  T" 
iBqnired  Tag-rag,  with  unusual  brisk- 
BCB^  on  entering  the  room. 
••  Tolerable,  thank  you.  Tag,"  replied 
.  llB.Tag.rag,  moamfblly,  with  a  sigh, 
eksing  the  cheerful  volume  she  had 
beai  peroBing — ^it  having  been  recom. 
mended  the  preceding  Sunday  from  the 
pulpit  by  its  pious  and  gifted  author, 
Mr.  Horror,  to  be  read  aiS  pnnred  over 
Ofery  day  by  every  member  of  his  con- 
gregatioo. 

*•  And  how  are  you,  Tabby !"  said 
Tag-rag,  addressing  his  daughter. — 
"Come  and  kiss  me,  you  little  slut — 
Come!" 

•*No,  I  sha'n't,  pa !    Do  let  me  go 
on  with  my  practising" — and  twang ! 
twang !  went  those  infernal  keys. 
■•  D'ye  hear.  Tab  ?    Come  and  kiss 

me,  yott  little  minx" 

*»  Ueally,  pa,  how  provoking— just  as 
I  am  in  the  middle  oi  the  « Cries  of  the 
Woondedr  I  sha'nt !— that's  flat" 
The  doating  parent  could  not,  how. 
ever,  be  denied ;  so  he  stepped  to  the 
jnano,  put  his  arm  round  his  dutiful 
daughter's  neck,  kissed  her  fondly,  and 
Chen  stood  for  a  moment  behmd  her, 
adroiriog  her  brilliant  execution  of 
••  The  Trumpet  of  Victory  "  Having 
changed  his  coat,  and  put  on  an  old  pair 
cX  slwes.  Tag-rag  was  comfortable  for 
the  evening. 

••  Tabby  \)hjs  wonderful  well,  Dolly, 
don't  sbel"  said  Tag-rag,  as  the  tea 
things  were  b-ing  brought  in,  by  way 
of  beginning  a  conversation,  while  he 
drew  nis  chair  nearer  to  his  wife. 

•*  Ah !  I'd  a  deal  rather  see  her  read- 
ing something  serious — for  life  is  short, 
T^g,  and  eternity's  longr." 
"  Botheration !— Stuff  !—Tnt !" 
•*  You  may  find  it  out  one  day,  my 

dear,  when  it*s  too  late" 

«I1I   tell    you  what,   Dolly,*'  said 


Tag-rag,  angrily,  "you're  coming  a 
great  deal  too  much  of  that  sort  of  thing 
— my  house  is  getting  like  a  Methodist 
meeting-house.  I  can't  bear  it-~l 
can't !  What  the  deuce  is  come  to  you 
all  in  these  parts,  lately  1" 

'*Ah,  Tag-rag !"  replied  his  wife, 
with  a  sigh,  **  I  can  only  pray  for  you — 
I  can  do  no  more" 

"  Oh  "  exclaimed  Tag-rag,  with  an 
air  of  desperate  disgust,  thrusting  his 
hands  into  his  pockets,  and  stretching 
his  legs  to  their  utmost  extent  under 
the  table.  "  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mrs.  T.^ 
he  added,  after  a  while,  "  too  much  of 
one  thing's  good  for  nothing ;  you  may 
choke  a do^  with  pudding; — I  sha'nt 
renew  my  sittings  at  Mr.  Horror's" — 

«  Now,  pa,  do !  That's  a  love  of  a 
pa!"  interposed  Miss  Tag-rag,  twirling 
round  on  her  music-stool.  '*  All  Clap- 
ham's  running  after  him — he's  quite 
the  rage  !  There's  the  Dugginses,  the 
Pips,  the  Jones,  the  Maggots  —  and, 
really,  Mr.  Horror  does  preach  such 
dreadful  things,  it's  auite  delightful  to 
look  round  and  see  all  the  people  with 
theit  eyes  and  mouths  wide  open — and 
ours  is  such  a  jgood  pew  for  seeing — 
and  Mr.  Horror  is  such  a  bee— yeutiful 
preacher — isn't  he,  ma  ?" 

"Yes,  love,  he  is— but,  I  wish  I 
could  see  you  profit  by  him,  and  pre. 

paring  for  death" 

■  "  Why,  ma,  how  can  you  go  on  in 
that  ridicuknis  way  ?  You  know  I'm 
not  twenty  yet !" 

•«  Well,  well!  Poor  Tabby  \^  here 
Mrs.  Tag-ra^'s  voice  faltered — •*  a  day 
will  come,  when 

"Play  me  the  'Devil  among  the 
Tail<5t^'  or  •Copenhagen  Waltz,'  or 
something  of  that  sort.  Tabby,  or  I 
shall  be  sick !— I  can't  bear  it !" 

"WeU!— Oh,  my— 1  never!— Mr. 
Tag-rag!"  exclaimed  his  astounded 
wife. 

"  Play  away,  Tab,  or  I'll  go  and  sit 
in  the  kitchen !  They're  cheerful  there! 
The  next  time  I  come  across  Mr.  Hor- 
ror, if  I  don't  give  him  a  bit  of  my 
mind."  Here  he  paused,  and  slapped 
his  hand  with  much  energy  upon  the 
table.  Mrs.  Tag  rag  wiped  her  eyes, 
sighed,  and  resumed  her  book,  liliss 
Tag-rag  began  to  make  tea,  her  papa 
gradually  forgetting  his  rage,  as  he  fix- 
ed his  dull  grey  eyes  fondly  on  the  pert 
skinny  countenance  of  his  daughter. 

•*  By  the  way.  Tag,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Tag-rag,  suddenly,  but  in  the  same 
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moumiul  tone«  addressb^  her  husband, 
••  you  haven't,  of  course,  Torgot  the  lace 
for  my  new  bonnet  1" 

«*  Never  once  thought  of  it,"  replied 
Tag-rag,  doggedly. 

^  You  haven't !  Grood  gracious !  what 
am  I  to  ffo  to  chapel  in  next  Sunday  ?" 
she  exclaimed,  with  sudden  alarm, 
closing  her  book,  «*  and  our  seat  in  the 
very  front  of  the  gallery ! — bless  me ! 
I  shall  have  a  hundred  eyes  on  me  !" 

"  Now  that  vou're  coming  dovim  a 
bit,  and  dropped  out  of  the  clouds,  Dol- 
ly," said  her  husband,  much  relieved, 
«  ril  tell  you  a  bit  of  news,  that  will,  I 
fancy,  rather" 

••  Come !  what  is  it.  Tag  1"  eagerly 
inquired  his  wife. 

•«  What  should  you  say  of  a  chance 
of  a  certain  somebody"  (here  he  looked 
unutterable  things  at  his  daughter) 
'« that  shall  be  nameless,  becoming  mis- 
tress of  ten  thousand  a  year  f 

i(  Why"  —  Mrs.  Tag-rag  changed 
colour — **ha8  any  one  fallen  in  love 
with  Tab  r 

•*  What  should  you  say  of  our  Tab 
roanyinff  a  man  with  ten  thousand  a- 
year  ?  There's  for  vou !  Isn't  Ihat 
better  than  all  your  religion?" 

"Oh,  Tag,  don't  say  that;  but"— 
here  she  hastDy  turned  down  the  leaf, 
of  *  Groans  from  the  Bottomlets  Pit,' 
and  tossed  that  inestimable  work  upon 
the  sofa — *•  Do  tell  me,  lovey  I  what 
are  you  talking  about?" 

"  V/hat  indeed,  DoUy ! — I'm  going  to 
have  him  here  to  dinner  next  Sunday." 

Miss  Taff-rag  having  been  littenmg 
with  breawless  eagerness  to  this  little 
colloquy  between  her  prudent  and  ami- 
able  pareuts,  unconscious  of  what  si^ 
was  about,  poured  all  the  tea  into  the 
sugar  basin. 

"Have  whoi  dear  Tag?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Tag-rag,  impatiently. 

"Who?  why  whom  but  Tittlebat 
Titmouse ! !  You've  seen  him,  and 
heard  me  speak  of  him." 

"  What !— that  odious,  nasty" 

"Hush,  hush!"  involuntarily  ex- 
claimed Tag-rag,  with  an  apprehensive 
air — «« that's  all  past  and  gone — ^I  was 
always  too  hard  on  him.  Well — he's 
turned  up,  all  of  a  sudden,  master  of 
ten  thousand  a-year.  He  has,  indeed 
— you'll  see  if  he  hasn't !" 

Mrs.  Tag.rag  and  her  daughter  sat 
in  speechless  wonder. 

"  Where  did  he  see  Tab,  Taggy  ?" 
inquired  at  length  Mrs.  Tag-rag. 


«  Oh— I— I — ^why— you  see,  I  dont 
exactly  think  that  signmes  so  much— - 
He  wtU  see  her  next  Sunday." 

"  So  then  he's  positively  coming?" 

"  Yes  I've  no  doubt."— (rUdk- 
charge  Lutestring  to-morrow,  thought 
Tag.rag.) 

*'  But  aren't  we  counting  our  chickens. 
Tag,  before  they're  hatched  ?  If  TiU 
mouse  is  all  of  a  sudden  become  such  a 
catch,  he'll  be  snapped  up  in  a  minute." 

'*  Why,  you  see,  Dolly,  we're  firat 
in  the  market,  I'm  sure  of  that — his 
attorney  tells  me  he's  to  be  kept  quite 
snug  and  quiet  under  my  care  fir 
months,  and  see  no  one.  So  when  he 
once  gets  sight  of  Tabby,  and  geim 
into  her  company— eh !  Tab,  sweet ! 
you'll  do  the  rest  ^hem  1" 

"  La,  pa !  how  you  go  on !"  simper- 
ed Miss  Tag-rag. 

"  You  must  do  your  part,  Tab,"  said 
her  &ther — *•  we'U  do  ours.  He'll  bite» 
you  may  depend  on  it !" 

"  What  sort  of  a  looking  young  man 
is  he,  dear  pa  ?"  inauired  Miss  Taiif..rag, 
blushing,  and  her  heart  fluttering  very 
fast 

"Oh,  you  must  have  seen  him, 
sweetest" 

"  How  should  I  ever  notice  any  one 
of  the  lots  of  younff  men  at  the  shop, 
pa  ? — I  dont  at  all  know  him  !" 

"  Well— he's  the  handsomest,  most 
genteel-looking  fellow  I  ever  came 
across ;  he's  long  been  an  ornament  to 
my  establishment,  for  his  good  looks  and 
civil  and  obliging  manners"-— 

"  Dear  me,"  mtem]f)ted  Mrs.  Tag- 
rag,  anxiously  addressing  her  dai^h- 
ter,  "  I  hope,  Tabby,  that  Miss  Niz 
will  send  home  yourhlac-cdoured  frock 
by  next  Sunday." 

"  If  she  dont,  ma,  I'll  take  care  she 
never  makes  any  thing  more  for  me." 

"  We'll  call  there  to.morrow,  kwre, 
and  hurry  her  on,"  said  her  mother ; 
and  from  that  moment  until  eleven 
o'clock,  when  the  amiable  and  inte- 
resting trio  retured  to  rest,  nothing 
was  talked  of  but  the  charroinff  Tit. 
mouse,  and  the  good  fortune  he  so 
richly  deserved,  and  how  long  the 
courtship  was  likely  to  last  Mrs. 
Tag-raf  ,  who,  for  the  last  month  or 
so,  had  always  remained  on  her 
knees,  before  getting  into  bed,  for 
at  least  ten  mmutes,  on  this  event- 
ful evening  compressed  her  prayers, 
I  regret  to  say,  into  one  mmote 
and  a  half's  time,  (as  for  Tag-rag«  a  . 
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hardened  heathen*  he  always  tumbled 
pnveriees  into  bed«  the  roomeDt  be  was 
nmesBed ;)  while,  for  once  in  a  way, 
IfisB  Tag-rag,  having  taken  only  half 
as  boor  to  put  her  liair  into  papers, 
popped  into  bed  directly  she  had  blown 
te  candle  oat«  without  saying  any 
inyexB— oar  even  thinking  of  finishing 
the  norel  which  lay  under  her  pillow, 
and  which  she  had  got  on  the  sly  from 
the  drcolathig  hbrary  of  the  late  Mim 
Siooks.  For  several  hours  she  lay  in 
a  detieious  revery,  imagining  herself 
become  Mrs.  TiUlebat  Titmouse,  rid- 
fflf  about  Clapham  in  a  handsome  car. 
liaee,  going  to  the  play  every  night ; 
and  what  would  the  three  Miss  Knipps's 
say  when  ther  heard  of  it — ^they'd 
bust!  And  such  a  han^me  man, 
too! 

Sie  sank,  at  length,  into  uncon. 
aeknsoesB,  amidst  a  soft  confusion  of 
eistening  white  satin  —  favours  — 
tedesmuds — Mrs.  Tittlebat  Tit--Tit 
—Tit— Tit — mouse. 

Tittlebat,  about  half-past  nine 
o'clock  CD  the  ensuing  morning,  was 
attine  in  bis  room  in  a  somewhat  dis- 
mal hurooor,  musing  on  many  things, 
and  Httle  imagining  the  intense  inter- 
est  he  had  excited  in  the  feelings  of 
the  amiable  occupants  of  Satin  Lodge. 
A  knock  at  his  door  startled  him  out 
of  his  rereiy.  Behold,  on  opening  it, 
Mr.  Tag-rag! 

•'Your  most  obedient,  sir,"  com- 
menced that  gentleman,  in  a  subdued 
uid  obscqaiouB  manner,  plucking  off 
his  hat  the  instant  that  he  saw  Tit- 
moose.  •*  I  hope  you're  better,  sw  !— 
Been  very  uneasy,  sir,  about  you." 

•*Ptease  to  walk  in,  sir,"  replied 
Titmouse,  not  a  little  fluttered—**  I'm 
better,  sir,  thank  you.** 

••Ifappy  to  hear  it,  sir!— But  am 
also  come  to  ofier  humble  apologies  for 
the  rudeness  of  that  upstart  that  was 
so  nide  to  you  yesterday,  at  my  premi- 
ses— know  whom  I  mean,  eh  ? — Lute. 
string — I  shaH  get  rid  of  him,  I  do 

dmk'* 

»» Thank    you,    sir But— but — 

when  I  was  in  your  employ"— 

**  WoM  in  my  employ !"  interrupted 
Taj^-rag,  with  a  siglJ— "It's  no  use 
tiymg  to  hide  it  any  longer !  I've  all 
amg  seen  you  was  a  world  too  good — 
qoite  above  your  situation  in  my  poor 
shop!  I  may  have  been  wrong,  Mr. 
Titmouse,'*  he  continued,  difMently, 
as  he  placed  himself  on  what  seemed 
the  onlv  chair  in  tbe  room— **  but  I 
did  it  nr  the  best — eh?— don't  yoa 
11' 


understand  me,  BIr.  Titmouse  V*  Tit- 
mouse continued  looking  on  tbe  floor, 
incredulously  and  sheepishly. 

**  Very  much  obliged,  sir— but  must 
say  you*ve  rather  a  mnny  way  of  show- 
ing it,  sir.  Look  at  the  sort  of  life 
you've  led  me  for  this"— ^ 

•*  Ah  !  knew  you'd  say  so !  But  I 
can  lay  my  hand  on  my  heart,  Bir. 
Titmouse,  and  declare  to  Grod — 1  can, 
indeed,  Mr.  Titmouse"  —  Titmouse 
preserved  a  very  embarrassing  silence. 
— ••  See  I'm  out  of  your  good  books— 
But — won't  you  forget  and  forgive, 
Mr.  Titmouse?  I  mecmt  well.  Nay, 
I  humbly  beg  forgiveness  for  every 
thing  you've  not  luced  in  me.  Can  I 
say  more?  Come,  Mr.  Titmouse, 
you've  a  noble  nature,  and  I  ask  for. 
giveness." 

«•  You — ^you  ought  to  do  it  before  the 
whole  shop^"  repbed  Titmouse,  a  little 
reJentmg — •*  for  they've  all  seen  your 
goings  on.** 

"Them!— tbe  brutes!— the  vulgar 
fellows !  you  and  I,  Mr.  Titmome.  are 
a  leede  above  them  !  D'ye  think  we 
ought  to  mind  what  servant*  say?— 
Only  say  the  word,  and  1  make  a  clean 
sweep  of  'em  all ;  you  shall  have  the 
premises  to  yourself,  Mr.  Titmouse, 
within  an  hour  after  any  of  those  chaps 
shows  you  disrespect" 

"  Ah  !  I  don't  know — ^you've  used 
me  most  uncommon  bad — far  worse 
than  they  have — you've  nearly  broke 
my  heart,  sir !  You  have !" 

"  Well,  my  womankind  at  home  are 
right,  after  all !  They  told  me  aH  along 
I  was  going  the  wrong  way  to  work, 
when  I  said  how  I  tried  to  keep  your 
pride  down,  and  prevent  you  from 
naving  your  head  turned  by  knowing 
your  good  looks.  My  little  g'u'l  has 
said,  with  tears  in  her  dear  eyes — 
•*  you'll  break  hid  spirit,  dear  papa — ^if 
he's  handsome,  wasn't  it  Qod  that 
made  him  so  ?"  The  little  frost-work 
which  Titmouse  bad  thrown  around 
his  heart,  began  to  melt  like  snow 
under  sunbeams.  "The  women  are 
always  right,  Mr.  Titmouse,  and  toe're 
always  wrong,*'  continued  Tag-rag^ 
earnestly,  perceiving  his  advantage. 
"Upon  my  soid,  I  could  kick  my- 
self for  my  stupidity,  and  cruelty 
too!" 

"  Ab,  I  should  think  so !  No  one 
knows  what  I've  suflered !  And  now 
that  I'm — ^I  suppose  you've  heard  it  all, 
snr? — what's  in  the  wind — and  all 
thatr' 

••Yes,    nr— Mr.    Gammon,    (that 
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moBt  respectable  ffentleman,)  and  I 
have  had  a  long  talk  yesterday  about 
you,  in  which  he  did  certainly  tell  me 
every  thing — nothing  like  confidence, 
Mr.  Titmouse,  when  gentleman  meets 
gentleman,  you  know.  It's  really  de- 
Eghtful !" 

"Jtftt'/  it,  sir?"  eagerly  interrupted 
Titmouse,  his  eyes  glistenmg  with  sud- 
den rapture. 

"Ah!  ten  thous— 4  imtst  shake 
hands  with  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse  ;*'  and  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives  their  hands  touched.  Tag-rag 
squeezing  that  of  Titmouse  with  ener- 
getic cordiality ;  while  he  added,  with 
a  little  emotion  in  his  tone — <*  Thomas 
Tag-ra£f  may  be  a  plain-spoken  and 
wrong-headed  man,  but  he's  a  warm 
heart?' 

<*  And  did  Mr.  Gammon  tell  you  aU^ 
8ur?"eageriy  interrupted  Titmouse. 

"Every  thing— every  thing;  quite 
confidential,  I  assure  you,  for  be  saw 
the  interest  I  felt  in  you." 

"  And  did  he  say  about  mv— hem ! 
— eh  ?  my  stopping  a  few  weeks  longer 
with  you  7"  inauired  Titmouse,  chagrin 
overspreading  his  features. 

"I  think  he  did,  Mr.  Titmouse! 
He*s  bent  on  it,  sir !  And  so  would 
any  true  firiend  of  your's  be — because 
you  see,*'  here  he  dropped  his  voice, 
and  looked  very  mystenously  at  Tit- 
mouse— M  in  short,  I  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Gammon  !'• 

"Do  you  indeed,  sir!"  exclaimed 
Titmouse,,  with  rather  an  uneasy  look. 

"  I  do,  i'  faith  !  Why,  they'd  give 
thousands  and  thousands  to  get  you 
out  of  the  way — and  what's  money  to 
them  ?  But  they  must  look  very  sharp 
that  get  at  you  in  the  premises  of  Tho- 
mas Tag.rag^ — Talking  of  that,  ah,  ha! 
— it  toiu  be  a  funny  thinj?  to  see  toxt, 
Mr.  Titmouse— Squire  Titmouse — ah, 
ha,  ha  I" 

"  You  won't  hardly  expect  me  to  go 
out  with  goodSt  I  suppose,  sir?" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !— Ha,  ha,  ha !— Might 
as  well  ask  me  if  I'd  set  you  to  clean  my 
shoes!  No,  no,  my  dear  Mr,  Titmouse, 
you  and  I  have  done  as  master  and 
servant;  it's  only  as  friends  that  we 
know  each  other  now.  You  may 
say  and  do  whatever  you  like,  and  come 
and  go  when  and  where  you  like. — It's 
true  it  will  make  my  other  handa  ra- 
ther jealous,  and  get  me  ii^to  trouble ; 
but  what  do  I  care  1  Suppose  they  do 
all  give  me  warning  for  your  sake? 
Let  'em  go,  say  l!"     He  saaf^ 


his  fingers  with  on  air  of  defianee. 
"  Your  looks  and  manners  would  keep     ^ 
a  shop  full  of  customers — one  Titmouse    ^ 
is  worth  a  hundred  of  them." 

"  You  speak  uncommon  gentleman-     ^ 
like,  sir,"  said  Titmouse,  with  a  little     i 
excitement — "  and  if  you'd  only  4ilway$     i 
— ^but  that's  all  past  and  gone;  and     i 
I've  no  objections  to  say  at  once,  that     i 
an  the  articles  I  may  want  in  your  line     3 
I'll  have  at  your  establishment^  pay 
cash  down,  and  ask  for  no  discount 
And  I'll  send  all  my  fiiends,  for,  in 
course,  sir,  you  know  I  shall  ha^ve  lots 
of  them!"  \ 

*•  Don't  forget  your  oldest,  yonr  1 
truest,  your  humblest  friend,  Mr.  Tit-  i 
mouse,'' said  Tag.rag,  with  a  cringing  air.     i 

"  That  I  won't  !'^ 

[It  flashed  across  his  mind  that  a 
true  and  old  fiiend  would  be  only  too 
happy  to  lend  him  a  ten-pound  note.] 

"  Hem! — Now,  are  you  such  a  fiiend, 
Mr.  Tag-rag  1" 

"  Am  I  t—Can  you  doubt  me  !  Try 
me !  See  what  I  could  not  do  for  you ! 
Friend, indeed !" 

"  Well,  I  believe  you,  sir !  And  the 
fact  is,  a — a — a — ^you  see,  Mr.  Tag-ragt 
though  all  this  heap  of  money's  coming 
to  me,  I'm  precious  low  just  noio." 

"Y— -e— e— e— s,  Mr.  Titmouse," 
quoth  Tag-raff,  anxiously;  his  dull 
grey  eye  fixed  on  that  of  TitmooM 
steadfastly. 

•*  Well — ^if  you've  a  mind  to  prove 
your  words,  Mr.  Tag-rag,  and  don't 
mind  advancing  me  a  ten-pound 
note" 

"  Hem !"  involuntarily  uttered  Ta^- 
rag,  so  suddenly  and  violently,  that  it  - 
made  Titmouse  almost  start  off  bis 
seat  ,  Then  Tag-rag's  £ace  flushed 
over,  he  twirled  about  his  watch-key 
rapidljT,  and  wriggled  about  in  his  chair 
withirisible  agitation. 

"  Oh,  you  aren't  ^ing  to  do  it !  If 
so,  you'd  better  say  it  at  once^"  quoth 
Titmouse,  rather  cavalierly. 

"  Why — was  ever  any  thing  so  un- 
fortunate?" stammered  Tag-raff.  "That 
cursed  lot  of  French  gcxMs  I  bought 
only  yesterday,  to  be  paid  for  this  very 
mommff — and  it  will  drain  me  of  eveiy 
penny  I " 

"AlH-yes!  True!  Well,it  dont 
much  signify,"  said  Titmouse,  care- 
lessly, running  his  hand  through  his 
hair.  "In  fact,  I  needn't  have  bo- 
thered an  M  firiend;  Mr,  Gammon 
says  he's  my  banker  to  any  amount  I 
beg  pardon,  I'm  sure" 
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Ta^^ng  w»8  m  a  doe  ^emoMu  He 
M 10  flustered  by  the  auddenDefls  and 
floioiiBneeB  of  the  thin^,  that  he  cookl 
■ot  see  his  way  plain  m  any  directioB. 
•  Let  me  aee,^'  at  length  he  stam- 
mered  ;  and  pollmg  a  ready  recfcoiier 
fat  of  his  pocket,  he  aflbcted  to  be 
coosahing  it,  as  if  to  aseeitain  merely 
iheitate  of  lus  banker's  account,  but 
xealiy  desiring  a  few  moments'  time  to 
eoDKthiB  thoughts.  'Twas  in  vain, 
hoyc^HSk  \  nothing  occurred  to  him  ; 
he  saw  no  wm  of  escape  ;  his  oSd 
friend  the  derj^tfbserted  him  kit  a 
mtsniir  inytftViid  him  with  no  ready 
lie.  He  must,  be  feared,  cash  nji. 
«*  Well,"  said  he—"  it  cerUinly  is  ra- 
ther miiortuaate,  jivt  at  this  precise 
moment ;  but  PU  step  to  the  shop, 
and  see  how  my  ready-mooey  matters 
stand.  It  shant  be  a  tiifle,  Mr.  Tit- 
mousey  that  shall  stand  between  ns. 
But — if  I  Mhtndd  be  bard  nm — perhaps 
—eh  1  Wookl  a  five-pound  note  do  ?" 

«Wfay— a— a— if  it  wouldn't  suit 
yoQ  to  advance  the  ten" 

^  I  dare  say,"  interrupted  Tag-rag, 
a  trifle  relieved,  **  I  shall  be  able  to 
accommodate  you.  Perhaps  you'll 
step  CO  to  the  shop  presently,  and 
thai  we  can  talk  over  raattere.  By 
the  way,  did  you  ever  see  any  thing 
so  odd  1  forgot  the  main  thing;  come 
and  take  your  motion  with  me  at  Clap- 
ham,  next  Sunday — my  womankind 
wfll  be  <p2ite  dehgbted.  Nay,  tis 
tbetr  iBvitatioD— -ba,  ha !" 

*»YooYe  very  kind,"  replied  Tit- 
mouse, colouring  with  [Measure.  Here 
seemed  the  first  pale  primrose  of  the 
coming  ^ning — an  invitation  to  Satin 
liodgc. 

^  The  kindness  will  be  yours,  Mr. 
Titmouse.  We  shaO  be  quite  alone  ; 
have  you  all  to  ourselves  f  only  me, 
my  wtfe,  and  dangfater^an  only  child, 
Mr.  Titmouse— nie^  a  child  !  She's 
really  often  said  to  me,  *  I  wonder* — 

but, 1  won't  make  you  vain,  ehl 

May  Icallitafiirturel" 

•«  'Poa  my  )iS^  Mr.  Tag-rag,  you're 
moDStrous  uncommon  pohte.  It's 
trus^  I  was  gcnng  to  dme  with  Mr. 
Gttnmon" 

**  Oh  !  pho !  (I  mean  no  disrespect, 
mind !)  he's  only  a  bachelor— Pve 
(aitiesm  the  case,  and  all  that — eh,  Mr. 
Titmouse*  and  a  young  one." 

*•  Well — thank  you,  sir.  Smce  you're 
sopressinfir" 

**  That^  it !  An  engagement  — 
Satin  Lod^e— for  Sunday  next,"  said 
T^-rag*  npog  and  looking  at  his 


watch.  «« Time  for  me  to  be  oC  See 
you  soon  at  the  shop?  Sooaarraive 
that  little  matter  of  business,  eh  ? 
You  understand!  Good-by?  good- 
by !"  and  shakii^  Titmouse  cordially 
by  the  hand>  Tag-rag  took  his  depart, 
ure.  As  he  hurried  on  to  his  shop,  he 
felt  in  a  most  painful  perplexity  about 
this  kmn  of  five  pounds.  It  wastraly 
hke  squeezing  &ire  drops  of  bkx)d  out 
ofhis  heart.  Sut  what  was  to  be  done? 
Could  he  ofiend  Titmouse  7  Where 
washe  to stopifhe  once  began?  Dare 
he  ask  for  security  1  Suppose  the  whole 
afl^  shouki  turn  into  smoke  ? 

Now,  consider  the  folly  of  Tag-rag. 
Here  was  be  in  all  this  terrible  pucker 
about  advancing  Jne  pounds  on  the 
strength  of  prospecti  and  chances 
which  he  had  deemed  safe  for  adven- 
turing his  imtghkr  upon— her,  the 
only  ol^ect  on  earth,  (except  mone^,) 
that  he  regarded  with  any  thmg  hke 
sincere  af^tion.  How  was  this  f  The 
splendour  of  the  future  possible  good 
fortune  of  his  daqghter,  might,  per- 
haps, have  dazzled  and  connised  his 
perceptions.  Then,  again,  i^uU  was 
afiemotecontiiigency  ;  but  this  sudden 
appeal  to  his  pocket— the  demand  of 
an  immediate  outlay  and  venture- 
was  an  instant  pressure,  and  he  f^  it 
severely.  Immediate  profit  and  \om 
was  every  thing  to  Tag-rag.  He  was, 
in  truth,  a  tradesman  to  his  kearfs 
eon.  If  he  could  have  seen  the  im- 
mediate  quid  pro  9U0— ^oukl  liave 
got,  if  only  by  way  of  earnest,  as  it 
were,  a  bit  of  poor  Titmouse's  heart, 
and  locked  it  up  in  his  desk,  he  would 
not  have  cared  so  much;  it  would 
have  been  a  little  in  his  line;'-*but 
here  was  a  Five-Pouhd  Note  going 
out  forthwith,  and  nothing  immediate, 
visible,  palpable,  replacing  it  Oh! 
Titmouse  had  unconscic^y  pulled 
Tag-rag's  veiy  heart^dings ! 

Observe,  discriminating  reader,  that 
there  is  all  the  di^rence  in  the  world 
b^ween  a  Tbadesmaii  and  a  Meb- 
CHAMT ;  and,  moreover,  that  it  is  not 
every  tradeswmi  that  is  a  Tag-rag. 

All  these  oonsideratkms  combined 
to  keep  Tag-ng  in  a  perfect  fever  of 
doubt  and  aniietT,  which  several 
hearty  curses  felled  in  efiectudly  re- 
lieving. By  the  time^  however,  that 
Titmouse  had  made  his  appearance, 
with  a  sufficiently  sheepish  aur,  and  was 
beginning  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  grin- 
ning contempt  from  the  choice  youths 
on  each  side  of  the  shop,  Tag-raff  had 
delemiaed  on  the  coune  he  flhonld 
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punsoe  in  the  matter  above  referred 
ta  To  the  amazement  and  disgust 
of  all  present,  Tag-rag  bolted  out  of 
a  little  counting-house  or  side-room, 
hastened  to  meet  Titmouse  with  out- 
.stretched  hand  and  cordial  speech, 
drew  him  into  his  little  room,  and  shut 
the  door.  There  Tag-rag  informed 
his  flurried  young  friend  that  he  had 
made  arrangements  (with  a  little  in- 
convenience, which  suruified  nothing) 
for  lending  Titmouse  five  pounds. 

*'  And,  as  life's  uncertain,  my  dear  Mr. 
Titmouse,"  said  Tag-rag,  as  Titmouse, 
with  evident  ecstasy,  put  the  five-pound 
note  into  his  pocket—'*  even  between 
the  dearest  fiiends— eh  %  Understand  ? 
It's  not  you  1  fear,  ncnr  you  me,  be- 
cause we've  confidence  in  each  other. 
But  if  any  thing  should  happen,  those 

we  leave  behind  us" Here  he  took 

out  of  his  desk  an  I.  O.  U.  JC5, 
ready  drawn  up  and  dated — **  a  mere 
dip--^  word  or  two— is  satisfaction 
to  both  of  us." 

**  Oh  yes,  sir !  yes,  sir ! — any  thing  !•' 
said  Titmouse;  and  hastily  takmg 
the  pen  pro^red  him,  signed  hu 
name,  on  which  Tag-rag  feit  a  little 
relieved.  Lutestring  was  then  sum- 
moned into  the  room,  and  then  (not  a 
liitle  to  his  astonishment)  addressed 
by  his  imperious  employer.  **  Mr. 
Lutestring,  you  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  see  that  Mr.  Titmouse  is  treated 
b^  every  person  in  my  establishment 
with  the  utmost  respect.  Whoever 
treats  this  gentleman  with  the  slightest 
dinespect,  isn't  any  longer  a  servant 
of  mine.  D'ye  hear  me,  Mr.  Lute, 
string?"  added  Tag-rag,  sternly,  ob- 
serving a  very  si^ificant  glance  of 
intense  hatred  which  Lutestring  di- 
rected towards  Titmouse.  «<  D'ye 
hear  me,  sir  1" 

*•  Oh,  yes,  sir  !  yes,  sir ! — your 
orders  shall  be  attended  to."  And 
leaving  the  room,  with  a  half-audible 
whistle  of  contempt,  >  while  a  grin 
overspread  his  features,  he  had  wSiin 
SiVe  minutes  filled  the  mind  of  every 
shopman  in  the  establishment  with 
feelings  of  mincrled  wonder,  hatred, 
and  fear  towardis  Titmouse.  What 
could  have  happened  1  What  was 
Mr.  Tag-rag  about  ?  This  was  all  of 
a  piece  with  his  rage  at  Lutestrin? 

the  day  before.  «« D d  Titmoose  »/' 

said  or  thought  every  one. 


Titmouse,  for  the  remamder  of  the 
day,  felt,  as  may  be  ••  ^.  but 
little  at  his  ease;  2o.  jimui'    •     - 

of  his  insuperable  repu^rnf*      '^  /  ^ 
discharge  of  any  of  his  «  '     '  *• '    * 
his  uneasiness   undei  the  oppressive 
civilities  of  Mr.  Tag-i         '  nd    the 
evident   disgust   towards  mm   enter- 

.  ^       '•    y>'^*i    companions; — many 
.m^.      "'  -    nsiderations  arisiog 

of  recT    '  li'  "  T  events,  were 

.^omentar  '  :<     ■'-    -^  tn«.  pnon 

his  attent        -o  >    ly  friends,  for,  in 
his  hair  OT'IT*  I  shall  have  lots 

suddenly  '  '^f^  fT?n..,^.  j-  -unhii. , 

means  oi  c-  '      *''^"y-    f^^  ,     :'  ^ 

and  the  nej        ';     -i'  ^l     '  ^:' with- 
out which,  'i   'VjQg  fell  his  ap- 
-^earance    .    *    appointments    to     be 
unfully   incomplete.     Early  in  the 
ternoon,  therefore,  on  the    readily- 
f^dmitted   plea  of  important   business, 
he  obtained  the  permission  of  the  ob- 
sequious  Tag-ra^   to  depart  for  the 
day;  and  instant^  directed  his  steps 
to  the  well-known  shop  of  a  feshion- 
"ble    perfumer    and     permquier,    in 
Bond  Street — ^well  known  to  those,  at 
least,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  glan- 
cing at  the  enticing  advertisements  in 
the  newspapers.       Having    watched 
through  the  window  till  the  coast  was 
clear,  (for  he  felt  a  natural  delicacy 
in  asKing  for  a  hair  dye  before  people 
who  could  in  an  instant  perceive  his 
urgent  occasion  for  it),   he  entered 
the  shop,  where  a  well.dressed  gentle- 
man was  sitting  behind  the  counter, 
reading.    He  was  handsome  ;  and  his 
elaborately  curled  hair  was  of  a  hea- 
venly black  (so   at  least   Titmouse 
considered  it)  that  was  better  than  a 
thousand   printed     advertisementis  of 
the  celebrated  fluid  which  formed  the 
chief  commodity  there  vended.     Tit- 
mouse with  a  little  hesitation,  asked 
this  gentleman  what  was  the  price  of 
their  article    <*  for   turning  light  hair 
black" — and    was    answered — **  only 
seven  and  sixpence  for  the  smaller- 
sized  bottle."    One  was  in  a  twinklmg 
placed  upon  the  counter — where  it  lay 
like  a  miniature  mummy,  swathed,  as 
it  were,  in  manifold  advertisement?. 
«<  You'll   find    the    fullest    direction 
within,   and     testimonials    from   the 
highest  nobility  to  the  wonderful  effi. 
cacy  of  the  '  CTAMocHAiTAinnaBOFo- 

POION.'  "* 


*  This  fearful-looking  word,  I  wish  to  inform  my  lady  readers,  is  a  monstroin 
amalgamation  of  three  or  four  Qnek  words— denoting  a  fluid  **  that  eon  remkr  tte 
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•«  Bure  it  srSl  do^    sir  ?''  inquired 
Titmn'  ■       uioualy, 
^    ^  }  --^KK  enoi^h  to  your  ' 

'  ajoj^  the  grentleman,  with  a 
,  . .  >  L.Jd  manner — •«  because  I 

>    owe    it    entirely  to    this   invaluable 
specific      \  ,^:-i^ 

"Do   you  .undeed,  sir  1'!/ inquired 

TitoKMise :  adding,  with.»r      '    "^  •  tJ 

between  ourselves,  -^         *  >ajnt  •     -^ 

andt  lifting  oflP'*'''         u  '.^^>3inomw  ■'> 

lif>  e*^^  >  '     i      I'Aitrf-  busily*^ 

ne  saw  no  wav  .    \.u 

friend  the  devil   "*  --     .        vt,  sir  l'* 

I         mar><-*— suDoJ'-'  .5>:mgveiy 

^       -  -.  la'iB  U)  be 

bom  .         ,  --      '  "^V* 

•«I  should  Unu.  -  /'answered 
Titmouse,  moumfuhy ;  ^  ':«nd  do  yoH| 
really  say«  sir,  that  this  wbat's-its-nam^i 
tamed  yours  of  that  beautiiul  black  1'*  - 
<«Th]ok?  Ton  my  honour,  sir-M' 
certain ;  no  mistake,  I  assure  you !  I* 
j  was  fretting  myself  into  my  grave 
'  about  the  colour  of  my  hair !  Whyt 
sir,  there  was  a  nobleman  in  here  (I 
doo't  like  to  mention  names)  the  oth^ 
day,  with  a  head  that  seemed  as  if  it 
bad  been  dipped  into  water,  and  then 
powdered  with  brick  dust;  but— I 
assure  you,  the  Cyanochaitanthropo- 
poionwas  too  much  for  it — ^it  turned 
tdack  in  a  very  short  time.  You  should 
have  seen  his  lordship's  ecstasy-^[tl]e 
speaker  saw  that  Titmouse  would 
swallow  anv  thing ;  so  he  went  on 
with  a  confident  au*]— and  in  a  month's 
time  he  had  married  a  beautiful  wo- 
man, whom  be  had  loved  from  a  child, 
but  who  never  would  merry  a  man 
with  such  a  head  of  hair." 
•  ^  How  long  does  it  take  to  do  aU 
this,  sir  V  interrupted  Titmouse,  eager- 
ly, with  a  beating  heart. 

^  Sometimes  two^-sometimes  three 
days.  In  four  days'  time,  I'll  answer 
for  it,  yo«r  most  mtimate  friend  would 
not  know  yoo.  My  wife  did  not  know 
me  for  a  long  while,  and  wouldn't  let 
me  salute  her— ha,  hal"  Here  an- 
other customer  entered ;  and  Titmouse, 
lajring  down  the  five-pound  note  he 
had  squeezed  out  of  Tag-rag[,  put  the 
wonder-wortcing  phial  into  hu  pocket, 
and  <m  receiving  his  change  departed, 
bursting  with  eagerness  to    txy  the 


CyBBoebaitantfaiopo- 
half  an  hour's  time  he 


efl^ts  of  the 
poion.  Within  ha 
might  have  been  seen  driving  a  hard 
bargain  with  a  pawnbroker  for  a  mas- 
siveJooking  eyeglass,  which,  as  it  huig 
suspended  in  \&i  window,  lie  had  fm 
months  cast  a  longing  eye  up<») ;  and 
he  eventually  purchased  it  (his  eye- 
sight,  I  need  hardly  say,  was  peri^^t) 
for  only  fifteen  shiUings.  After  taking 
a  hearty  dinner  in  a  httle  dusky  eating- 
house  in  Rupert  Street,  frequented  m 
ilBLBhionable-loddng  foreigners,  wim 
splendid  heads  of  curling  hair  and 
mustachios,  he  hastoied  home.  For. 
tunatehr,  he  was  undisturbed  that  even, 
ing.  Having  ht  his  candle,  and  k)cked 
his  door,  with  tremulous  fingers  he 

rned  the  papers  enveloping  the  lit- 
pbial;  and  glancing  over  their 
contents,  got  so  inflamed  with  the 
numberiess  instances  of  its  efficaq^, 
detailed  in  brief  but  glowing  terms— 
the  »•  Duke  of  *  *  •  *  ^^^the  Coun- 
tess  of  *  ♦  *  *  ♦—the  Earl  ot  Ac.  Ac 
Ac  Ac — the  lovely  Miss  -v  the 

celebrated  Sir  Little  Bull's-eye,  (who 
was  so  gratified  that  he  alkiwed 
his  name  to  be  used)— all  of  whom, 
from  haviAg  hair  of  the  reddest 
possible  desoiiption,  were  now  pos- 
sessed of  ebonJiued  locks" — that  tbe 
cork  was  soon  extracted  fhxn  the  b^- 
tle.  Having  turned  up  his  coatusufll, 
he  comfloenoed  the  apptioation  of  tin 
Cyanochaitanthropopoion,  nibbing  it 
into  his  hair,  eyebrows,  and  whis- 
kers, with  all  the  enem  he  was  et^ 
pable  0^  for  upwards  of  half-an-hoor. 
Then  he  read  over  every  syllable  en 
the  papeis  in  winch  the  phial  had 
been  wrapped ;  and  about  eleven 
o'clock,  luiving  given  sundry  euri- 
oue  glances  at  the  glass,  got  into  bed, 
foil  of  eaoiting  hopes  and  delight- 
ful anxieties  oonoenung  the  success 
of  the  great  experiment  he  was  trymg. 
He  cottkl  not  sle^  for  several  faiours. 
He  dreamed  a  rapturous  dream— that 
he  bowed  to  a  gentleman  with  coal- 
black  hair,  whom  he  fonded  he  had 
seen  before— and  suddenly  discoveced 
that  he  was  only  looking  at  hims^  in 
a  glass  1 !— This  woke  him.  Up  he 
jumped,  and  in  a  trice  was  standing 
before  his  Httle  glass.     Good  God! 


human  Mr  Uaek/*  Whenever  a  barber  or  perfbmer  determines  «ii  trying  to  puff  off 
tome  vtllanoUA  imposition  of  this  scnrt,  ftrange  to  say  he  goes  to  some  starving  Hchdar, 
and  gives  him  hal£.a.crown  to  coin  a  word  like  the  above,  that  shall  be  eqoaUy  «a- 
intdugible  and  onpivBouneeable,  and  therefofe  attractive  and  popular. 
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he  almoBt  drqjped  down  dead !  his  hair 
was  perfectly  green — there  could  be 
no  mistake  about  it  He  stood  staring 
in  the  fflass  in  speechless  horror,  his 
eyes  and  mouth  distended  to  their  ut- 
most, for  several  minutes.  Then  he 
threw  himself  on  the  bed,  and  felt 
feinting.  Up  he  presently  jumped 
again— ^rubbed  his  hair  desperately 
and  wildly  aboutr---again  looked  into 
the  glass — ^there  it  was,  rougher  than 
before;  but  eyebrows,  whi^ers  and 
head— -all  were,  if  any  thing,  of  a  more 
vivid  and  briUiant  green.  Despair 
came  over  him.  What  had  all  his 
troubles  been  to  thisi — ^what  was  to 
become  of  him  ?  He  got  into  bed  agjtin, 
and  burst  into  a  perspiration.  Two 
or  three  times  he  got  in  and  out  oi 
bed,  to  look  at  himself  again— on  each 
occasion  deriving  only  more  terrible 
confirmation  than  before  of  the  disas- 
ter that  had  befallen  him.  After 
lying  still  for  some  minutes,  he  gfot 
out  of  bed,  and  kneehng  down,  tned 
to  pray ;  but  it  was  in  vain— and  he 
rose  half  choked.  It  was  plain  he  must 
have  his  head  shaved,  and  wear  a  wig 
— that  was  making  an  old  man  of  him 
at  once.  Getting  more  and  more  dis- 
turbed m  his  mind,  he  dressed  himself, 
half  determined  on  starting  off  to  Bond 
Street,  and  breaking  every  pane  of 
glass  in  the  shop  window  of  the  cruel 
mipostor  who  had  sold  him  the  liquid 
that  had  so  frightfully  disfigured  him. 
As  he  stood  thus  irresolute,  he  heard 
the  step  of  llrs.  Sqnallop  approaching 
his  door,  and  recollected  that  he  had 
ordered  her  to  brinff  up  his  tea-kettle 
about  that  time.  Having  no  time  to 
take  his  clothes  o^  he  thought  the 
best  thinff  he  could  do  would  be  to  pop 
into  bed  again,  draw  his  nightcap 
down  to  his  ears  and  eyebrows,  pre- 
tend to  be  asleep,  and,  turning  his  back 
towards  the  door,  have  a  chance  of 
escaping  the  observation  of  his  land- 
lady. No  sooner  thought  of  than 
done.  Into  bed  he  jumped,  and  drew 
the  clothes  over  him — not  aware,  how- 
ever, that  in  his  hurry  he  had  left  his 
legs,  with  boots  and  trousers  on,  ex- 
iftwed  to  view — an  unusual  spectacle 
to  his  landlady,  who  had,  in  feet, 
scarcely  ever  known  him  in  bed  at  so 
late  an  hour  before.  He  lay  as  still 
as  a  mouse.  Mrs.  Squallop,  after 
glancing  at  his  legs,  happening  to  di- 
rect her  eyes  towards  the  window, 
beheld  a  small  phial,  only  half  of 
whose  dark  contents  were  remaining 


course  it  was  ipoison.  In  a 
sudden  fright  she  dropped  the  kettle, 
plucked  the  clothes  off  the  trembling' 
Titmouse,  and  cried  out — "Oh,  Mr. 
Titmouse !  Mr.  Titmouse  !  what  have 
you  been" 

«  Well,  ma'am,  what  the  devil  do 
you  mean !  How  dare  you" com- 
menced Titmouse,  suddenly  sitting  up, 
'and  looking  furiously  at  Mrs.  Squallop. 
A  pretty  %ure  he  was.  He  had  all 
his  day.clothes  on  ^  a  white  cotton 
nightcap  was  drawn  down  to  his  very 
eyes,  like  a  man  going  to  be  hanged ; 
his  fece  was  very  pale,  and  his  in^hia- 
kers  were  of  a  bright  green  colour. 

*«Ii0rd  a-mighty!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Squallop,  faintly,  the  moment  that  this 
strange  appantion  presented  itself; 
and,  sinking  on  the  chair,  she  pointed 
with  a  dismayed  an*  to  the  ominous- 
looking  object  standing  on  the  win- 
dow shelf.  Titmouse  fixnn  that  supposed 
she  had  found  it  all  out  ••  Well — 
imU  it  a  shame,  Mrs.  Squallop  V*  said 
be,  getting  off  the  bed,  and,  pluck- 
ing off  his  nightcap,  exhibited  the  full 
extent  of  his  misfortune.  •*  What 
d*ye  think  of  that!''  he  exclaimed, 
staring  wildly  at  her.  Mrs.  Squallf^ 
gave  a  feint  shriek,  turned  her  head 
aside,  and  motioned  him  away. 

«•  I  shall  go  mad— I  shall" 

••  Oh  Lord!— ^h  Lord!"  groaned  Mra. 
Squallop,  evidently  expeSing  him  to 
leap  upon  her.  Presently,  however, 
she  a  little  recovered  her  presence  of 
mind;  and  Titmouse,  stuttering  with 
fury,  exi^ained  to  her  what  hadtaken 
place.  As  he  went  on,  Mrs.  SquaUop 
became  less  and  less  able  to  control 
herself,  and  at  lengtb  burst  into  a  fit 
of  ccmvulsive  laughter,  and  sat  holding 
her  hands  to  her  fet  shaking  sides,  as 
if  she  would  have  tumbled  off  her 
chair.  Titmouse  was  almost  on  the 
point  of  striking  her  !  At  len^, 
however,  the  fit  went  off;  and,  wiping 
her  eyes,  she  expressed  the  greatest 
<^mmiseration  for  him,  and  proposed 
to  go  down  and  fetch  up  some  soft 
soap  and  flannel,  and  try  what  •*  a 
good  heartv  wash  would  do.**  Scarce 
sooner  said  than  done— but,  alas,  in 
vain  !  Scrub,  scrub — ^lather,  lather, 
did  they  both  ;  but,  the  instant  the 
soapsuds  were  washed  off,  there  was 
the  head  as  green  as  ever ! 

••  What  am  I  to  do,  Mrs.  SquaUop  !" 
groaned  Titmouse,  having  taken  an. 
other  look  at  himself  in  the  glass. 

•«  Why— really  I'd  be  off  to  a  police- 
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office^  azid  have  'em  all  taken  up,  if  as 
b9V  I  was  yotu** 

«No— See  if  1  don't  take  that  bottle, 
lad  make  the  fellow  that  sold  it  me 
svaBow  what's  left — and  Til  smash  in 
be  shop  front  besides." 

**0h,  you  won't — you  mustn't— not 
{Alio  account !  Stop  at  home  a  bit, 
aadbe  qniet,  it  may  go  off  with  all  this 
wairiiiQg,  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Soft 
Boap  is  an  uncommon  strong  thing  for 
gectzi^  colours  out— >but — a — a— ez- 
ca»  me,  Mr.  Titmouse — why  wasn't 
yra  satisfied  with  the  hair  God  Al- 
ni^bty  had  given  you?  D*ye  think 
He  didnt  know  a  deal  better  than  you 
what  was  best  for  you  ?  I'm  blest  if  I 
don't  think  this  is  a  judgment  on  you." 
■What's  the  use  of  your  standing 
preaching  to  me  in  this  way,  Birs. 
SqoaQopI  Ain't  I  half  mad  without  it  1 
Jolgment  or  no  judgment — whereas 
tbe  harm  of  my  wanting  black  hair 
any  more  than  black  trousers  ?  That 
ain't  fnwr  own  hair,  Mrs.  Squallop— 
joQ^  as  grey  as  a  badger  underneath 
—I've  often  remarked  it." 

"Ill  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Himper- 
ance!"  furiously  exclaimed  Mrs.  Squal- 
lop, **  you're  a  fiar !  And  you  deserve 
wW  you've  got !  It  ts  a  judgment, 
and  I  hope  it  will  stick  by  you — so  take 
ikst  for  your  sauce,  you  vulgar  fellow ! 
Get  rid  oi  joar  green  hair  if  you  can ! 
It's  only  carrot  tops,  instead  of  carrot 
roots— and  some  likes  one,  some  the 
other— ha!  ha!  ha!" 

«niteUyou  what,  Mrs.  Sou" 

he  commenced,  but  she  had  gone, 
having  slammed-to  the  door  behind  her 
with  an  her  force ;  and  Titmouse  was 
left  alone  in  a  half  frantic  state,  in 
which  he  continued  for  nearly  two 
hours.  Once  again  be  read  over  the 
atrocions  paSb  which  had  overnight  in- 
flated him  to  such  a  degree,  and  he 
now  saw  that  they  were  sdl  lies.  This 
is  a  sample  of  them : — 

'^This  divine  fluid  (as  it  was  en- 
thosiasticaOy  styled  to  the  inventor,  by 
the  lovely  Duchess  of  Doodle)  pos. 
sesbes  the  inestimable  and  astonishing 
quality  of  changing  hair,  of  whatever 
odour,  to  a  daz^ing  jet  black ;  at  the 
same  time  imparting  to  it  a  rich  glossy 
appearance,  which  wonderfully  con- 
tributes to  the  imposing  tout  ensemble 
presented  by  those  who  use  it  That 
wen  known  ornament  of  the  circle  of 
^shion,  the  young  and  lovely  Mrs. 
Rtzfrippery,  owned  to  the  proprietor 
that  to  this  sorpristng  fluid  it  was  that 


she  was  indebted  for  those  umivalled 
raven  ringlets,  which  attracted  the 
eyes  of  envying  and  admiring  crowds," 
and  so  forth.  A  little  fieuther  on: — 
**This  exquisite  efllect  is  not  in  oU 
coses  produced  instantaneously;  much 
will  of  course  depend  (as  the  celebrated 
M.  Dupuytren,  of  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
at  Paris,  informed  the  inventor) 
on  the  physical  idiosyncracy  of  the 
party  using  it,  with  reference  to  the 
constituent  particles  of  the  colouring 
matter,  constituting  the  fluid  in  the 
capillary  vessels.  Often  a  single  ap- 
plication suflices  to  change  the  most 
hopeless-looking  head  of  red  hair  to  as 
deep  a  black;  but,  not  unfrequently, 
the  hair  passes  through  inlennediate 
shades  am  2uUs— all,  however,^  ulti- 
mately settling  into  a  deep  and  perma- 
nent black." 

This  passa^  not  a  Uttle  revived  the 
drooping  spirits  of  Titmouse.  {Acci- 
dentally, however,  an  asterisk  at  the 
last  word  in  the  above  sentence,  direct- 
ed his  eye  to  a  note  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  printed  in  such  minute  type 
as  bafllea  any  but  the  strongest  sight 
and  most  determined  eye  to  read,  and 
which  mid  note  was  the  following : — 

"Though  cases  do,  undoubtedly, 
occasionafiy  occur,  in  which  the  na- 
tive inherent  indestructible  qualities  of 
the  hair  defy  all  attempts  at  change 
or  even  modification,  and  resist  even 
this  potent  remedy:  of  which,  how- 
ever, in  all  his  experience"  (the  spe- 
cific had  been  invented  for  about  six 
morUhs)  **the  inventor  has  known 
but  very  few  instances."  But  to  this 
exceedingly  select  class  of  unfortu- 
nate incurables,  poor  Titmouse  enter- 
tamed  a  dismal  suspicion  that  he  be- 
longed. 

"Look,  sir!  Look!  Only  look 
here  what  your  stuff  has  done  to 
my  hair!"  said  Titmouse,  on  pre- 
senting himself  soon  after  to  the' 
gentleman  who  had  sold  him  the  in- 
fernal liquid  ;  and,  taking  off  his  hat, 
exposed  his  green  hair.  The  gentle, 
man,  however,  did  not  appear  at  all 
surprised,  or  discomposed. 

"Ah — ^yes!  I  see-— I  see.  You're 
in  the  intermediate  stage.  It  differs 
in  different  people." 

"  Differs,  sir !  I'm  going  mad  !  I 
look  like  a  green  monkey." 

"In  me,  the j colour  was  a  strong 
yeikna.  But  have  you  read  the  de. 
scriptions  that  are  ^ven  in  the  wrap 
per?* 
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«*I  ehould  think  so!  Much  good 
they  do  me!  Sir,  you're  a  humbug ! 
— an  impostor !  I'm  a  sight  to  be  seen 
for  the  rest  of  my  life  !  Look  at  me, 
sir  !    Eyebrows,  whiskers,  and  all." 

^Rather  a  singular  appearance,  just 
at  present,  I  must  own,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman,  his  face  turning  suddenly  red 
all  over,  with  the  violent  eSSbrt  be  was 
making  to  prevent  an  explosion  of 
laughter.  He  soon,  however,  recover- 
ed  himself,  and  added  cooUy,  ••  if  you'll 
only  persevere." 

*»  Persevere  V  interrupted  Titmouse; 
violently  clapping  his  hat  on  his  head, 
**  I'll  teach  you  to  persevere  in  taking 
in  the  public  111  have  a  warrant  out 
against  you." 

<*  Oh,  my  dear  sir,  I'm  accustomed 
to  all  this  I" 

««  The  devil — you — are  !"  gasped 
Titmouse,  quite  aghast 

**  Oh,  often — often,  while  the  liquid 
is  performing  the  first  stage  of  the 
chanjgfe  ;  but,  in  a  day  or  two  after, 
wards,  the  parties  generally  come  back 
smiling  into  my  shop  with  heads  as 
black  as  crows." 

•*  No  !  But  really— do  they,  sir  1" 
interrupted  Titmouse,  drawing  a  long 
breath. 

*<  Hundreds,  I  may  say  thousands, 
my  dear  sir  !  And  one  lady  gave  me 
a  picture  of  herself  in  her  black  hair, 
to  make  up  for  her  abuse  of  me  when 
it  was  in  a  puce  colour.'* 

*'  But  do  you  recollect  any  one's 
hair  turning  green,  and  then  getting 
black  1"  inquired  Titmouse,  with 
trembling  anxiety. 

•*  Recollect  any  1  Fifty,  at  least. 
For  instance,  there  was  Lord  Albert 
Addlehead — but  why  should  I  name 
names?  I  know  hundreds!  But 
everything  is  honour  and  confidential 
here!*' 

*<And  did  Lord  What'-his-name's 
hair  go  green,  and  then  black ;  and 
was  it  at  first  as  light  as  mine  V* 

**  His  hair  was  redder,  and  in  con- 
sequence it  became  greener,  and  now 
is  blacker  than  ever  yours  will  be." 

**  Well,  if  I  and  my  landlady  have 
this  morning  used  an  ounce,  we've 
used  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  soft  soap 

in" 

-  "  Soft  soap  I— soft  soap  !  That  ex- 
^ains  alV  (he  for^  how  well  it  had 
been  already  explamed  by  him.)  •«  By 
Heavens,  sir  I — soft  soap  !  You  may 
have  ruined  yom*  hair  for  ever  I"  Tit- 
mouse opened  his  eyes  and  mouth 
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with  a  start  of  tarror,  it  not  occurring 
to  him  that  the  intolerable  green  had 
preceded  and  caused,  not  followed,  the 
use  of  the  soft  soap.  •'  Go  home,  my 
dear  sir  !  €rod  bless  you — go  home,  as 
you  value  your  hair ;  take  this  small 
bottle  of  Damascus  cream,  and  rub  it 
in  before  it's  too  late  ;  and  then  use 
the  remainder  of  the" — 

"  Then  you  don't  think  it's  too  late  t" 
inquired  Titmouse,  feintly;  and  hav- 
ing been  assured  to  the  contrary — 
having  asked  the  price  of  the  Damas- 
cus cream,  which  was  only  three-and- 
sixpence,  (stamp  included) — he  paid 
it  with  a  rueftil  air,  and  took  his  de- 
parture. He  sneaked  along  the  streets, 
with  the  air  ot  a  [pickpocket  fearfiil 
that  ev^ry  one  he  met  was  an  officer 
who  had  his  eye  on  him.  He  was  not, 
in  feet,  very  fair  off  the  mark  ;  for 
many  a  person  smiled,  and  stared,  and 
turned  round  to  look  at  him  as  he  went 
along. 

[I  wonder,  now,  what  efibct  the 
perusal  of  these  pages  must  have  upon 
the  reader,  gentle  or  simple,  young  or 
old,  male  or  female,  who  has  shared 
the  folly  of  Titmouse  in  the  particular 
now  under  consideration  ?  They  can- 
not help  laoghing  at  the  trouble  of 
Titmouse ;  but  it  is  accompanied  by 
a  blush  at  the  absurd  weakness  of 
which  themselves  have  been  guilty. 
Depend  upon  it,  my  gentleman,  that 
every  man  or  woman  of  sense  who 
sees  you,  and  suspects  or  knows  what 
vou  have  been  about,  can  scarce  help 
bursting  out  a-laughing  at  you,  and 
writes  you  down  ever  after — ^ass.  But 
if  they  do  this  on  seeing  him  who  has 
so  weakly  attempted  to  disguise  red- 
coloured  hair,  what  sorrow,  mingled 
with  contempt,  must  they  feel  wnen 
they  see  a  man,  or  woman,  ashamed 
of— OBET  HA1R8 — ^a  "  crown  of  rejoic- 
ing to  them  that  have  done  weiy'  a 
mark  of  one  to  whom  God  has  given 
lon^  life,  as  the  means  of  gathering  ex^ 
penence  and  wisdom — and  dishonour- 
ing those  grey  hairs  by  the  desperate 
folly  of  Tittlebat  Titmouse  1] 

Titmouse  slunk  up  stairs  to  has  room, 
in  a  sad  state  of  depression,  and  spent 
the  next  hour  in  rubbing  into  his  hair 
the  Damascus  cream.  He  rubbed  till 
he  could  hardly  hold  his  arms  up  any 
longer  fitom  sheer  fatigue.  Having 
risen,  at  length,  to  mark,  fix>m  the 
fi^lass,  the  progress  he  had  made,  he 
found  that  the  only  result  of  his  per- 
severing exertions  had  been  to  give  a 
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greasy  shiniiMr  appeazance  to  the  hair, 
tkttiemaiiiedas green  as  ever.    With 
ft  half^iuered   groan   he  sunk  down 
yo  &   chair    and  fell  into  a  sort  of 
afartractioD,  whiob  was  interrapted  by 
aiharo  knock  at  the  door.    Titmouse 
itaited  1^  trembled,  and  stood  for  a 
Bwoient   or   two    irresolnte,  glancing 
ieaifbUy  at  the  glass ;  and  then,  open- 
iag  the  door,  let  in  i£r.  Crammon,  who 
staitBd  back  a  pace  or  two  as  if  he 
had  keen  shot,  on  catching  sight  of 
the  stiange   figure  of  Titmouse.    It 
was  aseless   for   Gammon  to   try  to 
check  bis  laughter ;  so»  leaning  against 
1he  door-posAv  he  yielded  to  the  impulse, 
aad  laogbed   without  intermisnoo  for 
at  least  two  minotes.    Titmouse  felt 
dseperatelT  an^ry,  but  fisared  to  show 
it;  and  the  timid,  rueful,  lackadaisi- 
cal air  with   which  he  regarded  the 
dreaded  Mr.  Gammon,  only  prolonged 
and  aggravated  the  agomes  of  Uiat 
fwiflftBian,     When  at  len^  he  had 
a  litde  recovered  himself  holding  his 
]gt  hand  to  his  side,  with  an  exhausted 
air,  he   entered  the  httle  apartment, 
and  asked  Titmouse  what  in  the  name 
xd  haaven  he  had  been  doing  to  him- 
saiC     '*  Wkkoia  <Ass"  (in  the  absurd 
dang  of  the  lawyers)  that  he  knew  all 
the  while    quite  well  what  Titraoose 
had  been  about;  hot  he  wanted  the 
enjoyment  of  hearing  Titmouee's  own 
:  of  the  matter.   Titmouse,  not 
to    hesitate,   complied— Gaa- 
'  J  in  an  agonv  of  suppress- 
ed laufihtaE,  aH  the  whUe  seeming  on 
the  pomt  of  boratiog  a  bloodvevel. 
He  kwked  as  little  at  Titmouse  as  be 
coold,  and  was  jnowing  a  litttomoie 
Mdate,    when  Titmoose,  in  a  truly 
lamentable  tone,  inquired,   **  What^s 
the  good,  Mr.  Gammon,  of  ten  thon- 
saad  a*year  with  such  a  head  of  hair 
as  this  T**    On  hearing  which  Gan- 
non jooiped  off  his  dmir,  started  to 
the  window,  and  soch  an  explosion  of 
laqghter  ibUowed   as   threatened   to 
crack  the  panes  of  glan  before  him. 
This  was  too  much   for   Titmouse, 
who  presently  cried  aloud  in  a  ffrk- 
vouB  manner ;  and  Gammon,  sud&nly 
wwwiiy  his  laughter,  turned  roond  and 
apofegized  in  the  most  earnest  maa- 
■er ;  after  which  he  uttered  an  abun- 
dance of  sympatlqr  for  *the  safihrings 
wfaicb  •<  he  deplored  being  onable  to 
lUsifittU?^**    Ha  even  restramed  him- 
self when  Titmouse  again  and  again 
aiked  if  be  could  not  •^have  the  law*' 
af  the  man  who  had  to  imposed  on 
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Grammon  diverted  the  thouffhts 
of  his  su&ring  client,  by  taking  from 
his  pocket  some  very  imposing  pack- 
ages  of  paper,  tied  round  with  red 
tape.  From  time  to  time,  however, 
he  almost  split  his  nose  with  efforts  to 
restrain  his  laughter,  on  catching  a 
fresh  glimpse  of  poor  Titmouse's  em- 
erald hair.  Gammon  was  a  man  of 
business,  however;  and  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  distracting  excitement,  con. 
trived  to  get  Titmouse's  signature  to 
sundry  papers  of  no  little  consequence ; 
amongst  others,  first  to  a  bond  con* 
ditioned  for  the  payment  of  L.500; 
secondly  another  for  L.10,000 ;  and, 
lastly,  an  agreement  (of  which  he  gave 
Titmouse  an  alleged  copy)  by  which 
Titmouse,  in  consideration  of  Messrs 
Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap  using 
their  best  exertions  to  put  him  in  the 
possession  of  the  estate,  Slc  &^, 
bound  himself  to  conform  to  their 
wishes  in  every  thing,  on  pain  of  their 
instantly  throwing  up  the  whole  af- 
iair,  looking  out  for  another  heir-at- 
law  (!)  and  issuing  execution  forth- 
with ag^ainst  Titmouse  for  all  ex- 
penses incurred  under  his  retainer. 
I  said  that  Gammon  gave  his  confidmg 
client  an  alleged  copy  of  this  agree- 
ment;— it  was  not  a  real  copy,  for 
certain  stipulations  appeared  in  each 
that  were  not  intended  to  appear  in 
the  other,  for  reasons  which  were  |)er- 
foctly  satisfactory  to  Messrs  Qiurk, 
Gammon,  and  Soap.  When  Gammon 
had  got  to  this  point,  he  tfaoocht  it  the 
fitting  opportunity  for  producins  a 
second  five-pound  note.  He  did  so, 
and  pot  Titmouse  thereby  into  an 
ecstasy  which  pushed  out  of  his  head, 
for  a  while,  slII  recollection  of  what 
had  happened  to  his  hair.  He  had  at 
that  moment  nearly  eleven  pounds  in 
hard  cash !  Gammon  easily  obtained 
from  him  an  account  of  his  little  mo- 
ney transaction  with  Huckaback  —  of 
which,  however,  all  he  could  tell  was 
— that  for  ten  shillings  down,  be  had 
ffiven  a  written  engagement  to  pay 
fifty  pounds  on  getting  Uie  estate.  Of 
this  GanmiOQ  made  a  earefiil  memo- 
randum, explaining  the  atrocious  viL 
lany  of  Huckabs^— «nd,  in  short, 
that  if  he  (Titmouse)  did  not  look  very 
sharply  about  hhn,  he  would  be  robbed 
right  and  left ;  so  that  it  was  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  him  early  to 
learn  how  to  distioguish  between  iedse 
and  true  frienda  (Sammon^went  on 
to  asMve  him  that  the  inatmment  be 
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had  given  to  Huckaback  was,  proba- 
bly, in  point  of  law,  not  worth  a  far- 
Uung,  on  the  around  of  its  being  both 
fraudulent  and  usurious ;  and  inti. 
mated  something,  which  Titmouse  did 
not  very  distinctly  comprehend,  about 
the  efficacy  of  a  bill  in  equity  for  a 
discovery ;  which  at  a  very  insignifi- 
cant expense,  (not  exceeding  J&IOO,) 
would  enable  the  plamtiff  in  equity,  to 
put  the  defiBudant  in  equity  (t.  e. 
Huckaback)  in  the  way  of  declaring, 
on  his  solemn  oath,  that  he  had  ad. 
vanced  the  iiill  sum  of  £50 :  and  hav- 
ing obtained  this  important  and  satis- 
^tory  result,  Titmouse  would  have 
the  opportunity  of  disproving  the 
statement  of  Huckaback — if  he  could ; 
which  of  course  he  could  not  By 
this  process,  however,  a  httle  profit- 
able empbyment  would  have  been 
afibrded  to  a  certain  distmguished 
firm  in  Saffron  Hill — and  that  was 
someihing — ^to  Grammon. 

**But,  oy  the  way,  talking  of  mo- 
ney," said  Titmouse,  suddeiuy,  "how 
surprising  handsome  Mr.  Tag-rag  has 
behaved  to  mel" 

*•  Indeed,  my  dear  sir!"  exclaimed 
Gammon,  with  real  curiosity,  **  what 
has  he  done  V 

•«  Advanced  me  five  pounds— all  of 
his  own  head?" 

•*  Are  you  serious,  Mr.  Titmouse  ?'' 
inquired  Gammon. 

Titmoose  produced  the  change 
which  he  had  obtained  for  Tag-rag's 
ioive  pound  note,  minus  only  the  prices 
of  the  Cyanochaitanthropc^on,  the 
Damascus  Cream,  and  the  eveglass. 
Common  merely  stroked  his  chin  in  a 
thoughtful  manner.  So  occupied,  in- 
deed, was  he  with  his  reflections,  that 
though  his  eye  was  fixed  on  the  ludi- 
crous figure  of  Titmouse,  which  so 
shortly  ^fore  had  occasioned  him  such 
paroxysms  of  laughter,  he  did  not 
feel  the  least  inclmation  even  to  a 
smile.  Tag-raf  advance  Titmouse 
five  pounds !  Throwing  as  much  smd. 
ing  mdiflference  into  his  manner  as  was 
possible,  he  asked  Titmouse  the  parti- 
cuUrs  of  so  strange  a  transaction. 
Titmouse  answered  (how  truly  the 
reader  can  judge)  that  Mr.  Tag-rag 
had,  in  the  ivery  handsomest  way,  vo- 
lunteered the  loan  of  five  pounds ;  and 
moreover  offered  him  any  farther  sum 
he  might  reqmre ! 

**  What  a  charming  change,  Mr. 
Titmouse  !^  exclaimed  Gktmmon,  with 
a  watohfol  eye  and 


'«Mo6t  delightfully* 

••Rather  sudden,  too!^-eh1 — Mr, 
Titmouse  V' 

«  Why— no— no ;  I  should  say,  'pon 
my  life,  certainly  not.  The  &ct  is, 
we've  long  misunderstood  each  other. 
He's  had  an  uncommon  good  opinioii 
of  me  all  the  while — people  have  tried 
to  set  him  against  me  ;  but  it's  no  use, 
he's  found  them  out — he  tokl  me  so ! 
And  he's  not  only  said,  but  dofie  the 
handsome  thmg!  He's  turned  up^  by 
Jove,  a  trump  all  of  a  sudden — though 
it  long  k>oked  an  ugly  one." 

*«Ha,  ha,  ha  I — ^veryl — how  curi- 
ous!" exclaimed  Mr.  Gammon,  me- 
chanically revolving  several  import- 
ant matters  in  his  imnd. 

••I'm  going,  too,  to  dine  at  Satin 
Lodge,  Mr.  Tag-rag's  country  house, 
next  Sunday." 

"indeed!  It  will  be  quite  a  change 
for  you,  Mr.  Titmouse." 

••Yes,  it  will,  by  Jove;  and — a^— 
a — what's  more— there's — hem ! — you 
understand  ?" 

•*  Go  on,  I  begi  my  dear  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse.'* 

*•  There's  a  lady  in  the  case— ^not 
that  she's  said  any  thing ;  but  a  nod's 
as  good  as  a  wink  to  a  blind  horae— 
eh%  Mr.  Gammon?" 

••  I  should  think  so— Miss  Tag-ng 
will  have  money,  of  course  ? 

••You've  hit  it!  Lots!  But  I've 
not  made  up  my  mind." 

[I'd  better  undeceive  this  poor 
devil  at  once,  as  to  this  sordid  wretch 
Tag-rag,  (thought  Gammon,)  other- 
wise the  cunning  old  rogue  may  get  a 
very  mischievous  hold  upon  mm  ! 
And  a  Jady  in  the  oa$e!  The  oid 
scamp  has  a  daughter !  Whew !  tlus 
will  never  do  !  The  sooner  I  enlighteii 
my  young  fiiend,  the  better— thoogh 
at  a  little  risk.] 

••It's  very uiportant  to  be  able  to 
tell  who  are  real  and  who  &lse  fiiends, 
as  I  was  saying  just  now,  my  dear 
Titmouse,"  said  Gammon,  seriously. 

••I  think  so.  Now  look,  for  in- 
stance,  there's  that  follow  HucJuu 
back.    I  shoukl  say  Af" 

•<  Pho !  pho !  my  dear  sir,  a  mere 
beetle— he's  not  worth  thinking  o(  one 
way  or  the  other.  But,  can't  you  gneas 
another  sham  friend,  who  has  changed 
as  suddenly.*' 

••Do  yon  mean  Mr.  Tag-iag — 
ehl" 

••  I  mention  no  names ;  bot  it's 
rather  odd,  timt  when  I  am  spaakiDg 
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dhcXkrw-be^ited  friends,  you  sboold 
It  €oce  name  Mr.  Tag.rag. ' 

•*  The  proof  of  the  podding— band- 
soBie  is  that  ban^ome  does  ;  and  I've 
jot  £5  of  -his  money,  at  any  rate.'* 

**  Of  coime,  he  took  no  security  for 
noh  a  trifle,  between  soch  cJose 
fiends  as  yoo  and  him  f ' 

•  Oh — ^why — ^now  yon  mention  it— 
But,  twas  only  a  line-— one  line." 

•*  I  knew  it,  my  dear  sir,"  inter- 
inpted  Gammon,  calmly,  with  a  sig- 
■iicaDr  smile — ••  Tag-rag  and  Hucka- 
lick,  they're  on  a  par — ah,  ha,  ha  \ 
My  dear  Titmouse,  you  are  too  honest 
aid  confiding !" 

•>  What  keen  eyes  yoo  lawyers 
have,  to  be  snre  !  Well— I  never" — 
he  was  eridently  somewhat  stagger- 
ed—" I — I — moBt  say,"  he  presently 
added,  looking  gratefiuly  at  Gammon, 
*  I  think  I  do  now  know  of  a  true 
friend,  that  sent  me  two  five-poond 
DOtes,  and  never  asked  for  any  secu- 
Bty." 

*  My  dear  sir,  yon  really  pain  me 
by  alhMfiiig  to  such  a  matter  ."* 

[Oh,  G^mon,  is  not  Uiis  too  bad  ? 
What  are  the  papers  which  yoo  know 
are  now  in  yonr  pocket,  signed  only 
tfaisTery  evening  by  Titmouse?] 

**  Yoa  are  not  a  match  for  Tag-nusf, 
nmooae  ;  because  he  was  niMe  mr 
a  tradesman — you  are  not.  Do  you 
tjuok  he  would  have  parted  with  his 
£5  hot  for  value  received?  Oh,  Tag. 
lag  I  Tag-raff !" 

"  I— I  reaBy  begin  to  think,  Mr. 
Gammon— ^pon  my  sou),  I  do  think 
ywrte  right" 

"  TiuSk ! — Why — ftw  a  man  of  your 
acotenesB — ^how  could  he  unagine  you 
eonld  forget  the  kHiff  course  of  insult 
and  tyranny ;  that  be  should  change 
an  of  a  sodden— just  now,  when*'— 

**  Ay — by  Jove !— just  when  Fm 
coming  into  my  property*'  interrupted 
Titmouse,  quickly. 

"  To  be  sure — to  be  sure  ! — Just 
now,  I  say,  to  make  this  sudden 
chaive!  Bah!  bah!" 

**  f  hate  Tag-rag,  and  always  did. 
Ncfw,  he^  tryinff  to  take  me  in,  just  as 
he  does  every  hody ;  but  I»ve  found 
him  out — I  won't  lay  out  a  penny  with 

••  Would  you,  do  you  thmk,  ever 
have  seen  the  inside  of  SaUn  Lodge, 
if  you  hadn't" 

••Why,  I  don't  know— I  really 
dnnk — hem!'* 

•*WereyoOf  my^earnrl— Butnow 


a  scheme  occurs  to  me — a  very  amus- 
V  ing  idea.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  way  of 
proving  to  his  own  face  how  insincere 
and  interested  he  is  towards  you  1  Go 
to  dinner,  by  all  means,  eat  his  good 
things,  hear  all  that  the  whole  set  of 
them  .have  to  say,  and  just  before  you 
go,  (it  will  require  you  to  have  vour 
wits  about  you,)  pretend,  with  a  long 
ftice,  that  our  affair  is  all  a  bottle  5 
smoke  :  say  that  Messrs  Quirkv  Gam- 
mon, and  Snap  have  told  you  the  day 
before  that  they  had  made  a  horrid 
mistake." 

••Ton  my  life,  I — I — really— 
daren't — ^I  couldn't — I  couldn't  keep 
it  up— he'd  half  kill  me.  Besides,  (here 
wiJl  be  Miss  Tag-rag.  it  wouki  be  the 
death  of  her,  I  know.'' 

••  Miss  Tag-rag !  GraciooB  Heavens! 
What  on  earth  can  you  have  to  do 
with  her  1  You — why,  if  you  really 
succeed  m  getting  this  fine  propertv, 
she  might  make  a  very  suitable  wile 
for  one  of  yonr  grooms." 

•«  Ah  !  I  dort  know— she  may  be  a 
devilish  fine  girl,  and  the  old  feUow 
will  have  a  tolerable  penny  to  leave  her 
— and  a  bird  in  the  hand— eh  ?  Be- 
sides,  I  know  what  she's  all  along — 
hem  !— but  that  doesn't  signify." 

•«  Pbo !  pho  I  Ridicuk>us !  Ha,  ha, 
hal  Fancv  Miss  Tag-rag  Mrs.  Tit- 
moose  !  Your  eldest  son— ah,  ah,  ah! 
Tag-rag  Titmouse,  Esq.  Delightful  I 
Your  Ij^nomed  iktber  a  draper  in  Oz- 
fcMrd  Street !"  All  this  might  be  very 
clever,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  teU  upmi 
Titmouse,  whose  little  heart  had  been 
reached  by  a  cmming  hint  of  Tag- 
rag's,  concerning  his  daughter's  flat- 
tering estimate  of  Titmouse^  personal 
appearanca  The  reason  why  Qam. 
mon  attacked  so  seriouBljr  a  matter, 
which  appeared  so  chimencal  and  pre- 
posterous, was  this — that,  according  to 
his  present  plan.  Titmouse  was  to  re- 
main for  some  considerable  while  at 
Tag-rag's,  and,  with  his  utter  weak- 
ness  of  character,  might  be  worked 
upoa  by  Ta^^rag  and  his  daughter, 
and  get  inveigled  into  an  engagement 
which  might  be  productive,  hereafter, 
of  no  litUe  embarrassment  He  sue 
ceeded,  howevw,  at  Imgth,  in  obtain, 
ing  Titmouse's  promise  to  adopt  his 
suggestion,  and  thereby  discover  the 
true  nature  of  the  feelings  entertained 
towards  hhn  at  Satin  Lodge.  He 
shook  Titmouse  energetically  by  the 
hand,  and  left  him  perfectly  certain 
that  if  there  was  one  penon  m  the 
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worid  worthy  of  his  esteem,  and  even 
reverence,  that  person  was  Oilt 
Gammon,  Esq. 

As  he  bent  his  steps  towards  Saf- 
fron Hill,  he  reflected  rather  anxiously 
on  several  matters  that  had  occurred 
to  him  during  the  interview  which  I 
have  just  described.  On  reaching  the 
office  he  was  presently  closeted  with 
Mr.  Quirk,  to  whom,  first  and  foremost, 
ho  exhibited  and  delivered  the  docu. 
ments  to  which  he  had  obtained  Tit- 
mouse's signature,  and  which,  the 
reader  will  allow  me  to  assure  him, 
were  of  a  somewhat  diflferent  tex- 
ture, from  a  certain  legal  instrument 
or  security  which  I  laid  before  him 
some  little  time  ago. 

"Now,  Gammon,*'  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman, as  soon  as  he  had  locked  up  in 
his  safe  the  above-mentioned  docu- 
ments— •«  Now,  Gammon,  I  think  we 
may  be  up  and  at  'em;  load  our  ^ns,and 
blaze  away,"  and  he  rubbed  his  hands. 

"  Yes,  and  long  enoi^h  we've  been 
in  preparation  i  But  I  just  want  to 
name  a  thing  or  two  that  has  occurred 
to  me  while  with  Titmouse."  Then 
he  told  him  of  the  efibcts  which  had 
followed  the  use  of  the  potent  Cya. 
nochaitanthropopoion,  at  which  old 
Quirk  almost  laughed  himself  into  fits. 
When,  however.  Gammon,  with  a  se- 
rious air,  mentioned  the  name  of  Miss 
Tag>rag,.and  his  ^ve  suspicions  con- 
eeming  her,  Quurk  bounced  up  out 
of  his  chair,  almost  startling  Gammon 
out  of  Au.  If  be  had  just  been  told 
that  his  banker  had  broke,  he  could 
scarce  have  shown  naore  emotion. 

The  fact  was,  that  he,  too,  had  a 
DAuaBTER — an  onlv  child— Miss  Quirk 
— ^whom  he  had  destined  to  become 
Mrs.  Titmouse. 

«<  A  designing  old  villain  !"  he 
exclaimed  at  lenfilh,  and  Gammon 
agreed  with  him  ;  out,  strange  to  say, 
with  all  his  acuteness,  never  adverted 
to  the  real  cause  of  Quirk's  sudden 
and  vehement  exclamation.  When 
Gammon  told  him  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  opened  Titmouse's  eyes 
to  the  knavery  of  Tag-rag,  and  the 
expedient  he  had  suggested  for  its  de- 
monstration, Quirk  could  have  wot* 
shipped  Gammon,  and  could  not  help 
rising  and  shaking  him  very  energeti- 
cally by  the  hand,  much  to  his  astonish- 
ment. After  a  long  consultation,  two 
things  were  agreed  upon  by  the  part- 
ners ;  to  look  out  fresh  lodgings  for 
Titmouse,  and  renove  him  presently 


altogether  fi-om  the  company  and  in- 
fluence of  Tag-r^.  Some  time  after 
they  had  parted.  Quirk  came  witii  an 
eager  air  into  Mr.  Gammon's  room, 
with  a  most  important  suggestion,  viz. 
whether  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
them  to  get  Tag-rag,  to  become  a  avreiy 
to  them,  by-and-by,  on  behalf  of  Tit- 
mouse? Gammon  was  delighted  ! — 
He  heartily  commended  Mr.  Quirk's 
sa^city,  and  promised  to  turn  it  about 
in  nis  thoughts  very  carehiUy,  Not  hav- 
ing been  let  entirely  into  Quirk's  po- 
licy, (of  which  the  reader  has,  how- 
ever, just  had  a  glimpse,)  he  did  not 
see  the  difficulties  which  kept  Quirk 
awake  almost  all  that  night — how  to 
protect  Titmouse  from  Uie  machina- 
tions of  Tag-rag  and  his  daughter,  and 
yet  keep  Ta^-rag  sufficiently  interest- 
ed in,  and  intimate  with  Titmouse  to 
entertain,  by-and-by,  the  idea  of  be. 
coming  surety  for  him  to  them,  the 
said  Messrs  Quirk,  Gammon,  and 
Snap ;  and  how  to  manage  Titmouse 
all  the  while,  00  as  to  forward  their  ob- 
jects,  and  also  that  of  turning  his  atten- 
tkm  towards  Miss  Quirk,  was  really 
rather  a  difficult  problem.  Quirk  look- 
ed down  on  Tag-rag  with  honest  indig- 
nation, as  a  mean  and  mercenary  l3- 
low,  whose  unprincipled  schemes, 
thank  Heaven !  he  alreadv  saw  throogfa^ 
and  from  which  he  resolved  to  rescne 
his  innocent  and  confidinj^  client,  who 
was  made  for  betta*  thhifs— to  toie, 
Mis$  Qtitrfc. 

When  Titmouse  rose  the  next 
morning,  (Saturday,)  behold— he  found 
his  hair  had  become  of  a  varioudy 
shaded  purple  or  violet  coloorl  As- 
tonishment and  apprehenskm  by  turns 
possessed  him,  as  he  stared  into  the 
glass  at  tills  nnkioked.for  change  of 
cokMir;  and  hastily  dressing  himself 
after  swaUowing  a  very  sfigbt  break- 
fast. oflT  he  went  once  more  to  the  sci- 
entific establishment  in  Bond  Street, 
to  which  he  had  been  indebted  for  his 
recent  delightful  experiences.  The 
distinguished  inventor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Cyanochaitanthropopoion  was 
behind  the  counter  as  usual— calm  and 
confident  as  ever. 

<*  Ah  !  I  see— as  I  said !  as  1  said  ! 
Isn't  it  ?  —  cominfif  round  quicke- 
than  usual  —  Really,  I'm  selfing  more 
of  the  article  than  I  can  possibly 
make." 

'*  WeD,"  —at  length  said  Titmouse, 
as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from  the 
surprise  ocoaaoned  by  the  sudden  vo- 
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liddily  with  whidi  he  had  been  amil. 
ed  on  entenng — **  then  is  k  really 
gone  OB  tderable  well  V  taking  (^ 
am  bat,  and  looking  axudously  into  a 
gkfli  that  hung  cloee  by. 

**  JUerable  well !  delightfol !  per- 
fect!  couldn't  be  better!  Ifyoa'd 
itodied  the  thing,  yoa'd  know,  air, 
that  purple  is  the  middle  cokMir  be- 
tween green  and  black.  indeed, 
black's  only  punrple  and  green  mixed, 
winch  explains  the  whole  thing  t" 
Tttmanse  fistened  with  infinite  satis- 
&6tiea    to    this   philosqihical     state- 


Dt 

•«  Remember,  sir — my  hair  is  to 
come  like  yours— «h?  yon  recoUectv 

mr 

**  I  bawe  very  little  doabt  of  it,  sir, 
—nay,  1  am  certain  of  it,  knowing  it 
by  experience." 

[The  scamp  had  been  hired  ex- 
powly  for  the  porpose  oi  lying  thns 
n  sDpport  of  the  Cyanochaitaothropo- 
poion  ;  his  own  hair  being  a  natival 

**'  Vm  going  to  a  ^nd  dinner  to- 
ir^"  said  Titmouse,  «« with 
devilish  great  people,  at  the 
t  end  of  the  town— eli  ?  yon  nnder- 
II  will  it  do  by  that  time  ?  Would 
gife  a  trifle  to  get  my  hair  a  shade 
darker  by  that  time^ — for— hem! — 
most  k>vely  ^1 — eh  1  yon  understand 
the  thing  ?«— devilish  anxious,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  you  know  I'^ 

•*  Yes— I  do,"  replied  the  gentlemtm 
of  the  shop,  in  a  confidential  tone ;  and 
openhig  one  of  the  glass  doors  behind 
hmi,  took  out  a  £>ttle  considerably 
kiger  than  the  first,  and  handed  it  to 
Titmouse.  <' Thk^"  said  he,  »  will 
eoo^ilete  die  thing  ;  it  combines  che- 
mically with  the  purple  particles,  and 
the  result  is— generally  arrived  at  m 
about  two  days'  time"— 

*<But  it  wDl  do  something  m  a 
■igfat*8  time— eh  1— surely.'' 

**  I  should  think  so  !  But  here  it  is 
— 4t   is   called  the    Tbtaraombnon 


•<  What  a  name  !"  exclaimed  Tit- 
moose,  with  a  kind  of  awe.  ^  Ton 
honour,  it  ahnoet  takes  one's  breath 
away" 

« It  will  do  more,  sir — it  will  take 
your  red  hair  away  ! — By  the  way, 
oidy  the  day  before  yesterday,  a  lady 
of  high  rank,  (between  ourselves,  lAdy 
Canuine  Carrot,)  whose  red  hair 
always  seemed  as  if  it  would  have  set 
ker  bonnet  in  a  Uaae,  eame  here, 
12* 


after  two  days'  use  of  the  Cyanochai- 
tanthropopoion,  and  one  day's  use  of 
this  Tetaragmenon  Abracadabra — 
and  asked  me  if  I  knew  her.  Upon 
my  soul  I  did  not,  tOl  she  soienmly 
assured  me  she  was  really  Lady  Ca- 
roline !" 

**  How  much  is  it  1"  Mgerly  in. 
quired  Titmouse*  thrastinj^  his  hand 
into  his  pocket,  with  no  httle  excite- 
ment 

^  Only  nine-andnrixpence." 

•*  Crood  gracious,  what  a  price  !— - 
nine-and-eiar'— — 

**  Wouki  you  believe  it,  snr  ?  This 
extraordinary  fluid  cost  a  great  Oer- 
man  chemist  his  whole  life  to  bring  it  to 
perfectkm ;  and  it  contains  expensive 
materiaLs  from  all  the  four  eomera  of 
the  world.'* 

**  I've  laid  out  a  large  figure  with 
you,  sir,  this  day  or  two-^^Hildn't 
you  say  eight  eh  " 

•*  We  never  abate,  sir,"  said  the 
gentleman,  rather  hauehtily.  Of 
course,  poor  Titmouse  bought  the 
thine  ;  not  a  little  depressed,  however, 
at  Uie  heavy  prices  he  had  paid  for 
the  three  bottles,  and  the  uncertainty 
he  felt  as  to  the  ultimate  issue.  That 
night,  he  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
progress  which  the  hair  on  his  head 
was  making,  (for  by  candle-light,  it 
really  k>oked  very  dark,^  that  he  re- 
solved— at  all  events  for  tne  present — 
to  leave  well  al<me ; — or  at  the  utnMst, 
to  try  the  efiects  of  the  Tetaragmenon 
Abracadabra  only  upon  his  eyebrows 
and  whiskers.  Into  them  he  rubbed 
the  new  specific  ;  which,  on  the  bottie 
being  opened,  surprised  him  in  two 
respects : — ^fiist,  it  was  perfectly 
cok)urle8B ;  secondly,  it  had  a  most 
infernal  smell.  However — it  was  no- 
use  hesitajting;  he  had  bought  and 
paid  for  it ;  and  the  papers  it  was 
folded  in  gave  an  account  of  its  suc- 
cess that  was  really  irresistible  and 
unquestionable.  Away,  therefore,  he 
rulNied — and  when  he  had  finished,^ 
got  into  bed,  m  humble  hope  as  to  the 
result,  which  woukl  be  disclosed  by 
the  monnng's  light.  But  woukl  you 
believe  it  ?  W&n  he  looked  at  him- 
self in  the  glassy  about  six  o'clock,  (at 
which  hour  he  awoke,  I  protest  it  is 
a  fact,  that  his  eyebrows  and  whiskers 
were  as  white  as  snow  ;  which,  com- 
bining with  the  purple  colour  of  the 
hair  on  his  head,  rendeS^d  him  one  of 
tiie  most  astounding  objects  (in  human 
shape)  the  eye  of  man  had  ererbe- 
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bdd.  There  WHS  the  wisdom  of  age 
seated  in  his  eyebrows  and  whiskers, 
unspeakable  youth/iil  folly  in  his  fea- 
tures,  and  a  purple  crown  of  womdeb 
on  his  head. 

Really  it  seemed  as  if  the  devil 
were  wreaking  his  spite  on  Bir.  Tit. 
mouse— nay,  perhaps  it  was  the  devil 
iiiniself  who  had  served  him  with  the 
bottles,  in  Bond  Street  Or  was  it  a 
mere  ordinary  servant  of  the  devil — 
some  greedy,   impudent,  unprincipled 

rulator,  who,  desirous  of  acting  on 
approved  maxim — ^  Fiat  experi. 
mentum  in  corpore  vili" — had  pitched 
on  Titmouse  (seeing  the  sort  of  per- 
son he  was)  as  a  godsend,  quite 
reckless  what  effect  he  produced  on 
his  hair,  so  as  the  stuff  was  paid  for, 
and  its  effects  noted  1  It  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  sport  to  the  gentleman 
of  the  shop,  but  it  was  near  proving 
death  to  poor  Titmouse,  who  really 
might  have  resolved  on  throwing 
himself  out  of  the  window,  only  that 
he  saw  it  was  not  big  enough  for  a 
baby  to  get  through.  He  turned 
aghast  at  the  monstrous  object  which 
his  little  glass  presented  to  him  ;  and 
sunk  down  upon  the  bed,  with  a  feeling 
as  if  he  were  now  fit  for  death.  As  be- 
fore, Mrs.  Squallop  made  her  appear- 
ance, with  his  kettle  for  breakfast.  He 
was  sitting  at  the  table,  dressed,  and 
with  his  arms  folded,  with  a  reckless 
air,  not  at  all  caring  to  conceal  the  new 
and  still  more  frightful  change  which 
he  had  undergone  since  she  saw  him 
last.  Mrs.  I^uallop  stared  at  him  for 
a  second  or  two  in  ailenoe  ; — then, 
stepping  back  out  of  the  room,  sud- 
denly drew  to  the  door,  and  stood  out- 
side,  laug[hing  vehemently. 

••m  kick  you  down  stairs  !V  shout, 
ed  Titmouse,  rushing  to  the  door,  pale 
with  fury,  and  pnlHng  it  open. 

«Mr.  — Mr.  Titmouse— you'll  be 
the  death  of  me-*you  will — you  will !" 
— ffasped  Mrs.  Squallop,  almost  black 
in  the  face,  and  the  water  running  out 
of  the  kettle,  whk^h  she  was  uncon- 
sciously holding  in  a  slant  After  a 
while,  however,  they  got  reconciled. 
Mrs.  Squallop  had  fancied  he  had  been 
but  rubbing  chalk  on  his  eyebrows 
And  whiskers  ;  and  seemed  dismayed 
indeed  on  hearing  the  true  state  of  the 
case.  He  implored  her  to  send  out 
for  a  small  bottle  of  ink  ;  bat  as  it  was 
Sunday  morning  none  coukl  be  got — 
and  she  teased  him  to  try  a  little 
Uackiig!    He  did— but  of  courae  it 


was  useless.  He  sat  for  an  hamt  or 
two  in  an  ecstasy  of  grief  and  ra^pe. 
What  would  he  now  have  given  never 
to  have  meddled  with  the  hair  which 
(jod  had  thought  fit  to  send  him  into 
the  workl  with?  Alas,  with  nehat 
moumfiil  force  Mrs.  SooaUop's  words 
again  and  again  recurred  to  him  !  To 
say  that  he  eat  breakflBLSt  would  be 
scarcely  correct.  He  drank  a  stn^e 
cup  of  cocoa,  and  eat  about  three 
inches'  length  and  thickness  of  &  roll 
—and  then  put  away  his  breakfast 
things  on  the  window-shelf.  If  he  had 
been  in  the  humour  to  go  to  church 
—how  could  he  t  he  wouM  have  been 
turned  out  as  an  object  involuntarily 
exciting  every  body  to  laughter ! 

Yet,  poor  soul,  in  this  extremity  of 
misery,  he  was  not  utterly  neglected  ; 
for  he  had  that  morning  quite  a  litde 
levee.  First  came  Mr.  Snapp,  who, 
having  quite  as  keen  and  clear  an  eye 
for  his  own  interest  as  his  senior  part- 
ners, had  eariy  seen  how  capable  was 
acquaintance  with  Titmouse  of  being 
turned  to  his  (Snap's)  great  advantage. 
He  had  come,  therefore^  dressed  very 
stylishly,  to  do  a  little  bit  of  toadyiog 
oa  the  sly,  (on  his  own  exdusive 
acconnt ;)  and  had  brought  with  hina, 
for  the  edification  of  Titmouse,  a  cnpv 
of  that  day's  Sunday  Flashy  which 
contained  a  k>ng  account  of  a  Moody 
fight  between  Birmingham  Bkbooes 
and  London  Littlego,  for  £500  aside 
— eighty  rounds  were  fougbtt  both 
men  kOled,  and  their  aeeeads  had 
bolted  to  Boulogne.  Poor  Snap,  how- 
ever, though  he  had  come  with  the 
best  intentions,  and  the  most  amuoos 
wish  to  evince  profound  respect  for  the 
foture  master  of  ten  thounind  a-year, 
was  quite  taken  by  storm  by  the 
very  first  glimpse  he  got  of  Titmouse^ 
and  could  not  for  a  long  whOe  recover 
himself  He  had  come  to  ask  Tit- 
mouse to  dine  with  him  at  a  tavern  in 
the  Strand,  where  there  was  to  be  cap. 
ital  singing  in  the  evening  ;  and  also 
to  accompany  him,  on  the  eassing 
morning,  to  the  Old  Bailey,  to  hear 
•«  a  most  interesting  trial"  for  bimny, 
in  which  Snap  was  concerned  for  the 
prisoner — a  miscreant,  who  had  been 
married  to  five  living  women.  Snap 
conceived  (and  very  justly)  that  it 
would  give  Titmoose  a  str'dcing  idea 
of  bis  (Snap's)  importance,  to  see  him 
so  much,  and  apparently  so  fomiKailv 
concerned  with  well-known  ooonsed. 
In  his  own  terse  and  qnaiBt  way, 
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J  to  Titmoiiie  tht  va- 
BieiaedieB  he  h»d  agaiutt  the  Bond. 
eC  Importor,  both  by  indictoaent 
aoi  actum  on  the  case ;  nay,  (getting 
a&tk,  however,  beyond  hndeptb,)he 
anredthe  eager  TitooouBe,  that  a  bill 
of  teovery  would  he  in  e^piity,  to  as- 
estaJB  what  the  Tetaragmesoa  Abva- 
oidtbra  was  composed  (3,  with  a  view 
loan  indictment  against  its  owner — 
wbea  his  learned  display  was  intsr- 
npted  by  a  ckmble  knods,  and— oh! — 
aHer  Mr.  Gammon.  Whetber  he  or 
Soap  felt  more  disconcerted,  I  cannot 
i^;  but  Snap  looked  the  most  ooo- 
hnd  and  sneaking.  Each  toM  the 
odter  a  he,  in  as  easy,  good-natured  a 
viy  as  he  coukl  assome^  ooDeemiag 
the  object  of  his  viat  to  Titmouse. 
Tbm  they  were  ffoiiMr  on,  when — an- 
other knock— and,  ««&  this  Mr.  Tit- 
ouBse'sr*  inquired  a  voice,  which 
booght  a  Uttle  colour  into  the  hce  of 
both  Gammon  and  Snap;  for  it  was 
ibiohitely  oki  Quirk,  who  bustled 
breatUeas  into  the  room,  on  his  first 
fiat,  and  seemed  completely  confound- 
ed by  the  sitf ht  of  both  his  partners. 
What  with  this,  and  the  nraygiftg  ap- 
pearance presented  by  Titmouse,  Mr. 
Quirk  was  so  ov^whelmod  that  he 
seaice  spoke  a  syllable.  Each  of  the 
thfee  partners  nitt  (m  his  own  way^ 
eaqninte  embarrassment.  HuckabaoK 
some  time  afterwards  made  his  appear- 
ance^ but  him  Titmone  unceremoni- 
ously diemiesed  in  a  twinkling,  in  spite 
ci  a  vehement  remonstrance.  But 
■roeenUy,  befadd  another  arrivaU-Mr. 
Ta^-rag,  who  had  come  to  announce 
that  his  oairiage,  (ie.  a  queer,  rickety, 
little  one-horse  chaise,  with  a  tallow- 
&eed  boy  in  it,  in  faded  livery,)  was 
wnitBMr  to  convey  Mr.  Titmouse  to 
Satin  Lo4ge,  and  take  him  a  kng  drive 
in  ibe  coontiy !  Each  of  these  four 
worthies  codd  have  spit  in  the  other's 
hee ;  first  for  delecimgy  and,  secondly, 
for  rioaliing  him,  in  his  schemes  upon 
'Htmoase.  A  few  mmutes  after  the 
arrival  of  Ta^-rag,  Gammon,  half- 
choked  with  oisgiBt,  and  despising 
himeelf  eTen  more  than  hisf^low.visit. 
ecB,  slunk  o^  followed  almost  imme- 
diataily  by  Quirk,  who  was  dying  to 
consuit  him  on  this  new  aspect  of 
•Airs  which  had  presmited  itself.-^ 
Snap  (who*  ever  smce  the  arrival  of 
MensTB.  Quirk  and  Gammon,  had  felt 
fike  an  ape  on  hot  irons)  very  shortly 
^Dilkyired  in  the  footsteps  of  his  partners. 


hsMgiinaAe  no  sifagement  whatever 
with  Titmouse;  and  thus  the  enter- 
posing  and  determined  Ttf -rag  was 
M  master  of  the  ield.  He  had,  in 
foot,  esBM  to  do  busiasss ;  and  busi- 
ness he  determined  to  da  Am  fat 
Gammon,  during  the  short  time  he  had 
stayed,  how  he  had  endeared  himself 
to  Titmouse,  by  explaining,  not  aware 
that  Titmouse  bad  confessed  all  to 
Soap,  the  singular  dMUge  in  the  colour 
ai  htt  hair  to  have  been  occasiooed 
simply  by  tbe  intense  mental  anxiety 
through  which  he  had  lately  passed  I 
The  anecdotes  he  told  of  suflhrers, 
whose  hahr  a  single  night's  agony  had 
changed  to  all  the  coknirs  of  the  rain- 
bow! Though  Tag-rag  out^sUyed  all 
his  feUow-visiteri,  in  the  manner  which 
has  been  described,  he  coukl  not  pre- 
vail upon  Titmouse  to  accompany  him 
in  his «« carriage,'' for  Titmouse  {beaded 
a  pressing  engagement,  (t.  e.  a  despe- 
rate attempt  he  purposed  making  to 
obtain  some  oik,)  but  pledged  himself 
to  make  his  appearance  at  Satin  Lodge 
at  the  appointed  hour,  (hal£*past  three 
or  four  o'clock.)  Awav,  therefore, 
drove  Tag.rag,  delighted  that  Satin 
Lodge  wmild  so  soon  contain  so  re- 
splendent a  visiter— indignant  at  the 
cringing,  s}rcophant»  attentions  of 
Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap, 
against  whom  he  resohred  to  put  Th- 
mouie  on  his  guard,  and  infinitely  asto. 
nished  at  the  extraonUnary  change  that 
had  taken  pkice  in  the  cofonr  of  Tit- 
mouse's hair.  Futly  influenced  by  the 
explanation  which  Gammon  had  ^ven 
of  the  phenomenon*  Tag  raff  resigned 
himself  to  feeliuffs  of  simple  wonder. 
Titmouse  was  doubtless  passmg  through 
stages  of  physical  traasmognficatiiMi, 
oorrespondmg  with  the  marvellous 
change  that  was  taking  place  in  his 
circnmstanCes;— end  for  all  he  (Tag- 
rag)  knew,  other  and  more  extraor- 
dinary changes  were  going  on;  Tit- 
mouse might  be  growing  at  the  rate  of 
half  an  inch  a-day,  and  soon  stand  be^ 
fore  him  a  man  more  than  six  feet  high ! 
Consideratkms  such  as  these  invested 
Titmouse  with  intense  and  overpower- 
ing mterest  in  the  estimation  of  Tag- 
rag;  how  coidd  be  make  enoi^  of 
him  at  Satin  Lo^  that  day?  If  ever 
that  hardened  sinner  felt  mdined  to 
utter  an  inward  prayer,  it  was  as  he 
drove  home — that  Heaven  would  array 
his  daughter  in  angel  tines  to  the  eyes 
of  Titmouse! 
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My  friend  Tittlebat  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  gate  of  Satin  Lodge,  at 
about  a  quarterto  four  o'clock.  Ciood 
gracious !  how  be  had  dressed  himself 
out!  He  eonsiderably  exceeded  his 
appearance  when  first  presented  to  the 
reader. 

Miss  Tag.jag  had  been  before  her 
class  ever  smce  the  instant  of  her  return 
nrom  chapel,  up  to  within  ten  minutes' 
time  of  Titmouse's  arrival.  An  hour 
and  a  half  at  least  had  she  bestow- 
ed on  her  hair,  disposing  it  in  little 
corkscrew  and  somewhat  scanty  curls, 
that  quite  glistened  in  bear's  grease, 
hanging  on  each  side  of  a  pair  of  lean 
and  mSow  cheeks.  The  colour  which 
ought  to  have  distributed  itself  over  her 
cheeks,  in  roseate  delicacy,  had  thouffht 
fit  to  collect  itself  into  the  tip  of  her 
sharp  little  nose.  Her  small  grey  e^es 
beamed  with  the  gentle  and  attractive 
expression  that  was  perceptible  in  her 
feither's,  and  her  projecting  under  lip 
reminded  every  body  of  that  delicate 
feature  in  her  mother.  She  was  very 
short,  and  her  figure  rather  skinny  and 
angular.  She  wore  her  Ulac-coloured 
frock ;  her  waist  being  pinched  in  to  a 
degree  that  made  vou  think  of  a  fit  of 
the  colic  when  ^ou  looked  at  her.  A 
long  red  sash,  tied  in  a  most  elaborate 
bow,  gave  a  very  brilliant  air  to  her 
dress  generally.  She  had  a  thin  gold 
chain  round  her  neck,  and  wore  long 
white  gloves ;  her  left  hand  holding  a 
pocket  handkerchief,  which  she  had 
flufiiised  with  bergamotte  that  scented 
the  whole  room.  Mrs.  Tag-rag  had 
made  herself  very  splendid,  in  a  red  silk 

Swn  and  staring  head-dress.  As  for 
r.  Taf -raff,  whenever  he  was  dressed 
in  his  Sunday  clothes,  he  looked  the 
model  of  a  dissenting  minister ;  in  his 
Uack  coat,  waistcoat,  and  trowsers, 
and  primly-tied  white  neckerchief,  with 
no  shirt  collar  visible.  For  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  had  this  interesting  tno  been 
standing  at  their  parlour  window,  in 
anxious  expectation  of  Titmouse's  ar- 
rival ;  their  only  amusement  bein^  the 
Domberlees  dusty  stage-coaches  driving 
every  five  minutes  close  past  their  gate, 
which  was  about  ten  yards  from  their 
house,  at  once  enlivening  and  ruralizing 
the  scene.  Oh,  that  |)oor  laburnum — 
laden  with  dust,  drooping  with  drought, 
and  evidentlv  in  the  very  last  stage  of 
a  decline — ^that  was  planted  beside  the 
little  gate !  Tag-rag  spoke  of  cutting 
it  down ;  but  Mre.  and  Miss  Tag-rag 


begged  its  hfo  a  little  longe^— and  then 
tAo^  subject  dr^>ped.   How  was  it  that, 
though  both  the  ladies  had  sat  under  a 
thundering  discourse  from  Mr.  Disiiial 
Horror  that  morning—- they  had  never 
once  since  thought  or  qxike  of  him  or 
his  sermon— >never  even  opened   his 
«  Choans  V*    The  reasen  was  plain. 
They  thought  of  Titmouse^  who  was 
bringinff  "airs  from  heaven;"  while 
Horror  l)roaght  only  **  blasts  from  hell" 
— and  those  they  had  every  day  in  the 
week,  (his  sennons  on  the  Sunday*  his 
^  Groans^'    on   the  week-day.)      At 
length  Miss  Tag-rag's  little  heart  flut- 
tered violently,  for  her  papa  told  her 
.  that  Titmouse  was  coming  up  the  road 
-*and  so  he  was.    Not  dreaminff  that 
he  could  be  seen,  he  stood  beside  the 
gate  for  a  moment,  under  the  melan- 
choly laburnum ;  and,  taking  a  dirty- 
looking  silk  handkerchiefoutof  hishat, 
slapped  it  vigorously  about  his  boots, 
(from  which  cfrcumstance  it  may  be 
inferred  that  he  had  walked,)  and  re- 
placed it  in  his  hat    Then  he  unbot. 
toned  his  surtout,  a<^asted  it  nicely, 
and  disposed  his  chain  and  ejre-glass 
just  so  as  to  bt  the  tip  oa\j  of  the  latter 
be  seen  peeping  out  of  his  waistcoat ; 
twitched  up  his  collars,  plucked  down 
his  wristbands,  drew  the  tip  of  a  wMte 
pocket  handkerchief  out  of  the  pocket 
m  the  breast  of  his  surtout,  pulled  a 
white  glove  half-wajr  on  bis  left  hand ; 
and,  Imvinff  this  given  the  finishing 
touches  to  his  toilet,  opened  the  gat^ 
and  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  Esquire,  the 
g[reat  guest  of  the  day,  for  the  fiist 
time  in  his  life,  (swinging  a  little  ebaaj 
cane  about  with  caretess  grace)  enter- 
ed the  domain  of  Mr.  Tag-rag. 

The  little  performance  I  have  been 
describing,  though  every  bit  of  it  pass- 
ing under  the  eyes  of  Tag-rag,  his  wUe 
and  his  daughter,  had  not  excited  a 
smile ;  their  anxious  feelmgs  were  too 
deep  to  be  reached  or  stfried  by  light 
emotions.  Miss  Tag-rag  turaed  very 
pale  and  trembled. 

**  La,  pa,"  said  she,  fieiintlf  ,  **  how 
could  you  say  he'd  got  white  eye- 
brows and  whiskers  1  They^  a 
beautiful  black." 

Tag-rag  was  ^eechless  :  the  &ct 
was  so— for  Titmouse  had,  fortunately 
obtained  a  little  bottle  of  iidr.  As  Tit- 
mouse approacJied  the  house,  (Tag- 
rag  hurrymg  out  to  open  the  door  rar 
him,)  he  saw  the  two  ladies  standmff 
at  the  windows.  Off  went  his  hat,  and 
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oat  dropped  the  ailk  handkerchief  not 
a  little  disconcertiDg  him  for  the  mo> 
■Kot  Tag.rag,  however,  aooB  occn- 
pied  his  attentioa  at  the  door  with 
MTiong  civilitiesy  «lM>lrtf)g  him  by  the 
baod,  hanging  np  his  hat  and  stick, 
ad  then  introducing  him  to  the  sit- 
tbg-room.  The  k&s  received  him 
m  mort  profound  cortseyi*  which 
Titmoase  returned  with  a  quick  em- 
hanassed  bow,  and  an  mdi^inct — «« I 
hoK  jou*re  well,  mem !" 
^  if  they  had  had  presence  of  mind 
eMOgh  to  obeerre  i^  the  purple  colour 
ef  TitmoQBe*8  hair  must  have  surprised 
Aem  not  a  little ;  all  they  could  see, 
howeva-,  was — the  angelic  owner  of 
ten  thousand  a-year. 

The  only  person  tolerably  at  his 
ease,  and  he  only  tolerably,  was  Mr. 
Tag-rag ;  and  be  asked  his  goost 

»  Wash  your  hands,  Titmouse,  be. 
ive  dhmer  V  But  Titmouse  said  he 
had  washed  them  before  he  had  come 
aoL  [The  day  was  hot,  and  he  had 
wa&ed  five  mdes  at  a  tH^pfrng  pace.] 
in  a  few  minutes,  however,  he  felt  .a 
little  more  assured;  for  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  not  to  perceive  the  awM 
iefereuce  with  which  he  was  treatedt 

•'Seen  the  Sunday  FUuh,  meml" 
aaid  be,  modestly.^addressing  Mrs. 
Tag-rag. 

« I_|— QCH-tbat  ia-*not  U^iay,'* 
Ab  rephed,  colouring. 

•Fastly  amusiDg,  im't  it?"  inter, 
posed  Tag-rag,  to  invent  mischief 
far  he  knew  his  wife  would  as  soon 
have  taken  a  cockatrice  into  her  hand. 

•T—e—s,"  replied  Titmouse,  who 
had  not  even  glanced  at  the  copy 
winch  Snap  had  brought  lum.  **  An 
oneomHKm  good  fight  betweeo  Bir- 
ou^gham  Big** 

Tag.rag  saw  his  wife  getting  redder 
and  redder.  •«  No  news  stirring  about 
IGnistanB,  is  there?"  said  he^  with  a 
desperate  attempt  at  a  diveraion. 

•Not  that  I  have  heard,"  replied 
Ttteoose.  Soon  he  got  a  little  fiuv 
tker,  and  said  how  cheerftd  the  stages 
going  past  must  make  the  house.  Tig- 
lag  agreed  with  hhn.  Then  there  was 
afittJe  pause. 

**  Been  to  church,  mem,  this  mom. 
ii^,  mem!"  timidly  inquired  Tit- 
mamx.  of  Miss  Tag-rag. 

«Yes,  sir,"  she  replied,  &intly  cd. 
oaring,  casting  her  eyes  to  the  gromd, 
and  suddenly  puttmg  her  hand  into 
that  of  her  motber^-with  such  an  inno- 
cent, engaging  nmplieity— like  atud 


fewn  lying  as  dose  as  possible  to  its 
dam! 

M  We  always  go  to  chaipe^  sir," 
aaid  Mrs.  Tag-rag,  confidently,  in  spite 
of  a  very  fierce  look  from  her  hus- 
band; «*the  gospel  isnt  preached  in 
the  Church  ctfEDgland.  We  sit  under 
Mr.  Horror — a  heavenly  nreachw  ! 
You've  heard  of  Mr.  Horror  V' 

««Yes,  mem  I  Oh,  yes!  Capital 
preacher !"  r^ed  Titmouse,  who  of 
course  (beinff  a  true  churchman)  had 
never  in  his  life  heard  of  Mr.  Horror, 
or  any  other  disaenter. 

*«  When  MTtS  dinner  be  readv,  Mrs. 
T.  ?"  inquired  Tag-ra^,  abruptly, 
and  with  a  very  perceptible  dash  <^ 
sternness  in  his  tone ;  but  dinner  was 
announced  the  very  next  moment  He 
took  his  wife's  arm,  and,  in  doing  ao» 
gave  it  a  sudden  vehement  pressure^ 
which,  coupled  with  a  furious  i^ancet 
explained  to  her  the  extent  to  which 
she  had  incurred  his  anger.  She 
thought,  however,  of  Mr.  Honoiv  and 
was  silent 

Titmouse's  profibred  arm  the  timid 
Miss  Tag-rag  scarcely  touched  with 
the  tip  m  her  finger,  as  she  walked 
beside  him  to  dinner.  TituKNise  aoon 
got  tolerably  composed  and  cheerful 
at  dinner,  (which  consisted  of  a  littl^ 
piece  of  nice  roast  be^  with  plen^ 
of  horae-radish,  YoriLshire  pudmng,  a 
boiled  fowl,  a  plum-podding  made 
by  Mrs.  Tag-rag^  and  custar£  which 
had  been  superintended  by  Mias  Tag- 
rag,)  and,  to  oblige  his  hospitable  host 
and  hosten,eatSllhewasmtoburBt 
Miss  Tag-rag;  though  really  veiy 
hungry,  eat  o3j  a  venr  small  slice  of 
beeC  And  a  qmuter  or  a  custard,  and 
drank  a  third  of  a  glaaa  ef  sherry  af» 
ter  dinaerw  She  never  once  apokei 
except  in  hurried  answers  to  her  papa 
and  mama;  and,  fitting  exactly  op- 
posite Titmouse,  (with  only  a  plate 
of  greens  and  a  boiled  fowl  between 
them,)  was  continually  colouring  when, 
ever  their  eyes  happened  to  encounter 
one  another,  on  wnich  occasion  ben 
would  suddenly  drop,  as  if  overpower, 
ed  by  the  briPiance  of  his.  Titmouse 
began  te  love  her  very  fest  After 
the  ladies  had  withdrawn,  you  should 
have  heard  the  way  that  Taf-rag 
went  on  with  Titmouse— I  can  liken 
the  two  to  nothing  but  an  okl  fet  spider 
and  a  little  fiy. 
•* « Will  yon  come  Into  my  pfttlour? 
Said  the  spider  to  the  fly ;" 
and  it  might  have  been  well  for  T  it 
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mouse  to  have  answered,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  aforesaid  fly : — 

"  <  No,  thank  jon,  sir,  I  really  feel 
No  curiosity.* " 

Titmouse,  however,  swallowed  with 
equal  feciljty  ,Mr.  Tag-rag's  hard  port 
and  his  soft  blarney  ;  but  aSL  fools 
have  large  swallows.  When  at  length 
Tag-rag  alluded  to  the  painfully  evi- 
dent  embarrassment  of  his  **  poor 
Tabby,"  and  said  he  had  «« now 
found  out  what  had  been  so  long  the 
matter  with  her,"  [ay,  even  this 
went  down,]  and  hemmed,  and  winked 
his  eye,  and  drained  his  fflass,  Tit- 
mouse began  to  get  flustered,  blushed, 
and  hoped  Mr.  Tagj^  would  soon 
*•  jom  the  ladies."  They  did  so, 
(Tag-rag  stopping  behind  to  lock  up 
the  wine  and  the  remams  of  the  fruit) 
Miss  Tag-rag  presided  over  the  tea 
thmgs.  There  were  mufllns,  and 
crumpets,  and  reeking-hot  buttered 
toast ;  Mrs.  Tag.ra^  would  hear  of  no 
denial,  so  poor  Titmouse,  after  the 
most  desperate  resistance,  was  obliged 
to  swallow  a  round  of  toast,  half  a 
muffin,  and  an  entire  crumpet,  and 
four  cups  of  hot  tea ;  after  which  he 
felt  a  very  painful  de^'ee  of  tur^dity, 
and  a  conviction  that  he  shomd  be 
able  to  eat  and  drink  nothing  more  for 
tiie  remainder  of  the  week. 

After  the  tea  things  had  been  re- 
moved, Tag-ra?,  directing  Titmouse's 
attention  to  the  piano,  which  was 
open,  (with  some  music  on  it,  ready  to 
be  played  from,)  asked  him  whether 
he  hked  music.  Titmouse,  with  great 
eagerness,  hoped  Miss  T.  would  give 
them  some  music ;  and  she,  after  eld- 
ing out  a  long  and  vigorous  siege,  at 
length  asked  her  papa  what  it  should 
be. 

"The  Battle  of  Prague,'* said  her 
papa. 

"Before  Jehovah's  awful  throne,*' 
hastily  interposed  her  mama. 

•*  The  Battle,"  sternly  repeated  her 
papa. 

"  It's  Sunday  night,  Blr.  T^"  meek- 
\j  rmoined  his  wife. 

"Which  will  you  have,  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse?*  inouh-ed  Tag-rag,  with  The 
Battle  of  Prague  written  in  every 
feature  of  his  face.  Titmouse  almost 
burst  into  a  state  of  perspiration. 

"A  little  of  both,  sir,  if  you 
please." 

"Well,"  replied  Tag-rag,  slightly 
relaxing,  "that  will  da  Split  tfae 
diflbren^e — eh?    Comei  Tab,  down 


with  you.     Titmouse,  will  you  tum 
over  the  music  for  her  1" 

,  Titmouse  rose,  and  having  sheemsh. 
ly  taken  his  station  beside  Miss  Tag- 
raj^,  the  performances  commenceil 
with  « Before  Jehovah's  awful  throne !' 
But,  mercy  upon  us !  at  what  a  rate 
she  rattled  over  that  "  pious  air."  If 
its  respectable  composer  had  been 
present,  he  must  have  gone  into  a  fit ; 
but  there  was  no  help  for  it — the  heart 
of  the  lovely  performer  was  in  *  The 
Battle  of  Prague,'  to  which  she  pre- 
sently did  most  ample  justice.  So 
much  were  her  feelings  engaged  in 
that  sublime  composition,  that  the 
bursting  of  one  of  the  strings — twang ! 
in  the  middle  of  the  ^^catmcmai^^* 
did  not  at  all  disturb  her ;  and,  as  soon 
as  she  had  finished  the  exquisite 
"  finale,"  Titmouse  was  in  such  & 
tumult  of  excitement,  from  different 
causes,  that  he  could  have  shed  tears. 
Though  he  had  never  once  turned 
over  at  the  right  place,  Miss  Tag-rag 

'thanked  him  for  his  services  wHh  a 
smile  of  infinite  sweetness.  Titmouse 
vowed  he  had  never  heard  such  splen- 
did music — hedged  for  more  ;  and 
away  went  Miss  Tag-rag,  hurried 
away  by  her  excitement.  Rondo  af- 
ter rondo,  march  after  march,  for  at 
least  half  an  hour ;  at  the  end  of  which 
old  Tag-rag  suddenly  kissed  her  with 
passionate  fondness.  Though  Mib*. 
Ta^-ra^  was  horrified  at  the  impiety 
of  ^  this,  she  kept  a  very  anxious  eye 
on  the  young  couple,  and  interchanged 
with  her  hu^nd,  every  now  and  then, 
very  sig[nificant  loc^s.  Shortly  after 
nine,  spirits,  wine,  and  hot  and  c(M 
water,  were  brought  in.  At  the  siffht 
of  them  Titmouse  looked  alannect — 
for  he  knew  that  he  must  take  some, 
thmff  moroi  though  he  would  have 
freely  given  five  shillings  to  be  ex- 
cused— ^for  he  felt  as  if  he  could  not 
hold  one  drop  more.  But  it  was  in 
yam.  Willy-nilly,  a  glass  of  mn  and 
water  stood  socA  before  him ;  he  pro. 
tested  he  couM  not  touch  it  unless  Biin 
Tag-rag  would  "take  something"— 
whereupon,  with  a  blush,  she  <*  thought 
she  tewiiZJ"  take  a  wine-glassful  of 
sheny  and  water.  This  was  provid. 
ed  her.  Then  Tag-rag  mixed  a 
tumbler  of  port-wine  nejarus  for  Mrs. 
1*a^-rag»  ^^  &  great  glass  of  maho- 

SiDy-coloored  brandy  and  water  for 
mself;  and  then  he  looked  roundt 
and  felt  p^ectly  happy.  As  Tit- 
mouse advanced  with  tm  gin  and 
water,    bis   qiiriti    got  higher   and 
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hjffheik  and  his  tongue  more  fluent 
m  aoce  or  twice  drM>ped  the  ^  Mr." 
wbeo  addresahiff  Ta^-rag ;  several 
times  smiled,  and  once  even  winked  at 
the  embarrassed  Miss  Ta^.rag.  Mr. 
Tig.  rag  saw  it,  and  could  not  control 
ino^elf — for  he  had  got  to  the  end  of 
Mb  first  fflaas  of  brandy  and  water, 
aod  mixed  himself  a  second,  quite  <u 
8trm[  as  the  former. 

•*  Tab  !  ah.  Tab  !  what  has  been 
the  matter  with  you  all  these  months  1" 
—and  he  winked  his  eye  at  her  and 
then  at  Titmouse 

**  Papa  !"  exclaimed  Miss  Tag-rag, 
hashing  up  to  her  very  temples. 

^  Ah,  Titmouse— Titmouse— give 
me  your  hand,"  said  Tag-j^ ;  «*  you'll 
iomt  ns  all  when  you're  a  great  man 
—but  we  shall  always  remember  you." 

*•  You're  Tery  good — very  !"  said 
Titmouse,  cordially  returning  the  pres- 
mxe  of  Tag.rag*8  handA-At  that 
instant,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him 
te  adopt  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Cram. 
moD.  Ta^-rag  was  going  on  very 
&st,  indeed  about  the  disinterested 
nature  of  tus  feelings  towards  Tit- 
mouse— towards  whooL  he  said,  he 
had  always  felt  just  as  he  did  at  that 
moment — ^twas  in  vain  to  deny  it 

■*  I'm  sure  your  conduct  shows  it, 
■r,"  commenced  Titmouse,  feehng 
acaiudder  like  that  with  which  a  timid 
bather  approaches  the  margin  of  the 
eM  stream.  •*  I  could  have  taken  my 
oath,  sir,  jroa  would  have  refused  to 
let  me  come  into  your  boose,  when 
foa  heard  of  it" 

•«Ah,  ha!— that'a  ra(her  an  odd 
idea,  too.  If  I  Mt  a  true  friendship 
lor  yon  ^  P^an  Titmouse,  it's  so  like- 
ly I  should.  My  dear  sir  !  it  was  / 
UiAt  though  jfoa  wouldn't  have  come 
into  my  borne  I    A  likely  thm^  !'' 

Ti' mouse  was  puzzled.  His  percep- 
tions, never  very  quick  or  dear,  were 
now  undoubtedly  somewhat  obfincated 
with  what  he  bad  been  drinking.  In 
abort,  he  did  not  understand  that  Tag- 
rag  had  not  miderstood  km ;  and  Mt 
rather  baffled. 

**  What  surprising  ups  and  downa 
there  are  in  life,  BIr.  Titmouse,"  said 
Ms.  Tag-rag,  respectfully— "  they're 
afl  sent  mm  above,  to  try  us.  No  one 
kDGfWB  how  they'd  behave,  if  as  how 
fill  a  maimer)  they  were  turned  upside 

**  I — ^I  hope,  mem,  I  haven't  done 
m^^BDg  to  sbow*^— " 
«Oh!  my  dear  Titmouse,"  anxious. 


ly  interrupted  Tag-rag,  inwardly 
cursing  his  wife,  who,  finding  she  al- 
ways went  wrong  in  her  husband's 
eyes  whenever  she  spoke  a  word, 
determined  for  the  future  to  stick  to 
her  negus^<*  the  ^t  is,  there's  a 
Mr.  Horror  here  that's  for  sending  all 
decent  people  to—.-.  He's  mled 
my  wife  there  with  all  sorts  of-^^- 
nay,  if  she  isn't  burstmj?  with  cant — 
so  never  mind  her.  You  done  any 
thing  wrong  !     You're  a  pattern !" 

*'  Well— I'm  a  happy  man  again,' 
resumed  Titmouse,  resolved  now  to^go 
on. — M  And  when  did  they  tell  you  of  it, 
sir!" 

*«  Oh,  a  few  days  ago — a  weok  ago," 
replied  Tag.rag,  tijjng  to  recollect. 

**  Why — why — sir — aim't  you  mis- 
taken 1"  inquired  Titmouse,  with  a 
,  but  at  the  same  time  a  sur. 


prised  air.  **It  onhr  happened  this 
morning,  after  you  left." 

"  Eh— eh— ah,  ha !— What  do  you 
mean,  Mr.  Titmouse  1"  interrupted 
Tag-rag,  with  a  sickenmg  attempt  at  a 
smUe.  Blrs.  Tag-rag  and  Miss  Tag- 
rag  also  turned  exceedingly  startled 
&ces  towards  Titmouse,  who  felt  aa 
if  a  house  were  going  to  fall  down  on 
him. 

•«  Why,  sir*'— he  began  to  crv,  (an 
attempt  which  was  greatly  aided  bv 
tbe  maudlin  condition  to  which  drink 
had  reduced  him,)— *«  tOl  to-day,  I 
thought  I  was  heir  to  ten  thounmd 
a-year — and  it  seems  I'm  not — it's  all 
a  mistake." 

Tag-rag's  face  changed  visibly ;  it 
was  getting  firightful  to  look  at ;  the 
inward  sh^  and  agony  were  forcing 
out  on  his  slanting  forehead  great 
drops  of  perspiration. 

"  What — a — capital— joke— Mtv— 
Titmouse  !"  he  gasped,  drawing  his 
handkerchief  over  his  forehead.  Tit 
mouse,  though  greatly  alarmed,  stood 
to  his  gun  pretty  steadily. 

^  I— I  wish  it  was  a  joke  !  It's 
been  no  joke  to  me,  sir.  There's  an. 
other  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  it  seeois,  in 
Shoreditch,  that's  the  r^ht" 

"  Who  told  you  this,  sfar  ?— Pho,  I 
don't^I  can't  believe  it,"  said  Tag. 
rag,  in  a  voice  tremulous  between  sup- 
pi^sed  rage  and  fear. 

"  True,  'pon  my  hfe,  it  is" 

^  How  dare  you  swear  before  the 
ladies  t  You're  insulting  them,  snr  1" 
—almost  touted  Ta^-rag.  «  You're 
not  a  ff^itleman.'"  He  suddenly 
dropped  his  vdce,   andt  in  a  Uem- 
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blmg  and  moet  earnest  manner,  asked 
Titmouse  whether  he  was  really  jck* 
ing  or  serious. 

**  Never  more  serious  in  my  life, 
sir." 

•'It's  really  all  up  1" 

Titmou8ej;roaned.  A  satanic  scowl 
shot  over  Ta^rag's  disgusting  fea- 
tures. 

<<  Oh,  ma^I  do  feel  so  ill  I"  £untiy 
exclaimed  Mias  Tag.rag,  turning 
deadly  pale  Titmouse  was  on  the 
vem  of  drooping  on  his  knees,  and 
cooJessmg^  the  trick,  matlv  agitated 
at  the  ^^t  produced  on  Miss  Tag- 
rag  ;  when  Tag-rag's  heavy  hand 
was  suddenly  pl^^ed  on  his  shoulder, 
and  ho  whispered  in  a  fierce  under  tone 
— <•  You  impostor  !"  and  that  stopped 
Titmouse,  smd  made  something  like  a 
MAN  of  him.  He  was  a  fearral  fool, 
bnt  he  did  not  want  for  mere  ptuekf 
and  now  it  was  roused.  Mrs.  Tag-rag 
exclaimed,  <*  Oh,you  shocking  scamp  !^ 
as  she  parsed  Titmouse,  and  led  ner 
dai^hter  out  of  the  room. 

«« If  Tm  an  impostor,  sir,  I'm  no  fit 
company  for  you,  I  snppoee,  sir,"  said 
Titmouse,  rismg. 

<*  Pay  me  my  five-pomid  note,"  al- 
most shouted  Tag-rag. 


«*  WelV«ir,  if  Vm  poor,  I  an't  a 
rogue,*'  Kdd  Titmouse,  preparing  to 

g've  him  what  he  asked  for ;  wl^  a 
int  shriek  was  heard,  plainly  from 
Miss  Tag.rag  overhead.  Then  the 
seethm^  caloron  boiled  over.  **  You 
infernal  scoundrel"  said  Taff-ras^,  al- 
most choked  with  fury  ;  and  sudden* 
ly  seizing  Titmouse  by  the  cdlar, 
scarce  eivm^  him  time,  in  passing,  to 
fi;et  hold  of  his  hat  and  stick,  be  ui^ged 
him  alonff  through  the  passage,  down 
the  gravel  walk,  threw  open  the  gate, 
thrust  him  furiously  through  k,  anc 
sent  after  him  such  a  blast  of  execra- 
tion, as  was  enough  to  drive  him  a 
hundred  yards  down  the  road.  Tit- 
mouse did  not  fiilly  recover  his  breath 
or  his  senses,  for  more  than  half  an 
hour  afterwards.  When  he  did,  the 
first  thing  that  occurred  to  him  was,  an 
inclination  to  fall  down  on  his  knees  on 
the  open  road,  and  worship  the  saga- 
cious and  admirable  Gammon. 

And  now.  Tittlebat  Titmoaee,  for 
some  little  time,  I  have  done  with  yon. 
Away  !— give  room  to  your  betters. 
But  don't  think  that  I  have  yet 
'*  rifled  aM  your  sweetness,"  or  am 
about  to  <<fiing  you  like  a  noisome 
we«J  away." 
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THSOBT  OF  ORBEK  TBAOBDT. 


Tub  Greek  tragedy  k  a  great  pro-' 
UeoL  We  cannot  say  that  the  Greek 
drama  k  such  in  any  more  compre- 
bensiTe  sense;  for  the  comedy  of 
Greece  depends  eaientially  upon  the 
same  principles  as  our  own.  Comedy, 
as  the  reflex  of  the  current  of  social 
Ma,  will  shift  in  correspondence  to  the 
filuftznf  movenoents  of  civilisation.  In- 
evitahiy  as  human  intercourse  in  cities 
grows  more  refined,  comedy  will  grow 
more  subtle ;  it  will  build  itself  oa  dis- 
jtinctioDs  of  character  less  grossly  de- 
fined,  and^on  featores  of  manners  more 
delicate  and  impalpable.  But  the/im. 
ius,  the  ultimate  resource,  the  well- 
head of  the  comic,  must  for  ever  be 
sought  in  the  same  field — ^viz.  the  lu- 
dkrous  of  incident,  or  the  ludicrous 
of  situation,  or  the  ludicrous  which 
arises  in  a  mixed  way  between  the 
character  and  the  situation.  The  age 
of  Aristophanes,  for  example,  answer- 
ed in  some  respects  to  our  own  earliest 
dramatic  era,  viz.  from  1588  to  1635, 
an  age  not  (as  Dr.  Johnson  assumes  it 
to  have  been,  in  his  elaborate  preface 
to  Shakspeate)  rude  or  gross ;  on  the 
contrary,  far  more  intense  with  inteU 
iectual  instincts  and  agencies  than  bis 
own,  which  was  an  age  of  collapse. 
But  in  the  England  of  Sbakspeare,  as 
in  the  Athens  of  Aristophaiies,  the 
Bor&ce  of  society  in  cities  still  rocked, 
or  at  least  undulated,  with  the  ground- 


swell  survivuKrfrom  periods  of  intes- 
tine tumult  and  insecurity.  The  times 
were  still  martial  and  restless;  men 
still  wore  swords  in  pacific  assemblies ; 
the  intellect  of  the  age  was  a  ferment- 
ing intellect;  it  was  a  revolutionary 
intellect  And  comedy  itself,  coloured 
by  the  moving  pageantries  of  life^  was 
more  sinewy,  more  audacious  in  its 
movements;  spoke  with  something 
more  of  an  impassioned  tone ;  and  was 
hung  with  draperies  more  rich,  mate 
voluminous,  more  picturesque.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  age  of  the  Athe- 
nian Menander,  or  tte  English  Con. 
greve,  though  still  an  unsettled  a|^, 
was  &r  less  insecure  in  its  condition 
of  police,  and  for  less  showy  in  its  ex- 
terior aspect  In  England,  it  is  true 
that  a  picturesque  costume  still  pre- 
vailed ;  the  whole  people  were  still 
draped*  profsssionaUy ;  each  man's 
dress  proclaimed  his  calhng;  and  so 
far  it  murht  be  said,  **  natio  comosdia 
est"  But  the  characteristic  and  di- 
viding spirit  had  fled,  whilst  the  fomui 
survived;  and  those  middle  men  had 
universally  arisen,  whose  equivocal  re- 
lations to  diflTerent  employments  broke 
down  the  strength  of  contrast  between 
them.  Comedy,  therefore,  was  thrown 
more  exclusively  upon  the  interior 
man  ;  upon  the  nuances  of  his  nature, 
or  upon  the  finer  spirit  of  his  manners* 
It  was  now  the  acknowledged  duty  of 


«  M 1^  whole  people  were  still  dbraped  professionally.*'  Forexamp 
aever  appeared  without  the  insignia  of  their  calling ;  dergVmen  would  luive  incur, 
led  the  worst  sospicions  had  they  gone  into  the  streets  without  a  gown  and  bands. 
Ladies,  again,  universally  wore  nwaka,  as  the  sole  sabstitate  kwHm  to  oar  ances- 
tois  for  the  modes  parasol ;  a  fiust,  pediaps,  now  first  noticed. 
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comedy  to  falhom  the  coynesdee  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  to  arrest  the  fleeting 
phenomena  of  human  demeanour. 

But  tragedy  stood  upon  another  foot- 
ing. Whilst  the  comic  muse  in  every 
age  acknowledges  a  relationship  which 
is  more  than  sisterly — in  fact,  little 
short  of  absolute  identity — ^the  tragic 
muse  of  Greece  and  England  stand  so 
hx  aloof  as  hardly  to  recognise  each 
other  under  any  common  designation. 
Few  people  have  ever  studied  the  Gre- 
cian drama — and  hence  may  be  ex- 
plained the  possibility  that  so  little 
should  have  been  said  by  critics  upon 
its  characteristic  differences,  and  noth- 
ing at  all  upon  the  philosophic  ground 
of  these  differences.  Hence  may  be 
explained  the  &ct,  that,  whilst  Greek 
traj^edy  has  always  been  a  problem  in 
criticism,  it  is  still  a  problem  of  which 
no  man  has  attempted  the  solution. 
This  problem  it  is  our  intention  briefly 
to  investigate. 

L  There  are  cases,  occasionally 
occurring  in  the  English  drama  and 
the  Spanish,  where  a  play  is  exhibited 
within  a  play.  To  go  no  further, 
every  person  remembers  the  remarka- 
ble  instance  of  this  m  Hamlet  Some- 
times the  same  thin?  takes  place  in 
painting.  We  see  a  chamber,  suppose, 
exhibited  by  the  artist,  on  the  walls 
of  which,  (as  a  customary  piece  of  fur- 
niture) hangs  a  picture.  And  as  this 
picture  again  might  represent  a  room 
nimished  with  pictures,  in  the  mere 
logical  possibility  of  the  case  we  migfht 
imagine  this  descent  into  a  life  bebw 
a  Hfe  going  on  ad  injmtum.  Practi- 
cally, nowever,  the  process  is  soon 
stopped.  A  retrocession  of  this  nature 
is  difficult  to  manage.  The  (»igiiial 
picture  is  a  mimic — an  unreal  life. 
But  this  unreal  life  is  itself  a  real  life 
with  respect  to  the  secondary  picture ; 
which  a^ain  must  be  supposed  realized 
with  relation  to  the  tertiary  picture, 
if  such  a  thing  were  attempted.  Con. 
•equently,  at  every  step  of  the  intro. 
volution^  (to  neologize  a  little  in  a  case 
justifying  a  neologism,^  something 
must  be  done  to  differentiate  the  gra- 
dations, and  to  express  the  subordma- 
tions  of  life ;  because  each  term  in  the 
descending  series,  being  first  of  all  a 
mode  of  non-reality  to  the  spectator, 
if  next  to  assome  tKe  fiinctiom  of  a  real 
life  in  its  relations  to  the  next  lower  or 
interior  term  of  the  series. 

What  the  painter  does  in  order  to 
produce  this  peculiar  modificatian  of 


appearances,  sc^  that  ao  object  shall 
affect  us  first  of  all  as  an  idealized  or 
unreal  thing,  and  next  as  itself  a  sort 
of  relation  to  some  secondary  object 
still  more  intensely  unreal,  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  describe  ;  for  in  some  tech- 
nical points  we  should,  perhaps,  fail  to 
satisfy  the  reader :  and  without  tech- 
nical explanations  we  could  not  satisfy 
the  question.  But,  as  to  the  poet — 
all  the  depths  of  philosophy,  at  least 
of  any  known  and  recognised  philoso- 
phy, would  less  avail  to  explain,  spe^ 
culatively,  the  principles  which,  io 
such  a  case,  should  guide  him,  than 
Shakspeare  has  explained  by  his  prac- 
tice. The  problem  before  him  was 
one  of  his  own  suggesting  ;  the  diffi- 
culty was  of  his  own  making.  It  was 
— BO  to  differentiate  a  drama  that  it 
might  stand  within  a  drama,  precisely 
as  a  pamter  places  a  picture  within  a 

E\;  and  therefore  that  the  secon- 
r  inner  drama  should  be  non- 
d  upon  a  scale  that  would  throw: 
by  comparison,  •  reflex  colouring  of 
reality  upon  the  principal  drama. 
This  was  the  problem  :  this  was  the 
thing  to  be  accomplished :  and  the 
secret,  the  law,  of  the  process  by  which 
he  accomplishes  this  is  — to  swell, 
tumefy,  stiffen,  not  the  diction  onfy, 
but  the  tenor  of  the  thought;  in  &ct, 
to  stilt  it,  and  to  give  it  a  prominence 
and  an  ambiticm  beyond  the  scale 
which  he  adopted  for  his  ordinary  life. 
It  is,  of  course,  therefore  in  rhyme — 
an  artifice  which  Shakspeare  empk)yB 
with  great  effect  on  otber  similar  oc- 
casions, (that  is,  occasions  when  he 
wished  to  solemnize  or  in  any  way  di£. 
ferentiate  the  life;)  it  is  condensed 
and  massed  as  respects  the  flowing  of 
the  thoughts;  it  is  rough  and  horrent 
with  figures  in  strong  relief,  like  the 
embossed  gold  of  an  ancient  vase:  and 
the  movement  of  the  scene  is  contract- 
ed into  short  gyrations— so  unlike  the 
free  sweep  andexpansion  of  his  general 
developments. 

Now,  the  Grecian  tragedy  stands  in 
the  very  same  circumstances,  and  rises 
from  the  same  original  basis.  If,  there- 
fore, the  reader  can  obtain  a  glimpse  of 
the  life  within  a  Kfe,  which  the  painter 
sometimes  exhibits  to  the  eye,  and 
which  the  Hamlet  of  Shakspeare  ex- 
hibits to  the  mind — then  he  may  appie. 
hend  the  oriffinal  phasis  under  which 
we  contempkte  the  Greek  tra^y. 

II.  But,  to  press  farther  mto  the 
centre  of  tiiJogs,  perhaps  the  very  first 
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fiemeat  m  the  witnatkm  of  the  6re- 
eiaii  tragedy*  which  operated  by  de- 
grees to  evoke  all  the  rest,  was  the 
ff^ioal  elevation  of  the  scale  by 
which  all  wae  to  be  measured^  in  con- 
Bqneoce  of  two  accidents— Ist,  the 
snctity  of  the  ceremonies  in  which 
tragedy  aroee  ;  2dt  the  vast  size  of  the 
Kieiem  theatres. 

The  first  point  we  need  not  dwell  on: 
eveiy  body  is  aware  that  tragedjr  in 
Greece  i^rew  by  gradual  expansions 
mt  ef  an  idolatroas  rite— out  of  sacri- 
ficialpomp:  thot^h  we  do  not  find  any 
body  who  has  noticed  the  consequent 
ovefmiin^  efiect  which  tbis  had  upon 
the  qoahty  of  that  tragedy:  how. 
in  fait,  from  this  early  mdle  of 
tragedy,  arose  a  sanctity  whicb  con- 
ptiied  all  thinjTB  to  modukte  into 
tbe  aaine  leligioas  key.  But  next, 
the  theatres — ^why  were  they  so  vast 
k  andent  cities,  in  Athens,  in  Syra. 
case,  in  Capua,  in  Rome?  Purely 
from  democratic  influences.  Every 
citizen  was  entitled  to  a  fdace  at  the 
IMbhc  scenical  representations.  In 
AtheiH,  for  example,  the  state  paid 
for  him.  He  was  present,  by  possi- 
bffi^  and  by  legal  fiction,  at  every 
petMimance :  therefore,  room  must 
be  prepared  for  him.  And,  allowing 
for  the  privileged  foreigners,  the  (d<^ 
■uciled  afiens  called  /wtvmm,)  we  are 
Bot  surprised  to  bear  that  the  Athenian 
theatre  was  adapted  to  an  audience  of 
thirty  thuusand  persons.  It  ia  not 
eooqgffa  to  say  naturaiiy — inevitably 
oot  of  this  prodigious  compass,  ex- 
actly ten  times  over  the  eompass  of 
the  2ar]^  Drury.Lane  burned  downia 
generation  ago,  arose  certain  iraroe« 
£ale  results  that  moulded  the  Greek 
tiBgedv  in  an  its  functions,  purposes, 
and  phenomena.  The  person  most 
be  aggrandized,  tbe  countenance  must 
be  idealixed.  For  upon  any  stage 
corresponding  in  its  »ca]e  to  tbe  co- 
IosbbI  dimensions  of  such  a  house,  the 
anaasisted  human  figure  would  have 
been  lost ;  the  unexaggerated  human 
leatnres  would  have  been  seen  as  in  a 
remote  perspective,  and  besides,  have 
bad  thenr  expression  lost ;  the  unre- 
verberated  human  voice  would  have 
been  undistinguisbable  from  the  sur- 
voonding  murmurs  of  the  audience. 
Hence  the  cothurnus  to  raise  the  ac 
tor ;  hence  tbe  voluminous  robes  to 
hide  the  disproportion  thus  resulting 
to  the  figure ;  hence  the  mask 
larger  than  Kfe,  painted  to  represent 
tbe  noUe  Qreciao  contour  of  coun- 


tenance; hence  the  mechaniara  by 
which  it  was  made  to  swell  the  into- 
nations of  the  voice  like  the  brazen 
tubes  of  an  organ. 

Here,  then,  you  have  a  tragedy,  by 
its  very  origin,  in  mere  virtue  of  the 
accidents  out  of  which  it  arose,  stand- 
ing  upon  the  inspiration  of  religious 
feeling  ;  pointing,  like  the  spires  of 
our  Eoglwh  parish  churches,  up  to 
heaven  1^  mere  necessity  of  its  earliest 
purpose,  bom  which  it  could  not  alter 
or  swerve  per  saitum;  so  that  an  in. 
fluence  once  there,  was  always  there. 
Even  from  that  cause,  therefore,  jou 
have  a  tragedy  ultra-human  and  Ti- 
tanic But  next,  from  political  causes 
foiling  in  with  that  early  religious 
cause,  you  have  a  tragedy  forced  into 
a  more  absolute  and  uiialterabl^  de- 
parture from  a  human  standard.  That 
figure  so  rK>ble,  that  voice  so  profound, 
and,  by  tbe  very  construction  of  the 
theatres  as  well  as  of  the  masks,  re- 
ceivin^  such  solemn  reverberations, 
proclaim  a  being  elevated  above  the 
ordinary  human  scale.  And  then 
comes  the  countenance  always  adjust- 
ed to  the  same  unvarying  tone  of  sen- 
timent, viZi  the  presiding  sentiment  of 
the  situation,  which  of  itself  would  go 
for  to  recover  the  key-note  of  Greek 
tragedy.  These  things  being  givoi, 
we  bc^  to  perceive  a  life  removed 
by  a  great  gulf  from  the  ordinary 
human  life  even  of  kings  and  heroes : 
we  descry  a  life  witlun  a  hfe. 

III.  Here,  therefore,  is  the  first 
great  laiiding-place,  tbe  first  station, 
from  which  we  can  contemplate  the 
Greek  tragedy  with  advantage.  It  is, 
by  comparison  with  the  life  of  Shak- 
speare,  what  the  inner  life  of  the  mi- 
metic i^y  in  Hamlet  is  to  the  outer 
life  of  the  Hamlet  itself.  It  is  a  hfe 
below  a  life.  That  is — it  is  a  hfe 
treated  upon  a  scale  so  sensibhr  dif- 
ferent from  the  proper  life  of  the 
spectator,  as  to  impress  him  profoundly 
with  the  feeling  of  its  idealization* 
Shakspeare's  tragic  hfe  is  our  own 
life  exalted  and  selected  :  the  Greek 
tragic  life  presupposed  another  life, 
the  spectator's,  thrown  into  relief  be- 
fore it.  The  tragedy  was  projected 
npon  the  eye  from  a  vast  profondity 
in  the  rear  :  and  between  this  life  and 
the  spectator,  however  near  its  phan. 
tasmagoria  might  advance  to  him, 
was  still  an  immeasurable  gulf  ot 
shadows. 

Hence,  coming  nearer  still  to  the 
determinate  nature  and  circumscrip-. 
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tkm  ci  the  Qreek  tragedy,  it  was  not 
in  any  sense  a  development— 1.  Of 
human  character ;  or,  2.  Of  human 
passion.  Either  of  these  objects,  at. 
tributed  to  tragedy,  at  once  inoculates 
it  with  a  life  e&ntially  on  the  common 
human  standard.  But  that  neither 
was  so  much  as  dreamed  of,  in  the 
Grecian  tragedy,  is  evident  from  the 
mere  mechanism  and  ordinary  con- 
duct of  those  dramas  which  survive ;: 
those  especiaUy  which  seem  entitled 
to  be  viewed  as  fsdr  models  of  the 
common  standard.  About  a  thousand 
lines,  of  which  one-fifth  most  be  de. 
ducted  for  the  business  of  the  chorus, 
may  be  taken  as  the  average  extent  of 
a  Greek  tra^c  drama.  Five  acts,  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  lines  each, 
allow  no  sweep  at  all  for  the  sys. 
tde  and  diastole,  the  contraction  and 
expansion,  the  knot  and  the  dhtaue- 
merUy  of  a  tragic  interest^  according 
to  our  modem  meaning.  The  ebb 
smd  flow,  the  inspiration  and  expira- 
tion, cannot  find  room  to  play  in  such 
a  narrow  scene.  Were  the  interest 
made  to  turn  at  all  upon  the  evolu- 
tion  of  character,  or  of  passion  modi- 
fied by  character,  and  both  jifrowing 
upon  the  reader  through  various  as- 
pects of  dialo^e,  of  soliloquy,  and  of 
multiplied  action — ^it  would  seem  a 
stonn  in  a  wash-hand  basin.  A  passion 
which  advanced  and  precipitated  itself 
throufifh  such  rapid  harlequm  changes, 
would  at  best  impress  us  with  the  feeung 
proper  to  a  hasty  melodrarae,  or  perhaps 
serious  pantomime.  It  would  read 
like  the  imperfect  outline  of  a  play ; 
or,  still  worse,  would  seem  filmed  to 
move  through  such  changes  as  might 
raise  an  excuse  for  the  dancing  and. 
the  lyric  music.  But  the  very  external 
phenomena,  the  apparatus  and  scenic 
decorations  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  all 
point  to  other  functions.  Shakspear^— 
that  is,  English  tragedv— postulates 
the  intense  life  of  lesn  and  blood, 
of  animal  sensibility,  of  man  and 
woman — breathing,  waking,  stirring, 
palpitating  with  the  pulses  of  hope 
and  fear.  In  Greek  tragedy,  the 
very  masks  show  the  utter  impossi- 
bility of  these  tempests  or  conflicts. 
Struggle  there  is  none,  internal  or  ex- 
ternal :  not  like  Hamlet's  with  his 
own  constitutional  inertia,  and  his 
gloomy  uresolution  of  conscience  ;  not 
Idee  Macbeth's  with  his  better  feeling 
as  a  man,  with  his  generosity  as  a  host 
Medea,  the  most  tragic  figure  in  the 
Greek  scene,  passes  through  no  flux 


and  reflux  of  passion,  throngh  no  con- 
vulsions of  jealousy  on  the  one  hand, 
or  maternal  love  on  the  other.  She  is 
tossed  to  and  fro  by  no  hurricanes  of 
wrath,  wrenched  by  no  pangs  of  anti- 
cipation. All  that  is  supposed  to  have 
psLBsed  out  of  the  spectator's  presence. 
The  dire  conflict  no  more  exhibits 
itself  scenicallv  and  <  coram  ffoptdof* 
than  the  murder  of  her  two  innocent 
children.  Were  it  possible  that  it 
should,  how  could  the  mask  be  justi. 
fied?  The  apparatus  of  the  stage 
would  lose  all  decorum  ;  and  Grecian 
taste,  or  sense  of  the  appropriate, 
which  much  outran  the  strength  of 
Grecian  creative  power,  would  have 
been  exposed  to  perpetual  shocks. 

lY.  The  truth  is  now  becoming 
palpable  :  certain  great  tihuttions — ^not 
passion  in  states  of  growth,  of  move- 
ment, of  self-conflict^but  fixed,  im. 
moving  siluations  were  selected ;  these 
held  on  through  the  entire  course  of 
one  or  more  acts.  A  lyric  movement 
of  the  chorus,  which  closed  the  act, 
and  ^ve  notice  that  it  was  closed, 
sometimes  changed  this  situation ;  but 
throughout  the  act  it  continued  tm- 
changed,  like  a  statuesque  attitude. 
The  story  of  the  tragedy  was  prettjr 
nearly  involved  and  told  by  implu 
cation  in  the  tableaux  vivane  which 
resided  through  the  several  acts. 
The  very  slight  dialogue  which  goeui 
on,  seems  meant  rather  as  an  addi. 
tional  exposition  of  the  interest — a 
commentary  on  the  attitude  origmaUy 
assumed— than  as  any  exhibition  of 
passions  ffrowing  and  kindling  trader 
the  eye  of  the  spectator.  The  mask, 
with  its  monotonous  expression,  va 
not  out  of  harmony  with  the  scene ; 
for  the  paanon  is  essentially  fixed 
throughout,  not  mantling  and  undu. 
lating  with  the  breath  of  ohange,  but 
frozen  into  marble  life. 

And  all  this  is  both  explicable  in 
itself,  and  peremptorily  determined,  by 
the  sort  of  idealized  life — life  in  a  state 
of  remotion,  unrealized,  and  translated 
into  a  neutral  worid  of  high  cloudy 
antiquity — ^which  the  tragedy  o£ 
Athens  demanded  for  its  atmosphere. 

Had  the  Greeks,  in  fact,  framed  to 
themselves  the  idea  of  a  tumultuous 
passion — ^passion  expressing  itself  by 
the  agitations  of  fluctuating  will,  as  any 
fit,  or  even  possible,  subject  for  scenic 
treatment ;  in  that  case  they  must  have 
resorted  to  real  life,  the  more  real  the 
better.  Or,  again,  had  real  life  ofibr- 
ed  to  their  conceptions  a  just  field  for 
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scenic  exhibitioQ;  in  that  cise  they 
oddbC  itave  been  thrown  apoo  cooflictB 
of  tempestnooB  paasion :  the  more  tern, 
pestoous  the  better.  But  beum^,  by  the 
eaziy  religious  character  of  traged^t 
sod  by  Um  colossal  projxirtioiis  of  their 
theatres,  iniperioasly  driven  to  a  life 
Biore  awM  and  still — upon  life  as  it 
existed  in  elder  days,  anxxigst  meo  so 
hi  removed  that  they  had  become  in. 
vested  with  a  patriarchal,  or  even  an 
antediluvian  mistiness  of  antiquity,  and 
often  into  the  rank  of  demi-^ods-^they 
fek  it  possible  to  present  this  mode  of 
being  m  states  of  tujjfering,  for  su^r. 
ing  is  enduriBg  and  indefinite ;  but  ne- 
ver in  states  m  conflict^  for  conflict  is, 
by  its  nature,  funtive  and  evanescent 
The  tragedy  of  Ureece  is  always  held 
np  as  a  thing  long  past — the  tragedy 
01  England  as  a  thing  now  passing. 
We  are  invited  by  Sophocles  or  Eun- 
pidsB^  as  by  some  great  necromancer, 
to  see  long4Niried  forms  standing  in 
solemn  i^roons  upon  the  stage— phan- 
toms  from  ThebKM  or  from  Cyciopian 
cities.  But  Shakq)eare  is  a  (jonielius 
Agiippa,  who  shows  us,  in  his  magic 
gbsi^  creatures  yet  breathing,  and  ac 
toaOy  mixing  in  the  great  game  of  life 
upon  some  mstant  field,  inaccessible  to 
u  without  a  magician's  aid. 

The  Greek  drama,  therefore,  by  its 
vejjneeearaties,  proposing  to  itself  only 
a  rew  grand  attitudes  or  situations, 
and  brief  dialogues,  as  the  means  <^ 
iUominating  those  situations,  with 
scarcely  any  thing  of  action  **  actually 
occurring  on  the  stage'* — from  these 
purposes  derives  its  other  peculiarities : 
m  the  elementary  necessities  lay  the 
yicmiiuof  the  rest. 

V.  The  notion,  for  example,  that 
murder,  or  violent  death,  was  banished 
torn  the  Greek  stage,  on  the  Parisian 
conceit  of  the  shock  which  such  bkodj 
incidents  would  give  to  the  taste,  is 
perfectly  erroneous.  Not  because  it 
was  sanguinary,  but  because  it  was 
action,  h^  the  Greeks  an  objection  to 
such  violences.  No  actkm  of  any  kind 
proceeds  legitimatelv  on  that  stage. 
The  persons  of  the  drama  are  always 
in  a  reposing  state  '^so  long  as  they 
are  before  the  audience."  And  the 
very  meaning  of  an  act  is,  that  in  the 
intervals,  the  suspension  of  the  acts, 
any  possible  time  may  elapse,  and  any 
possible  action  may  go  on. 

YL  Hence,  also,  a  most  erroneous 
theory  has  arisen  about  Fate  as  Inrood- 
13» 


ing  over  the  Greek  tram  scene.  This 
was  a  fiivourite  notion  m  the  two  Schle- 

gik.  But  it  is  evident  that  many 
reek  tragedies,  both  amongst  those 
which  survive,  and  amongst  those  the 
title  and  subjects  of  which  are  recorded, 
did  not,  and  codd  not  present  any 
cpening  at  all  for  this  dark  agency. 
Conse^iently  it  was  not  esMutiaL 
And,  even  where  it  did  intervene,  the 
Schlegels  seem  to  have  misunderstood 
its  purpose.  A  prophetic  colouring,  a 
colouring  of  ancient  destiny,  connected 
with  a  character  or  an  event,  has  the 
efilect  of  exalting  and  ennobling.  But 
whatever  tends  towards  this  result,  in- 
evitably translates  the  persons  and 
their  situation  from  that  condition  of 
ordinary  breathing  life  which  it  was  the 
constant  efibrt  of  the  Greek  tragedy  to 
escape ;  and  therefore  it  was,  that  the 
Greek  poet  preferred  the  gloomy  idea 
of  Fate :  not  because  it  was  essential, 
but  because  it  was  elevating.  It  is  for 
this  reason,  and  apparently  for  this 
reason  od^,  that  Cas«andra  is  conneot- 
ed  by  iuchylos  with  Agamemnon. 
The  Sphynx,  indeed,  was  connected 
with  the  horrid  tale  of  CEdipus  in  every 
version  of  the  tale :  but  Cassandra  was 
brought  upon  the  stage  out  of  no  osr- 
tain  historic  tradition,  or  proper  relation 
to  Agamemnon,  but  to  confer  the  so- 
lemn and  mysterious  hoar  of  a  dark 
prophetic  woe  upon  the  dreadful  cats* 
strophe.  Fate  was  therefore  used,  not 
for  its  own  direct  moral  value  as  a  force 
upon  the  wiU,  but  for  its  derivative 
power  of  ennobling  and  darkening. 

YIL  Hence,  too,  that  habit  amongst 
the  tragic  poets  of  travelling  back  to 
regions  of  forgotten  (Me  and  dark  le. 
gendary  royUius.  Antiquity  availed 
powerfully  for  their  purposes,  because 
of  necessity  it  abstracted  all  petty  de- 
tails of  individuality  and  local  notoriety ; 
all  that  would  have  composed  a  charae- 
itr.  It  acted  as  twilight  acts,  (which 
removes  day's  •*  mutable  distinctions,") 
and  reduced  the  historic  person  to  that 
sublime  state  of  monotonous  gloom 
which  suited  the  views  of  a  poet  who 
wanted  only  the  situation^  but  would 
have  repelled  a  poet  who  sought  also 
for  the  complex  features  of  a  character. 
It  is  true  that  such  remote  and  &bu- 
lous  periods  are  visited  at  times,  though 
not  haunted,  by  the  modem  dramatist. 
Events  are  sought,  even  upon  the 
French  stage,  from  Gothic  or  from 
Moorish  times.    But  in  that  case,  the 
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poet  endeavoun  to  improve  and 
stren^hen  any  traits  of  character  that 
tradiuon  may  have  preserved,  or  by  a 
direct  etbri  of  power  to  create  them 
altogether,  where  history  presents  a 
blai&  neatrality— whereas  the  Qre^ 
poet  used  simply  that  faint  outline  of 
character,  in  its  gross  distinctions  of 
good  and  bad,  wmch  the  situation  it- 
self implied*  Por  example,  the  Creon 
of  Thebes  is  pretty  uniformly  exhibited 
as  tyrannical  and  cruel.  But  that  was 
the  mere  result  of  his  position  as  a  rival 
originally  for  the  throne,*  and  still  more 
as  the  executive  minister  of  the  popular 
vengeance  against  Polynices  for  having 
brought  a  tide  of  war  against  hii  mother 
land :  in  that  representative  character, 
Creon  is  compelled  to  acts  of  cruelty 
agamst  Antigone  in  her  sublime  ex- 
ercise of  natural  piety — both  sisterly 
and  filial :  and  this  cruelty  to  her  and 
to  the  miserable  wreck,  her  fother, 
making  the  very  wrath  of  Heaven  an 
'  arjruraent  for  further  persecution,  ter- 
minates in  leaving  him  an  object  of 
hatred  to  the  spectator.  But  after  all, 
his  conduct  seems  to  have  been  purely 
official  and  ministerial.  Nor,  if  the 
reader  think  otherwise,  wOl  he  find  any 
further  emanation  from  Creon*s  indivi- 
dual will  or  heart  than  the  mere  blank 
expression  of  tyranny  in  a  public  cause : 
nothing,  in  short,  of  that  complexity 
and  interweaving  of  qualities,  that  inter- 
action of  manl  and  intellectual  powers, 
which  we  modems  understand  by  a 
character.  In  short,  all  the  rude  out- 
lines  of  character  on  the  Greek  sta^ 
were,  in  the  first  place,  mere  inherit- 
ances from  tradition,  and  generally 
mere  determinations  from  the  situation : 
and  in  no  instance  did  the  quaUties  of 
a  inan*8  will,  heart,  or  constitutional 
temperament,  manifest  themselves  by 
and  through  a  collision  or  strife  amongst 
each  other;  which  is  our  test  of  a 
dramatic  character.  And  therefore  it 
was,  that  elder,  or  even  fobulous  a^es, 
were  used  as  the  true  natural  field  of 
the  tragic  poet;  partly  because  anti* 
qui^  ennobled;  partly  also  because, 
bv  abstracting  the  individnalities  of  a 
chaTacter,  it  left  the  historic  figure  ia 
that  neutral  state  which  was  most  en- 
tirely  passive  to  the  moulding  and  de. 
termimng  power  of  the  situation. 

Two  objections  we  foresee — 1st. 
That  even  .^^hylus,  the  sublimest  of 
the  Greek  tragedians,  did  not  always 
go  back  to  a  high  antiquity.  He  him- 
iielf  had  fought  in  the  Persian  war; 


and  yet  he  brings  both  Xerxes  and  his 
father  Darius  (by  means  of  his  appari- 
tion) upon  the  stage ;  though  the  very 
Marathon  of  the  father  was  but  ten 
years  earlier  than  the  Thermopylae  and 
Salamis  of  the  son.  But  in  this  instance 
the  scene  is  not  properiy  Grecian :  it 
is  referred  by  the  mind  to  Sosa,  the 
capital  of  Persia,  hr  eastward  even  of 
Babylon,  and  four  months'  march  from 
Helks.  Remoteness  of  space  in  that 
case  countervailed  the  proximity  in 
point  of  time;  though  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether,  without  the  benefit  of  the 
supernatural,  it  would,  even  in  that 
case,  have  satisfied  the  Grecian  taste. 
And  it  certainly  would  not,  had  the 
whole  reference  of  the  piece  not  been 
so  intensely  Athenian.  For,  when  we 
talk  of  Grecian  tragedy,  we  must  re- 
member that,  after  all,  the  Pagan  tra- 
gedy was  in  any  proper  sense  exclusive- 
Ij  Athenian ;  and  the  tendency  of  the 
Grecian  taste,  in  its  general  Grecian 
character,  was  in  various  instances  mo. 
dified,  or  absolutely  controlled,  by  that 
special  feature  of  its  existence. 

2dly,  It  will  be  urged,  as  indicating 
this  craving  after  antiquity  to  be  no 
peculiar  or  distinfi^iishing  feature  of 
the  Greek  stage,  that  we  modems  also 
turn  away  sometimes  with  dislike  from 
a  modem  subject  Thus,  if  it  had  mo 
other  fault,  the  Charles  I.  of  Banks  is 
coldly  received  by  English  readers,- 
doubtless  ;  but  not  because  it  is  too 
modem.  The  objection  to  it  is,  that 
a  parliamentary  war  is  too  intensely 
political ;  and  political,  moreover,  in 
a  way  which  doubly  defeated  its  other, 
wise  tragic  power ;  first,  because  ques- 
tions  too  notorious  and  too  domineer- 
ing of  law  and  civil  polity  were  then 
at  issue ;  the  very  same  which  came 
to  a  final  hearing  and  settlement  at 
1688-0.  Our  very  fotm  of  govern- 
ment, at  this  day,  is  the  result  of  the 
struggle  then  going  on — a  fact  which 
eclipses  and  <mar&  an^  separate  or 
private  interest  of  an  individual  prince^ 
though  otherwise  and  by  his  persona] 
character,  in  the  highest  degree,  an 
object  of  tragic  pity  and  reverence. 
Secondly,  because  the  political  interest 
afloat  at  that  era  (1649)  was  too  com- 
pAex  and  intricate ;  it  wanted  the  sim* 
plicity  of  a  poetic  interest  That  is 
the  objection  to  Charies  I.  as  a  tra* 
gedy !  not  because  modem,  but  be. 
cause  too  domineeringly  political ;  and 
because  the  politico  features  of  the 
case  were  too  many  and  too  intricate. 
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YIIL  TfaDB  te,  therefore,  we  now' 
coaiprebeiid  the  pforposes  and  true 
lootf  to  the  human  imagination  of  the 
GreciaD  tragedy — that  it  was  a  roost 
inip?f'"g  scenie  exhibition  of  a  few 
fiind  situations :  grand  from  their  very 
■mpboityv  and  frmn  the  consequences 
vhKh  awaited  their  dhwuement ;  and 
neking  support  to  this  grandeur  from 
CQDBtantlj  fixing  its  eye  upon  Met 
afei  lost  in  shactes  of  antiquity  ;  or,  tf 
iepartin^  from  that  ideal  now  aiid 
thai,  domg  so  with  a  view  to  patriotic 
ohfects,  and  seeking  an  occasional 
iipsniiitiaa  from  the  rigour  of  art  in 
the  popular  indulgence  to  whatever 
touched  the  glory  of  Athens.  Let 
the  reader  take,  akxig  with  them,  two 
other  circumstances^  and  he^wid  then 
complete  the  idea  oi  this  stately  dra- 
na :  first,  the  character  of  the  Dn. 
LOGUB  ;  secondly,  the  functions  of  ^the 
(^osus-. 

IX.  From  150  to  180  lines  of  heza. 
meter  iambic  Terse  compose  the  dia- 
k^goe  of  each  act."*"  This  spaee  is 
flofficient  for  the  purpose  of  unfolding 
the  sitnatioD  to  the  spectator  ;  but,  as 
a  means  of  unfoldmg  a  character, 
wouU  have  been  by  ranch  too  limited. 
For  such  a  purpose,  a^fain,  as  this  last, 
nnmeroos  scenes,  dialogues,  or  so- 
filoqaies,  must  haye  been  requisite ; 
whereas  generally,  upon  the  Greek 
stage,  a  smgle  scenor  one  dialogue  be- 
tween two  iQterk)cutors,  occupies  the 
entire  act  The  obiect  of  this  dia« 
Iqgue  was,  of  course,  to  bring  forward 
tM  prominent  points  of  ttie  situation, 
and  to  improve  the  interest  arising  out 
o(-— 1.  its  grandeur  ;  2.  its  statuesque 
arrangement  to  the  eye  ;  or,  9*  the 
boitlen  of  tragic  consequences  which 
it  aoDounced.    With  such  purposes. 


so  distinct  fipom  'any  which'  are  pur- 
sued npon  the  modem  stage,  arose  a 
corresfKinding  distinction  of  the  dia- 
logue. Had  the  dialogue  ministered  to 
any  purpose  so  progressive  and  so  active 
as  that  of  developmg  a  character,  with 
new  incidents  and  changes  of  the 
speakers  coming  forward  at  every  mo> 
meot,  as  occasions  for  evoking  the 
peculiarities  of  that  character — in  such 
a  case  the  more  it  had  resembled  the 
movement,  the  fluctuations,  the  hur- 
ry of  actual  hfo  and  of  real  colloquial 
intercourse,  the  more  it  would  have 
aided'the  views  of  the  poet  But  the 
purpose  of  the  Greek  dialogue  was 
not  progressive  ;  essentially  it  was 
reti)Droective.  For  example,  the  He* 
rackid<e  opens  with  as  fine  and  impres- 
sive a  group  as  ever  sculptor  chiselled 
— a  group  of  young  chOdreo,  prince- 
ly, daughters  of  a  great  hero,  whose 
acts  resound  through  all  mythology ; 
viz;  of  Hercules,  of  a  Grecian  cleanser 
and  deliverer  from  monsters,  once  irre- 
sistible to  quell  the  oppressor,  but  now 
dead,  and  himself  the  subject  of  outrage 
in  the  persons  of  his  children.  These 
youthful  ladies,  helpless  from  their 
sex,  with  their  grandmother  Alcmene, 
now  aged  and  mfirm,  have  arranged 
themselves  as  a  marble  group  on  the 
steps  ascending  to  the  altars  of  a  local 
deity.  They  have  but  one  guide,  one 
champion — a  brother  in  arms  of  the 
deceased  Hercules,  and  his  reverentiaf 
friend  ;  but  this  brave  man  also  sdS^- 
mg,  through  years  and  martial  toils,  un- 
der  the  penalties  of  decaying  strength. 
Such  is  the  situation,  such  the  inau- 

guration  of  this  solemn  tragedy.  The 
ialogue  which  follows  between  lo- 
laus,  the  &ithful  guardian  of  the  ladies, 
and  the  focal  ruler  of  the  land,  takes 


*  The  Gve  acts,  which  old  tradition  prescribed  as  binding  upon  ths  Greek 
drama,  cannot  always  be  marked  off  by  the  intermpUons  of  the  choms.  In  £e 
HermeUid4B  of  Euripides  they  can.  Bat  it  is  evident  that  these  acts  existed  for  the 
«ke  of  the  choms,  by  way  of  allowing  sufficient  openings  (both  as  to  number  and 
length)  for  the  choral  dances ;  and  the  necessity  must  have  grrown  out  of  the  time 
allied  for  a  dramatic  representation,  and  originally,  therefore,  out  of  the  mere  ac 
eidental  convenience  prescrrt)ed  by  the  social  usages  of  Athens.  The  rule,  therefore, 
was  at  any  rate  an  arbitrary  rule.  Purely  conventional  it  would  have  been,  and  looU, 
had  it  even  grown  out  of  any  Attic  superstition  fas  we  have  sometimes  thought  it 
night)  as  to  the  number  of  the  choral  dances.  But  most  probably  it  rested  upon  a 
sort  of  convention,  which  of  all  is  the  least  entitled  to  respect  or  translatbn  to 
foreini  soils,  viz.  the  mere  beal  arrangement  of  meals  and  sleeping  hours  in  Athens ; 
whico,  having  prescribed  a  limited  space  to  the  whole  performance,  afterwards  left 
this  space  to  be  distributed  between  the  recitation  and  the  more  popular  parts,  ad. 
dressed  to  eye  and  ear  as  the  mob  of  Athens  should  inaiot  Horace,  in  saying 
loundly,  as  a  sort  of  bruium  fulmen^  **  Non  quinto  brevior,  non  sit  prochtctior^  actm 
/s&tt/tf,"  delivers  this  capricious  rule  in  the  capricious  manner  which  becomes  it« 
The  9Ut  pro  ratione  voluntas  comes  forward  equally  m  the  substance  of  the  pre. 
eepC  and  the  style  of  its  deliveiy . 
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up  this  inaugand  picture— flo  pompous 
from  blazing  altars  and  cloudy  incense 
—60  ceremonial  from  the  known  reli- 
ffious  meaning  of  the  attitudes — so 
beautifiil  from  the  loveliness  of  the 
youthfrd  suppliants  rising  tier  above 
tier  according  to  their  ages,  and  the 
graduation  of  the  altar  steps — so  mov- 
xag  in  its  picture  of  human  calamity 
by  the  contrasting  figure  of  the  two 
grey.haired  supporters  —  so  complete 
and  orbicular  in  its  delineation  of  hu- 
man  frailty  by  the  surmounting  cir- 
cumstances of  its  crest,  the  altar,  the 
priestess,  the  temple,  the  serene  Gre- 
cian sky — this  impressive  picture,  hav- 
ing of  itself  appealed  to  every  one  of 
thirty  thousand  hearts,  having  ahready 
challenged  universal  attention,  is  now 
explained  and  unfolded  through  the 
entire  first  act.  lolaus,  the  noble  old 
warrior,  who.  had  clung  the  closer  to 
the  fluttering  dovecot  of  his  buried 
firiend  from  the  unmerited  persecution 
which  had  assaulted  them,  comments 
to  the  stranger  prince  upon  the  spec- 
tacle before  him — a  spectacle  signifi- 
cant to  Grecian  eyes,  intcUigib^  at 
once  to  every  body  ;  but  still  rare  and 
witnessed  in  practice  by  nobody.  The 
prince,  Demopboon,  is  a  ruler  of 
Athens:  the  scene  is  placed  in  the 
Attic  territory,  but  not  in  Athens  ; 
about  fifteen  miles,  in  fact,  from  that 
city,  and  not  &r  from  the  dread  fieki 
of  Marathon.  To  the  prince,  lolaus 
explains  the  lost  condition  of  his  young 
flock.  The  ruler  of  Argoe  had  driven 
them  out  of  eveiy  asylum  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesus. From  city  to  city  he  had 
followed  them  at  the  heelj9|  with  his 
cruel  heralds  of  persecution.  They 
were  a  party  of  unhappy  fujjfitives, 
(most  of  them  proclaimmg  their  inno- 
cence by  their  very  age  and  helpless- 
ness,) that  had  run  the  circle  of  Greek 
boBpitidity :  every  where  had  been 
hunted  out  like  wild  beasts,  or  those 
common  nuisances  from  wnich  their 
illustrious  father  had  liberated  the 
earth  :  that  the  long  circuit  of  their 
unhappy  wanderings  had  brought 
them  at  the  last  to  Athens,  in  which 
they  had  a  final  confidence  as  know- 
ing well  not  only  the  justice  of  that 
state,  bat  that  she  only  would  not  be 
moved  from  her  purposeB  by  fear  of 
the  aggressor,  ^fo  finer  opening  can 
be  imagined.  The  statuesque  beauty 
of  the  ^oup,  and  the  unparalleled 
persecution  which  the  first  act  ex- 
poses, (a  sort  of  misery  and  an  ab. 
sohite  hostility  of  the  human  race  to 


which  our  experience  soggestfl  DO  cor- 
responding case,  except  that  of  a  leper 
in  Uie  mudle  ages,  or  the  case  oC  a 
roan  under  a  papal  interdict,)  fix  the 
attention  of  the  spectators  beyond  any 
other  situation  in  Grecian  tragedy. 
And  the  compliment  to  Athens,  xiiot 
v^bal  but  involved  in  the  very  sitna. 
tion,  gave  a  depth  of  interest  to  IImb 
drama,  for  the  very  tutelary  regioo  of 
the  drama ;  wluch  ought  to  stamp  it 
with  a  sort  of  prerogative  as  in  some 
respects  the  ideal  tragedy  or  model  of 
the  Greek  theatre. 

Now,   this  one  dialogue,  as  fiUingr 
one  act  of  a  particular  £ama,  is  quke 
sufiicient  to  explain  the  view  we  take 
of  the  Greek  tra^pc  dialogue.  It  u  mUo- 
geiker  retrospeettve.    It  takes  for  its 
theme  the  visible  ffroup  airanged  on 
the  stage  before  the  spectators  froai 
the  fir^.    Lookmg  back  to  this,  the 
two  interlocutors  (rapposed   to   come 
forward  upon  the,  stage)  contrive  be- 
tween them,  one  hj  pertinent  qoea- 
tions,  the  other  by  judicious  manage, 
roent  of  his  replies,  to  bring  out  thoes 
circumstances  m  the  past  Untunes  and 
immediate  circumstances  of  this  in-. 
teresUng  family,  which  may  put  the 
audience  in  possessioo  of  all  which  it 
is  important  for  them  to  know.    Tbe 
reader  sees  the  dark   legendary  eha* 
racter  which  invests  the  whole  tale ; 
and  in  the  following  acts  this  darkness 
is  made  more  emphatic  from  the  hct 
that  incidents  are  used,  of  which  con* 
tradictory  versions  existed,  some  poets 
adopting  one  version,  some  another  : 
so   cloiKly   and  uncertain   were    the 
facts.    Ail  this  apocryphal  gloom  aids 
that  sanctity  and  awe  which  belong  to 
another  and  a  hiffher  mode  of  life  ;  to 
that  sIumberinjBf  hfe  of  sculpture,  as 
opposed  to  painting,  which  we  baye 
c-alled  a  life  within  a  life.     Grecian 
taste  would  inevitably  require  that  the 
dialogue  should  be    adjusted   to  this 
starting-point  and  standard.      Accord- 
ingly, m  the  first  place,  the  dialogue 
is  always  ^and  in  a  degree  quite  un- 
perceived  oy  the  translat<»rs  up  to  tlys 
time]|  severe,  massy,  simple^  yet  so- 
lemnized intentionally  by  the  use  of  a 
select   Toeabnlary,  corresponding  (in 
point  of  archaism  and  remoteness  from 
ordinary  use)  to  our  scriptural  voca- 
bulary.   Secondly,  the  metre  is  of  a 
kmd  never  yet  examined  with  suitable 
care.    There  were  two  objects  aimed 
at  in  the  Greek  iambic  of  the  tragic 
drama ;  and  in  some  measure  those 
objects  were  in  collisioii  with  each 
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fltber,  onless  roost  artfiiOy  roanaged. 
One  was,  to  exhibit  a  purified  imitatioo 
€f  real  baman  conversation.  The  other 
WIS,  to  impress  upon  this  colloquial 
fcrm,  thoB  liar  by  its  very  nature  recall- 
ing ordinary  human  life,  a  character  of 
ioiemnity  and  religious  conversation. 
Partly  this  was  eflectedbyacts  of  omis- 
mi  and  commission;  by  banishing- 
certain  words  or  forms  of  words;  by 
recalling  others  of  high  antiquity  r  par- 
ticolar  tenses,  for  instance,  were  never 
ved  by  the  tragic  poets ;  not  even  by 
Soripides,  (the  most  Wordsworthian 
cf  the  Athenian  poets  in  the  circum- 
stance of  having  a  peculiar  theory  of 
poetic  diction,  which  lowered  its  tone 
of  separation,  and  took  it  down  from 
the  cothomns:)  other  verbal  ftnrms, 
again,  were  used  nowhere  hot  upon  the 
s^ges  Partly,  therefore,  this  conse- 
cntiim  of  the  tragic  style  was  effected 
by  the  antiquo  cast,  and  the  ezdosive 
cast  of  its  phraseology.  But,  partly 
alscs  it  was  efl^ctad  by  the  metre. 
Frooi  whatever  cause  it  loay  arise— 
ehiefiy,  perhaps,  from  differences  in  the 
^oiiaB  (^  the  two  languages— certahi 
It  is,  that  the  Latin  iambics  of  Seneca, 
fte^  (in  the  tragedies  ascribed  to  him,^ 
cannot  be  so  read  bv  an  English  moutn 
as  to  produce  any  thmg-  like  the  sono. 
raoB  rhythmns,  and  the  grand  intona- 
tion  of  the  Greek  iambio^  This  is  a 
( fret,  and  as  yet,  we  beb'eve,  un. 
Bbt^  over  ana  above  this  ori- 
ginal adaptation  of  the  Greek  language 
to  the  iambic  metre,  we  baveno doubt 
whatever  that  the  recitation  of  verse  on 
the  stafe  was  of  an  artificial  and  semi- 
smsicar  character.  It  was  undoubted- 
ly much  more  sustained  and  intonated 
with  a  slow  and  measured  stateliness,* 
which,  whilst  harmonizrog  it  with  the 
other  circumstances  of  solemnity  m 
Greek  tragedy,  would  brhifr  it  nearer  to 
Basic,  fieyond  a  doubt,  it  had  the  ef> 
feet  (and  might  have  the  ^B^t  even 


now,  managed  by  a  good  reader)  of  the 
recUative  in  the  Ituian  opera :  as,  in- 
deed, in  other  points,  the  Italian  opera  ii 
a  much  nearer  representative  of  the 
Greek  tragedv,  than  the  direct  modem 
tragedy — professing  that  title. 

X.  As  to  the  Cirrus,  nothing  needs 
to  be  said  upon  this  element  of  the 
Athniian  tragedy.  Every  body  knows 
how  solemn,  and  therefore  how'solemn- 
izing,  must  have  been  the  richest  and 
most  lyrical  music,  the  most  passionate- 
of  the  ancient  poetry,  the  most  dithy- 
rambic  of  tragic  and  religious  raptures^ 
supported  to  the  eye  by  the  most  hie- 
roglyphic and  therefore  mvsterious  of 
dsmces.  Forthe  dances  of  the  chorus— 
the  strophe  and  the  antistrophe — were 
symbolic,  and  therefore  full  of  mysteri. 
ous  meanings ;  and  not  the  less  impress- 
ive, because  these  meanings  and  these 
symbols  had  fost  their  signincancy  to  the 
mob ;  since  the  very  cause  of  that  loss 
lay  in  the  antiqnitv  of  their  origin. 
One  great  error  which  remains  to  be 
removed  is  the  notion  that  the  chorar 
either  did  suppoft,  or  was  mdant  te 
support  the  office  of  a  moral  teacher. 
T%e  chorus  simply  stood  on  the  lev^ 
of  a  sympathizing  spectator,  detached' 
firom  the  business  and  interests  of  the 
action ;  and  its  office  was  to  guide  or  te 
interpret  the  sympathies  of  the  audi- 
ence.  Here  was  a  great  error  of  Id- 
ton's:  but  it  is  not  an  error  of  this 
place  or  subject  At  present,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say,  that  the  mysterious  so- 
lemnity conferred  by  the  chorus,  pre^ 
supposes,  and  is  m  perfect  harmoDT 
with,  our  theory  of  a  life  within  a  li6 
— «  life  sequestrated  into  some  for  off 
slumbering  state,  havmg  the  severe 
tranquillity  of  Hades — a  hfe  symbolized 
by  the  marble  hfe  of  sculpture;  hot 
utterly  out  of  aft  symmetiy  and  pro^ 
portion  to  the  realities  of  that  human 
nfe  which  we  modems  take  up  as  the 
b&sis  of  our  tragic  drama. 


*  Any  man,  who  his  at  all  studied  the  Greek  iambics,  must  well  remember  those 
forms  of  the  metre  which  ire  used  in  a  cadence,  it  the  close  of  a  resoondmg  pas. 
Mf  e,  meant  to  ezpren  a  taW  pause,  md  the  prodigioufl  difference  from  such  as  were 
■mnt  for  weaker  lines,  or  len  impressive  metrical  effects.  These  cadences,  with 
Aeir  fiill  body  of  rhythmns,  ire  never  reproduced  in  the  Lithi  imititkms  of  the 
iaaibie  hexameter :  nor  does  it  seem  within  the  compass  of  Latin  metre  to  reach 
sach  efibcts :  though  otherwise,  and  especially  by  the  daotyhe  hexameter,  the  Latin 
IsBfoage  is*m0fe  poweifhl  than  the  Oceek.^ 
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WOLFOmO  HENZEL* 


,  If  a  man  were  to  write  an  account 
of  a  whale  suddenly  become  human, 
and  retaining  in  its  new  form  the  feel, 
ings  and  propensities  of  its  former 
shape,  with  a  multitude  of  such  inci- 
dents heaped  together  as  might  be  sup- 
posed to  result  m)m  this  absurd  com- 
binatiofi,  be  would  probably  write  a 
very  stupid  book,  but  it  woM  be  in- 
tensely German. 

All  the  admirers  of  that  peculiar 
sort  of  originality  to  which  our  neigh- 
bours lay  exclusive  claim,  would  break 
out  in  a  chorus  of  applause.  The  man- 
fish  or  the  fish-man  would  be  the  beau 
uktU  of  what  can  be  produced  by  an 
exuberant  imagination ;  his  memory  of 
northern  seas,  and  the  delight  he  used 
to  experience  in  refreshing  himself  in 
hot  weather,  by  rubbing  his  back 
against  an  ioebeig,  would  ramish  ampde 
scope  for  the  grotesque,  by  bringing 
the  two  modes  of  existence  into  jinta- 
position ;  and,  in  &ct,  we  venture  to 
mmare  the  meet  complete  success  to 
any  <me  who  will  take  this  as  a  subject, 
and  work  it  out  with  the  neceraaiy 
amount  of  horrors  and  incongruities. 
This  woukl  be  a  novel  of  active  life, 
where  ear  sympathies  would  be  enlist, 
ed  on  the  side  of  the  living  and  moving 
personages  of  the  drama:  but  if  the 
author  wished  to  Germanize  in  another 
manneiv  he  would  have  nothing  to  do 
twit  to  invest  some  inanimate  object 
with  thoQghts  and  feelings,  but  without 
endowing  it  with  visible  life ;  say,  for 
example^  a  milestone,  and  let  it  love, 
fear,  hate,  reason,  iMetize^  or  philoso- 
phise  to  the  best  of  his  abili^.  This 
style  of  writing  appeans  to  a  great  num. 
b^  of  people  who  nave  never  takaa  the 
trouble  to  anal^  the  nature  of  it,  to  re^ 
quire  a  very  high  degree  of  fancy  in  the 
author.  But  never  was  such  a  mistake 
committed.  It  is  from  a  want  of  ima^i- 
natkm,  and  not  from  the  excess  of  it, 
that  our  neighbours  have  betaken  them- 
selves to  their  mysticism  and  magic,  to 
their  doublegaogers  and  Peter  Schle- 
mihls.  A  very  natural  anxie^  to  es- 
eape  from  the  imputation  which  for 
centuries  gods  and  columns  had  cast  on 
German  genius,  that  it  was  plodding, 
careful,  mole-eyed,  and  unimaginative, 
has  been  the  main  inducement  to  the 
convulsive  efforts  they  now  make  to  as- 


tonish and  perplex.  But  they  ought  to 
be  aware  that  no  man  has  a  right  to 
imagine  new  worlds  till  he  has  exhaust- 
ed the  old  ones.  It  is  only  in  favour  of 
Prospero  and  Miranda  that  we  make 
allowance  for  Ariel  and  Caliban.  See 
what  efifect  those  creations  would  have 
unless  they  were  presented  to  us  along 
with  the  deep  human  interests  and  deb* 
cate  shadings  of  character  which  we 
trace  in  the  other  persofUB  of  <<tfae 
Tempest."  Would  a  whole  play  of 
Calibans  and  Ariels,  or  even  a  play  in 
which  they  were  the  principal  figcures, 
and  not  the  mere  accessones  and  ex- 
crescences, impress  us  with  such  ideas 
of  an  author's  tmagmaiion  as  if  he  had 
called  Hamlet  into  being,  or  clothed 
the  passion  of  innocent  love  in  flesh  and 
bkMd,  and  called  it  Juliet,  or  awakened 
the  horrors  of  conscience  in  Macbeth  t 
The  mistake  of  our  Gothic  counns  Id 
believing  that  whatever  is  fiotin  nature 
must  be  a  proof  of  fancy,  is  much  the 
same  as  the  very  common  one  ainong 
some  of  our  youthful  bards,  of  consideiw 
ing  that  whatever  is  not  prose  must  be 
pMtry.  A  ring  that  makes  its  posses, 
sor  invisible,  a  ley  that  qwns  a  terree. 
trial  paradise  filled  with  Ifohammedaa 
Uouris,  an  enchanter,  a  vampire^  or  « 
ghost--these  are  the  great  instrameots 
with  which  to  concoct  a  national  litera. 
ture,  unless,  indeed,  the  author  adopts 
the  still  easier  expedient  ^  filling  torn 
three  vohimes  with  all  manner  of  mex>» 
phoahle  incidents,  and  then  kxieing  the 
knot  be  has  so  artfiiUv  tied  by  exdaim- 
ing,  like  good  John  Bunyan,  at  the  end 
of  all,  **  and  I  awoke,  and  behold  it 
was  a  dream."  For,  depend  on  it,  there 
is  no  deus  ex  maehmd  equal  to  an%];^ 
cap.  But  this  striving  after  the  new  is 
not  limited  to  the  dealers  in  novels  and 
romances.  It  is  the  characteristic  at 
this  moment,  and  for  several  yean 
past,  of  every  effort  of  the  German 
mind.  Their  scholars  give  new  views 
of  historjT,  their  theologians  new  views 
of  divini^,  their  phdosof^ers  new 
views  of  man^  his  fja^mlties,  and  final 
destiny.  But  by  new  views,  Unnk  not 
that  old  things  are  merely  put  in  a  new 
position,  and  fresh  light  poured  on 
them  from  the  naphtha  lamps  of  those 
sages.  This  would  be  a  labour  too  low, 
too  poor,  for  their  ambition.    The  first 
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step  they  take  in  theor  search  for  no-  any  image  more  revdting  than  an- 
velty,  like  the  diggers  for  fairy  trea.  other,  it  is  that  of  a  German  Voltaire, 
sures  among  their  own  o]d  ca^ee,  is  with  all  his  venom  and  audaci^,  ana 
to  shake  down  the  wkole  fabric  by  re-  not  a  particle  of  his  wit  Their  phi- 
moving  the  fomidation  on  which  it  losophy,  however,  is  pro^ted  by  no 
rated.  Out  of  the  ruins  they  con-  such  sanctities ;  and  we  repeat  that 
tiive  to  build  up  some  fantastic  tower,  the  whole  eflbrt  of  their  metaphysics 
according  to  theh*  own  taste,  and  tiy  has  been  to  strike  out  some  new  path 
to  train  the  old  ivy  over  it  again,  to  — to  dazzle  us  Mdth  strange  specula- 

S've  it  the  appearance  of  antiquity,  tions,  and  puzzle  us  with  unintelligible 
ut  the  ivy  has  been  rooted  up^  apd  paradoxes.  Let  us  not  fall  foul  of 
refuses  to  hide  the  modem  masonry.  Kant  on  this  particular  occasion ;  for 
Oh,  Romulus  !  Oh,  Remus  ! — Oh  that  unpretending-looking  syllable, 
sacred  Capital !  towards  which  had  whether  spelt  with  kor  c,  has  power- 
marched  so  many  triumphant  heroes,  ful  patrons  in  these  degenerate  days, 
and  over  which  hung  sucti  a  glory  that  whose  slumbering;  venom  it  might  be 
Rome  was  indeed  the  Eternal  City  dangerous  to  wake.  Let  us  go  to 
while  it  rested  under  thy  protection —  Uenler  himself  one  of  the  greatest 
are  ye  all  things  that  never  were  ?  or  names  in  German  literature — a  poet, 
80  difierent  from  what  we  have  been  a  scholar,  a  philosopher  ;  yet  tamted 
taught  to  think  you,  that  you  are,  in  so  deeply  with  the  spirit  of  his  class 
&ct,  mere  fancy  pieces  woven  into  and  country,  that  his  design  is  evi. 
gossamer  tapestry  by  Livy  and  the  dently  rather  to  astonish  than  to  in- 
ancient  cLroniclers  1--or  was  Niebuhr  struct.  So  irrepressible  is  genius,  that 
a  dull,  dreamy,  fusty,  old  pedant,  de-  it  cannot  continue  hidden  even  under 
nyiog  ^  these,  and  fifty  other  things  the  mummy-like  integuments  in  which 
and  incidents,  which  we  had  been  a  very  undivine  philosophjr  endeavoars 
ready  to  swear  to  for  fifteen  hundred  to  envelope  it— like  light  in  a  tomb,  it 
veara,  merelv  to  obtain  a  name  for  flashes  out  amid  the  most  gloomy  and 
himself  1  The  man  was  utterly  unjus-  unpromising  scenes,  and  beautifies, 
tiflable,  even  if  his  discoveries  were  with  its  lustre,  the  uninviting  objects 
true,  in  laying  sacrilegious  hands  on  on  which  it  shines.  Herder  was  un- 
what  had  been  so  long  believed  that  it  doubtedly  a  man  of  genius— he  shows 
hsAgrmon  a  trutif ;  in  depriving  of  life  it  in  all  his  writings ;  but  in  them  all 
and  glory  time-honoured  Cincmnatus,  there  is  no  mistaking  the  mat  aim 
treating  great  Camillus  as  an  impostor,  we  have  alluded  to — to  starue,  to  de* 
and  slaughtering  with  a  more  intoler-  li£[ht ;  but  not  to  inform.  We  shall 
able  slaughter  the  white-haired  senate,  ti3ce  notice  of  but  one  passage  'n  his 
seated  on  curule  chairs,  whose  majesty  **  Ideas  on  the  Philosophy  of  th  e  His. 
had  restrained  for  a  season  the  enmity  tory  of  Mankind,"  because  we  propose 
and  fierocity  of  the  Gauls*  For  our  to  go  at  greater  length  into  a  work  of 
own  part,  we  believe  in  all  the  early  a  follower  of  Herder,  (and  no  unwor- 
histoi^  of  Rome ;  and  have  as  yet  had  thy  follower,)  of  which  we  think  our 
no  sufficient  proofs  aSered  us  of  the  readers  will  be  glad  to  accompany  us  in 
existence  of  Niebuhr  to  convince  us  the  examination,  as  illustrative  of  the 
that  he  ever  lived.  We  therefore  are  present  tendencies  of  the  German  spe- 
ready  to  make  our  solemn  afiirmation,  culative  philosophy  ;  we  mean  **  The 
that,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  Spirit  of  History*'  of  Wol^nsf  MenzeL 
belief  Remus  leapt  over  the  walls  The  philosophers  of  Herder's  day 
while  thev  were  yet  only  three  feet  had  kindly  taken  the  other  planets 
higfa;and  that  the  person  or  apparition  into  their  char^^e,  and  entered  into 
assuming  the  name  of  Niebuhr  was  a  laboured  disauisitions  on  the  state  and 
phkntom,  and  no  man.  prospects  of  our   neighbomiB  in  the 

Theoloffy  is  too  sacred  ffronnd  for  Milky  Way.  In  his  admirable  •'  Ideas^ 
us  to  tread  upon,  forther  than  to  re.  he  alludes  to  the  vain  dreams  (^  Kir* 
fbae  to  be  guided  first  into  labyrinths,  cher  and  Schwedenborg  on  such  sub. 
(which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  jects,  and  the  utter  groundlessness  of 
Bible,)  and  then  out  of  them,  by  such  all  the  guesses  and  suppositions  at ' 
misty  ffuides  as  Tholnck,  Baur,  and  Hugens^  Lambert,  and  Kant ;  but  the 
evenNeander.  As  to  Strauss  and  the  temptation  is  too  ip-eat.  He  guards 
other  infidels,  we  name  them  not  with-  himself,  indeed,  with  the  convenient 
out  disgust ;  ibr  if  &ncy  can  coiijure  go-between  Mperfaaps,*'  but  propounds 
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the  ingenious  doctriiie»  **  that  the  pro- 
portioo  that  exists  between  the  velo- 
city and  distance  of  the  difierent  pla- 
nets, holds  good  also  between  the  in- 
tellects and  faculties  of  their  inhabit- 
ants." The  ^relation  of  our  matter 
to  our  spirits  may  be  regulated  b^  the 
relative  length  of  our  days  and  nights 
—the  rapidity  of  our  thoughts  is  in  the 
proportion  which  the  revolution  of 
our  planet  round  itself  and  round  the 
sun  bears  to  the  quickness  or  slow- 
ness of  other  stars — so  that  as  Mer- 
cury performs  his  daily  revolution  in 
six  hours,  and  his  annual  course  in 
«ighty-eight  davs,  the  inhabitants  of 
tmi  favoured  planet  must  be  clever 
beyond  belief.  On  the  other  liand, 
it  IS  pleasing  to  reflect  bow  the  dull- 
est of  men  would  be  looked  up  to 
among  the  dunderheads  of  Saturn, 
who  gropes  his  way  almost  in  the 
dark  round  the  sun,  and  takes  no  less 
than  thirtv  years  to  perform  the  jour- 
ney.  Grods !  what  a  poet  would 
be  M'Henry  ! — ^how  inconceivably 
M  quick  in  the  uptak"  the  late  Lord 
Newton,  who  used  to  find  out  at 
breakfast  the  point  of  Harry  Ere. 
kine's  witticism  of  the  previous  day ! 
'« I  hae  ve  noo,  Harry !"  would  be 
the  proof  of  the  most  rapid  compre- 
hension, though  uttered  at  the  end  of 
a  month.  This,  however,  is  suppos- 
ing the  possibility  of  a  Heniy  Era- 
kine  in  such  a  world  ;  which  is  only 
admissible  in  consideration  of  the 
extraordinary  activity  it  displays  in 
spinning  round  itself,  a  feat  which  it 
performs  in  about  seven  hours.  Per- 
naps,  after  all,  this  wonderful  speed 
in  one  revolution  may  make  up  for  its 
dihitoriness  in  the  other ;  and  there 
may  be  an  Athens  in  Saturn  as  well 
as  in  Scotland. 

This,  however,  is  only  one  of  many 
equally  gratuitous  exercises  of  the 
&ncy  contained  in  Herder's  work, 
which,  be  it  observed,  having  for  its 
subject  the  philosophy  of  history, 
should  have  oeen  strictly  limited  to 
an  induction  from  facts.  But  inap. 
plicable  as  such  flights  were  in.  the 
midst  of  such  a  dissertation,  what  are 
we  to  think  of  WoI%ang  Menzel, 
whose  whole  work  is  composed  of  no- 
thinj^  else  ?  Now,  Wol%ang  Men- 
zel IS  not  a  man  to  be  paned  iightlv 
over  in  our  estimate  of  German  intel- 
lect. There  is  no  higher  name  in 
the  living  literature  of  his  country. 
Hi8*«  Hiatoiy  of  the  Qermans"   is 


eloquent  and   popular  at   the  same 
time;  as  a  critic,  he  is  distinguished 
for  sound  judgment  and  clear  discri^ 
mination^  joined  to  a  fearlessness  and 
true-hearted  disdain  of  the  hoUowness 
and   afiectation   that   reigned   in  the 
most  admired  writings  of  the  greatest 
authors  of  his  land,  that  drew  on  him 
the  unmitigated  hatred  of  the  followeiB 
of  Gothe  and  Voes.    His  two  excellent 
tales,  *'Rubezahl"  and  ^Narcissus,'*  are 
well  known:  and  as  a  poet  he  has  shown 
much  ulent  and  a  great  deal  of  wit- 
It  was  accordingly  with  no  slight  an- 
ticipation of  enjoyment  that  we  opened 
a  little  pamphlet,  published    at  Stot- 
gard  in  1835,  entitled  **  The  Spirit  of 
Histoiy."  Here,  then,  we  thought,  we 
shall  have  admirable  writing  and  ex- 
tensive information.     Here  the  great 
empires  of  the  past  will  unfold  their 
buried  majesty,  and  point  with  warning 
finger  to  the   present  or  the  future. 
Here  shall  we  see  the  footmarks  of 
Providence  traced  amid  the  ruins  of 
crumbled    monarchies.        Here    we 
shall — but  a  truce  to  our  expectations. 
We  pulled  th&  candles  closer  to  ns, 
fixed  our  feet  more  resolutely  on  the 
fender,  and  turned  to  the  preface  :«- 
«<  The  following  sketch  is  intended 
merelv  to  show  Uie  impression  which, 
in  a  long-continued  study  of  history, 
the  powerful  spirit  ^tliat  lies  in  it  has 
made  on  one  not  insensible  soul.    In 
this  I  do  not  scruple  to  let  my  heart 
have  its  full  play«    The  man  whose 
feelings  are  unmoved  when  he  conai. 
ders  uie  fortunes  of  his  kind — whose 
inmost  soul  is  not  excited  by  the  pre. 
sence  of  the  spirit  that  animates  the 
world,  will  never  be  able  to  comprehend 
them.    The  calmest  inquiry,  the  most 
dispassionate  observation,  enable    us 
to  discover  truths,  the  knowledge  of 
which,  nevertheless,  leaves  the  deepest 
impression  upon  our  hearts.    And  is 
history,  then,  something  unconnected 
with  us,  to  which  we  can  continue  in- 
diflerent  7    Are  we  not  in  the  midst  of 
it  1— do  we  not  fight  the  great  fight 
along  with  it  1    Is  not  each  of  us  des- 
tinea  to  take  apart  in  its  tremendous 
drama :  as  hero  fighting  for  some  holy 
object,  or  as  base  wight  who  helps  to 
bnng  about  the  tragic  catastrophe? 
No  one  is  so  inconsiderable  that  he 
cannot,  bv  magnanimity  or  the  re- 
verse, ada  to  the  number  of  the  good 
or  the  bad  in  the  workl ;  that  he  does 
not  help  to  make  the  beautiful  shine 
more  clearly— or  make  the  base  moie 
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Moreover,  knowled^fe  it 
gma  to  UB  not  to  degtrof  sentiment, 
•otto  iospueit.'' 

Yetj  ^oodf  said  wfi ;  feeling  is  a  ¥eiy 
fsod  tbuig;  and  WoKgang^  we  per- 
e«ve^  »  going  to  give  us  thst  plain»  uw 
mished  tale  of  tiie  eentiments  awak* 
eaed  bj  man's  late  and  destiny  in  the 

'  1  of  a  man  of  talent  and  sensibility. 


«  Histofy  16  man's  life  on  earth  con- 
fiaed  to  a  few  thooBaod  years,  and  to 
CBS  saoall  planet  Beyond  these  limitsi 
are  spread  immeasurable 
uid  infinite  tiiDe»  and  in  them 
an  inexhaustible  worid-life. 
Bit,  in  the  same  manner  as  our  earth 
Huds  IB  dose  relatiooahip  to  other 
heavenly  bodies,  it  is  probable  that 
mtriuatotf  is  connected  with  the  his- 
tsiy  of  all  beings ;  wr  life  with  that 
peat  workUlife.  We  find  it  impossi- 
hleeitfaerto  restiain,  or  to  satisfy  the 
iarfinflrion,  to  be  infiirmed  on  thepe 
psIslB.  It  wpold  appear  that  the  mere 
iBtieifiatioD  of  a  higher  existence  is 
fitbed  to  have  an  animating  efl^  on 
ow  present  life;  whereas  a  dear  vi- 
sion of  those  loftier  things  would  do- 
slny  our  earthly  illusions,  and  tear 
m  away  from  the  circle  of  exigence  in 
vJueh  we  are  plaosd.  The  explana- 
tioo  of  the  mode  in  wUch  our  earth 
is  eooaected  with  the  gieat  world  of 
slacB,  and  how  our  temporal  USb  is 
eoBoeoted  vrith  the  eternal  life  of  the 
werid,  remains  a  problem,  a  riddle  in^ 
solved  and  unaohrabie,  and  yet  whicfa 
must  furnish  us  with  employment." 
Why  t — we  do  not  eee  the  least  ne- 
cessity fer.  troubling  our  heads  about 
soeb  oBpfofilable  ioquuies.  We  thinly, 
at  the  eame  time,  we  could  suggest  a 
boak  to  our  philosopher  that  would  go 
ssHie  way  towards  appeasing  his  cu>> 
Bosity.  Bat  we  fear  that  a  person 
who  pussies  himself  with  finding  out 
oir  eomieGtion  with  the  eternal  Itfe  of 
At  world,  would  not  attach  much 
weight  to  the  volume  we  reSor  to. 

It  appears,  then,  that  a  portion  at 
least  of  our  friend's  employment  will 
be  to  guess. at  fuch  hi^h  and  wo»> 
dvoBB  myateries ;  and  if  it  be.xeally 
si^  we  do  not  exactlv  see  bow  any 
sbtmg  sentiment  or  deepfeelingp  can 
be  excited  by  such  an  occupation  ia 
thaoBoet  soseeptiMe  hearts.  But  let 
■i gaoo,  and  see  bow  he  makes  good 
hisoaae. 

fie  divides  his  subject  into  five 
^Problems;*  401   Aatronomical  Pio^ 
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blem ;  a  Thedogical^Problem ;  a  My. 
thological  Problem ;  a  Qeoealogical 
Problem,  and  an  Historical  Problem. 
We  shall  give  a  short  abstract  of  each, 
and  as  we  &ve  no  intentic^n  of  detracting 
in  any  way  from  the  merits  of  Wolt. 
gfuigMenzel,  we  shall  at  once  allow 
that  many  beauties  of  expression  are 
lost  in  our  translation.  We  merely 
pr/fei»  to  give  the  meaning  as  closelv 
and  literally  as  the  two  tongues  will 
permit,  begging  the  reader  pot  to  im- 
pute ,to  the  original  the  stiffiiess  at 
baldness  he  may  discover  in  our  ver- 


(« AaxBOKOMicAL  Problem. 
•*  Our  eartttis  a  planet,  and  belongs 
to  the  small  lisLmilv  of  planets,  eleven 
in  number,  which  circle  round  the 
sun,  and  receive  from  it  their  liffht, 
their  daily  and  annual  seasons,  ana  aH 
existence  which  depends  on  light 
The  astronomical  relationship  of  the 
Other  planets  to  our  earth,  justifies  us 
in  the  supposition,  that  they  are  inba^ 
bited  by  beings  resembling  man,  and 
that  these  also  are  as  near  akin  to  each 
other  as  the  planets  themselves.  If  a 
decision  on  such .  points  were  aUow- 
able,  we  might  conclude,  that  in  the 
same  way  as  our  earth  holds  a  middle 
lank  among  the  other  planets,  in  re- 
gard to  distance  from  the  sun,  size, 
OLC.,  so  we  men  probably  hold  a  mid- 
dle station  between  the  beiugs  of  the 
difi^nt  planets,  and  are  therefore  a 
more  complete  representative  of  tb^ 
whole  species  inbabiUnff  our  planetary 
system,  than  the  inhabitants  of  Mer- 
cury or  Uranus,  who  perhaps  express 
the  two  extremes  of  the  human  system, 
as  their  planets  express  the  two  extremes 
of  the  planetary  system.  In  the  same 
manner,  we  cannot  give  up  the  notion 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  our  planeU 
arv  systemy  however  much  thev  may 
diner  from  each  other,  are  still  only 
x>ne  species  of  beings,  with  several  sub- 
divisions^ perhaps,  as  we  ourselves  are 
divided  into  separate  races.  In  that 
case  it  would  be  particularly  interest- 
ing to  discover  what  relation  the  m- 
habitants  of  the  planets  bear  to  those 
of  the  sun.  If  there  are  other  systems 
of  planets  which  revolve  round  a  sun 
of  their  own,  the  idea  occurs  directly, 
that  thev  stand  on  a  parallel  step  with 
our  planetary  system.  This  step, 
liowever,  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
lowest  in  the  great  ladder  of  existence. 
The  relation  of  the  planets  to  the  sun 
is  that  of  slaves. 
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*•  On  a  higher  step  stand  the  doable 
stars,  of  which  many  thousands  are 
ah^eady  discovered,  two  suns,  both 
self-lighted,  whicfi  moye  at  iio  great 
distan6e  round  each  other,  and  by  thiil 
means  express  a  relationship  of  free- 
dom  and  equality,  of  friendship  and 
voluntary  connection,  ^hich  is  or  a  far 
higher  and  nobler  kind  than  the  ser- 
vile relation  of  the  planets  to  the  sud. 
Must  not,  there,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  double  stars  stand  on  a  higher 
step  than  those  of  the  planets  1  But 
'  we  must  now  be  allowed  to  assume, 
that  these  little  planetary  systems  and 
double  stars  are  again  united  to  a  lof 
,tier  whde,  to  a  great  group  of  stars ; 
ajod  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  mul. 
titude  of  stars  surrounding  us  are  only 
k  portion  of  the  Milky  Way  to  which 
we  jointly  and  separately  belong ;  and 
which  again  is  separated,  as  one  perfect 
whde,  from  other  milRy  ways  and 
groups  of  stars,  still  farther  removed 
from  us.  And  as  it  is  said  in  the 
Bible,  <In  my  fathers  house  are 
many  mansions ;'  and  space  is  it)fi- 
nite ;  the  hntj  has  ample  room 
wherein  to  imagine  the  milky  ways 
as  nunlerous  and  as  diversified  as 
possible. 

*«That  the  mind  might  not  grow 
giddy,  some  resting-place,  some  firm 
centre  amidst  the  infinite  has  been 
sought ;  but  this  it  is  impossible  to  ima- 
gine, without,  at  the  same  time,  giving 
up  the  very  idea  of  infinity.  We  have 
assumed  a  central  sun,  we  have  be- 
lieved that  the  milky  ways  move  in 
circles  round  each  odier,  or  that  they 
touch  in  paraboFtc  paths,  Kke  a  number 
of  cones  with  united  points.  Sic, ;  but 
fill  this  can,  at  the  utmost,  make'  only 
one  great  starry  configuration  in  the 
expanse  of  heaven,  but  cannot  repre^ 
Sent  that  whole  expanse  itself,  which, 
being  absolutely  immeasurable,  can 
have  no  figure.  But  to  descend  from 
this  height  to  our  little  earth 'agahi — 
my  intention  in  this  exposition  has 
been  to  show  that,  at  all  events,  our 
terth  is  but  a  very  subordinate  hea. 
venly  body,  and  that  what  we  call 
the  history  of  the  world  is  bat  a  very 
small  portion  of  univenal  existence. 

•*  Although  the  earth,  attracted  by  the 
sun,  revolves  around  it,  yet  she  always 
,  turns  her  poles  to  the  congenial  quar- 
ters of  the  heaven ;  that  is  to  say,  Her 
north  pole,  round  which  most  itnd  is 
collected,  to  the  north  side  of  the  hea- 
yeofi  in  which  there  tie  most  ttan ; 


and  lier  south  pole,  idiere  she  is  defi- 
cient in  land,  to  the  southern  quartert 
which  is  deficient  in  stars.  In  tbisb 
therefore,  we  recognise  a  law  of  the 
earth,  consontot  with  the  law  of  the 
whole  visible  starry  world,  and  wfaieb 
must  be  older  than  the  law  whieh 
binds  us  to  the  sun ;  because  the  sun, 
with  his  equatorial  tetodency  east  and 
west,  could  only  produce  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  equatorial  force  over  the 
polar  force,  'and  a  eootrasthig  of  eeet 
and  west,  but  icouM  not  produce  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  north  pole  over  the 
south  pole,  which  are  indeed  equal,  ee 
far  as  cnicems'  the  sun,  and  are  in. 
debted  for  the  diffi^renee  that  existe 
between  them  to  s6me  higher  cause. 
But  that  this  cause  is  the  same  wfaidi 
heaped  the  stars  m  greater  number  on 
the  north  side  of  the  heavens  is  clear ; 
and  we  must  accordingly  seek  the 
pomt  of  gravity  of  our  visible  world  in 
the  direction  of  the  north  pde. 

*«  With  the  exce^on  of  this  direetieft 
of  our  earth's  axis,  and  the  oorree- 
pondent  collection  <k  dry  land  on  the 
nbrth  side,  there  remains,  little  pecu- 
liar oil  the  earth  which  does  not  ap- 
pear  either  tm  a  consequence  of  the 
mfluence  of  the  sun,  or  as  a  reoqno- 
cating  power  with  it  Over  all  ad- 
vances a  victorious  sun-god,  who 
either  chains  up  the  old  earth-gods  ee 
furious  Titaus,  or  rules  the  wife-like 
earth  with  the  strone  autbori^  of  a 
husband,  and,  as  Era,  impregnatas 
the  maternal  night  with  a  beaotiAil 
worM  of  li^t 

•*  All  existence,  therefbre^  upon  earth 
depends  upon  the  sun,  and  is  its  work^ 
Even  the  metals,  the  embryo  world  in 
the  deep  womb  of  earth,  bears  the 
imsLge  of  its  golden  sire;  for  the  me. 
tallic  veins  run  parallet  with  the  aqea- 
tor,  and  not  with  the  earth's  axis,  and 
the  noblest  are  found  in  considerahle 
quanti^  only  beneath  the  eqmtor  it* 
mt  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
botanic  and'  the  animal  worlds,  whoaa 
most  perfect  types  are  found  under  the 
equator.  And  as  space  is  subject  to 
the  solar  progreM,  so  also  are  times 
and  seasons ;  the  growth  of  all  om- 
nization  \  the  period  of  existence^  To 
this  sun-service,  maa,  the  foftiest  «f 
terrestrial  beings,  fmms  a  remaritable 
exception,  and  recurs  to  that  primal 
eartfa-servieef  or  rather  star-seryjoe, 
which  is  older  thau  the  sun.  Uiyihe 
the  metals,  plants,  and  animals,  the 
human  race  foUows  not  that  oonAiied 
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wliioh  ihb  mm  hm 
tewn  arooDd  the  eartbt  bit  foUows 
Btber  the  progren  of  the  pole ;  and 
■lan,  in  his  noUest  development*  ii 
teidoo  the  north  aide  of  the  eeitbi 
his  head  pomted,  not  towaida  the  8iio» 
Wt  to  that  myatarioQB  pola-atar  hidden 
in  the  darkaeaa  of  old  ^ight  If  he 
«item  the  legioa  of  the  equator,  he 
heoomea  brnte-lfte,  as  have  the  Ne« 
mea,  the  Malajra^aad  the  ^Weet  Jn. 
iiani;  and  as  huleia  he  the  creature  of 
the  eeaaooB,  for  in  hie  principal  intoU 
leetml  and  animal  innotioiie  he  ie  inde- 
pendent of  the  poeition  qf  the  aim. 

•»Ali  thie  proves  that  man,  as  the 
qninteaennrff  of  the  earth,  has  received 
af  that  oldest  and  star-like  earth  power 
which  is  independent  of  the  son,  or  in- 
dsed  hostile  to  it  And  l^noe  the 
WQoderiul  contrarietjr  we  find,  in  meo^ 
and  in  their  histoiy ,  IS  the  Nsult  of  pra* 
diqiQsingnatnral  onuses. 
•  *«  Whatever  connection  may  exist  be* 
tveoa  the  powers  that  operate  cxk  our 
pianet;  co  the  one  hand,  of  the  imt. 
«eras{  stellar  end  oosmal  iofluoioes— 
on  the  other,  of  the  tiMaidnud  solar 
iwflnence;  still  oar  planet  preserves 
its  intenitj.fli  its  isdntion  m  the  firee* 
dflm  <?  space,  and  has,  as  it  were, 
eoMnqpated  itaelL  Never  have  the 
inhabitants  of  other  heav^y  bodies 
come  down  to  earth,  ner  ant  of  its  in- 
habitants ascended.  IS  higher  powefs 
speiate  in  thesD,  those  powers  have 
transBBgrated  here  into  an  eazthljr  na» 
tnre ;  and  thoitf  h  they  may  origmall  v 
have  been  wid^  separated  ftom  ea<» 
ether,  here  they  have  both  become 
earthly  flesh— ons  child  of  two  dissiira- 
lar  parents.  The  earthrHOuld  of  the 
etar.nightandofthe  ami  -has  her  own 
nhysiognomy,  her  own  lifti,  and  her  own 
Merfspoise^and  must  bacdMidered, 
along  with  mankind  and  his  hisloiy,  as 
one  whole;  nay,  in  some  degree  -as  a 
chaneteristioindividualitythsw  strange. 
ly  soever  the  double  nature  of.  the  pa* 
lesfts  is  changed  in  it. 
'  •«'niiseartbqttty,thisearth*ebarae- 
ter,  this  earth^prineiple,  gives  to  all 
earthly  native  its  regnlated  ocder,  and 
also  to  mankmd  and  to  their  history..  It 
is  a  particnlaraeed  imm  which  this  na» 
tnral  form  and  this  historical  sequence 
■UMtnioeisart^  sprmg.  Another  seed, 
in  other  heavenly  bodies,  produces  a 
natiutoogmaU  perhaps  with  otui;  but  of 
a  di^ent  orgam^ation,  finer  or  coarser, 
and  a  histofy  lioher  or  jxNirer  than 


as  the  beimi  inhabiliBg  thia 
may  be  higher  or  humbler  than  we* 

•*A8  nothing  in  our  world  seems 
grouped  together  without  design,  and 
as  in  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  ani- 
mal kingdoms  this  grouping  arises 
from  rektiooship  and  Detmily  reeem- 
bhmoe ;  so  there  seems  a  certain  fi^ 
mily  connection  to  exist  between  the 
earth  and  the  other  planets,  which 
form  between  them  but  one  individual 
system,  who^  Hmbs  and  existence  are 
subjected  to  one  law* 

>«This  Uw  of  existence,  which  the 
planets  have  in  common,  is  most  ob- 
servaUe  in  their  regular  revolutions 
round  the  sun,  and  must  have  had  a 
fixsdcanse  andongin.  Andperfaapi^ 
as  being  neater  to  this  beginning,  the 
mesKvy  of  this  ooouneo  oonneotwn, 
ir  &  of  the  earth  and  the  other  phu 
ne(%  was  mor^  vivid  among  the  fint 
generations  of  men ;  nor  is  it  oniikeiv 
that,  towaidi  the>  conclusiao,  it  will 
again  be  more  visible.  In  thelegendi 
and  religioas  systems  of  the  oldest 
natiom^  the  stars  and  the  harmony  of 
the  phmets  hold  a  prominent  place^ 
Md  the  ancient  notion  that  the  lifo  of 
all  the  phmets  bc^gfan  while  thnr  were 
m  a  certak  position  or  coostellatioo ; 
and  that,  after  they  shall  have  finished 
their  assigned  ch^ts,  they  will  revert 
to  that  constellation  agam,  is,  in  an 
astronomical  sense,  perfectly  reason- 
able ;  and  as^indeedj  every  tiling  finite 
most  have  a  beginning  and  an  en^ 
the  notiki  seems  indubitable.  But 
over  the  duratiiai  of  this  period,  and 
over  the  connection  belwe«i  the  as^ 
tionotticaland the  historicalj  between 
theaksnationofstaMand  of  event^ 
human  reason  has  often  .pttnled  itself 
and  has  never  yet  seen  its  way  clearly, 
and  will  find  it  difficult  to  do  so  ;  for 
hiirtorv,  amon^  its  other  flood  ipditie% 
has  this,  that  it  never  aUows  itself  to 
be  fixed  beforohand,  but,  with  its  won- 
draw  revelations,  constantly  strikes  us 
with  surprise*" 

And  here  ends  the  Astronomical 
FroMem  of  a  pbikisophical  historian, 
of  what  Thomas  Caiiyle  calls  ^  this 
nineteenth  century  of  time''  But 
our  history  is  only  a  portion  of  the 
history  A  Georgium  Sidos  and 
Mars;  that  the  ^rth  was  originally 
on  mote  fomiBar  terms  wiUi  her 
neijghbours,  and  probably  will  become 
intimate  with  them  again ;  that  peo- 
ple have  never  yet  foiund  out— either 
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io  the  pkitM  of  Chfld«a  or  the  toate 
of  the  Gypsiefl— th€f  influence  of  the 
Stan  on  human  events ;  and  that  even 
Francis  Moore,  physician,  will  ,not 
easily  do  so,  because  history  likes  to 
astonish !  AH  this  is  conveyed  in  the 
first  department  of  this  work,  o^ 
which  we  have  given  a  larger  apeei* 
men  than  we  sballdo  of  the  succeeding 
I^blems,  as  we  wished  the  reader  to 
see  with  his  own  eyes  the  struggle  to 
be  original  and  startling,  which,  as  may 
naturally  be  expected,  ends  in  being 
childish  and  absurd. 

We  were  in  hopes  that  in  the  next,, 
or  Theological  Problem,  we  shookl 
have  som^ing  more  tangible  than 
such  vague  wod-gathering  among  the 
stars ;  but  when  the  fit  comes  on 
him,  it  is  not  se  easy  to  bring  such  an 
ethereal  voyager  down  to  common 
sense  and  this  plodding  world.  The 
third  paiiagraph  is  somewhat  odd. 
«« There  exists,  however,  aa  eztraordi^ 
nary  resemblance  between  astronomy 
ancl  theology."  Some  *•  wicked  aUu* 
sion,^  we  thought,  to  the  Inqoisitnii 
and  Qalileo.  But  such  trivial  matters 
never  entered  into  the  author's  head. 
•«  As  astroDomy^^  he  continues, «« poinCs 
out  to  us  a  tendency  of  the  eaithly  to 
ascend  beyond  the  sdar  circle  into  in- 
finite space,  so  theology  points  out  to 
us  a  tendency  which  leads  beyond  this 
narrow  sphere  of  existence  into  infinite 
time,  or  eternity ;  and  as  that  cotpo* 
leal  spaoe-tendeocy  was  attached  to  the 
north-south  polarity  of  the  earth's  ans» 
which  stands  immovaUy  firm  in  spite 
of  the  east-west  action  of  the  sun,  ao 
also  we  perceive  that  each  individuaTs 
path  intersects,  in  a  perpendicular  di- 
ijection,  the  horiaootal  stream  of  earthly 
history,  and  seeks  its  goal  upwaids  ia 
the  Dei^« 

.  ^Hifttofy  moves  in  an  horizontal  line, 
from  Adam  right  onwards  to  the  end 
of  thne.  Each,  individual,  however, 
only  enters  on  this  line  to  leave  it  im- 
mediately, and  seek  his  loftier  desUny 
in  a  higher  existence. 

**An  irreprsssible  feeling  tells  us 
we  struggle  upwards  from  this  paltry 
world  into  an  immortality  in  the  great 
eternal  realm  of  spirits.  But  the  con- 
neetion  between  that  future  life  and 
our  present  state,  is  as  mndi  hidden 
fipom  us  as  the  connection  between  the 
external  firmament  and  this  miserable 
planet  We  must  confine  our  efibrts 
to  the  present  life,  and  not  interfere 


witfaanother*  We  «e  kunsTtal,  tiwi 
we  may  see  and  lean  more  in  tte 
worid  to  come ;  but  here  all  we  caa 
see^  uid  all  we  can  leain,  is  of  tlie 
earth,  earthy.  Much  has  been  mid 
about  the  connection  of  this  hie  wi^  • 
fimire,  and  indeed  with  a  past  1%& 
most  ancient  nations,  as  do  still  tim 
people  of  fiastem  Asia,  imagined  we 
were  fallen  angek,^-beiBgs  coodeoan- 
ed  for  their  crimes  to  inhabit  this  mor- 
tal body.  Others,  imagined  we  were 
widowed  withrfireedom  S  wiU ;  and  hf 
virtue  or  vice  could  choose  botwwaa 
heaven  and  helL  This  (|[rand  and  ha^ 
py  view  began,  ak)og  with  all  spirited 
and  ehivah^  lHe,anu)ng  the  Pmiaii% 
and  attained  its  hdl  triui^  in  Chne- 
tianiky.  fiut  in  this  fioth  there  isnotl*^ 
ing  rial  excefyt  the  eflfeet  it  has  oir  oi^ 
in  so  ftv  as  it  insphM  us  to  grsatdeed* 
and  with  noble  thoughts.  Nothing  is- 
more  foolish  than  from  oar  earthlystale 
and  with  our  pcoporticnatsJy  oontemp- 
tible  intellect  tp  try  to  find  oat  the 
depths  of  the  divini^,  and  of  the  inft. 
nite  realm  of  qiirits.  That  death  is  aa 
immeasarable  by  oar  spiritual  visioii« 
ae  the  starry  heavea  is  le  our  haiilf 
eyes.  But  the  relation  ana  beaia  te 
Qod,  eternity^  and  a  fiitars  life,  hae 
nearly^  the  same  weiffht  aad  inflnenoe 
on  his  historjr,  as  tne  relation  whiob 
the  earth's  axis  bears  to  the  heavea  of 
stars,  has  vfcn  tenestrial  aatnrs.  If 
the  magnalie  attractiea  of  the  aortli 
pole  of  the  heavens  did  not  prodnea  a 
oeuataraetiQo  to  the  solar  lafluenclai 
the  whole  earth  would  be  nothinjor  bel 
the  slave  of  the  san ;  if  that  spiritiial 
attraetioD  which  conducts  man  iaSo 
the  loflhr  ideaf  didaot  exist,  lustoty 
would  be  nothing  tfot  the  slave  af 
sensual  nature,  man  wottid  be  no* 
thiBf  hot  an  animal.  Notarithstaadai|^ 
the  mterest  we  necsssaifly  take-in  the 
eonceme  of  the  werU,  still  there  ia 
always  something  apart  fi^om  «,  aa 
it  were,  in  all  our  temporal  joys  and 
sorrows;  and  a  gentle  monitor  whie- 
pm  to  us  of  som^hinff  higher.  It  is  in 
this  suggestion  that  (SunSianity  finds 
its  influence.  It  dashed  to  atoms  the 
heathenism  of  old  days,  in  which  the 
sun  drew  hie  spiritual  circle  round  the 
world ;  and  clear,  amid  the  darkneea 
of  night,  rose  up  that  star  wfaieh  waa 
the  handwriting  of  Heaven^  Bet 
Christianity  has  beoome  crumpled  ; 
the  star  has  been  hidden  in  otouda, 
aad  Boit seams  impossihls  that  there 
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#w  tbontA  bo  faWlliid  od  tlw  ikte  <if 
tbefnvea  proiiftiecy  of  reit  aoil' h«p. 
jwicuii  wbieh  is  ez|M««tf  limited  to 
the  etksr  worid.  Yes,  onJy  in  the  oUwr 
wocld!  for  it  ievam  to  bope  for  tJw 
fciBgflnm  of  a  thoomid  yem^  the  rti. 
fdbbe  of  virtnee— Utopim !  Tboatnv- 
^  will  Btfll  go  oii»  ftod  grow  kiltier  m 
H  oontiiiiies;  but  in  tbe  etrqp^  we 
»mb— our  victory  wunoC  be 
'  trimaph  will  be  abofe.  As 
reomesall  phyacal  erirtence 
Ime  bekvw,  so  will  evil  ovareome  aB 
1 0ood.  'Tis  only  in  the  strafvle 
ennobles  himself,  and  his 
bifltgiy  is  peHected.  But 
the  bottfle  princinie  codqoers  him  at 
last,  and  therein  aiooe  lies  the  majestic 
besotj^  the  tiagic  charm  of  history. 
Witboat  this  appalling  catistropbe 
UitQiy  would  be  chilcr8.p]ay,  a  flat, 
mpaofitable  tala  No^  there  pervades 
bsr  a  deeper  earnest ;  and  as  only  the 
boldest  and  longest  stimle  is  worthv 
of  ber,  80  also  is  only  the  end  which 
Ibe  Apocalypse  reveals.  Th<*  earth  wiH 
■ot  go  to  swep  in  peace  and  awake  in 
bsaven;  she  will  be  destwiyed  inglow- 
iig  fire.  Men  will  not  be  perfect  in 
vstne,  wisdom^  and  feheity,  and  be 
wafted,  like  Ehjah,  tobeaven,  witbont 
kuuiriBg  death ;  they  will  go  on  mol- 
lipiying  tbemsdves  without  end;  and 
an  at  once,  insanely  pouring  oat  their 
strength  in  colossal  depravi^  they 
wiH  SKpire  amid  the  terrors  of  natore^ 
in  nnivenal  slangbter,  when  the  last 
days  shall  come." 

And  this  is  the «« Theological  Fro. 
Uem'^  of  a  learned  inhabitant  of  Chris- 
aandom,  thoaffh  we  cannot  caN  him  a 
disciple  of  C&istiani^;  But  we  will 
not  v?aste  andther  dit>p  of  onr  good 
black  ink  (bhM  we  hold  to  be  a  hava* 
beg)  on  such  drivelling.  Plvceed  we 
tDtbeMytboiogioal  Problem,  and  see 
if  he  makes  any  sense  out  of  ftible,  now 
Ibatiie  has  onde  snob  miseraMe  non- 
sense not  ef  the  troth.  But,  aias! 
das  I  before  we  get  masjr  pages  into 
bis  mytboh^gical  hicobratioo%  we  find 
them  every  ^bit  as  ludicrous  as  bis 


somH  portion  of  the  older  le. 
Mdswfaicbcan  be  considered  as  reaUy 
blorieal,  most  be  tried  by  the  ulnver- 
.aal  kws  of  nature  and  reason  before  it 
eblaiaB  onr  beHaf.  The  mort  interesl- 
■f  1»  us  are  tiiooerof  Paradise  and  the 
tint  human  pair.  According  to  the 
legend,  the  earth  was.  in  tbs 
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witb  Water»  til  it 
gradually  raind  itseK  and  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  Mora  (it  retains  the 
nano  still,  and  is  the  south-western 
point  of  tbeHimalajfa  range)  first  made 
ilB  appearance.  Tius  was  the  Puadiae 
where  the  first  human  pair  were  friaoed 
— original^  an  iaiand  till  the  rest  of  the 
continent  uprose,  and- then  it  sent  forth 
the  four  nvers  of  Paradise,  the  four 
weO-kiKhm  great  rivers  of  Asia. 

*«With  Sns  the  Mosaic  legend 
agrees,  as  do  the  Parsiant  Greek,  and 
Hcandinavian.  The  legends  of  aU  West- 
em  nations,  point  towards  the  origmal 
sacred  mountain  in  the  East.  The 
Chinese  legend,  in  exact  agreement 
with  this,  points  to  this  mountain  m 
the  West,  because  the  Himalaya  lies 
westward  from  China.  In  shnrt,  this 
Indian  legend  of  the  elevation  of  the 
earth  from  the  water,  ccosUntly  recuv 
among  most  of  the  ancieiit  natioos. 

•«  To  this  natural  history  has  nothbig 
to  oppose.  The  form  of  the  vall^s 
over  the  whole  earth,  and  petrified 
aquatio  animals  discovered  on  the  fofti. 
est  mountains,  are  still  proofo  that  the 
earth  was  originally  covered  by  the 
waters.  And  as  the  Himalaya  is  reaHy 
the  highest  mountain,  and  lies  in  the 
centre  of  the  broadest  and  oldes^con- 
tinoit ;  and  as  tbe  plains  beneath  it 
are  the  home  of  all  domestic  animals 
necessary  u>  man,  and  of  dl  kinds  of 
vegetable  food,  this  oidestof  all  popular 
legends,  when  viewed  in  this  light,  de- 
hvea  additional  confirmation. 

**  The  m  vthos  also  of  Paradise  is 
atiirone  and  the  same.  Many  ef  the 
ancient  nations  have,  no  doubt  treated 
it  in  a  childish  and  almost  ludicrous 
manner.  Wherever  polytheism  was 
established,  the  first  man  is  loat  m  a 
crowd  of  gods  and  deified  animali^  uid 
is  crushed  by  the  weight  of  symbobeal 
monslera* 

«« It  is  01^  the  Mosaic  legend  whiob , 
baa  conceived  the  idea,  at  once  Ibvely 
and  majestic,  ef  a  begianmtv  &  fint 
childbood  of  the  human  race.  The  first 
man  1  a  caiilivating.  most  imptntant, 
inexhaustible  thougbft.  How  rich  hi 
aU  his  relations  toGod,  his  CreatDrl 
to  Nature,  his  cradle*  his  theatre,  his 
grave  !-*to  the  great  human  fomily, 
his  children  !«*«nd  to  their  tsemendons 
history!  In  all  .these  rriatioos  the  Mo- 
saic legend  satisfies  at  once  the  m- 
quiries  of  the  deepest  mysticism,  and 
of  the  plainest  nn^emtan^Qg. 
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<«Inai]loth«r  leg«kto  tiiefirat  tatm 
appeara  depKdmlent  upon  mttare ;  in  the 
Bibl«  aione  be  is  reproeented  as  na* 
tore^  lord.  Adam  givea  names  to  all 
creatorev :  all  eraatofea  ebe^  him  tiU, 
W  nDf  he  ftdle  under  the  domintoD  ol 
the  powers  of  nature 

<«  The  Mosaic  legend  connede  the 
fint  hostile  separation  of  mankind  im- 
mediately with  the  first  pair.  The 
elde^  bom  of  men  murders  Ins  brother, 
and  wandera  with  the  mark  of  Cain 
upon  his  Jirow  into  distant  regions.  Is 
there  not  hi  this  mythos,  however 
deeply  hidden,  a  traee  of  the  first  mys- 
terious division  mto  the  difi^nt  races 
of  mankind  ?  It  is  of  little  importance 
to  inquire  whether  the  legend  of  Noah 
be  a  totallv  new  one,  or  only  altered 
from  that  of  Adam.  To  us  it  is  of  no 
manner'  of  consequence  whether  the 
world  began  to  be  peopled  by  one  or 
by  the  other.  As  soon  as  history  be- 
comes a  little  clear,  we  find  mankind 
sfaready  divided  into  five  great  familiee, 
\vfaich  answer  to  the  five  great  por. 
tions  of  the  world,  and  having  already 
adapted  themselves  to  the^  cKroates ; 
the  ^hite  race  in  Europe  Kid  West^ 
em  Asia,  the  yellow  in  Eastem  Asia, 
the  red  in  America,  the  black  in 
Africa,  and  thid  brown  in  Southern  Asia 
and  Australia.  The  later  dispersions 
at  the  Tower  of  Babel,  at  the  destirnc- 
tion  of  Troy,  and  at  iJie  oppression  of 
Dacia,  whatever  thenr  eflbets  may  have 
been,  belong  t>nly  to  the  white  Cau- 
casian races^  and  to  a  recent  period. 
But  all  t^  gives  no  explanaiaon  of 
the  caoiOe  of  the  difibrences  between 
the  races;  and  as  Ion? tm  we remam 
^fnorant  of  them,  idl  tiiose  tales  and 
legends  can  only  be  regarded  as  me- 
morials of  other  separations  withih  the 
white  race  itself,  bare,  then,  we  must 
summon  the  natural  sciences  to  our 
aid ;  for  all  lec^ends  must  be  tried  by 
geography  an<r  physioliogy." 

The  fourth,  or  Qenealegical  Pro- 
blem*  aceordingly  eornmencee  with  an 
inquiry  into  tM  eflbets  of  cHmate  in 
altering  the  colour ;  -4hc«L  as  to  whe. 
tber  it  is  probable  that  the  Ml  had 
tmy  inftlence  in  making  manikkid  black 
<— and  after  si^gesting  an  original  so- 
hitiofi  of  the  diifeul^,  by  supposing  it 
not  impossible  that  this  divendty  of 
colour  was  originally  impl^ited  in 
Adam's  organisatkm,  and  took  sooie 
time  te  dev6lope  itself— as  many  new 
fMultief  ieen  to  m$k%  tMr  appeal^ 


anee  fron  time  tetimc  '^^leb. .  .  -  • 
stance,  as  animal  magr.  , 
others  disappear  *— he  li>uc*ju^  ow..«- 
fesses,  that  the  diffin^nee  of  the  races 
continues  as  great  an.  enigma  as  tbe 
origin  of  tbe  human- raoe  I  ill  Bat 
our  woftby  frirad  likes  it  ah  tas  better 
on  account  of  its  being* an  enigma; 
being  a  gentleman  only  L<fonQf^'t£^ 
BiHv  Black  in  finding  oat  ii  puzaM. 
And  tbe  .  following  wiort  sentence 
soon  gave  us  note  of.  preparation  for 
another  of  his  flights.  «« Hera,  then, 
we  must  again  have  recouiae  to  astro^ 
nomy"  —  To  astronomy,  to  disoo^ 
ver  why  there  are  nigf^ers  in  Africa! 
— Shiver  me !  what  wiU  thc»  ^ettow  do 
nextt 

*•  Let  us  remember  the  great  astro- 
nomical opposition  of  an  earth-powtr 
north  and  south,  to  a  su^  lower  east 
and  west,and  we  shall  fin&  «iie  sapM 
opposition  reomriag  in  the  develbp- 
ment  of  mankind  on  the  earth.  Sttriot 
}y  speaking,  there  are  only-  two  posi> 
tively  opposed  races  of  men^  the  black 
and  tiie  white.  >  But  the  wUtea  are 
evidently  children  of  the  ncsrth,  undtf 
the  mflnence  of  the  great  fi»9d.8tar 
heaven;  pnder  the  law  of  a  higher 
world-regulatiaD,  endowed  with  spini 
and  activity,  and,  *>  frtr  from  submit- 
ting to  the  mere  power  of  nature,  that 
th^  have^  threugb  the  whole  coons 
of  history,  aimed  at  making  themselvss 
independent  of  it.  The  blacks,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  children  of  the 
south,  under  the  influenoe  of  the  stt, 
etemalljr  sufajeoted  to  the  animal  de- 
sires, without  sriiconseiousness^witb- 
out  historical  recollectioQs-->-without  an 
object  of  endeavour,  and  Kving  but  for 
the  morrow. 

«« The  third  great  family  is  the  yel- 
low—MonffoKChinese^ 

*«  If  the  blacks  represent  the  sunyjaud 
the  whites  the-  great  fixed-star  heatoi, 
the  Meogob  wookl  serais  to  be  the 
earthly  representativoB  of  the  ssoon. 
There  i9  sooMthing  aboQt  them  gro^ 
pa^  and  fodisd,  and  isolation  is 
then*  peculiar  characteristic.  In  the 
midst  of  the  world,  they  mdke  vp  ft 
little  wcrid  of  their  own,  peffoctly 
detaehed  and  separata  But  this  htDe 
worid,  aMiedgb  perfMt  m  itseK  m 
only  a  shadow  of  the  rest    a  Mfola0> 


eold  imitatioQ.  In  physical  cenfie 
ation,  the  Mengds  are  eion  Jess  » 
forent  firom  the  whitst  than  are  the 
blacks.     And  on  the 
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nlbpr*  9teoe  iMOBt  the  legtad 
4rMM  of  Noah  nav  be 
«Mitou«u*"-^ttfle  Negrots,  iodeedt  fiftve 
a  kfead  af  the  three  brotben,  end 
Ihey  «x(nKly  lefer  to  then  the  white, 
the  yeV^Wt  andrtbe  Uick  neee  of 


The  two  olher  pnodpel 
my  have  eriera  mm  a4- 
r.ef  the  other  tloee.  The 
JAakjB,  from  a  jenolioB  be- 
tween the-  blacks  with  the  Indians  and 
Chinoeo  •«  The  red  AmericaBe  a{>. 
pear  aJao  to  be  a  kind  oi  miilattQei»  a 
ewhinatien  of  the  Mongol  and  Ma- 
i^an  raoee,  and  probably  ako  6i  the 
€bnii»  FkHM,  and  Wend»r  who  are 
«MkNibt'«dfy  of  Indian  origin,  and 
majhav  .  jwopled  the  north  ef  Europe 
and  Asia  m  the  eartieet  timae,  and 
hafe  paeeed  over,  via  Oreniland,  to 


'•The  hefenred  raoee  have  certain 
peiato  m^  coauuoo,  notwithetmdhig 
tha  dMewacee  that  aie  to  be  ibnd 
iBooflTtbeiB.  latinde  Dotoolytethe 
I  of  their  eofeiir,  bat  to  a  oor« 
darknflHB  and  contracted* 
of  ''the  underBtan&tf.  The 
rtereotjpc  character  of  earH^  natnre, 
ader  the  ananaJly  leconing  infloence 
ef  the  aun,  ie  abown  in  their  whob  )iS& 
and  beannff.  They  either  have  no 
kKHUMf  at  al,  and  have  made  napnv 
gram.  towaidB  a  higher  dvilieation  for 
thowmade  of  yean— or  they  remain 
en  a  very  low  step  of  civilisation,  and 
have  hindered  the  ferther  iminrove. 
meat  of  their  descendmts.  The  first 
hoUe  good  of  the  Negfoes-^^nd  the 
htft  of  the  Mongols. 

••Borope,from  its  peninsalar  shape^ 
ii  paiticalariy  adapted  for  maritime 
pmnoite^  and  this  tea  ber  to  makecon- 
mate  m  other  qnarters  of  the  world. 
The  Butcfa-Roraan  races  (the  Pnrtn. 
goese,  SpaaiaidB,  Hollanderi^  French 
and  English^  colonized  all  America, 
and  made  toemselves  masters  of  the 
coasts  of  Africa  and  all  the  Australian 
islands.  With  this  coomienced  a  new 
intermixture  of  the  white  and  coloured 
races.  A  great  discovery  was  made, 
in^the  coniBe  of  these  commixtmes, 
aamdy,  that  though  they  take  place 
in  equal  auaniiiy,  the  qudWy  is  in 
&voar  of  toe  whites.  I(  for  example, 
ten  whites  and  ten  blacks  unite,  the 
descendants  in  the  eighth  generation 
win  be  white.  It  has  also  been  ob- 
served, that  the  white  mnlattoes  of  the 
eighth  generation  surpass  their  pro- 
geniton  oo  both  sides  in  every  re- 


;  they  attain  tfah  pute  complex, 
ion,  noUe  sentimental  and  ]ofty^8lalat 
of  the  whites  ;  and,  at  the  aame  tme, 
have  the  plastic  ivms  wad  sonnd 
health  of  the  dark.races.  Mayaottfae 
splendid  qnalities  of  the  Greeks  and 
RomaiK  have  arisen  from  a  similar 
oombiaatien  of  the  Thracian  and 
Semitic  bmilies  I 

**  It  may  be  asked  whether,  at  seme 
fatore  time,  the  rest  of  the  world  amy 
not  be  flooded  with  Europeans  from  th* 
East  Indiesi  from  the  (iape,  and  from 
fiotai^  Bay,  and  by  this  means  (though 
it  may  take  hundreds  of  years  in  the 
performance)  a  nnivecml  commix- 
ture take  t>lace,  as  it  has  in  Ameriea  ! 
Or  whetbsr  there  may  not  oecur  a 
reaction  of  the  original  eolomed  in* 
habitants  against,  ue  cokinistB-'and 
in  that  event,  whether  those  co^oored 
races  would  remain,  as  hitiierto,  in 
their  lethargic  stunidity,  or,  of  their 
own  accord,  woela  embrace  ChristU 
anitv  and  European  civilisation  I  it 
would  be  a  stmnge  phenomenon  m 
the  hiBtolry  of  the  world  if  the  rigid 
crust  of  those  ancient  nations  were  to 
soften  all  at  once,  and  after  remaining 
immovable  for  six  thoosaod  yean, 
they  were  instantaneously  (as  W  the 
touch  of  magic  wand)  to  be  endowed 
with  the  som  of  the  white  races.  J 
do  not  believe  it.  I  brieve  rather 
that  the  final  complete  t^ulnph  of 
Christiamty  abd  of  civilisation  will  he 
the  ooDsequence  of  an  entire  ftiskNi  of 
the  whites  and  Macks.  Austraha 
must  speedOy  have  the  same  frtte  as 
America  has  had.  There  the  abo- 
rigines are  thinly  scattered,  and  can- 
not resist  the  affgressioos  of  the  trad* 
ing  colonists,  who  will  go  on  increas- 
ing rapidly  as  the  Indian  trade  ac* 
qbires  additional  expansion  throqgh 
the  prosperity  of  the  American  States 
— the  emancipation  of  the  East  In- 
dies—.and  the  extendmff  colcmiaation 
of  the  Cape.  Africa  wul  soon  follow. 
The  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
Northern  Africa  will  be  subject  to 
Europeans.  And  Egypt  also  most 
m  future -play  a  distmguished  part, 
either  by  the  restoration  of  an  Arab 
kinffdoni,  or  by  European  conquest ; 
ana  colonization  will  go  forward  skw- 
]y,  but  surely,  from  the  Cape.  The 
Negro  tribes  in  the  interior  seem  in- 
capable of  ofibring  any  efiectual  op- 
position, and  will  sooner  or  later  be 
reduced  to  the  same  situation  as  the 
North  American  Indians. 


IM 
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*^  Am  to  Ami  the  0UBiB  procefiBea  te- 
euro  a  nmilar  result  In  the  East  In- 
dies the  elements  of  a  mighty  kingdom 
ary  collecting,  and  European  cahivation 
widely  diffbsing  itselt  The  Ipdians 
are  so  read^  toieceive  it,  and  so  thank- 
lol  for  the  ipstmctions  of  the  Englisb, 
that  I  do  not  dream  <tf  their  ever  being 
e^qielled  the  countrv. 

**  New  .sects  wUl  arise  m  Arabia, 
which  will  approximate  the  old  &itfa 
to  Cbristiam^.  Chma  and  Japan 
wiU  ofo  more  resisUince,  inasmuch 
as  in  material  cohiFation  they  are  al- 
ready «o  near  the  Europeans ;  and  it 
woiiid  be  impossible  to  modify  such 
immense  masses  of  people  by  inter- 
mixture, like  the  blacks,  or  root  them 
oat,  like  the  Nordi  American  Indians. 

'«  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the 
tesult,  whether  at  any  future  time  the 
whites,  by  intermixtures,  majr  swallow 
up  all  the  other  shades,  it  is,  at  all 
events,  certain  that  pqmlation  will  go 
on  increasing  in  a  greater  ratio  than 
ever*  Nothing  has  yet  set  bounds  to 
its  progress.  Great  nations  have  dis- 
aj^ieared,  the  whole  American  race 
is  on  the  point  of  e3qnring,  and  yet 
the  numbers  are  r^laced  tenfold. 
Mortality  ni  China  is  prodigious. 
Milhons  ard  swept  off  by  a  war  or  a 
pestilence,  and  yet  that  is  the  territory 
m  the  whole  earth  where  population 
is  most  dense.  It  is,,  therefore,  no 
idle^  question  what  will  happen  in 
some  thousand  years,  when  every 
comer  of  the  earth  is  inhabited.  In 
this  question  lies  matter  for  the  most 
awful  page  in  the  world's  history. 
The  means  of  siipplymg  such  proifi- 
ffiooB  numbers  are  above  our  present 
ttcolties  to  imagine — or ,  is  that  the 
time  ibr  the  angel  of  destruction  fore- 
told to  us  in  the  Revelations  V' 

We  find  we  have  left  ounelves  little 


room  to  ^ve  any  aoooont  of  the  fifth 
or  Historical  Problem,  and  our  readeiB 
may  perhaps  be  of  opinioD  we  have 
lievoted  quite  as  much  space  to  the 
others  as  they  desore.  But  we  ex* 
plained,  when  we  began,  our  Deasoa 
for  doinff  so ;  and  we  feel  persoadod 
they  win  not  now  dissent  from  onr 
proposition,  that  the  present  school  of 
German  philosophers  has  a  moeh 
greater  tnidency  to  the  absurd  and 
grotesque,  than  to  the  nsefolaad  the 
true. 

Following  in  the  steps  of  Herder 
and  Schelling,  Menxel  disoounes  reary 
Ic^amecUyon  a  certain  **  parallelism  of 
nature^*^  taking  for  hia  text  this  sonMi- 
what  astQUndmg  proposition,  which  is 
the  received  dwtrine  of  the  modem 
phifosepbem,  **  That  history  formd:  one 
great  self-connected  life  in  time,  as  na. 
turedoesm  space*"  He  agrees  also  with 
Bchelling,«'ttotall  the  appearances  we 
are  acquainted  with  in  nature  ooiil« 
poee^  oppositJoDs'or  antitheses;  and 
that  the  antithesis  is,  therefore,  the 
ody  form  in  which  nature  reveals  her- 
self to  mankind" 

We  shall  not  follow  Imn  in  his  eoc- 
empHficatiOns  of  this  theory,  although 
we  confess  tl^t  his  Historical  Problem 
shows  as  much  information  as  inge- 
nuity. We  have  now  done  all  vre 
intended,  and,  after  wading  through  a 
hundred  and  ninety'^ve  pages  of  such 
wonderfol  q)ecnlatiods,  (which,  we 
confess,  have  astonished  us  the  mors^^ 
as  proceeding  from  the  anthor  of  the 
DiuUdhe  LiUttatur^)  we  cannot  part 
without  promising^  on  some  ftttore 
occasion,  to  restore  him  to  oar  own 
good  oj^ion,  and  that  of  our  readen, 
Ey  ^▼nig'  A  ▼iew  of  him  in  some  of  his 
better  works^hir  stirring  history  of 
his  own  land,  or  his  noUe  asnalts  on 
fiterary  quackery  and  impostors. 
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miUIS  OF  A  lUSUlIT*     BT  ABOBLBU0 


l« 


Hum  Vn. 


Tksm^  liGvd !  who  rear'it  the  moon 
taiiH'  iiBight,  [iMriffht ; 

iyid  makest  the  dift  with  muMoine 
Oh»mxit  that  I  may  own  thj  hand 
NoJeoBin  every  grain  of  sand! 

With  foreeta  huge  of  dateless  time 
Thy  wiD  has  hung  eaeh  peak  sablime ; 
fiot  witfter'd  leaves  beneath  a  tree, 
Have  toftgme  that  tell  iM  loud  of  Tbee> 

3. 
While  doods  to  doods  through  ages 

ThoB  poD^  the  thoninig  witeifiUl ; 
Bat  ev«rj  sileBt  drop^  of  de  w 
Biisitetfay  oite'd  vocid  to  view. 

4. 

ia  aD  the  immeDse,  the  straiwe,  and  dd, 
Tlqrpreseoce  cureless  men  behold ; 
)m  all  the  little^  weak  and  mean, 
^  €uth  be^ThoQ  as  dnily  seea. 

5. 
HioD  teedi  that  not  a  leaf  can  grow 
"nBlifefroin  Thee  withm  it  flow; 
That  not  a  speck  of  dost  can  be^ 
0  Fbont  of  6eing !  save  by  Thee. 


6. 


Instruct  my  sod,  by  shows  distraught, 
Too    vast    and    loud    fat    peaeefd 

thought, 
That  every  qmet  mote  and  ^eaoit 
With  Thee  to  nHMing  spirits  I 


7. 
Inspire  me.  Thou,  in  every  glance 
Of  all  our  oreams  oonfose  as  chance, 
In  every  change  of  mortal  things 
To  see  a  power  from  Thee  that  spimgs^ 

a 

In  eveiy  bonan  word  and  deedf 
Each     flash    of    feeling,    will,     or 

creedy 
To  know  a  plan  ordainM  above, 
Begun  and  ending  all  in  love. 

f. 

So  smallest  bubbles  here  en  earth 
With  me  shall  claim  a  heavedy  birth, 
And  each  ihint  atom  passing  by 
Seeoft  hri^  with  thine  etenial  e; 

10. 
Cb  best  we  kain  what  Hght  subhnie 
U  hid  within  the  dodde  of  time, 
Whan  darkness^  dreadfel  though  it  be, 
fWmthosewhoseek  ooocealsnotThee. 


[  sye. 


final  ym. 


I  stood  upon  the  heap'd  remams 

Of  ancieBt  worids,  Wd  waste    and 

rod^ 
Wherefirehad  heaved  the  rifted  dains. 
And  flood  had  worn  each  masaive  olock; 

3. 
Great  lavers  of  dnden,  ashes  piM* 
And  molten  streams  conged'd  to  stoae» 
Gier  peaks  by  biting  ages  filed. 
And  etiapeiess  ruins  overthrown ; 

3. 
Dark  vdee  deecending  headkmff  deep^ 
Whoeegulfoiir  human  thought  &vonr% 
And  iron  craffs  upon  the  steep 
8q[mlchrd  thrones  of  perishM  powem. 

4. 
What  aU  around  I  seem'd  to  scan 
Was  desolation's  eyeless  Ikce, 
A  world  Whose  dim  fngotten  plan 
No  present  skill  availM  to  tiaoe. 

5. 

The  crystd  sky's  harmonious  frame^ 
The  Joyous  earth  of  fruitful  cheer, 
Nokmdred  here  methought  could  claim, 
Where  all  was  death,and  grief,andfear. 


Bwift  fled  the  ckmds  that  dismd  hung. 
Forth  stept  the   sun   with  godlute 

sway, 
The  gloom  no  more  about  me  dung, 
And  glocioos  ra&nce  flU'd  the  day. 

7. 
A  b<n«k«  haU  of  furplB  dLj, 
Around  me  spread  celoilpd  anr, 
And  smallest  wooii  were  aeon  to  lie, 
Dei  downy  softness  floating  there. 

8. 
Beyond,  the  moontains'  nearer  view. 
So  stem  and  rude,  the  ocean  lay, 
A  eirdinff  plain  of  asire  hue, 
Becalm'd  in  evening's  loveliest  ray. 

9. 
Far  oC  the  shore^  the  fields,  the  vdes, 
The  town,  the  hamlets  fflancing  shone. 
And  bumish'd  isles  ana  glidinff  sails 
Were  bright  with  life  beyond  their  own. 

10. 
But  near^  how  changed  is  all  around ! 
Destruction's  woe  vA  conflict  o'er. 
The  pathless  rocks,  the  dells  profound. 
To  me  are  dark  and  sad  no  more. 
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11.  15. 
IflMthehertMgeclmibaiidflteal           Tboot  Ckxl,  so  rulest ;  such  the  plan 
ThroQgrh  dens  where  once  the  earth-    Of  endless  change,  e?olviiy  good ; 

qikkes  fought,  Thou  leadest  thus  det^Moding  man 

And  diffand  peak  seem  all  to  fod  With  hope  on  all  thy  works  to  brood ; 

A  stamp  of  good  serenely  wrought 

12.  16. 
Below,  the  valley  seems  to  shut              In  ail  to  see  an  endless  win, 
Witfaiii  its  mounds  a  joyous  rill ;             For  all  educing  light  and  life ; 

Not  hx  beyond,  a  peasant's  hut  Thy  bleesinffs  bom  from  seeming  ill. 

Sends  corimg  smoke  along  the  hilL        And  peace  Uie  end  assured  of  stnis. 

13.  n. 

The  wary  goat  is  browsing  nigh,  So  Thou  in  me,  O  God !  ofdaoi 

A  bird  is  wheeKrur  smooth  m  air.  That  quiet  fiuth  and  gladness  pore. 

Here  seeks  the  flitthig  butterfly  0*er  all  convulsions  past  may  re^gn, 

'Mid  mooDtain  jdants  an  odorous  &re.  And  root  my  soul  in  Thee  secme. 

14.  18. 

Here  nature's  kmely  fortress  towers,  So  haggard  wrecks  of  fonner  woe 

By  giant  struggles  rear'd  and  wall'd ;  Beneath  thy  radiant  light  may  slikie. 

Yet  cootempGttion*s  happiest  flowers  And  charmM  to  steadtest  being,  ahdw 

Are  opening  bright  and  unappall'd. ;  O'er  all  their  havoc  bliss  divine. 

Htmh  IX.         , 

li 
O  Thou  who  strength  and  wisdom  sbeddast 
O'er  aU  thy  countless  works  below,  • 
And  harmony  and  beauty  spreades^ 
On  lands  umnoved,  and  seas  that  flow  I 
fVom  grains  and  motes  to  spheres  imiwwnted, 
From  (feep  beneath,  to  suns  above^ 
My  gaze  with  awe  and  joy  has  mounted, 
Anafound in  aH  thy  ordering  love. 

9. 
The  fly  around  me  smoothly  flitting, 
The  lark  that  hymns  the  morning  star. 
The  swan  on  crystal  water  sitting, 
The  eagle  hung  in  skies  a&r— 
To  all  ueir  cleaving  wings'thou  givest, 
like  those  that  bear  the  seraph's  fligl^t; 
biA  O  perfott  Will !  thou  hvest, 
fyjr  afl  hast  oped  thy  world  cf  l^fat 

3. 

The  grass  that  springs  beside  the  fountain, 
The  silver  waves  that  sparkle  there, 
The  trees  that  robe  the  shadowing  mountain,  ' 

And  high  o*er  all  the  limpid  air—    - 
-     Amid  the  vale  each  lowly  dutrelling,  * 

Whose  hearths  with  sweet  rshgion  shine, 
In  measure  aU  things  round  are  swelling 
With  tranquil  being's  force  divine. 

"  ■  4. 

And  deep  and  vast  beyond  our  wooder. 
The  hnks  of  power  that  bind  the  whole, 
While  day  and  dusk,  and  breeze  and  thnnder« 
And  life  and  death  unceas'mg  roll. 
While  all  is  wbeeFd  in  endless  motion, 
'   Thou  changest  not,  upholding  all; 
And  lifting  man  in  pure  devotion. 
On  Thee  thou  teachest  him  to  caO. 
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5. 

To  faiiDf  tliT  child,  thyself  reyealing, 
He  sees  what  all  is  meant  to  be ; 
From  him  thy  secret  not  concealmg, 
Thou  bidcPst  bis  Will  aspire  to  Thee. 
And  so  we  own  in  thy  creation 
An  image  painting  au  thou  art ; 
And  crowniBg  all  the  revelation 
Thy  loftiest  work,  a  human  heart 

6. 
The  wiU,  the  love,  the  ranlike  reason. 
Which  thou  hast  made  the  streqgth  <^  man, 
May  ebb  and  flow  thrpugh  day  and  season, 
And  oft  may  mar  their  seeming  plan ; 
Bnt  Thou  art  here  to  nerve  aim  fiuhion 
With  better  hopes  our  world  of  care, 
T<S  cahn  each  base  and  lawless  passioD, 
And  so  the  heavenly  life  repair. 

7. 
In  all  the  track  of  earth-born  ages. 
Each  day  displays  thy  guidance  clear, 
And,  best  divined  by  holiest  sages, 
Makes  every  child  m  part  a  seer. 
Thy  laws  are  bright  with  purest  gl<^, 
To  us  thou  givest  congenial  eyes. 
And  so  in  earth's  unfbTding  story. 
We  read  thy  truth  that  fifls  the  skies. 

a 

But  'mid  thy  countless  forms  of  being 
One  shines  supreme  o'er  all  beside, 
And  man,  in  all  thy  wisdom  seeing, 
In  Him  reveres  a  sinless  guide. 
In  Him  alone,  no  longer  shrouded 
By  mist  that  dims  ^imeaner  things, 
Thou  dwell'st,  O  God  I  unveiPd,  unclouded; 
And  fearless  peace  thy  presence  bnngs. 

9. 
Then  teach  my  heart,  celestial  Brightness  I 
To  know  that  Thou  art  hid  no  more. 
To  sun  my  spirit's  dear-bought  whiteness 
Beneath  thy  rays,  and  upward  soar. 
In  all  that  is,  a  law  unchanging 
Of  Truth  and  Love  may  I  behold. 
And  own,  'mid  thought's  unbounde4  ranging. 
The  timdess  One  [voclaim'd  of  old ! 

Htmh  X. 

L 
Time  more  than  euthJy  o'er  this  hour  prevails. 
While  thus  Istaiid  beside  the  newly.dead ; 
My  heart  is  raised  in  awe,  in  terror  quails 
Before  these  relics,  whence  the  life  is  fled. 

2. 
That  &ce,  so  well-beloved,  is  senseless  now. 
And  lies  a  shrunken  mnetsk  of  common  day ; 
No  more  shall  thought  inspire  the  pulseless  bioWi 
Or  laughter  round  we  mouth  keep  holiday* 

In  vain  aflbction  yearns  to  own  as  man 
This  dod  tum'd  over  by  the  plough  of  death ; 
The  sharpen'd  nose,  Che  frozen  eyes  we  scan. 
And  woDooring  thmk  the  heap  had  homan  breath. 


teS  Hfmw  of  a  Hermai.  [F^- 

4 

An  hour  ago  its  lightest  looks  or  throbs* 
Impell'd  in  me  the  boeom's  ample  tide ; 
Its  farewell  words  awaken'd  sighs  and  8obs» 
To  me  more  vivid  seem'd  than  all  beside. 

5. 

Now  not  a  worm  is  crawling  o'er  the  earth*    , 
But  shows  than  this  an  impulse  more  divine  \ 
And  wandering  lost  in  stunnM  reflection's  dearth, 
J  only  feel  what  total  loss  is  mine. 

6. 

Cold  hand*  I  tonch  thee  4  Perish'd  friend !  I  know 
What  years  of  mutual  joy  are  gone  with  thee ; 
.  And  yet  from  these  beniimb'd  remains  there  flow 
Calm  thoughts  that  first  with  chasten'd  hopes  agree. 

^     7.         . 
How  strange  is  death  to  life !  and  yet  how  sore 
The  law  which  dooms  each  living  thing  to  did  t 
Whate'er  is  ootward  cannot  lonff  endiSe, 
And  all  that  lasts  eludes  the  subUest  eye. 

8. 
Because  the  eye  is  only  made  to  spell 
The  grosser  garb  and  (ailing  husk  of  things ; 
The  vital  strengths  and  streams  that  infier  dwell*  • 
Our  £uth  divines  amid  their  secret  springs. 

9. 

The  Stars  will  sink  as  fade  the  lamps  of  earth* 
Tlie  earth  be  lost  as' vapour  seen  no  more* 
And  all  around  that  seems  of  oldest  birUv 
Abides  one  destined  day— and  all  is  o'er. 

10, 

Himalah's  piles,  lil^e  heaps  of  autumn  leaves, 
Will  one  day  spread  aloiu^  the  winds  of  space,  ^ 
And  each  strong  stamp  of  man  the  world  receives 
Will  flit  like  steps  in  sand  without  a  trace. 

11. 

Yet  something  still  wfll  somewhere  needs  abide 
Of  all  whose  being  e'er  has  fill'd  our  thou^t; 
In  different  shapes  to  other  worlds  may  gnde, 
But  still  must  live  as  more  than  empty  sai^ght 

12. 

The  trees  decay 'd,  their  parent  soil  will  feed, 
Whence  trees  may  grow  more  &ir  than  grew  the  flvst ;   ' 
To  worlds  destro^'d,  so  worlds  may  stiil  succeed, 
And  still  the  earhest  may  have  been  the  worst 

13. 
Thus,,  never  desperate,  oinpe  believiag  men ; 
But  what,  O  Power  Divine !  shall  men  become ! 
This  pale  memorial  meets  my  gaze  again* 
And  grief  a  moment  bida  my  he|Ms  be  dnmb. 

14. 

Not  thns,  O  Ood!  desert  ns!  Rather  I 
Should  sink  at  once  to  mnremembermg  clay, 
And  close  my  sight  on  thy  translucent  sky* 
Than  yield  my  wSd  to  deroi  a  helptoss  prey ; 
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16. 
Oh !  rather  bear  l^eyond  the  date  of  start 
All  torments  heap'd  that  neive  and  soul  can  feel. 
Than  but  one  hour  believe  destruction  mars 
Without  a  hope  the  life  our  breasts  reveal 

16. 

Bold  is  tbe  life  and  deep  and  vast  in  roan, 
A  flood  of  being  pour*d  uncbeckM  from  Thee ; 
To  Thee  return *d  by  thine  eternal  plan, 
When  tried  and  trainM  tby  will  unveilM  to  see, 

17. 

The  spirit  leaves  the  body's  wondrous  frame. ' 
That  frame  itself  a  world  of  strength  and  skill; 
The  nobler  inmate  new  abodes  wul  claim, 
In  every  change  to  Thee  aspiring  still. 

18. 

Although  from  darkness  born,  to  darkness  fied« 
We  know  that  light  beyond  surrounds  the  whole ; 
The  man  survives,  though  the  weird-corpse  be  dead* 
And  He  who  dooms  the  flesh,  redeems  the  soul 


HtmhXL 


y  and  fittle  flower 
God, 


Each 

Kepeats  a  tale  w.  ^^^^ 

Who  feeds  their  life  with  eveiy  sfaover 

That  wets  tbe  steaming  sod. 


He  gave  tbe  force  u  i$^en  and  strange 
Thatwortcsin  every  pore,  [rangOi 
"Hirougfa  hours,  and  days,  and  seasons' 
Unfel£ng  wiser  lore. 

a 

A  coarse  of  endless  change  in  aE 
By  changeless  rules  decreed. 
That  weave  about  this  teeming  vale 
New  life  from  every  seed. 


TIkni,  seen  around,  above  the  whole, 
Sustajning  e  '^rv  part. 
By  each  to  man's  believing  soul 
DMfdayest  what  thou  art 

5. 

Unmeasured  nught,  unmingled  good. 
Id  eountless  bei^  shown ; 
That  fiib  each  leaf  in  all  the  wood» 
In  every  bud  is  known. 


Beneath  thy  sun  their  fruits  mature. 
And  so  a  world  sustain ; 
Yet  still  the  procreant  seeds  endure, 
And  all  shall  flower  again. 
VOL.  XLvn*  15 


O  God  I  thy  forests  old  attest, 
How  fiz'd  thy  wisdom's  plan  ; 
The  sudden  grass  may  teach  us  best 
How  lAuch  toy  movemeolA  can. 

a 

But  while  unfathomable  will 
Thus  rules  creation's  host ; 
O  living  Truth !  instruct  me  still 
That  man  reveals  thee  most. 


He  grows  like  herb^like  leaves  decays 
And  turns  again  to  dust ; 
But  even  his  flesh  proclaims  thy  praissr 
And  bids  his  reason  trust. 

10. 

Like  some  fair  plant  the  body  grows. 
But  oh  !  how  subtlier  knit 
The  web  and  frame,  that  largely  showe 
Thy  life  pervading  it  I 

11. 

A  moving  frame,  an  engine  strongt 
For  thought  and  choice  to  ffuide ; 
When  tl^se  to  it  no  more  l>ek)og 
In  darkness  laid  askle. 

13. 
Give  Thou  the  life  which  we  recjaire^ 
That  rooted  fast  in  Thee, 
From  Thee  to  Thee  we  may  aspire^ 
And  eartk  thy  garden  be* 
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SCmO  OF  ▲  BETUBNED  SXIUt 

BT  B.  SIMMONS. 

1. 

Sweet  Corrin  !*  how  softly  the  evening  light  goes, 
Fading  far  o'er  thy  summit  from  ruby  to  rose, 
As  if  loth  to  deprive  the  deep  woodlands  below 
Of  the  love  and  the  glory  they  drink  in  its  glow : 
Ob,  home.looking  Hill !  how  beloved  dost  thou  rise 
Once  more  to  my  sight  through  the  shadowy  skies ; 
Shieklinff  still,  in  thy  sheltering  grandeur  unfurPd* 
The  landscape  to  me  that  so. long  was  the  world. 
Fair  evening — blest  evening !  one  moment  delay 
Till  the  tears  of  the  pilgrim  are  dried  in  thy  ray — 
Till  he  feels  that  through  years  of  long  absence  not  one 
Of  his  friends — the  lone  rock  and  grey  ruin — is  gone. 

2. 

Not  one : — as  I  wind  the  sheer^fastnesses  through, 

The  valley  of  boyhood  is  bright  in  my  view ! 

Once  a^m  my  glad  spirit  its  fetterless  flight 

May  wing  through  a  sphere  of  unclouded  delight, 

O'er  one  maze  of  broad  orchard,  green  meadow,  and  slope^- 

From  whose  tints  I  once  pictured  the  pinions  of  hope ; 

Still  the  hamlet  gleams  white — still  the  church  yews  are  weeping. 

Where  the  sleepiof  the  peaceful  my  Others  are  sleeping ; 

The  vane  tells,  as  usual,  its  fib  from  the  miill. 

But  the  wheel  tumbles  loudly  and  merrily  still, 

And  the  tower  of  the  Roches  stands  lonely  as  ever, 

With  its  grim  shadow  rusting  the^ld  of  the  river. 

3. 

My  own  pleasant  River,  bloom-skirted,  behold, 
Now  sleeping  in  shade,  now  refillgently  roll'd, 
Where  long  thr.iugh  the  landscape  it  tranquilly  flows, 
Scarcely  breaking,  Glen-coorah,  thy  glorious  repose  ! 
By  the  Park's  lovely  pathways  it  lingers  and  shines, 
Where  the  cushat's  low  call,  and  the  murmur  of  pines. 
And  the  lips  of  the  lily  seem  wooing  its  stay 
'Mid  their  odorous  dells ; — but  'tis  off  and  away, 
Rushing  out  through  the  clustering  oaks,  in  whose  shade,    ~ 
Like  a  bird  in  thebranches,  an  arbour  I  made, 
Where  the  blue  eye  of  Eve  often  dosed  o'er  the  book, 
While  I  read  of  stout  Sinbad,  or  voyaged  with  C  jok. 

4. 

Wild  haunt  of  the  Harper !  f  1  stand  by  thy  spring, 
Whose  waters  ofsilver  still  sparkle  and  fling 
Their  wealth  at  my  feet, — and  I  catch  the  deep  glow 
As  in  long  vanish'd  hours,  of  the  lilacs  that  blow 


♦  The  picturesque  mountain  of  Corrin,  (propcriy  Caim-thiema,  t.  e.  the  Thane  or 
Lord*f  cairn,)  is  the  termination  of  a  long  ruif^e  of  hillf  which  encloses  th^  valley  of 
the  BUckwater  and  Funcheon,  (ths  Avonduff  and  F&nshin  of  Speoier,)  in  the  ceun- 
ty  of  Corjfi,  and  formi  a  striking  feature  uf  scenery,  remarkable  for  pastoral  beauty 
and  romanoe. 

tOne  of  the  most  beautifiil  bends  of  the  Funcheon  is  taken  through  the  demesne 
of  Moorepark.  near  Kilworth,  close  to  a  natural  grotto  or  cavern,  culed  from  time 
immemorial  the  cave  of  Thiag-na-fibah — (Tim  or  Teague  the  Bard.) 
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By  the  low  cottage-porcb^-and  the  tame  crescent  moon 
That  then  ploughed,  like  a  piDnace,  the  purple  of  Juue, 
le  white  on  Glen-duff,  and  all  blooms  as  unchanged 
As  if  years  had  not  pass'd  since  thy  greenwood  I  ranged— 
As  if  ONB  were  not  fled,  who  imparted  a  soul 
Of  dtvinest  enchantment  and  grace  to  the  whole, 
Whose  being  was  bright  as  that  fair  moon  above, 
And  all  deep  and  all  'pure  as  thy  waters  her  love! 

5. 

Thou  kmg. vanished  Angei !  whose  feithfulnees  threw 
O'er  my  gloomy  existence  one  glonfled  hue  ! 
Dost  thou  still,  as  of  yore,  when  the  evening  grows  dim, 
And  the  blackbird  by  Douglass  is  hushing  its  hymn, 
Remember  the  bower  by  the  Puncheon's  blue  side 
Where  the  whispers  were  soft  as  the  kiss  of  the  tide  ? 
Dost  thou  still  think,  with  pity  and  peace  on  thy  brow. 
Of  him  wbo^  toil.hanss'd  and  time^shaken  now. 
While  the  last  light  of  day,  like  his  hopes,  has  departed. 
On  thetnrf  thou  hast  hallow'd  sinks  down  weary  hearted       * 
And  eaDs  on  thy  name,  and  the  night-breeze  that  sighs 
Through  the  boughs  that  once  blessed  thee  is  all  that  repliee? 

6. 

But  thy  summit,  far  Corrin,  is  fadrag  in  grey. 
And  the  moonlight  grows  mellow  on  lonely  Cloughlea  ; 
And  the  laugh  of  the  young,  as  they  loiter  about, 
Through  the  elm-shaded  alleys  rings  joyously  out : 
Happy  souls !  they  have  yet  the  dark  chalice  to  taste, 

And  hke  others  to  wander  life's  deeoiBte  w^ste 

To  hold  wassail  with  sin,  or  keep  v^  with  woe ; 
But  the  same  fount  of  yearning  wherever  they  go, 
Welling  up  in  their  heart-depths  to  turn  at  the  last, 
(As  the  «ta^  when  the  barb  in  his  bosom  is  fest) 
To  their  lair  in  the  hills  on  their  childhood  that  roee, 
And  find  the  sole  blessing  I  s^k  for— repose  !* 


•  ••Some  of  the  epitaphs  at  Pemura  pleued  me  more  than  the  more  splendid 
iMBomeots  at  Bologna.  For  instance,  •  Martini  Lmghi  impUtra pace*  CwMk  aar 
thiiur  be  mora  full  of  pathos  ?  Those  few  words  say  all  that  oan  be  said  or  sourht  • 
the  dead  had  had  enough  of  life— all  they  wanted  was  rest,  and  this  they  ImjiSre.** 
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Amciemt  heroes,  chie&  viptorious, 
Long  have  these  been  haii'd  sublime : 

Say,  hath  Britain  none  as  glorious 
For  the  tongues  of  future  time  ? 

Sullen  years,  and  silence  jealous. 
Darken  many  a  famous  brow  ; 

Farthest  ages  shall  be  zealous 
Honouring  him  we  honour  now. 

And  while  human  hearts  shall  oherish 
This  our  land's  ennobled  soil, 

His  renown  shall  never  perish 
Who  redeem*d  it  best  from  spoil 


Thus  with  blood  was  Ebro  darken'd, 

Storm*d  P)Tene's  jcliflEs  of  snow, 
Till  their  Paris,  while  it  harken*d. 

Felt  each  coming  step  a  bk>w. 

[den'd. 
Graves  would  tell,  with  triumph  ^^ad- 

If  no  living  voice  were  true, 
How  the  lord  of  nations,  madden'd. 

Found  his  doom  at  Walerkxx 

Still  amid  the  whhi  of  tenor,         [sun* 
Smooth  and  strong  as  moves    tb» 

Clear  from  passion,  sure  from  error, 
Sway'd  the  soul  of  WeUington. 


Language,  Fireodoro,  old  Uprightness,  Him  no  huge  adventurous  raring. 
All  our  fathers  were,  and  won,  Him  no  storm  of  pride  or  wrath* 

All  has  gtdn'd  its  crownmg  brightness  Him  no  sordid  hunger's  craving, 
In  the  praise  of  Wellin^on.  Tnm'd  aside  from  duty's  path. 


Who  'mid  battles'  booming  thunder 
E'er  with  calmer  might  arose. 

Smiting  down  in  helpless  wonder 
Hosts  that  scom*d  all  meaner  foes ! 

When  the  gather'd  East  defied  lum ; 

Swarthy  kings  at  far  Assays, 
Fewer  those  who  fought  beside  him 

Than   the   dead  that  round  them 
lay. 

But  how  wan  that  Indian  story 
Fades  before  the  loftier  tale, 

When  all  Europe,  pale  and  gory. 
All  bat  England,  seem'd  to  quaiU 

Tarn  DomxH  leaping  shovrted 
Tow'rd  Busaoo's  crestof  roek« 

WlMn  they  saw  thehr  planderers  refuted 
In  the  Briton's  battle-shock. 

Haught  Iberia's  stately  regions, 
S^ts  of  laurell'd  dome's  command, 

Ye  have  seen  Napoleon's  legions 
Fly  before  the  island  band. 

But  Hwas  not  alone  the  spirit, 
Known  so  wide  on  shore  and  sea« 

Not  the  blood  which  we  inherit. 
Could  alone  the  nations  free. 

Twas  the  bright,  unwavering  Reason, 
One  great  soul's  reflection  sage. 

That  undid  the  despot's  treason. 
And  befool'd  his  wiklest  rage. 


Him  'mid  war&re's  dread  commotioD, 
Might  the  weak  for  safety  trust ; 

Him  his  patriot  life's  devotion 
Teaches  all  to  name — the  Just. 

He  with  simple  mild  sedateness 
All  an  empire's  honours  bears, 

Yet  they  leave  his  own  pure  greatness 
More  than  all  the  robes  it  wean. 


Round  the  mountain  pine  of  ages 
Summer  flowers    may  creep    and 
twine. 

Till  the  strife  that  winter  wages 
Cuts  them  down,  but  not  the  pinei. 

Fnaod  of  Peace,  of  Tratb  and  Oate^ 
'  Seekfag  right  with  stuwdftst  wind. 
O'er  his  wyi  a  sleepless  warder. 
Thus  be  firmly  rules  mankind. 

True  to  all,  to  all  benignant, 
Bold  against  the  rage  of  all, 

Well  can  he  with  voice  indignanti 
Public  fraud  and  crime  appal. 

As  a  mole  by  seas  assaulted. 

Breasts  at  once  and  calms  the  waves. 
So  'mid  those  from  right  revolted, 

He  subdues  the  souls  he  braves. 

Britam,  fair  and  stainless  mother 
Of  the  Bdd,  the  Just,  the  Wve, 

Seldom  hast  thou  known  another, 
Brighten  thus  thy  festering  skies  ! 


While  so  much  is  praised  untruly. 
Scarce  his  feme  can  straggle  forth  ; 

Years  to  come  shall  reverence  duly 
All  the  Man's  unboastfiil  worth. 

Abcomob. 
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THB   SONQ  OP  AN  AOID   BABD. 
IBOH  THX  OABLia 
BT  ^—  m'OSXQOR. 

[Tbabitioii  does  not  inform  w  who  was  the  author  of  the  following  poem, 
Bor  is  it  known  in  what  affe  it  was  coropoeed.  It  if  obviocMly  to  he  in- 
fored,  however*  from  intenuu  eyidence,  that  it  is  ctf  great  antiquity.  It  ■ 
the  onlj  Gaelic  lyric  extant  which  profeaees  to  have  been  corapoped  previ- 
ooi  to  the  fifteenth  centnry ;  for  the  reputed  works  of  Ossian  and  other 
eGotemporary  bards,  and  the  imperfect  poem  entitled  Mordu,  aU  belong 
to  the  class  of  heroic  poetrv.  Two  translations  have  already  appeared,  one 
m  measoied  prose,  by  John  Ciark,  author  of  The  Ckdedinian  Bards^  the 
i^er  in  rhyme,  by  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan.  Both  these  were  made  firom  in- 
eonect  copies ;  and  this,  with  the  translators'  ignorance  of  old  Gaelic,  led 
tfaem  to  mvimdefstand  the  whole  tenour  of  the  poem,  besides  committing  many 
flmior  noistakes.  Clark  further  imitated  Macpherson's  Osnan,  thoi^h  the 
fl^  of  that  c^brated  work  is  very  difibrent  from  that^  our  Bard.  The 
fiuktwinff  version  is  literal— almost  verbal — except  in  a  few  instances  where 
the  Gb^c  idiom  is  so  difoent,  that  a  very  ckise  roodering  would  not  convey 
the  tme  sense  of  the  original.  The  Gaelic  consistB  throughout  df  quatrains 
iaiamfaic  dinaeters,  the  third  line  rhyming  with  the  first,  9M  the  foinrth  with 
tfaesecoBl] 

Oh  !  set  me  down  beside  the  brook  E?ery  moimt  and  hill  reply 

Which  travels  slow  with  tranquil  steps;  To  the  frisky  heifers'  lowing  shriU. 

Beoeatii  the  foKage  lay  ray  head.  Now  I  hear  a  thousand  sounds 

Be  tfaoD,  O  Sun !  to  me  benign.  Rebounding  around,  on  every  side. 

Lay  softly  on  the  grass  my  side,  Around  me  are  gamboHng  cahres 

On  bank  of  flowers  and  gentle  wmds ;  Beside  tJie  stream  and  on  the  plam  ; 
And  lave  my  foot  in  the  peaceful  bourn.  The  little  kid,  of  sporting  tireo. 
As,  still,  it  curves  ak>ng  the  plain.  Beside  me  feariess  lies  to  sleep. 

Now  feir  primroses  of  beauteous  hue  Oh,  now  I  hear  a  hunter's  steps, 
Smromid  my    verdant    height,     be-  With  hissing  darts,  and  nimble  dogs ! 
dew'd  Then  does  youth  beam  upon  my  cheek, 

With  little  daisieis,  and  my  hand  When  rises  the  clamour  of  a  deer- 

ReslB  on  a  green  of  fragrant  violets.  chase. 

ArooDd  m^  Taney's  lofty  banks  The  marrow  in  my  bones  revives, 

Are  bending  boughs  with  Uossoms  When  (  hear  the  sounds  of  horns,  and 

clad,  hounds,  and  bows. 

While   the  warblers  of  the  bushes  When  they  cry,  •^The  hart  hu fiOU 

chant,  en  /"  my  soles 

On  aged  rocks,  their  songs  of  love.        Spring  lively  up  the  steeps  of  hills  1 

There     bonis     from     thicklynvied  Now  do  I  see,  methinks,  the  hound 
rocks,  That  used  to  follow  me  at  mom  and  eve, 

With    murmurs   sweet,    a   feuntam  And    the  moimtains  1    delighted  to 
fresh,  frequent, 

Wfafle  Echo,  that  returns  each  sound.  And  the  rocks  that  echo'd  to  my  horn. 

Replies  to  the  flood  of  ncnsy  waves. 

I  see  the  grot  that  hospitably  and  oft 

I  hear  on  the  wing  of  the  ^e  Received  our  steps  from  the  gloom  <k 

The  gentle  lowing  of  the  fdds ;  night. 

Soon  win  the  flodLs  reply  when  they  Our  gladness  waked  before  its  fire ; 
hear  In  the  sdace  of  bowls,  there  was  great 

Their  young,  and  hither  mu  joy* 

15* 
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From  venison  rose  the  smoke  of  our 
repast ;  [was  the  wave. 

Our  drink  from  Treig ;  •  our  music 

Though  spirits  shriek'd,  and  moun. 
tains  roar'd,  [our  repose 

Stretch'd  in  the  grot  bow  sweet  was 

I  see  Benard,  of  fairest  hue, 
The  chief  of  a  thousand  monntains  $ 
Among  its  locks  dream  the  harts  ; 
Its  head  is  the  bed  of  clouds. 

I  see  above  thy  vale,  Scureilt« 
Where  first  is  beard   the  cuckoo's 

sweet; 
And  blue^Melall  of  thousand  firs. 
Of  many  herbs,  and  roes,  and  elks,  f 

The  wiJd-dncks  swift  and  merry  swim 
Yon  lake  of  water-lilies  smooth, 
That  show  their  green  leaves  on  its 

&ce, 
Its  sides  adom'd  with  SMuntain  ash. 

The  beauteous  snowy-breasted  swan 
Swims  eraceful  on  the  rising  wave. 
When  she  wings  her  flight  al<^ 
Among  the  clouds,  she  never  tires. 

Oft  she  flies  across  the  main 
To  the  cold  haunt  of  many  seals, 
Where  rises  not  to  a  mast  a  sail, 
Nor  oaken  prow  divides  a  wave. 

Approach  the  place  of  my  repose, 
Thou     who    singsst    thy    bdoved's 

dirge: 
Lone  swan,  from  the  sea-bound  land. 
Let  me  hear  thy  music  in  thy  flight 

What  is  the  land  whence  blows  the 

wind 
Which  hither  bears  the  plaintive  words 
Of  the  vouth  who  roved  aftir. 
And  helpless  left  my  hoary  k>cks  ! 


Post  thou  still  shed  tears  for  the  6ur 

nymph 
Of  softest  grace  and  whitest  band  1  % 
Endless  joy  to  the  tender  cheeked. 
Who  wdl   never  leave    the    narrow 

bed! 

Do  thou  arise  with  thy  moomful  lays 
To  tell  me  all  the  tales  of  woo. 
Echo  will  listen  to  the  music, 
And  send  idoft  the  soothing  strains. 


Spread  thy  sails  upon  the  deep, 

And    hither    i^Ked     with     ail     tbj 

might ; 
With  pleasure  shall  d^  ear  receive 
The  broken-hearted^s  songs  of  love. 

Tell  him,  for  my  eves  have  fail'd, 
Tell  where  the  feeble  reed  abides, 
With  mouroM  voice,  beside  the  speek. 

led  fish. 
Reclining  on  his  useless  sUsld. 


Now  lift  me,  ye  whose  armsarei 
And  lay  me  under  fragrant  boi^gfas^ 
That  when  the  sun  has  risen  high, 
Their  virent  leacves  may  shade  vSffivrd. 

Then  come  thou,  O  sweet  raemoiy! 
That  movest  quick  'midst  distant  yean  ; 
Display  the  actions  of  my  youth. 
Recall  to  mind  my  times  of  joy. 

O  see,  my  soul !  the  damsel  &ir» 
Beneath  the  oak,  the  king  of  trees ; 
Her  showy  hand  among  her  golden 

locks, 
Her  soft  ef0  on  the  youth  of  her  love^ 

He  singing  at  her  side  ;  she  mute, 
With  panting  heart  that  in  his  mnaic 

joys— 
To  which  stop  to  listen  the  deer^- 
Love  wafted  alternate  from  their  eyes. 


*  There  are  a  small  lake  and  stream  m  Locbaber  which  etUl  heu  this  name. 

t  (Helic,  Zon.  This  word  js  generally  understood  to  mean  an  elk.  It  is  now 
^oite  dbeolete,  and  is  found  nowhere  bat  in  old  poems. 

I  The  bard  here  addresses  his  son.  The  next  three  or  four  stanzas  are  obscnre. 
Mr.  Clark  translated  from  a  different  versioQ.  As  the  traditioaal  accomsfwhich  hm 
gives  of  this  part  may  render  it  more  intelligible,  it  is  here  subjoined. 

«*  The  bard,  who  was  hioMelf  a  chief,  had  an  only  son,  who  fell  demly  in  Ivve- 
with  Lavinia,  (Lavin  7)  ihe  beaatiiul  dangfater  of  Thalbar.  Lavinia  was  drowned  as 
rfie  was  bathing  m  the  lake  of  Trin,  (  Treig  ?)  Morlav,  the  bard's  sen.  beoomki^^ 
desperate,  sailed  for  the  Orkney  isles,  hoping  to  fall  in  the  wars  of  that  prince, 
who  was  then  at  variance  with  the  King  of  Norway.  His  valour  and  good  conduct, 
however,  gained  him  great  fame  ;  and  after  the  Norwegians  were  defeated  and  ez- 
polled  the  Isles,  the  Prince,  in  consideration  of  his  services  and  personal  merit,  ofTer. 
•d  Morlav  his  dauehter  in  marriage,  which  he  refused,  and  retired  to  a  cave  m  a 
^-^y  isle,  where  bis  fiiOher  heard  that  he  still  continued  to  mourn  his  feet  Lavinia."* 


How  fauBh'd  the  lay ;  her  soft,  white  Oh !  bear  me  near  the  soinidhig  hXU 

breast  That  poun  with  iwiAun  from  the 
Is  preas'd  unto  her  lover*i  heart,  rock ;  N| 

Aiid  he  with  ardour  oft  sahitee  Beside  me  lay  my  harp  and  shell, 

Her    hlooming    cheeks    like    rosea  And  the   shield  which  sheltered  my 
red.  sires  in  war. 

May  happiness  attend  that  age  Come  tfaon  mildly  over  the  deep, 

Whose  joys  retom  in  dreams  alone ;  O  friendly  gale !  that  movest  slow ; 

And  ble«ty  my  dear  one,  be  thy  soul,  And  bear  my  shade  upon  thy  wings, 

O  gentle  dame  of  tresses  feir  J  With  speied  unto  the  Nobler  Isk.* 

Hast  thoa    forsaken    me,   ehanniaff  Where  are  the  hemee  that  fi?ed  of 
•^1                                      ^  eld, 


Retnni,  a  little  wlnle  return*  Who,  ^eepless^  listen  to  their  songs  1 

Alas  !  thou  hearest  not  unhappy  me !  Open  your  hall,  Ossian  and  D&lo; 

Bekired  moimtains,  now  fiirewell !  By  night  the  bard  is  no  mete ! 

FareweD*  ye  sprightly  sons  of  youth,  But  oh  I  before  my  shade  depart 

Ye  beanteous  m^ds,  &reweU  !  To  the  final  abode  of  bards  on  high, 

I  see joa  not;  yours  is  the  gladness  Ctive  me  once   more   my  harp  and 
Of  summer;   eternal  winter  now  is  shell, 

mine.  Then,  foved  harp  and  shell,  adieu ! 


sons  SXTHG  AT  THB  fllMFUSlUJf    IN  THE  SALOON,  Zd  OP  JANT7ABT,  1840. 

1. 

Attend  to  my  song,  ye  contributors  all. 
Now  met  to  be  merry  in  £bony  Hall : 
Since  justice  has  folly  been  done  to  the  feast, 
And  the  fury  of  hunger  a  moment  has  ceased, 
Your  hearts,  I  am  sore,  will  alfow  it  is  fk 
To  drink,  witfi  doe  honoms,  a  bumper  to  EH ! 

2. 
A  bumper  te  him,  whose  iUustrious  name 
For  ever  must  float  on  the  foil  tide  of  fome ; 
While  DOT  little  bark  ia  attendance  may  sail, 
Pursuing  the  triumph,  and  sharing  the  gale : 
The  feme  will  be  ours  on  our  tombs  to  have  writ, 
Here  lies,  who  contributed  something  to  Kit ! 

8. 
But  wMe  be  is  ow  head,  and  we're  each  but  a  Rmb, 
He  could  do  without  us,  though  not  we  without  him : 
For  were  all  his  auziUaries  laid  on  the  shelf. 
He  could  knock  off  in  no  time  a  Nuonber  himself; 
Let  but  steam  and  stenography  help  him  a  bit. 
What  tomes  and  what  treasures  might  issue  htxa  Kit ! 

4 
Itistrueheisold;  hot 'tis  easily  seen, 
Though  his  age  may  be  gouty,  it  also  is  .green : 
He  is  prrulous,  too,  hisdetractors  repesit ; 
But  where  was  garrulity  elsewhere  so  sweet ! 
Oh !  never  did  odd  Bge  and  eloquence  sit 
Half  so  comely  on  Nestor  as  now  upon  Kit ! 


•  GtMer^FUuUnni9.  The  heaven  of  the  old  Scots.  None  of  the  Hishkad 
bards  who  lived  snbeeqaent  to  the  nnivenal  prevalence  of  Christianity  talk  m  this 
rtxain;  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  author  of  this  poem  Nourished  pre. 
"*-'"-  to  that  period. 
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6. 

And  though  thus  resembling  the  Pylian  Sire, 
He  has  Ajax's  force  and  Acbilles's  fire, 
The  softness  that  dwelt  in  Andromache's  breast« 
With  the  Ithacan's  slyness  to  season  the  rest. 
No  wonder  in  Homer  he  made  such  a  hit, 
When  Iliads  and  Odysseys  centre  in  Kit ! 

6. 
The  Crutch ! — what  a  weapon  in  Christopher's  hand  t 
The  wind  of  its  waving  what  force  can  withstand  t 
Its  wondrous  achievements  wiU  ne'er  be  forgot 
V  In  quelling  the  Cockney  and  stunnii^  the  Stot  i 
It  will  crack  you  a  crown  as  your  nail  would  a  nit*— 
Woe,  woe,  to  the  wretch  that  encounters  v^ith  Kit ! 

7. 
Yet  think  not  his  heart  without  pity  or  ruth, 
Or  the  Crutch  ever  raised  save  for  virtue  and  truth ; 
His  motto  is  noble,  proclaim  it  aloud —  ^ 
To  spare  the  submissive  and  punish  the  proud: 
When  his  eye  with  benignity's  beam  is  uplit. 
What  magic  can  equal  the  kindness  of  Kit ! 

a 

Ere  Christopher  caifte  a  new  era  to  bring, 

The  prose  of  the  press  was  a  pitiful  thing : 

There  was  hardness  of  heart,  or  else  thickness  (tf  skull, 

The  witty  were  wicked,  the  worthy  were  dull : 

The  bright  reconcilement  of  wisdom  and  wit — 

To  whom  do  we  owe  it  1— entirely  to  Kit ! 

9. 
When  riot  and  wronff  seem'd  to  rule  m  our  isle. 
And  the  boldest  and  best  held  theiir  breath  for  a  while, 
Still  true  to  his  country  and  true  to  his  creed, 
Was  Christopher  found  in  the  hour  of  our  need : 
When  the  ship  on  the  breakers  seem'd  ready  to  split. 
The  first  boat  to  save  her  was  mann'd  by  old  Kit ! 

10.  I 
The  times  are  much  mended,  but  some  things  remain 
That  may  call  for  the  hand-of  the  hero  agaiiT: 
For  what  with  the  Chartists,  and  what  with  the  Church, 
The  law  is  of  late  rather  left  in  the  lurch. 
Then  his  patriot  rage  may  he  never  remit, 
Till  he  floors  every  foeman  of  order  and  Kit ! 

11. 

Now  may  Christopher  live,  till  in  number  we  see 
His  years  and  his  articles  almost  agree ; 
And  may  Maga's  adherents,  the  hi^h  and  the  low. 
Enjoy  the  best  blessings  her  bounties  bestow : 
Even  down  to  the  devus^  that  never  will  quit. 
But  keep  constantly  howling  for  a^nf  finmi  Kit ! 
12. 

And  here  let  our  Queeit  put  a  close  to  my  song 

May  her  life  and  her  fove  both  be  happy  and  long! 
A  health  to  the  youth  whom  her  choice  makes  our  own. 
May  her  heart  prove  a  dow'ry  more  rich  than  her  throne ; 
And  may  all  bad  advisers  be  soon  forced  to  flit. 
And  replaced  by  true  subjects  and  sages  like  Kit ! 


IMO] 
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Miss  MARTUfBAu's  name  is  Tery 
wiieiy  knowo — more  widely,  we  think, 
tkao  ber  works.  Almost  ftJl  those  who 
ksTe  formed  a  judgment  for  them*- 
nlves  aUow  that  she^  is  a  woman  of 
senilis,  and  we  bebeve  that  her  most 
ntter  enemies  have  never  raised  a 
whisper  against  her  persona]  charac- 
ter; yet  among  the  better  classes  of 
society,  and  especiaUy  among  women, 
her  writings  are  looked  upon  with 
peculiar  suspicion  and  dislike.  Some 
ptit  of  her  unpopdarity  she  has  no 
reason  to  regret ;  for  she  has  incurred 
it  knowingly,  and  must  have  been 
prepared  for  the  malice  and  slander 
sf  the  idoimters  of  ahnqgiving,  or  the 
IKNiB  promoiefB  of  pauper  marriaget : 
onchof  it  has  arisen  Iromthesys- 
tenaljc  attacks  which  some  of  our 
e«temporaries  have  fong  been  in  the 
kihft  of  making  upon  her  weak  points, 
er  even  opoo  the  pretended  incoo. 
fruity  of  ber  views  with  the  assumed 
proprieties  of  her  sex :  but  besides  all 
tlHB,  there  »  a  large  residue  of  honest 
dinpprobatioo  to  be  accounted  for, 
•fed  we  think  that  she  has  in  most  of  ber 
fotmer  works  naturally  provoked  it,  and 
k  some  justly  incurred  it^ 

In  ber  first  puUication^  Tdlu  iUu§- 
tmhe  €f  Pdktkal  Eeimomff,  Wm 
Martineaa  displayed  a  rare  power  of 
dsiineatiog  character,  and  of  present, 
iag  a  sQceessioQ  of  vivid  and  mterest* 
wg  pictures  of  the  everyday  occupa. 
tioDs  of  life.  Her  skill  in  reduaajf 
lo  die  concrete^  the  seientifie  proposi- 
and  Mac- 


of  Smith,  Malthoi, 
euUocb,  showed  that  her  ingenuity  was 
ae  remarkable  as  ber  imagination ; 
bar  there  is  a  fundamental  error  in 
the  attempt  to  combine  creative  aft 
with  inetraction.  We  hope  that  most 
of  her  readers  entered  too  heartily  into 
the  interest  of  her  tales  to  tolerate  the 
hot  of  practical  infereoces,  &  i^t 
i^iB  which  she  thought  proper  to 
^pend  to  each.  Didactic  noetry  is 
10  poetry  except  where  it  iorsets  to 
leach.  The  Georgics,  of  which  the 
true  sufaject  is  the  praise  of  a  countiy 
life,wo(dd  form  a  perfect  poem  if  it 
were  possible  to  remove  from  them  the 
agricultural  precepts  with  which  they 
are  eocumbered.  The  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  are  peculiarly  capable  of 
being  expressed  in  eeneral  fiDrmuItt, 
and  proportioiiabty  liable  to  confusion 
when  tbey  are  entangled  with  indin- 


daal^^ses.  What  should  we  say  of 
Tales  iilustrtUhfeqftheRule  of  Threef 
They  are  not,  indeed,  mere  fictions  of 
the  moment.  Whoiloesnot  remenfr. 
ber  the  long  and  interesting  statementi 
of  conditions  which  enlivened  the  arilh- 
metic  books  of  our  childhood  1  Uie 
imaginary  walls  that  were  built  by  so 
man  V  men  in  so  many  days,  that  oiher 
problematical  walls,  by  help  of  more 
men,  might  be  buik  in  fower  days  ? 
above  all,  the  ever-recurring  horse- 
dealer,  who^  at  the  rate  of  a  ferthmg 
for  the  first  nail  in  his  horse's  shoe, 
and  a  halfpenny  for  the  second,  real- 
ixed  we  know  not  how  many  thou- 
sands, the  established  hero  of  geo- 
metrical progression  1  It  is  not,  £>w- 
ever,  for  the  sake  of  science  that  we 
deprecate  the  attempt  to  popularice  it 
by  representing  it  in  practical  opera- 
tion. A  tale  of  Mies  Martineau's  is 
worth  more  than  many  argumentative 
essays,  and  we  xefpret  that  they  shoidd 
invehre  an  eirar  m  their  orijginal  co^ 
eeption.  The  scientific  instructioii 
which  is  conve^i^  by  them  is,  afier  allf 
contained  principalhr  in  the  oonversa- 
tioo^  which  the  characters  are  mcnt 
or  less  awkwardly  made  to  hold  with 
each  other,  en  poor-laws,  coro-d«tiei^ 
and  cuiteocy  restrictions— matters  uU 
terly  inappropriate  to  fietion,  as  they 
are  independeiit  of  indtvidual  feeling 
and  character.  In  a  good  fiction  every 
part  ou|rht  te  be  objective  to  the  wiiteiv 
and  sttfajectiveto  theinseMtfttfMfaoiMc; 
the  uilreduetioD  of  the  absolutely  ob- 
jective places  the  hero  in  theeame  cata* 
gory  with  the  aothori-^hat  is  jt  makes 
him  external  to  the  plot.  Thte  nrie 
is  incontrovertible ;  but  the  eooiene 
of  it  is  very  often  adopted  in  thepiae- 
tice  of  novelists.  Sir  Lytton  Bofweri 
for  instanoe^  constantly  dwells  upw 
reflections  or  feelings  which  are  sub* 
jective  to  himself,  and  therefore  ex- 
ternal to  his  fictitious  characters.  Sir 
Walter  Seott  and  Mite  Austin  seldom 
or  never  violate  the  rula    The  most 

Saring  examples  of  the  absnnyty  of 
ctrhial  fiotion  may  be  found  ii^  the 
theological  vdume  of  Treroaine,  and 
in  Sterne's  publication  of  his  sermons 
under  tiie  character  of  his  own  Yorick. 
If,  however.  Miss  Martineaa  had 
confined  herself  to  the  illustration  cf 
admitted  or  demonstrable  propositions, 
none  could  have  been  ofibnded,  though 
some  might  have  been  tired ;  but,  mw 
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luckily,  the  questions  oq  which  she 
writes  are  in  many  cases  still  unde- 
cided ;  and  it  cannot  be  ag reeaUe  to 
a  disputant  who  has  euougl^  to  do  in 
maintaining  his  ground  against  argu- 
ment, to  find  his  opinions  dramaticaily 
penooified  in  characters  who  are  re- 
presented as  combining  every  kind  of 
meanness  and  folly  with  the  primary 
crime  of  heretical  illiberality.  We 
think  Miss  Martineau  in  most  of  her 
politico-economical  views  clearly  right, 
m  a  few  utterly  wrong ;  but  we  can 
conceive  ourselves  to  have  diflfered  from 
heriar  more  frequently,  and  are  by  no 
means  flattered  by  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual character  of  the  fictitious  repre. 
•entatives  whom  she  would  in  that  case 
have  assigned  to  us. 

After  all,  the  faults  of  the  Tales  are 
trifling  in  comparison  with  their  great 
and  varied  excellences ;  and  we  be. 
lieve  that  the  authoress  would  in  a 
short  time  have  outlived  the  partial 
dislike  which  thev  occasioned  against 
her  literary  character.  Her  next 
woik  of  importance  had  far  graver 
fudts  and  peculiarities,  which  made  it 
more  obnoxious  to  the  higher  classes 
of  English  societ]^.  She  went  to 
America  with  an  evident  determhuttion 
10  find  good  results,  and  to  attribute 
them  to  the  institutions,  which,  by  an 
d  priort  process,  she  bad  ah^ady  de- 
teimined  to  be  good.  Now  this  was 
in  itself  no  more  than  the  spirit  ^ 
partisanship  in  which  Mrs.  TroUope 
idoliied  the  paternal  government  <rf 
Amtria,  or  the  honest  enthusiasm  with 
wlHch  Lord  Loodondony  admired  the 
parades  and  jewels  of  the  Csar.  We 
might  regret  that  Miss  Martineau 
ab^d  80  far  diminish  the  weight  of 
htr  antbority ;  but  we  could  not  deny 
that  her  opinions,  however  hastOy 
adopted,  were  in  themselves  natural 
a«d  plausible.  But,  unfortunately,  there 
runs  through  all  her  eulogies  of  Ame- 
rica, a  meaning  bitterness  which  shows 
that  she  delights  in  preferring  it  to 
England.  We  will  not  enta-  on  the 
vast  question  of  the  relative  superiority 
of  the  two  countries;  let  her  retain 
her  opinion;  it  is  not  ours;  and  we 
might  perhaps  claim  some  toleration 
for  doubts  as  to  the  prospects  of  Ame- 
rica, which  were  felt  by  Niebuhr, 
which  are  admitted  by  De  TocquevUle, 
which  are  almost  universal  among 
educated  Ens lisbmen,  and  which  seem 
on  her  own  mowing  to  spread  in  Ame- 
rica  itself,  wherever  knowledge  and 
r  efinement  extend.    We  are  sorry  that 


Miss  Martineau  should  be  mtoleraiiC« 
but  we  blame  her  for  being  anti-na- 
tional :  oh  this  point  we  can  listen  to 
no  argument  If  England  were  the 
meanest  of  nations,  it  would  be  oor 
duty  to  abide  by  her,  to  borrow  instd- 
tutions,  if  necessary,  from  America  fx 
from  Japan,  but  not  to  speak  of  her 
with    contempt   or    with    alienation- 

^apmv  ikaj(iKf  rtn-rmfv^t'  NatioO* 

ahty  is  too  sacred  a  thing  fior  sophistTj 
or  speculation.  England  is  more  to  xm 
than  ai^  theory  <A  despotism  or  pan- 
tisocracy,  and  we  have  ne  right  to 
make  our  patrfotism  dependent  on  the 
improbable  casualty  that  our  govern- 
ment shoukl  embody  ideal  pemctioo. 
When  Miss  Martineau  gives  a  seat  to 
her  six  volumes  by  sneers  directed 
against  her  country,  and  even  hunts  e«t 
stray  instances  of  steam-boat  rud^Msa, 
for  the  purpose  of  showmff  that  the 
perpetrators  were  Enghsnmen,  we 
think  that  her  opponents  are  excusable 
for  some  warmth  of  criticism,  and  her 
admirers  for  disap(m>vai  and  re^t 

But  of  all  her  work  on  America*  the 
most  objectionable  part  was  the  in- 
considerate ch^>ter  on  religion.-  8be 
advocates  no  particular  sect  or  cbms 
ef  opinions,  but  an  unbounded  iadi^ 
ferentism  to  all— a  many«colofved 
heresy  fbr  the  sake  of  heresy,  la 
former  times  heresy  was  like  treason,— > 
•«when  it  prospered,  no  one  caUed 
it"  heresy ;  but  Miss  Martineau  has 
discovered  that  its  sfNiead  in  all  direc- 
tions is  a  proof  of  the  advance  of 
trath.  We  are  satiifled  that  she  m 
historically  wrong :  schism  has  often 
proceeded  from  religious  eamestnena^ 
eut  muhi&rious  refinements  of  be. 
hef  never— -the  sophists  of  Soenteir 
time  were  essentially  herstxa,  but 
they  cared  too  little  about  the  truCfag 
they  undermined  to  become  separa- 
tists— the  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and 
Socinians  of  the  16th  century  were  in. 
deed  heretics  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
church  which  they  left ;  but  then-  pri- 
mary object  was  never  to  estabiinh 
speculative  propositions,  but  to  form 
for  themselves  a  savnig  rule  of  frith. 
The  meaning  of  this  loose  phraseokgy 
must  be  collected  from  the  general 
views  of  religicm  which  accompany  it. 
The  clefgy  of  all  denominations  are 
attacked—iiopes  of  a  new  refbrmatioii 
are  exf^esseo,  and  every  kind  of  fixed 
institution  is  considered  as  pemicioiie, 
which  impedes  the  separation  of  the 

Sure  f piritiial  essence  of  Chiistianitj 
om  its  outward  forms  and  symbote. 
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Now,  Mias  Mtrtiiieaii   is  dearly  an 
earnest  and  sincere  religiociB  bekevar, 
— «iay»  she  is  a  believer  in  the  pktiii 
and  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  and  if 
ike  were  not,  we  should  have  neitlier 
light  nor   inclination  to  criticise  her 
(ipiniooa.     There  is  certainly  a  danger 
91  adhering  too  exclusively  to  the  fia^ts 
coonected  with  religion,  and  neglect- 
mg  the  idea  which  they  embody  ;  and 
if  her  endeavours  had  been  simply  di- 
rected to  the  object  of  exaJtins  and 
faoDging  oot  the  purely  spirituau  ele- 
ment  of  Christiaaiiy,  we  should  admit 
that  her  labours  were  directed  to  a 
vortfay  end  :  but  when  she  adopts  as 
her  means  of  attaining  it  a  popular 
and    declamatory     tone— when    she 
fwtes    with   applause  stfll  shallows 
appeab  to  the  pepple — when  she  even 
iqoiees  in  the  proq[)ect  of  free  discus- 
skiB,  which  is  to  take  place  in  a  hall 
to  be  built  for  the  purpose  at  Boetoo, 
among  peraons   of  all  denominations 
or  of  none,  we  cannot  but  deeply  re- 
gret that  her  own  earnest  convictions 
aboidd  be  allowed  to  serve  as  a  sup*, 
poft  to  the  frivolity,  vanity,  and  vice 
of   vulgar    unbelief.      Grapes    shall 
mow  on  thorns,  and  figs  on  thistles, 
befiore   spiritual    religicm  or   wisdom 
arises  from  the  passionate  empthneas 
of  a  popdar  debate.     Let  us  first  try 
the  exp^ment  of  referring  a  chancery 
nit,  or  a  disputed  suigical  question,  to 
the  wisdom  oSf  a  public  meetmg. 

The  real  object  at  which  we  be- 
fieve  she  is  ainung^  is  not  new,  or  pe- 
coliar  to  America.  From  the  decfine 
of  the  French  school  of  infidelity  to 
the  present  day,  the  great  philosophen 
and  critics  of  Germany  have  been 
employed  in  bringiii^  out  the  true  re- 
lations between  historical  &ct  and 
essential  truth ;  one  class  by  analyns 
of  the  abstract  notions,  the  other  by 
laborioDs  investigation  of  authorities 
and  rules  of  evidence.  But  they  adl 
agree  in  the  opim'on,  that  the  un- 
learned cannot  rightly  apprehend  the 
results  at  which  they  arrive  ;  and,  like 
chemists  dealing  with  poisons,  thev 
have  covered  their  dogmas,  either  with 
the  obscurity  of  a  learned  langua^, 
or  the  stronger  safeguard  of  a  ratio- 
einative  and  abstruse  style.  However 
much  we  may  regret  or  difler  from 
some  of  their  doctrines,  we  hold  that 
Schleiermacher,  Paulus,  and  Strauss, 
have  pursued  a  fitting  object  of  inquury 
m  a  worthy  manner,  appealing  only 
to  the  learned,  and  withholding  from 
the  world  the  opporUinity  of  prejudi- 


cating  the  question.  But  we  cangive 
no  such  praise  to  Miss  Martinean's 
American  luminaries. 

We  fear  that  the  genius  of  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  must  be  responsible  for  having  6u 
miliarized  the  minds  of  the  American 
pubhc  with  a  phraseology,  belonging  to 
svsten^  which  the  more  flippant  and 
shallow  amongst  them  were  certain  to 
misunderstand  and  misuse.  The  Cory* 
phasus   of  this  set  must,  we  should 

Sppose,  be  one  Mr.  Orlando  £. 
rownson,  a  preacher  of  the  tenets 
which  Miss  Martineau  approves,  in  lan- 
guage which  she  has  thought  it  worth 
her  while  to  re{>urt  and  eulogize.  A 
more  empty  specimen  of  inflated  rhe- 
toric, more  servile  docility  to  the  au- 
thors of  the  few  thoughts  he  expresses, 
with  more  elaborate  ostentation  of  ori- 
ginality in  discovering  them,  we 
should  seek  in  vain  elsewhere.  Truth 
itself  would  come  injured  from  such  a 
tongue.  It  13  not  by  clouds  of  words 
that  earnest  belief  is  expressed  and 
propagated.  Simplicitv,  directness, 
and  point  may  be  attached  to  false- 
hood, but  they  must  accompany  truth. 

We  hope  that  Miss  Martineau's 
better  taste  has  only  been  tempted  in- 
^  the  admiration  of  this  and  similar 
declaimers,  by  their  casual  agreement 
in  an  error  which  we  think  pervades 
her  views  of  pohtics,  as  well  as  of  re- 
ligion. She  takes  the  world  for  a 
tabula  rasa,  or  perhaps  fur  a  tabula  ro- 
denda,  till  the  blots  which  disfigure  it 
are  removed.  History  is  the  standing 
protest  agamst  her  views,  and  history 
she  never  regards.  It  would  be  easy 
to  form  smo^  and  regular  prospects 
for  the  fiiture,  if  the  past  were  not  so 
rugged  and  complicated.  We  do  not, 
indeed*  look  on  the  course  of  the  world 
as  a  series  of  recurring  parallels,  and 
we  deny  that  it  contains  fewer  warn. 
mgs  than  examples.  Still  we  are 
bound  either  to  regard  experience^  or 
to  explain  it  away ;  and  if  we  find  that 
democracy  has  not  produced  liberty 
without  the  accompaniment  of  a  strong 
government,  or  that  the  spirit  of  re- 
ugion  has  declined  when  facts  and 
symbols  have  been  disregarded,  we 
must  reconcile  the  phenomena  with 
our  visions  of  improvement  before  we 
can  fitly  proceed  to  realize  them.  If 
Miss  Martineau  would  impose  oa  her- 
self the  golden  rule  of  Coleridge,  to 
understand  her  adverssiry's  ignorance 
or  to  presume  herself  ignorant  of  his 
understandm^,  she  mijpt  sometimes 
have  the  poHtiveness  of  her  own  con- 
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vietions  shaken,  by  fiadiog  men  op- 
posed to  revolution,  who  neither  love 
nor  admire  aristocraoy,  whose  ambi* 
tkm  might  be  gratified  by  change, 
and  whose  symp  ,thies  are  all  in  favour 
of  the  people  whose  restlessness  they 
counteract :  she  might  then  think 
them  wrong,  but  she  would  respect 
their  opinions — at  present  she  has  no 
respect  for  opposite  views.  We 
Blight  forgive  her  intolerance,  for  it 
is  a  lady-iike  failing,  and  it  involves 
no  uncharitable  feeling  to  the  indivi- 
dual— for  her  spirit  is  always  that  of 
a  kind  and  generous  woman  ;.  but  she 
will  accept  of  no  alk>wance  on  account 
of  sex.  She  claims  equality  in  all 
things— not  contented  that  to  the 
complete  human  being  the  left  side 
should  be  as  vital  and  essential  as  the 
right,  she  would  have  it  ambidexter  ; 
ami  she  must  take  the  consequent  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  not  enough  to  ad- 
mit that  an  adversary  is  right  at 
heart ;  he  may  claim,  till  he  is  an. 
^ered,  to  be  considered  as  possibly 
right  also  in  his  opinions.  While  we 
OMdce  this  demand,  we  retain  a  right 
in  our  own  minds  to  make  excuses 
for  this  foult  of  intolerance,  though 
we  may  disclaim  them  in  public,  as  we 
find  that  they  would  be  unacceptable  to 
their  object 

But  if  we  suppress  our  opinion  that 
the  defects  of  one-sidedness  and  dog. 
matism  may  peculiarly  characterise  the 
polemics  of  a  lady,  no  restraint  of 
politeness  shall  prevent  us  from  re- 
marking on  the  far  more  numerous 
beauties  which  we  think  equally  cha*. 
racteristic  M  ss  Mart  neau's  genius  is 
essentially  femmine,  though  its  vigour 
and  reach  are  those  of  a  man ;  femi- 
nine in  its  earnestness,  in  its  purity, 
and  in  the  hearty  homely  interest  which 
it  spreads  around  the  small  events  of 
daily  Hfe.  No  man  ever  observed  and 
understood  children  so  accurately,  and 
few  women  can  contemplate  them 
with  the  same  intelligent  and  playfel 
equanimity  ;  for  while  to  us  they  are 
generally  plajrthings,  in  the  minds  of 
women  they  have  too  real  and  living 
an  interest  to  make  their  mistakes  and 
evil  doings  matters  of  calm  speculation. 
Hence  we  dee  that,  in  the  lower  classes, 
mothers  seldom  speak  to  their  children 
but  in  a  tone  of  scoldmg ;  and,  among 
the  more  refined,  it  is  very  common  to 
remonstrate  and  argue  with  them  as 
with  responsible  equals;  from  which 
proceeds  the  very  undeserved  prefer, 
euce  whKh  ehjdren  display  fer  the 


society  of  men  over  that  of  their  beat 
friends,  who  care  too  much  tor  them 
to  laugh  at  them.  Where,  as  in  the 
present  case,  the  mascultoe  attribute 
of  humour  is  added  to  the  sympathy 
of  woman,  we  must  give  up  all  hopes 
of  rivalry ;  and  that  not  merely  with 
reference  to  children,  but  in  the  power 
of  observing  and  describing  the  deli- 
cate shades  of  mannerp,  the  little  plea- 
sures of  domestic  life,  and  all  the  traiti 
which  individuahze  and  mark  the  or- 
dinary characters  of  society.  In  this 
peculiar  power  no  one  has,  we  think, 
yet  equalled  Miss  Austin ;  but  Miss 
Martmeau  in  her  late  novel,  ^eerbrdak, 
has  nearly  approached  her,  and  has 
added  to  her  graphic  and  happy 
sketches  of  society,  an  analysis  of  tne 
afilections  worthy  of  Madame  De  BtaSI, 
with  a  pictwe  of  female  purity  and 
goodness  iar  nobler  and  simpler  than 
Ckrrmne, 

'  The  everyday  life  of  the  village  of 
Deerbrook,  with  the  loves,  likings,  and 
dislikings  of  its  inhabitants*  supply  the 
pbt,  which  is  well  contrived,  simple, 
and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  which 
we  shall  notice,  probable.  lo  the 
first  chapter  remarkable  skill  is  dis. 
played  in  making  us  acqnaroted  with 
the  circumstances  and  general  charae- 
ter  of  the  dramaih  personos.  In  the 
drawing-room  of  the  prettiest  bouse 
in  the  vilkige,  ornamented  by  a  garden 
and  shrubt^ry  which  conceal  the  tim. 
her  and  coal  yards  stretching  down  to 
the  river  side,  we  find  Mrs.  Grey  and 
her  ekiest  daughter  Sophia,  sitting  in 
expectation  of  Uieu*  cousins  the  Misses 
Ibbotson,  who  had  been  invited  fitmi 
Birmingham  to  stay  at  Deerbrook, 
till  the  afikirs  of  thenr  father,  who  had 
lately  died,  should  be  in  sonoe  degree 
settled.  When  they  arrive,  Sophia 
points  out  to  them  the  view  from  thehr 
window.  <(That  is  Mr.  Rowland's 
house,  papa's  partner,  you  know.  Isn*t 
it  an  ugly  house,  with  that  ridicirioas 
porch  to  it  ?    ...    That  house  op. 

C'te  is  Mrs.  Enderby's,  Mrs.  Row- 
I's  mother.  So  near  as  she  lives 
to  the  Rowlands,  it  is  shocking  how 
they  neglect  her,"  &jc.  Mean  time 
Mrs.  Qrev  is  existing  in  the  beauty  of 
Hester  Ibbotson  the  eldest,  and  as  to 
Mar^ret,  «  Mrs.  Rowland  will  say 
she  IS  plain  ;  but  in  my  opinion  Mar- 
caret  is  better-k>okiiig  thaD  any  ctf  die 
Rowlands  are  ever  likely  to  be  ...  ." 
•'  We  have  a  pretty  good  neighbeinw 
hood,"  she  tells  them.  •«  I  think,  Sophia, 
the  Levitts  will  certainly  ea]L''-^««  O 
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7tt»  mama!   to-^noRow    I    have  oo 
doubt** — '•  Dr.  liBvitt  is  our  rector ;  we 
ire,  as  you  know,  Dinentera,  and  Mrs. 
Sowiand  is  very  much  eeandaliaed  at 
it .  .  .  . ;   but    the    Levitts'  conduct 
ii%fat  teach  her  better."     Next  it  ap. 
peuB  that  Mr.  Phflip  £^iderl>y.  Bin. 
Sii>w)aDd*B  brother,  is  staying  with  the 
Rowlands,  and  S«i^[^  and  Mis.  Crrey 
eonplain  that   he  is  very  high.    "1 
ioBfx  think  he  can  help  being  so  tall," 
«J8  Sydney — a  fine  manly  boy  of  thir- 
teen, who  is   throughout  the'  book  a 
good^wcimen  of  the  way  in  which  Miss 
Maitineaa  andetstands  and  aj^ireciates 
hs  <*  Older.' '  Sophia  answers  that  ^  he 
kttonB  op  and  makes  the  most  of  it, 
tsditalks  in  like  a  Polish  count"  Soon 
afterwards  Mr.  Grey  spears,  and  in  a 
Imt  wwds  shows  himself  a  sensible 
good-Datored  man.    Then  Mr.  Hopeis 
aoDoonced,  and  the  twin  little  giris, 
Fanny  and  Mary,  beg  to  be  allowed  to 
at  op  a  little  longer  to  see  Mr.  Hope. 
Heb.  Grey  explains  that  he  is  a  great 
favourite  with  every  body,  and  that  they 
btve  the  greatest  confidence  in  him  as 
a  medical  man.     **He  was  not  hand* 
aome^  but  there  was  a  ^ety  of  coun- 
tenance  and  manner  m  mm,  under 
which  the  v^rv  lamp  seemed  to  bum 
bnghter."     When    be  departs,    Mrs. 
Grey  asks  her  husband,  «« looking  at 
ism  over  her  spectacles,"  if  be  does 
BOt  think  Hester  very  handsome ;  and 
if  he  does  not  think  that  Mr.  Hope 
thinks  so  toa     «*  He  did  not  speak  on 
the  Bobject,  my  dear,  as  he  mounted  his 
hcxse.*' — <«  it  would  have  been  stranp^e 
if  he  had  then,  before  Sydney  and  the 
servants.'* — "  Very  strange  indeed  !" 
But  Mrs.  Grey  cannot  help  speculat- 
ing on  what  Mrs.  Rowland  would  think 
ofBdr.  Hope's  marrying  into  their  con- 
BBction  so  decidedly,  and  wonders  why 
Ifr.  Grey  cautions  her  to  be  silent  (m 
the  subject,  and  makes  such  a  serious 
mttter  of  a  word  cm:  two.    *•  Because  a 
good  mainr  ideas  bekmg  to  that  word  or 
two,  my  dear." 

Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Grey  was  only 
wroi^  inasmuch  as  she  left  two  ele- 
ments of  the  problem  out  of  considera- 
tioD, — ^Margaret  and  Mr.  Enderby. 
The  acoter  reader  will  have  rightly 
eooiecturedt  that  the  loves  of  these  four 
Ibnn  the  main  current  of  the  story ; 
and  even  from  our  meagre  abridg- 
ment he  may  have  derived  a  sufficient- 
ly accmrate  notion  of  the  rest  of  the 
meiety  of  Deerimx>k.  The  ffossiping 
jealoiuy  of  Mn.  Grey  is  repaid  by  per- 
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severing  malignity  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Rowland ;  and  Mr.  Rowland,  a  well- 
meaning  easy  man,  is  unable  to  coun- 
teract her  en^gy.  One  very  interest- 
ing character  is  added  in  Maria  Young, 
the  governess  of  the  Grey  and  Row- 
land children.  Poor  and  crippled,  she 
suppresses  an  attachment  for  Enderby, 
which  she  had  cherished  in  more  pros- 
perous days,  and  consdes  herself  by 
observing  and  wkhing  well  to  all,  and 
by  deep  and  religious  resignation.  In 
her  person,  standing  apart  as  she  does 
from  the  direct  action  of  the  story,  Mias 
Martineau  appropriately  expresses  the 
reflections  which  appear  to  us  more 
peculiarly  her  own ;  precepts  of  du^ 
and  rules  of  happiness  which  are  al- 
ways wise  and  sound,  and  subtle  deli- 
neatioDs  of  feeUng,  which  well  deserve 
the  attention  of  the  experimental  phik>. 
sopher ;  for  the  true  service  of  art  to 
science,  consists  in  its  presenting  foots 
in  bolder  relief  for  inspection.  The 
systematic  psycholagist  is  more  fitly 
employed  in  classifying  and  explain- 
ing the  varieties  of  cha^cter  and  con- 
duct, than  in  collecting  them  by  ob« 
servation— a  task  for  which  the  novel- 
ist ought  to  be  far  better  qualified. 
AH  gmxl  fiction  is  an  interpretation 
of  nature,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  art- 
ist will  see  many  iscdiOed  truths  be- 
sides  those  which  he  embodies  in  the 
agents  of  his  drama ;  therefore  he  in- 
troduces a  passive  representative  of 
himself  a  chorus,  or  a  Miss  Young, 
that  the  fragments  of  his  wisdom  may 
not  be  lost — ^a  supplement  of  art  whicn 
is  allowable  as  long  as  the  trnths  thus 
preserved  are  really  separate  intui- 
tions ;  as  soon  as  they  are  combined 
into  a  system,  they  belong  to  the  jnro. 
vince  of  the  ol^jectiye,  and  vidate  dra- 
matic propriety. 

The  characters  of  the  sisters  are  well 
drawn  and  strongly  contrasted.  Tuey 
have  both  cultivated  minds  and  gener- 
ous dispositions,  and  they  both  shrink 
from  the  gossip  and  petty  quarrels  of 
Deerbrook ;  but  Hester  is  of  a  jealous 
and  unhappy  temper,  always  craving 
for  displays  of  afi^tion,  and  persuad. 
ing  henelf  that  she  doubts  it  from  a 
morbid  anxiety  to  have  her  certainty 
made  doubly  sure.  She  knows  her- 
self to  be  the  chief  object  of  her  sister's 
thoughts ;  but,  partly  from  a  sense  of 
her  own  unworthiness,  and  still  more 
from  the  impoesibili^  of  a  practical 
foith  in  the  harmonious  uniformity  of 
foaling,  which  die  has  never  reafized 
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in  herself,  she  fears  every  transient 
competition,  and  feek  every  interval 
which  interrupts  exclusive  interest  as 
an  infringement  on  the  claims  which 
her  own  love  compels  her  to  make. 
No  selfishness  causes  so  much  pain  as 
that  which  requires  the  outward  signs 
of  aSflfection  as  weD  as  the  reality.  The 
desire  of  sympathy  once  felt  and  en- 
couraged may  be  forcibly  suppressed, 
may  sometimes  even  be  satisfied ;  but 


we  have  to  boast  of,  that  eome  of  us  be- 
gin to  suspect  that  Deerbrook  is  not  the 
AUiens  and  Arcadia  united  that  we  havv 

been  accustomed  to  behove  k. 

The  truth  is,  these  girls  have  brought  in 
a  new  life  amonff  us,  and  there  is  not  one 
of  us,  except  the  children,  that  is  not 
some  years  younger  for  their  preseooe. 
Mr.  Grey  deserts  his  business  for  them 
like  a  schoolboy,  and  Mr.Rowland  watdi. 
es  his  opportunity  to  play  truant  in  turn. 
Mrs.  ifnderby  gives  dances  and  looks 


it  can  rarely  be  kept  under  command,    quite  disposed  to  lead  off  in  person.    Dr. 
or  contented  with  mere  probabilities.    Levitt  is  preaching  his  old  sfermons.  Mrs. 


Faith  in  mankind  is  reasonable ;  for  we 
know  that  the  better  parts  of  our  na- 
ture exist  in  all,  and  with  due  cultiva- 
tion may  prevail  over  evil.  Faith  in 
friends  is  easier  still,  so  far  as  it  extends 
to  then*  principles,  their  virtues,  and 


Grey  is  well*nigh  intoxicated  with  bcin^ 
the  hostess  of  these  ladies,  and  has  even 
reached  the  point  of  allowing  her  drawing, 
room  to  be  used  every  aflenioon.  £nder. 
by  is  a  fixture  while  they  are  so.  Ndthor 
mother,  sister,  iriend,  nor  firolic,  ewr  de- 
tained  him  here  before  for  a  month  to- 


their  capabilities  of  disinterested  aflfec-  ^"JhTr.  Sfe  wasgoingaway  inaid^^ 

tion ;  for  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  be-  ^^^^  ^^  j^^  j^^  ^  /      h^ve  bSn 

come  closely  acquamted  with  any  one  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Enderby  has  dropped 

without  thmking  better  of  human  na-  all  menUon  of  the  external  world.  .  .  •  . 

ture  ;  men's  faults  appear  greatest  at  B^t  who  are  they  ?  you  want  to  know — 

a  distance,  and  chiefly  concern  their  they  are  distant  cousins  of  Mr.  Grey'a, 

dealings  with  strangers.    But  a  belief  just  over  twenty,  and  their  name  is  Ibbot- 

that  a  given  individual  will  feel  an  afi^  son.   *  Are  they  nandsome  T  is  your  next 

tion  for  a  definite  object,  though  it  may  question.    The  eldest,  Hester,  is  beautifid 

be  desirable  if  it  is  necessary  to  our  hap-  as  the  evening  star.     Margaret  Is  very 

olness,  can  never  be  a  postulate  of  rea-  different.    It  does  not  matter  what  she  is 

son,  or  a  duty ;  it  is  not  faith  but  opi-  *■  to  beauty,  for  the  question  seemsnevm 
nion,  and  must  rest  upon  outward  facts, 
unless  it  can  be  changed  into  conviction 
by  the  consciously  reciprocal  magnet- 
ism of  love,  or  in  a  smaller  degree  by 
the  freemasonry  of  friendship.    Those 


to  have  entered  her  own  mind.  I  doafat 
whether  it  has  oflen  occurred  to  her,  who- 
tber  she  can  be  this,  or  that,  or  theoUier 
— she  i«,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  mat- 
ter. SiMsh  pure  exiwtence  without  ones. 
—  ,  I'-xL  ^' A  e  tion,  without  introspection,  without  hesi- 

are  happy,  who  in  the  completeness  of  ^^^^  ^^  consciousness,  I  never  saw  in 
their  being  can  dispense  with  all  proore  ^^y  o^o  above  eight  years  old.  Yet  she  is 
of  retuined  aflecticxi,  and  be  contented  ^ge ;  it  becomes  not  me  to  estimate  how 
with  loving,  while  they  are  always  the  wise.  You  will  ask  how  I  know  this  aL 
most  beloved.  ready.  I  knew  it  the  first  day  I  saw  them ; 

Of  8tich  a  character  is  Margaret  lb-    I  knew  it  by  her  infinite  dmplicity,  from 
botson ;  devoted  to  all  around  her  with-    which  all  selfishness  is  discharged,  and 


into  which  no  folly  can  enter. 
Her  affection  for  her  enter  is  a  sort  of 
passion.  It  has  some  of  the  features  of 
the  serene  guardianship  of  one  fkom  on 
high ;  but  it  is  yet  mcure  like  the  paaBon- 
ate  servitude— of  the  benefited  to  a  be. 
nefactor  for  instance — which  is  perhaps 
the  most  graoefiU  attitude  in  which  our 

humanity  appears I  go,  grave 

and  longing  to  listen.  I  come  away, 
and  find  I  have  been  talking  more  than 
any  one ;  revealing,  discussing,  as  if  I 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  both  Hope  and    were  the  teacher,  and  not  the  learner ; 

Enderby  fell  in  love  with  her,  before   —you  will  say  the  worshipper.    Say  it  if 


out  a  thougkt  of  self,  and  unconsciously 
receivinff  ner  reward  in  the  afilection 
which  she  universally  inspires.  She 
has  all  the  coirage,  and  firmness,  and 
practical  wisdom  which  in  man  or  wo- 
man accompany  singlemindedness. 

A  ouiet  mind,  a  patient  mood, 
And  not  disdaining  any , 

Kot  gibing,  gadding,  gaudy,  and 
Sweet  faculties  had  many. 


she  has  been  at  Deerbrook  for  many 
weeks.  We  wdl  borrow  Mr.  Hope's 
account  of  her  in  a  letter  to  a  brother 
in  India. 

»*  Th^re  are  two  ladies  here  from  Bir. 
mingham,  so  far  beyond  any  ladies  that 


you  win.  Our  whole  little  world  wor- 
ships the  one  or  the  other.  Hester  is 
also  well  worthy  of  w<mhip.  If  ttieie 
were  nothing  but  her  beauty,  she  would 
have  a  wider  wodd  than  ours  of  Deer- 
brook  at  hef  feet.  Bat  she  has  muoh 
more,  ghf  is  what  you  would  o«U«  true 
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wQBuu    8he  hts  a  gemewfu  moU  tUpng 
ifcctinii,  and  a  si]ace|>tibiLitj  which  in. 

tctieres  with  her  serenity She  will 

be  a  deroted  wife  ;  hot  Margaret  does 
not  wait  to  be  a  wife  to  be  deroted.  Her 
fifr  has  been  deToiedneee,  and  will  be  to 
fte  end.  If  she  were  left  the  last  of  her 
laee,  she  would  spend  her  life  in  worship. 
jag  the  unseen  that  lay  abont  her,  and 
woold  be  as  unaware  of  herself  as  now. 
....  The  homage  to  Hester  is  risible 
SBOiifh.  But  I  also  see  Sjdney  Grey 
^wing  manly,  and  his  sisters  amiable, 
lader  llAargar«t*s  eye.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
oae  of  OS  so  worthy  of  her,  so  capable  of 
HffifiBliiig  her,  as  Maria  Young ;  they 
are  friends,  and  Maria  Yoaxiff  iv  becom- 
iag  a  new  creature.  Health  and  spirit 
aie  returning  to  that  poor  girl's  counto. 
nanee  ;  there  is  absolutely  a  new  ione  ia 
her  Toiee,  and  a  joyous  strain  in  her 
sparing  oonversa^n,  which  I  for  one 
nerer  recognised  before.  It  is  a  sight  on 
which  angels  might  look  down,  to  see 
Margaret  with  her  earnest  face,  Itetening 
bomMy,  and  loyiugly  serving  the  infirm 
aad  sraeh-tried  friend,  whom  die  herself 
is  daily  hfting  i^  into  life  and  gladness. 

Bat  in  the  mean  time  Hester  has 
pren  aB  her  aflfections  to  Hope.  He 
n  deeeribed  aa  the  fieivowrite  of  all  the 
mlttbitants  of  Deerbrook :  his  influence 
eitenda  to  all ;  even  the  Grey  and  Row. 
hud  ladies  keep  their  iealonsies  quiet 
ID  his  presence.  Yet  ms  character  is 
tefrom  bemg  as  marked  as  that  of 
Mainret;  whether  it  be  that  a 
bidUesB  man  is  less  easy  to  imagine 
than  a  perfect  woman,  or,  as  we  incline 
to  think,  that  in  this  case  the  anthoress 
is  less  at  home,  while  our  criticism  is 
more  exacting.  A  danjgerooB  illness, 
resultmg  from  an  accictent  which  he 
meets  with,  betrays  Hester's  feelings 
to  Mnn  Qrey ;  and  she,  in  her  woman- 
\j  zeal  to  prore  that  she  had  been  ri^ht 
from  the  first,  and  in  her  regard  for  her 
joong  relative,  persuades  Hope  that 
he  is  boond  in  honour  to  return  her 
aSKtion,  and  ask  her  hand.  He  seeks 
an  interview  with  Margaret 

**  *  I  hear  that  you  are  already  think- 
iag  of  retaming  to  Birmingham.  Is  this 
tros  V  *  Yes :  we  shall  go  borne  in  a  few 
days.'  « Then,  before  you  leave  us,  will 
Jim  allow  me  to  ask  your  advice  V  At 
the  word  *  advice*  a  glow  of  pleasure  pass- 
ed  over  Margaret*s  face,  and  she  could 
not  quite  snppress  a  sigh  of  relief.  She 
sow  locked  up,  freely  and  fearlessly.  All 
this  was  gooafer  Mr.  Hope ;  but  it  went 
to  his  heart,  and  for  a  moment  checked 
his  Asech.  He  soon  proceeded,  however 
— *  I  vrant  your  advice  as  a  friend,  and 


ako  iome  infermatio&  whidi  you  alone 
can  give  me.  What  I  have  to  say  relates 
to  your  sister.*  Margaret*8  ecstasy  of  hope 
was  scarcely  controllable.  For  her  sister's 
sake  she  hung  her  head  ui>on  her  bosom, 
the  better  to  conceal  her  joy.  It  was  a 
bitter  moment  for  him,  who  could  not  but 
note,  and  rightly  interpret  the  change  in 
her  countenance  and  manner.  '  I  wish 
to  know,  if  you  have  no  objection  to  tell 
me,  whether  your  sister  is  disengaged.* 
I  have  no  objection  to  say,*  declared  Mar. 
garet,  kxtking  up  cheerftilly,  *  that  my 
sister  i»  not  engaged.*  ....  She  looked 
at  him  with  the  bright  expression  of  sin- 
cerity and  regard,  which  had  touched  his 
heart  ofbsner  and  more  deeply  than  all 
Hester's  beautv.  He  could  not  have  of- 
fered to  shake  hands  at  the  moment,  but 
she  held  out  hers,  and  he  could  not  but 
take  it.  The  door  burst  open  at  the  same 
instant,  and  Mr.  Enderby  entered.  Both 
let  drop  the  band  they  held,  and  looked 
extremely  awkward  and  grave.  A  single 
glance  was  enough  to  send  Mr.  Ehiderby 
away,  without  having  spoken  his  errand, 
which  was  to  summon  Margaret  to  the 
orchard,  for  the  final  shake  of  the  apple- 
tree.  When  he  was  gone,  each  saw  that 
the  fece  of  the  other  was  erimson  :  but 
while  Hope  had  a  look  of  distress  which 
Margaret  wondered  at,  remembering 
how  soon  Mr.  EInderby  would  under, 
stand  the  nature  of  the  interview,  she 
was  struggling  to  restrain  a  laugh. 

The  marriage  takes  place,  and  Mar- 
garet goes  to  live  with  her  sister  and 
brother-in-law,  enjoying  the  brightest 
anticipations.  But  the  old  nurse  and 
servant,  Morris,  who  had  accompanied 
the  sisters  from  Birmingham,  has  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  Mr.  Hope*8  r^ 
feeling  and  warns  her  not  to  be  too 
sangmne.  •**We  never  know.  Miss 
Margaret,  ray  dear,,  how  tbin^  will 
turn  out.  Do  you  remember  Miss  Ste- 
venson, that  married  a  gentleman  her 
family  all  thought  a  great  deal  of,  and 
he  turned  out  a  swindler ;  and  — — -.* 
The  girls  burst  out  a-Iaugbing,  ^d 
Maria  assured  Morris  that  she  couM 
answer  for  no  accident  of  that  kind 
happening  with  regard  to  Mr.  Hope. 
Morr^  laughed  too,  and  said  she  did  not 
mean  that,  but  only  that  she  never  ^w 
any  body  more  confident  of  every  thing 
gomg  right  than  Miss  Stevenson  and 
all  her  &mily;  and  within  a  month 
after  the  wedding  they  were  in  the 
deepest  distress.  That  was  what  she 
meant;  bat  there  were  many  other 
ways  of  distress  happening.  •  There 
is  death,  my  dears/  she  said;  <  remem- 
ber death.  Miss  Margaret' " 
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The  troubles  of  life  soon  begin  to 
come  thick  upon  her :  Hope  dieappoiDts 
her  wish  for  friendly  intimacy,  in  con- 
sequence  of  his  high-principled  deter- 
mination to  overcome  his  former  feel- 
ings towardd  her;  Hester  feels  that 
she  has  not  his  full  confidence,  and  dis. 
tresses  herself  and  all  around  her  with 
the  inequalities  of  her  temper.  If  we 
had  room,  we  might  quote  an  eloquent 
digression  on  the  misery  which  is  caus- 
ed b^  irritability  and  an  exacting  dis- 
position.  There  is  much  truth  in  what 
18  said;  and  3ret  we  doubt  whether 
there  is  not  too  much  blame  and  too 
little  allowance.  But  Miss  Martineau 
is  never  lax  in  questions  of  duty ;  and 
a  tendency  to  strictness  is  better  than 
the  converse.  Hope  votes  at  the 
county  election  against  the  opinions  of 
Deerbrook  and  ofthe  great  man  of  the 
neighbourhood,  Sir  Wilham  Hunter: 
his  popularity  begins  to  fail,  and  his 
wife  is  exposed  to  Sie  petty  impertinen- 
cies  of  the  shopkeepers  and  milliners 
of  the  village.  One  dav  Mrs.  Row- 
land's chil£en  gratify  her  with  the 
information  that  Birs.  Hope  has  been 
met  crying  in  the  road.  ^  What  could 
she  be  crying  for,  papal" — ''Suppose 
you  ask  her,  my  dear.  Had  you  not 
better  go  directly  to  Mr.  Hope's,  and 
ask,  wiUi  our  compliments,  what  Mrs. 
Hope  was  crying  for  at  four  o'clock 
yesterday  afternoon?  Of  course  she 
can  tell  better  than  any  body  else." 
••Nonsense,  Mr.  Rowland,"  observed 
his  lady Soon  after- 
wards Miss  Young  is  intermpted  in 
the  schoolroom  by  a  visit  from  Marga- 
ret, holdmg  little  George  Rowland  by 
the  hand.  «<  Do  you  know  who  sent 
little  Geoi^  with  a  message  to  my 
sister  just  now  1  I  concluded  you  did 
not.  Greorge  has  been  calling  at  my 
brother's  door,  with  his  papa  and  ma- 
ma's compliments,  and  a  request  to 
know  what  Mrs.  Hope  was  crying  for 
yesterday  at  four  o'clock." 

These,  however,  are  not  the  heaviest 
of  Margaret's  sorrows.  Maria  Yonng 
has  brought  her  to  acknowledge  to  her- 
self that  she  loves  Enderby ;  and  he  has 
gone  without  making  any  declaration 
of  his  feelings :  moreover,  Mre.  Row- 
land declares  that  he  has  an  enganfe- 
ment  elsewhere ;  and  she  has  the  pain 
of  thinking  that  she  has  loved  without 
return.  Her  gentle  sufibring  and  resig- 
nation are  touchingly  descnbed :  once 
only,  when  she  ^lls  mto  the  river  in  an 
attempt  to  cross  it  on  the  ice,  she  is 


tempted  to  wish  for  death ;  bat  she  de- 
rives some  consolation  from  the  warmth 
of  attachment  which  herbrother-inJaw 
is  surprised  into  displaying,  and  resolves 
to  content  herself  with  hvingfor  others. 
While  Hope's  prospects  are  rapidly 
getting  worse  and  worse,  Enderby  re- 
turns to  Deerbrook,  proposes  to  Mar- 
garet,   and  explains  all  doubts  and 
difficulties  away ;  but  Margaret  refusee 
to  marry  him  tiU  he  has  entered  on 
his  profession  of  law,  for  which  he  is 
studying,   and   declines  to  leave  b^ 
brother  and  sister  at  a  time  when  they 
want  her  assistance  and  the  aid  of  her 
little  fortune.    Hope  is  insulted  wher. 
ever  he  goes,  in  conseanence  of  stories 
about  bcxly-stealing  and  the  like^  which 
Mrs.   Rowland,   taking  advantage  of 
his  political  unpopulanty,  has  propa. 
gated.    There  is  a  vivid  description 
of  a  mob.attack  on  his  house,  in  which 
Sir  William  Hunter  is  almost  a  par-> 
ticipator.    Here  we  think  Miss  Mar- 
tineau goes  too  fur»    The  petty  spite, 
the    persecuting    spirit,   the  jealous 
mali^ity  of  a  local  autocrat  to  an 
inferior  who  has  of^Msed  his  wishes, 
may  be  expressed  in  many  vexatious 
ways;  but  not,  especially  where  the 
offended  dignitary  is  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  by  his  sitting  complacently  on 
horseback  while  the  rabble  break  his 
enemy's  windows,  or  make  a  bonfire 
of  his  furniture.    If  Sir  William  did 
not  care  for  his  duties,  or  fear  the 
Lord   Chancellor's  interference  with 
the  next  commission,  he  would  at  least 
see  that  proceedings  so  riotous  were 
in  a  high  degree  disrespectful  to  him- 
self.    We   are   delighted,   however, 
with  Lady  Huntor's  proceedings   in 
the  mean  time.    She  knows  that  the 
mob  vnll,   under  the  circumstancee, 
respect   her  carriage,  and  therefore 
drives  slowly  up  the  street  of  Deer- 
brook.     "Sir  William's  popularity/^ 
she  observes  to  Mrs.  Howell  the  nuDi- 
ner, «« is  a  most  fortunate  circumstance 
for  us  all."—  *<Oh  dear!  your  lady, 
ship,  what  should  we  be  not  to  esti- 
mate Sir  William  1     We  have  our 
iaults,  like  other  people;  but  reallyt 
if  we  did  not  know  how  to  value  Sir 

Wilham "  —  "Thank  Heaven,'* 

said  Miss  Miskin,  (the  assistant,) 
"  we  have  not  fallen  so  low  as  that ! 
.  .  .  ."  Her  attentkmto  the  stories 
of  Mr.  Hope's  misdoings,  as  of  bis 
settinir  the  nursemaid's  arm  awrv,  so 
that  tiie  children,  when  she  beckons 
them,  think  that  she  k  motioning  them 
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sway  9*  ba  m^Gsm  of  a  plot  to  fire 
the  cborcb,  from  a  charred  atkk  hav- 
ing been  found  in  the  churchyard ; 
and  finally,  her  slow  return,  in  .the 
taiqjment  of  her  husband's  popularity, 
w^  Sir  William  reading  the  news, 
paper,  to  show  that  he  considered  the 
mk  a  trifling  one ;  and  the  inter- 
n^tioQ  of  ber  satis&ction  when  she 
sees  the  Hopes,  through  their  broken 
window,  eatii^  their  dinner  at  leisure, 
are  all  represented  with  exquisite  truth 
and  humour. 

Just  at  this  time  Blrs.  Uowland  in- 
troduces a  new  surgeon,  Sir.  Walcot, 
who  obtains  nearly  the  whole  of  Hope^s 
mctice.  He  is  obliged  to  part  with 
as  horse,  and  with  one  servant  after 
another,  till  Mcxris  only  remains ;  and 
fliie  stays  only  till  Hester  is  recovered 
after  her  confinement,  and  then  de- 
parts. Margaret  and  Enderby  are 
wain  estranged  from  one  another  by 
lua.  Rowland's  contrivances ;  but  she 
IB  now  relieved  from  her  former  fear 
of  having  loved  without  requital,  and 
comforts  herself  by  the  exertions  which 
are  Decessary  to  assist  in  the  domestic 
a&irs.  Hester*s  character  meanwhile 
rises  as  she  is  tried  :  she  can  bear 
hardship  better  than  supposed  neglect, 
and  finds  it  easier  to  forgive  great 
oflfences  than  small.  There  is  no  part 
of  the  story  more  interesting  or  more 
true  to  nature  than  this.  Hope  is 
happy  as  he  sees  the  removd  of  her 
fonner  weaknesses,  and  she  feels  his 
increased  love ;  while  Margaret  is 
contented  with  her  own  usefukiess, 
and  with  the  removal  of  her  fears  for 
her  sister.  The  cheerful  exertions  of 
the  three,  to  tpue  each  other  in  the 
unavoidable  hardships  which  now  sur- 
rocmd  them,  are  their  own  recompense, 
and  Mrs.  fiowland  feels  with  disap- 
pointment that  she  has  Med  in  her 
reven^.  A  time  of  scarcity  and  dis- 
tress is  by  this  time  approaching  in 
Deerbrook :  robberies  are  frequent, 
and  Hope's  bouse  does  not  escape. 
The  satis&ction  of  Margaret  and 
Maria  Yoong,  who  are  sitti^  tcMrether 
when    the   thieves   enter,  at  &ding 

RJBCBIVBD.  £,  9.  d. 

Capital  in  band,     •      .      .    350    0  0 

iMome  of  Hester  and  Margt.  210  0  0 
Ftmctice,  at  jC350  per  annum, 

for  six  months,  .  175    0  0 

Do.  at  Je350  for  three  months,     63  10  0 

Do.  at  XSQ,  for  nine  months,    37  10  0 

Sondn'es, 10    0  0 

ToUJ,  JI845    0    0 


that  they  are,  after  all,  not  half  so 
much  finghtened  as  they  expected,  is 
pleasantly  described;  but  Margaret 
has  to  lament  the  loss  of  a  rinff  which 
she  values  as  Enderby 's  gift.  Matters 
grow  still  worse :  an  epidemic  fever 
comes,  and  the  sisters  devote  them- 
selves to  the  relief  of  their  poorer 
neighbours,  who  begin  to  admit  that 
Hope  did  not  deserve  to  be  pelted— a 
sentiment  in  wliich  even  the  great  Sir 
William,  who  has  shut  himself  up  %t 
home  for  fear  of  infection,  is  reported 
to  agree.  In  oae  of  her  visits,  Mar- 
garet iias  her  ring  restored  to  her  by 
a  dying  man,  whom  she  recognises 
as  the  robber,  and  soon  afterwards 
finds  thQ  omen  justified  bv  Enderby's 
return,  and  Mrs.  Rowland's  confession 
of  the  falsehoods  she  had  used.  Buf 
before  we  quit  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Hopes,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  investi- 
^te  the  probabilities  of  their  having 
been  in  realitjr  reduced  to  such  penury, 
that  Dr.  Levitt,  calling  one  day  at 
dinner,  has  to  sit  down  to  a  bowl  of 
potatoes  and  a  pitcher  of  water.  Now, 
Mr.  Hope's  practice,  at  the  full,  must 
evidently  have  been  worth  j^50  a- 
vear  ;  nor  would  so  prudent  a  man 
have  married  without  having  at  least 
one  year's  income  in  advance^  The 
sisters,  between  them,  had  £140  a- 
year ;  and  a  few  pounds  were  received 
for  contribution  to  medical  periodicals. 
The  decline  of  practice  did  not  com. 
mence  till  the  summer  after  their  mar- 
riage, while  their  poverty  came  to  a 
climax  early  in  the  following  spring  ; 
we  may  therefore  fairly  assume  that 
it  brought  in  jS250  during  the  year, 
and  Uiat  at  the  worst  it  never  sunk 
below  JC50.  The  rent  of  the  comer 
house  at  Deerbrook,  unfurnished, 
could  scarcely  exceed  jCdO.  We  will 
allow  £^  more  for  taxes,  £10  for  rates, 
and  put  the  housekeeping  expenses 
before  the  reduction  of'^  the  establish- 
ment at  £200,  which  is  rather  above 
the  mark,  and  we  shall  have  the  fol- 
lowing result  as  the  receipt  and  ex- 
penditure fi^m  the  first  autumn  to  the 
spring  twelvemonth : — 

FUJDu  £.     '.    d. 

Rent, 45  0  0 

Rates  and  taxes,      .      .     ,  15  0  0 

Clothes,  &c.,  •  .  .  .  75  0  0 
House  bills,  &  servants*  wages 

for  nine  months,  at  JCSOO,  150  0  0 

Do.  for  nine  months,  at  £70,  52  10  0 

Sundries,        .       •       •    .  10  0  0 
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'  Leaving  a  balance  at  the  end  of  the 
period  of  ad?eiwty  of  £497,  10s  of 
which  at  least  £147,  IQb^  the  sorpliw 
above  the  original  capital,  would  have 
been  fairly  applicable  to  the  purchase 
of  meat  for  dinner,  and  the  hire  of  a 
servant  girl,  who  mi^ht  have  saved 
Marsaret  the  occnpation  of  sweeping 
the  noora.  We  hope  that  an  authoress 
who  understands  public  and  private 
finance  so  well,  wUl  avoid  similar  er> 
rors  in  future. 

The  tide  of  popularity  now  begins 
again  to  cliange.  Hope's  practice  re- 
turns,  and  he  forms  an  advantageous 
partnership  with  his  rival,  Mr.  Walcot, 
whom  a  similarity  of  character  has  re- 
commended to  the  good  graces  of  So- 
phia Grey.  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Hunter  graciously  invite  the  whole 
connection  to  dmner;  but  Biargaret 
spends  the  evening  with  her  mend 
Maria  Young. 

••  <  Tou  must  take  some  of  our  hya- 
cinths with  yon  to  London,  and  see 
whether  they  will  not  blossom  there,' 
said  Maria,  answering  to  her  friend's 
thought— •  I  hardly  know  whether 
there  would  be  most  pain  or  pleasure 
in  seeing  plants  sprout,  and  then  wither, 
in  the  little  balcony  of  a  back  drawing- 
room  which  overiooks  gables  or  stables, 
instead  of  those  delicious  green  mea- 
dows.'— *How  fond  you  were,  two 
years  ago,  of  imaginmg  the  bliss  of 
living  always  in  the  sight  of  this  very 
landscape !  Yet  it  has  yielded  ahready 
to  the  back  drawing-room,  with  a  pro- 
spect of  gables  and  stables.' — *  We 
snail  come  and  look  on  your  woods 
sometimes,  you  know.  I  am  not  bid- 
ding good-by  to  this  {dace,  or  to  you ; 
God  forbid!' — «Now  tell  me,  Maiga- 
ret,'  said  Maria,  after  a  pause;  «teU 
me  when  you  are  to  be  married.'— 
*  That  is  just  what  I  was  about  to  do. 
We  go  on  Tuesday.' — 'Indeed!  in 
three  days ;  but  why  should  it  not  be 
so  ?  It  IS  a  weary  time  since  you  pro. 
mised  first' — <  A  year  ago  there  were 
reasons,  as  Philip  admits  now.  why  I 
could  not  leave  Hester  and  Edward. 
There  are  no  such  reasons  now.  They 
are  prosperous ; — ^their  days  of  strug- 
gle,  when  they  wanted  me — my  head, 
my  hands,  my  little  income — are  past ; 
—Edward's  practice  has  come  back 
to  him.  Tnere  is  nothing  more  to 
fear  for  them.' — •  You  have  done  your 
^y  by  them;  now — ' — *  My  duty! 
what  has  it  been  to  theirs  t  O,  Mana, 
what  a  speetade  has  that  been!  When 


1  think  how  they  have  overcome  evil 
with  good,  how  they  have  endured, 
bow  forgiven,  how  toiled  and  watched 
oa  their  enemies'  behalf  till  they  have 
ruled  dl  the  minds  and  touched  all  the 
heurts  of  fiiends  and  fides  fcr  oules 
round,  I  think  tlMirs  the  most  gracioaB 
tribulatiou  that  ever  befelL  At  home — 
O  even  you  do  not  know  what  a  home 
it  is !—  .  .  .  .  <  Whose  horse  do  I 
hear  stopping  at  the  stable?' — 'It  is 
Philip's.  He  has  galloped  home  be- 
fore the  rest,'  said  Margaret,  drawipg' 
back  from  the  window  with  the  smile 
still  oo  her  &ce. — <  Now,  Maria,  before 
any  one  comes,  tell  me — ^wonld  you 
like  to  be  with  me  on  Tuesday  mom. 
ing,  or  not  t  Do  as  you  like.' — *  I  will 
come,  to  be  sure,'  said  Maria,  smiling  ; 
( and  now,  while  there  is  any  twili^it 
left,  go  and  give  Mr.  Enderbythe  walk 
in  the  shrubbery  that  he  gallqped  home 
for.' — Margaret  kept  I%ilip  waitings, 
while  she  lighted  her  friend's  lamp; 
and  its  gleam  shone  from  the  window 
of  the  summer-house  for  long,  while* 
talkmg  of  Maria,  the  lovers  paced  the 
shrubbery,  and  let  the  twilight  go." 

The  extracts  which  we  nave  given 
will  be  sufficient  proofn  of  the  great 
beauty  of  Miss  Martineau's  style,  of 
which  the  only  &ult  is  an  occasional 
tension  both  of  thought  and  language, 
which  interferes  wiu  the  usual  har- 
mony of  the  composition.  Superla- 
tives  and  strong  phrases  always  betray 
the  presence  of  half  truths,  of  thoughts 
seen  in  a  larger  than  due  prpportioii 
to  others,  or  of  a  proselytiaiig  and 
argumentative  spirit.  Herdtaioguee 
are  excellent,  and  her  little  playfiil 
touches  of  character  very  happy.  We 
hardly  know  whether  to  admire  most 
the  delineation  of  the  empty  and  shal- 
low Sophia  Grey,  or  of  her  spirited 
brother  Sydney,  who  defines  philoso- 
phy as  bemggood  to  know  how  to  do 
things.  ««*  What  sort  of  things  1' — 
'Why,  to  make  phosphorus  lights, 
and  electrify  people,  as  Dr.  Levitt  did 
when  he  made  Sophia  jump  off  the 
stool  with  glass  legs.' — Sophia  was  sure 
that  any  one  else  would  have  jumped 
off  the  stool  as  she  did.  She  shoald 
take  good  care  never  to  jump  on  it 
again:"— a  female  if;noratio  eieneki, 
which  is  enough  by  itself  to  explain 
the  yoonj^  lady's  character.  When 
the  election  is  coming  on,  Sydney 
wears  a  splendid  green  and  oranm 
cockade,  and  shows  Margaret  a  con* 
ing-pin  stook  upright  unoer  each  bow. 
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**'Iint  it  horrid r  said 8<H>faia.—«Hor. 
rid !  not  half  so  horrid  as  &h.hook8. 
....  Which  do  yoa  use  V  beinqturet 
of  his  political  opponent,  William  Ls- 
fitt.  The  cciirtBtm>  between  Mr.  Wak 
oqC  and  Sophia  Ctrey  is  an  admirable 
ipedmen  erf  the  moral  and  iniellectiial 
agreement  which  love  requires  or  pro- 
oiDSB.    Their  first  acquaintance  takes 
piaoe  at  a  water  party,  and  is  com* 
meneed  by  Walcot's  repeating  some 
Kms  to  the  Betting  sun,  which  he  had 
Iflvned  when  a  little  boy.    «« He  asked 
her  whether  it  was  not  a  sweet  idea»- 
thit  of  the  declining  sua  being  like  a 
good  man  going  to  his  rest,  to  rise 
mok  UMnorrow  momiog.  Sophia  was 
ioad  of  poetry  that  was  not  too  difficult, 
and  DOW  felt  little  disincfination  to  ob- 
aerre  her  Other's  directions  about  be- 
iae  octlX  to  Mr.  Walcot"    Then  he  is 
Mefated  at  finding  that  Miss  Grey  has 
nad  some  of  Cowper's  writingB,  and  at 
Qos  time  coold    repeat  those  sweet 
bes,  be^ning,  «*  the  rose  had  been 
washed,  just  washed  in  a  shower,"  and 
Mr.  Waicot  repeats  some  of  the  Teak 
to  her,  and  she  is  sorry  ibr  people  who 
are  not  fond  ef  poetry.  Thenheteeaks 
the  ring  of  her  parasol,  and  expresses 
the  deepest  sorrow,  while  she  assures 
bim  it  »  of  no  consequence.    *• « Do 
not  be  too  good  to  me,*  he  whispered  ; 
*  I  triHt  I  know  my  duty  better  than  to 
take  yoQ   at  your  word.    From  my 
saxhest  years  my  parents  have  instilled 
into  me  the  doty  of  making  reparation 
for  the  iDJories  we  cause  to  others.' — 
Sophia  ^?e  him  an  aflfoctmg  look  of 
approbation,  and  asked  with  much  in- 
terest where  his  parents  lived,  and 
bow  many  brothers  and  sisters  he  had, 
and  assured  him  at  last  that  she  saw  be 
bekx^ged  to  a  charming  &mily." 

We  might  also  refer  to  the  pleasmg 
chsiaeter  of  the  kind,  simple-minded 
old  Mrs.  Eederby :  bat  we  have  given 
foite  sufficient  quotatioos  to  excite  the 
curiosity  of  our  readers ;  and,  if  we  can 
induce  them  to  seek  amusement  in 
Deerbrodk,  they  will  not  leave  it  without 
iflstfnctioD.  We  have  expressed  our 
■trong  disapprobation  of  didactic  works 
of  art;  yet  thne  is  much  valuable 
knowledge  that  is  best  conveyed 
tfaroagh  fiction.  The  doctrine  of  pru. 
deotial  rules  of  life,  the  guidance  of  the 
pnssioos  and  fedingi,  the  rdatkn  of 
particular  positions  and  circumstances 
to  the  general  laws  of  morality,  know* 
lodge  of  otbero  from  their  less  obvious 
cfaaractensties,  and  of  ouisrives  from 


our  reflected  counterpart  in  othen, 
were  from  <dd  times  tai^t  by  exam- 
pies  drawn  from  experience  and  ob- 
servaticm ;  for  in  all  these  cases  the 
difficulty  is  to  fix  men's  attention,  and 
not  to  satisfy  their  underrtanding.  A 
fiction  true  to  nature  has  the  same  ad- 
vantage over  a  narrative  <A  fects,  that 
an  experiment  deliberately  cbosen  has 
in  physical  science  over  a  casual  obser- 
vatioD.  It  is  not  fitted  to  teach  us  politi- 
cal  wiMbm;  fer  there  we  are  stUl 
learners,  and  the  fects  are  on  too  large 
a  scale  to  be  embraced  in  their  true 
proportion  by  the  imagination :  vet  we 
may  underBtend  hist^  better  by  the 
assistance  of  historical  romance,  be- 
cause  it  su|^>iies  a  palpabfe  resting, 
place  for  our  mind«.  It  does  not  add 
to  the  value  of  Scott's  novels,  that  he 
has  femiliarixed  us  with  a  few  fects  in 
history  which  we  miffht  have  neglects 
ed  ;  nor  is  he  to  be  blamed  for  varia. 
tions  from  actual  fects,  which  oo^ht  not 
to  mislead  us.  The  true  service  he 
has  conferred  upon  us,  consists  in  his 
having  supplied  the  defect  of  our  own 
imaginations  so  fer  as  to  bring  before 
us  men  of  a  distant  age  as  red  livin^r 
men  of  flesh  and  blood.  Probablv  their 
life  was  not  actually  such  as  he  de- 
scribes it ;  but  the  life  which  he  repre- 
sents might  have  existed,  and  is,  there- 
fore, more  like  the  fost  reality  than  any 
vapie  abstraction  which  we,  of  the  pro- 
saic  world,  couM  form  for  ourselves. 
An  hypothesis  sufficient  for  the  pheno- 
mena IS  not  a  vera  causa ;  but  it  en. 
ables  the  mind  to  comprehend  them 
much  better  than  a  vera  catua  might, 
which  was  insufficient  for  the  &cts. 
The  ^reat  principles  of  action  are  thA 
same  m  all  places  and  at  all  times ; 
but  we  are  too  much  accustomed  to 
identify  them  with  the  form  which  they 
happen  to  wear  within  our  individiHU 
experience^ — an  idolatry  which  the  ima- 
gination alone  can  destroy,  by  convinc- 
mg  us  of  their  existence  in  other  and 
pCThaps  opposite  combmations.  Goetz 
of  Berlichmgen  almost  persuaded  the 
youth  of  QmaMnj  that  chivah^os  ho- 
nesty  was  identical  with  the  iron  rude- 
ness of  their  robber  ancestors ;  but  the 
fentastic  confusion  was  more  easily  dis- 
entangled than  it  would  have  been,  if 
they  Iwd  continued  to  limit  their  wor- 
Mp  of  good  to  some  casual  idol  of  the 
day. 

The  novelists  of  contemporaneous 
social  life  may  also  enlarge  our  experi. 
ence,  by  teaching  us  to  Uiink  and  feel 
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with  characteiB  dianmilar  to  cm  own, 
and  incidentally,  by  the  practical  truths 
Which  thoee  are  most  likely  to  discover 
who  have  made  human  nature  most 
their  study.  The  habit  of  accurate  ob- 
servation, either  in  physics  or  psycho- 
logy, is  difiused  by  ashion  and  imita- 
tion ;  and  even  among  many  coounon- 
place  writers  of  the  present  day*  an  ob- 
servant critic  may  collect  valuable, 
though  isolated  truths.  In  the  best 
class  of  novels  they  abound,  and  may 
perhaps  form  a  sufficient  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  time,  the  weakening  of 
the  taste,  and  the  morbid  sensibility 
which  novel  reading  is  said  to  produce. 
To  the  young  it  may  be  dangerous  in 
all  these  respects,  but  to  matured  minds 
the  dangers  cannot  be  great:  those 
who  can  appreciate  more  solid  food  are 
little  likely  to  prefer  fiction,  except  as 
an  occasioual  relaxation,  and  the  rest 
are  often  brought  by  the  charm  of  plots 
and  catastrophes  within  the  reach  of  in- 
struction,  and  of  the  influence  of  litera. 
ture,  which  almost  always  maintains  a 
moral  elevation  one  d^^ree  above  that 
of  the  society  in  the  midst  of  which  it 


Yet  it.  must  be  admitted,  that  in 
works  of  the  imagination  it  is  very  sel- 
dom that  the  laws  of  morality  are  not 
in  some  degree  violated  by  errors 
geethetical  as  much  as  ethical,  and  pro- 
ceeding, we  believe,  rather  from  intel- 
lectual imperfections,  than  from  want 
of  principle.  In  real  life,  instruction 
may  be  drawn  from  every  character, 
good,  bad^  or  mixed ;  but  in  fiction  the 
moral  is  implicitly  made  to  our  hands, 
and  it  is  not  always  so  easy  to  despise 
tN  sdfish  or  dishonest  hero,  whom  his 
parent  delights  to  honour.  Smollett's 
mean  and  scoundrel  lieroes  are  set  off 
by  a  showy  exterior,  and  by  the  au- 
thor's evident  s^pathy.  Childe  Ha. 
rold's  selfish  stickiness  is  the  prototype 
of  half  our  modem  heroes  of  romance ; 
and  we  fregret  to  say  that  we  can 
scarcely  remember  a  sentimental  and 
disinterested  character  in  Sir  Ljrtton 
Bulwer's  wcnrks,  who  does  not,  by  some 
moral  malformation,  deserve  the  hang- 
ing to  which  two  or  three  of  them  are 
very  justly  sentenced.     In  this  defect 


will  be  found  the  cause  which  prevents 
them,  brilliant  as  they  often  are  in  de- 
tail, from  takii^  a  place  among  stan- 
dard works  of  art.  Captain  Manyat  is 
not  exempt  from  the  same  reproach ; 
but  in  his  &vourites  the  moral  one- 
sidedness  takes  the  less  dai^ferous 
form  of  petty  fraud  and  deception,  as  in 
the  instance  of  Mr.  Japhet  Newlaud. 
The  inferior  herd  of  writers  naturally 
carry  to  excess  the  error  of  their  bet- 
ters— a  fe€t  which  confirms  us  in  our 
belie>^  that  it  originates  in  an  intellect- 
ual incapacity  to  see  the  real  interest 
and  beautv  of  simple  rectitude.  Shak. 
speare  did  not  require,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  dramatic  interest  or  subhoiity, 
the  daring  sins  and  wild  questioningB 
<^  moral  truth,  in  which  Ford  and 
Webster  delighted.  Scott,  with  little 
thought  of  teaching,  always  favours  the 
plain  and  natural  distinctions  between 
right  and  wrong.  Miss  Austin  with  still 
less,  and  Miss  Edgeworth  with  little 
more  preten^on,  contrive  always  to 
leave  an  impression  favourable  to  truth 
and  goodness. 

In  this.  Miss  Martineau  shows  true 
genius.  She  never  deifies  selfishnsis 
under  any  disguise ;  she  never  sympa* 
thizes,  like  the  clever  and  shaUow  no. 
velists  of  fiEudiion,  with  mere  power  and 
prosperity;  but  uniformly  le^  us  to 
observe  and  admire  the  simple  per- 
formance of  duty.  The  class  in  which 
^e  has  chosen  to  place  hercharacterB, 
is  as  suitable  as  ai^  other.  The  k)wec 
station  would  not  have  admitted  of 
sufikient  refinement;  and  one  whidi 
was  much  higher,  wouM  perhaps  not 
have  given  so  fevourable  an  opportuni- 
ty of  introducmg  the  domestic  details  in 
which  she  so  peculiarly  ezcdi.  We 
doubt  not  that  some  of  her  readers  will 
have  sneered  at  country  apotbecanes 
aud  timber  merchants,  as  they  wodd 
sneer  at  Jeanie  Deans^  if  she  had  now 
her  character  to  mal^e.  Foroanehwf» 
we  should  feel  indebted  to  her,  if  she 
had  done  no  more  than  describe  the 
wisdom,  the  purity,  and  the  cheeifel 
simplicity  of  Margaret  Ibbotscm— 

*  To  show  OS  how  divine  a  thing 
A  woman  may  be  made.' 
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WITH  *•  THE  TRIPS  OF  THE  ULT." 

You  are  too  mat  a   philosopher,  hour  it  remahw  a  myitery  to  eveiy  one 
my  loved,    my   bonoored,   much  re-  but  myself  and  yoa.    I  have  foimd  it 
apected  North !  to  be  surprised  at  any  out  by  mere  accident      Havinff  eat 
tfaxn^ ;    you  \criDy    therefi^,    perhaps  down  one  day  to  finish  the  second  part 
letam    your    accustomed    equanimity  of  my  *«  Theory  on  the  innate  forces  of 
when  you  see  a  communication  from  the  mathematical  zero,"  of  which  yoa 
me,  written   with  those  hieroglyphic  kindly    expressed    so    favourable  ui 
capitals  to  each  line,  and  mystenous  opinion,  I    found,  invduntarily  as  it 
flbn^es  of  admiration  at  the   end  of  were,  a  secret  power  conducting  my 
them,  which  are  generaUy  supposed  pen  in  the  most  extraordinary  man- 
to  coostitote  poetry.     But  I  declare  ner  imaginable.    First  a  huge  capital, 
to  you,  I  wcNild  have  written  in  my  then  a  long  line,  ending  in  a  powerful 
on&iary  sprawling  hand  if  I  possibly  word  of  one  syllable,  supported  by  a 
cookL     I  have  tned,  I  assure  you,  to  note  of  interrogation.    Then  a  second 
retain  the  steadiness  and  sobnety  of  Hne,  of  exactly  the  same  length,  ending 
iDy  usual  demeanour ;  but  all  in  vdn.  in  a  very  similar  word  to  me  fonner, 
Living  in  my  present  situation,  it  is  and  supported  by  a  long  mark  of  ad- 
imposrable  to  thmk  in  prose.     Hills  miration,   which  I  concluded  was  the 
and    valleys  !    seas  and    cUfb  ! — ^you   answer  to  the  interrogatory  of  the  first 
would  awake  the  Nine  Muses  in  the  I  looked  at  the  two  lines,  folded  iro 
soul  of  an  attorney.    No  wonder,  then,  the  paper  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
yoo  have  put  a  person  who  does  not  felt  an  internal  conviction  that  I  was 
eojoy  the  advantage  of  bekmgiuff  to  — a  poet !     How  very  strange   this 
the  profiesBbn  into  a  state  of  perturoa-  was  !  I  told  nobody  of  my  discovery ; 
tion  difficult  to  be  described.     The  but  for  a  long  time  amused  myself  in 
attack  first  came  on  me  about  eighteen  secret  by  watching  the  very  curious 
moDths    ago,    accompanied    with   a  proceedings  of  my  pen.    There  it  was 
strange  singii^   in  the  bead,  which  -—hard  at  work---8apphics  and  Adon- 
fBDeraOy    to(£  tiie  tune  of   one  of  ians— Heroics  and    Alexandrines— let 
Carapbeirs  baQads.  Late  on  Saturday  the  subject  be  what  it  would  ;  and 
nighta,  and  early  on  Sunday  mom-  every  now  and  then  appeared  such 
ings,  I  was  haunted  with  the  ^  Mari.  words  as  «•  tremendous  ocean  stream  !'' 
Den  of  England"  and  the  '•  Battle  of  —*•  billowy  waste!"  till  at  last,  by 
the  Baltic  r'  but  all  this  time  I  con.  dint  of  much  meditation,  I  concluded 
timed  unconsdons  of  my  very  alarm-  that  I  was  inspired  by  some  Nereid, 
ing  state.    1^  wife— you  remember  and   that   my  Hippoorene   was  salt 
h»  as  Betsy  Gallagher  of  Portnamudc   water. 

—to  be  sure,  occasionally  looked  at  The  only  reason  I  canassiffu  for  all 
me  with  a  very  dubious  expression  this,  is  the  locale  of  my  dwelling- 
when  I  had  jgiven  utterance  to  any  of  bouse*  When  I  used  to  be  a  steady 
the  more  vivid  of  my  exclamations,  sensible  contributor,  Mr.  North— alas ! 
and  occasioDally  shook  her  head.  At  that  such  days  are  d^Nuted— yoa 
last,  under  pretence  of  my  having  a  remember  I  lived  nearly  m  the  heart 
digfat  oold,  a  physician  was  sent  for.  of  England.  When  the  wind  blew,  it 
He  prescribed  a  diltt:ent  perusal  of  only  drove  the  smoke  down  my  chim- 
Acts  ci  Barliament,  the  London  Di-  ^^y  or  endangered  the  equilibrium  of 
rectory,  and  some  treatises  in  blank  a  haystack— when  the  weather  was 
vene  on  the  judgment  of  the  Flood  cahn,  the  fields  looked  very  well,  and 
and  the  medicmaf  skill  of  the  Ante-  the  ditches  gradually  became  dry.  In 
(fibivians.  ¥wm  these  latter  I  derived  some  evil  hour  I  determined  to  settle 
considerable  benefit ;  but  the  Acts  of  by  the  sea-side,  and  a  pretty  setiibig  it 
Parliament,  and  even  a  special  High-  1^  been.  I  got  possession  of  whatis 
way  Act,  which  I  read  carefully  at  caOed  a  marine  villa,  and  there  can  be 
bedtime,  were  of  no  avail  Every  nomanner  of  doubt  that  it  is  as  marine 
body  was  nonplussed  to  find  out  tbie  as  it  is  possible  for  any  terrestrial  ob- 
eanse  of  my  comf^aint;  and  to  this  ject  to  be.    It  is  a  small  cottage,  neariy 
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ou  the  ledge  ofaslopipg  piece  of  ground,  tioued  prosaic,  floating  under  thoee 
at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  sea.  Fish  majestic  promontories  dt  wioding' 
are  at  all  times  disporting  themselves  round  those  beautiful  indentations  1  I 
within  two  hundred  feet  of  my  dining,  took  a  Whig  barrister  out  with  me  only 
room  ;  so  that,  when  by  any  accident  once,  and  1^  sent  me  a  sonnet  next 
they  find  themselves  on  my  table,  the  morning.  I  tried  the  same  process  on 
chainge  of  circumstances  must  be  so  various  others— on  an  architect,  a 
slight  as  to  be  comparatively  unob-  special  pleader,  a  clergyman,  a  aoU 
served.  Very  difierent  from  the  sen.  dier, — they  all  sent  me  poetical  efPu- 
sations  of  a  turbot,  that  finds  itself  sions  of  extraordinary  beauty.  If  you 
boiled  all  to  ra^  in  the  heart  of  War-  will  send  me  from  Eidinbui]gh  a  W.  S. 
wickshire.  This  must  indeed  be  very  under  fifty,  or  an  advocate  m  the  fuIL 
disagreeable  to  an  animal  so  little  ac-  est  practice,  I  wiU  let  you  know  the 
customed  to  travelling  by  land ;  and  I  result  of  the  experiment.  The  only 
wonder  there  is  no  Humane  Society  to  one  it  has  hitherto  failed  with  is  a 
confine  the  eating  of  fish  to  places  banker ;  but  it  was  in  the  very  middle 
within  a  verf  limited  distance  of  their  of  the  monetary  crisis,  and  cannot, 
usual  dwelhng-place.  But  this  is  a  therefore,  be  considered  a  &ir  trial, 
remark  which  you  had  better  enclose  But  there  are  grander  and  more 
in  a  parenthesis.  I  was  describing  my  stirring  sights  than  bays  and  head- 
c6ttage,  which  belongs  to  no  otdet  of  lands.  Sometimes  the  whole  sea  seems 
architecture,  uid  ^  despised  the  covered  with  sails.  I  have  counted  a^ 
modek  of  the  temples  of  Greece,  uid  hundred  and  e^ffhty  vessels  in  sight  at* 
the  public  buildings  of  Rome.  With  one  time;  Whenever  •<  the  British 
the  excepticm  of  its  never  going  afloat,  fleet  up  Channel  steers,"  it  must  aU 
it  micht  very  well  pass  for  a  ship«  ways  come  within  range  of  a  very 
Inhigh  winds,  the  noises  of  its  outside  moderately  good  pair  of  eyes,  and  with 
Abutters  and  somewhat  ancient  doors,  a  telescope  you  can  see  the  whole 
with  the  sound  of  the  sea  so  close,  re-  equipage,  from  the  admiral  to  the 
mind  one  so  much  of  a  Leitb  smack  (^  smallest  of  the  mids.  While  it  im 
Scarborough,  that  I  can  confidently  sweeping  past,  like  a  great  peristre- 
recommeim  it  as  possessing  all  the  phic  panorama,  no  human  being  can 
advantages  of  a  sea  voyage  withcmt  expect  one  to  retain  his  phlegmatic 
any  of  its  dangers.  It  was  here  my  ennaiiimity,  or  write  the  second  pait 
malady  began  ;  but  perhaps  the  cir.  ef  a  treatise  *<  on  the  innate  forces  of 
cumstance  that  brought  it  fully  to  a  the  mathematical  sero;"  and  there- 
bead,  was  the  porcine  of  a  sailing  fore  you  will  be  at  no  loss  to  accoont 
boat  I  gave  an  order  to  a  man  at  St»  for  the  delar  of  the  concJudfrig  chap- 
Heleny  who  buikls  most  of  the  fisher,  tors.  I  will  finish  it  the  first  time  I 
men's  boats  on  thia  shore,  to  send  me  go  twenty  miles  ioland  ^-  honour 
a  specimen  of  his  greatest  skill— hand-  bright !— or.  If  I  stay  here,  would  you 
some  to  look  at,  and  which  ceukl  not  have  any  objection  to  take  it  in  rhyme  I 
possibly  be  upset  In  about  three  Occasionally  an  event  occurs  which 
weeks  he  achieved  a  miraele  of  art ;  gives  rise  to  still  more  interest  and 
and  to  the  foot  of  the  above-mentioned  excitement  Some  time  or  other^il 
sfeping  piece  of  ground  came  one  is  su|^;K)sed  in  the  great  storms  of  No. 
evening  a  boat  of  enoraKXJs  strength,,  vember  'dS,  or  January  'SO,  a  vessel 
veiy  wide,  and  with  bows  that  would  loaded  with  timber  must  have  gone 
do  for  a  South  Sea  whaler,  yet  alto-  down,  probably  in  the  night,  about  a 
gether  as  prettily  shaped  a  little  vessel  mile  to  the  westward ;  for  every  now 
as  I  ever  saw.  With  the  help  of  a  and  then,  when  a  stiff  breexe  has  been 
stout  capstan,  two  men  hove  her  un,  blowing  for  a  day  or  two»  a  large  balk 
and  in  about  a  week  she  was  ftmy  of  oak  or  mahogany  is  seen  floating 
ngged,  and  fit  for  any  thing.  It  was  with  the  tide.  Not  a  moment  is  lost 
now  altogether  impossible  to  pretend  by  the  fortunate  discoverer  \  a  boat  m 
to  have  a  grain  of  steadiness  any  instantly  launched,  and  if  be  succeeds 
longer.  The  clifi  here  are  about  in  capturii^  the  w«i4  his  fortune  is 
three  hundred  feet  high,  mnniBg  out,  made.  .A  good  log  of  mahogany  ia 
and  in  all  manner  of  shapes^  so  as  to  worth  sixi^  or  seventy  pounds.  Pieces 
form  numberless  little  bays,  guarded  of  wreck  are  often  seen,  but  generaEy 
each  by  its  own  (headlands  east  and  in  such  rough  weather  that  a  boat 
ixrest    How  could  any  one  have  con-  cannot  be  pushed  through  the  surf; 
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and  once,  kst  April,  the  crowmiig 
event  of  all  was  the  stranding  of  a 
great  West  India  ship  of  five  or  six 
nrndred  tons.  Bat  as  this  is  the  sab- 
JMt  of  Trip  the  Fourth,  I  will  say  no 
■ore  about  it,  except  to  tell  yon  how 
the  peo|^  who  went  on  board  and 
Wped  to  get  her  <^  were  rewarded 
ir  their  activity. 

How  deligfatrol  it  wed  to  be  to  have 
ene^  patriotic  feelings  roosed  to  the 
highest  pitch,  by  hearing  William 
Furen  or  old  Bartley,  dressed  in  the 

egrey  coat,  brown  breeches,  and 
gaiters,  which  the  stage  has  long 
ooDsecrated  to  the  commercial  papas 
of  fiv^  yomi^  heiresses — ^how  de- 
figfatbl  It  was,  I  repeat  to  hear  those 
eicdtent  performen  launch  out  in 
praise  of  the  generosity  and  other  vir- 
tDBB  of  the  British  merchant !  ^  Such 
may  be  the  case  with  high-born  seig. 
neoTB  and  titled  comtes,  but  let  me 
teQ  you,  sir,  a  British  merchant  is  a 

man  who" the  triumphant  shouts 

of  the  shilling  gallery  drowned  the 
remainder  of  the  sentence.  <<  A  Bri- 
tsh  merchant,  sir  ?— as  long  as  you 
have  such  princely  benefactors  you 
need  have  no  r^ret  for  the  want  of 
titled  patrons.  Who  are  so  free— so 
Mberal,— «o  joBt  V  While  Mr.  Bartley 
enunciated  these  profbond  observa. 
tum,  and  stuffed  hn  hands  into  the 
flober^oloared  unmentionables,  above 
described  as  the  characteristic  apparel 
of  the  histrionic  trader,  the  sympathies 
of  the  whole  audience  were  excited, 
and  boxes,  pit,  and  galleij  went  away, 
thoroughly  impressed  with  the  behef 
thattro  most  beneficent  and  disinter*. 
eeted  class  of  her  Majesty's  subjects 
are  those  whose  dafly  a^  hourly  occu. 
petion  it  is  to  turn  an  honest  penny  if 
they  can,  but  at  all  events  a  penny. 

The  forces  I  have  quoted  were  pro- 
bably written  by  merchants'  clerks, 
or  perhaps  the  heads  of  firms  them- 
selves, while  enjoying  a  temporary  re- 
tirement  in  what  some  Itaban  fiddler 
used  to  amuse  the  Prince  of  Wales  by 
calling  his  father's  bi^  house  ;  but 
whether  clerk  or  principal,  their  de- 
clarations must  be  taken  cum  grano. 

But,  wiUi  my  former  vivid  impres- 
aions  of  all  the  virtues  beinfir  embodied 
m  the  occupant  of  a  three-legged  stool 
of  mat  height  in  some  city  lane,  I 
made  no  question  of  the  poor  fellows 
who  went  on  board  the  standed  ship 
within  half  an  hour  of  her  having 
strode,  and  worked  all  night  on  board, 


bemg  amply  rewarded.  They  found 
the  captain  without  any  idea  of  where 
he  was  -,  and  his  spirits  were  proba. 
blv  not  much  exhihrated  when  they 
told  him  his  bowsprit  was  within  two 
cables'  length  of  Donnose.  However, 
with  their  help,  he  strove  to  work  the 
vessel  off;  and,  being  in  hopes  of 
efiectmg  lus  purpsse,  and  prooeedinc 
on  his  voyage  without  having  h« 
misfortune  discovered,  he  refused  to 
tell  his  name  or  the  name  of  his  ves- 
sel. His  passengers  were  much  alarms 
ed,  and  hired  one  of  the  men  to  go 
and  procure  boats  to  be  near  the  ship 
in  case  the  weather  dianged.  He 
performed  this  service  ;  and  the  boats 
he  procured  were  paid  by  the  passeo- 
gers  tl^e  sum  amed  upon.  The  sax 
or  seven  men  who  remained  on  board 
— all  of  them  seaforing  men — ^for  the 
people  along  this  coast,  though  calling 
themselves  masons,  and  carpenters,  and 
other  terrestrial  occupations,  are  all 
more  or  less  bred  to  the  sea — were 
rewarded  next  rooming  with  the  splen* 
did  donation  of  a  glass  of  mm  a-piece, 
which,  as  rum  is  cheap,  and  this  was 
not  of  the  best  quality,  might  amount 
to  the  value  of  three-lud^ience  a 
glass ;  making  in  all,  among  the  six 
men,  the  gross  aggregate  of  nine- 
pence.  On  uie  same  evening,  a  steam- 
boat from  Portsmouth  sn^seeded  in 
getting  her  ofl^  and  there  seemed  no 
neat  chance  of  hearing  any  more  of 
Uie  fortmiate  vessel  or  her  very  liberal 
commander.  A  reverend  gentleman, 
who  resides  near  this,  wrote  a  plaia 
statement  of  these  frets  to  the  county 
paper;  and,  being  furnished  anony- 
mously with  the  names  of  the  ownera, 
he  of  course  expected  from  the  Bri- 
tish merchants,  whom  Mr.  Bartley  had 
represented  as  so  Hberld  and  just,  some 
compensation  for  the  msii  who  had 
been  so  active  on  their  behalf.  In 
answer,  he  tells  me  he  received  a  copy 
of  an  epistle  sent  to  them  by  the  com- 
mander  of  their  vessel,  denying  that 
the  shore.peopIe  had  ever  been  on 
board;  and  stating  that,  with  the 
solitary  exception  of  the  ship  having 
been  for  a  short  time  on  shore,  there 
was  not  the  slightest  ^und  for  any 
of  the  other  statements  m  the  reverend 
diviners  icommunications.  There  were 
witnesses  without  number  to  the  frets  ; 
I  saw  the  men  with  these  bodily  ^res 
— I  was  on  the  shore  within  for^ 
mmutes  of  her  tAking  the  ground  ; 
and  the  men  themiehres  were  rMdy 
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to  veri^  all  their  sUtements  upon 
oath.  The  commaDder  published  this 
counter-statemeDt,  wherein,  among 
other  things,  he  denies  having  con- 
cealed his  name  or  the  name  of  the 
vessel,  and  cdls  such  an  accusation 
absurd,  because  the  name  was  written 
in  large  letters  on  the  ship's  stem — 
forgetting,  the  worthy  man.  that  a 
da»ness  which  hmdered  him  from 
seeing  the  promontory  of  Dunnose, 
nearly  eight  hundred  feet  high,  might 
excuse  Uie  men  if  they  cbuld  not 
make  out  Uie  ship's  title,  though  writ- 
ten  in  letters  one  or  even  two  feet 
long*  My  reverend  friend  prepared 
an  answer  to  this  unaccountable  mis- 
statement, and  forwarded  it  for  inser- 
tion in  the  next  week's  paper ;  but 
received  in  reply  a  private  communi- 
cation from  the  editor — a  man  of  very 
considerable  abilities  and  excellent 
character— «uggeetin^  that  the  more 
likely  way  of  attaming  his  object, 
namely,  some  remuneration  for  the 
men,  would  be,  not  to  continue  the 
controversy,  especially  as  the  agent 
for  the  vessel  had  promised  to  see  the 
matter  satisfactorily  arranged.  From 
that  hour  to  this  the  p^ets  of  the 
above-named  agent  have  been  herme- 
tically  sealed ;  the  commander  ^oes 
on  his  way  r^oicing  ;  and  the  British 
merchants,  in  spite  of  the  assevera- 
tions of  Mr.  Bartley  and  others,  con- 
tent  themselves  with  the  outlay  of  the 
already  mentioned  ninepence,  in  the 
shape  of  six  glasses  of  rum.  Now 
this  is  pesnmt  exempZt,  and  the  fruits 
of  this  niggardliness  were  very  soon 
after  shown.  One  night,  about  six 
weeks  afterwards,  a  great  fire  was 
perceived  at  sea.  It  was  impossible 
It  could  be  any  thing  else  but  a  burn- 
ing ship.  The  flame  went  on  for  houm 
flaring  up  against  the  sky,  but  not  a 
soul  would  stir  from  shore  to  the  res- 
cue;— alleging,  as  with  one  voice, 
that  they  had  had  enough  to  do  with 
the  other,  and  would  never  trouble 
themselves  either  with  stranded  ves- 
sels or  burning  ones.  It  turned  out 
to  be  a  steam-boat  bound  for  Spain, 
which  sank  after  burning  to  the  wa- 
ter's edge.  The  crew,  however,  were 
saved. 

You're  very  fond  of  mackerel ;  Ire- 
collect  seeing  you  stow  away  sixteen 
soused  in  vinegar  for  luncheon,  in  less 
than  twenty  minutes.  Early  in  the 
minf  the  mackerel  season  begins ; 
that  IS  to  say,  many  boats  of  a  very 


strange  shape  and  rig  are  observed 
crowding  down  to  meet  the  mackerel 
shoals  at  the  chops  of  the  Channel.  As 
the  mighty  hosts  of  those  **  friends  of 
the  people"  come  fiirther  east,  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  increases,  till  you  may 
sometimes  see  eight  or  nine  all  together, 
and  as  their  nets  seem  to  be  filled  every 
time  they  haul,  you  would  naturally 
expect  tliat  mackerel  would  be  plenti- 
ful as  blackberries — and  so,  indeed, 
they  are,  for  blackberries  are  a  rarity 
here.  The  monopolizing  fish-dealers 
of  Portsmouth  and  the  other  large 
towns  on  the  coast,  and,  above  all,  of 
the  omnivorous  London,  step  in  be- 
tween you  and  your  half-dozen  macke- 
rel, and  neither  love  nor  money  can 
procure  you  a  single  scale,  unless  on 
the  marble  slab  of  the  fishmonger. 
Would  you  believe  it,  that  althc^gh 
the  sea  here  is  teeming  witli  fish,  and 
the  purchase  of  boat,  tackle,  and  a 
whole  mile  of  net  would  not  exceed 
jCi60,  there  is  no  regular  mackerel 
boat  belonging  to  this  coast  employed 
in  the  fishing  ?  Why  do  not  a  few  of 
the  natives  join,  and  procure  a  vessel 
and  apparatus  ?  The  gains  are  enor- 
mous. Last  summer  one  of  the 
Brighton  boats  was  fishbg  off  this 
shore,  and  in  one  night  caught  fish 
which  was  soki  to  uie  salesmen  in 
Portsmouth  for  £180.  And  this  is 
not  uncommon.  The  ordinary  race 
of  fishermen  are  too  poor  to  undertake 
the  first  expense  :  but  nothing  would 
be  more  easy,  nor  a  more  judicious— 
not  charity,  but — encouragement  to 
deserving  men,  than  for  a  certain 
number  of  gentlemen  to  advance  the 
necessary  funds,  which  one  season's 
exertion  would  enable  the  fishermen 
to  repay  !  Four  fishermen  and  a  steers- 
man, which  would  constitute  the  crew, 
would  be  passing  rich  with  such  a  pos- 
session. In  H^land,  the  government 
would  give  aU  possible  encouragement 
to  such  a  scheme ;  and  in  Scotland,  I 
feel  sure,  the  funds  would  be  supplied, 
the  boat,  die,  bought^  the  fish  caught, 
and  the  debt  dischargad  in  the  course 
of  three  months.  But  here  there  is  a 
very  migratoiy  population,  attracted 
fh>m  all  parts  of  England  by  the  mild- 
ness of  tne  winter,  and  the  beauty  ol 
the  summer ;  they  seldom  settle  long 
enough  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
amphibious  nnimalg  who  inhabit  little 
huts  unon  the  shore,  and  supplv  them 
vrith  delicious  prawns  and  lobsters  ; 
and  return  to  their  own  dwellings  in 
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tliB  neigbboarhood   of  York  or  Wor-  covering  my  former    reputation    for 

eester,  to    astonish    their   geological  sedatenefls  and  wisdom.    In  that  case 

oe^fabomB     whh    their   thunderbolts  I  will  finish  my  **  theory"  next  month, 

ind  fiossila.    And,   in  the  mean  time,  and  shall  be  caught  tripping  no  more, 

the  mackerel  &11  a  prey  to  more  en-  Meanwhile  I  remain — sparing  you  a 

terpneuig'  piscatcnn  from  Brighton  and  flourish  of  complimentary  trumpets — 

eron  Dover — not  to  mention  Framx,  yours  ever, 
I  am  really  getting  so  dull  and  sensi-  Hannibal  Smith. 

ye,  that  I  begin  to  be  in  hopes  of  re-       Leeward  Cottage^  Bonchurch. 

Ttie  lily  leaveth  the  building-yard  of  Mr.  Burden  of  St.  Helen's,  nearly  a  mile 
from  the  water,  and  is  launch^  amid  the  uncorking  of  several  greybeards,  and 
the  acclamatioos  of  the  spectators. 

'Twas  a  bright  day,  O  lily !  when  the  song 

Of  choral  triumph  swell'd  upon  the  breeze ; 
When,  from  your  pastoral  birthplace  borne  along, 

You  heard,  hr  ofl^  the  glad  voice  of  the  seas 
Uttered  as  if  in  laptore,  as  they  roH'd 

O'er  the  high  Bembridge  barrier  uneontroU'd. 
O  bark  of  many  hopes !  you  seem'd  to  glow 

With  a  new  spirit  as  the  plashmg  iotm 

Gave  you  a  joyous  welcome  to  your  home — 
Your  gkffious  h<Mne,  that  rest  may  never  know ! 


TRIPS  OF  THE  LILT  OF  BONCHUBCH. 
TBIP  THE  FIBST. 

Wherein  the  Liiygoesio  PifrtsmotUh  in  rough  weather^  and  comparte  herself 

gaiOantiy. 

1. 
Tbb  moon  looks  wDd,  but  heed  it  not,  my  boat  is  in  the  bay, 
The  tide  lies  £ur,  the  wind's  our  own,  up  canvass  and  away ! 
Hoist  every  stitch  !  she'll  bear  it  all--e'en  now  she  feels  the  strain, 
Her  bovr  dips  deep^  then  up  she  springs,  and  o'er  the  floods  amain. 

2. 

Off  in  a  shower  from  her  broad  bows  the  baffled  wave  she  throws, 
And  <fer  the  wave,  and  through  the  wave,  right  gallantly  she  goes  ; 
We've  passM  the  Cook*  with  ja^ved  point— East  Dene's  ahready  pass'd  ; 
Cor  shadow,  like  a  white- wing'd  bird,  on  Luccombe's  cove  we  cast 

S. 
Harrah !  the  Yellow  Ledge  we've  reach'd,  and  through  the  Race  we  drive, 
llie  breakers  coil,  and  bubble,  and  hiss — ^the  sea  seems  all  alive ; 
But  on  she  ppoes,  my  lily  hir,  a  queen  o'er  the  wild  sea. 
It  seems  as  if  she  loved  the  strife,  so  buoyant  is  her  glee, 

4 

Now  Shanklin  bay  is  o*er  our  stem,  its  shore  is  foamy  white. 
The  wind  is  fresh'ning — scarce  yon  gull  can  mate  us  in  our  flight ; 
See,  Sandown  soon  is  left  beliind,  and  eastward  still  I  steer, 
Wbaie  round  the  frowning  Culver's  base  yon  angry  waves  you  hear. 


*  llie  Cook — a  dangerous  rock.  When  I  asked  my  boatman  why  it  was  called 
the  Cook,  he  said,  **  I  do&t  know  no  reaion  for't,  sir ;  but  he  makes  the  water  boU 
■ore  enoagh.** 
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5, 
The  wind  is  piping  on  our  beam — it  freshens  to  a  |;a1e  ; 
Cheer  up!  the  Lily  loves  the  storm,  spare  not  an  mch  of  [sail ; 
Pm  prouder  here  her  course  to  steer,  and  feel  her  'neath  me  spring, 
Than  that  I  were  a  belted  earl,  or  an  anointed  king ! 

6. 

But  Bembridge  ledffe  we've  weatber'd  dose,  and  bright  before  us  qsread 
There's  many  a  ff^lant  ship,  1  ween,  hard  anchor'd  at  Spithead. 
Proud  tamers  of  £e  subject  sea !  my  heart  leaps  up  in  pride, 
As  your  stately  shadows  come  and  go  upon  the  weltenng  tide. 

7. 

Your  fla^  has  waved  in  every  clime ; — where,  wafted  many  a  mile, 
Comesthe  sweet  scent  of  summer  flowers  from  some  &ir  Indian  isle : 
It  waved  where  chilly  iceberg  float  'mid  Greenland's  ceaseless  surge. 
And  where  the  tortured  Baltic  howls  'neath  Winter's  icy  scourge. 

8. 
Pour'd  ye  the  thunder  of  your  power  where  bold  St.  Vincent  led  ? 
Was  yours  the  miffht  that  crown'd  with  light  intrepid  Rodney's  head  1 
Was  yours  the  rush  of  mighty  wings  that  sounded  through  the  sky. 
When  Nelson  gave  to  Trafalgar  the  name  that  cannot  die? 

9. 

Athwart  the  brine,  in  snowv  line,  on,  on  my  Lily  flies. 

Oh  1  not  more  stately  bounds  the  deer  where  Athole's  forests  rise — 

The  harbour's  mouth  we've  gain'd,  my  lads  !  down  canvass !  bear  a  hand ; 

Quick  !  slack  the  sheets ! — she  touches  now  ! — I  spring  on  Portsmouth  strand  ! 


TRIP    THE    SEOOND. 

Whirem  the  LUy  proceedetkin  quest  cfwhxL  seemed  frem  the  Shore  to  he  a  ^^ 

wrecked  Mariner. 

1.  4. 

All  day  a  silence  stem  and  deep  In  Bonchurch  bay  the  flowing  tide 

Hath  lain  on  land  and  sea  ;  Is  calm  as  inland  lake ; 

Ye  may  not  hear  a  rustle  creep  In  Ventnor  cove  the  waters  glide 

Through  leafiest  bush  or  tree ;  Without  a  heave  or  break  ; 

The  anchor'd  vessels  seem  asleep,  .There's  not  a  breath  in  Sandown  wide 

So  motionless  they  be.  Its  sleeping  might  to  wake. 

2.  5. 

There's  not  a  cloud  in  all  the  sky,  Round  Rocken  End,  from  Chale's  hr 

The  sun  shines  bright  and  clear  ;  shore. 

Hour  after  hour  goes  fleeting  by.  The  horrid  sound  is  borne ; 

And  yet  no  sound  ye  hear ;  Well  know  the  seamen  from  the  loar, 

Hush'd   and    expectant    earth   doth  'Tw'dl  be  a  gale  ere  mom : 

lie  Hoist  every  san  !  ply  every  oar  ! 

As  some  dread  thing  were  near.  Such  warbling  none  may  scorn. 

3.  6. 

Night    comes — and  with   mysterious  The  tempest  downward  rush'd  at  last* 

eound,  like  eagle  on  its  prey  ; 

While  not  a  wave  is  stirr'd.  And  struck  the  sea  with  pinions  vast. 

There  rises  in  the  calm  profound,  And  shouted  as  m  play. 

As  by  enchanter's  word,  As    the   big  waves    rose    wild    and 

A  voice,  as  if  the  storm  unbound  fiut. 

In  howling  rage  were  heard.  And  terror  mark'd  his  way. 
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The  moon  rose  up  at  midoight  hour, 

And  shed  a  feeble  light ; 
Tbe  darksome   waters   scorn'd    hor 
power 

Id  their  tumiiltaoiis  fight — 
Save  where,  like  beacon  from  a  tower, 

She  abed  a  streak  of  light— 

& 
A  narrow  streak  of  ghastly  grey 

Athwart  the  weltering  deep : — 
Oh  God !  there's  someUiing  takes  its 
way. 
With  wild  unsteady  leap, 
AdosB  that  line,  where  breakers  play 
And  mountain  billows  sweep. 


14. 


There's  something  moves — a  mile  from 
land — 
It  welters  o'er  the  flood ; 
'Tis  a  wreck'd  man!  he  waves  his 
hand! 
He  floats  on  log  of  wood  ! 
Quick!     launch  the  Lily  down  the 
strand! 
Heed  not  the  breakers  rude. 

15. 
The  Lily  through  the  breakers  flies, 

By  four  stout  oarsmen  plied ; 
And,  watch'd  by  manv  glistening  eyes, 

She  gambols  o*er  toe  tide : 
But  the  floating  man  doth  hardly  rise, 

So  high  the  billows  glide. 


A  moment  seen  ;   but  the  shadows 
dark 

That  brood  on  either  side. 
Suddenly  swallow'd  up  the  bark. 

And  she  no  more  is  spied^ 
No  ear,  no  eye  her  course  to  mark 

On  the  stormy  waters  wide  I 

10. 

God  help  you,  gallant  mariners ! 

Tour  bark  can  hardly  rise, 
Daah'd  by  each  billow  as  it  rears 

Its  crest  of  giant  size : 
Yov  masts  are  gcme — no  hehnsroan 


All  like  a  log  she  lies. 

11. 
That  night  my  stiaw-roofd  cottage 
shook 
Beneath  the  tempest's  bk>WB ; 
The  stately  elms  that  guard  my  nook 

Craah'd  as  it  wilder  rose— 
And  the  chaied  sea  leapt,  as  it  could 
not  brook 
The  barrier  of  Dunnose. 

12. 
Up  the  tafl  cliff  it  strove  to  climb. 

And  backward  fell  in  rage, 
Like  tiger  gaunt  in  wrath  sublime 

That  beats  against  its  cage. 
And  leaps  and  howls,  tiD  conquering 
Time 
I>oth  his  wiM  ire  assuage. 

13. 
So  ceased  the  sea.    When  morning 
shone 
The  Aj  was  calm  and  clear ; 
But  the  vnid  waves  kept  tumbling  on 

In  their  quick  and  fierce  career  ; 
Par  though  the  tempest's  voice  was 
gone. 
His  might  seem'd  waiting  near. 


16. 
'Tis  not  a  man — tis  tall  and  hard— 

And  now  we  near  it  fast ; 
'Tis  but  the  end  of  a  broken  yard, 

Or  the  fragment  of  a  mast ; 
And  so,  with  ropes  our  prize  to  guard, 

To  leeward  we  have  pass'd. 

17. 
Our   Fmes  we  fiz'd ;  we  tugg'd  and 
tow'd. 
But  toil  was  all  our  meed ; 
The  tide,  that  still  impetuous  flow'd. 

Scarce  help'd  us  in  our  need- 
It  seem'd  as  if  a  weary  load 
Repress'd  us  in  our  speed. 

18. 
A  weary  k)ad9  as  if  of  lead. 

Or  some  unhdy  things 
Some  sunken  vessel,  where  the  dead 

Lay  heap'd  in  ffbastly  ring : 
For  at  every  tug  uie  tall  mast  sway'd, 

But  ever  firm  did  cling. 

19.  , 
It  dipt,  it  bent,  but  upward  still 

Sprang  back  with  horrid  bound, 
Spite  of  our  utmost  strength  fmd  skill 

We  could  not  force  it  round. 
And  at  last  beneath  the  Culver  hill 

Our  prize  did  take  the  ground. 

20. 

Eight  fathoms  deep  the  water  lay, 
And  yet  our  prize  stuck  &st — 

The  tide  had  slack'd  within  the  bay. 
And  westward  now  it  pass'd. 

And  at  each  new  foot  it  ebb'd  away. 
Still  higher  tower'd  the  mast 

2L 
The  waves  sank  down,  and  soon  ap- 
pear'd 
A  topsail  fully  set ; 
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And  dowti,  far  down,  as  the  water 
clear*d, 

Our  eyes  a  vision  met 
As  of  a  mainsail,  which  uprear'd 

Its  sweUing  canvass  yet ! 

22. 
The  ropes  hung  loose,  the   shrouds 
hung  free, 
But  the  yanls  their  place  had  kept, 
And  thus  beneath  that  stormy  sea. 
As  if  above  it  swept. 


That  mast  with  all  its  panoply 
Had  with  the  billows  leapt. 

23. 

It  was  a  piteous  sight,  I  ween ; 
For  well  we  ^uees'd  the  fate 
Of  the  brave  ship,  where  it  once  had 
been 
So  stately  and  el^te ; 
And  with  sad  hearts  from  that  dismal 
scene 
The  Lily  h<xe  us  straight 


TBIP  THE  THIRD. 


Wherein  the  LUy  eoastohfioe  miles  to 

1. 

A  LIGHT  south  wind  is  blowing 

This  gentle  summer  day ; 
And  the  tide  is  hardly  flowinsr 
O'er  the  pebbles  in  the  bay. 
The  sunshine  bright 
Sheds  holy  light 
On  mount  and  down  and  lea ; 
Come  hither,  little  Marv, 
And  sail  an  hour  with  me ! 

2. 

How  slowly  now  we're  slidmg 
Beneath  the  chalky  height. 
And  the  Lily,  ghostlike  gliding. 
Seems  filrd  with  calm  delight 
The  tall  cliffs  throw 
Their  shade  below 
On  all  the  rocky  strand — 
And  we  float  within  the  shadow 
,A^  As  we  creep  along  the  land. 

3. 
See,  Hiffhport  ledge  we've  rounded, 

And  Ae  Cow-Leaze  heave  in  sight. 
Fantastically  mounded, 
And -glistening  in  the  light; 
Their  grassy  dells 
And  verdant  swells 
In  this  sweet  summer  prime — 
'Tis  a  lovely  scene,  my  Maiy, 
As  Hwere  a  fairy  chme. 

4. 

There's  many  a  southern  islet 

Round'which  'twere  bliss  to  sail, 
And  our  idle  course  to  pilot, 
fVom  noon  till  twilight  pale ; 
Where  spreading  bloom 
And  rich  perfume 
From  flow'ni  of  every  hue, 
Fill'd  the  air  with  balm  and  heauty 
Such  as  England  never  knew, ' 

6. 

What  joy  'twould  be,  my  daughter. 
Beneath  that  dazzling  moon. 

To  thread  each  winding  water, 
And  trace  each  deep  lagoon  ? 


the  Weetward,  and  eomeffi  home  agahu 

Where  dewless  night 
Was  clear  and  bright 
And  great  stars   look'd   down  froxa 

heav'n — 
Such  climate,  pensive  Mary, 
Is  not  to  England  given. 
6. 
Yet  here,  in  these  recesses. 

Where  the  east  wind  never  blows  ; 
And  the  hi^  north  Down  represses 
December  and  his  snows ; 
In  Ventnor  glade— 
In  Boncburch  shade 
How  soft  tiie  Autumn  air ! 
And  there's  many  a  Summer  blosnm 
In  Winter's  tangled  hair. 

7. 
We've  glided  past  St  Lawrence, 

And  to  Puckaster  we  stew ; 
Proud  Genoa !  lovely  Florence ! 
We  match  your  beauties  here  ! 
Our  course  we  stay 
To  scan  the  bay, 
And  the  flush  of  foliage  deep, 
That  spreads  a  fitting  umbrage 
For  some  samted  hermit's  Seep. 

8. 
Now  mark,  my  silent  Maij, 

As  the  hekn's  aside  inchned. 
The  boat  its  motion  vary 
As  she  falls  oflTfrom  the  wind ; 
The  light  breeze  bk>w»-- 
The  Lily  goes 
With  a  step  as  soft  and  slow, 
As  the  mystic  shapes  in  cloudland. 
That  flit  dimly  to  and  fra 

9. 
Again  we're  eastward  veering. 

Where  calm  St  Lawrence  tie% 
Like  some  quiet  nest  appearing 
Where  the  bird  for  saiety  flies ; 
See  Ventnor  spire, 
'Tis  tipt  with  fire 
In  the  sun's  unclouded  ray ; 
And  again  Highport  we've  rounded, 
And  cast  anchor  in  the  bay. 
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TRIP  THB  FOUBTH. 

WheremtheLa^viiiUihasltwkdedSh^ 

I. 

The  cbeeiiest  spot  in  all  the  earth. 
The  happiest  nook  of  all  to  me, 
Is  by  mine  own  ^miliar  hearth, 
When  storms  are  on  the  sea. 
Loud  let  the  tempests  howl,  we  gfiVe  Bo4ieed-* 
No  argosies  are  oun  propitious  gales  to  need. 

2. 
The  sea  singes  gloriotisly  for  aye 

Its  own  1^  triumph  song  of  pow'r ; 
Tempest  or  calm  it  knows  no  stay, 
Midway  nor  midnight  hour : 
In  the  great  voice  we  live— it  girds  as  roond 
As  doth  the  vital  air— an  atmosphere  of  sound. 

3. 
It  seems  as  if  it  fill'd  my  heart ; 

For  if,  perchance,  I  inland  roam, 
Never  one  moment  will  depart 
That  gknious  voice  of  home— 
My  spirit  is  subdued  by  it ;  I  crave 
Neeoful  as  food  or  rest  that  munnuriog  of  the  wave. 

4 
Ye  dwellers  by  the  sflent  lakes, 

Where  the  dull  waters  lifeless  lie, 
And  when  the  wind  its  fmy  wakes 
Utter  no  sound  nor  crv— 
Speak  they  their  rage  in  tnunder?  and  their  glee 
Ln  passionate  laughter  hoarse,  like  the  reioicing  seal 

5. 

With  life,  with  soul  the  sea  is  fraueht — 

I've  seen  its  countenance  grow  mm. 
Darkened  by  some  most  cruel  thou^t. 
As  might  some  tyrant's  grim- 
Some  Alva,  when  the  shape  of  murder  fint 
O'ershadow'd  his  pale  cheek,  as  from  his  heart  it  burst. 

e. 

In  its  fierce  joy  it  seems  to  scoff;! 

When  its  quick  ear  hath  caught  the  roar 
Of  battling  hurricanes  far  cff 
On  mio-Atlantie^s  floor. 
It  feels  the  stormy  tremor  ci  their  wrath, 
And  rears  its  crested  waves  ere  yet  they've  croes'd  its  path. 

7. 

Sleep  on,  the  sated  serpent  Mb, 

And  sleep  &lls  on  the  wearied  main ; 
And  though  the  wmd  its  challenge  calls. 
It  answers  not  again : 
'Neath  the  high  shadowing  ledge  it  loves  to  lie. 
And  on  the  r<^-strewn  shore  waves  sing  its  lullaby. 

a 

One  night,  on  itp  uneasy  bed. 

Our  ocean  g^rimly  slept  and  heaved ; 
And  o'er  its  clammy  face  was  spread 
A  mist,  so  thickly  weaved 
Ye  codd  not  pierce  its  woo^— it  cover'd  all, 
As  Ocean  had  been  dead,  and  this  had  becniits  pall. 
17* 
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9. 

I  sat  within  my  chimnej  nook, 

With  a  bright  fire — of  books  a  store ; 
A  man  rush'd  in,  with  startled  look— 
«  A  great  ship's  come  ashore ! 
Close  to  Sie  cliff  she  lies — we  heard  the  sound, 
As  'mid  the  rocks  she  came,  and  now  she's  fieEst  a^rroimd !" 

10. 
••  House  Bonehurch  op  I — ^no  moment  waste — 
Bving  lights,"  I  cried,  <*  and  man  the  beat !' 
And  down  I  rosh'd  in  breathless  haflt»— 
The  Lily  rock'd  afloat  I 
Six  gallant  lads  jump'd  in,  and  roond  she  flew. 
Piercing  the  vapomy  mist,  and  instant  hid  from  view. 

11. 

Impetuous  o'er  the  shingly  beach 
I  struggled  onward  to  Dunnose, 
And  strain'd  my  eyes  the  ship  to  reach, 
But  not  an  object  ros^— 
And  yet  so  close  she  lay,  we  heard  the  sound 
Of  seamen's  trampling  feet  winding  the  capstan  round. 

12. 

Voices  we  heard,  but  naught  we  saw. 

So  thick  the  mist  around  her  fell ; 
It  fill'd  our  beating  hearts  with  aw^ 
For  soon  we  mark*d  full  well 
The  tide  was  ebbing  &st  ;-Hand  there  she  lay. 
By  rocks  encoropass'd  round,  to  wait  the  coming  day. 

13. 

If  but  a  ripple  lightly  rise — 

If  but  the  ffentiest  south  wind  Mow ; 
In  that  same  hour  a  wreck  she  fies— . 
Down  the  brave  ship  must  go ! 
But  hark  !  the  boat  has  near'd  her,  shouts  we  hear, 
Our  men  have  reach'd  the  deck,  and  see,  it  'gins  to  dear ! 

14 

Slowly,  like  mighty  curtain  raised 

To  give  some  dreaded  thing  to  view, 
Uprose  the  mist ;  and,  as  we  gazed, 
Clearer  and  clearer  grew 
The  outline  of  a  vessel,  looming  vast, 
With  all  her  canvass  set,  with  sails  on  every  mast 
1& 
like  phantom  of  a  ship  it  seems. 
Draped  in  its  sdemn  mist  and  dood ; 
.  How  glimmer 'neath  the  laatbom's  gleams 

White  sail  and  dripping  shroud ! 
But  lo  I  like  spectre  pale,  that  mocks  our  fean, 
It  fdds  its  mantle  round,  and  slowly  diaappfiMy, 

16. 

AU  night  the  Lily  round  her  plied, 
To  aid  that  v^nd  in  her  need — 
Six  gallants  stayed  on  board,  and  vied 
In  zeal  and  p^ous  deed-^ 
Toiling  to  warp  her  oQ  to  clear  the  sails, 
Akling  the  o'erwearied  crew— but  naught  their  strength  avails. 
17. 
Next  morning,  when  the  early  sun 
Did  Gat  Dunnose's  sonmnt  tip, 
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And  vot)  flood-tide  began  to  run 
In  ripples  round  the  ^p^ 
Breathless  we  watch'd  its  rise,  as  streak  by  streak 
It  domb  the  vessd's  side,  with  eArts  slow  and  weak. 

Her  H^tage-marks  it  reaches  now, 
y  .  and  Xn.  are  cover'd  o'er — 
^     I  there's  a  tremble  in  her  bow, 
(t  for  six  inches  more ! 
^at  anchors  out  I  and  strive  and  strain  I 
iw  Jit  boatmen,  row,  the  vessel  heaves  again ! 

19. 

Useless  is  all  their  strength — they  faJl 

To  float  her  from  that  rocky  bed; 
And  now  the  sea  with  many  a  sail 
(So  quick  the  news  has  spread) 
b  dotted,  as  round  Bembridge  Point  they  crowd— 
And  bright  shines  forth  the  sun — the  sky's  without  a  cloud. 

20. 

Oh,  lovely  from  the  upland  height 

To  watch  the  busy  scene  below ! — 
The  ship  embay'd,  while,  like  a  flight 
Of  bnffht  biros,  to  and  fro 
Boats  of  white  sail  and  devious  course  draw  near. 
And  on  the  monster  gaze,  and  pause  in  their  career. 

21. 
So  might  the  wondering  birds  draw  nigh 

To  gaze  upon  their  wounded  king, 
Doom'd  on  some  lonely  rock  to  lie, 
Powerless  of  beak  and  wing, 
Turning  despairing  eyes,  grown  faint  and  dim, 
To  the  Dlue  depths  of  air,  now  free  to  all  but  hhn. 

22. 

But  see !  where  eager  in  its  haste, 
Like  vulture  hurrying  to  the  fray. 
On  steam-^ped  wings,  rwhoee  might  is  traced 
By  flashing  foam  ana  spray,) 
A  strong  baik  hither  comes ; — within  an  hour 
The  flood  wiU  reach  its  height,  the  ship  will  feel  its  power ! 

28. 

The  water  rose— the  giant  ur^ed 

His  fiery  trtreagth,  Sod  sho(%  the  sea 
With  ominous  shrieks«  and  onward  surg'd 
like  wild  steed,  rushing  free^- 
Strain'd  are  the  cables  huge,  the  vessel  reels — 
She  moves !  she  moves !  new  lifo  in  every  plank  she  feeb  I 

24. 
Down  from  the  rock  in  joy  she  glides, 

And  foUowB  in  the  giant* s  wue ; 
And  light  she  skims  above  the  tides 
Upon  her  bows  that  break ! 
What  though  were  yours,  O  sailors!  when  that  night 
Yoa  heard  the  tempeit  rage,  and  saw  the  breakers  white  1 
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qjUMM'S   TSUTONIC  OBIMKIB. 


The  name  of  James  Grimm  deserves 
to  be  dear  to  the  lovers  of  antiquarian 
lore  of  every  class:  to  critics  and  to 
philoeopbers,  to  the  prattlers  in  the  nur- 
sery and  the  wranglers  at  the  bar. 
Whatever  subjects  he  has  handled,  and 
they  are  not  few,  he  has  both  exhaust, 
ed  and  embeUished.  His  collections 
of  popular  tales  have  given  to  juvenile 
Grermany  an  alluring  vision  of  that  ima- 
ginary world  which  so  powerfully 
evolves  the  moral  powers  while  it  gra- 
tifies curiosity.  Uis  illustrations  ofthe 
early  poetry  of  his  own  country,  are  in- 
teresting  to  many  beyond  the  class  to 
which  they  are  specially  addressed : 
and  his  Mythology  and  IjBgal  Antiqui. 
ties  have  severally  provided  a  treasure 
of  improvement  and  delight  to  the  most 
mature  and  the  most  profound  under- 
standings. But  the  noblest  monu- 
ment which  he  has  erected  to  his  ge- 
nius, and  the  richest  gift  which  litera- 
ture has  received  from  him,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  great,  but  as  yet  unfinish- 
ed, work  which  we  propose  for  the  sub. 
ject  of  our  present  observations.  Under 
the  simple  title  of  a  <*  Deutsche  Gram- 
matik,"  he  has  produced  a  philological 
treatise,  which,  reconciling  tne  conflict, 
in^  qualities  of  learning,  judgment,  and 
originality,  has  immeasurably  elevated 
the  standard  of  ^grammatical  discussions, 
uid  is  almost  without  a  rival  in  any  age 
or  country. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  we  owe 
this  amazing  production  in  so  abstruse 
a  department  of  study  to  its  author's 
love  of  refined  literature,  and  to  his 
partiality  for  the  earlier  poets  of  his 
native  country.  An  admiration  for 
the  remarkable  mass  of  poetry  which 
Germany  can  boast  of  having  pro. 
duced  during  the  middle  age  of  her 
literary  history,  appears  at  an  early  pe- 
riod to  have  seduced  Grimm  from  the 
weightier  pursuits  of  the  law,  to  which 
he  was  worthily  brought  up  at  the  feet 
of  Savigny.  His  favourite  study,  when 
cultivated  in  a  spirit  of  accurate  and 
enlightened  criticism,  led  him  forward 
to  the  examination  ofthe  oldest  dialect 
of  the  High-G^erman,  which  supplies 
an  indispensable  explanation  of  the 


more  modem  forms:  and  from  this 
point  the  transition  was  natural  and  ne- 
cessary to  the  Gothic*  which  is  the 
master-key  to  all  the  rest.  The  va- 
rious other  languages  of  the  Teutonic 
family  were  successively  the  objects 
of  his  attention,  as  mutually  illustrat- 
ing each  other,  and  as  pomting  to  a 
general  and  primitive  type  of  the  whole 
race. 

Thus  originating  and  thus  expand- 
ing, the  •*  Deutsche  Grammatik'*  em- 
braces the  following  circle  of  languages* 
comprising,  indeed  the  whole  distin- 
guisnable  divisions  of  the  Teutonic 
tribe  of  which  any  memorable  monu- 
ments remain. 

1.  The  Gothic,  or  as  it  has  been  laxly 
called,  the  Mmso-Gothic,  the  parent  or 
the  eldest  sister  of  the  Teutonic  family, 
that  venerable  and,  to  us,  invaluable 
language  into  which  the  Scriptures 
were  translated  by  Ulphilas  m  the 
4th  century.  2.  The  Old  Hiffb-Ger- 
man,  a  remarkable  and  pecdiar  dia- 
lect,  or  cluster  of  diale<^  adopted 
and  diffused  bv  the  writers  of  Upper 
or  Southern  Germany  during  the  7th, 
11th,  and  intermediate  centuries.  3. 
The  Old  Saxon,  the  language  of  ths 
Lower  or  Northern  parts  of  Germany, 
of  which  the  chief  monuments  are 
referable  to  the  0th  century,  4.  The 
Anglo-Saxon,  the  language  of  Low 
Germany,  as  naturalized  and  culti- 
vated in  England.  5.  The  Old  Friesic, 
the  language  which,  in  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries,  prevailed  in  Friesland, 
and  some  of  the  western  portions  of 
North  Germany.  6.  The  Icelandic, 
the  oldest  form  of  the  Scandinavian 
branch,  and  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  valuable  of  the  Teutonic  stock. 
7.  The  Middle  High-German,  the 
language  of  that  abundant  store  of 
romanuc  poetry,  including  the  Nibe- 
lungen-Lied,  and  other  German  pro- 
ductions of  the  chivalrous  or  heroic 
period,  which  are  regarded  with  so 
much  enthusiasm  by  their  admirers, 
and  of  which  the  study  deserves  in 
every  way  to  be  further  promoted, 
whether .  for  its  own  sake,  or  for 
its  value   in   illustrating   the   corre- 
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cpondiDg  Iheratnre  of  other  coun- 
tries. &  The  Middle  Low.Genntn. 
9.  The  Middle  Dutch,  or  Flemish. 
la  The  Middle  English,  the  language 
cf  England  in  he  13th  and  14th  cen- 
toriee,  of-which  Chaucer  bS&xdB  the 
follest  and  most  finished  roecimen. 
11.  The  Modem  German.  12.  The 
Modem  Dutch.  13.  The  Modem 
Engli^fa.  14.  The  Swedish.  15. 
The  Danish. 

Not  drcomscribed  even  by  these 
limits,  the  anther  of  the  Teutonic 
Grammar  casts,  at  every  stage  of  his 
progress,  a  glance  beyond  the  fence  of 
his  proper  bMindary,  to  mark  the  cor- 
responding  features  of  the  neighbour- 
ing or  not  &r  distant  territories  of 
the  Greek,  Latin,  Sanscrit,  Lithua-. 
man,  and  Sclavonic  lan^^uages.  Th^ 
more  prolbund  OiientahBts  have  en. 
deavoised  to  show,  and  iiave  perfatos 
sooeeeded  in  showing,  that  many  of  the 
remarkable  processes  of  Teutonic  in- 
flection which  Grimm  has  point^  out, 
maybe  best  illustrated  by  the  n^es  of 
Sanscrit  phik>k)gy.  But,  as  fiu*  as  we 
can  discover,  nothing  that  they  have 
advanced  has  deti»eted  fivm  the 
merit  of  the  Teutonic  grammarian^s 
laboms.  On  the  contrary,  the  sug- 
gestkn  of  new  theories  for  ar. 
ranging  the  materials  which  he  has 
eoQectid,  confirms  the  unbiassed  ac- 
eoncy  with  which  his  inquiries  have 
been  prosecuted,  and  gives  a  dooUe 
testimonjr  to  the  conrectness  of  his 
observatioDs.  To  those,  indeed,  who 
consider  the  immoise  extent  of  the 
fieM  which  lay  before  him,  and  the 
absofaite  impracticabflity  of  embracing 
with  a  powerfhl  grasp  the  wbde  of 
those  divisions  oTspeech  that  may 
serve  as  ilhstrations  of  each  other, 
it  will  appear  more  remarkable  that 
Grimm's  conjectures  should  so  often 
have  been  confirmed,  than  that  they 
sboold  sometimes  have  been  contra- 
dicted, by  a  fuller  prosecution  of  col- 
lateral researches.  On  this  subject 
lie  has  himself  said,  with  a  fitting  mix- 
ture of  modesty  and  pride,  «*tteit  his 
attention  has  been  too  exclusively  en^ 
grossed  by  the  Teutonic  langnages, 
to  admit  of  his  bestowing  more  &an 
a  hasty  consideration  upon  remoter  ob- 
jects ;  that  his  first  aun  is  to  attain 
perfection  within  his  own  department ; 
and  that  he  feels  that  his  discoveries  in 
that  field  wOl  possess  a  more  endur- 
ing vahie  than  if  he  had  prematurely 
abandoned   it  to  se^   for  higher  or 


more  universal  principles.  <«  Those,'* 
he  adds,  ^  who  now  or  hereafter  may 
be  prepared  to  take  a  wider  range, 
can  thus  with  the  more  fearless  se- 
curity avail  themselves  of  the  results 
o  my  investigations." 

We  confess  that  we  despair  of  see- 
ing, even  after  m&ny  years,  an  Eogiish 
translation  of  the  Teutonic  Grammar. 
The  number  of  schoUm  in  England 
who  can  estimate  and  master  its  de- 
tails may  perhaps  be  increasmff,  but 
must  still  be  inconsiderable ;  and  even 
those  are  not  numerous  by  whom  its 
general  bearings  can  be  seen  and  ap- 
preciated ;  while  all  who  feel  an  interest 
m  its  extensive  illustrations  of  Teutonic 
literature  must  be  capable  of  consulting 
it  in  its  OTiginal  shape.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  selection  or  its  princifdes  and 
exafnfdes,  adapted  to  merely  Eng^ 
readers,  would  destroy  the  character 
and  value  of  a  work,  of  which  the  es- 
sence consists  in  the  completeness  of 
its  comparative  view  of  the  whole 
Teutonic  tongues.  Insulated  portions 
of  it  may  be  recast,  expanded,  and  ex- 
plained, so  as  partiallv  to  adapt  it  to 
the  popular  mind  in  this  count^  ;  and 
its  great  principles  may  find  thmr  way 
into  the  works  of  native  phitologists,  ao 
as  to  produce  more  comprehensive  or 
more  cautious  opinions  than  those 
which  at  present  prevail  But,  hi 
every  view,  it  is  important  to  jgfive  ad* 
ditional  currency  to  the  conviction,  that 
the  study  of  even  any  portion  of  Teu. 
tonic  phuology  cannot  be  fuccessfuDy 
prosecuted  beyond  its  shn^est  limits, 
without  an  acquaintance  with  those 
results  to  which  the  grammar  of 
Grimm  affords  the  best  or  the  only 
access.  Although,  therefore,  it  has 
abeady  been  recommended  to  the  at. 
tention  of  English  readers  by  very 
able  critics,  we  cannot  think  tlkt  any 
attempt  to  makd  the  nature  and  merits 
of  this  work  more  femiliarly  known 
can  be  either  i£e  or  ifnacceptable. 

The  Gnftnmar  of  Grimm,  so  fer  as 
it  has  yet  reached  us,  consists  of  four 
vohunes,  divided  into  the  same  num- 
ber of  Books. 

The  First  Book  treats  of  the  letters, 
a  subject  which,  as  it  may  be  called 
the  godmother  of  grammar,  is  also 
an  essential  guide  and  guardian  to  its 
progress  in  au  its  stages.  The  letters 
are  minutely  treated  by  Grimm  with 
reference  to  their  various  powers, 
properties,  and  combinations  through- 
out the  difibrent  languages  embraced 
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in  his  plan  :  and  comparative  views 
are  given  of  the  different  changes 
which  they  undergo,  whether  in  the 
Teutonic  forms  of  speech  or  in  others 
of  a  cognate  origin.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  important  and  elaborate  por- 
tions of  the  work,  and  that,  perhaps, 
of  which  the  value  could  least  be  sup- 
plied from  other  sources.  We  shall, 
m  a  subsequent  part  of  this  paper, 
take  occasion  to  notice  some  of  its 
results  in  relation  to  the  comparative 
structure  of  the  classical  and  Teutonic 
languages.  With  respect  to  the  Teu- 
tonic languages  themselves,  it  may 
be  observed  that,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  High.Grerman  dialects,  to  be  after- 
wards mentioned,  the  consonants,  for 
the  most  part,  exhibit  comparatively  tit- 
tle change  in  passing  from  one  language 
to  another  :  but  the  vowels  are  on  a 
difierent  footing.  This  liquid  and 
fluctuating  element  of  speech  seems 
to  assume  a  new  aspect  in  evenr  new 
situation  :  and  may  be  said  to  furnish 
the  great  feature  of  individual  distinc- 
tion between  difibrent  dialects.  The 
changes,  howevef,  to  which  the  vowels 
are  subjected,  seem  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  determinate  ruks,  and  these 
it  is  obviously  of  great  moment  to  as- 
certain. We  would  not  arfipie  that  the 
clear  and  certain  princiiues  of  any 
language  are  , to  be  controlled  by 
mere  Uieory  derived  fhim  others  :  but 
it  seems  an  indisputable  i^oposition, 
that  what  is  dark  or  doubtful  in  one 
of  a  family  of  dialects,  may  be  illus- 
trated and  rendered  (dain  by  the  light 
of  a  regular  analogy  obtamed  from 
kindred  sources.  An  attention  to  this 
inquiry  is  also  necessary*  if  we  wish 
to  trace  the  ccmnectioD  between  the 
words  of  one  language  and  those  of 
another,  as  the  disguises  assumed  in 
the  process  of  transition  are  often 
such  as  to  elude  or  deceive  a  superfi- 
dal  observer.  The  followmg  are  ex- 
amples of  the  changes'  which  the 
vowels  undei^  in  passing  through 
some  of  the  chief  Teutonic  tongues. 
The  convertible  sounds  are  given  in 
the  same  horiaontal  line. 

Oodiic  O.BighGenn.  A.  Saxon.  Icelandic 

air             ur,  £r           tor  tar 

aur           ur,  or           or  or 

ai               ei,    d            k  ei 

an  ao,  00,  o           ea  au 

The  relation  of  the  vowels  in  th® 
inflexion  of  words  is  an  important 
practical   branch  of  the  present  sub- 


ject,  which  must  be  afterwaids  advert- 
ed to. 

The  Second  Boo'c  treats  of  the  in- 
flexion of  words.    A  short  experience 
enables  us  to  see,  that  the  modem 
forms  of  inflexion,  limited  as  they  are, 
cannot  be  understood  without  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  earlier  types  on 
which  they  have  been  moulded,    but 
of  which  the  features  are  now    often 
greatly,  and  somewhat  unequally  ob^ 
uterated.    We    presume   it    will    be 
universally  agreed,  that  in  this  part 
of  his  subject,  and  in  so  far,  particu- 
larly, as  concerns  the  declensionB  and 
conjugations  of  the  Gothic  language, 
the  Grammar  of  Grin^n  has  rendered 
a  great  service  to  philology.     Ajs  com- 
pflSed  with  any  former  grammar,  uid 
especially  with  any  of  English  prodsc- 
tion,  the  progress  in  sound  and  sys- 
tematic arrangement  is  incalcalable. 
Particular  importance  is  here  doe  to  the 
formule  of  the  twelve  strong  or  primi- 
tive conjugations  ;  that  is,  of  those  cod- 
jugatioDs  which  are  eflfected  bj  a  re- 
duplicative prefix,  or  by  an  mtemal 
change  of  vowel,  instead  of  receiw^ 
the   addition   of  an   element  corre- 
sponding to  the  tt{  of  the  preterite  and 
past-participle  iA  En^ish. 

It  was  long  ago  observed  by  Ben 
Jonson,  in  his  Grammar,  that,  while 
tha*    conjugation  in   Englidi    which 
takes  place  by  means  of  the  suffix  aA 
was  <*^  most    useful  forming  of  a 
verb,  and  thereby  also  the  common  inn 
to  lodge   every  strange  and  foreign 
guest,"  the  other  m^e  of  conjuga- 
tion, by  means  of  an  internal  change 
of  vowel,  as  faU^feU  ;  breaks  broke  ; 
sing,  sang,  strng^A/^  •«  entertaineth 
none   but    natond    and    bome-bom 
words,    which,    though   in    number 
they  be   not   many,  a  hundred   and 
twenty   or  thereabouts,  yet,  m  va- 
riation, are  so  divers  and  uncertain, 
that  they  need  much  the  stamp  of  some 
good  logic  to  beat  them  into  propor- 
tion.   We  have  set  down,"  he  contin- 
ues, ^  that  that  in  oar  judgment  agreeth 
best  with  reason  and  good  order,  which, 
notwithstanding,  if  it  seem  to  any  to  be 
too  rough-hewed,  let  him  plane  it  oat 
more  smoothly,  and  I  shall  not  only 
not  envy  it,  but,  in  the  behalf  of  mj 
country,  most  heartily  thank  him  fcr 
80  great  a  benefit,  hoping  that  I  shall 
be  thought  sufiiciently  to  have  done 
my  part,  i(  in  tolling  this  bell,  ( may 
draw  others  to  a  deeper  consideretioa 
of  the  matter ;  for,  touching  myaelf,  I 
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BOBt  needs  coofesi  that^  after  much  of  the  com|MLrative  rules  established 

paiidal  churning,  this  only  would  come  in  the  transition  of  vowels,  afford  a 

which  here  we  have  devised."  solution  to  all  the  anomalies    in  the 

The  bell  was  indeed   long   tolled  modem  forms  of  inflection/  It  would 

Mire  the  siminionB  was  fiilly  answer-  be  out  of  place  to  enter  here  into  the 

ed;  bat  we  may  now  say  that  the  thanks  details  of  the  subject ;  as  it  can  only 

wMch  Jooeon  promised  have  at  last  be  mastered  by  a  consultation  of  the 

been  earned^  and  that  a  full  elucidatioQ  original  authorities.    Grimm's  Gram- 

bas  been  finally  given  of  the  apparent  mar  is,  of  course  the  basis  of  any  such 

jnriile   of  irregularities  at  which  our  study ;  but  it  ought  to    be    accom- 

excellent  dramatist  had  **  churned"  so  panied  by  a  constant  reference  to  the 

with  so  slender   a  result,  writings  of    his  fellow-labourers  and 


Tlie     Ekiglish    sttxmg     coiqugations  followers  in  the  same  field.    Bopp*s 

have  generally  been  called  irregular,  Review  of  Gnmm,  republished  unaer 

and  in  one  sense  are  well  deserving  the  title  of  his  Vocalismus^*  is  a  highly 

of  the    name,    as,    when  viewed  by  valuable  guide ;  and  useful  assistance 

tlieniselveB,  or  even  with  the  aid  of  the  may  also,  we  think,  be  got  from  the 

'  ^Sazon,  they  appear  a  mass  of  explanation  of  the  conjugations  given 


while  their  Gothic  proto.  by  the  ingenious  but  somewhat  specu. 

types  pment  a  remarkable  model  of  lative  Schmithenner  in  his  little  work 

cieuoBSB  and  precision,  not  surpassed  on  Etymology.f 
m  any  other  language :  and,  by  the  aid       The     concluding     discussions     in 


•  YocalHmus,  Ac,  von  Franz  Bopp.     Berlin,  1836. 

t  Deutsche  Etymologie  von  Friedrich  Schmithenner.  Darmstadt,  1833.  See 
also  the  Introdaction  to  his  Korzet  Deutsche!  Wdrterbuch.     1837. 

We  rnij  be  allowed,  in  a  note,  to  shadow  out  some  of  the  principles  that  appear 
to  OS  to  regulate  the  conjogation  of  the  Gothic  verb,  though  they  are,  in  some  points, 
booowed  ralher  from  the  theory  of  Bopp  than  from  that  of  Grimm.  We  omit  the 
redofdicative  conjogations,  which  stand  on  a  peculiar  footing,  and  have  left  but 
Sunt,  thoogfa  important  vestig^es  of  their  character  on  modern  grammar.  The  sim- 
plest of  the  other  forms  is  that  which  is  efiected  by  converting  the  radical  short  a 
vovd  of  the  present  tense,  into  its  corresponding  long  vowel  in  the  preterite  ;  on  a 
principle  similar  to  what  we  see  in  some  Latin  conjugations,  as  in  cApio^  dpi,  cap- 
tarn;  bat  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  long  a  is  in  Gothic  expressed  by  d  rather  than 
bv  i  :  Thus,  to  take  a  cognate  word  with  ea/no,  we  have  hafyan,  hdf,  hafanw.  In 
English,  we  have  awake^  awoke.  Another  form  of  conjugation  is  made  by  inter, 
diuiging  the  vowel  a  with  the  weaker  sound  of  t,  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  m 
Latin  conjogatbn  and  composition,  where  we  have  tango,  Utigi ;  tango,  contingo. 
But  the  Gothic  has  this  peculiarity  in  contrast  with  the  Latin,  that  the  t  occurs  in 
the  present  tense,  and  the  a  in  the  preterite,  as  in  m'ng,  sang;  give,  gave.  With 
this  form  there  is  combined  sometimes  a  lengthening  of  the  a  into  i  in  some  parts 
of  the  verb,  and  sometimes  in  others,  particularly  before  liquids,  a  subsiding  of  the 
a  into  u;  as  in  the  English  »ing,  sang,  sung;  swim,  swam,  swum,  &c.  A  similar 
iaii|e  of  mutations  may  be  found  in  the  conjugation  and  in  the  composition  of  some 
Latm  verbs,  as  in  eoh,  eultum ;  vello,  vuhum  ;  aaXio,  exsUio,  exsulto.  Another 
mode  of  conjugation  exhibits  what  in  Sanscrit  grammar  is  called  Ouna  ;  the  inter- 
polation, nam^y,  in  some  parts  of  the  verb,  of  an  a  vowel  before  a  radical  t  or  u, 
accompanied  in  other  parts  by  the  weakening  of  that  interpolated  a  into  an  e  or  t. 
The  formuUe  in  these  cases  are  et,  present  tense,  ai,  preterite,  i,  past.participle  ;  t», 
present,  stt,  preterite,  and  u  pasi^participle.  Somethmg  similar  to  these  processes 
oecors  in  the  flexion  of  certaui  Greek  verbs,  as  iru9<o,  ittnotQa^  t-wtSov ;  f  evyu,  aftvyoPt 
where  the  roots  are  considered  to  be  md  and  -^oy. 

Our  worthy  mother,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  was  rather  less  particular  about  her  vow- 
ds  than  our  grandam  the  Gotmc.  Under  the  laws  of  voweLchange,  which  we  have 
already  partly  explained,  the  Anglo-Saxon  gave  an  undue  ascendency  to  the  vowel 
•  in  the  preterite ;  and  her  daughter,  the  modern  English,  has  further  embroiled 
matters  by  frequently  changing  the  a  into  o.  Thus,  in  English,  the  preterites 
€woke,  shone,  chose,  stole,  would  all  in  Gothic  have  had  different  forms  belonginsr 
to  foor  different  conjugations,  the  voweLsonnd  in  the  first  example  being  expressed 
by  d,  in  the  second  by  as,  in  the  third  by  au,  and  in  the  fourth  by  a.  No  wonder 
that  it  now  pozzies  us  to  understand  the  English  strong  conjugations,  when  we 
have  notsto^Ked  their  original  principles,  and  traced  then*  progressive  modifications. 
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Grimm's  Grammar  on  the  theory  of 
the  Teutonic  conjugations,  embody  a 
]ist  of  460  strong  or  primitive  verbs, 
with  their  comparative  forms  in  the 
different  dialects,  which  deserve  to 
be  familiarly  known  to  all  Teutonic 
phOdogers,  as  collecting  together  the 
most  valuable  materials  &  etymolpgic- 
al  illustration. 

The  Third  Book  is  devoted  to  the 
formation  of  words  by  derivation  and 
composition.  The  subject  is  as  fully 
as  it  is  ably  discussed,  and  occupies 
two  volumes,  containing  ten  chapters. 
The  first  chapter  expfiiins  the  deriva- 
tion ot  cognate  words  from  the  various 
conjugational  parts  of  the  strong 
verbs.  A  very  large  mass  of  vocables 
from  all  the  Teutonic  languages  are 
here  brought  together,  apd  the  com- 
mon bond  of  their  connection  deve- 
loped by  Grimm — a  task  which  had 
before  been  laboriously  and  usefully, 
but  somewhat  loosely  performed  in 
the  Dutch  work  of  Lambert  Ten 
Kate.*  The  suggestions  made  by 
Grimm  as  to  the  possible  forms  of 
strong  verbs  now  lost,  but  of  which 
the  di^ectu  membra  survive  in  their 
derivatives,  may  occasion  di^rences 
of  opinion  among  philologers,  but 
are  at  least  highly  valuable  as  Dlus- 
trations  of  the  limits  within  which 
the  affiliation  of  words  mav  with 
certainty  range.  The  gecom  chap- 
ter treats  more  pecuharly  of  de- 
rivatioii,  and  digests  under  distinct 
heads  the  various  termmational  por- 
tions Gi  words  by  which  the  root  is 
lengthened  in  form  and  modified 
in  significatioii.  The  third  chap- 
ter treats  of  the  composition  of 
words  in  all  its  varieties,  and  iUus- 
trates  the  subject  with  copious  ex- 
amples. The  fourih  treats  of  the 
formation  of  pronouns.  The^^  of 
that  of  adverbs,  prepositions,  and  par- 
ticles generally.  Theiixih  embraces 
the  difficult  subject  of  gender,  which  is 
discussed  with  more  funness  and  syste- 
matic arrangementthan,  we  think,  have 
before  been  bestowed  upon  it ;  while 
the  illnstratioDs  given  may  be  said  to 
furnish  in  themselves  a  rich  trea- 
sure of  information  on  many  points 
of  ancient  Teutonic  manners  and 
modes  of  thinking,  as  well  as  of  ter- 
minology.   The  smn^  chapter  treats 


of  comparison.  The  agkth  of  dimi- 
nution, or  the  formation  of  diminu- 
tives ;  the  nmtk  of  the  forms  d 
negative  words,  and  the  ienih  of  those 
expressing  question  and  answer. 

The  iVMirth  Book  is  devoted  to  syn- 
tax, a  subject  which  the  author  has  not 
yet^completed,  or  rather  has  ecarcelv 
commenced  ;  his  fourth  volume,  which 
is  the  latest  published,  being  confined 
to  the  syntax  of  the  shortest  and  sim^ 
plest  models  of  a  complete  sentence. 
The  more  complex  forms  of  phraseo* 
logy  and  compositioa  are  reserved  for 
the  continuation  of  the  work. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  if  it  were  in 
our  power,  to  raise  or  revive  any  ques- 
tion as  to  the  accuracy  of  all  the  views 
adopted  by  Grimm,  in  reference  to  in- 
dividual languages.  His  great  work, 
minute  and  detailed  as  for  the  most 
part  it  is,  must  yet  be  considered 
chiefly  as  a  Comparative  Grammar,  in 
which  it  cannot  be  expected  that  in 
each  particular  department  the  slighter 
features  should  be  as  strongly  deline- 
ated as  the  more  considerable  ;  or  that 
the  same  clearness  of  oerception  or  ac- 
curacy of  knowledge  should  be  exhibit- 
ed,  as  if  it  consistea  of  difl!erent  and  di- 
vided dissertations  on  its  several  topics. 
A  geo^phical  treatise  may  be  aUowed 
someUmes  to  be  loose  or  mcorrect  as 
to  the  topography  or  statistics  of  a 
county  or  a  parish,  and  its  oversights 
may  be  detect  by  microscopical  ob- 
servers who  are  incapable  of  reaching 
or  of  understanding  its  comprehensive 
results.  The  Teutons  Grammar  is 
nataraUy  fuller  and  more  perfect  in 
some  departments  than  in  others  :  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  Gothic  and  in  the 
Old  and  Middle  High-German.  But  in 
all  its  parts,  so  &r  as  we  can  judge  or 
learn,  It  is  more  minutely  correct  than 
most  of  the  existing  individual  gram- 
mars; while  with  Uiat  minuteness  it 
combines  in  an  unparalleled  degree  the 
advantages  of  historical  deduction  and 
varied  illustration. 

It  is  manifest  that  a  complete  sor 
vey  of  the  Teutonic  languages,  in  the 
spurit  which  we  have  attempted  to 
explain,  must  be  of  the  utmost  service 
to  philology.  It  has  been  fiilly  esta- 
blished, what  was  at  one  time  but  im- 
perfectly understood,  that  the  whole 
of  the  languages  thus  considered  are 


*  Aenleidlng  tot  de  Kennine  van  hetverfaevene  Deel  del  Nederdoitsohe  Spraks. 
Door  Lambert  Ten  Kate.    3  vols.  4to.    Amsterdam,  1723. 
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ounnftiij  idditic3]y  not  odIjt  in  tlwir 
xmmcal  words,  bnt  in  their  Btnicture 
and  inflections.  It  beeomes  apparent, 
at  the  same  tinoe,  not  onlj  that  it  is 
kaposBible  ectenti&cally  to  understand 
any  modem  Teutonic  langnage  with- 
out %  knowled^  of  its  more  ancient 
ftrm,  bfot  that  it  is  eqnaHy  impossible 
to  know  thoroughly  the  character  of 
axiy  one  branch  of  the  commbn  stock 
without  a  reference  to  the  correspond- 
mg  features  of  its  ^ster  shoots.  Above 
as,  we  may  be  afiowed  to  say,  a  sci- 
entific acquaintance  with  the  €h>thic 
luguage  is  esKntiai  to  a  thorot^ 
knowiMge  of  any  of  the  other  yarieties 
of  Teotmnc  speech,  whether  ancient 
cr  modem. 

The  importance  of  a  comparatire 
study  of  the  Teutonic  languages,  in  a 
manner  at  once  comprehensive  and 
wwnite,  most  be  pecnharly  apparent 
with  reference  to  all  in^iries  of  an 
etymologieal  nature.  It  will  often  hap. 
pen  that  the  root  of  an  extensive  class 
ef  words  is  only  to  be  found  in  one  or 
in  asmaB  numlier  of  the  Teutonic  Ian- 
ipages,  while  its  derivatives  are  widely 
fiiroed,  or  exclusively  confined  to 
o&eiB  of  the  &mi}y.  We  shall  some- 
times, again,  discover  the  primitive  or 
pnjMT  meaning  of  a  word  in  one  tongue, 
whDe  in  others  it  has  been  diverted  to 
a  merely  secondary  or  figurative  signi- 
fication. A  wide  view  of  the  whole 
fidd  wiB  at  once  conduct  us  to  disco, 
very,  and  guard  us  ag^nst  those  errors 
of  precipitate  and  presumptuous  dec. 
matism,  which  have  often  made  the 
school  of  Home  Tooke  a  legitimate 
Jaughang-stock.  In  endeavouring,  for 
example,  to  analyse  a  supposed  deriva- 
tive word  in  any  one  language,  we 
may  be  rashly  led  to  fmagme  resem- 
blances to  simple  elemento,  whether 
in  fomi  or  meaning,  which  a  larger 
examitotion.  of  the  affifialed  dialects 
would  prove  to  be  erroneous.  If  m  two 
or  more  Teutonic  langtiages,  of  e<jm- 
valent  authority,  we  have  the  same 
word  which  we  propose  to  explain, 
"wod  if  in  those  languages  we  have  also 
the  elementary  words  of  which  we  con- 
eerve  it  to  be  a  product,  we  oudit  not 
to  mfinr  that  our  supposed  etymology  is 
correct,  unless  in  all  of  these  langnages 
our  conjecture  be  emially  corwlstent 
irith  their  forms  and  rmes  of  dehvbtion. 
We  may  point  out  one  or  two  common 
feShxHeaia  etymology,  which  we  think 
haivlii  ftdi  iiMuui6rbMtti  detected. 

fOUJLVB,  IS 


It  IS  a  frequent  and  afiotterinA^  re- 
mark, that  the  English  name  of  tiM 
Deity,  God,  is  a  derivative  from  *«good," 
and  must  have  been  selected  by  our 
ancestors  as  indicating  the  best  and 
loveliest  of  the  divine  attribvles.  Ju- 
nius, a  writer  whose  own  leamiag  aad 
iogenuity  have  greatly  assisted  las  sac 
cessors  in  correcting  his  numerous 
errors,  has,  in  his  •«  Etymolpgicum 
Anglioum,'*  expressed  himself  thus, 
under  the  word  Ood: — «*Origovoca- 
buli  dilucidd  satis  desumpita  est  ex  A« 
8.  gifdj  bonus.  Nam  ut  sa'pientisiBimi 
Teutonicn  Hnguie  authores,  hominem, 
inexhaustum  omnium  vitioram  torpitu- 
drnumque  gurgitem,  man  dixerunt,  a 
man,  malitia,  £c^  ita  Deum,  perennem 
bonitatis  aeterniefontem,  antitnesi  valde 
manifesto  atque  iUustri  Goi  dixerunt, 
a  eod^  bonus."  A  similar  derivation 
and  remark  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Bos- 
worth's  very  useful  Anglo-Saxon  Die. 
tionary.  But  both  of  the  etymologies 
here  referred  to  are  shown  to  be  more 
than  questionable,  by  reference  to  the 
samo  words  in  other  languages.  It  is 
only,  however,  as  to  one  of  them  that 
we  shall  here  pomt  out  the  fallacv.  It 
is  trae  that  God,  Deus,  and  God^  Ofmus^ 
are  spelled  in  the  same  wa^  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  though  the  prosody  is  difierent ; 
but  a  wider  examination  shows  that 
the  words  are-  essentially  distinct ;  the 
radical  vowel  in  the  name  of  the  Deity 
bemg  a  short  t/,  while,  in  the  adjective 
for  ^KX^  it  is  a  long  or  double  a.  There 
is  no  principle  by  which,  in  the  Tetw 
tonic  languages,  the  vowels,  thus  diver- 
sified, can  warrantably  be  referred  to 
the  same  root.  The  true  etvmology 
of  the  Divine  name  is  still  a  dark  and 
disputed  question. 

Again,  to  take  another  and  humbler 
instance  : — Accrn^  in  Johnson's  Die 
tkmary,  and  even  in  more  modem 
works,  is  described  as  being  compound- 
ed of  Ac,  Anglo-Saxon  fer  oak,  (kik* 
Scot,)  and  corn,  or  cem,  as  Ando- 
Saxon  for  a  grain  or  nut.  'This  is  violent 
enough,  even  upon  Anglo-Saxon  prin- 
ciples ;  but  the  theory  is  discredited  by 
the  existence  of  the  word  in  other  lan- 
guages, in  such  a  form  as  to  throw  the 
utmost  doubt  on  the  identity  of  the  aU 
leged  compound  with  its  component 
pSctB,  Thus,  in  Icelandic,  Akara  is  the 
word  answeirmg  to  <icom ;  but  the  Ice- 
landic Akara  cannot  vnth  atiy  propriety 
be  derived  from  its  supposed  elements^ 
of  wUbh  the  farms  in  that  laqgoage  ate 
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eikt  (fuercus^  and  korn,  granum.  The 
<}otbJC  Akran,  glanst  fructus^  is  most 
probably  the  original  of  acorn$  and  is 
certainly  derived  trom  Akrs,  ager.  It 
thus  means  literally  the  produce  of  the 
eartht  and  has  only  beccxne  applicable 
to  the  fruit  of  the  oak*  as  being  a  dis- 
tinguished article  of  diet  in  that  stage 
of  society, 

**  When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  Bavage 
Tan,** 

*<  GHandis  appellatione/'  say  t)ie  civili- 
ans, *(  omnis  fructus  continettu*."  It  is 
possible,  however,  that,  in  some  of  the 
dialects,  at  least,  the  term  may  have 
come  to  be  more  peculiarly  applied  to 
the  fruit  of  the  oak,  from  a  vague  feel- 
ing of  its  resemblance  to  tiie  name  of 
that  tree ;  a  process  which  we  believe 
to  operate  insensibly  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  multiplication  of  checks  and 
assistances  of  this  kind  seems  essential 
to  the  due  prosecution  of  philology, 
whether  we  contemplate  the  wide  field 
of  discoveiy  which  it  opens  to  us^  or 
remember  the  snares  and  pitfalls  to 
which  our  progress  in  it  is  exposed. 

The  first  elements  of  language,  like 
the  primitive  atoms  of  matter,  lie  hid 
and  disguised  in  their  actual  existence 
under  mnumerable  varieties  of  form 
and  combination,  eluding  the  eye  of 
superficial  observation :  and  it  is  only 
by  systematic  study  that  we  are  even 
partially  enaUed  to  reproduce  them  in 
a  more  eimple  state,  and  to  discover, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  real  identity  of 
objects  that  appear  di^rent,  and  the 
real  diversity  of  others  that  appear  the 
same.  As  the  original  sources  of  hu- 
man speech  are  hid  in  the  darkest  an- 
tiquity, it  is  conceivable  that  all,  or 
many  of  the  languages  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  though  their  courses 
and  channels  be  now  far  distant,  or 
mutually  opposed,  may  yet  have  flowed 
from  fountams  sprinjnng  up  in  the  same 

2»t  or  vicinity.  The  inhabitants  of 
yden  and  Lyons  may  unconsciously 
drink  the  snows  of  almost  the  same 
glacier ;  and  the  (German  or  Scottish 
peasant  never  dreams  that  the  unintel- 
ligible dialects  of  the  stranger  or  scho- 
lar are  often  mere  varieties  of  his  ver- 
nacular ton^pe.  If  we  consider  the 
infinite  combinations  of  which  element- 
uy  sounds  are  susceptible,  and  the  in- 
finite changes  to  which  they  may  be 
lotjecte^  by  the  attrition  of  use,  the 


corrapdoos  of  mdeneas,  and  the  refine- 
ments of  affectation,  we  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  understanding    hovr   lan- 
guages, diverging  from  arcomin<ui  cen- 
tre, should  in  tune  lose  any   obvioos 
trace  of  mutual  affinity.    The  instance 
given  by  Dr.  Watts  of  the  apparent 
dissimilarity  and  real  identity  of  the 
words  biihop  and  ewique  affi>rds  a  good 
measure  of  the  divergences  that  nave 
taken  place  in  the  diffusion  of  the  Ro- 
man language  am(H]g  different  couoi- 
tries  since  the  estabhshment  of  Chris- 
tianity.   Another  and  less  familiar  ex- 
ample may  be  given,  which,  reaches 
into  a  higher  penod  d  antiquity. 
..   There  is  no  doubt  that  the  English 
word  tear,  and  the  French  word  Imne^ 
are  the  same  in  etymological  origin  as 
well  as  in  meaning.    Tear  is  reierabJe, 
through  the  Anfflo-Saxon  toiher,  to  the 
(jothic  tagrs,  wnich  is  of  similar  niean- 
ing,  while  tt^s  is  demonstrably  iden- 
tical with  the  Greek^^fv.  A<ucpv,  how- 
ever, or  its  derivative  and  synonyme 
ioKfrnita  is,  without  doubt,  another  form 
of  the  Xiatin  lacrymOf  through  the  in- 
terchange which  not  unfrequently  oc- 
curs, of  the  letters  I  and  d.    Finally, 
lacryma,  which  is  thus  traced  to  be  a 
cognate  of  tear,  is  the  acknowledged 
parent  of  the  French  larme,    A  con- 
nection ii  here  esteblished,  by  a  plain 
and  necessary  procession  of  proofe,  be- 
tween two  words  which  have  no  exter- 
nal resemblance  whatever.   The  steps 
of  the  deduction  appear  simple  when 
they  are  shown :  but  if  we  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  Greek  and  Gothic 
hnks  of  the  chain,  we  should  never 
suspect  the  intrinsic  relation  of  the 
extreme  points.    To  a  great  extent 
we  are  placed  in  that  supposed  state  of 
ignorance  as  to  the  common  bonds  by 
which  diversities  of  language  are  re- 
conciled; an  ignorance  which,  in  the 
case  put,  woud  have  left  room  for 
boundless  conjecture,  instead  of  the  di- 
rect demonstration  affi>rded  by  afiiUer 
knowledge. 

The  latitude  of  speculation  which  is 
opened  up  by  these  peculiarities  of  thd 
science  constitutes  one  danger,  as  well 
as  one  attraction,  of  et3rtnoTogical  pur- 
suits. Because  infinite  analogies  and 
affinities  may  be  conceived  amoiuf  re- 
mote forms  of  speech,  the  etymolqgiit 
often  hastily  and  &lsely  infers  that  be 
has  discovered  their  existence.  The 
interest  and  the  extent  of  the  sul^ 
heat  the  imagination  of  the  inquutft 
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ud,  Uke  tbe  day-dreamer  gazing  on 
tlie  donda,  a*  cm  the  emten  of  his 
wmter  fire,  he  ib  prepared  to  traee  the 
most  fencifol  and  unsohstantial  reeem- 
Uancee,  where  the  sober  eye  of  reason 
can  make  no  such  discovery.  Occa- 
Bonal  reflohs,  too,  of  real  vahie  lure 
him  on,  like  theakhymist,  in  the  search 
cf  some  vniTersal  sdtreot  of  all  diffi- 
adties,  that  has  either  no  actual  or  no 
reiatire  ezjatence,  and  only  leads  to 
abturditieB,  that  bring  the  study  into 


It  m  oolj  by  treatmg  philolofify  as  a 
poper  science  that  its  repotation  can 
be  BOBtained,  or  its  progress  promoted. 
If  it  k  at  all  a  fit  subject  of  accurate 
iuvesl^atioD,  it  mmst  be  dealt  with, 
like  aoT  other  branch  of  inductive 
knowiedge,  by  the  twofold  process  of 
ooflectxng,  extensively  and  minutely, 
the  frets  connected  with  it,  and  of  en- 
deavutiiiug  to  generalize  those  &cts 
mto  distinct  laws.  Tbe  fticts  collected 
c^gfai  ondoobtedly  to  be  extensive,  at 
Mt  within  the  partiqukr  province 
that  may  be  edected  ibr  examination, 
otherwise  do  comprehensive  or  safe 
nsuits  can  be  obtamed.  Butit  is  tbe 
spirit  of  generalization  that  can  alone 
redooe  the  chaos  of  o«r  materials  into 
Older,  or  ammate  them  with  Kfe.  We 
hare  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  of 
the  pheoomeoa  of  nature  are  governed 
by'a  JawlesB  caprice.  The  heavenly 
bodies  do  not  roll  on  high  without  a 
fixed  decreed  impd  and  restram  them. 
Tbe  wiUeet  brook  that  wanders  across 
the  plaine  obeys,  in'^aU  its  windings, 
the  wtatee  of  a  steadfast  nde.  We  are 
not  to  infer  that  lanj^nage,  one  of  the 
noblest  gifts  of  God,  is  left  to  shift  and 
flnctaate  from  tribe  to  tribe,  and  from 
generation  to  genc^ration,  without  le- 
sidar  and  constant  principles  of  change. 
IB  this,  as  in  an  other  aepartments  of 
chserration,  we  may  rejoice  to  address 
ovselves  in  the  language  of  the  poet: — 

*^An  nature    is  but   art  unknown   to 

thee: 
All  cbaneer  direetion  wfaieh  thou  canst 
not  see.** 

And  this  further  is  permitted  us  to 
bdieve,  that  although  the  ultimate  se- 
crets of  nature  must  be  forever  hid 
from  mortals,  yet  a  partial  and  pro- 


gressive discovery  of  her  laws  k  nro- 
mised  to  us  by  past  experience,  so  long 
as  the  study  of  her  works  shall  be 
prosecuted  in  a  humble  and  hopeful 
spirit,  and  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
wisdom  and  uniformity  of  her  opera- 
tions. 

The  field  of  inquiry  which  chiefly 
seems,  in  our  own  day,  to  caH  for 
the  labours  of  the  philologer,  is  at 
once  extensive  and  captivating,  and 
is  becoming  daily  better  defined  and 
understood.  It  comprehends  that  vast 
frimily  of  languages  which,  reaching 
from  India  to  Iceland,  has  embnced 
withm  its  bosom  almost  the  whole 
range  of  human  civilisation  and  unin- 
sph^  literature.  The  Indo-Germanic 
tongues  present  a  subject  of  study  of  the 
most  sublime  and  inexhaustible  interest. 
Their  original  identity,  not  merely  in 
their  radical  words,  but  in  then-  whole 
system  of  inflections,  appears  to  have 
been  fully  demonstrated.  What  has 
been  so  thoroughly  accomplished  for 
the  Teutonic  languac^  by  (>rimm,  is 
now  in  the  course  of  being  still  further 
extended  by  Bopa  in  his  ^  Compara- 
tive Grammar  ot  the  Sanscrit,  Zend, 
Ghreek,  Latin,  lithuanian,  Old  Schi- 
vonic,  Gothic  and  German  :'•*  a  work 
of  profound  learning  and  consummate 
ability,  of  which,  so  fiir  as  we  can 
judge  of  it  with  a  very  limited  know- 
ledge of  its  subjects,  the  execution  ap- 
pears to  be  answerable  to  the  promise 
which  its  title  pnts  forth.  It  remains 
to  follow  ont  the  same  prindpiles  into 
tbe  apparent  disshnilarities  of  Celtic 
phOdogy,  an  object  which,  unijl  lately, 
has  been  too  much  neglected  by  the 
scientific  students  of  comparative  phi- 
lology ;  but  whfch  is  now,  we  believe, 
begun  to  be  widely  considered  in  its 
true  light  AlthMgh  compeHed  td 
acknowledge  our  ignorance  of  this 
important  branch  of  the  subject, 
we  can  see  evidence  that  in  our 
own  country  we  have  both  classi- 
cal and  modem  scholars  among  us 
who  are  able  to  contribute  valnaUe 
assistance  in  this  department ;  and  the 
labours  of  Williams  and  of  Pritchard 
must  remove  the  idea,  hitherto  prevail- 
ing, that  where  Celtic  learning  was 
concerned,  the  "  amare  et  s^pere*' 
were  irreconcilable  thingB.t 


*  Vergleiohende  Grsmmatik,  Slc.    Von  Franz  Bopp.    Berlin,  1833^7. 

t  We  obecrve  the  annomicement  of  a  new  work  by  Bopp,  *'  The  Celtio  Lan. 
taages,  hi  their  relations  to  Sanscrit  Zend,**  and  the  other  langtiagea  tnclnded  in  hit 
vomparative  Grammar,  which  we  havekot  yet  teen,  bat  from  which  very  valuable 
isiolts  may,  no  doabt,  be  anticipated. 


Grmw!s,  Te$damc  Gtammor. 


In  a  comparative  study  of  the  ODiDe- 
rooa  household  of  affiliated  languages, 
to  which  we  have  now  referred,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  reduce,  if 
possible,  to  definite  laws  the  principles 
of  transition  which  prevail  among 
them.  Nothing  can  be  more  unsatis- 
^tory  than  the  system,  which  so  long 
existed,  of  infening  resemblances  from 
mere  external  appearance  and  gen- 
eral impressions,  without  a  minute 
deduction  of  the  historical  etymology 
of  words,  under  the  separate  heads  of 
structure  and  signification.  The  Gram- 
mar  of  Grimm  (Hight  to  introduce  a  new 
era  in  studies  of  this  description.  It 
has  placed  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  a  fixed 
principle  prevails  in  comparative  phi^ 
lology,  where  every  thing  was  formerlv 
thought  to  be  arbitrary  and  accidental 
It  has  contributed  to  shod  a  clear 
and  steady  light  on  a  dark  domain  of 
scieooe,  where  before  we  bad  nothing 
to  guide  us  but  an  occasional  Will  of 
the  Wisa  that  almost  always  led  us 
out  of  the  right  road»  and  generally 
landed  us  in  a  quagaura. 

Etymology,  as  ah-eadjr  hinted,  may 
be  considered  as  consisting  of  two 
branches,  which  ought  ever  to  go 
hand  in  hand  ;  the  physical  and  the 
metaphysical :— the  one  treating  of 
$ounds^  the  other  of  ideas,  in  their 
several  relations  and  susceptibilities 
of  variation*  Each  of  these  divisions 
poesents  a  large  field  of  inquiry,  and  in 
eaoh  there  is  amploToom  for  the  appli- 
cation d  philosophical  principle. 

Let  ii»  ta^e,  among  many  ilhistra* 
tioiia,  a  resMrkable  example  of  a  na^ 
tural  affinity  subsisting  between  differ- 
eni  ideas,  and  leading  to  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  cognate  words^ 
which  has  had  an  important  influence 
on  language. 

Sound  and  lighL  the  objects  of  the 
kindred  senses  of  hearing  and  seeing, 
are  bound  together  by  strong  mental 
analogies,  and  the  same  ramcal  word 
is  often,  in  the  same  or  in  cognate 
languages,  employed  to  signify  those 
several  conceptions.  To  give  forth 
sound,  and  to  give  forth  light,  to 
speak  and  to  shine,  though  often  very 
difl^ent  things  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, are  in  Greek  and  in  Sanscrit 
denoted  severally  by  the  same  root 
Bh&mi  the  Sanscrit  verb  signifying 
toshine^  and  ^^t,  the  Doric  ibnn  of 


|Fek 


^wu,  lo  tgeaik,  are  tfauiLiiflected  in  ik$ 
present  tense  :  and  no  one,  we  thinks 
can  glance  at  the  comparison  without 
seeing  the  essential  identity  of  the 
terms. 

bha-mi 


bba.mts        f«.^ 
bha.tha  ^r< 

bha-nti  ^a-irrt. 

lhmaldmm?4  Cratyhm,  p^  55a 

Clams,  cUar^  is  in  like  manner,  an 
epithet  equally  applicable  to  the  objects 
or  hearing  and  of  vision.  The  English 
loud^  representing  intensitv  of  sound,  is 
very  probablv  a  relative  ot  the  German 
lauler^  signifying  hrigki^  pMucid:  and 
both  words  appear  to  be*  coonected 
with  danu.  Dim  and  dumb  seem  to 
be  cQfpu^e  termst,  indicating^  the  ob. 
scuration  of  sound  or  colour  ;  and  on 
the  same  principle  there"  is  reason  to 
connect  together  the  Latin  surd»8  and 
the  Teutonic  stoor/;  which,  though  diA 
ferently  applied,  .refer  severally  to  the 
absence  or  negation  of  those  kindred 
qualities^**" 

With  reject  to  the  structural  part 
of  etymology,  it  ajH[)ean  to  be  now  de- 
monstratea  that  a  very  singular  and 
settled  relation  subsists  between  the 
chief  tribes  of  the  Indo-Gennanic  race 
of  languages.  The  liquid^  sibilint% 
and  semi-vowels,  remain  generally 
unchanged  in  them  aU«  under  certain 
known  modifications  in  individual 
cases,  such  as  the  fi-emieot  substitute 
in  Greek  of  the  simple  aa^Mrate  for 
the  ordinary  sibilant,  and  the  ultimata 
disappearance  or  modificatioo  of  the  to 
or  dwamma  in  the  same  kngnage* 
Kut  Uie  liistory  and  position  of  ^tbs 
mute  consonants  in  those  tongues^  ii 
more  peculiar.  The  general  rule  as 
to  these  is,  that,  in  the  trapsyJuinn 
through  difierent  languages  of  words 
characterised  by  those  consonants,  they 
undergo  a  certain  fixed  and  i^gohpr 
modincation.  We  are  not,  of  cowsa, 
now  speaking  as  to  any  ofaange  uiidac* 
gone  by  words  imported  difMlly  from 
one  language  into  another,  such  ufi  the 
Latin,  Greek,  or  Norman  termsi  which 
abound  in  ordmary  English  speech. 
We  refer  to  those  more  venerable 
vocables  which  appear  as  natives  in  a 
great  variety  of  languages  of  diSstetX 


*  FVny  uses  the  ezpremon  nardug  eolor^  for  what  is  dull  or  daik. 
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cteracter,  but  connected  by  some  an- 
eieot  bond  of  coneaDguinity.  In  worda 
of  this  descriplifMi,  it  seems,  as  we 
have  said,  to  be  demonstrated  that 
the  mute  consonants  composing  them 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  same  form 
throughout  the  different  languages, 
but  are  subjected  to  certain  important 
permutations,  according  to  a  definite 
role. 

The  rule  referred  to,  in  its  highest 
theoretical  pcrfSsctiop,  may  be  thus 
broadly  stated,  leaving  out^  of  view 
those  qualifications  and  rcst^ctions 
vpon  it,  of  which  a  detail  can  only  be 
expected  in  a  systematic  treatise. 
Viewing  the  languages  of  Greece  and 
Bome  as  in  this  respect  on  the  same 
level,  and  ccmtragting  them,  as  one 
Iffanch,  with  the  Gothic  or  Low-Grer- 
man  dialects  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
tiie  Old  High-German  on  the  other, 
4boBe  three  sections  of  the  Indo-Ger. 
manic  race  are  to  be  considered  as 
occupying  three  equidistant  points  in 
a  supposed  drcle.  The  mute  con- 
sonants,  ac^ain,  being  divisible  into 
three  well-known  orders,  the  tenuis, 
u,  T,  «,)  aspirate,  (x,  ^i  ^,)  and  mid- 
«e,  (x,  it  fit)  and  these  being  sup- 
posed to  move  in  that  order  withm  the 
circle  containing  the  three  divisions  of 
Greek,  Gothic,  and  High-Grerman,  an 
mdez  win  thence  be  obtained  to  de- 
note the  modifications  which  these 
ooDBonants  present  in  those  di^rent 
languages.  Thus,  where  the  aame 
root  exists  vernacularly  in  all  the  three 
great  dialects,  the  consonant  which,  in 
Greek,  is  a  tenuis,  will  be  found,  in 
Gothic,  as  the  correspondinff  aspirate, 
and,  in  passmg  on  to  the  High.Grer- 
man,  wiQ  bea>me  a  middle.  The 
Greek  aspirate  becomes  a  Gk)thic  mid- 
dle and  a  High-German  tennis.  The 
Greek  middle  a  Gothic  tenuis  and  a 
Hvh.German  a^nrate. 

This  statement  of  the  nde  will 
scarcely  be*  intelligible  without  a  visi- 
ble figure.    It  may  be  put  in  another 


way,  and  w31  perhaps  be  best  under- 
stood  from  the  following  formula. 

JAi|Hr«te-MM<UtTiMmto-A»pirm(fr-MkkU«».     | 

Bupposing  these  parallel  lines  to  be 
scales,  of  wmeh  the  upper  one  is  bod* 
sontalfjr  moveable  towards  the  left: 
the  fixmg  of  any  one  of  the  languages 
•opposite  to  any  of  the  order  of  cense, 
nants,  wiU  show  tlie  eoRespondiv 
change  which  that  consoMnt  exkibn 
in  becoming  naturalised  in  the  two 
other  languages. 

It  nmt^  be  observed,  that  in  the  a^ 
plication  of  this  rule  to  different  las- 
guages,  there  are  serend  areidentil 
anomalies  which  disturb  its  operatioB. 
Thus  the  Latin  is  without  the  dental 
aspirate  B;  and  generally  supplies  the 
place  of  the  gnuural  aspirate  x  ^7'^ 
simple  K  'Ae  High-German  is,  in 
like  manner  deficient  m  the  dental 
aspirate,  and  supplies  its  place  by  a 
ts  or  %,  The  High-German  is  sub|ect 
to  one  or  two  other  irregularmes, 
which  it  would  here  be  out  of  place  to 
detail. 

We  shall  now  give  eaaniplee  in 
the  dental  elass  of  consonants,  of  the 
changes  we  have  described;  which,  it 
must  be  observed,  are  not  reciprocated 
between  any  twoi,  languages,  but  r«- 
volvethroogh  the  whole  three.  The 
rule  may  be  easily  extended,  ftom  tte 
Iblkming  ekamplee,  to  the  other  cU 
of  mute  consonants. 


Greek 

Tpttf 


Gothic.        High  German, 
thri  drei 

twai  zwei 

davaros  dautfaus  tod. 

The  Sanscrit  stands  as  to  this  ar- 
rangement on  the  same  footing  for 
the  most  part  with  the  Greek  and 
Latin.  The  Saxon  and  Scandinavian 
dialects  occupy,  in  general,  the  same 
position  with  the  Gothic  The  mo- 
dem Gerfoan  has  a  mixture  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Gothic  and  Old 
High-Gterman.* 


^  We  would  here  ventore  to  raggest  two  inaunries,  to  which  we  scarcely  thfaik 
that  any  answer,  or  sufficient  answer,  is  to  be  round  In  the  books  which  we  hare 
yet  met  with  on  the  subject.  1.  Ought  the  statement  of  Grimm^s  law  of  Sound, 
.tiansition  to  be  in  any  respect  modified  by  the  consideration,  that  in  each  class  of 
consonants  there  are  two  aspirates,  though,  except  in  the  Sanscrit,  the  two  arc  gene, 
rally  expressed  by  one  letter :  x^  ^^  <^°d  gfa ;  9  =  th  and  dh ;  and  0  a  ph  and  bhf 
9.  u  there  any  community  of  principle  or  origin  between  Grimm's  law  of  transition 
and  the  system  of  initial  jUxion  which  characterises  the  Celtic  languages  7  See  an 
interesting  article  by  Mr.  Archdeacon  Williams,  **  On  one  Sonrce  of  the  Non.Hel- 
lenic  portion  of  the  lAtin  Language,''  in  the  Transactkms  of  the  Boyal  Society  of 
Ediabnigh,  VoL  xliL,  pail^ularly  at  p.  549. 
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tF^b. 


The  system  of  traositkm  now  no- 
ticed has  commonly  been  called 
Orimm'e  law  of  ••  Lautverechiebung," 
or  Sound-ehiftiMr,  as  it  may  be  loose- 
ly rendered.  Bat  it  is  *ie  to  the 
memory  of  a  very  great  philologist 
lo  observe,  that  it  was  anticipated, 
in  a  partial  but  most  imporUuitt  poiiit» 
vhy  A  profious  writer.  Tue  mutual  re- 
ktkm  of  the  Greek  and  Scandinavian, 
in  tbetr  initial  conaonants,  had  been 
femally  annoanced  by  Erasmus  Rask, 
in  his  *'  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the 


old  Northern  or  Icelandic  Language,' 
■*  tied  in  Dan 


« w<tfk  which  was  published  in  0an- 
Hh  in  1818,  and  of  which  some  oi  the 
tabubir  views  were  subseouenUy  trans- 
lated by  Vater,  and  included  ui  his 
"Vergleichungs  TafeUu",  The  first 
edition  of  Grimm's  Grammar  appeared 
in  1819,  and  it  was  only  in  the  second 
edition  of  1822;  that  the  general  lav 
nierred  .to  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
periy  developed.  Rask  did  not,  per- 
haps, see  the  M  extent  of  his  own 
dyflcovery,  particularly  as  to.  noo- 
nitial  consonants:  thou^  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  as  to  these  its  opera- 
tkn  is  sMnetimes  consid^ably  dis- 
tvbed,  and  it  would  seen  that  some 
peevbarities  in  the  Scandinavian 
tengucs  might,  in  this  re^>ect,  tend 
to^scure Ins  peiosfition  of  the  rale. 
Orimm,  en  the  other  band,  was  pro- 
MIyeiiahkd  -to  ioUow  it  i)iut  more 
-aMttdeotly,  ftom  b^  led  to  observe 
that  the  M  High-^Toraum  stood  in 
the  satte  relation  to  the  Gothic  and 
its  dependents  as  these  to  the  Greek 
or  Latin.''' 

In   the  older   phiiok>gerB  fwe   find 
httle  or  no  indication  of  tho  law.now 


adverted  ta    It  is  rq>eatedlj,  indeed, 
observed,  that  mutual  transitions  take 
place  among  the  tenues,  middles,  and  as- 
pirates of  the  same  class  of  consonants  ; 
and  it  was  impossible  that  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  such  changes  could  es- 
cape the  most  cursory  inquirer.     Bi|t 
they  are  treated  by  those  writers  as  the 
exceptions  and  not  as  the  rule ;  they  are 
as  often  misanplied  and  mistaken  as  the 
reverse ;  and  they  are  seldom  resocted 
to  for  explanation  till  a  more  direct  and 
literal  etymology^  howeve,r  desperate^ 
has  been  attempted  in  vain,     Thqs» 
Junius,    instead    of    connecting    the 
Gothic    dauthus,  deaths  with   Bwarof, 
which  seems  its  most  probable  etymo- 
logy, derives  it  from  the  Greek,  SnBaiap^ 
JongoivuSf    and    gratuitously   compli- 
ments the  Gothic, nation  on  their  lottv 
creed,  thus  philoloffically  promulgated, 
that  death  and  mimortality  are  the 
same  things. 

It  is  a  just  observation  of  Grimm'fi 
^t,  according  to  the  law  which  we 
have  attempted  to  ei^plain,  a  corree- 
pondence  between  the  mute  consonants 
of  words  in  different  sections  of  these 
affiliated  languages   is,    generally,  a 

Co^  not  that  the  words  are  the  same^ 
that  the^  are  difierent  in  (u-igum 
We  do  not  indeed  affirm  that  the  kw 
is  univers^,  and  without  exception 
in  its  operation.  Some  words  of 
hardier  fabric,  or  of  happier  destiny, 
have  undoubtedly  floatea  down  the 
stream  of  ages,  untouched  by  the  in- 
fluences tbat  have  disguised  or  muti- 
late others.  We  are  told  that  the 
word  sack  is  to  be  found  in  the  same 
form  in  almost  all  languages,  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  fecetious  observa- 


<•  As  BaakfB  ^*  Uaieis68«)ss*'^is  probably  not  in  the  hands  of  many  of  0m  fssi- 
4S^andmighinotbeinjtUJ^l«toaoi|»e<»f  thsm  if  it  wer««  we  subjoin  Mie  "tafs- 
si0iit  which  it  contains  ot  tjae  law  referred  to.  The  mute  cpnaonsAts,  it  is  Mid, 
Mtttieiilarly  at  the  bsgimmtf  of  words,  observe  the  foUpwing  relations  in  pMBing 
tem  Greek  or  I^tin  into  IceTandic :—  .  j.     w-  l 

» becomes f,  as:  wXaw,  (broad.)  flatnr,  (flat;)  narnp,Mn^  (father.) 
>  becomes  th,  as  vfcts,  thrir,  (three  :)  tego,  eg  thek,  (I  thatch.) 
I  h :  Kpsms,  ffledi,)  hrae,  (a  dead  body ;)  eonmj  hom; 


r  becomes  fa :  x^csr, 


mai9i  hud,  (a 


hide.) 


^  generally  remains  unchanged ;  /JXa^rrarw,  (to  sprout,)  Uad.  (^a  leaf,  Wade ;)  ^^m^ 
(to  well  fbrthO  hrunnr.  (a  fountain :)  &«««•«.  at  buDa,  (to  boil.) 
6  become  t:  .5a/«M*,  (to  tame.).tamr,  (tame;)  dignus,  tigmn,  (exalted,  noble.) 
y  becomes  k:  vwih^koBa,  (a  woman :)  ywog,  (kyn  or  kii^ ;)  gena,  kmn^  Qaw;) 

'^^becomw  b :  ^Xof,  P.  bdg,  (beech ;)  JtAer,  IsL  tefr,  (beaver ;)  ftpw^fero,  egbsr. 


dbecc 

<IW.3 


9  becomes  d ;  09fi9,  dye,^  (^r :)  as  m  TUtin,  fttw,  ien$. 
X  becomes  ff :  x«w« 
Xipr^giyta,(apot;) 


X  becomes  g':  x'w,  0,  gyder,  Xto  found,  mould ;)  f^^^  ^9^  (*<* 
'  ^    X*^  gall,  (galk)  : 


owe  5) 


mo.} 
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tionof  tbekanied  Goro^lw  Becanns,* 
a  fentieman  whose  IncnoratioDs  we  are 
me  aeqoaiiited  with,  except  in  con- 
BBCtkai  with  this  jest,  that  at  the  bo))^ 

a  of  Babel,  *«iiemoedifieantitim  in 
t&  Im^riiuiim  confiisione  oUituB  est 
?'i  %Aoci/^  Other  vocables,  and  parts 
vocables^  have  made  a  similar  es. 
cape  from  the  eflfectto  of  time  or  tran- 
■tkm;  bat  sadi  exceptions  wodM  not 
diapiuve  the  existence  of  the  general 
nde,  even  if  they  were  more  nume* 
rans  and  imeouiyoeal  than  we  believe 
them  to  be.  Further  inquiries,  we  are 
iacfined  to  think,  w9i  show  that  many 
apparent  cikses  of  affinity,  where  (here 
ii  an  absence  of  that  change  of  conso- 
BSBts  which  the  mle  woold  require, 
aienotreal  deviations  from  it,  and  that 
thus  a  nmnber  of  common  and  plan. 
■Ue  ^ymologies  are  unfounded. 
Ther6  is  little  doubt  that  the  Qreek 
f««X«f,  and  the  Teutonic  fnU^  are 
Bot  conneoted  m'  etymology:  as  m. 
deed  they  do  not  appear  to  be  in 
CBgioal  meaning,  l^e  Latin  Dies 
hu  perhaps  lees  connection  with  the 
Teutanic  <i(iy  than  with  the  terms  Hm6 
or  fide,  to  wmch,  accordmg  to  Grimm's 
Jaw,  it  may  raifically  correspond.  The 
derivation  of  care  from  cura,  is  doubt- 
fid,  and  the  common  identification  of 
vi^gns  9ad/oikt  if  not  unfounded,  is,  at 
least,  remote  and  indirect 

We  have  dwelt  so  ioog  on  this* 
abject,  from  a  conviction  that  ti)e 
frill  tratfa  and  practicri  knpoitaiice 
of  this  singidar  and  mysterious  law 
of  transition  is  as  yet  but  imper- 
fectly felt  m  En^feh  pfaifofogy. 
Within  the  last  few  years  numerous 
works  in  lexicography  and  etymoiogv 
have  appeared  in  this  oountry,  which 
continue  to  be  constructed  on  the  same 
principles  as  if  Rask  had  never  lived, 
or  as  if  the  Deutsche  Orammatik  had 
never  been  written.  Thoi^  m  aCbeek 
kxicon  of  no  remote  date,  and  in^ 
other  respects  valuable^  we  find  such 
English    etymologies   as  the  follow^ 


nn 


ing:— «p«V«,  acorns;  i9X«rra>,  tdast; 
Kpriitn*  knee ;  miXou  to  coil  up ;  xoXX*^ 
coUops ;  o^a,  dirge,  &c. ;  and  worse 
examples  might  be  derived  from  other 
sources.  It  must,  on  the  c^er  ht^id, 
be  confessed,  that  ordinary  Teutonic 
phdok)gers  often  lav  themselves  open  to 
the  charge  of  rashness  or  ignorance 
when  they  venture  fer  out  in  the  sea 
of  classical  phUoiogy.  It  must  rarely, 
hideed,  happen  tm!^  a  thorough  aa> 
quaintance  with  each  department  if 
united  in  the  same  individual :  and  per^ 
haps  in  no  branch  of  science  is  partial 
error  or  occasional  oversight  more  pro- 
bable  or  more  pardonable. 

One  or  two  recent  publications  will 
greatiy  tend,  we  think,  more  widely 
to  diffuse  a  due  knowledge  and  appro-  / 
ciation  of  Qrimra's  rules  of  compara- 
tive philojogy.  Mr.  Pritchard's  work 
on  the  •«  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic 
Nations,"  (1831,)  has  attracted  the 
attention  that  is  due  to  any  pro- 
duction from  so  valuable  a  source. 
mA  Manual  of  Com|Mirative  Pfai- 
l<*«yi'*  by  Mr.  Winning  of  Bed- 
ford; (18^)  is  entitled  to  much 
commendation,  and  deserves  to  be 
generaDy  omsiilted,  though  we  do 
not  avow  ourselves  converts  to  his 
theory  on  the  origin  of  the  Tus- 
cans. Of  the  New  CtatyhiB  of  Mr* 
Donaldson,  (1839,)  we  must  aot,  as 
yet,  profess  to  have  fesmed  amr  other 
opinion  than  that  it  is  work  of  great 
learning,  of  much  interest  and  ^ue, 
comprising  a  mass  of  materials  that 
have  never  before  been  collected  in  an 
Enj^ish  shape,  and  proceeding,  in  tiie 
mam,  on  what  we  perceive  to  be  sound 
and  safe  principles,  thoiigh  sometimes, 
we  humbly  suspect,  extending  into  a 
latitude  of  speculation  that  is  at  least 
premature.  In  all  of  these  works  the 
views  of  Chrimm  are  explained  and  en- 
forced. 

Having  said  so  much  of  the  relation 
sobsistuig  between  the- consonants  in* 
the  diflferent  sections  of  the  Indo-Teit- 


•  Cioropias,  however,  was  a  peraon  of  some  note  in  his  day.  He  was  physfeiati  to' 
ihb  Qoeens  of  Frtnoe  and  Hongsry  in  Chaiks  the  Fifth's  time.  Hickes  (7Aet. 
INsi.  Epiflt.  p.  154^  speaks  of  him  as  **  divini  ingenii  homine,  qni  duos  libros  tcripsit 
4e  gentium  originioos,  Isotu  quidem  jooandos,  ^oos  tamen  masdmi  ex  parts,  perpe. 
am  et  inept^  esse  scriptos,  nemo  est  quf  lingaas  Aquilonis  antiquas  calleat,  qufai 
meeum  fedle  affirmabit "  Goropins's  ohief  wsrk  is  his  <*  Grimes  AntwerpiaMs,** 
(1569,)  in  which  he  maintained  that  Adam  spoke  Grorman.  He  did  good  service, 
however,  by  inserting  in  1^  work  the  tnwIaHiOn  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  from  the 
Codex  Aimnteos,  which  was,  we  beUers,  the  iM  oeeasion  of  printmg  any  portion 
of  the  Gkithic  gospels. 
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tonic  hxoSij^  we  must  not  omit  to  ob- 
serve that  the  vowels  alro  are  subject 
to  cbangesi  which,  though  less  fixed, 
we  have  no  right  to  suppose  capricious, 
and  which  have  ahready  been  partly 
reduced  to  definite  limits.  The  changes 
which  in  the  several  languages  take 
place  upon  the  vowels  in  the  inflections 
of  nouns  and  verbsb  throw  a  strong 
light  upon  their  transitions  and  fluc- 
tuations in  passing  from  one  language 
to  another.  But  here,  as  elsewhere, 
it  happens  that  phenomena  occur,  of 
which  the  ejcplaBation  is  more  or  less 
obscured  by  the  darkness  of  antiquity. 
This,  however,.iB  a  subject  too  abstruse 
and  subtle  to  be  considered  in  this 
place. 

In  illustration  of  the  svstem  of  con- 
sonantal transition,  to  which  we  before 
referred,  we  venture  to  subjoin  some 
comparative  tables  of  the  affinities 
of  Greek  and  Latin  with  Teutonic 
words,  framed  upon  as  simple  and 
popular  a  plan  as  possible,  and, 
containmg  few  results  that  ilo^not 
seem  to  1^  well  established^  Even  i( 
in  some  instances,  our  suppo^tions 
should  be  thought  mistaken  or  doubt- 
fill,  our  lists,  we  think,  will  still  be 


sufficient  to  demonstrate  at  onoe  the 
existence  and  the  value  of  these  very 
remarkable  laws. 

It  will  be  observed  that  noexpresB  ez- 
aniples  are  here  given  of  wonfs  which, 
according  to  the  rule,  ought  to  chaiwe 
the  Gredc  or  Latin  i  into  a  CrothicP. 
In  reahty,  the  letter  B,  in  the  clasiriotl 
languages,  particularly  as  an  initial^ 
seems  to  be  of  a  very  uncertain  cha* 
racter,  being  often  apparently  a  rem- 
nant of  the  difi^ainma,  or  a  conupciao 
of  some  other  letter.  Accordingly,  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  corre^^iding 
initial  P  is  of  rare  occurrence  m  ti» 
Gothic  languages.  There  are  not  in 
Junius's  Glossary  above  half  a  dosen 
Gothic  words  commencing  With  that 
letter,  and  the  number  of  smiilar  words 
in  Anfflo-Sazon  is  also  few.  The  ori- 
gin and  histpry  of  the  numerous  woids 
m  modern  English  which  have  that 
initial,  have  never  as  yet,  we  think, 
been  fiilly  explained. 

The  examples  we  are  now  to  give 
are  chiefly  of  the  changes  of  initia]  con- 
sonants,  though  some  words  are  also  set 
down  which  shoW  the  operation  of  the 
rule  on  internal  consonants. 


Oaput 

Cianhai 

jMipi(«;  O0r,otrdis 

CoUum 

Cutis 

Calx 

Coma 

Kftw^  canis  (^van,  Sanstmt) 

Casa 

Calamus,  culmos 

Cannabis 

Crates 

Copia 

CoUis 

Cervus 


«^ 


Claodos 

Centoa  <■■  OT»f  ?) 

Celo,  iroXwrrcii 

Conro 

Cunor  (oouiser,  Nonoiu  £.) 


Nox,  1 
Lux,  locis 
Octo 


esH  Gothic, 
heafod,  A.  S.  bevedjO.  E.  head,  B.hft«pt.<3«nn« 
hams,  Sc.  him,  Germ, 
heart,  E.  hers.  Germ, 
bale,  O.  E.  Be  and  G. 

hide,  E.  hyd,  A.  8.  hot,  O.  H.  G.  haoft.  Germ. 
hee],E. 
horn,  E.  &c. 
hound,  E,  bund,  G}erm. 
home,  ham,  hamlet,  E. 
house,  E. 
halm,  E.  &c. 

hsnep,  A.  S.  hemp,  E.  hanf,  Gerai. 
hurdle,  E.' 
heap,  E    (7) 
hni,  E  (?) 

hart,  E  hifMsh,  Ooim* 
bull,  E  hod.  So. 

harvest,  E.  haffbit,  A.  8.  Imte,  Gena.  (Y) 
herald,  £. 
hard,  hardy,  E. 
hollow,  E. 
halt,E. 

hand,  A.  8.  hmd^  E.  . 
hiU,  O.  E.  (to  cover)  helaa,  A.  8.  ' 
hurry,  E. 
horse,  E. 
hide,  E. 
heed,£.T 

Bioht,  8e.  nahts,  Goth; 
JkOit,  Sc  linhath,  Goth, 
acht,  Sc.  ahtau,  Goth, 
richt.  So.  laii^ts,  Goth. 


y  »  ^  Gothk,  (e,  ck.  English.) 

Gen,  ycwf  ebia,  E. 

Qenii,  y^n  l^ee,  E.  knio,  Goth. 

yw4  quesil,  queea,  E.  • 

TCMs,  genus,  gen*  kin,  kind,  kindred,  E. 

Gehi.  gdiidaB  chill,  cool,  cold,  B. 

Gxanoni,  gimnnhim  com,  kernel,  E^ 

w»H  cisne,  E, 

Qrex  crew,  qrowdf  E.t 

Giomn  ehiB,  E. 

Gkkm   -  eloQd,  cIo4,  E.7 

ytf9tanp»  (y»««>)  (g)  noTi  know,  E. 

ycMH  gusto  ehew,  cbogee  E.  koften*  Genn. 

faro  eanjf,  E.  T 

Ojnm  ehon^  quc^  £.  kirn,  Bo,  T 


aere.  £.  aln,  Goth. 

•  (^»rK  7oke»  Bb 

r(sF<fyfy)  wwk^E.  - 

ftymf  (s:ifuymkH)  meikle,  B*  mikilii  Goth,  mnoh,  E. 

^ngw  tke,  E.  ankau.  Goth. 

VigOo  waktt,£. 

tftXyt,  nnilgeo  milkr  B, 

•  X  (h»  Ut)  ss  Gv  Gothic. 

5°^>  X^™«»  (chofi)  garden,  yMd,  E.  garde,  garda,  Goth. 

™*»  9oe«^  6*  g*^f  Goth, 

Bmdm  g4t,  A.  a.  goat,  E. 

X^  (hann^  8.)  gana,  Ge^ai.  gooee,  gandor,  E. 

3g^  gall,  & 

BoBo  '  gtMM«  A.  8.  ;ooirapledmom,E.;ki^ 

.  A.  8. ;  bridegroom,  £. ;  brantifaii,  J 

tpf^  giiee^O.  E.  andSc*gria,IoaL7 

5— *«Pi  geetrea-daeg,  A.  8.  yeitcrdaj. 

™» X«»^  X«f<»  gooBan,  A.  S.  yawn,  E.  Gaunt,  8«.  gap«,  B. 

«»<M  gn»,  9e.  gmeeome,  Sc;  grislj,E.  gtadeili,Geinb 

»*^X«*^  gMh,  E."^ 


Vehicnhmit  F«x4p«t  (wihana,  8)     waggon,  Jk 
r  «  Th,  Gothic. 


Tonitni 

t          thunder,  Bl ;  donner.  Germ. 

IWdna 

tfcmflh,B.;droeeel,G. 

Tnrba 

tfaorpv  B.  $  do^  a«n^t<rMM«»te. 

TenoB 

^in,  E.M^n,  Germ. 

TVe»,Tp«u 

three,  E.  $  droi,  Germ. 

Tn 

thou,  £.;  tho,  Goth. ;  do,  Geni|. 

Turn 

then,  B.  }  dann,  G. 

Tinip 

Ikiongfa,  Bl  ;  thairh,  Goth. ;  dnreh,  Geaw 

xorqneo 

thaow,  B. ;  threw,  8c;  drehen,  Genn. 

thote,  8e. ;  dolden,  Geipi. 

Trodo 

thrasi,  Bl  ;  dmcken.  Germ. 

Tego,teetmn 

thatch,  E. ;  theek,  Be. ;  decken,  dach^Gemi^ 

Utar,  neuter 

either,  whether,  neither,  B. 

Aher 

other.  B.;  anthar,  Goth. 

lfocB,Mc«tia 

maxftter,  B. ;  manrthr,  Goth. ;  i^Qt4>  Ge^A* 

ac»T,Gbthie. 

Dens,  dentis;  o-^^f,  0-A»rm 
ta«,a) 

if** 

,  (dan.  tooth,  E.;  tnnthna,  Goth. ;  zahn,  QeoB. 

lear,E.;«agis,  Goth. 

Dingoa,  O.  Lat  aUngna 

«0Ilg06,E. 

^Cfriee  is  the  old  wt)rd  for  pig,  and  ie  not  the  ploral  of  grotiM,  aa  an  eminent  writ- 
er on  Tithes  seems  to  haye  supposed,  misled,  no  doubt,  by  the  analogy  of  movte. 
L  Connen  on  TithM,  135.    Ed.  1815. 
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Digitus,  iMTtkM 

X/uOf  Svo 

Decern,  haca 

DuruB 

Dico,  jcunrv/ii,  (dooeo  7) 

Domo,  Smftaia 

iifith  donuM 
Daoo 

li^tatf  lador 

Badix 

4^(8wada,8.) 

Id 

Quid,  quod 

Edo 

Sedeo 

01^  (^F«i^) 

Kodo  (rod,  8. 7} 

Bvymrrtf 

99mp  (uber)    * 

PUer 

I^ 
Finna 

Pem  pedivsHh^v^OH  :"(liadat,  8.) 
Pagnm,  w^:  (Part,  Sel.) 

Peoo,  (peonnia) 
PullllB,  rwXaf 
Poren* 
Porc«>v 
Polex 

PcMia,««CM| 
PlO,*f« 
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Primus,  vfnTH 
mm*  (*•  irtjpflK) 

»Xc»f ,  phuui 
PkDci 

Plez,  vXooi :  simplex,*  ^irXM(, 
duplex,  ^ivXm£»  dto. 


toe,  E. ;  UL,  A.  S. ;  seha,  O.H«  6. 

tree,  £. ;  triu,  Goth. 

two,  E. ;  zwei,  Germ. 

ten,  E. ;  taihun,  Goth.  $  zehn,  Gem. 

true,  £. ;  (=  firm,  lasting) 

teach,  token,  E.  tsDcan,  ttoi,  A.  S. ;  zeigeii, 

zsichen,  G. 
tame,  E.  zahinen,  Ger. 
tie,  E. 

timber,  E.  timrian,  Goth. ;  nmmer,  Germ, 
tug,  E. ;  tiuhan,  Goth. ;  xiehen,  Qeim. 

water,  E. 
sweat,  E. 
root,  E. 
sweet,  B 
it,E. 
what,E. 

eat,  E. ;  itan,  Goth, 
sit,  E^ ;  sitan,  Goth, 
wot,  E. ;  witan,  Goth, 
rout,  80. 
0  B  D,  Gothic 

daughter,  E. :  toohter.  Germ.      * 

deer,  £. ;  thier.  Germ. 

door,  E. ;  thor,  thur.  Germ. 

date,  durst,  E, 

dry,  E. 

do,  £. 

doom,  dempster,  B.  - 

die^  deathJE. ;  dauthus,  Goth. 

udder 
mead,  K. 
ruddy,  E. 
«H=  F,  Gothio. 
fiither,  E. 
fire,  E« ;  fyr,  A.  6. 
fiBh,E. 
fin,  E. 
feather,  B. 
Ibot^B. 

fist,  £. ;  iyst,  A.  8. ;  &iMt,  GenkT 
feU,  E. 

faihto,  Goth.;  feoh,  A.  8. ;  fee,  E. 
lbal,E., 

Ikrrow^aiitterof  pip,E.;  feaih*  A.  8.  (a  pif ) 
fiirrow,  E. ;  furii.  A*  8* 
fiea,  E. ;  flech,  80. 
fin^,  E.  ? 
for,  fore,  E. 

Ira,  fraa,  8c. ;  fram,  A.  8. ;  from  E. 
far,  E. ;  fairra,  Goth. ;  forth,  E. 
firsts  foremost,  E. ;  frumist,  Goth, 
fire,  £• ;  fimf,  Goth. ;  fOnf,  Germ, 
fele,  fell,  Se. :  filu,  Goth, 
f  uU,  E. 

few,  E. ;  fauai,  Goth. 

ft>ld,  £.  f  fttlths,  Goth. ;  ain&hhs,  Goth. ;  two. 
fold,  dec,  E. 


*  Simplex  is  generally  explained  as  being  tine  pUea :  but  is  it  not  rather  as  it 
ware  ttaj^jifev,  or  from  the  root  of  semei,  and  thus  corresponding  to  the  Gothic 
ain-Jaltht  ?  If  HmpUx  means  sine  plica,  how  comes  the  next  step  in  the  progres- 
sion  to  be  duplex  ?  Compare  the  Greek  inXoos,  which  is  aspirated,  and  wUh,  as 
the  negative  would  be. 
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FlaBW 

Pkllidu 

Ffaifiiis,  «ii0r 

Fedm  ««^(pMd,  8.) 

PtafO,  wnyv^u 

favof,  ■omnni,  (asopniuT) 

OMS 

*«^ 

Fnter,  (bhratr*,  S.) 

FmgM  ^9^o( 

FtoM,  f^^fwt  (bhni,  8.) 

Far 

FoQk 

Feio.^i,i«.(Wii',a); 

Floyflaie,  flatus 
Flora,  fliM 
F«.^(blia  8.) 

rDi^fidi,(b!iid«s.) 

Fran^  Fregi,  fragiua 
Fhioi,  fruetus 
Fqio 

Tbese  Ms  oQold  be  gVBoct^  enlai]^ 
if  we  were  to  add  the  words  lUnstratiiig 
tbe  ndes  wbieh  exist  in  other  or  older 
Teatonic  lAoguages,  but  which  have 
ool  been  preserved  among  ourselves. 
It  maj  not  be  uninteresting^  to  give  a 
§Bm6i  tbe  most  strfldng  ezamplesof 
Gothoe  wofdi,  wlueh  are  more  or  less 


flat,  E.;  flach,  Germ. 

fallow,  E.;7   **hji  hewe  falwe  and  pale.**— > 

Chaaccr. 
fet,  E. ;  feitr,  leel. 
feed,  E. 
leofftan,  A.  S« 
tkjt  fadge,  E. ;  ge-ftgan,  A.  8. ;  fUgen,  Germ. 

■efon,  E. ;  nofoo,  A.  8. 
woU;  E. ;  wol£i,  Goth, 
■weven,  O.  E.  swefiKt  ▲.  8. 
0T6n,  E. 

oyer,  E.  ofitf,  Goth, 
leave,  E. 
^  s  B,  Gothic, 
brother,  E. ;  brdthtr,  Goth, 
beech,  E. ;  b^ce,  A.  8. 
brow,  E.  ;j 

bear,  So. ;  baris,  Goth.' 
bellow^  E.  balgs,  Goth, 
bear,  E. 

blow,  blast,  E. ;  Uawan,  A.  8. 
blow,  bloom,  E  ;  bldma,  Goth, 
be,  E. 
bite,  E. 

break,  E.;  brickie,  O.  £.;  brikan,  hrak,  Goth, 
bruik.  So. ;  braoan,  A.  8.^ 
bore,  E. 


Aigan,  to  possesi,  to  own, «  «^v ; 
sJbiM  a  stream,  =»  ^qua ;  ga^fiVum, 
to  boy,  =  se-pdire :  ht^yan^  to  liftt 
arcapere;  haHan^to  caB,  »  citare; 
Mibs,  bhnd  of  an  eye,  ss  emeus ;  Mtyori, 
to  steal,  ht^tuMf  a  thief  =,  «x«irrtip, 
KXnrm ;  ArodW,  flesh,  sa  ^pMis  j 
AnsiMfan,  to  hang,  ^  KptXoM ;  mhsddy 
a  leiwd,  meed,  =  /■(««•( ;  tuigan^  to 
so^  to  efimb,  =s  9ruxu¥ .  ffiomro,  a 
nUier4D-law,  =>  socer;  (siftno^,  tl^ 
right  band,  =»  ^a«   tftmrson,  to  be 


parebed,  =x  n/xrcir ;  t%<i^  to  be  silent, 
a=  tacere;  iSutnyan^  to  stretch,  =Ttivcfp 
ikrt^B^yaih  to  run,  ==  r^;)C'<*'  *  vfoitthant 
to  become.  ==  TeitL 

We  believe  that  the  same  tfahig 
might  be  done  in  aU  tbe  other  early 
languages  to  a  veiy  remarkable  ex. 
tent 

ConsidCTable  additions  even  migfat 
be  made  to  tbe  catalogue  on  a  less 
abstruse  principle,  if  we  were  to  give 
those  wms  which,  in  their  proper 
form,  poisessed  features  exhibiting  a 
compliance  with  the  rule,  but  which 
their  modem  condition  has  lost  Thus 
many  English  words  beginning  with  2 
and  r,  had,  in  Gkitbic  and  Anglo-Saxon, 
an  initial  h  before  those  liquids,  which 
represented  an  initial  «  in  Greek  or 
Latin.  Of  this  change  the  fc^owing 
examples  may  be  given. 


CSorpoi,  [kwsfr,  Zemd.) 

Cireiii 

Cibniiii 

GoTfUt 

Cmd^i 
fXtitt,  claudo 


•hrif;  A.  8.;  mid-riff,  E. 

bring,  A.  8. ;  ring,  E. 

hriddel,  A.  S.;  riddel.  So. 

hraefii,  A.  S. ;  raven,  E. 

brim,  A  8. ;  rime.  So. 

breao,  A.  S. ;  raw,  E. 

bind,  A.  8.  bud,  E. ;  hlistan,  A.  8.,  listen,  E. 

hUnitn,  A.  S.  lean,  E. 

hlidan,  A.  8. ;  whence^  lid,  E. 


The  manifestatioo  of  the  law  is  still  dividual  derivatives  in  the  difierentlaOi 

mote  striking  and  important  in  refer-  guaffes  diverge  widely  in  form  from 

eoce  to  the  aflBinity  (k  roots,  in  their  each  other.  This  is  a  large  and  delicate 

limplest  ciniacter,  even  where  the  in-  subject,  on  which  we  have  neither  room 
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nor  disposition  to  enter  at  present ;  but 
we  may  advert  to  one  or  Wo  iOustra- 
tions  of  it,  for  which  our  previous  exam- 
ples will  have  served  as  a  ptreparation. 

1.  The  large  class  of  particles  which 
ID  the  ancient  languages  denote  omx>- 
ftfton,  ante-ponliont  or  -some  kindred 
idea,  and  which  are  charaeterised  by 
the  radical  letters  PR,  as  rm^*t  irpo, 
pre,  preter,  porro,  dtc.,  appear  toni. 
ibrmly,  and  to  an  equal  extent,  in  the 
Gothic  tongues  with  the  characteristics 
of  PR. 

2.  The  characteristic,  in  Latin,  of 
the  relative  and  interrogative  pronoun 
and  its  derivatives,  is"  QU=>=EW, 
which  agrees  with  the  cenresposding 
Gothic  root  HW,  or  irregularly,  as  in 
English,  W.H* 

'  £  £  In  like  manner,  the  demonstrative 
pronoun,  with  its  relative  particles,  is 
distinguished  in  the  ancient  lanjruages 
by  T,  and  in  the  Gbthic  by  TIL 

K  is  impossible,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
suppose  that  these  comeidences  ariB 
aocidental,  or,  on  the  other,  to  doubt 
that  words  of  such  primitive  significa- 
tion must  be  of  the  highest  antiquity 
in  all  of  the  languages  where  they  ap- 
pear, and  must,  at  a  very  early  period, 
nave  been  separated  by  the  inexplica- 
ble, though  systematic  diversity  which 
they  now  present 

We  trust  that  these  observations 
may,  at  least,  be  of  some  use  in  direct- 
ing attention  to  such  topics.  We  can- 
not dismiss  the  subject  without  a  hum- 
ble but  earnest  exhortation  to  our 
countryfhen  to  give  to,  comparative 
phOolog^  the  honours  which  itdcserves^ 
and  which  it  more  especially  claims  at 
their  bands.  Our  native  tongue  is 
nearly,  if  not  altogether,  the  noblest 
language  that  human  wisdom,  or  let 
m  rather  sav.  Divine  goodness,  has 
ever  instituted  for  the  use  of  man.  It 
Is  as  nobly  descended  as  it  is  happily 
composed.  It  is  united  by  many  links 
of  connection  to  the  nchest  and  fiaJrest 
forms  of  speech  in  other  ages  and  na- 
tions ;  and  it  ought  to  be  a  primary 


object  of  interest  among  us  to  study; 
in  all  their  expansions,  its  affinities  to 
those  sources  of  copiotisDesB  and  beanlgr 
which  have  made  it  what  it  is.    Oar 
social  and  political  position,  and  sfor 
national  history,  lean  to  the  same  re- 
sult    We  are  the  mixed  descendants 
of  some  of  the  most  brave,  vhtuoOi^ 
and  cultivated  of  the  Teutonic  tribes. 
We  have  long  made  the  systematic^ 
study  of  classical  learning  the  charter 
of  our  freedomi  liberality,  and  civilisa- 
tion.   Within  the  seas  that  wash  our 
own  shores,  we  have  at  least  two  ef 
the  most  important  forms  of  Celtic 
speech  vet  living;  and  we  possess; 
within  the  limits  of  our  Oriental  eoi- 
pire»  the  venerable   and   mystericMi 
treasures  of  Indian  antiqBity.    If  a» 
nation  is  caUed  to  these  studies^  both 
by  duty  and  bjr  opportunity,  it  is  our- 
selves.    Classical,  'and   Saxon,  and 
Sanscrit  scholars  we  can  already  riiow 
of  the  very  highest  eminence.    There 
has  been  no  want  of  successful  labour- 
ers in  individual  portions  of  the  fiekU 
But  in  the  peculiar  department  of  oom- 
parative  philok)gy»  little  has  as  jret 
been  done  by  us,  as  contrasted  with 
what  might  mnd  oiwht  to  have  been 
aecomplii^ed.    Wehope and  believe^ 
that,intii«  respect^  a  better  em  is  la- 
pidlv  approaching^  and  that  while  the 
study  et  the  more  ancient  Teutoeic 
tongues  shall  be  inculoatdd  among  ov 
youth  as  only  neat  in  iBi|)oitanoe  to 
that  of  the  dasBical  languages,  we  ahafl 
have  amen^  as  maBy  who^  aseending 
the  highest  vantage  grounds  of  scienoa^ 
can  take  a  searching  and  oompreheDSive 
survey  of  the  whole  extant  of  Indo-Bo- 
ropean  speech,  an  anmle  territory  pre- 
senting to  the  eve  of^  imagination  (he 
&irest  varieties<»  hill  and  dale,  meadow 
and  OMorland,  embeOished  here  with 
smiling  oom-fieldserdelicioiB^rdena, 
and  there  overshadowed  withfiowninf 
precipices   and   solemn   forests;  but 
tbroughodt  all  its  bounds  eonoUed  by 
the  sirred  haunts  (Gleaming  or  ef  13^- 
erty,  of  elegance  or  of  virtue. 


*  It  is  singnkr  to  observe,  that,  accordfti  jt  to  an  important  law  of  faiterchaiige 
between  the  labial  and  guttural  consonantSf  Ihe  proper  characteristic  of  the  relative 
and  interrogative  pronoun  and  its  particles  in  Greek  ii  11,  as  inn  wov^  rorc,  vorcpof, 
Idc.  ;  while  in  some  Gothic  tribes,  as  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  the  oones- 
pondbig  form  is  the  eaaivalent  Fa  irj  instead  of  the  ordinary  Gothic  HW=b  on. 
Thus,  fa,  far^fan^  fulk,  are  the  north-comitry  words  for  who,  where,  when,  wmuh 
What  link  in  this  ctukms  chain  belongs  to  tte  Co6kAsy  pronuneiation  ? 
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Thb  invanon  of  the  Algerine  terri- 
tury  \fj  the  French,  is  one  of  the  moet 
fwnarkabie  eridences  that  oations  are 
■flC  to  be  taught  either  commoo  justice 
or  coauAon  sense  by  suflferinf.  We 
IbGfe  see  France,  after  five-ano-twenty 
yean  of  national  miseiv*  taking  the  first 
opportunity  to  rob  and  shed  the  blood 
of  her  neighbours.  She  had  no  more 
cause  of  war  against  the  Algerines  than 
against  the  Antediluvians  ;  but  it  oc- 
emred  to  her  imbecile  Government 
that  she  wanted  '*  glory,"  and  to  her 
insane  people  that  glory  was  to  be 
fDond  m  cutting  the  throats  of  Torks 
and  Moors,  nnfortonate  enough  to  live 
in  a  tenritory  where  she  expected  to 
find  land  cheap,  dollars  at  the  sword's 
pcnx^  and  triumph  for  nothing. 

Providence,  it  is  true,  often  lets  fools 
and  vfflains  take  their  way ;  but  per- 
haps there  never  was  an  instance,  not 
excepting  Napoleon's  own,  where  the 
pmishnient  of  the  original  culprits  fol- 
lowed, with  such  distinct,  complete, 
and  immediate  vengeance  on  the 
Clime. 

Within  a  twelvemonth,  the  Govern- 
ment which  bad  formed  this  atrocious 
pnject  was  utterly  extinguished ; 
Charles  the  Tenth  and  his  dynasty 
driven  from  their  throne,  and  exiled 
fiom  the  land  for  life ; — bis  Ministry, 
the  Folignacs  and  their  associates, 
thrown  into  a  long  and  severe  imprison- 
Bsent,  a  &te  sii^fnlar  among  all  the 
changes  of  European  cabinets,  and 
after  narrowly  escaping  the  scidSbld, 
also  exiled  for  life ;  Marmont,  the  chief 
military  councillor  of  the  Kinff,  forced 
to  fly  from  Fnmce,  and  nev^  daring  to 
return ;  Bourmont,  the  commander  of 
the  invasion,  never  venturing  to  set  his 
foot  on  the  French  soil  since,  and  still 
a  fi^tiTe  through  the  worid ;  the  in- 
vadmg  army,  of  30^000  strong,  some  of 
the  finest  troops  of  France,  long  since 
destroyed  in  Africa  by  the  cbmate  and 
the  warfare  of  the  Arabs,  scarcely  a 
man  of  them  having  returned^ — And 
after  the  sacrifice  of  probably  twice  the 
mnnber  of  hvee  in  a  disputed  posses- 


sion of  nine  years,  they  are  now  fight- 
ing within  cannon-shot  of  Algiers  ! 

The  war  has  begun  in  earnest.  While 
Abd-el-Kader  lives,  France  will  proba- 
bly have  to  carry  on  a  continued  wai; 
more  os  less  open.  If  he  shall  fall,  the 
spirit  of  other  chieftains  will  be  formed 
while  the  animosity  survives ;  and  it 
will  survive,  grounded  as  it  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  in  the  native  repulsion 
between  French  and  Mahometan  man- 
ners,  in  the  habitual  hatred  of  the  na- 
tive for  the  invader,  and  in  the  strong 
religious  antipathies  which  have  already 
enabled  the  African  l^ftder  to  proclaim 
his  assault  on  the  French  as  the  '^  Holy 
War." 

£ven  the  fullest  possession  of  the  Al- 
gerine territory  could  never  be  of  real 
value  to  France :  it  has  no  harbours, 
and  can  therefore  never  be  a  station  for 
any  thing  beyond  a  privateer  or  a  pi- 
rate. In  the  event  of  an  European  war, 
it  must  be  abandoned,  or  France  must 
consent  to  lock  up  50,000  troops  there, 
with  the  certainty  that  &mine,  \h» 
Arabs,  and  perhaps  an  English  expedi. 
tion,  will  perform  in  Algiers  the  second 
part  of  the  Egyptian  campaign.  But 
the  great  points  of  criminality  subsist, 
even  if  the  pdicy  were  however  suc- 
cessful ;  and  those  are,  that  the  invasion 
was  made  absolutely  without  any  cause 
buta  determination  to  plunder,  and  that 
the  conquest  has  been  retained,  in  di- 
rect and  unquestionable  defiance  of  the . 
most  solemn,  public,  and  repeated  de- 
clarations, that  no  conquest  whatever 
was  intended,  and  that,  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  Lord  Exmouth's  expedition, 
the  moment  that  satisDEU^tion  was  ob- 
tained, the  whole  armament  was  to  be 
withdrawn. 

It  argues  a  deplorable  state  of  moral 
^feeling,  to  find  that  no  man  in  France  has 
the  honesty  of  heart  to  protest  against 
this  iniquity ;  that  the  legislature  can 
find  no  warning  voice,  that  \}a»  journals 
are  fierce  in  their  wrath  against  any 
idea  of  abandoning  Algiers,  and  that  m 
France  madly  seems  to  regard  the  na- 
tional crime  as  a  national  ^<^. 


Algiers!  wild  Algiers! 

There  are  soun&  of  affright 
Coming  thick  on  thy  gales, 

Sounds  of  battle  and  flight ;— • 
The  spurrings  of  horsdmen. 

With  tidings  of  woe ; 

▼OL.  ZLTIL  19 


'  The  signaUguns  pealing 
The  march  of  the  foe ; 
And  the  desert  horn's  howl. 
Like  the  wolf  in  his  prowl ; 
For,  roused  from  their  lair. 
The  Berbers  are  there. 
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'Tis  the  blue  depth  of  midnight ; 

The  moon  is  above, 
Shedding  silver  in  showers 

On  mosque  and  on  grove ; 
And  the  sense  is  opprest 

With  the  sweetness  of  night. 
'Tis  an  hour  to  be  blest,  , 

All  fragrance  and  light. 
But  the  sparkling  of  steel, 
And  the  cannon's  deep  peal, 
And  the  qnick-volleying  gun, 
TeU  that  blood  is  begun. 

The  Frenchmen  are  rushing 

To  gate  and  to  wall ; 
And  the  Moor  is  awake 

In  his  gold-tissued  hall 
He  sharpens  the  dag^r 
And  loads  the  carbme. 
And  looks  to  the  hills 
For  the  morning  to  shine. 
And  on  rampart  and  roof 
Crowds  are  standing  sdoof ; 
And  their  gestures,  though  dumb, 
Tel]-^««the  Emir"  is  come ! 


Woe,  woe  to  the  Gaul ! 

Ambition's  worst  slave ; 
Must  he  grasp,  till  the  world 

Is  a  dungeon  or  grave  ? 
Must  he  envy  the  Arab 

His  swamp  and  his  sand? 
Mnst  his  crown  be  a  curse, 
And  his  sceptre  a  brand  ? 
But  Wrath  will  not  sleep ; 
As  he  sows,  he  shall  reap ; 
The  robber  shall  pav 
Gore  for  gore,  cky  for  clay. 

Ay,  follow  the  Arab 

Through  mountain  and  vale, 
He's  the  eagle,  and  safe 

As  its  wing  on  the  gale. 
Ay,  scorch  through  the  day. 

And  freeze  through  the  nifht, 
He's  the  leq>ard— -one  bound. 
And  he's  gone  from  your  fl^t. 
Bat  death's  in  his  tramp 
As  he  sweeps  round  your  camp ; 
One  charge  and  one  roar. 
And  you  sleep  in  your  gore ! 


On  dash  the  dark  riders. 
The  sons  of  the  south. 
From  plain  and  from  mountain, 

Age,  manhood,  and  youth ! 
Their  steeds  are  like  wind. 
And  their  bodies  like  fire. 
That  wounds  cannot  tame, 
That  toil  cannot  tire. 
On  they  burst  like  a  flood. 
Till  the  desert  drinks  blood, 
Thick  as  night.^Iing  dew*^ 
Allah  hu!  Allah  hu  * 


But  the  plague-spot  has  fallen 

On  each  and  on  all ; 
Where  art  thou,  Old  Bourbon? 

Europe  scoff 'd  at  thy  fall. 
Where  thy  fierce  ••  Thirty  thoogand,'* 

Napoleon's  old  bnnes  ? 
Like  thee,  they  are  corpses- 
Algiers  gave  them  graves. 
Where  the  victor  BournMmt  1- 
He  has  follow'd  thv  throne ;    * 
On  his  brow  the  blood-staio, 
To  wander,  like  Cain. 
♦ 
Yet  the  plague  shall  not  smite 

And  then  die 'With  the  dead ; 
The  madness  shall  cling, 
The  grave  sbaU  be  fed. 
Too  cursed  to  abandon, 
Too  weak  to  retain, 
The  legions  of  IVance 
Still  shall  slay  and  be  dain. 
Abd^el-Kadeb,  the  star 
That  shall  blast  them  with  war— 
Thou,  the  land  of  thev  bien, 
Algiers !  wikl  Algiers ! 
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THE  DBEAM  tOF  MOHAMMED  THE  SECOND. 


The  empire  of  the  Ottomans  is  the 
nwBt  eztraordinaiy  instance  in  historv 
of  an  empire  raised  by  the  sword, 
governed  by  the  Derpetoal  effusion  of 
blood,  despising  all  civili^tion,  cormpt- 
ed  by  the  grossest  excesses  of  private 
fife,  disordered  in  every  function  of  go- 
vemment,  constantly  exposed  to  the 
greatest  military  powers  of  Europe,  yet 
ftdvancing  from  conquest  to  conquest 
for  three  centuries  without  a  check, 
(from  1299  to  1566,)  and  retaining  its 
VBflt  possessions  unimpaired  for  three 
oentnries  more. 

The  first  approach  of  the  Turks  to 
Europe  was  at  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth  century,  when  Othman,  the 
SOD  of  a  Turcoman  chieftain  in  the 
service  of  Aladin,  Sultan  of  Iconium, 
oo  the  memorable  27th  of  July,  1299, 
made  a  descent  on  the  rich  territory 
of  Nicomedia.  The  Asiatic  domi- 
liioDB  of  the  Greek  Emperora  were  lost 
in  a  stnigg^  of  two  centuries,  when 
Mohammed  the  Second  assaulted 
Constantinople,  on  the  29th  of  May, 
1458.  The  body  of  the  last  emperor 
was  found  buned  under  a  heap  of 
sfaup,  and  Constantinople  became  the 
capital  of  a  new  faith,  a  new  peo]rfe, 
and  a  new  sovereignty.  His  imme- 
diate successors  wasted  the  blood,  but 
exercised  tbe  valour  of  their  troops, 
in  expeditions  to  Armenia,  the  Cau- 
casus, and  Persia.  But  the  nobler 
prize  lay  to  the  west.  All  solid  so^ 
reicntv  belon^rg  to  the  hardy  frames 
and  tne  regular  opulence  of  Europe. 
Soliman  the  First,  named  the  Magni- 
ficent, and  if  a  conqueror  can  deserve 
the  name,  deserving  it  bv  the  vastness 
of  his  designs  and  tne  splendour  of  his 
successes,  threw  himself  upon  Hun- 
|[ary.  Corobinmg  the  unusual  tac- 
tique  of  an  army  and  fleet,  in  itself  an 
evidence  of  the  superiority  of  his  ge- 
nhs  to  that  of  his  time,  he  at  once 
overran  the  dominions  of  the  Hunga- 
rian king,  and  assaulted  Rhodes,  held 
by  the  famous  Knigbts^  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  and  regarded  as  the  bul- 
wark of  Christendom.  By  the  rehic- 
tant  aid  of  the  Venetians,  Rhodes  was 
stormed,  after  a  desperate  siege.  So- 
liman marched  to  the  conouest  of 
Austria  at  the  head  of  20Q»000  men — 
sn  army  which  no  European  potentate, 
in  the  rudeness  and  distractions  of  the 


age,  could  hope  to  oppose.  On  its 
way,  it  trampled  down  the  army  of 
Hungary,  which  had  the  madness  to 
meet  it ;  and  marching  over  the  bodies 
of  20,000  men,  with  their  monarch,  on 
the  field,  converted  the  kingdom  into  a 
Turkish  province,  and  invested  Vienna. 
The  strength  of  the  ramparts  and  tbe 
approach  of  winter  alone  saved  the 
Austrian  capital  from  tbilowing  the  fate 
of  the  Hungarian.  But  while  all  Chris- 
tendom trembled  at  the  sight  of  the 
horse-tails,  Soliman  died— living  and 
dyin^,  the  ^^reatest  conqueror  since 
Chanemagne. 

But  wiOi  him  the  empire  had  reach- 
ed its  hted  height.  Thenceforth  it 
was  to  descend.  The  seragUo  has 
been  the  ruin  of  Turkey.  The  se- 
crecy of  its  bloody  transactions— its 
habitual  separation  of  the  sovereign 
from  the  people — ^its  desperate  disM- 
luteness — and  the  sullen  ignorance, 
brute  vengeance,  and  helpless  effe- 
minacy, which  must  be  nurtured  with- 
in such  walls,  extinguished  all  tbe 
rude  virtues  of  the  barbarian.  Soli- 
man, a  hero  and  a  l^islator,  always 
exposing  his  life  in  the  field,  or  holding 
in  his  own  hand  the  helm  of  his  vast 
empire,  reigned  almost  half  a  century. 
The  reigns  of  his  successors  have  been 
proverbial  for  their  brevity.  The  jani- 
zaries became  the  true  disposers  of  the 
throne.  From  the  time  of  Mustapha 
the  First — whom  they  strangled  for  his 
effeminacy,  and  Achmet.  whom  they 
placed  on  the  throne  ana  then  stran- 
gled for  his  usurpation — the  janizaries 
were  the  recognised  makers  and  exe- 
cutionera  of  the  sultans. 

The  first  decisive  recoil  of  the  Ot- 
toman power  was  in  166B,  when  So- 
bieski,  at  the  head  of  the  Pdish  army, 
forced  the  Vizier  Kara  Mustafa  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Vienna,  on  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember. But  a  power  more  formidable 
than  even  Austria  now  began  to 
threaten  the  Porte  on  the  feeblest  part 
of  its  frontier.  Peter  the  Great,  break- 
ing the  treaty  of  Cariowitz,  invaded 
Moldavia  in  1711.  But,  though  forced 
to  make  an  ignominious  convention 
fbr  his  escape,  tfie  Russian  never  for- 
got the  hope  of  conouest,  and  has 
since  never  abandonecl  the  opportu- 
nity. 

The  nineteenth  century  commenced 
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in  an  aggravation  of  those  horrors  which 
had  become  characteristic  of  the  Turk- 
ish throne.  Selim  the  Sultan  dethroned 
and  stranded ;  Mustapha  tlie  Usurper 
dethronea  and  strangled ;  Bairacter»  the 
famous  Vizier,  in  the  attempt  to  aveng:e 
the  death  of  Selim,  blow^  up  by  his 
own  hand,  and  thousands  of  his  ad- 
herents slaughtered  by  the  ianizaries ; 
the  accession  of  Mahmoud,  the  late 
Sultan,  signalized  by  the  total  massacre 
of  the  janizaries  in  Constantinople,  and 
the  extinction  of  their  order  through, 
out  the  empire; — all  less  resembhng 
the  transactions  of  an  established  gov. 
emment,  than  the  last  desperate  con- 
vulsions of  a  suicidal  empire.  Yet 
some  extraordinary  influence  seems, 
for  the  last  century,  to  have  saved  her 
from  hourly  ruin.  Her  time  has  dearly 
not  come  yet ;  and  political  prophecy 
has  been  once  more  put  to  shame. 
Turkey,  mutilated  of  the  two  horns  of 
her  crescent,  Greece  and  Egypt,  still  re- 
tains the  solid  centre  of  her  poesessions ; 


and  when  all  human  probability  looked 
for  her  immediate  dissolution,  by  the 
advance  of  Russia  on  one  side  and 
Egypt  on  the  other,  she  has  found  a 
sudden  protection  in  the  tardily  awak- 
ened vigilance  of  Eng^nd,  Austria, 
and  France. 

But  the  day  of  Turkish  independence 
is  at  an  end.  She  may  live  by  the 
protection  of  the  great  states,  but  with- 
out it  she  cannot  live.  She  is  now  a 
throne  under  tutelage ;  and  remarkable 
as  have  been  the  instances  of  European 
recovery  from  national  misfortune, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  doctrines  of  Is- 
lamism,  or  the  habits  of  the  Asiatic, 
to  administer  that  energy  by  which 
alone  nations  can  stand  on  their  feet 
again,  alter  having  been  once  flung  oq 
the  ground.  The  grave  of  her  de^x>t- 
ism  has  been  dug,  out  neither  Russian 
nor  Egyptian  must  be  sufl^red  to  lay 
the  body  of  the  last  of  the  Sukaiis 
there. 


There  is  a  tradition,  that  on  the  night  of  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  the 
conqueror  saw  in  his  deep^  like  the  Babylonish  king,  a  vision  unfolding  the  &te6 
of  his  dynasty. 


SuLTAUN,  SuHaun  I* 

Thou  art  lord  of  the  world ! 
The  last  Constantine 

At  thy  footstool  is  hurPd. 
Now  trembles  the  West, 

The  East  kneels  before  thee — 
Jey,  joy  to  the  breast 
Of  the  mother  that  bore  thee ! 
Earth's  tale  shall  be  told. 
Ere  thy  banner's  green  foM 
Is  dust,  or  thy  name 
Is  no  longer  a  flame ! 

Hark,  hark  to  the  shouts 

Of  the  hordes  as  they  lie 
Round  the  feast,  on  the  ramparts 

That  blaze  to  the  sky. 
Where  the  battlements  reek 

With  the  TOre  of  the  storm, 
And  the  spoils  of  the  Greek 

With  his  heart's  blood  are  warm : 
And  his  new-wedded  bride. 
By  the  Turcoman's  side. 
As  his  corpse,  pale  and  cold. 
Sits  in  fetters  of  gold. 


H  jgh  hour  in  the  palace ! 
There  sits  at  the  board, 
By  his  chieftains  surrounded, 
The  King  of  the  Sword. 
And  ahoutinff,  they  quaff 
•  The  infidd  wine. 
And  loudly  they  laugh 
At  the  hypocrite's  whine —    * 
Let  women  and  boys 
Shrink  from  earth  and  its  joyg, 
Was  the  grape  only  given 
For  houris  and  heaven? 

Now  the  banquet  is  ended ; 

The  cannon's  last  roar 
Has  welcomed  the  night   . 
On  the  Bospborus'  shore. 
Now  the  sweet  dew  of  slumber 

Has  fallen  on  each  eye, 
And,  like  gems  without  number. 
The  stars  All  the  sky; 
And  no  echo  is  heard 
Save  the  night-chanting  bird ; 
And  the  tissues  are  drawn 
Round  thy  chamber,  Sultaun. 


*  The  Turkish  pronunciation  of  the  word. 
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There  k  pomp  id  tSiat  d^amber 

That  dazzles  the  eye ; 
The  gold  and  the  amber, 
The  loom's  Indian  dye, 
The  wall  sheeted  with  ffemfl, 
Tbat  its  keen  lustre  Sings, 
Where  the  mighty  lamp  streams 
On  the  king  of  earth's  kings. 
Yet  the  pale  watching  siave. 
Who  hears  thy  lips  rave. 
And  hears  that  heart-groan. 
Would  shrink  from  thy  throne  ! 

Saltami!  Sultaun ! 

Why  thus  writhe  in  thy  sleep  1 
Why  thus  grasp  at  thy  dagger  t 

Why  shudder  and  weep  1 
Tbae  are  drops  on  thy  browv 

Thick.faUing like  rain; 
The  wringings  of  woe 
From  the  heart  and  the  brain. 
And  thy  cheek's  now  blood*red, 
Now  pale  as  the  dead^ 
Art  thou  corpse,  art  thoo  man, 
Sultaun,  Sultaun  ? 

There  are  visions  nnsleeping 

Before  that  closed  eye, 
There  are  thousand  shapes  sweeping 

From  earth  and  from  sky ; 
Sons  of  splendour  and  heaven. 

On  pinions  of  flame ; 
Sons  of  guiJt  unforgiven. 
Whom  chains  cannot  tame  ! 
The  Sultaun  Isels  a  grasp 
Like  a  serpent's  strong  cksp  ! 
And  from  earth  he  upsprings, 
Itt  a  whirlwind  of  wings  1 

Now  he  sweeps  through  the  clouds 

Till  the  sounds  of  earth  die  ; 
Through  fire  and  through  floods, 

Till  the  stars  seem  to  fly. 
Then  he  shoots  down  agaia,-— 

He  is  standing  alone 
On  a  measureless  plain : 
And  around  him  are  strown 
Wrecks  of  time-n^oulder'd  boiMs 
Crush'd  under  their  thrones, 
And  the  viper's  dark  swarmsi 
Twining  jewels  and  arms. 
Then,  deep  as  the  thunder-peal, 

Echo'd  a  voice : 
**  Wilt  thou  see  what  shall  come  t 

Man  of  fate,  take  thy  choice. 
Who  the  future  will  know. 

Shall  see  clouds  on  his  dawn."— 
«•  Come  weal,  or  come  woe," 
High  spoke  the  Sultaun. 
Then  the  plain  seero'd  to  reel 
With  a  clashing  of  steel ; 
And  upburst  a  roar, 
like  the  sea  CD  the  shore. 


•*  Is  this  the  rowed  desert 

Before  the  simoom  V* 
<•  Those  ckHids  are  thy  Moslem^ 

The  armies  of  doom*" 
Then  the  Danube  was  blood 

And  Buda  was  flame, 
And  Hungaiy's  lion 
Layfelter^l and  tame. 
Then  fell  proud  Belgrade  ; 
Nor  the  torrent  was  stay'd, 
Till,  Vienna,  it  roll'd 
Round  thy  turrets  of  goM ! 

*«  Ho,  princes  of  Christendom, 

Shrink  at  the  sound  ; 
Ho,  cling  to  thine  altar. 

Old  King,  triple  crown'd  ! 
Ay,  look  from  thy  Vatican  I 

All  is  despair ; 
Thy  Saints  have  for^  thee  ; 
No  Charlemagne  is  there !" 
But  a  haze  deep  and  dun 
Swept  over  the  sun  ; 
And  the  pageant  was  fled— 
All  was  still  as  the  dead. 

Then  the  plain  was  a  sea 

Of  magnificent  blue  ; 
And  in  pomp  o'er  its  waters 

The  crescent  flag  flew. 
There  the  haughty  Venetian 

Came,  sullen  and  pale. 
And  on  wall  and  on  rampart 
The  ffun  pour'd  its  hail ; 
Where  thy  warriors,  St.  John, 
Stood  like  hons,  ak>ae. 
Till  the  trench  was  a  grave 
For  the  last  of  the  brave. 

Then  all  pass'daway  ! 

Fleet  and  rampart  were  gone ; 
He  heard  the  last  shout. 

The  trumpet's  last  tone. 
But  o'er  the  wild  heath 

Fell  the  rich  eastern  night. 
The  rose  gave  her  breath, 
The  moon  g^ve  her  light 
'Twas  the  Boephorus'  stream 
That  reflected  her  gleam. 
And  the  turrets  that  shone 
In  that  light  were  his  own. 

•^Stdtann!  Sultaun! 

Now  look  on  thy  shame !" 
In  a  silken  Kiosk 

Lay  a  vice-decay'd  frame  ; 
And  before  his  faint  gaze, 
To  voice  and  to  string, 
Danced  his  soft  Odalisques, 
like  birds  on  the  tiring. 
There  was  mirth  mix'd  with  madness 
Strange  revel,  strange  sadness :  ' 
The  bowstrinff  and  bowl, 
The  sense  and  the  sooL 
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Where  are  now  his  old  warriora  1 

All  tomb'd  in  their  mafl ; 
Where  his  crescent  of  glory  1 

Let  none  tell  the  tale  ! 
But,  the  gilded  ca'iqae 

Swept  the  waves  like  a  dove, 
And  the  song  of  the  Greek 
Rose  to  beauty  and  love.. 
The  Sultaun  with  agroan. 
Saw  the  son  of  his  throne 
Slave  of  woman  and  wine. 
Well  he  knew  the  dark  sign ! 

But  vengeance  was  nigh  ! 
On  the  air  bursta  yell ; 
And  the  cup  from  the  grasp 

Of  the  reveller  fell 
Who  rcHh  through  the  chambers 

With  hourra  and  drum  ! 
The  Janizar  thousands, 
The  blood-drinkers  come. 
Then  a  thrust  of  the  lance. 
And  a  wild,  dying  glance, 
And  a  heart-mnh  of  ff ore, 
And  all's  hush'd— and  all  o'er. 


Then  the  plain  was  thick  darkness 

Through  ages  of  sleep : 
But.  what  son  of  the  ligbtnmgs 

Seems  round  him  to  sweep? 
He  sees  the  Death-angel, 
The  King  of  the  tomb! 
At  his  call  ride  the  Spirits 
Of  war  on  the  gloom. 

From  South  and  from  North 
Come  the  tOEturers  forth  : 
Till  the  flags  of  the  world 
Round  Stamboulare  uninrrd. 

Why  pauses  the  sword 

Still  athirst  in  the  hand  t 
Does  the  thunder-cloud  wait 

The  final  command  ? 
It  shall  burst  like  a  deluge, 

The  terrible  birth 
Of  the  crimes  of  the  worid, 
The  avenger  of  Earth ; 
When  sovereign  and  slave 
Shall  be  foam  on  the  wave. 
Thy  kingdom  is  gone, 
Sultaun,  Sultaun! 


SCSRS-^THE  GHUBCS  OF  ST.  JEBOME,  OBAXIDA* 

A  Trav^ter^A  Spaniard. 


T.  Whdsb  grave  is  this  1 — a  stranger>eye,  like  mine, 
Can  hardly  trace  the  legend's  tone- wcxn  line  : 
The  slab  is  simple— yet,  I  know  not  why. 
It  seems  as  if  no  common  dust  should  lie 
Beneath.    This  reverend  building's  central  nave 
Mi^ht  suit  a  king's,  a  saint's,  a  hero's  grave : — 
Which  of  the  three  lies  here  ? 

8.  The  last :— who  died 

As  he  had  lived,  his  country's  boast  and  pride — 
Statesman  and  warrior — who,  with  patient  toil. 
Scant  and  exhausted  legions  taught  to  foil 
Skill,  valour,  numbers ;  one  who  never  sought 
A  selfish  glo^  oo  the  fields  he  fought ; 
Who  spoke,  felt,  br^ithed  but  for  his  country's  weal. 
Her  power  to  stablish,  and  her  wounds  to  heal— 
The  dread  of  France,  when  France  was  most  the  dread 
Of  all. 

T,  How's  this  ?— Can  Weaingtim  be  dead 

And  buried  here  1— and  yet  my  note-book  calls 
The  church  we  see  St  Jerome's,  not  St  Paul's. 

8,  Sir,  with  your  leave,  all  this  may  well  be  so^ 
For  Cordova's  Q&e^t  Caftaik  sleeps  below  : 
Here-^  three  words  to  make  the  matter  plain— 
GoNSALVO  lies— the  Wslunoton  of  Spain. 


F.E. 
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VOBTIOAL  TBAMSLATIOHS  OF  TAVBT, 


The  first  translatioD  on  our  list  ez- 
Inbits  Goethe  in  the  light  of  rather  an 
degant  poetaster;  tl^  last  does  not 
leave  him,  so  to  speak,  the  likeness  of 
adGg.  The  intermediate  metamor- 
phoses which  the  illustrious  German  is 
DDade  to  nndeigo,  differ  considerably 
in  degree:  in  some  of  them  he  ap- 
proaches nearer,  and  in  others  he  re- 
cedes fiuther,  from  the  common  stand- 
ard of  humaniQr — bnt  in  none  of  them 
IB  be  elevated  into  the  rank  of  a  bimian 
being,  much  less  into  that  of  a  great 
poet  It  is  only  of  those  portions  of 
Fiust  that  are  execnted  in  rhyme  that 
we  are  now  speaking,  oi  that  we  in- 
tend  to  speak  ;  for,  when  the  transla- 
Van  employ  blank  veise,  their  work  is 
6eqaentJy  praiseworthy,  and  that  of 
Dr.  Anster,  in  particular,  appears  de. 
saving  of  consiaerable  commendation. 
But  the  ori^nal  **  Faust"  is  written  in 
rhyme,  and  in  our  opinion,  cannot  be 
translated  into  any  other  form  of  Ian- 
guage  without  its  true  spirit  entirely 
evaporating.  In  blank  verse  the  dim- 
colties  are  altogether  evaded— the  pith 
and  dramatic  point  both  of  the  dia- 
logues and  soliloquies  are  lost — the 
dear,  hard,  and  well-defined  outlines  of 
the  original  are  thawed  down  into  a 
comparatively  watery  dilution,  and  melt 
away  like  icebem  that  have  drifted 
into  the  latitude  of  sunmier  seas. 

We  apprise  our  readers,  therefore, 
that  it  is  our  intention  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  these  translations,  only  m  so 
&r  as  they  are  executed  in  rhyme: 
and,  looking  at  them  in  this  respect, 
the  contrast  between  them  and  the 
cniginal  is  very  remaricable.  In  the 
original  ^  Faust,"  the  first  and  greatest 


excellence  that  strikes  us,  is  the  exqui- 
site freedom,  elasticity,  and  finish  of  the 
language.  Here  we  find  the  most  com. 
plete  realization  of  what  our  great  poeti- 
cal reformer  Wordsworth  has  been 
contending  fior  all  his  life,  both  by  his 
theory  and  his  practice— an  exact  tran- 
script in  the  highest  poetry  df  the  lan- 
guage **'  really  used  by  men."  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  turn  to  the 
rhymed  transkitions,  that  which  strflLOs 
us  most  is,  we  will  not  say  the  total  ah- 
sence  of  evenr  thing  Mke  good  English, 
(for  that  would  but  fbebly  express  the 
case,)  but  the  entbre  abandonment  of 
every  thing  approaching  to  human 
speech.  In  defence  of  their  barbarous 
dialect,  and  strange  grammatical  con- 
tortions, we  are  aware  that  these  trans- 
lators will  plead  the  hard  necessity  of 
rhjrming^  and  the  grievous  difficulties  it 
throws  m  their  way,  particularly  in  a 
dramatic  composition.  And  we  at  once 
accept  this  plea  as  a  very  satis&ctocy 
explanation  of  their  ftiilures :  but  it  ap- 
pears  to  us  to  a£S)rd  no  sufficient  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  insist  upon  ob- 
taining, at  the  hands  of  every  English 
writer,  whether  translator  or  not,  whe- 
ther poet  or  prosemaii,  a  current  of  real 
langittge  identical  with  that  actually 
spoien  by  his  countrymen.  We  sus- 
pect, however,  that  some  of  these 
translators  may  be  inclined  to  show 
fight  on  this  point,  and  to  argue  that 
•«  Faust,"  being  a  rh}rming  play,  is  al- 
ready through  that  circumstance,  and 
in  its  very  conception,  so  unnatural  a 
species  of  composition,  (inasmuch  as 
actual  men  never  converse  in  rhyme^) 
that  it  can  make  but  little  difference  m 
respect  to  our  feelings  of  the  reality  of 
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its  language,  though  the  dialogue  be 
still  funher  removed  from  the  discourse 
of  ordinary  life,  by  having  its  structuVe 
changed  and  its  idiom  perverted,  it  is 
thus,  we  imagine,  that  they  justify  to 
themseJves  the  licenses  they  assume  in 
transposing  words,  and  in  disregarding 
and  violatmg,  in  every  possible  man. 
ner,  the  commonest  proprieties  ofEng. 
lish  speech.  •*  Here  are  we,  they  have 
no  doubt  thought,  obliged  to  make  our 
characters  converge  and  soliloquize  in 
rhyme — a  most  unreal  and  unnatural 
practice— do  what  we  will.  What 
can  it  maUer,  then,  though  we  go  a  step 
ftirther  than  this  ;  and,  lor  the  sake  of 
hitching  in  a  rhyme,  place  a  verb  for 
instance  at  the  end  of  a  line,  when  in 
the  natural  order  of  oral  language  it 
ought  to  stand  at  the  beginning  of  it 
—or  before  a  noun,  when  in  ordinary 
conversation  it  would  be  placed  after 
it?"  Now  we  cao  assure  our  transla- 
tors that  it  matters  a  very  great  deal : 
and  if  they  imagine  that  because  their 
work  is  in  rhyme,  therefore  the  reader 
will  consent  to  a  still  further  deviation 
from  common  speech  than  rhyme  in 
itself  is ;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  sym- 
pbooious  endings  of  their  lines,  will 
reconcile  himself  to  an  inverted  con- 
struction of  sentences,  or  the  introduce 
tion  of  language  not  used  in  actual 
life  between  roan  and  man— we  con- 
ceive they  will  find  themselves  mis- 
taken.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  they 
will  find  that  the  very  fact  of  their  com- 
position being  in  rhyme,  naturally,  and 
as  we  iBhall  show  quite  properly,  dis- 
poses the  reader  to  make  less  allow- 
ance for  grammatical  inversions,  and 
other  violations  of  real  conversational 
language,  than  he  might  have  done  had 
tb^  been  writing  in  prose. 

An  author  composing  in  prose,  or 
even  in  blank  verse,  stands  within  the 
pale  of  customary  human  speech.  He 
IS  dealing  with  language  very  much 
as  his  neighbours  deal  with  it  in  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  life ;  he  is  af. 
fecUng  no  peculiarities,  at  least  no  ob« 
trusive  peculiarities  of  speech, — no 
phraseology  which  may  not  be  heard 
any  day  falling  from  the  lips  of  those 
around  him;  and  therefore  he  need 
not  be  very  sdicitous  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  and  reality  of  his 
language,  by  adhering  to  an  extreme 
integrity  of  idiom,  or  a  scrupulously 
natimd  succession  of  words.  If  he 
should  occasionally  deviate  into  a  con- 
torted period,  or  other  verbal  impro- 


priety,  the  ofience  is  comparatively 
venial ;  because  we  feel  that  he  ha6  no 
object  to  gain  by  this  departure  from 
the  common  forms  of  oral  syntax ;  that 
he  has  not  been  forced  into  it  by  the 
poverty  of  his  resources  ;  and  last  and 
most  important  of  all,  that  there  is  no 
tiTmo/uf a/ element  in  his  style  requiring 
to  be  compensated  by  a  more  studied 
naturalness  of  composition  in  other  re- 
spects. In  prose,  therefore,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  usual  forms  of  proae 
may  occasionally,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, be  departea  from,  without  giving 
any  great  c^ence  to  the  reader. 

Not  so,  however,  in  rhyming  poetry 
— and,  above  all,  not  so  in  that  species 
of  it  we  are  now  writing  about,  the 
rhymed  drama.  None  ot  the  prose 
proprieties  of  language  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  here.  Going  a  step  be- 
yond ^Mr.  Wordsworth,  who  has  told 
us  that  the  language  of  poetrv  is  or 
ought  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  prose* 
we  venture  to  maintain  that  in  this  kind 
of  composition,  not  only  ought  there 
to  be  no  difierence  between  the  lan- 
guage of  prose  and  the  language  of 
poetry,  but  that  its  character  is  such 
as  to  require  that  it  should  adopt  the 
order  and  idiom  of  prose,  even  more 
strictly  than  prose  itself  is  bound  to 
do ;  and  that  it  can  with  much  less 
safety  deviate  from  this  standard.  We 
ground  our  opinion  upon  the  three 
following  reasons  :— In  the  first  place* 
a  dramatic  writer  in  rhyme,  already, 
and  from  the  very  character  of  his 
composition,  stands  in  a  false  and  un- 
natural position.  He  has  to  describe 
the  thoufflits  and  passions  of  real  men, 
and  to  do  this  successfully  he  must 
employ  the  language  of  actual  life ; 
but  at  the  same  time  there  is  an  ele- 
ment in  the  kind  of  composition  he 
has  chosen,  which,  in  the  firat  instance, 
necessarily  and  conspicuously  takes 
his  dialect  out  of  the  pale  of  nature,  * 
or  from  under  the  category  of  ordinary 
discourse — wc  mean  the  element  of 
rhyme.  Here,  then,  at  the  very  out- 
set, is  a  bar  placed  between  him  and 
his  readers  or  hearers,  which,  at  first 
sight,  must  naturally  and  powerliilly 
revolt  them,  inasmuch  as  it  apparent- 
ly deprives  the  dialogue  of  its  cha- 
racter of  reality  and  of  the  colour  of 
living  speech.  He  is  therefore  called 
upon,  the  first  thinff  he  does,  to  exert 
himself  to  remove  Uiis  bar,  and  to  re- 
concile us  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  style. 
And  how  is  this  to  be  erocted ;  how 
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are  we  to  be  brooffht  to  believe  and 
feel  that  the  unreal  language  before 
vm  is  the  discourBe  **  really  used  by 
mat  V*  We  anewer ;  om  bj  the 
most  rigid  adherence,  on  the  part  of 
the  aothor,  to  the  common  forms  and 
dramatic  ueages  of  his  living  spoken 
tmgoe  in  every  other  retfecL  He 
mnsi  not  sacrifice  one  jot  or  one  tittle 
of  the  common  stmctore  and  natural 
coDYetsational  flow  of  language  :  other- 
wise the  bar  we  have  spoken  of  &lls 
at  once  down  between  him  and  his 
readersy  and  it  is  vain  for  him  and  them 
U>  attempt  to  shake  hands  across  it. 
The  illusion  is  at  an  end ;  we  fed  that 
we  are  no  longer  reading  or  listening 
to  the  language  which  men  real^ 
speaL  Now»  when  composing  in 
prose,  an  author  need  not,  as  we  have 
said,  be  so  particular  ^  because  there 
is  no  such  preliminaiy  obstacle  cleav- 
ing to  the  character  of  his  style,  and 
nsmg  up  between  him  and  those  whom 
be  ^dresses.  In  the  second  place, 
the  writer  mihymehBB  an  otf/edtf  his 
own  to  gain  by  perverting  language 
from  its  natural  qmen  course ;  to  wit, 
he  obtains  his  rhymes  more  easily  by 
doing  so.  But  the  reader's  object  is 
qmte  di^rent  from  this.  It  is  no  ob- 
ject of  his  that  the  author  should 
obtain  his  rbjmes  easUy.  On  the  con- 
traiy,  his  ob|ect  is  to  derive  enjoyment 
from  feeling  consciously  orunconsci- 
oiiBl]r  that  the  rhymes  are  obtained  bv 
a  frur  encountn  with  all  the  diflkm- 
ties  of  the  case,  and  by  &  triumph  over 
them ;  the  diflkuHy  of  preservmg  the 
common  constructimi  and  all  the  usual 
proprieties  of  oral  speech,  being  here 
the  chief  or  rather  the  only  oostacle 
to  be  surmounted.  When,  therefore,  he 
finds  the  author  evading  thk  difficult 
by  sacrificing  these  prqnieties  ;  thatis, 
by  transposing  words  out  of  their  natu- 
ral order,  or  interpolating  unneces- 
suy  ones  for  the  sake  ofhis  rhymes, 
he  immediatdy  concludes  that  he  is 
merdy  anxious  about  w(»iung  out 
his  own  ends  and  not  about  promoting 
kiSf  (the  reader's,)  and  he  is  according- 
ly very  properly  revolted  and  repelled 
fy  his  WQ^.  Now,  in  prose  even, 
though  an  author  should  wander  con- 
skierablv  from  ordinary  syntax,  we  feel 
that  he  has  no  personal  and  private  end 
to  sain  by  this — that  he  is  not  led  to  do 
so  by  a  preference  of  his  own  object  to 
that  of  his  readers— and  therefore  his 
deviations  are  much  less  ofiensive,  and 
much  more  easfly  forgiven.    And  in 


the  third  place,  what  we  desire  to  be 
made  to  ieel  to  a  great  extent  in  every 
work  of  art,  is  the  ffower  of  the  artist 
We  behold  nothmg  worth  looking  at, 
unless  we  behold  him  exercinng  a 
triumphant  mastery  over  untractable 
and  refractory  materials.  like  Van 
Amburgh  with  his  tigers,  he  mwt 
make  mnguage  lie  down  at  his  feet, 
kiss  his  himds,  and  foUow  him  whither- 
soever he  will.  But  when  we  find  him 
permitting  his  verse  to  interfere  with 
the  natural  idiom  and  arran|fement  of 
his  speech,  we  behdd  this  exhibi- 
tion reversed ;  the  language  has  here 
got  the  upper  hand  of  the  artist,  and 
we  are  made  sensible  of  nothing  but  hw 
weakness — an  unpleasing  object  oi 
contemplation  at  aU  times.  In  prose, 
again,  this  helplessness  never  becomes 
so  palpably  conspicuous,  even  though 
the  writer  shodd  be  unable  to  dirwt 
his  language  perfectly  straight  in  the 
paths  of  correct  conversational  idiom. 

This  conchision  will,  no  doubt,  be 
unpalateable  to  many  of  our  English 
versifiers ;  and  cannot  but  be  peediar- 
ly  nausOouB  to  the  transIatorB  whose 
merits  we  are  canvasnng.  These, 
and  many  other  people  bendesthem, 
we  believe,  have  got  a  siUv  crotchet 
into  thdr  heads  that  rhyme  tttnttoej^  a 
beauty  or  merit  in  composition— and 
that  for  the  sake  oi  this  extra  charm 
the  critic  will,  and  ought  in  some 
degree,  to  forego  the  usud  strictr 
ness  with  whidi  he  sits  in  judg- 
ment iqxm  the  style  of  authon  whose 
works  are  without  the  <«  accomplish- 
ment of  verse."  We  have  ahready 
stated  how  diametrically  we  dissent 
from  this  doctrine  ;  and  now  we  b^ 
to  add  fruther,  for  the  benefit  of  afi 
versifiers,  past,  present,  and  to  come^ 
that  rhyme  in  lise^,  that  is,  taken  m- 
dependently  of  other  connderatfons, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  blemisbes  with 
which  language  can  be  afflicted. 
When  we  repeat  what  we  have  dready 
said,  that  it  is  an  unnaturd  appendage 
to  speech— that  the  tongues  of  men  m 
red  life  are  not  hung  with  tho  bells  of 
rhyme,  we  have  said  amte  enough  to 
vindicate  and  establish  the  truth  of  this 
assertion.  Th«!efore,  any  apped  m&de 
to  our  criticd  clemency  in  behalf  of 
inverted  constructions,  or  other  imper- 
fections of  language,  not  usudly  met 
with  in  prose  or  conversation — ^made, 
we  say,  on  the  score  that  they  are  to  a 
certain  extent  compensated  by  the  ex- 
tra pleasure^  foresooth,  communicated 
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to  iM  by  the  rbyme»— will  be  mtde  in 
vain;  rhyme  being  in  our  opinion 
only  an  aggravation  of  the  offence — 
no  compensating  source  of  pleasure, 
but  on  the  contrary  the  surest  method 
by  which  bad  can  be  made  worse. 

But  if  such  be  the  quality  of  rhyme,  it 
may  here  be  very  naturally  asked,  why  ' 
does  any  author  ever  make  use  of  it  at 
alii  If  at  the  outset  it  places  him  in  a 
fidse  and  disadvantageous  position,  re- 
moving him  from  the  sympathy  of  those 
whom  he  addresses,  why  does  he  ever 
consent  in  any  case  to  attach  it  to  his 
lauffuage  ?  As  an  immediate  answer 
to  this  question  we  reply,  that  though 
rhyme  can  compensate  nothing,  can 
•tone  for  nothing,  and  can  reconcile 
us  to  nothing  in  the  shape  of  vicious 
or  unidiomatic  dietioo,  yet  there  are 
ways  and  means  by  which  U  may  be 
compensated  and  atoned  for ;  and  these 
are,  as  we  have  said,  a  more  than  usu- 
ally inflexible  observance  of  the  com^ 
moD  flow  and  proprieties  of  our  ver- 
muiular  tongue  in  all  other  respects. 
But  this  only  brings  the  poet  up  to  a 
level  with  the  go(M  prose  writer.  It 
merely  reooncUu  us  to  bis  rhvmes. 
U  thereiore  does  not  answer  (my  the 
question  just  stated,  the  purport  of  which 
is  this^bow  does  rhjrme,  besides  bein^ 
merely  tolerated,  ever  come  to  capti- 
vate us  as  beautiliiL  and  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  source  of  positive  pleasure  ? 
As  the  answer  to  this  question  in> 
volves  the  consideration  or  what  it  is 
tliat  reoden  man  an  artist  in  the  high- 
eit  eense  of  the  word,  we  must  take 
eume  pains  with  our  reply. 

The  man  who  expresses  his  own 
feelings  and  passions  strouffly  is  not  a 
poet ;  but  only  the  man  who  can  per- 
tay  vividly  and  foreibly  the  passions 
ef  other  men.  Now  there  is  this  great 
dtfference  between  being  able  to  de- 
piet  on^i  own  passions,  and  being  able 
to  depict  the  passions  of  oe&ers,  that 
in  the  former  case  nature  does  the 
whole  business  for  us,  but  not  so  in 
the  latter.  The  expression  of  our  own 
passions  is  involuntary  and  spontane- 
ous ;  whereas,  in  delineating  the  feelings 
er  passions  of  others,  we  must  pass  them 
Hsrough  our  own  minds  by  a  strong 
^&ri  of  tke  yfiQ,  Pure  natural  pas- 
sion, then,  is  not  poetrv,  but  ody  pas- 
sion combined  with  volition  :  and  the 
ktter  element  it  is— «nd  not  the 
former  as  usually  supposed^— wineh 
constitutes  the  differential  quality  of 
Foetry,  being  the    foatore  which  dis. 


tinguiriies  it  from  the  spontaneous  and 
effortless  overflowings  of  the  heart. 

This  element^  therefore,  must  find  a 
representative  m  language.  Besides 
representing  feelings  and  passions  to 
Us,  the  poetical  artist  must  make  na 
sensible  of  his  own  volition ;  namely,  of 
that  act  of  mastery  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  pass  these  through  the 
alembic  of  his  own  heart  When  they 
issue  forth,  they  must  come  out  trans- 
fibred  and  tinged  with  the  life-blood 
of  that  strong  act  We  must  see,  we 
say,  not  only  the  passion,  but  combined 
with  it  we  must  also  see  the  volition  of 
the  artist 

Now  this  volition  is  an  element  not 
supplied  by  nature.  Nature  supplies 
the  passion  and  the  fiseling,  but  not 
the  will  which  woul^  ST^'f^  contem- 
plate, and  comprehend  tnem,  and 
realize  them  where  they  are  not  spop. 
taneouriy  £[iven.  The  human  will, 
upon  the  wmge  of  which  man  soars 
out  of  lus  own  mechanism,  and  looks 
down  upon  his  natural  sel^  receives 
no  counteoanoe  or  encouragement 
from  her.  In  a  word,  the  will  and  the 
passion  are  ever  at  variance  with  each 
other— nature  doisff  all  she  can  to 
bring  forward  the  latter,  and  to  keep 
the  former  aloo^  But  will  is,  as  we 
have  said,  an  essential  element  of  the 
poet's  genius;  andthereforeit  must  be 
manifiBsted  m  spite  and  defiance  ot  na- 
ture. Thus,  at  his  very  first  step,  we 
find  the  poet  necessarily  thwarting  and 
deserting  nature. 

His  next  step  is  to  embody  his  ge- 
nius in  language.  But  here  he  finds 
that  as  nature  did  not  provide  him 
with  his  volition,  so  now  the  language 
of  nature  will  not  supply  it  with  a 
representative.  Nature  gives  a  voice 
merely  to  the  spontaneous  fishings, 
passions,  and  other  instincts  of  her 
ereatures.  But  the  poet's  passions,  Ac, 
though  real,  are  not  spontaneous,  but 
are  got  up  through  the  mediation  of 
the  will.  If,  therefore,  be  were  to 
employ  merely  natural  language,  he 
would  leave  unexpressed  an  authentic 
ingredient  of  his  goiius.  Therefore 
be  must  find,  in  some  way  or  other, 
a  voice  for  this  mediation  of  his  wflL 
Since,  however,  it  cannot  be  rspre- 
sented  by  natural  language,  he  must 
invent  an  exponent  of  it  for  himseH 
Accoini'mg]y,  ne  breaks  up  the  lan- 
guage of  nature,  and  when  he  comes 
before  us  in  his  comf^te  panoply, 
and  in  every  nupeU  tne  to  his  can- 
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ing,  we  find  that-  be  briiHB  with  him  did  thii,  it  wodd  onit  one  of  its  owb 
a  new  element  which  he  Baa  worked  proper  alementa— it  would  gi?e  voice 
out  for  himself  jDroprto  MarUt  and  io-  merely  to  our  own  pawions  as  nature 
troduced  into  language  as  tbe  proper  suppUea  them,  (an  ittterance  ne?er 
repreeentative  of  his  peculiar  power—  held  to  be  poetry,)  but  it  would  leave 
an  element  which  in  all  ages  has  been  unexpressed  the  volitioa  which  always 
that  in  which  poets  have  lived,  and  is  and  must  be  present  when  tbe  pas* 
breathed,  and  had  their  being  ;  we  sionsof  others  are  to  be  depicted.  The 
mean  the  element  of  metre,  an  element  reader,  therefore,  is  brought  to  admit 
which,  in  a  language  like  ours,  as-  that  tbe  poet  has  a  real  authentic  ele* 
sumes,  as  its  truest  and  most  expres-  ment  which  he  is  called  upon  to  repre- 
ave  shape,  the  form  oi  rhyme,  sent,  besides  the  more  obvious  mate* 

Metre,  therefore,  and  more  parti-  rials  of  bis  art— ibe  passions  and  feel- 
cularly  and  properly  rhyme,  is  introdu-  ings  oi  human  nature — he  has,  namely, 
ced  into  language  for  the  purpose  of  his  own  will  Tbe  reader  is  further 
representing  that  which  ought  to  brought,  by  a  very  modo^te  share  of 
pervade  and  be  made  visible  in  all  reflection,  to  admit  that  the  language 
good  poetry — ^the  will  of  the  artist,  of  nature  merely  enables  us  to  express 
It  is  used,  not  because  the  natural  our  instincts,  passions,  dto.,  exactly  as 
passioQs  and  feelings  of  the  human  thenr  are,  and  that  for  any  thing  over 
heart  are  best  and  most  truly  depicted  and  above  this,  she  is  dumb :  and  there- 
in this  form  of  style,  (for  tfajs  iabf  no  upon  he  is  carried  a  step  still  further, 
means  the  case,)  but  because  it  bnngs  namely,  to  the  admission^that  the  artist 
palpably  before  us  the  active  power  is  not  only  entitled,  but  is  under  a 
which  the  artist  exercises  over  these  positive  obligatioii,  to  do  violence  to 
materials.  It  afibrds  the  most  striking  the  language  of  nature,  in  order  that 
and  definite  form  in  which  that  active  he  may  be  enabled  to  introduce  into 
power  can  be  exhibited.  But  here  it  a  certain  kind  of  voice  or  uttersncer 
we  must  pause,  to  consider  the  sitna^  by  which  that  real  and  peculiar  ele- 
ticn  of  the  reader  or  hearer.  No  ment  of  his  power— viz.  his  will- 
doubt,  at  first  sight  the  great  and  only  may  be  expressed ;  and  thus  tbe  reader 
end  of  poetry  appears  to  be,  to  deU-  is  brought  to  admit  that,  upon  second 
neate  man's  passions,  feelings,  &c.,  thoughts,  rhyme  may  be  at  least  toler- 
exactly  as  the^  exist  in  nature.    At  ated. 

firu  sigktf  therefore,  the  reader,  ex-  But  the  bar^n  between  the  reader 
pecting  these  to  be  represented  iden-  and  the  poet  is  not  yet  fairly  ratified 
tically  as  they  are,  aiid  in  Uie  very  and  brought  to  a  conclusion.  The 
language  in  which  nature  would  utter  reader  has  been  lm>ught  to  bear  wUk 
them,  is  naturally  revolted  by  rbvme,  what  originally  and  naturally  repelled 
regaiding  it  as  an  element  which  re.  him — the  rhymes  of  the  artist  Bi* 
presents  no  authentic  or  even  existing  whether  he  will  continue  to  practise 
constituent  in  man«-an  uncalled-for  this  toleration,  and  moreover  to  derive 
impertinence — an  unnecessary  irrele-  pontive  gratification  from  their  pr»- 
vBncf — a  gratuitous  appenda|p9  gra£b-  sence,  yet  remams  to  be  seen,  and 
ed  by  tbe  artist  upon  the  proper  ma-  depends  upon  circumstances —  which 
terials  of  poetry,  and  having  no  busi-  circumstances  are,  that  tbe  rhymes 
nesB  there.  But  this  is  the  case  with  shall  be  fbund  to  represent  fkirl^,  feutb- 
tbe  reader  cniy  at  first  sight,  and  fully,  and  completely*  that  wbch  they 
when  he  judges  without  any  degree  were  brought  forward  to  represent — 
of  reflection.  By-and-by  he  comes  to  namely,  tbe  will  of  tbe  poet  Now, 
see,  that  grounded  m  our  very  consti-  will,  unless  it  exhibit  itselr  m  triurapb, 
tution  as  human  beings,  there  is  and  is  not  will  at  alU  Will  defeated  is 
ought  necessarily  to  be  a  great  dH-  will  non-existent,  and  this  ceruinly  is 
feraoce  between  our  expression  of  our  not  entitled  to  any  representative  in 
own  passions,  dec.,  as  nature  provides  language.  But  we  can  only  deter*- 
us  with  them,  and  our  expreisioB  of  mine  whether  tbe  artist's  wiU  has  been 
the  passions,  &€^  of  other  men,  inas-  tnumphant  or  defeated,  by  looking  to 
much  as  in  the  latter  case  volition  its  visible  exponent— 4'hyme— and  see 
must  be  preeent,  tbovh  not  in  the  ing  whether  this  is  victorious  over  the 
former  ;  and  theo  be  &covers  that  it  difficdties  of  its  positioB,  or  tbe  re- 
is  not  the  eod  of  poetry  to  represent  verse.  Ify  then,  we  find  any  of  the 
man's  passions  ano  feehngs  exmeHiym  other  proprieties  of  language  sacrificed 
tkey  on.    Becansei  if  pMtry  aiertly  on  its  account,  or  any  vmatuial  ar- 
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rangement  of  words  laid  before  us, 
we  immediately  hold  that  the  rhyme 
is  miserably  beaten ;  conseqaently 
that  the  artist's  will  is  a  baffled  oon- 
entity— that  the  rhyme,  instead  of 
standing  forth  as  the  representative  of 
his  will,  victorious  in  the  midst  of  all 
obstacles,  does,  in  &ct,  represent 
notMng  whatsoever ;  but  hangs  as  a 
clog  upon  his  composition,  lending  to 
it  additional  disfigurement  In  this 
case  the  reader  is  at, once  off  from  the 
barg[ain.  The  artist's  work  is  hateful 
to  him,  and  his  rhymes  make  it  only 
still  more  detestable. 

Woe,  therefore,  to  the  poet  who,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  vocation,  invades 
the  sequence  in  which  words  naturally 
arrange  themselves  in  his  vernacular 
tongue,  or  violates  in  anv  other  way 
the  correct  conversational  usages  of 
qieech.  When  we  consented  to  to- 
lerate his  rhymes,  we  understood  him 
to  come  under  a  contract  to  Exhibit  to 
us  the  element  for  the  sake  of  which 
we  agreed  to  put  up  with  them,  and 
moreover  to  exhibit  it  to  usj^t^^ 
fuHy,  But  will  can  only  be  exhibited 
•To  us  iiBtithfully,  or  as  a  real  existence, 
when  we  see  it  exercising  a  consum- 
mate mastery  over  all  its  materials,  the 
feelings,  the  passions,  and  above  all 
the  language  of  humanit]^ — ^voluntarily, 
and  for  the  sake  of  declaring  its  own  re- 
ahty,  multiplying  the  difficulties  of  the 
latter,  and  at  the  same  time  preserving 
all  its  proper  usages  entu«.  But  now, 
in  perverting  the  idiom  of  i^)eech,  the 
arast  has  broken  through  this  con- 
tract. Woe,  therefore,  to  him;  for 
from  henceforth  he  is  a  literary  out^ 
cast.  PoetiT  casts  him  oQ  and  plain 
{Mxwe  turns  her  back  upon  the  rhym- 
ing drudge. 

On  the  other  hand,  whenever  we 
find  any  real  ingredient  ot  humanity 
ieurly  and  fiilly  represented  in  lan- 
guage, our  ^[ratification  is  extreme. 
When,  therefore,  the  artist  proves  the 
jeality  and  supremacy  of  his  will,  and 
represents  this  in  true  and  bright 
colours,  by  introducmg  rhyme  into 
language  without  violating  anv  cor* 
rect  customary  wirma  loquenau  any 
rule  of  pure  idiomatic  discourse — run- 
ning along  the  whole  compass  of 
speech— in  no  respect  altering  its  na- 
tural toior,  but  tipping  its  points  with 
emphasis  and  fire  ;  then,  but  only 
then,  do  we  hail  his  performadces 
with  delight  He  has  now  put  for- 
ward his  volition  as  a  teal  permanent 
and  victotioiiB  exiiteiice— he  has  fiuth- 


fully  represented  that  which,  as  we 
have-  a&eady  said,  is  the  differential 
or  pecuhar  ingredirat  of  poetical 
genius.  Having  deserted  nature  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  an  articulate 
voice  for  an  element  not  supplied  by 
nature,  and  for  which  her  language 
aflS>rded  no  utterance— to  wit,  his  own 
will— he  has  again  returned  into  the 
bosom  of  nature  with  his  found  trea- 
sure, (rhyme,  namely,)  and  he  will 
violate  her  prerogatives  no  more.  On 
the  contraiy,  glorying  and  proud  in 
the  freedom  of  his  self-imposed  fettWB* 
he  will  prove  his  mastoryover  her  Ian- 
guage  by  walking  in  all  its  usual  ordi« 
nances  more  strictly  and  blamelesslj 
than  before.  He,  and  he  alone,  who 
conceives  his  vocation  in  this  spirit,  is 
the  true  poetical  artist  And  now  we 
have  answered,  as  far  as  our  present 
limits  permit,  the  question  we  have 
been  engaged  upon,  and  have  shown 
how  and  why  rhyme  ever  comes  to 
gives  us  pleasure. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  transla- 
tions before  us.  If  tried  by  the  prin- 
ciples we  have  been  contending  for, 
we  think  that  there  is  hardly  a  page 
in  any  one  of  them  that  could  for  a 
moment  stand — so  barbarous  and  often 
so  ludicrous  are  the  stratagems  they 
play  off  upon  language,  and  also  upon 
thought,  for  the  sake  of  hitching  in 
their  rhymes.  Perhaps  we  have  been 
uttering  hard  sayings— perhaps  it  may 
be  thought  that  a  poetical  transla* 
tion  of  any  work  upcni  the  terms  we 
propose,  is  altogether  an  impossible 
acbevement  Perhaps  it  may  be; 
but  if  it  is,  then  we  think  it  better  that 
there  should  be  no  poetical  transla* 
tions,  than  that  they  should  be  ob- 
tained at  the  sacrifice  of  the  condi- 
tions we  have  stated ;  for  i(  purchased 
at  this  price,  they  can  never  be  any 
thing  but  burdens  and  incumbrances 
upon  the  literature  of  the  country 
which  imports  them.  To  make  amends, 
however,  for  our  Mrictness  on  this 
point,  and  by  way  of  encouraging 
niture  translators  of  «  Faust,"  or  any 
similar  woik,  we  may  add,  that  we 
are  inchned  to  accord  to  them  much 
greater  latitude  in  translating  than 
they  are  generally  supposed  entitled  to 
exercise.  There  are  occasions  upon 
which  they  cannot  adhere  too  closely 
to  the  text  of  their  author;  but  in 
general  we  should  allow  them  to  take 
what  liberties  they  pleased  with  his 
mere  words,  and  to  deviate  from  him 
as  widely  as  they  chose,  provided  they 
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woegoAtyof  do  Tioleiioe  towirdf  tho 
idioin  of  their  femaoolar  tongue^  nor 
tawaidB  the  jptrit  of  the  oritinal  wofiu 
In  most  cases,  this  cannot  be  bioiigfat 
001  in  a  foreign  toDff«e»  without  an 
entire  abandonment  ctf^tbe  woida  from 
wliich  the  translation  is  made.  There- 
toe,  we  contes  that  in  mieral  we 
are  no  stickierB  for  literal  nithfUneH 
of  interpretation,  and  beg  to  remind 
dnae  who  are,  tiiat  their  tranalatiop^ 
ike  copies  of  a  marble  inscription 
taken  in  day,  may  he  extremely  and 
•ten  eorioosly  foithfol,  while  they  yet 
tzac^  rtnene  ewrj  character  df  the 
snginal. 

CkMng  these  observations  imon  the 
tiunk   a 


mider  which  we 
taanslator  lies,  of  being  more  than 
nwniHy  strict  in  his  adMrence  to  the 
ifiom,  the  simplicity,  and  the  ordi- 
nary eonvemtional  arrangement  of 
his  vemacolar  tongue,  jtartieUhrkf 
when  ksf  work  hot  to  be  aeeculed  tn 
H^fint,  we  now  proceed  to  iUostrate 
oar  remarks,  and  to  comment  nracti- 
cally  upon  spedmens  extracted  from 
the  translatioos  before  ns.* 

Ahhoi^  not  in  our  hst,  we  shall 
cemmence  with  Shelley,  both  on  ao- 
eoont  of  his  greater  poetical  reputation, 
and  becanse  he  was  the  fiist  who  led 
the  war  by  translathy  certain  per* 
tiene  of  this  drama.  We  qoote  his 
fenioD  of  the  ode  chanted  by  the 
three  archangels  in  the  opening  scene 
— «  composition  which,  in  the  original, 
mears  to  m  to  be  {one  of  the  most 
sublime  strains  that  ever  fell  from  the 
Vipa  or  the  pen  of  a  mortal  man*  The 
leader  is  nrobabljr  aware  that,  in  imi- 
tation  of  uie  Qoenmg  scene  in  Job,  the 
prologue   of  FuMt  is  transacted   in 

aiven.     All  the  heavenly  host  are 
three  archangels  come 


KAPHAIL. 

The  ion  makes  music  as  of  old 

Amid  the  riyal  spheres  of  heaven, 
On  its  predestined  eircle  roll'd 

With  thunder  speed— the  angels  even 
Thkw    strength    from    gazing   on]  its 
gUnoe, 

Tnouffh  none  its  meaning  fathom  may. 
Hie  worid's  uttwithsr'd  comitenance 

Is  bri^t  as  at  ersation*s  day. 


And  swift,  and  swift  with  ruiid  Kghtoess 

The  adorned  earth  spins  sQently, 
Akemiiing  ElysftanbrightMss 


With  deep  and  dieadfol|n^t  H-4he 


Fsatns  in  broad  bfflows  firom  the  deep 
Up  to   the   rocks,    and   rooks    and 
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Onward,    with    spheres    whidi   never 
sleep, 
Are  buried  in  eternal  motion. 


And  tempests  in  contention  roar 

From  land  to  sea,  from  sea  to  land, 
And  raffing  weave  a  chain  of  power 

Whicn    prirdg   the    earth  as  with  a 
ban£ 
A  fiaming  desolation  there 

Flames  before  the  thunder's  way : 
But  thy  servsnts,  Lord  t  revere 

The  geatie  changes  of  thy  day. 

in  this  translation  various  dramatic 
prq>rieties  belonging  to  the  situation 
of  the  epeakers  are  found  to  be  vio- 
lated. Let  us  observe  what  this  dtua* 
tion  is.  The  archangeb  must  be  supu 
posed  to  be  standing  on  some  sort  of 
aerial  platlonn  in  &e  skies,  and  are 
oootemplating  from  a&r  the  rdling 
magnificence  of  worlds.  They  then 
commence  to  describe  net  simply 
what  they  know  to  be  the  case,  but 
what  ii  actually  passmg  before  their 
eyes.  All  their  remarks  are  uttered 
i€i*Tutmt  that  is,  in  a  dramatically  de-  . 
monstrative  manner.  With  regard, 
then,  to  Raphael's  first  observation, 
that  «•  the  sun  makes  music,"— or,  as  it 
wodd  be  better  and  more  literaMy 
rendered,  «<  sounds," — we  remaric  that 
this  is  a  veiy  feeble  and  eisentiaUy 
undramatic  manner  d  conveying 
what  he  really  says.  He  does  not 
merdy  mean  testate  the  abstract  foet, 
tbat  the  sun  **  makes  music**  or 
**  sounds,**  but  be  breaks  forth  with  an 
emphatic  dedaration  of  what  he  hears 
and  sees  actually  taking  place  at  that 
yery  time ;  namdy,  tbat  the  sun  is 
9oimdmg^  or  (if  it  must  be  so  express- 
ed) "  is  making  music"  In  the  Ger- 
man language  this  form  of  expression 
is  never  used ;  but  we,  who  We  it, 
ought  always  to  employ  it  when  we 
are  describing  an  event  actually  trans- 
acting before  our  eyes  ;  for  the  dm- 
matio  eflisct  of  our  descriptkm  whoQy 
depends  upon  its  use.  Other  instances 
of  this  fodt  mav  be  observed  running 
through  the  whole  version  ;  but  we 
need  not  particularise  them  forther, 
In  the  fourth  line,  we  think  that 
«<  thunder  tpeed^^*  is  wrong.  Speed 
is  not  intended  to  be  alluded  to  at 
all  m  this  stanza ;  it  is  reserved  as 
the  predominant  characteristic  of  the 
next.    In  Raphad'sstram,  the.  feeing 
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meafit  to  be  conipeyed  is  that  of  abid. 
ing  beauty,  and  calm,  unintermhtin^ 
power.  ^  Thunder  etrensth"  would 
be  better.  In  the  same  Troe  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  marring  of  the  versid- 
cation,  which  ought  to  have  been  AiUy 
dosed  at  the  end  of  it,  and  not  broken 
in  the  middle)  the  interpolation  of  the 
word  enen  (for  which  there  is  no  coun- 
tenance in  the  original)  would,  of  itsei( 
be  sufficient  to  sink  the  whole  version 
down  into  Tartarus,  even  though  the 
rest  of  it  were  [really  steeped  m  the 
richest  melody  that  ever  flowed  from 
angelic  lips.  *»  Thoufrh  none  its 
meaning  ^thom  may,"  is  an  inversion 
of  ordinary  syntax  which  we  cannot 
Ming  ourselves  to  consider  allowable. 
However,  <«the  world's  unrnthered 
countenance  is  bright  as  at  (on  ?)  crea- 
tim's  day,"  fully  makes  amends  for  it, 
9iid  strikes  us  as  extremely  beautiful, 
thou^  veiy^  di^rent  from  the  words 
of  the  original.  By  *«the  world," 
iKiwever,  we  must  understand  not  the 
earth  merely,  but,  as  the  original  has 
it,  all  •«  the  inconceivably  high  weeks'' 
QfGod. 

In  the  secqiid  stanza,  Gabriel  t^es 
mp  the  note  which  Raphael  had  stmeky 
and  proceeds  to  describe  it«  impres- 
noM  of  the  gigantic  ongoings  of  the 
uuverse.  As  ftaj^el  bad  cftUed  at- 
tention principally  to  the  sun,  and 
made  the  feeling  of  serene  power  the 
predominant  feature  €i  his  song  ;  so 
DOW  Gabriel  singles  out  the  earth  as 
the  great  object  of  his  descriptioh,  and 
makes  the  feeling  of  unimaginable 
fwiftnees  the  nUmg  aflfection  of  oar 
souls.  In  the  origmal  description  be- 
fore us,  we  wish  to  point  out  one  image 
IB  particular— in  oar  opinion  a  verr 
important  and  pictmresque  one-^whioh 
bas  never  yet  been  brought  out,  or 
apparenthr  even  seen  by  anv  trans- 
later.  It  is  contained  in  the  third 
and  fourth  lines— lines  which,  though 
ftuthiU  enough  in  SheJIey's  venion  to 


the  origin^  as  iitf  as  the  mens  woHs 
are  oooeemed,  by  BO  means  body  finrtli 
or  give  any  sort  of  ookiar  to  the  pie> 
ture  spoken  dL 

**  Altomating  Eljman  brig htneas 
Wkh  deep  and  dreMtfbiniglU.'* 
Surely  this  cannot  merely  mean  tfait 
our  earth  is  visited  alternately  br  4Kf 
and  by  ni^t.    The  statement  of  mmL 
a  truism  would  be  unworthy  ol  any 
greatpoet   What  more,  then,  than  this 
IS  contained  or  depicted  in  the  origiBal 
words)    Ready!  you  shall  see.    Jost 
suppose  yoarseir  standing  on  the  psint 
of  view  pnm  whi^,  Galmel  is  looking, 
that  the  sun  is  shining  in  all  his  gloryt 
and  thatthe  earth,  at  a  great  diatonce, 
is  whiriing  aieBtf   before  yoor   eves 
with     inconceivaDle     velocity — wiist 
image  woakl  voa  behold?  wmt  wodd 
first  and  chiefly  catch  your  vision  Ib 
its    contemplauon    of  )the   rerolviqg 
eaithi     Would  it BOt  be  her  dark  or 
unsunned  side  flashing  jound-  eveiy 
moment  into  the   light,  and   every 
moment  whirling  anm  as  fesi  round 
mto  the  shade!    This,  to  b»  wbs 
dwell  in  mansions  of  clay,  conslitnteB 
day  and  night— «  tardy  revolatioBof 
ibur-andptwenly  horns;  but  to  angel 
eyes  how  diflfefent !     To  them,  km* 
ing  forth  upon  the  raeing  spberas,  the 
day  of  the  dwindled  earth  is   but  a 
momentary  flub,  and  its  night  is  but 
a  momentary  shades     Depend  upon 
it,  that  is  the  picture  which  Goetbe 
intended  to  represent,  and  wh»h  ia  Iset 
be  does  ikiost  yvriify  portray,*  if  his 
trandatonhad  bnt  had  eyes  to  see  it ; 
andisitBotsubUme! 

In  the  third  stansa.  the  fe^mg  ia. 
tended  to  be  oonveyed  appears  to  be 
that  oi  in^Mitaoas  violence^  hilled  it 
last,  and  sobsidiBg  into  perfect  peaoe 
—a  feeling,  however,  whooh  is  marred 
by  a  blander  all  the  tianslaton  am 
guilty  o^  with  the  exception  of  Lord 
Ck>wer  and  Mr.  Hayward,  who,  if  we 
may  judge  from  a  notef  in  his  adsu- 


*  ForGermaniesden  weaddthe  wordioftheorigmil, — 
Es  wechselt  Paradiete8.Helle 
Mit  tiefer  RchaaervoUer  Naeht. 
In  the  preceding  linss  Gabriel  had  described  the  inconceivably  rapid  revolution  of 
the  earth ;  and  m  those  before  us  he  points  out  the  eantequenee  of  this  revolatioii— 
not  its  oontequence  in  rdation  to  us  human  beings,  but  in  relation  to  himself  tad 
his  biother^ipcctaton ;  namely,  that  (es  wechselt)  **  there  is  continttally  alternst- 
lug*,  upon  the  earth  a  sucesssion  of  light  and  duMO,  as  twgMly  as  it  is  possible  lor 
ihem  to  alternate. 

t  Faust,  a  dramatic  poem  by  Goethe,  translated  faito  EnglUi  pfoss,  wUhis- 
Bniks  on  former  traaslatiotts  and  notes.  By  A.  Hayward,  Eiii.  Beoendedttiss. 
LsndoB  I  1894. 
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sUe^pnae  trniMiitioB»  appean  to  toe 
the  matter  in  its  true  hgbU  although 
wo  tbmk  be  wigbl  lo  have  broi^  oat 
tke  right  raeaninf  more  ei^icitly  in 
Ui  tezu  This  enor  cootiata  m  mideN 
aluidiqg  the  worda  •«  thy  aervanta,'^  m 
the  bat  line  hot  ope^  to  amply  to  the 
aayla  of  the  Lord,  inatead  of  referring 
Ifaem  to  hia  thunder  and  lightninp^ 
■okan  of  in  the  immediately  preocdmg 
iiMa^  Shelley,  and  all  the  tranalatOTB, 
(eanept  the  two  ahove  mentioQed,)  ao 
Mdentaiid  the  paaaa^^  Yet  what 
aanae,  what  connection  of  tboDffbt» 
can  there  be  in  aavin^  ••  Yonder,"  Siat 
ii,  upon  earth,  **  blaatmg  ligbtninga  are 
flaouDg  be^ire  the  path  of  Uie  thcmder. 
bolt;  j|QCwethTaervanta,OXiOfd!  re* 
fere  the  placid  going  oi  thy  day )" 
Why  fd  1  Can  aay  bod?  doebt  hot 
that  this  ia  the  a^iee  of  the  paaaage: 
«-^  Yonder,  4^  ;  yet  Aeie^"  (that  k, 
thyoder  and  lighbnng,)  ^^thy  meaMn. 
|an^  disarmed  of  their  fnry  iikth|rpr^ 
Mea,  O  Loid!  rerere  the  placid  go* 
ii^ofthyd&yV'  Undentood  thus,  the 
ttna  becomes  admirable ;  undentood 
ia  the  other  way,  it  atanda  meaning, 
kaa  and  incoherent.  In  the  Bib&, 
which  Goethe  was  piefoondly  versed  in, 
tfaonder  and  lightning  are  constantly 
aOadedtoaathe  ^^BMaaengera  of  the 

Dir*  AMter  enjoys,  we  belie?^  ceo- 
adenabie  leputatiop  as  a  tranalater  of 
•hnat*'  Hia  translation  ia  certainly 
veiy  hi  indeed  from  being  the  wotat 
before  oa:  hia  blank  yerae,  aa  we  said 
belbre,i8  frequently  excellent;  and  we 
have  ^reat  re^Mct  for  hia  general  pow- 
en.  But  we  must  now  anbject  bis  ver. 
«OQ  of  thia  ode  to  the  teat  of  our  criti- 
cina.    ltma8l9]]owa>^ 

EAfBlSL. 

Tbe  ran,  as  in  the  ancient  dayt, 
'Moog  nstar  spheres  in  riTal  song 

His  destined  path  o6s«rv«s— o(ey«. 
And  still  in  thunder  rolls  along. 
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iVsw  strsngtii  and  /nil  4ssl»%dt 
The  Angels  gather  from  his  sight. 

Mysterious  all ;  ys<  all  is  good. 
All  iair  as  at  the  birth  of  light 


GABEJIL. 

Swift,  Qnimafinably  swift. 

Soft  sphisthe  earth ;  and  ^eries  blight 
Of  midi^T  Eden  ekmnge  %nd  tkift 

To  shades  of  deep  and  speoUral  night 
The  ve^d  tea  foam*  waves  Ump  tmd 
moan^ 

And  chide  the  rocks  with  ineuU  hoarse ; 
And  wave  and  rock  are  hurried  on, 

And  suns  and  stars,  in  endless  course. 

MICHAEL. 

And  winds  with  winds  mad  war  maintain 

From  sea  to  land,  from  land  to  sea. 
And  heave  round  earth  a  living  chain 

Of  interwoven  agency,— 
Guides  of  the  burstmg  thunder-peal. 

Fkst  ligfatnhigs  flash  wtlA  deadly  ray. 
While,  Lord  !  with  thee  thyeervmnUMi 

Galm  efflaenoe  of  abiding  day. 

Thb  grand  characterietic  of  this  ode 
in  the  original  is,  tiiat  each  Hneameot 
in  it  is  cot  ctean  at  one  bh>w,  and  re^ 
quires  no  second  application  of  the  chi- 
ael.  Its  style  is  most  peremptory^  and 
there  is  not  one  superfluoua  word  m  it : 
eveiy  syllable  tdfs  Kke  a  hammer; 
and  every  amgle  stroke  sends  its  nail 
home  into  the  soul  In  Dr.  Aasterli 
translation,  boweTOr,  we  observe  a  good 
deal  of  mdeoiaion,  and  an  inability  to 
hit  the  nail  fitirnpon  the  head.  For  in* 
stance,  in  the  repetition  •^observe^- 
obnSf**  be  makes  two  hits  at  the  sun, 
endeaTofeffing  to  describe  what  he  is 
abbtit ;  and  m  both  cases,  we  are  aorry 
to  aay,  he  entir^  mtaaea  hia  aim.  We 
are  sure  he  must  feel  that,  in  a  compo- 
sitita  bke  Una,  if  once  saying  a  thu^ 
won!  settle  its  buainess,  still  fess  will  it 
be  settled  by  bemg  aaid  twice  or  a  hmw 
dred  times.  The  same  observation  ap- 
plies to  •*new  stiengtfa  and  fiill  beaa. 
tude.**    The  strengUi  of  the  unfallen 


•  Fnlm  civ.  4.    Job  zzzviiL  35.    We  subjoin  the  ofighial  ^ 
t>a  flammt  ein  blltzendes  Veiheeren 
Dem  Pfade  vor  des  DonnerschbLgs ; 
Poch  deine  Boten,  Herr,  terefavMi 
Das  sanfte  Wandeln  deines  Tkga. 
Loid  Gower  translates  it  thus,  and  gives,  thongh  not  vety  fadbly  or  oleariy,  tba 
MBse  ior  which  we  are  contending : — 

The  lightnings  of  the  dread  destroyer 

Precede  his  thunders  through  the  air; 
Tet  at  the  nod  of  their  employer; 
Tbe  aerranta  ofhii  wnA  Mbaar. 
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angels  if  beatitade,  and  theref«r&it  is 
tautological  to  talk  cjf  both.  In  this 
fifth  ]ine»  therefore,  we  would  retrench 
every  word  except  the  word  •*  strength :" 
all  the  rest  is  *«  leather  and  prunella." 
So  is  *«  yet  all  is  gpod"  in  the  next  Ime. 
And  here,  we  a^atn  ask,  why  that  un- 
happy (qualification  •«yet1"  If  it  has 
any  significance  at  all,  this  word  must 
be  us^  for  the  purpose  of  disarming 
snspicioo.  The  most  favourable  sup- 
position we  can  make  for  the  trans* 
lator  is,  that  when  he  caUed  the  works 
of  Qod  «« mysterious  all,''  it  immedi- 
ately occurred  to  him  that  they  would 
be  suspected  of  being  not  good.  Hft 
therefore  begs  to  assure  us  that,  not- 
withstanding their  mysteriousneds,  they 
are  good ;  otherwise  the  word  yA  can 
have  no  meaning  whatsoever.  **  They 
are  mysterious,"  says  he ;  **  yet,  trust 
me,  they  are  good."  Now,  if  no  such 
suspicions  ever  entered  our  minds,  (as 
they  certainly  never  did,  being  indeisd 
quite  at  variance  with  the  feeling  in- 
nnred  by  the  strain,)  this  attempt  to 
aiiav  them  must  be  <ieemed  a  veiy  su- 
perfluous undertaking,  and  onjO  which 
greatly  disfigures  the  character  of  tho^. 
verses. 

The  same  want  of  decision  is  still 
mcNre  apparent  in  the  second  stanza^*^ 
H  Change  and  $k^U*  Why  say  the 
same  thing  twice  over,  in  a  composi- 
ti(Hi,  the  great  beaatv  of  which,  in 
point  of  style,  results  /rom  the  severe 
parsimony  of  its  words  1  But  this  is 
nothing  to  what  takes  place  in  the 
next  two  lines -^<*  The  vex'd  sea 
foams'' — that  is  the  thmgsaid  once;. 
— "waves  leap  and  moan"— well, 
that  is  the  same  thing  said  twice,  if 
not  three  times.  Su^y  it  wont  be 
repeated  :  yes;  here  it  is  again— «•  and 
chide  the  rocks"— that  is  four  times: 
there  is  an  end  of  it  now,  we  hope- 
no,  it  returns  upon'  us  agam  Ux  the 
fifth  time;  they  (the  waves)  do  this 
*<with  insult  hoarse."  How  intoler- 
ably this  retards  the  fervour  of  the 
verse,  which  ought  almost  to  make 
the  brain  whirl  mth  its  rapidity !  We 
beg,  morH>ver,  to  remark,  that  the  use 
of  the  woids  «♦  chide"  and  «« insult," 
in  this  passage,  afibrds  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  what  Wordsworth  calls 
'<the  language  of  passion  wrested 
firom  its  proper  use,  and,  fit>m  the  mere 
circumstance  of  the  composition  being 
tn  mefre,''  (this  is  the  thing  we  were 
condemning  a  little  while  back,)  ••  ap- 
plied upon  an  occasion  which  does  IM)t 


jnstify  such  eaqpreesioDs."  Neither  i 
these  expresnons  in  any  degree 
fied  bv  the  original  text ;  indeed,  we 
should  as  soon  expect  to  see  bramble, 
berries  growing  on  peach  trees,  iLs  auefa 
vicious  poetic  diction  sprouting  from 
any  of  the  shoots  of  Goetne's  genius. 

In  the  third  stanaca,  the  exprcDaion 
<«  heave  round  earth"  appears  to  ub  to 
be  a  verjr  sluggish  and  cumbrous  mode 
of  depicting  tM  activity  every  where 
propagated,  **  when  the  stormv  winds 
do  blow."  •«  With  deadly  ray '^  is  very  - 
Bchoolboyish.  In  the  two  last  lines,  tbe 
reader  will  see  the  blunder  we  have  aL 
readv   pointed   out,  committed:    the 


t*  thy  servants,"  namely,  under- 
«Ki.^*v**»^  to  themselves — the 


«*lli 


reference  to  the 
fiMt  lightnings,'* 


as  they  ought  to  oe. 

We  are  anxious  to  exhibit  fpecimens 
of  all  the  translations  of  this  ode;  but 
as  we  can  only  afibrd  space  for  a  stan- 
za  a-piece,  we  shall  yoke  three  mor. 
tals  together,  and  make  them  chant  in 
t  m  Qiis  str^  of  tbe  immortals. 
The  first  uchangel  in  our  leash  shall 

EAFBiilL'  STMC. 

•*The  snn,  di/ong  tht  void  of  9pace^ 

Is  aoundhig  with  his  brother  spheres, 
And  roUs  on  hit  predestined  race 

At  thnnder-speed  :  his  aspeot  cheefs 
Tbe  angels,  f  AeiigA  seiu  wuiitn^mmA 

"What  Ais  n^fttoriomt  mu9ie  sm.. 
The  works  of  the  Creatoifs  hand 

Are  fresh  as  in  creation*B  days. 

THE  HON.  GABEISL  TALBOT. 

Swift,  swiil  beyond  all  thoaght,  still  flies 

Earth,  with  its  pomp,  its  orbit  round ; 
Robed  hi  the  Ugfat  of  Paradise. 

Altera  with  night's  dread  Aades  pnu 
fonnd! 
With  its  broad  suge  the  foaming  deq> 

To  lash  the  sea-cliff's  base  mppota-o  ; 
While  rook  and  billow  onward  sweep 

In  forced  rotation,  with  the  iphms ! 

MICHASL  buoh. 
And  storms  in  opposition  raging. 
From  seas  o^er   laad-.fh»n  land  o^sr 


In  conflict  mad  engaging, 

Build  deep-laid  bamsrs  by  their  motkm. 

Now  the .  destroying  lightiung*S  vivid 

flame 
Foreruns  the  awful  thunder's  roar ; 
Yet,  Lord!  thy  messengers  proclaim  thy 

name. 
And  the  calm  tenure  of  '  thy  day '  adore. 

In  the  stanza  sung  by  tbe  first  <^oiir 
trio^  the  ei^resiioa  «<  akog  the  yoid 
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dwftoe^  m  a  ynkj  vnmmMwnrw  mtoiw 
prfifkm  of  the  tmosUtor.  «Tboi^ 
BOM  Qodeiatand  wlHit  hw  mjatenow 
mne  says**--*,  mdfie  coortraotipo 
■  bere  pot  upon  toe  words  of  the  ori. 

e  which  we  do  not  think  tbej  will 
,  It  18  not  the  0an*8  omne  merely 
daft  the  aiwele  sre  vmMt  to  fittbom : 
its  himflelfaiid  all  hit  wondrous  ways. 
In  the  Honourable  Mr.  Talbot's 
itiBa  there  is  not  nrach  to  appland ; 
bit  where  ean  wprds  be  fbirad  stronff 
CM|^  to  condemn  the  vem  in  which 

tmB  GJLjMCUrion  OppOOTt^  ' 

**  Tho  foaminjr  doep 
TohihtlieMa-clift'baMap/K*  ' 

itspssr^  tolaflhl^*<  ^i" 

rifeso  same  foe  -  ' '  '  •  -  ^  '*wiaifi  a 
See  which,  nnlsistMriad  beenrabu 
ed  to  the  centre,  woold  long  a^  hSre 
knocked  them  off  their  legs. 

We  now  make  our  bow  to  oar  thhtl 
Mcbangel,  Bir.  Birch.  Who  this  gen- 
tleman is,  we  know  not ;  but  tf  he 
iboiibl  take  umbrage  at  our  having  * 
plued  him  at  the  head  of  his  staiiza 
as  Michael  Birch,  we  b^  to  refer  him^  i 
to  bis  own  pompous  pre&ce,  from 
which  it  aymears  that  be  himself  has  * 
indulged  in  »r  more  extravagant  liber- 
ties  with  the  name  «'his  god&thers 
aid  godmothers'*  gave  him,  than'  any 
that  we,  even  in  our  wildest  imagina- 
tioos,  coukl  erer  Aave  dreamt  of  taEing. 
•That  my  proper  Tiame/'"(»y8  he, 
p.  K),}  •<i8  unknown  to  the  literary 
world,  is  troe;  yet  have  two  of  the 
prodoetions  of  my  pen  passed  the 
ordeal  of  criticism,  and  received  the 
reviewer's  meed  of  praise ;  namely,  my 
« Fifty-one  origmal  Fables  and  Morals,' 
puUisbed  fire  years  ago  as  written  by 
Job  Csitraiihih;  and  my  recently 
published  'Divine  Emblems^'  as  by 
JOBAVN  Abbicht,  both  bemg  ana- 
grams of  my  proper  name."  The 
capitals  are  his  own.  Now,  if  Mr. 
Bnch.prefeiB  the  name  of  Job  Cri- 
thannah  to  that  of  the  archangel 
Michael,  we  will  not  quarrd  with  bim 
about  it.  De  gustibus^  &c.,  only  to 
our  ears  the  latter  sounds  rather  more 
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.  was  not  without  a  profound  we^h- 
of  the  subject,  that  Job  Crithannah 
— lertook  and  went  through  with  his 
tzanslation  of  ••  Jlaust'*  Various  friends 
appear  to  have  tried  to  dissuade  him 


oSli 


from  puUiahing  his  ▼anaoOy  it  bemg^ 
they  thought,  an,  article  of  which 
•«there  was  no  want/'  But  Job  was 
not  80  to  be  done.  His  only  foar, 
he  tells  us,  was,  ••lest  I  sfaodd  be 
chained  with  praranptioa  or  aflfocta- 
tion  m  so  cloeelv  imitating  Goethe ;" 
and  accordinglv  be  listen^  to  the  re- 
monstrances of  his  friends  '•with  foel- 
ings  something  akin  to  pi^  towards 
fluch  per8ons."--(Fr^«e,  p.  ft.)  If 
Job  Cfritbannah  is  guilty  of  no  pr^., 
sumption  or  aflfectation,  except  that  of 
••closely  imitating  Goethe,^  we  beg  to 
assure  him  that  be  must  be  about  the 
most  unpreaumptuous  and  uo^flfected 
individual  now  alive.  He  inftjrms  us 
that  in  early  life  he  was  partially  ac- 
quainted with  ••  Faust ;"  but  that  about 
three  years  ago  it  again  fell  in  his  way. 
••I  gave  it  much  attention,"  says  hoi 
••and  was  rewarded  by  astounding  de- 
light" With  regard  to  his  own  trans, 
la^  he  qpeaks  thus.  ••  I  have  pro- 
posed  to  myself  to  ^ive  the  meaning  of 
my  author  fully,  neither  skipping  over, 
nor  avowedlv*  leaving  out  any  part; 
but  studiously  masking  such  passages 
oe  might  be  consider^  objectionable 
to  delicacy— to  give  it  in  poetiy  lino- 
^1^  line,  and  literally,  where  the  ffeuius 
of  the  two  languages  admitted  of  such 
closeness;  for  if  too  verbally  given, 
Gbethe  becomes  increasingly  obecure, 
and  his  beauties  remain  undevek)ped. 
I  have,  therefor^  considered  it  better 
on  such  occasions  to  give  a  good  libe- 
ral English  equivalent  rather  than  a 
crarapM  verbali^,  so  that  the  vene 
mighl  fiow^  [italics  in  the  original^] 
without  wh»ch  no  poetical  venioQ  could 
ever  become  agreeable  to  the  English 
reader,  or  approach  to  a  dii^ay  of 
Goethe's  veisineation.  In  fiiot,  a  spirit- 
ed translatioii,  palpable,  interesting, 
and  pleasing,  from  its  euphony,  to  the 
Engnshman ;  and  satisfectory  to  the 
German  scbolto  from  its  correctness." 
Here  Job  Grithomish  promises  well; 
But  we  much  doubt  whether,  even 
with  the  assistance  of  Jobann  Ab- 
richt,  be  will  be  found  able  to  make 
good  his  word.  Let  us  esramine  the 
short  sample  of  bis  performance  which 
we  have  quoted.  In  the  second  line, 
literaUy  from  '•sea  to  land,  from 
land  to  sea," — ^the  whole  beauty  of 
which  verse  depends  upon  the  sec<Hid 
clause  being  made  to  plav  back  in  to^ 
tidem  verbis^  upon  the  nrat, — he  hae 


•  By  tnowedkf  he  erldeiitly  meant  mUfUionaUy,  otherwiw  he  most 
Asf  left  out  some  parts,  but  hat  resolved  not  to  confess  what  they  are. 
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thought  proper  to  vary  the  expression, 
and  mves  us  **from  seas  o'er  land, 
from  land  o'er  oceam!^  probably  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  his  great  command 
of  langua£[e.  But  we  cannot  help 
linking  Uiat  his  alteration  entirely 
ruins  the  effedl  of  the  lifte.  *•  In  con- 
flict mad  engaging."  In  reading  this 
we  feel  as  if  we  were  setting  our  foot  on 
a  bit  of  rotten  scafiR>lding,  and  accord- 
ingly withdraw  it  as  quickly  as  possible, 
aiui  leap  on  to  the  next.  But  what 
*<  deep-laid  barriers  built  by  the  mo- 
tions of  the  storm"  ma^  be,  is  more 
than  we  can  tell.  The  original  inibrms 
us  that  the  restless  agency  of  storms 
has  the  greatest  possible  effect  in 
<(Qickening  and  forwarding  the  opera- 
tions of  nature,  namely,  vegetation  and 
00  forth ;  and  th^re  is  some  sense  in 
that :  but  in  this  translation  of  the  pas- 
sage there  is  none.  In  the  last  line, 
the  word  ^  tenure"  is  evidently  a  mis- 
take for  •*  tenor;*'  the  former  signify- 
ing the  condition  upon  which  any  thing 
is  neld,  the  latter  its  course  or  gomg. 
Such  is  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Crithannah  •*  closely  imitates  (Goethe," 
**  approaches  to  a  display  of  his  versi- 
fication," and  steers  clear  of  «*a 
cramped  verbaHty."  Although  mere 
critics,  we  think  we  could  doue  thing 
better  ourselves,  and  shall  according 
make  the  attempt ;  although  in  trying 
to  cope  with  the  original,  we  confess  we 
feel  somewhat  in  the  predicament  of  a 
pigmy  endeavouring  to  clap  the  head  of 
a  giant 
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The  tun  ii,  yonder,  leading  loud 
The  ooBoeH  of  the  starry  crowd, 
And,  with  a  tread  of  thunder.force, 
Fulfilling  his  appointed  coiAne. 
The  angels  gather,  while  they  gaze. 
Hit  strength,  but  fathom  not  his  ways, — 
There's  not  one  trait  of  rlory  dimm'd 
Since  first  creation's  birUi  waa  hymB*d. 


And  earth  in  rapid,  rapid  flight 

Is  whirling  round,— you,  yonder  mark 
Her  dark  side  flashing  uito  light. 

And,  in  a  moment,  round  to  dark, 
The  sea  is  yonder  raving  hoarse. 

The  rocks  aro  yonder  standing  fiut, 
And  sea  and  rocu,  in  endless  course, 

'Mid  racing  spheres,  aro  tesdng  past. 

HIOHAIL. 

And,  yonder,  storms  hi  rising  wrath 
Are   sweeping   seas,    and   sweeping 
shores, 
Dkpersing  powers  ^ong  their  path, 
That  quicken  earth  through  all  her 
'  pores. 


lliunder  is  rending  yonder  sky. 
And  lightning  wasting  yonder  elime» 

But  hwt^  they  Uy  their  terrors  hj^ 
And  reverence  the  holy  time. 

This  strain  bemg  finished,  the  drama 
commences.  The  paralld  between 
it  and  the  inning  scene  in  Job  (not 
Crithannah),  is  sSU  carried  on.  Me- 
phistopheles  comes  forward  and  ad- 
dresses the  Deity,  who  after  some  col- 
loquy, asks  him,  "Do  you  know 
Faust  1"  Now  in  giving  the  devil's 
answer  to  this  question,  and  the  coim- 
ter-answer  which  he  receives,  we  per- 
ceive that  all  the  translators  (Mr. 
Hayward  not  excepted)  have  entirety 
mived  the  point  and  spirit  of  the  dia^ 
logue.  When  the  Deity  asks  «« Doyoa 
know  Faust  ?" — the  translators  make 
Mephistophelee  rejoin,— ««  Do  yea 
mean  Doctor  Fanstt"— as  if  he  re- 
quired information,  as  not  being  sure 
but  what  some  atiyer  Faust  might  be 
meant,  and  to  this  the  Deity  is  made 
to  reply,  **yes— my  servant  Do 
you  know  him  ?"  But  in  our  opmion 
something  £ur  more  dramatic  and  e£» 
fective  than  this  is  conveyed  in  the 
original.  In  answer  to  the  Deity's 
(juestion,  Mephistophelee  replies,  not 
inqmringly,  but  sarcasticaUy,  «<  Oh  t 
you  mean  Iht  DodarV^^^raxj^  hiia 
his  fttcXmome  in  a  tone  of  the  bitterest 
scoffing,  which  ureverence  is  imme- 
diately and  sternly  mit  down  by  the 
weighty  rebuke,  <•  Meinen  knecht," 
—that  is,  «*He  is  n^  feroon^,  maik 
you,  and  must,  therefine,  be  qpoken  of 
with  respect"  It  is  exactly  as  if  one 
person  were  to  say  to  another,  **  Do 
you  know  Maginnt"  and  that  other 
were  to  rejoin, — <*  Oh  !  to  be  sure,  who 
does  not  know  *  the  Doctor  V  "  and 
were  immediately  to  meet  with  this  re- 
buff from  the  nmt  speake^— ^I  beg 
you  to  understand,  sir,  that  he  is  my 
most  particukr  friend,  and  therefore  I 
cannot  submit  to  hear  him  called  dis- 
respectfiil  nicknames.'*  We  hope  that, 
in  the  nani  translaticA  of  Faust,  we 
may  see  this  matter  rectified  by  the 
light  we  have  here  hung  out 

The  aspirinff  nature  of  Faust's  de. 
sires,  and  the  miitlessness  of  his  endea- 
vours  to  get  them  gratified,  are  nezt 
described  by  Mephistopheles,  whoee 
language  is  thus  inteipreted.  We 
qw^  fiom  Bir.  Blackie's  translation. 

"  His  food  and  drmk  are  of  no  earthly 

taste. 
His  restless  spirit  drives  him  to  the  waste, 
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Hii  midnnii  he  faiaedf  iMlf  imdtntoads} 
TIm  loTelieat  skan  firom  heaTtn  he  de. 

mande, 
Amd  everj  higheet  joy  that  earth  oom- 


And  an  that's  near,  and  all  that'a  fiu*, 
Boothea  not  hie  deep-moTed  spirit'e  war.** 

The  onginal  of  tiieee  lines  merely 
infbrms  us  that  Faust's  food  and 
dimk  are  not  earthly  ;"  but  the  trans* 
lator  adds  that  they  ^  are  of  no  earthly 
taste."  NoWf  this  is  either  a  deser- 
tiooof  eoirect  coDoqnial  language,  or 
else  it  signifies  that  they  are  of  no  taste 
wtatsoraer— an  idiom  certain^  in  oom- 
UKm  use,  and  which  may  be  ezempBfied 
hj  our  saying,  that  there  is  no  earMf 
occasion  for  the  present  amendment, 
meaning  thereby  that  therO  is  no  oc- 
casion whatsoev^  for  it  But  this 
latter  interpretation  is  certainly  not 
what  the  translator  intends  us  to  adoji^ 
and  tbereftxre  we  must  nronounce  hun 
gnflty  of  employing  language  not 
leaUy  used  by  men  ;  or  rather  (which 
k  worse)  of  expressing  himself  in 
language  really  used  by  men  when 
they  would  denote  something  different 
from  that  whiclHs  hore*  intmded  to  be 
said.  •'His  restless  spirit  drives  him 
to  the  foofle."  This  line  denotes  exactly 
the  opposite  of  what  it  ought  to  exfM'eas. 
The  true  meanmg  is,  that  his  r^ess 
spirit  driree  him  atoay  from  the  waste, 
rthat  is,  the  waste  region  in  which  he 
mels  himself  to  be,)  into  the  distant  or 
the  remote,  which  he  contemplates  as 
presenting  scenes  fair  n^ore  delightful, 
and  as  ahmingwith  all  the  verdure  of 
paradise.  "jDemands"  and  «com- 
mands,"  is  no  rhyme  at  all ;  and  the. 
word  **  war,**  in  the  last  line  is,  if  we 
may  sav  so^  too  much  of  one,  for  wie 
certamhr  should  not  have  met  with  it 
here  unless  the  word  «*&r"had  stood 
Immediatelv  over  its  head.  As  it  is,  the 
line  woold  be  much  better  without  it 
In  a  general  point  of  view  we  thmk  the 
whole  passage  too  cumbrous  and  over- 
knded,  and  that  it  should  have  come 
off  more  lightly,  somewhat  in  this  fa- 
shion— Mepbistophelos  loquitur : — 

*'  As  if  no  common  human  cheer 

Were  good  enonffh  for  him  to  rap, 
fls  strives  to  poor  the  fu  and  near 

Into  one  devouring  cop, 
Would  drink  the  stan,  in  his  eareer, 

And  earth,  with  all  her  pleasures,  up, 
And  yet— poOT  fool  1  do  all  he  will, 
Tie  vain.^he  cannot  get  hit  fill. 
He  cannot  make  his  heart  be  (rtUl." 

Ifephistopbeles  then  asks  -and  ob« 


tahis  pennissioD  to  tempt,  and.  if  he 
can,  to  mislead  Faust ;  m  snort,  to 
woik  his  wiU  upon  him,  and  we  ar« 
informed  of  the  plan  he  intends  to 
pursue,  in  words  to  the  Mowing 
effect  : 

«<  Lake  the  famous  old  snake,  my  next 
of  kin. 
He  fihall  feed  on  dust 
With  devourinff  lost, 
Headlong  and  natty, 
For  I'll  make  it  Ut^ 
¥pthaU  the  relishing  smack  of  sin.*' 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  main  bo4y 
of  the  work,  in  which  the  desi^  of 
Mephistopheles  are  nut  in  execution. 

The  character  of  Faust  has  been 
greatly  canvassed,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Gkrmany ;  about  as  much, 
perhaps,  as  that  of  our  own  Hamlet 
We  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  we 
have  much  to  add  to  what  has  already 
been  said  upon  the  subject.  One  opi- 
nion, however,  (that  of  the  late  Mr. 
Coleridge,  a  great  authori^  on  such 
a  subject,)  we  must  take  this  opp<Htu. 
nity  of  oissenting  from.  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge  thought  Fuist  <*a  Mure,"  (vide 

Suarterly  Review^  vol.  lii.  p.  21.) 
is  reasons  for  this  conclusion  are 
thus  stated.  "He^rMr.  C.)  ••con- 
sidered the  intended  theme  to  be,  the 
consequences  of  a  misdosy,  or  hatred 
and  depreciation  of  kuov^edge,  caused 
by  an  originalhr  intense  IhiQit  fyr 
knowledge  baffled.  But  a  love  of 
knowledge  for  ^self,  and  for  pure  ends, 
would  never  produce  such  a  misdogy  ; 
but  only  a  k>ve  of  it  for  base  smd  un- 
worthy purposes." 

Now,  with  great  deference  we  hold, 
in  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  that 
purity  or  impurity  of  ends  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  matter  :  but 
that  what  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  con- 
ception of  Faudt,  and  affords  a  *<  suf- 
ficient reason"  for  his  misolooy,  ia 
precisely  what  is  here  objected  to  f 
namely,  his  love  of  knowledge  for  iU 
self-^nd  this  baffled.  The  love  of 
knowledge  for  some  object  out  ^  it- 
self—this,  and  this  alone  saves  most  of 
the  world  from  being  plunged  into  such 
a  misology  as  hk.  If  all  mankind  were 
toindu^  in  a  k>ve  of  knowledge  ybr 
itsdf  alone,  the  world  would  very  soon 
be  peopled  with  Fausts.  Such  a  love 
of  knowledge  exercises  itself  in  specu- 
lation, merely,  and  not  in  action  ;  and 
if  the  experiences  of  pmeij  roeculative 
men  were  gathered,  we  thmk  that 
most  of  them  wookl  be foofid  tocoa , 
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iiMBi  bitteriy  ocnfee8»  4hat  indi^lgeDoe 
in  alMtract  reflective  tiiinkioff.  (whaU 
•rer  effect  it  may  have  idtimately 
upon  their  nobler  geniusy  st^poeing 
tbem  to  have  one,)  in  the  mean  time 
absolutely  kills,  or  appears  to  kill,  all 
the  minor  Acuities  of  the  soul — all  the 
lesser  genial  powers,  upon  the  exer- 
cise  of  which  the  greater  part  of  human 
happiness  depends.  They  would  own, 
not  without  remorse,  that  pure  ^pecula- 
tion— that  is,  knowledffe  pursued /r 
ttee(f  alone-^s  often  been  tasted  by 
them  to  be,  as  Coleridge  elsewhere  says, 
the  bitterest  and  rottenest  part  of  the 
core  of  the  iruit  of  the  forbidden  tree. 
They  would  confess  that  the^  have  at 
times  felt  philosophic  reflection  to  be 
nothing  less  than  an  absolute  refusal, 
oa  theur  parts,  to  exercise  theii^  talents 
hi  the  manner  in  which  God  Almigb^ 
intended  them  to  be  exercised.  FeeL 
ing  thus,  and  at  the  same  time  baffied 
in  their  pursuit,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
they  should  frequently  become  miso- 
Ipgists,  and  precisely  in  this  predica- 
ment, and  feeling  habitually  thus, 
•tancb  the  Faust  before  us  as  the  true 
representative  of  the  class  of  thinkers 
we  are  speaking  of.  If  he  had  loved 
knowledge  for  any  end  but  knowledge 
^4f  he  nad  loved  it  for  the  sake  of 
wealth,  for  the  sake  of  station,  for  the 
take  of  power,  he  would  have  escaped 
all  this — ^but  loving  it  for  no  end  but . 
iltelf  ahne^  it  has  brought  him  into 
his  present  troubles — ^it  is  but  human 
nature  that  it  should  have  done  so— 
it  has  filled  him  with  indignation  and 
lemonse ;  and  now,  as  the  devil's  prey, 
he  is  ready  to  rush  into  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  the  very  opposite  ex- 
treme* 

His  soliloquy  at  the  opening  of  the 
drama  affords,  we  think,  thebest  key 
to  his  feelings,  character*  and  position  ; 
and  therefore  we  shall  quote  a  large 
portion  of  it  from  the  translators  be- 
fore  us,  commenting  on  their  execu- 
tion of  the  passage.  Our  first  extract 
shall  be  from  Dr.  Anster. 

Tiwi.'^Night. 

BoEKM^A  '  kigKarehed   narrow  Cfotkie 

chamber, 

Faust  at  kU  dnik    rwtUm, 

FAun, 
Alas  !  I  have  explored 
Philosophy  and  Law,  and  Medicine ; 
And  over  deep  Divinity  htn>e  pored^ 
Studying  with  ardent  and  laboriou9  zeal ; 
And  here  I  am  at  last,  a  rery  fool, 
With  useless  learning  oust, 
No  wiser  than  at  fint: 


Here  am  I    boast  and  woMter  o#  tte 

school ; 
Magi^ter,  Doctor,  and  I  lead 
These  ten  years  past  my  papik'  ereod  ; 
Winding,  by  dext'rons  words,  with  omk>. 
Their  opinions  as  I  please. . 
And  now  is  fesl  that  iiothiag  eaa  W 

known !  * 

This  is  a  thought  which  buns  into  utj 

heart. 
I  have  been  mon  asote  than  all  fheao 

triners, 
Doctors  and  anthon,  priests,  pfailosophen; 
Have  sonnded  all  the  depths  of  efveiy 

science. 
Scruples,  and  the  perplexity  of  doaM* 
Torment  me  not,  nor  fears  of  hell  or  devil. 
But  I  have  lost  all  peace  of  mind  : 
Whate'er  I  knew,  or  thought  I  knew. 
Seems  now  unmeaning  or  nnt^me. 
Unhappy,  ignorant,  and  blind, 
I  cannot  hope  to  teach  mankind ; — 
Thus  robb*d  of  learning's  only  pleasure , 
Without  dominion,  rank,  or  treasure. 
Without  one  joy  that  earth  can  give. 
Could  dog — ^were  I  a  dog— so  live  t 
Therefore  to  magic,  with  severe  j 
And  patient  toil,  have  I  applied; 
Despairing  of  all  other  guide, 
That  from  some  spirit  I  might  hear 
Deep  truths  to  others  unl:evea^d, 
Anci  mysteries  from  mankind  seai'd  ; 
And  never  more,  with  shame  of  heart. 
Teach  things  of  which  I  know  no  part. 
Oh !  for  a  glance  into  the  earth ! 
To  see  below  its  dark  foundations, 
Life's  embryo  seeds  before  their  birth 
And  Nature's  silent  operations — 
Thus  end  at  once  this  vexing  fover 
Of  words— mere  word^r-repeated  ever. 

This  translation  gets  over  the 
ground  like  a  wounded  tortoise.  After 
reading  it,  we  thhik  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  words  to  have  re- 
presented more  fisuntly  and  feebhr  the 
fretful  fire,  that,  in  the  original  pas- 
sage, leaks  out  hi  living  jets  mm 
Faust's  bosom;— his  sense  of  labour 
thrown  away — his  indignation — ^his 
irony — and  his  despair.  It  contains 
all  the  vices  of  language  we  were  con- 
tending  against  at  the  bemnning  of 
this  arocle,  and  which  mav  be  enume* 
rated  m  a  very  few  words,  when  we 
say  that  no  man  in  Faust's  situatioQ 
would  naturattif  spsofc  so.  If  the 
words  printed  in  italics,  in  the  thiid 
and  fourth  lines,  were  left  out,  the 
sense  would  be  as  well,  if  not  better 
given.  *•  Here  am  I—boast  and  won- 
der of  the  achotA^MoffUtert  Doei&r.^ 
This  is  very  hr  from  depicting  the 
bitter  irony  with  which  Faust  i»'here 
contemplating  his  magisterial  and  doc- 
tonal  Aonouri.    Mr.  Anster  if  a  ••Doe. 
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tor^  hiniself^-^B  LL.D^  and  tlierefoie» 
perhaps,  be  could  baidJy  have  been 
eqiM^  to  enter  completely,  or  at 
leart  eon  mman^  into  tbe  spirit  of 
frost's  cruel  sarcasm.  But  tbe  foUow- 
Ik  we  can  aasore  biin,  is  wbat  Fkust 
iiMids  to  exprojM  *«  Here  am  I,"  says 
be,  ««c1aased  witb  «master8,>  and  sucb 
BOBB,"  (bmse  doctor  gar,)  <«and  yea 
mtb  «doctoc8,'  by  my  soul!"— as  if 
boman  degradation  could  not  possibly 
sink  lower.  To  ^lead"  a  personal 
oesd,  is  baldly  an  allowable  ezpras- 
sioQ :  tbe  right  word  is  *•  to  shape»^ 
Besides,  if  used  at  all,  the  expression 
sbould  have  been,  •«  I  have  led.''  Then 
in  tbe  translation,  a  little  further  down, 
where  Faust  says,  '•!  have  been  more 
acute  than  all  these  triflers,'*  &c.,  tbe 
^srit  of  tbe  original  entirely  e?apo- 
lates.  As  in  tM  preceding  lines  We 
fcond  bim  ironical^  tltf'"g  himself, 
witb  tbe  doctors  of  the  schonjs,  so  here, 
he  ought  to  ha?e  been  exhibited  to  us 
serioosly  and  yebemeptljr  asserting  his 
real  soperiority,  and  barsmi^  high  lOtove 
them  in  the  native  and  indignant  ener- 
gy of  his  soul.  («Coaki  d^  (« were  I 
a  dog*)  so  live!"  We  ask,  would  any 
man,  even  in  his  most  dogguh  mood, 
when  speaking  to  himseiroave  natu- 
rally interpolated  such  a  parenthesis 
as  that!  Would  he  not  smiply  have 
sud,  as  tbe  original  says,  ^  not  even  a 
dpg  would  endure  tbe  life  that  I  am 
leranff  ?"  But  we  shall  make  no  more 
remarks  upon  these  lines,  as  we  intend, 
by  and  hjt  to  endeavour  to  illustrate  our 
notioDof  th^  spirit  by  trying  our  own 
band  upon  the  passage,  and  shall  thus 
give  £>r.  Anster  and  others  an  oppor- 
tnmty  of «« retaliating,"  which,  we  fear, 
they  will  be  at  no  loss  to  do»  if  they 
cbooee  to  take  the  trouble,  as  we  all 
know  that  practice  is  very  diflferent 
fioom  theory,  and  that  to  preach  is  one 
things  and  to  peribrm  another.  In  the 
mean  time  we  continue  the  passage, 
quoting  from  Mr.  Birch :« 

••Oh!  that  thy  beams,  ikir  moon,  did 

tmkt  apeep 
For  tbe  last  time  on  my  sorrows  deep. 
Oft  ml  tb»  desk  I  have  quaiTd  my  brain 
Hie  midnight  thrDOgb--but  qnaiTd  in 

vain-* 
When  o'er  my  books  and  papers  thou 
Wonldflt  show  thy  pensive  friendly  brow. 


Ob !  that  I  flught  M  eabnly  tread 
In  tby  pore  li|^  the  monntain't  bead. 
Ronnd  nioiuitain.«sves  witb  spirits  glide. 
Or  float  o^er  fieUs  in  tby  tMini^  (tdt. 
From  all  my  knowledge  qnalmi  btfrmd^ 
Bathe  in  thy  dew — and  feel  relieved.** 

We  need  not  waste  our  own  time  or 
the  reader^  by  pausing  to  criticise  such 
stuff  a»  this.  Let  us  ^take  a  peep*' 
into  some  of  tbe  other  translations.  We 
carry  on  Faust's  sdilp^uy  from  the 
Hon.  Mr.  TaR>ot*s*  version : — 

««Ob!  amItothisdonffeonstiDooqfEiied, 

This  OQTied  disonl  hole,  alas! 
Whece  cheerfnl  daylight  soaroe  oan  jSnd 
A  passage  throivh  tbe  painted  glass! 
Hemm'd.in  by  books  on  every  side, 
Whioh  dost  begrimes,  and  worms  deesuTt 
Wbieb,  wimpp'd  in  flaoke.stain*d  papsc, 

<eto«r, 
Up  to  the  roof  in  dingy  pride^ ! 
These  tools— these  phials— boxes  without 

nmnber — 
Hiis  beir.loom  trash,  and  other  nseleis 

lumber, 
In  careless  heaps  together  kuirPd — 
This  if  thy  worid— oh,  to  eall  this  a 
Worid.* 
There  is  no  &ir  rhyme  in  tbe  itera- 
tion M confined"  and  « find"— ^  worms 
dbvour"  is  a  thousand  degrees  too 
strong,  and  does  not  eiqpress  the  wajr 
in  which  these  reptiles  perpetrate  thenr 
deptediktione  upon  Ubranes.  Wethmk 
we  see  them  crunching  tbe  boards^ 
bolting  the  binding  and  growlmg  oyer 
their  prey.  «« Winch,  tm^wrf  in  smoke- 
stained  paper,  tower  up  to  tbe  roof  in 
dingy  wide.*^  The  books  were  not 
wuppA  in  smoke-stained  paper ;  tbe 
paper  was  simply  that  with  which  tbe 
walls  of  his  den  were  pofend,  l!!b» 
weid  <«  tower"  afq^wan  to  us  to  be  an 
overcharged  /expraesioa  here,  Faust 
feeling  nothing  but  tbe  oramfnenoi 
his  situation ;  but  a  still  stronger  yins- 
tration  of  vicious  poetic  dicticm  is  pre- 
sented toour  notice  in  the  word«*pride." 
This,  if  ever  there  was  one,  is  an  in- 
stance of  languaffo  wrested  from  its 
proper  use ;  a  woid  denoting  a  passion 
of  uie  sod  employed  to  characterise  a 
set  of  bookshelves  I  Ckmceive  bow 
the  expression  would  look  in  German» 
(yii  dusduUm  Siobte,)  or  in  any  other 
language.  •«Huri*d"  is  generally  an 
unhappy  word  in  poetry,  and  seldom 


«  We,  of  eomse,  give  Mr.Tblbot  tbe  benefit  of  bis  latest  emendatbns  by  quoting 
frnm  tbe  seeond  edition  of  bis  work. 
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answen  ^y  good  'pnrpote,  as  &r  89 
we  have  ever  seen,  except  that  of 
thymiDg  to  •«  world."  Mr.  Blackie 
must  now  fiiTour  us  with  a  sample,  ia 
contmaatioQ  of  the  passage. 

••  And  aak  I  utill  why  thrills  my  h6art 
With  timid  beatings  and  oppr«iB*d  T 
And  why  some  secret  unknown  smart 
Chills  every  lifepulss  in  my  breast 7 
'Stead  of  the  living  of  Nature, 
Where  man  was  placed  by  his  Creator, 
Smroimds  thee  mouldering  dust  alone, 
Tlie  grinning  skull  and  skeleton.**  • 

We  beff  to  asMire  our  Soothnm 
readeii,  that,  whatever  may.  be  tbp 
custom  in  mme  parts  of  Scotland,  the 
practice  of  pronouncing  *« nature"  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  chime  sym. 
photteously  with  •  weatar,"  is  by  no 
means  universal  in  that  country.   Car- 

r'  g  on  the  same  passage,  let  us  give 
Anster  another  trial. 

••  Away,  away,  and  ikr  away ! 

This  book,  where  secret  spells  are  seann'd. 

Traced  bv  Nostradam's  own  hand, 

Wfll  be  thy  strength  and  stay : 

The  courses  of  the  stars  to  thee 

Ho  longer  are  a  mystery : 

Tbe  thoughts  of  nature  thoa  oanit  aesk| 

As  sphits  with  their  brothers  speak. 

It  ia— «t  is  the  sunrise  hour 

Of  tfay.own  being;  light^  aa4  power, 

And  fervour  to  the  soul  are  given, 

Am  proudly  it  ascends  to  heaveo. 

To  ponder  here  o'er  spells  and  signB, 

Symbolic  letters,  circtes,  lines; 

And  from  their  actual  use  refraih. 

Were  time  and  labour  lost  in  vain. 

Then  ye  whom  I  feel  floating  near  me, 

Spirits,  answer,  ye  who  hear  me  I  ** 

*•  Where  secret  spells  areecann*d." 
nis  is  an  interpolation  of  the  tran»- 
later,  and  we  think  a  Tery  upmeeessairy 
Ofie^  It  was  quite  enough  to  mention 
that  the  book  was  by  Nostradamus— 
niOD  that  evety  one  must  have  known 
that  it  contained  magic «« secret  spelte,'* 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  It  is  otft  of 
keeping  with  the  character  of  Faust  to 
make  him  more  minute  than  this.  Be- 
sides, the  word  •« scanned'*  is  another 
of  tiioee  that  we  never  yet  Ibmid  an- 
swering any  good  purpose  fa  poetry, 
and  shnply  because  ))o  man  eter  seri- 
eody  made  Use  of  it  in  actual  life.  **To 
Mmder  here,  &C.,  were  time  and'  la- 
hour  lost"  Here  the  translator  shoidd 
have  stopped,  and  not  added  "in vain.'* 
Labour  lost  is  labour  lost ;  but "  labour 
kit  in  vain,**  must  be  labour  which  the 
woikman^haa^been  unsoocenlul  in  loa- 


mg,  and  mvst  therefore  be  labour  not 
hS^  or,  m  other  words^  must  be  hiboor 
gtnmdf  and  therefore  the  traoslatDr 
here  says  exactly  the  reverse  of  what 
he  intends  to  say. 

We  win  coodnde  our  selectioaB  for 
the  present  by  extracting  a  few  mcr» 
lines  from  Mn  Biroh^  tranalatkm,  it 
being  the  latest  that  has  come  tohand. 
After  ffiving  vent  to  what  has  just  been 
uttered .  by  Dr.  Anster,  Faust  throws 
open  the  book,  and  contemplates  the- 
Sign  of  the  Macrocosm:  he  proceede-r 

**  What  rapture  flows  at  this  first  glance. 
Through  all  my  senses— oZZ  my  reint  / 
I  feel  youth's  hallowed  high-day  trance 
Regk)w  tiiroughout  my  nerves  and  veins, 

&c. 
I  comprehend  at  length  the  ^ying  of  the 


« The  world  of  spirits  is  not  lock*d. 
Thy  mind  is  shut,  thy  heart  is  dead. 
Up,  scholar^  up  1  and  bathe  mntkoetd 
Thy  earthly  bosom   in  the  moming^ 
red.*" 

«  And  bathe  unshook^JL"  We  con- 
fess we  have  met  with  nothing  in  all 
these  translations  which  has  shocked  us 
more  than  this  rhyme.  We  were  hardly 
prepared  for  it,  even  by  Mr.  Talbot's 
version  of  the  same  passage,  although 
we  own  he  had  done  much  to 
harden  us.  Let  us  remark,  in  1 
that  we  hardly  think  it  wculd  be 
for  any  reader  to  begin  the  study  of 
these  translations,  tuddAify  with  Mr. 
Birch.  It  would  be  too  much  for  hia 
nerves,  just  as  it  would  be  too  severe 
upon  him  to  subject  him  to  a  shower- 
bath  of  cold  spring  water  on  this,  the 
14th  day  of  January,  unless  he  were 
accustomed  to  it.  But  let  him  gradually 
inure  himself,  and  fortify  his  habit,  by 
commencing  with  Lord  Gower  or  Dt^ 
Anster,  andtfroceeding  on  through  the 
others ;  and  tnere  is  no  saying  but  what 
he  may  brinjg  himself  in  time  to  stand 
even  Job  Crithannah.  Here,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  present  instance,  Mr.  Talbot 
k  good  eoMgbto  oome  forward  and  giTe 
us  the  thing  comparatively  upid>~' 

**  Hie  realm  of  spirits  is  never  barr'd, 
'Tis  thy  soul  that  is  fetter'd— thy  heart 

that  is  dead ! 
Tlien  up,  my  disciple,  and  bathe,  mth 

teared^ 
Thy  earthly  breast  in  the  morning's  led  r* 

What  does  the  reader  imagine  the 
original  word  m^ns,  which  one  of 
these  transla^ars  iaterpiets  into  •«iid. 
shocked,**  aad  the  otfasr  into  •«  «a* 
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pbij**  at  HMiidiioiMly;'»  boC  neither 
oftbese  wonkcookl  be  made  to  rfaTrae 
li««  locked'' or  to  ••buted."  Similar 
ire  to  be  met  with  bi 
everjr  page  of  most  of  tbeee 
translatione.  Hm  is  one.  Faust — 
^bSDfnpoa  eeitiin  TiBioos,  is  made  to 


Ob,wbmtm  aigkt!  yettb  bat  tlM  «ye. 

MP9  Ivre 
Wbere  ritafi  k  ehUeh  tkee— OfimitabfeNa- 

9mnT 

Mtnhf  p.  98. 

Here  is  a  stil  better  one.    When 
Wagper  knocks  at  the  door,  Faust 


Alas!  thai  the  fidoess  of  the  fiame^lad 


flbcpold  tiiwmited  be  by  the  sapless  sneak* 
•f^  tmtercifum. 

Birck,  p.  31. 

If  Paol  Piy,  inetead  of  aaymg,  ••  I 
hope  I  doD^  iBtnide/'  had  comeiiDr. 
ward,  saymg^  *«  I  hope  I  don't  tfUer- 
dde,**  we  wonder  what  his  sneceas 
wonld  hare  been  before  a  London 
aadioDce.  What  coold  have  tempted 
Mr.  Btoekie  on  one  occasion  to  pat 
these  words  into  Faost's  moi^  ad- 
drening  Mephistophelos  ■ 
Th«e  is  the  wiadow— -tweie  no  mightj 


For  one  like  yen  edswm  ihe\mM  fs 

Bat  there  would  be  no«nd  to  it  if 
if  we  were  to  go  on  extracting  (tender 
dentist)  soch  carious  specimens  as 
these.  Verily«  much  r^juires  to  be 
done  before  the  En^lieh  public  can 
know  any  thiiu[  at  aS  about  the  vert- 
table  Fftnsk  We  do  not  pretend  to  be 
able  to  ^imitate  Goethe  dosely  ;"  bat, 
in  omr  hombie  opimea,  the  feUowing 
fenion  of  the  openmg  solifoqpiy  is  move 
Qlo  the  original  than  some  of  the  sam- 
ples we  have  given. 

FADST. 

AA  that  phikivoph J  can  tsaeh, 
AB  that  theofogy  can  prsaeh, 
TbeloM  of  lawyer  and  of  leeoh. 
U  Mime    and  now  my  enne  oneaek  I 
IWhen  I  stand,  when  all  is  o*ert 
No  whit  wiser  than  before, 
A  fool  whose  lifo  has  flow*d  aauss ; 
Thongh  one  thing,  to  be  sure,  my  lore 
Has  done  for  me,  and  it  is  this,  * 


I*m  eltssPd  with  *  masisnf  and  such  senra^ 
And  yea,  wHh  *  doetors,*  by  tfiy  soul ! 
And  like  them  I  have  beeoaie 
A  pfodding  pedant  of  the  sehdols, 
Into  every  mosty  hole, 
And  up  and  down  through  maaes  vik, 
Leading  flocks  of  docile  fools, 
And  seeing  plainly,  all  the  while. 
That  wisdom  will  not  thus  be  caught. 

That,  in  his  present  plight,  a  man 
May  itrive,  but  as  for  knowing  augkl. 

That  he  neither  does  nor  can. 

TIs  tnia  Tm  of  another  stamp 
Than  those  who  make  the  schools  their 

eaap, 
Doubts  and  seraples  never  cramp 

My  soul  that  soars  from  weakness  ftee. 

And  hell  is  terrorless  to  me, 
Bet,  for  this  very  cause,  my  lamp 

Of  Joy  is  sunk  as  in  the  sea. 
I  feel  the  shnplest  matter  lies 

Beyond  my  understanding>  reach ; 
I  have  no  hope  that  nan  win  rise 
To  virtue,  or  become  mote  wine 

By  any  lesson  I  can  teaoh. 
Then  I  Inive  neither  pelf  nor  place. 
Nor  station's  claims  nor  glory's  race, 
What  dog^  with  any  spark  of  grace. 
Would  deign  to  live  in  such  a  case  7 
Therefofe  to  magic  I  have  flmig 

My  being  in  despairing  hours, 
To  tey  if  truth  mav  not  be  wrung 

From  the  lips  of  spiritpowers, 
And  myself  spared  the  labour  vain,  ' 
The  forehead  wet 
With  bHter  sweat 
When  teaching  what  I  eant  ezphdn ; 
That  I  may  view  the  secret  rings 

Whoee  grasp  the  oniverse  engirds, 
May  knew  the  force  that  works  in  things, 

Notthe  mere  sound  that  bteathes  in 
words. 

Oh  !  would,  foir  moon  !  that  then  weit 
shining — 

The  last  time  shining  on  my  woes. 
How  oft  Fve  waited  here,  repining 

Till  thy  face  of  beauty  rose  : 
And  when  my  papers  and  my  hooka 

From  thoughts  of  thee  perchance  had 
won  me, 
Then  would  thy  pure  and  peacefiil  looks 

Be  lifted^  sadosnly  upon  me. 
While  seliow  seem*d  to  thee  to  lend 
The  expression  of  a  tenderffriend, 
Wlioee  aspect  doubts  if  all  be  ^ght. 
Oh  *  would  that  I,  o^r  mountain  height. 
Might  wander  in  thy  blessed  light, 
Float  acrois,  on  spintsails^ 
The  luminous  and  gulfy  vales, 


e  M  Expect  hei  risfaig  (the  moon*s)  ae  you  wiD,  the  nMetmem  always  adds  a 
di|M  sorptfan  to  your  &i^U**'^BUkckw0^sMag0MiM.jjadt9^ 
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Weave  m^  behiff  fai  thy  beams, 
Which,  with  dm  and  loitioaa  gleaiUt 
KiiB  the  placid  meadow-streamf. 
And,  bathing  in-  thy  dewy  ipringa, 
Wadi  out  the  cone  whiolt  knowledge 
brings. 

I  had  forgotten  where  I  stood, 

Bat  thy  walls,  thon  dongeon-hole, 
AwAke  me  to  a  sob»rer  mood, 

And  I  onrse  thee  from  my  sool ! 
Here,  day  and  night,  I  sit  begirt 
By  heaps  of  liter^iry  dirt 

Which  worms  begnaw  and  smoke  be- 
stains, 

And  waste  away  my  baffled  brains^ 
Here  where  Giod*p  rery  light  comes  hart 

And  sadden'd   through  the   painted 
panes-^ 
Boxes  stQff*d  with  stones  and  grasses, 

Bottlesjfilled^with  chemic  ioices, 
Fool  abortions  cramm*d  in  glasses, 

Instruments  for  which  no  use  is. 
Ancestral  lumber  rare  and  fine, 

litter'd  round  in  braTC  n^lect^ 
These  form  the  world  which  foall  <  mine,' 

And  does  it  not  oommand  respect ! 

But  does  my  serious  heart  confoss 

Hie  sense  that  somethinff  is  amiss, 
The  weiffh)  of  an  obscure  distress 

That  dieckf  her  health :— my  answer's 
this. 
That  man  by  God  is  erer  told 

To  lead  the  life  that  nature  owns  ; 
But  here  art  thou  'mid  smoke  and  mould. 

Beasts'  skeletons,and  dead  men's  bones. 
Up,  into  wider  spheres,  my  soul. 

And  cast  these  dismal  wrecks  aside. 
And  there  unrol  this  mystic  sorofl 
.  Of  Nostradamus  for  a  guide  : 
It  shall. spread  out  thine  eyes  afor 

Through  all  the  boundlessness  of  space. 
And  ma£9  thee  see  how  star  on  star 

In  millions  weave  their  order'd  race. 
And  when  thou  once  hast  got  the  sign 

Which  only  nature's  lips  can  teach. 

Which  barren  sense  in  vain  would 
rea<^, 
The  solrit-power  shall  then  be  thine. 

And  tHine  shall  be  the  spirit^peeoh. 
Te  ffuardSans  of  the  mystic  token, 
Make  answer  when  the  wptU  is  spoken. 

[He  tkrou)9  the  book  open,  and  gttxoo 
on  the  oign  of  tke  Maeroeoom, 

Ha  !  how  my  bosom  drinks  the  flood 
Of  rapture  circling  there,  * 

My  blood  grows  calm  as  isiant's  blood> 
My  breiOh  as  infontf s  prayer, 

I  feel  such  promises  as  bud 
When  spring  is  in  the  air. 


Was  it  a  ffod  who  framed  the  spell 

That  bioM  my  troubles  cease, 
.  And  turns  my  heart  into  a  weU 

Of  happiness  and  peace  7 
Am  I  a  God  7    Pm  fill'd  with  paee, 

Pve  got  within  the  inner  shrme. 
The  veil  is  up  from  nature's  face. 

And  all  her  mysteries  are  mine. 
1  fothom  now,  and  read  aright 

The  necromancei's  words  of  might : 
**  A  spirit-werld  encircles  thee. 

The  Genii  have  not  fled, 
Thine  is  the  eye  that  will  not  see. 

And  thine  the  heart  that's  dead. 
Would'st  thou  be  taught  to  disaboae 

The  heart  that's  <&d,  the  eye  thmV9 
dim. 
Then  rise  when  flrst  the  sun  renews 

His  course  above  the  ocean's  brim. 
And  bathe  thy  breast  in  ruddy  dews 

That  drip  m>m  off  his  mighty  rim." 
[He  eontimuo  gating  i^Uenily  •» 
ike  oign. 

In  coDtinuatiim  of  Faust's  acdiloqayt 
we  here  draw  upon  Dr.  Anater  for  a 
passage,    which,   we   rejoice  to  say, 
commands  our  inpst  unqualified  prnioo 
and  admiratioD.      O,    si  sk  omnia  / 
We  candidly  confeas  it  is  for  beyond 
any  thing  to  which  our  powers  are 
competent  in  deafii^  with  the  eame 
passage.    Faust  resumes : — 
Oh  !  how  the  spell  before  my  sight 
Brings  nature's  nidden  ways  to  Oght : 
See  all  things  with  each  other  blending^. 
Each  to  all  its  beCng  lendin|f. 
All  on  each  in  turn  dependmg — 
Heavenly  ministers  descending. 
And  again  to  heaven  up-tending — 
Floating,  mingling,  interweaving, 
Risiog,  sinking,  and  receiving 
Each  frt>m  each,  whileeach  is  giving 
On  to  each,  and  each  relieving 
Each,  the  pails  of  gold,  the  living 
Current  through  the  air  is  heaving ; 
Breathing  blesdngs  see  them  bendhig 
Balanoed  worlds  worn,  change  defondfaig. 
While  every  where  difiVised  is  harmony 

unending. 

With  this  harmonious  dose  we  stop 
for  the  present,  without  gcmg  into  any 
further  details  respecting  either  tfaie 
original  *<  Fawt,"  or  these  transla- 
tions. But  it  is  possible  that  we  may 
return  ere  long  to  the  subject,  for  we 
know  that  there  are  other  verskmsin 
the  wind,  and  *«  where  the  bungler  ii^ 
there  wfll  the  critics  be  gathered  Uv 
gether ;"  so  let  future  translators  fooJc 
to  their  tackle. 
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••  III  ^le  tight  of  pfeoaation,"  sa^ 
Gibbon,  <«all  conqnest  must  be  iniet- 
fBCtxttl  imieas  it  ooaid  be  univenal ; 
lor,  if  BUcicoMfiri,  it  only  iovolves  tbe 
beilynrcnt  power  in  additionftl   diffi- 
cabies  and  a  wider  sphere  of  hoetiM- 
ty."       All'  ages    bave  demcostrated 
tbe  tnrtb  of  this  profoond  ebeervatioQ. 
The   RnmanB  oooqnered  tbe   neigb- 
beini^  etatea  of  Italy  and  Qanl,  only 
to  be  brongbt  into  cdliaion  with  the 
liereer  and  more  formidable  nations  of 
Gkcmany    and    Parthia.      Alexander 
otenan  Media  and  Persia,  onty  to  see 
his  anniee  idled  back  before  the  arms 
of  tbe  Si^tbiaiis,  or  the  imimnerable 
lepoDs  of  India;  and  the  empire  of 
Napoleon,  victorioDB  over  the  states 
of  Germany  and    Italy,  recoiled   at 
fensth  before  tbe  aroused  indignation 
cf  m  Northern  powera.    The  British 
empire  in  India,  the  most  ^ctraordi- 
BBiy  work  of  compiest  which  modem 
times  have  exhibited,  forms  no  excep- 
tion to  the  truth  ci  this  general  ]mn- 
eiple.     Tbe  storming  <?  Seringapa. 
tam,  and  tbe  overthrow  of  the  Hoose 
of  Tippooi  only  exposed  ns  to  the  in- 
earRODs  of  tbe  Mahratta  horse.    The 
sofaji^gatioQ  of  tbe  Ifahrattas  involved 
n  in  a  desperate  and  doDA»tfal  con. 
fliet  with  tbe  power  of  Holkar.    His 
SBbjogation  broogfat  os  in  contact  with 
tbe  independent  and  brave  moontain. 
eers  of  Nepanl ;  and  even  their  con- 
qoeeit  and  the  eslaUishment  of  tbe  Bri- 
tish  frQti&&  on  tbe  summit  of  the  Hi- 
mak^ran  bdowb,  bas  not  given  that 
eecniity  to  oer  Elastem  possessionB  for 
which   its  nders   bave  so  long  and 
stpsffiieiisly  contended ;  and  beyond  the 
stream  of  the  Indus,  beyond  the  monn. 
tains  ef  Cashmere,  itbas  beoi  deemed 
neoessaiy  to  establish  the  terror  of  the 
Britisfa  anas,  and  the  infloenoe  ef  the 
Br^ishnaae. 

That  such  an  ineorsion  into  Central 
Asia  has  vastly  extended  tbe  sphere 
both  of  our  diptomatic  and  hostile  re- 
htiens;  that  it  has  brought  ns  in 
eoBtact  with  tbe  fierce  and  barbaroos 
JKKtbem  tribes,  and  erected  our  out- 
posts almost  within  sight  of  the  Rns- 
■an  videttes,  is  no  impeachment  what- 
ever of  ibe  wisdom  and  expediency  of 
the  meesore,  if  it  has  been  oonduoted 
witbdoe  regard  *to  prudence  and  the 
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roles  of  art  in  its  execution.  It  is  the 
destiny  of  ail  conquering  powers  to  be 
exposed  to  this  necessity  of  advancing 
in  their  comae.  NatxAeon  constantiy 
said,  and  be  said  vrith  justice,  that  be 
was  not  to  blame  for  the  conquests  he 
nndertoc^ ;  that  he  was  forced  on  by 
invincible  necessity ;  that  he  was  tfaie 
bead  mereljr  of  a  military  republic,  to 
whom  exertion  was  exigence ;  and  that 
tbe  first  pause  in  his  advance  was  tbe 
commencement  of  his  &11.  No  one 
can  bave  studied  the  eventful  history 
of  his  times,  without  being  satisfied 
of  tbe  justice  of  these  oMervations. 
Tbe  British  empire  in  tbe  East  is  not, 
indeed,  like  his  in  Europe,  one  based 
on  injoBtiee  and  supported  by  pillage. 
Protection  and  improvement,  not  spo- 
liation and  misery,  have  fotllowed  in 
the  rear  .of  the  Eoglish  ^ ;  and  the 
sable  multitudes  of  Hindoetan  now 
permanently  .ei^joy  that  protection  and 
security  which  heretokire  they  had 
only  tasted  under  the  transient  reig^ns 
of  Baber  and  Aurungzebe.  But  c£U, 
notwithstanding  all  its  experienced 
benefiti,  the  British  sway  in  Hiudos- 
tan  is  easentiaUy  that  of  opinion ;  it 
is  the  working  and  middle  classes  who 
are  benefited  by  their  sway.  The  in- 
terest and  passions  <^  too  many  of  the 
rajahs  and  inferior  nobili^  are  in- 
jured by  its  continuance,  to  render  it 
a  matter  of  doubt  that  a  large  and 
formidable  bodjr  of  malcontents  are 
to  be  found  witmn  the  bosom  of  their 
territories,  who  would  take  advantage 
of  tbe  first  esEtemal  disaster  to  raise 
again  the  long-forgotten  standard  ci 
impendence ;  and  that,  e<iual|v  with 
the  empire  of  Napoleon  in  ifurope, 
our  first  movement  of  serious  retreat 
wouki  be  the  commencement  of  our 
ML  Nor  would  sokJiers  be  wantmg 
to  aid  the  dispossessed  nobles  in  tbe 
recovery  of  their  pernicious  authority* 
Whoever  raises  the  standard  of  even 
pr^Mtble  warfore,  is  .sure  of  foUoweri 
m  India ;  tbe  war  castes  throughout 
Ifindostan,  the  Rajpoots  of  the  nir- 
them  provinces,  are  panting  for  the 
signal  of  hostilities,  and  the  moment 
t&  standard  of  native  independence  is 
raised,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
Mahratta  horse  would  cluster  around 
it,  ardent  to  eany  the  Q>ear  and  the 
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torch  into  peacefol  villages,  and  renew 
the  glonouB  days  of  pillage  and  confla- 
gration. 

But  it  is  not  only  within  our  natural 
frontier  of  the  Indus  and  the  Himalaya 
that  the  necessity  of  continually  ad- 
vancing, if  we  would  exist  in  safety, 
is  felt  in  the  British  empire  in  the 
East.  The  same  necessity  is  imposHBd 
upon  it  by  its  external  relations  with 
f<H-eign  powers.  It  is  too  powerful  to 
be  disregarded  in  the  balance  of  Asia- 
tic politics ;  its  fame  has  extended  &r 
into  the  regions  of  China  and  Tartary  ; 
its  name  must  be  respected  or  despised 
on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus  and  the 
shores  of  the  Araxes.  The  vast  pow- 
ers which  lie  between  the  British  and 
Russian  frontiers  cannot  rema'm  neu- 
tral ;  they  must  be  influenced  by  the 
one  or  the  other  power.  ••  As  little," 
said  Alexander  the  Great,  '^as  the 
heavens  can  admit  of  two  suns,  can 
the  earth  admit  of  two  rulers  of  the 
East" 

Strongly  as  all  nations,  in  all  ages, 
have  been  impressed  with  military  suc- 
cess as  the  mainspring  of  diplomatic 
advances,  there  is  no  part  of  the  world 
in  which  it  is  so  essential  to  political  in- 
-fluence  as  in  the  East  Less  informed 
than  those  of  Europe  in  regard  to  the 
real  strength  of  tbeir^  opponents,  and 
far  less  prospective  in  thenr  principles 
of  policy,  the  nations  of  Asia  are  almost 
entirely  governed  by  present  success  in 
their  diplomatic  conduct  Remote  or 
contingent  danger  produces  little  im- 
pression upon  them ;  present  peril  is 
only  looked  at  They  never  negotiate 
till  the  dagger  is  at  their  throat ;  but 
when  it  is  there,  they  roeedily  acquiesce 
in  whatever  is  exactea  of  them.  Re- 
garding the  success  of  their  opponents 
as  the  mdication  of  the  wiU  of  destiny, 
they  bow,  not  only  with  submission, 
but  with  cheerfolnesB  to  it  All  our 
diplomatic  advances  in  the  East,  ac- 
cordin^y,  have  followed  in  the  train 
of  military  success;  all  our  &ilures 
have  been  consequent  on  the  neglect 
to  assert  with  due  spirit  the  rights  and 
diffnity  of  the  British  empire.  The 
Celebrated  Roman  maxim,  parcere  su5- 
jectis  et  dd>ellart  superbo^^  is  not  there 
a  principle  of  policy ;  it  is  a  rule  of  ne- 
cessity. It  is  the  conditicm  of  existence 
to  every  powerful  state. 

The  court  of  Perna  is,  in  an  espe- 
cial manner,  snbject  to  the  infln^nce 


of     these     external     coosideratioiis. 
Weakened  by  long.c<mtinued  and  ap- 
parently interminable  domestic  feuda; 
scarce  capable  of  mustering  round  the 
standards  of  Cyrus  and  Darius  twentgr 
thousand  soldiers;   destitute  alike   of 
wealth,  military  ot^anization,  or  cen. 
tral  powers,  the  Kings  of  Tehran  ai« 
yet  obliged  to  maintain  a  doubtful  ex- 
istence m  the  midst  of  neighbouring  and 
powerful  states.     The  Ottoman  em- 
pire has  long  pressed  from  the  west 
upon  them,  and  transmitted,  since  the 
era  when  the  religion  of  Maiiomet  was 
in  its  cradle,  the  indelible  hatred  a(  the 
successors  of  Othman  against  the  iol- 
loworsofAlL   In  later  times,  and  ainee 
the  Cross  has  become  triumphant  over 
the  Crescent,  the  Russian  empire  has 
pressed  upon  them  with  ceaseless  am- 
bition from  the  north.    More  perma- 
nently formidable  than  the  standards  of 
either  'i'imour  or  Crengis  Khan,  her  dis- 
ciplined  battalions  l^ve  crossed  the 
Caucasus,  spread  over  the  descending 
hills  of  Qeorgia,  and  brought  the  ar- 
mies of  Christ  to  the  foot  of  Mount 
Ararat,  and  the  shores  of  the  Araxes. 
Even  the  south  has  not  been  freed 
from  ominous  signs  and  heart-etirriog 
events :  the  fame  of  the  British  arms, 
the  justice  of  the  British  rule,  have 
spread  far  into  the  regions  of  Central 
Asia ;  the  storming  ci  Seringapatam, 
the  fiEill  of  Scindiah,  the  conquest  of 
Holkar,  have  resounded    among  the 
mountams     of     A%hanistan,      and 
awakened  in  the  breasts  of  the  Per- 
sians the  pleasincf  hope,  that  from  those 
distant  regioDa  the  arms  of  the  avei^ 
are  destined  to  come ;  and  that,  am&t 
the  contentions  of  England  and  Ruaiia, 
Persia  may  again  emerge  to  her  an- 
cient supremacy' among  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 

The  existence  of  Peisia  is  bo  obvi- 
ously threatened  by  the  aggresskxis 
of  Russia,  the  peril  in  that  quarter  is 
so  iiistant  and  appar^it,  that  the 
Persian  government  have  never  fill- 
ed to  take  advantage  of  every  suocas- 
sive  impulse  communicated  to  Britiaii 
influence,  by  their  victories  in  Hindos- 
tan,  to  cement  their  alliance  and  dralr 
eloeer  theur  relation  with  this  countiy. 
The  storming  of  Seringapatam  was 
immediately  followed  by.  a  defensive 
treaty  between  Persia  and  Great  Bri- 
taui,  in  180(^  by  which  it  was  stipu- 
lated, that    the    English    merdbaot 
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abookl  be  plaoed  on  the  footiDgof  the 
moBt  favoured  natioo,  and  that  no 
hostile  European  force  should  be  per- 
mitted to  paw  through  the  Persian 
terrHories  towards  Uindoetan.  Every 
focceesive  addition  made  to  our  Indian 
•mpiie  ;  every  triumph  of  our  Indian 
anus,  drew  oloser  the  relatione  be- 
tween  Great  Britain  and  the  court  of 
Tehran ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  wretch- 
ed days  of  economy  and  retrench- 
ment began,  till  the  honour  of  En^- 
laad  was  forgotten  in  the  subservi- 
eace  to  popular  clamour;  and  her 
oltiraate  interests  overlooked  in  the 
tbirBt  (or  immediate  popularity,  that 
any  decay  in  our  influence  with  the 
court  of  Persia  was  perceptible.  In 
those  dieastrociB  days,  however,  when 
the  strong  foundations  of  the  British 
empire  were  loosened,  in  obedience  to 
the  loud  democratic  damonr  for  re- 
trenchment, the  advantages  we  Irad 
guned  in  Central  Asia  were  entirely 
mrown  away.  -  With  an  in&tnation 
which  now  appears  almost  incredible, 
bat  which  was  then  lauded  by  the 
whole  Liberal  party  as  the  very  height 
of  economic  wisdom,  we  destroyed  our 
navy  at  Bombay,  thereby  surrender- 
ing the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  any  hostile  power  that  chose 
to  occupy  them ;  we  reduced  our  In- 
dian army  from  two  hundred  and 
eighty,  to  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thotMand  men,  thereby  exposing  our- 
•elves  to  the  contempt  of  the  native 
powers,  by  whom  respect  is  never 
paid  but  to  strength,  and  weakening 
the  attachment  or  the  native  popula- 
tion, who  (bund  themselves  in  great 
part  shut  out  from  the  dazzling  career 
M  British  coaquest ;  and  we  sufiered 
Persia  to  combat,  single-handed,  the 
dreadful  power  of  Russia  in  1627f  and 
never  sent  either  a  guinea  or  a  bay- 
onet to  save  the  barrier  of  Hindos- 
tan  from  Muscovite  dismemberment. 
Theee  disgraceful  deeds  took  place 
during  the  halcyon  days  of  Liberal 
admmistration  ;  when  the  Tories  no- 
minally hold ,  the  reins,  but  the  Whigs 
raally  possessed  the  power  of  govem- 
teeot;  when  that  mfallible  criterion 
of  rigfit  and  wrong,  popular  opinicm, 
was  implicitly  obeyed ;  when  the  deroo- 
ecatic  cry  for  retrenchment  pervaded, 
penetrated,  and  paralysed  every  de- 
partment of  tlie  state;  and  when, 
amidst  the  mutual  and  loud  com- 
I^menta  of  the  Ministerial  and  Op^ 
pontioa     benches,     the    foundations 


of  the  British  empire  were  loosened, 
and  the  strength  of  the  British  arms 
withered  in  the  hands  of  conceding 
administrations.  The  consequences 
might  easily  have  been  foreseen :  pro- 
vince after  province  was  reft  by  the 
Muscovite  invaders  from  the  Persian 
empire;  fortress  after  fortress  yielded 
to  the  terrible  powers  of  their  artil- 
lery; the  torrent  of  the  Araxea  was 
bestrode  by  their  battalions ;  the  bas- 
tions of  Erivan  yielded  to  their  can- 
non ;  and  Persia  avoided  total  con- 
quest only  by  yielding  up  its  whole 
northern  barrier  and  most  warlike  pro- 
vinces to  the  power  of  Russia.  It  is 
immaterial  to  us  whether  these  conse- 
quences took  j^ce  under  the  nominal 
rule  of  Lord  Liverpool,  Mr.  Canning, 
or  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  suffi^ 
it  to  say,  they  all  took  place  duruur 
the  government  of  the  masses ;  and 
that  the  principles  on  which  they 
were  founded  were  those  which  had 
been  advocated  for  half  a  century  by 
the  whole  Whig  party,  and  which 
were  then,  as  &&y  still  are,  praised 
and  lauded  to  the  skies  by  the  whole 
Liberal  leaders  of  every  denomination. 
The  consequences  of  this  total  de- 
reliction of  national  character  and  in- 
terests, in  order  to  gratify  the  short, 
sighted  passions  'of  an  iUiberal  demoy 
cracy,  rapidly  developed  themselves. 
Russia,  encouraged  by  the  success 
with  which  she  had  broken  the  barrier 
of  Hindostan  in  Central  Asia,  con- 
tinued her  aggressions  on  the  Otto, 
man  power  in  Europe.  The  Turkish 
fleet  was  destroyed  by  the  assistance 
of  a  British  force  at  Navarino;  the 
Russian  arms  were  carried  across  the 
Balkan  by  British  sufferance  to  Ad- 
rianople ;  and  the  Ottoman  empire, 
trembling  for  its  existence,  was  glaa 
to  subscribe  a  treaty  which  virtually 
surrendered  the  Danube  and  its  whole 
northern  defences  to  the  Russian 
power.  Not  content  with  this,  the 
rulers  of  England,  during  the  halcyon 
days  of  the  Reform  mania,  descended 
to  still  lower  degradation  and  unpa- 
ralleled acts  of  infatuation.  When 
the  Pasha  of  Egypt  revolted  against 
the  Ottoman  power,  which  seemed 
thus  alike  deserted  by  its  aUies  and 
crushed  by  its  enemies,  and  the  disas- 
trous  battle  of  Koniah  threatened  to 
bring  the  Egyptian  legions  to  the  shores 
of  ^utari,  we  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
earnest  prayer  of  the  distressed  Sul- 
tan for  aid.    Engrossed  in  striving  to 
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conquer  Antwerp  in  northern,  and 
Libbon  in  southern  Europe,  for  the 
advantage  of  revolutionary  France,  we 
hiLd  not  a  guinea  nor  a  gun  to  spare  to 
preserve  the  interests,  or  uphold  the 
honour  of  England  in  the  DardaneUes, 
and  we  threw  Turkey,  as  the  price  of 
'  existence,  into  the  arms  of  Russia. 
The  rest  is  well  known.  The  Mus- 
covite battalions  gave  the  requisite 
aid ;  the  domes  of  Constantinople  re- 
flected the  lights  of  their  bivouacs  on 
the  mountain  of  the  giant ;  the  arms 
of  Ibrahim  recoiled  before  this  new 
and  unexpected  antagonist,  and  the 
treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  delivered 
Turkey,  bound  hand  and  foot,  into 
the  hands  of  Russia,  rendered  the 
Euxine  a  Muscovite  lake,  and  for  ever 
shut  out  the  British  flag  from  the  na- 
vigation of  its  waters,  or  the  defence 
of  the  Turkish  metropolis. 

The  natural  ^results  of  this  timorous 
and  vacillating^  policy,  coupled  with 
the  well-known  and  fearful  reduction 
of  our  naval  and  military  force  in 
India,  were  not  slow  in  developing 
themselves.  It  soon  appeared  that 
the  British  name  had  ceased  to  be 
regarded  with  anj  respect  in  the  East ; 
and  that  all  the  influence  derived  from 
our  victories  and  diplomacy  in  Cen- 
tral Asia  had  been  lost  It  is  needless 
to  go  into  details,  the  results  of  which 
are  well  known  to  the  public,  though 
the  diplomatic  secrets  connected  with 
them  have  not  yet  been  revealed. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Persia,  which 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  been 
the  Arm  ally,  and  in  fact  tne  advanced 
post  of  the  British  power  in  India, 
deserted  by  us,  and  subdued  by  Rns- 
mt,  was  constrained  to  throw  herself 
into  the  arms  of  the  latter.  The  Per. 
sian  army  was  speedily  organized  on 
a  better  and  more  efiective  footing, 
mider  direction  of  Russian  officers ; 
and  several  thousand  Russian  troops, 
disguised  under  the  name  of  deserters, 
were  incorporated  with,  and  gave 
Consistency  to,  the  Persian  army. 
The  British  officers,  who  had  hitherto 
had  the  direction  of  that  force,  were 
obliged  t6  retire;  insult,  the  invari. 
able  precursor  in  the  East  of  injury, 
was  neaped  upon  the  British  sulijects ; 
redress  was  demanded  in  vain  by  the 
British  ambassador;  and  Sir  John 
M'Neill  himself  was  at  lensfth  obliged 
to  leave  the  court  of  Tehran,  from 
the  numerous  crosses  and  vexations 
tb  which  he  was   exposed.    Havii^ 


thus  got  quit  of  the  ^ladow 
of  British  influence  throughout  the 
whole  of  Persia,  the  RossiaDs  w«re 
not  long  in  following  out  the  now 
smoothed  highway  towards  Hindostan : 
the  siege  of  Herat,  the  head  of  the 
defile  which  leads  to  the  Indue,  wn 
undertaken  by  the  Persian  troops, 
under  Russian  guidance;  and  Ros- 
sian  emissaries  and  diplomacy, 
preceding  their  arms,  had 
crossed  the  Himalaya  snows, 
were  stirring  up  the  seeds  of  sabdoed 
but  unextti^uished  hostility  in  the 
Birman  empire,  amonff  the  Nepauleee 
mountaineers,  and  the  discontented 
rajahs  of  Hindostan. 

There  is  but  one  road  by  wfaieh 
any  hostile  army  ever  has,  or  ever 
can,  approach  India  from  the  north- 
ward. Alexander  the  (}reat,  Timoor, 
Ckngis  Khan,  Nadhr-Shah,  have  all 
penetrated  Hindoetan  by  the  same 
route.  That  road  has,  for  throe  thoo. 
sand  years,  been  the  beaten  and  well- 
known  tract  by  which  the  mercantOe 
communication  has  been  kept  up  be- 
tween the  plains  of  the  Ganges  and 
the  steppetr  of  Upper  Asia.  Hi^rat 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  defile.    Its 

Population,  which  amounts  to  one 
undred  thousand  souls,  and  wealth 
which  ronders  it  by  liir  the  moot  im- 
portant city  m  the  heart  of  Asia,  have 
been  entiroly  formed  by  tins  oaravan 
trade,  which,  fW>m  time  immemorialf 
has  passed  through  its  wafls,  j^oing 
and  roturhing  fWmi  Persia  to  Hmdoe- 
tan.  When  Napoleon,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Emperor  Paul,  projected 
the  invasion  of  our  Indiim  poesessiotig 
by  a  joint  army  of  French  infantry 
and  Russian  CcMacks,  tiie  route  niarlt- 
ed  out  was  Airtrakkn,  Astrabad,  He- 
rat, Candabar,  the  Bobn  pass,  and  tb^ 
Indus  to  Delhi.  There  tiever  can  be 
any  oUier  road  overiand  to  India ;  fbr 
to  the  eastward  of  it  tnaceessible 
snowy  ranges  of  mountains  preclude 
the  poesibditr  of  an  army  gettine 
through;  while  to  the  west  parched 
and  mipassable  deserts  afRird  obsta- 
cles still  more  formidable,  which  the 
returning  soldiers  of  Alexander  oveA 
came  only  with  (he  loss  of  half  their 
numbers.  It  is  quite  clear,  tberefbre, 
that  Herat  is  the  vital  point  of  oom- 
munication  between  Russia  and  HiA. 
dostan  ;  and  that  whoever  is  in  posses- 
sion of  it,  either  actudly  or  ny  the 
intervention  of  a  subsidiary  or  allied 
force,   need    never  disquiet    hinuelf 
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apprehessioaB  that  an  enemj 
will  penetrate  through  the  long  ana 
diflkolt  defile  which  leads  in  its  rear  to 
Hindostao. 

Since  cur  empire  in  India  had  wax- 
ed wo  powerfol  as  to  attract  the  envy  of 
the  Astatic  tramontane  nations,  it  be- 
same,  therefore,  a  maUer  of  necestky 
to  maintain  our  mflnence  among  the 
tations  who  held  the  keys  of  this  pass. 
A%hanifltan  was  to  India  what  Pied- 
Boot  has  loiw  been  to  Italy  ;  even  a 
sseond  Hannibal  or  Napolecn  might 
}»  stopped  in  its  long  nnnrntain  passes 
and  kiterminable  barren  hills.  If,  in- 
deed, the  politics  of  India  coidd  be 
oonl^ied  onljr  to  its  native  powers,  it 
oufffat  be  wise  to  consider  the  Indns 
and  the  Himalaya  as  oar  frontier,  and 
Id  disr^ard  entirely  the  distant  hosti- 
tihty  or  complicated  diplomacy  of  the 
northern  Asiatic  states.  But  as  kxiff 
as  India,  like  Italy,  possesses  the  fatid 
gift  of  beauty  ;  as  kmg  as  its  harvests 
are  coveted  liy  northern  sterility,  and 
its  riches  by  barbarian  poverty;  so 
kog  mqpt  the  ruler  of  the  land  pre- 
serve with  jealoos  care  the  entrance 
into  its  bosom,  and  sit  with  frowning 
BMgesty  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  by 
which  **  the  blue^ed  myriads  of  the 
Bdteie  coast"  may  find  a  way  into  its 
Idiled  plains. 

There  was  a  time  when  British  in- 
flaence  mifffat  with  ease,  and  at  little 
cost,  have  been  establisbed  in  the  AS- 
gbanistan  passes.  Dost  Mahommed 
was  a  usorper,  and  his  legaf  claims  to 
the  throne  wocdd  not  bear  a  eompari- 
SOD  with  those  of  Shah  Sboo>|ah.  But 
he  was  a  usurper  who  had  conciliated 
and  won  the  afiections  of  the  people, 
and  his  vigour  and  success  had  ^ven 
a  deffree  of  prosperity  to  Afl^hanistan 
which  it  had  not  for  centuries  ezperi* 
SBced.  Kamram,  the  sukan  of  He- 
lat,  was^umnected  with  him  by  blood 
and  allied  by  inclination^  and  both 
were  animated  by  hereditary  and  in- 
veterate hatred  of  the  Persian  power. 
They  wookl  willingly,  therefore,  have 
united  themselves  with  Great  Britain 
to  secure  a  barrier  against  northern 
invasion  ;  and  such  an  alliance  would 
have  been  founded  on  the  only  dura- 
ble bond  of  connection  among  nations 
— ontnal  advantage,  and  the  sense  of 
t  formidable  impmding  common  dan. 
ger.  The  states  of  Candahar  and 
Oibool  were  in  the  front  of  the  danger ; 
the  Russian  and  Persian  arms  ^nUd 
never  lave  approached  the  Indus  un- 


til  they  were  subdued ;  and 
quently  their  adhesion  to  our  cause,  if 
we  would  only  give  them  effectual 
support,  might  be  relied  upon  as  cer- 
tain. It  IS  well  known  that  Dost 
Mahommed  might  have  been  firmly 
attached  to  the  Bntisli  alliance  within 
these  few  years,  by  the  expenditure  of 
a  hvndred  thotnand  poands,  and  the 
aid  of  a  few  British  oncers  to  orgaaiae 
his  forces.  And  when  it  is  recoSected 
that  the  Sultan  of  Herat,  alone  aod 
unaided  by  us,  held  out  against  the 
whole  power  of  Perna,  directed  by 
Russian  officers,  for  one  year  and  nine 
months,  it  is  evident  both  with  what  a 
strong  spirit  of  resistance  to  northern 
aggression  the  A%hanistan  states  are 
ammated,  and  what  elements  of  resist, 
ance  they  possess  among  themselves, 
even  when  imaided,  against  northern 
ambition. 

The  immense  advanta^  of  gaining 
the  support  of  the  tribes  mhabiUng  the 
valley  of  A%han,  thus  holding  in 
their  hands  the  keys  of  Hindostan,  was 
foregone  by  the  British  power  in  In* 
dia,  partly  from  the  dilapidated. state 
to  which  the  army  had  been  reduced 
by  the  miserable  retrenchment  forqed 
upon  the  Government  by  the  demo- 
cratic cry  for  economy  at  home,  and 
partly  from  the  dread  of  invdvnf 
ourselves  in  hostility  with  Runjeet 
Sing,  the  formidable  chief  of  Lahore, 
whose  hostiltiy  to  the  A%baniBtaMi 
was  hereditary  and  inveterate  ;  and 
there  can  be  littie  doubt  that  the  oob- 
clusion  of  a  treaty,  offensive  and  de^ 
fensive  with  the  powers  of  Gabool, 
would  have  excited  great  diseonteat, 
if  not  provoked  open  hostility,  at  tiie 
court  of  Lahore^  .  In  relinquishing 
their  bold  of  the  Afll^amstan  states, 
born  the  dread  of  comproroismg  their 
relations  with  the  wily  potentate  of 
the  Indus,  the  British  Government  in 
India  were  only  acting  upon  that  system 
of  temporising,  conceding,  and  shun* 
nhig  premU  danger,  which  has  charao- 
ternsed  all  their  public  acts  ever  since 
the  influence  of  the  urban  masses  be- 
came predominant  in  the  British  coun- 
cils. But  it  is  now  apparent,  that  m 
breaking  with  the  AfFj^hans  to  conoiK- 
ate  the  rajah,  the  British  inenrred  the 
greater  ultimate,  to  avoid  tbe  present 
lesser  danger.  Runjeet  Shtf,  indeed, 
was  a  formidable  power,  with  seventy 
thousand  men,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pieces  of  cannon  under  his  com- 
mand.   But  his  situation  between  tb» 
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British  territory  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Afghans  on  the  other,  rendered 
him  incapable  of  making  any  eflfectoal 
Tesistance.  His  miltta^  force  was  by 
no  means  equal  to  what  had  been 
wield^  by  Tippoo  (nt  the  Mahrattas, 
and-fra  rear  was  exposed  to  the  incur, 
■ions  of  his  hereditary  and  inveterate 
enemies  in  the  A%hanistan  moun- 
tains. Still,  more  than  all,  his  terri* 
tones  were  pierced  by  the  great  and 
navigable  river  of  the  Indus^-the  best 
possible  base  for  British  operati<Mis, 
capable  of  conveying  both  the  muni, 
ments  of  war  and  the  provisions  for 
an  army  into  the  heart  of  his  domi. 
nions.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is 
evident  that  the  submission  of  Runjeet 
Sing  must  soon  have  become  a  matter 
of  necessity  ;  or,  at  all  events,  even  if 
we  had  been  driven  into  hostilities 
with  him,  it  would  have  been  airless 
iormidable  contest  than  that  into 
which  yire  have  been  driven,  by  aban- 
doning the  Affi^bans  in  the  late  ez- 
nedition  to  Cabool.  The  one  would 
nave  been  what  the  subjugation  and 
conquest  of  Prussia  was  to  riapoleon, 
the  other  was  an  expedition  fraught 
with  all  the  cost  and  perils  of  the  ad- 
vance to  Moscow. 

Notwithstanding  thsee  perils  and 
this  cost,  however,  we  have  no  doubt 
that,  at  the  time  it  was  undertaken, 
the  expedition  to  AlB^anistan  had 
become  a  matter  of  neceesity.  We 
had  been  reduced  to  such  a  pass  bv 
the  economy,  conoeeeion,  and  poriL- 
lanhnity  of  former  Governments,  that 
we  had  no  altemat^e  but  either  to 
•ee  the  whole  of  Central  Asia  and 
Northem  Hindostan  airayed  in  one 
formidable  league,  under  Russian  guid- 
ance, against  us,  or  to  make  a  despe- 
rate and  haxardous  attempt  to  regain 
our  lost  character.  We  have  prefer- 
red the  latter  alternative ;  and  the 
eocpedition  of  Lord  Auckland,  boUiv 
eoneeived  and  v^nmriy  executed, 
iias  hitherto,  at  l^t,  been  crowned 
with]  the  mosft  efi^l  success.  That 
it  was  also  attended  with  great  and 
imminent  hazard  is  equally  certain ; 
bat  the  existence  ^  that  pen!,  imposed 
vpcm  OB  by  the  shortsighted  parsimo- 
Btousspirit  of  the  meffcantfle  demoera- 
tic  communities  which  for  fifteen  years 
past  have  swayed  the  Briti^  empire, 
IS  no  nnpeachment  whatever,  either  of 
tboifwisdom  or  necessity  <rf  the  adven- 
toroBs  Step  which  was  at  last  resohed 
<».  It  only  shows  lbestf«lts  to  wUth 
a  great  nation  must  speedily  be  reduced 


when  its  GonranuMot,  in  an  evil  ham^ 
yields  to  the  insidions  cry  for  dipmocm» 
tic  retrenchmsnt 

Aheady  the  beneficial  eflfocts  of  this 
bold  pohcy  have  become  appafent. 
The  crossing  of  the  Indus  by  a  power- 
ful British  army  ;  the  surmounting  of 
the  hills  of  Cashmere ;  the  passageof 
the  Bolim  defile;  tlie  storming  of 
Ghuznee ;  the  foil  of  Candafaar  aad 
Cabool,  and  the  restoration  of  Shah 
Shocfjah  to  the  throne  of  ins  ancestors  ; 
have  resounded  through  the  whqle  of 
Asia,  andrestored»  alter  its  ecHpeeof 
fifteen  years,  the  honour  of  the  British 
name.  The  doubtful  fidetity  of  the 
Rajah  of  Lahore  has  been  overawad 
into  submisrion ;  the  undiqguisod  bos:, 
tihty  of  the  court  of  Pemia  has  tenni- 
nated,  and  friendly  relations  are  en 
the  eve  4>f  being  re-established ;  and 
the  indecision  of  the  Sultan  of  He- 
rat and  his  brave  followers  has  been 
decided  by  the  teriOT  of  the  British 
arms,  and  the  arrival  of  a  tarain  of  ar- 
tillery within  its  ruined  bastions.  As 
Britons,  we  rejoice  ftom  the  bottom 
of  our  hearts  at  these  glorious  soe- 
cesses ;  and  we  care  not  who  werethn 
Ministiy  at  the  head  of  afiUrs  when 
they  were  achieved.  They  were  un- 
dertaken in  a  truly  British  spirit— «x. 
ecuted  by  whom  they  may,  oiey  ema- 
nated from.  Conservative  principleB. 
As  much  as  the  ruinous  redoctions  and 
parsimonious  spirit  of  Lord  Wilham 
Bentinck's  administration  bespoke  the 
poisonous  infiuence  of  demoeratic  re- 
trenchment in  the  creat  council  of  the 
empire,  so  much  does  the  expwfition 
to  A^hanistan  bwpeak  the  fiaiioitons 
revivalof  the  true  English  spoitinthe 
same  assembly.  At  both  periods  it 
is  easy  to  see,  that,  thon^  not  nomi- 
naHy  possessed  of  the  rems  of  pownr. 
her  MajeAy's  Opposition  really  nded 
the  state.  In  the  Afil^hanistan  ex. 
pedition  there  was  very  Itttie  of  the 
economy  which  (cot  hi  twam  the  hi- 
dian  army,  but  v««y  much  of  the  spirit 
which  animated  the  British  troops  at 
Assay  e  and  Laswarree  ^— there  was 
very  little  of  the  truddmg  which 
brought  the  Russians  to  Constantino- 
ple, but  a  great  deal  of  the  eneigy 
which  carried  the  Englirii  to  Paris. 

In  a  mihtary  point  of  view,  the  ex- 
pedition to  Amhsnistan  is  one  of  the 
most  memoraMe  events  of  modem 
times.  For  ^fint  time  simoe  Ae  dojfs 
of  Aiexander  the  QrtaU  a  chdliaed 
army  has  penetrated  the  nqifhty  bar- 
rio of  deeeiti  and  oxMmtams  which 
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i6om  ifiadoiteii;  and 
the  prodigy  has  been  exhibited  to  to 
astaniBbedworldy  of  a  reoMyte  ialand  in 
Ifas  £uropeaa  aeas  poehing  forward  its 
w^hfy  arme  into  the  hwt  of  Aaat 
•nS  eanying  its  victocxNii  Btandanfe 
mto  the    Btrongholde  of  MahomeUa 
fHth  and  the  cradle  of  the  Mogul  em- 
pne.    Neitber  the  intricate  streame  of 
the  Pim^b*  nor  the  rapid  flow  of  the 
UeB*  DOT  the  waterlees  mountains  of 
A%hanietan»  nor  the  fiur-£imed  basti- 
ons of  Gfaomee^  have  been  able  to  ai- 
lest  our  covme.    For  the  first  time  in 
the  histcty  of  the  world,  the  tide  of  con. 
qseat  hae  flowed  ••  op  from  Uindostan 
into  Central  Asia ;"  the  European  race 
has  asserted  its  wonted  superiority  orer 
the  Asiatic;  reversing  the  march  of 
Timour  and  Alezander*  the  sable  bat- 
tahoos  of  the  Ganges  have  appeared  as 
ooBquerors  on  the  frontJers  ii  Persia, 
and  on  the  confines  of  the  steppes  of 
Samareand.    So  marvellous  imd  un- 
precedented an  event  is  indeed  fitted 
to  awaken  the  contemplation  of  every 
thoi^htfiil  muid.    It  speaks  volumes 
as  to  the  migh^  step  made  by  the 
homan  race  m  the  last  five  hundred 
yeais,  and  indicates  the  ¥ast  agen^ 
and  unhonnded  efieetsof  that  free  spirit, 
of  which  Britain  is  the  centre,  which 
has  thus,  for  a  sMsonat  least,  inverted 
the  heretofore  order  d  nature,  made 
the  natives  of  Hindnstin  appear  as  vic- 
tors in  the  country  of  Gengis  Khan. 
-and  hrouffht  the-  standards  of  civili29Bd 
Emope,  Siough  in  the  inverse  order, 
into  the  footsteps  of  the  phalanx  of 
Alexander. 

Though  such,  however,  have  been 
the  marvels  of  the  British  expedition 
to  Central  Ana,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  dis. 
goised  that  k  was  attended  by  at  least 
equal  perils ;  and  never,  perhm,  since 
the  British  standard  appeared  on  the 
■bins  of  Hmdostan,  wns  their  empire 
m  snch  danger  asdning  the  dependence 
of  tide  glonous  but  baxardoos  expe^- 
lion.  It  was,  literally  speakiDir>  to  our 
Indian  empire  what  the  expedition  to 
Ifosoow  was  to  the  European  domimon 
of  Napoleon.  Hitherto,  mdeed  the  re. 
salt  has  been  different,  and  we  devout- 
ly hope  that,  in  that  respect,  the  dis- 
mmflarity  will  continue.  But  in  both 
eases  the  danger  was  the  same.  It  was 
the  moving  forward  a  larsre  force  so  far 
finom  its  resources  and  the  base  of  its 
operations,  which  in  both  cases  consti- 
tuted the  doDger.  If  any  serious  check 
had  been  sustuned  by  our  troops  in 


that  distant  enlefpoie ;  if  Ban}eet  Sing 
had  proved  openly  treacherous,  and  an- 
sailed  our  rear  and  cut  off  eur  sappAias 
when  the  bulk  of  our  force  was  for  aiA> 
vanced  in  the  A%hanistan  defiles ;  if 
the  Boian  pass  had  been  defended  with 
a  courage  Muai  to  its  physfoal  strength ; 
if  the  powder4)ag%  which  blew  open 
the  gates  of  Ghmmee  had  miassd  nin, 
or  the  courage  of  those  who  bore  them 
had  quailed  under  the  extraordinary 
perils  of  their  mission ;  the  fote  of  the 
expedition  woukl  in  all  probability  have 
been  changed,  and  a  disaster  as  ureat 
as  the  cutting  off  of  Crassus  and  his 
legions  in  idMopotamiat  wouki  hase 
resomided  like  a  cdap  of  thunder  through 
the  whole  of  Asia.  Few  if  any  of  the 
brave  men  who  had  penetrated  into 
Afghanistan  woukl  ever  have  returned ; 
the  Burmese,  the  Nepaulese  would 
immediately  have  appMred  inarms; 
the  Mahratta  and  Pindaree  horse  wenkl 
have,  le-assembled  round  their  preda- 
tory standards ;  and,  while  the  British 
empire  in  Hindostan  rocked  to  its  foun. 
dation,  an  Afbhaaistan  arw,  directed 
by  Russian  ofiSoen,  and  swelled  by  the 
nredatcsy  tribes  of  Central  Asia,  wouU 
have  poured  down,'thirsting  for  phmder 
and  panting  for  bk»d,  on  the  devoted 
plains  of  Hmdostan. 

Subsequent  events  have  already  re- 
vealed^ in  the  clearest  manner,  the  im- 
minent danger  in  which  the  Enghsh 
empire  in  the  East  was  pbced  at  the 
period  of  the  A%hanistan  expedition. 
So  k>w  had  the  reputatkin  of  the  British 
name  sunk  in  the  East,  that  even  the 
Chinese,  the  most  unwarhke  and  least 
precipitate  of  the  Asiatm  empirss,  had 
ventured  to  ofiTer  a  rngfoX  injury  to  the 
British  interests,  and  innilt  to  the  Brit- 
ish name ;  and  so  miMrahly  deficient 
were  Government  in  any  prefieus  pre- 
paration  for  the  danger,  tlttt  it  was  only 
twelve  months  after  the  insult  was  of- 
fered, that  sh^  of  war  eoM  be  fitted 
out  in  the  Bntish  harbours  to  attempt 
to  seek  for  redress.  It  is  now  ascer- 
tained that  a  vast  oonspiiacy  had  been 
long  on  foot  in  the  Indian  peninsula  to 
overturn  our  power ;  in  tbn  strongholds 
of  some  of  the  lesser  rajahs  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  penmsula,  enornwus 
military  stores  had  been  found  aocuno. 
lated ;  and  not  a  doubt  can  remain,  that, 
if  any  serious  disaster  had  hi^ipened  to , 
our  army  in  Central  Asia,  not  only 
would  the  Burmese  and  Nepaulese 
have  instantly  commenced  hostilities^ 
but  a  formidable. insunrectkn  would 
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have  broken  out  among  the  semi-inde- 
pendent rajftbs,  in  the  very  vitals  of  our 
power.  And  yet  it  was  while  resting 
on  the  smouldehoff  fires  of  such  a  vol- 
cano, that  Lord  William  Bentinck  and 
the  Liberal  Administration  of  India 
thought  fit  to  reduce  our  military  force 
to  one-half,  and  shake  the  fidelity  of 
the  native  troops  by  the  redaction  of 
their  pay  and  allowances. 

But  this  proved  hostility  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  tne  native  powers^  suggests 
matter  for  further  and  most  serious  con- 
sideration. It  is  clear,  that  although 
the  British  Government  has,  to  an  im- 
mense degree,  benefited  India,  yet  it 
has  done  so  chiefly  by  the -preservation 
of  peace,  and  the  suppression  of  rob- 
beiy,  throughout  its  vast  dominions; 
and  it  is  pamfidly  evident,  that  hardly 
any  steps  have  yet  been  taken  to  re- 
ooncile  the  natives  to  our  dominion,  by 
the  extended  market  which  we  have 
opened  to  their  industry.  The  startling 
&ct  which  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin* 
has  clearly  established,  that  notwith* 
standing  all  that  was  prophesied  of,  the 
trade  to  India  has  been,  including  ex- 
ports and  imports,  **less  for  the  last 
twenty  years  than  for  the  twenty  years 
preceding,''  clearly  demonstrates  some 
vital  defect  in  our  colonial  policy.  Nor 
is  it  difficult  to  see  where  that  error  is 
to  be  found.  We  have  loaded  the  pro- 
duce of  India— sugar,  indigo,  dcc^-^ 
with  duties  of  nearly  a  hundrA  per  cent, 
wldle  we  have  deluged  them  with  our 
own  manufactures,  at  an  import  dutv 
of  two  or  ihru  per  cent.  In  oar  anxi- 
ety to  find  a  vent  for  our  own  manu- 
Aetures  cm  the  continent  of  Hindostan, 
we  seem  to  have  entirely  foi^fotten  that 
there  was  another  requisite  indisp^isa. 
Uy  necessary  towards  the  succees  of 
our  projects,  even  for  our  own  interests 
— to  give  them  the  means  of  paying 
for  them.  Our  conduct  towaHs  our 
colonies,  equallv  with  that  to  foreign 
states,  has  exhibited  reciprocity  aSi  <m 
one  «tie— with  this  material  di&rence, 
that  we  have,  in  our  blind  anxiety  to  con- 
ciliate foreign  states,  allowed  the  whole 
benefits  of  the  reciprocity  treaties  to 
rest  with  them ;  while,  in  our  selfish 
legislation  towards  oar  colonial  subjects, 
we  have  taken  the  whole  to  ourselves. 


So  vast  is  the  importance  of  our  In- 
dian  possessions  to  the  British  empire, 
and  so  boundless  the  market  for  her 
manufactures  which  might  be  opened 
if  a  truly  wise  and  liberal  policy  were 
pursued  towards  oar  Indian  posQcooiop«» 
that  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  regret- 
ted than  that  there  has  not  faithorto 
issued  torn  the  press  a  popular  and 
readable  history  o(  our  Indian  posses- 
sions.   Auber  has,  indeed,  with  ffreat 
industry,  narrated  the  leadmg  nets, 
and  supported  them  by  a  variety  of  in- 
terestmg  official  documents.    But  it  m 
in  vain  to  conceal,  that  his  book  pos- 
sesses no  attractions  to  the  general 
reader;  and  accordingly,  although   it 
will  always  be  a  standard  book  of  refer- 
ence to  persons  studying  Indian  afi^drsy 
it  has  not  and  will  not  fSoduce  any  im- 
pression apon  public  thought.    It  was, 
therefore,  with  peculiar  pleasure  that 
we  recently  opened  the  **  Chapters  an 
Indian  History,*'  just  published  by  Mr. 
Thomtcm,  already  so  mvourably  known 
to  the  eastern  world  by  his  work  on 
<»  India,  and  its  State  and  Prospects." 
From  the  cursory  examination  we  have 
been  able  to  give  to  this  very  interest- 
ing work,  we  have  only  reason  to  regret 
that  the  author  has  not  been  more  com- 
prehensive in  his  plan,,and  that,  instead 
of  chaptenon  British  India  since  the 
administration  of  Marquis  Welledey, 
in  one  volume,  he  has  not  given  to  the 
workl  a  full  history  of  t&  period  in 
three.    The  work  is  distinguifibed  by 
judgment,  candour,  and  research,  and 
is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  most  valuable 
that  has  yet  appeared  on  the  recent 
history  of  India.    We  would  beg  leave 
only  to  soggest  to  the  able  author,  that 
his  next  Mition  should  extend  to  two 
volumes,  and  should  embrace  the  whole 
events  of  the  period  of  which  he  treats ; 
in  particular,  that  Lord  Hastioga'  war, 
in  1817,  should  be  more  fiill^  enlarged 
apon ;  and  that  greater  exertions  shMild 
be  made,  by  the  introduction  of  pictur- 
esque incidents  and  vivid  descriptions, 
to  interest  the  mass  of  the  nation  in  a 
subject  daily  rising  in  inmortance,  and 
on  which  they  must  soon  oe  called  up. 
on  to  exercise  the  functions  of  direct 
legislatkxi. 

To  have  engaged  in  and  snceessfoDy 


•  See  Colonial  Magazine,  No.  I.,  article — •*  Foreign  Trade  to  India." — a  newlv- 
ostabbflhed  m{flcel]any,Tiillofvalaable  information,  and  which,  if  condacted  on  right 
principles,  will  prove  of  the  veiy  highest  importance. 
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teeonplkdied  Mich  an  undertakiiig ;  to  hftdsndia  frontier  for  its  proteelioB ; 

kfe  overcome  so  inanj  and  matoh  for-  never  waa  eooh  a  baae  afibrded  (or  mi. 

■idable    intervening    obttaoleai   and  litary  oparatiooa  as  on  both  its  banks» 

pluited  the  British  gons  in  triamph  on  ProviHions  for  anj  number  of  soldiers  ; 

the  watts  of  Herat,  is  one  of  the  most  warlike  stores  to  anv  amount ;  eannos 

giorioaB    exploits   which    have    ever  sufficient  kx  a  hundred  thousand  meut 

graced  the  long  annals  ol  British  mih-  can  with  ease  ascend  its  waves.    Vain 

tar?  prowess.    That  our  soldiers  were  is  the  rapidity  of  its    current ;    the 

osdaimted  in  battle  and  irrisistibie  in  power  of  steam  has  given  to  civilised 

the  Iffeach  has  been  often  proved,  ii  man  the  means  of  overcoming  it ;  and 

the  fields    alike  of  Asiatic  and  £urO'>  before  many  jean  are  expired,  British 

pean  £une.    But  here  they  have  eiu  vessels,  from  every   harbour  in  the 

hibiled  qimlities  of  a  totally  diiersnt  United    Kingdoniv  may  ascend   that 

kind,  and  in  which  hitherto  the^  were  miffhty  stream,  and  open   fresh  and 

BOt  BOpposed  to  have  been  equal  to  the  hi&rto  unheard-of  markets  for  British 

tioops   of  other  states.    They   have  industry  in  the  boundlesr  regions  of 

snotesrfuDy     accomplished    msrrbss,  Central  Asia.    Now,  then,  is  &e  time 

npsiilleled  in  modem  times  for  their  to  secure  the  advantages»  and  gain  thn 

Isogth     and     hardship ;   surmounted  mastery  of  this  mercantile  artery  and 


rangei^  compaied  to  which  frontier  stream  ;  and,  by  means  of  fotw 
theposeagfi  of  the  St.  Bsmand  by  Na>.  tified  sUtionsonitsbanks,  and  a  pow* 


pdeoo  most  sink  into  insignificaBce ;  erfril  fleet  of  aimed   steamers  in 

and  solved  the  great  pn>bleni,  so  much  bo8om»  to  gain  that  impr«fBabls  bar* 

debated,  and  hitherto  uiascertained  in  rier  to  our  Indian  possesions,  against 

mflitary  seieoce,  as  to  the  practicabi-  which,  if  duly  supported  by  manly  vi> 

1^  of  an  European  force,  with  the  im-  |;our  at  home,  and  wise  admioistratioB 


and  hicombrances  of  modem  m  our  Indian  promoes,  all  the  efibitti 

wvfrre,  snrmonnting  the  desert  and  of  Northern  ambition  will  beat  m  vain, 

moortain  tracts  which  separate  Persia  But  there  is  one  consideration  de- 

from  Hindostan.    Involved  as  we  are  servmg  of  especial  notice  which  ne» 

in  the  pfemmg  mterMs  of  domestic  cMsanly  follows  frem  this  successful 

polities,  and  in  the  never-ending  agi-  inruption.    The  problem  of  marrhing 


I  of  doBoesticconcemsbtbeatleD.  everiand  to  India  is  now  solved;  the 

tion  of  the  BntiA  public  has  been  hc^  Rnssian  guns  have  some  down  from 

attracted  by  this  stnpendons  eve^;  Pelembwgto  Hani,  and  tbe  British 

hut  it  is  ooe  evidently  caleulatsd  to  im.  have  come  up  from  Delhi  to  the  same 


meupvc 
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the  attention  of  tiie  great  mililary  na-  plaG«*  Bagush  cannon  are  now  pknl* 
tions  on  the  continent,  and  which  wSl  ed  m  the  cmhtasuies,  against  whiok^ 
stand  forth  in  imperishable  lustre  in  twelve  months  age^  the  Knssian  shot 
the  annals  of  histoiy.  were  directed ;  ud  if  twenty  thousand 

There  is  one  reeidt  which  may  and  British  could  march  from  Delhi  to 
should  foUow  from  our  undertakma  Candahar  and  Cabool, /brly  thmuami 
m  A%haBistan,  whidv  if  propei^  JRnsfisnt  nMiy  mmdk  fnm  Aiirdham 
imptDved,may  renderittlie  ineansof  ls(^  Goi^getaod  Cilnitfla.  Oarsno- 
sCrengthening^  in  the  most  essential  cess  has  opened  the  path  in  the  East 
mumer,  oar  posseseions  in  the  Bast  lo  Ausaan  ambition  ;■  the  stages  cf 
nelndoB  and  the  Uimalaya  are  the  our  ascending  army  point  out  tM  sta*. 
natural    fixmtier    of  our  dominions;  tions   f<Nr  their  desc^iding  host;  and 


tbe^  are  what  the  Danube  and  the  the  ease  with  which  our  triumph  has 

Bhme  were  to  the  Bomans,  and  the  been  eftcted,  will  dispel  any  doubts 

former  of  these  streams  to  Napoleon's  which  they  mvj  have  entertamed  asle 

esqxre.    The  Indne  is  navigable    for  tiie  praotieabili^  of  nkimatefy  accoin- 

fifteen    hundred   milesb  and  f<nr  nine  pUraing  the  kng-^herished  ol^eet  <f 

hmidred  by  steamers  of  war  and  mer-  their  ambition,  aid  cooooering  m  Cai* 

cantile  vessels  of  heavy  burden,    it  ontta  tbe  empfreef  the  East    This  is 


I  nearly  in  a  stiaiff ht  hue  from  the  mevitabie  result  of  our  success ; 
the  impasmble  barrier  of  the  Himalaya  but  it  is  one  which  should  excite  no 
to  the  Indian  ocean  ;  its  stream  is  so  daqranding  feeling  in  any  British  bo- 
rapid,  and  its  sur&ce  so  broad,  that  no  som ;  and  we  allude  to  ^  not  with  the 
hostile  force  can  poanblT  cross  it  in  selfish,  unpatriotie  design  of  chillmg 
the  hoe  of  a  powerful  detosive  ma.  the  national  ardour  at  our  sooeesi,  but 
nne.    Never   was  an  empin  which  in  osder,  if  possible,  to  arouss  the 
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British  people  to  a  sense  of  the  new 
and  more  extended  duties  to  which 
they  are  called,  and  the  wider  sphere 
of  danger  and  hostility  in  which  they 
are  iuyolved. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  disguise 
that  the  sphere  of  hostility  and  diplo- 
matic  exertion  has  been  immensely 
extended  by  oar  success  in  Aflghanis- 
tan.  Hitherto  the  politics  of  India 
have  formed,  as  it  were,  a  world  to 
themselves ;  a  dark  range  of  interven- 
ing mountains  or  arid  deserts  were 
supposed  to  separate  Hindostan  from 
Central  Asia :  and  however  much  we 
might  be  disquieted  at  home  by  the 
progress  of  Russian  or  French  ambi- 
tion, no  serious  fears  were  entertained 
that  either  would  be  able  to  accom- 
plish the  Quixotic  exploit  of  passing 
the  western  range  of  tlie  Himalaya 
mountains.  Now,  however,  this  veil 
has  been  rent  asimder — ^this  mountain 
«creen  has  beeh  penetrated.  The  Rus- 
sian power  in  Persia,  and  the  British 
m  India,  now  stand  ftkce  to  feaie ;  the 
advanced  posts  of  both  have  touched 
Herat ;  the  high-road  from  St  Peters- 
burg to  Calcutta  has  been  laid  open 
bj  British  hands.  The.  advanced  po- 
sition we  have  gained  must  now  be 
maintained ;  if  we  retire,  even  from 
tributary  or  allied  states,  the  charm  of 
our  invincibility  is  gone;  the  day 
when  the  god  Terminus  recoils  before 
«  foreign  enemy,  is  the  commence. 
ment  or  a  rapid  decline.  We  do^  not 
bring  forward  this  consideration  in  or- 
der to  blame  the  expedition ;  but  in  or- 
der to  show  into  mat  a  contest,  and 
with  what  a  power  it  has  necessarily 
brought  us.  Afl|^hani8tan  is  the  out- 
post of  RuMia ;  Dost  Mahonmed^  nofW 
exiled  from  his  throne,  was^a  vami  of 
the  Czar;  and  we  must  now  contend 
for  the  empSre  of  the  East,  not  with 
the  rajahs  of  India,  but  the  Muscovite 
battahons. 

The  reality  of  these  anticipations 
as  to  the  increased  amount  of  the 
danger  of  a  collision  with  Russia, 
which  has  arisen  from  the  great  ap- 
proximation of  our  outposts  to  theirs, 
which  the  Afghanistan  expedition 
has  occasioned,  is  i4>parent.  Already 
Russia  has  taken  the  alarm,  and  the 
•expedition  against  Khiva  shows  that 
she  has  not  lees  the  mclination,  than 
she  unquestionably  has  the  power,  of 
amply  providing  for  herself  against 
what  she  deems  the  impending  danger. 
No  one  can  for  a  mgraent  sqipose 


that  that  expedition  is  really  intended 
to  dbastise  the  rebellious.  Khan- 
Thirty  -  thousand  men,  and  a  large 
tram  of  artillery,  are  not  sent  against 
an  obscure  chieftain  in  Tartary, 
whom  a  few  regiments  of  Cossacks 
would  soon  reduce  to  obedience.  A 
glance  at  the  map  will  at  once  show 
what  was  the  real  object  in  view. 
Khiva  is  situated  on  the  Oxus,  and  the 
Oxus  flows  to  the  north-west  from  the 
mountains  which  take  their  rise  from 
the  northern  boundary  of  Cabool. 
Its  stream  is  navigable  to  the  foot  of 
the  Afl^hahistan  mountains,  and  from 
the  point  where  water  communicatkn 
ceases,  it  is  a  passage  of  only  five  or 
six  days  to  the  valley  of  Cabool.  I( 
therefore,  the  Russians  once  establish 
themselves  kt  Cabool,  they  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  reaehin?  the  poesessioDS 
of  Shah  Shoojab ;  and  their  establish- 
ment will  ffo  for  to  outweigh  the  in- 
fluence estahli^ed  by  the  British,  by 
the  Afl^anistan  expedition,  among 
the  Afghanistan  tribes.  Already,  if 
recent  accounts  can  be  relied  on,  this 
efibct  has  become  affront.  Dost 
Blahommed,  expelled  from  his  king- 
dom, has  KMma  support  among  the 
Tartar  tribes ;  backed  by  their  sup- 
port, he  has  already  re-appeared  over 
ihe  hills,  and  regamed  part  of  his  do- 
minions,  and  the  British  troops,  on 
thehr  return  to  A%hanistan,  have  aU 
ready  received  orders  to  halt  Let  us 
hope  that  it  is  not  in  our  case,  as  it  was 
in  that  of  the  French  at  Moscow,  that 
when  they  thought  the  campaign  over 
it  was  onfy  going  to  commence. 

Regarding,  then,  our  success  in 
Afghanistan  as  having  accelerated  faj 
several  years  the  approach  of  tfai 
great  contest,  it  becomes  the  Brkisli 
nation  well  to  c<Hisid^  what  prepara- 
tions they  have  made  at  home  to  main- 
tain it  Have  we  eqnii^)ed  and  man- 
ned a  fleet  capable  of  withstanding 
the  formidable  armament  which  fiu 
cholas  has  always  ready  for  imme- 
diate operations  in  the  Baltic  1  Have 
we  five-and  twenty  ships  of  the  line 
and  thirty  frigates  ready  to  meet  the 
thiriy  ships  of  the  line  and  eighteeft 
fri^iites  which  Nicholas  has  always 
equipped  for  sea  at  Cronstadt!  Have  we 
tlurty  thousand  men  in  London  ready 
to  meet  the  thirty  thousand  veterans 
whom  the  Czar  has  constantly  prepar- 
ed to  step  on  board  his  fleet  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  !  Alas  !  we  have 
none  of  these  things.    We  couki  iioC» 
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to  aave  London  from  destroctioQ  or 
the  British  empire  from  conquest,  fit 
out  three  ships  of  the  line  to  protect 
the  month  of  the  Thames,  or  assem- 
ble ten  thousand  men  to  save  Wooi- 
wicb  or  Portsmouth  from  conflagra- 
tioD.  What  between  Radical  economy 
in    our    army  estimates,  Whig   par- 
sinHHiy    in    our   naval    preparations, 
and  Chartist  violence  in  our  manu&c- 
tnniig  cities,  we  have  neither  a  naval 
Dor  a  itotlitary  force  to  protect  our- 
selves from  destruction.    All  that  Sir 
Charles  Adam,  one  of  the^  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  could  say  on  this  sub- 
ject last  session  of  Parliament  was, 
that  we  ioA  three  ships  if  the  line  and 
three  guard^hij»  to  protect  the  ahoree 
of  England.    Never  was  such  a  proof 
affixrd^  that  we  had  stmk  down  from 
the  days  of  giants  into  those  of  pig- 
mies, than  the  use  of  such  an  argu- 
ment  by  a  lord  of  the  British  Ad- 
miralty.   Why,  thuty  years  ago^  we 
sent  thirty-nine  ships  of  the  line  to 
attack  the  enemy's  naval  station  at 
Antwerp,  without  raising  the  block- 
ade of  one  of  his  harbours,  from  Gib- 
raltar to  the  North  Cape.     Herein, 
then,  lies   the    monstrous    absurdity, 
the  unparalleled  danger  of  our  present 
national  policy,  thatw.e  are  vigorous 
even  to  temerity  in  the  East,  and  par- 
flimoniouB  even  to  pusillanimity  in  the 
West,  and  that  while  we  give  Russia 
a  £Bdr  pretext  for  hostility,  and  per- 
haps some  ffroimd  for  comfdaint  in  the 
centre  of  Asia,  we  make  no  prepara- 
tion whatever  to  resist  her  hostility  on 
the  shares  of  England. 

The  contrast  between  the  marvel- 
lous vigotsr  of  our  Indian  Gbvemment, 
and  t&  niggardly  spirit  with  wfaioh 
all  our  establishments  are  starved  down 
at  home,  would  be  inconceivable  if  we 
did  not  recollect  by  what  opposite  mo- 
tives our  Government  is  ri^latedin 
Hindostan  and  in  the  British  islands. 
Taxation  in  India  frills  upon  the  inha- 
bitants, who  are  tmrepresented  ;  taxa- 
tion at  home  &Us  upon  the  ten-poubd- 
ers,  who  have  a  numerical  majority  m 
Pariiament^  We  never  doubted  the 
inclination  of  a  democracy  to  dip 
their  hands  in  other  people* t  poekett ; 
what  we  doubted  was  their  inclination, 
save  in  the  last  extremity,  to  put  them 
in  their  own. 

Disregard  of  the  future,  devotion  to 
present  objects,  has,  in  all  ages,  been 
the  characteristic  of  the  masses  of 
We  need  not  wondw  that 


the  British  populace  are  distinguished 
bv  the  well-known  limited  vision  of 
their  class,  when  all  the  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes  friiied  in  inducing  the 
most  enlightened  republic  of  antiquity 
to  take  any  measures  to  ward  off  th^ 
dauger  arising  from  the  ambition  of 
Philip  of  Macedon ;  and  all  the  wisdom 
of  Washington  was  unable  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  greatest  republic  of  mo- 
dern times,  strength  or  foresight  sum- 
cient  to  prevent  its  capital  from  being 
taken,  and  its  arsenals  pillaged  by  a 
Britisn  division  not  three  thousand 
strong.  Unless,  however,  the  Con-' 
servadve  press  can  succeed  in  rousii^ 
the  British  public  to  a  sense  of  their 
danger  on  this  subject,  and  the  Con- 
servative leaders  in  Pariiameot  take 
up  the  matter  earnestly  and  vi^orous- 
1k  it  may  safely  be  pronounced  that 
the  days  of  the  British  empire  are 
numbered. 

No  empire  can  possibly  exist  for 
any  length  of  time  which  provokes 
hostility  in  its  distant  possessions,  while 
it  neglects  preparation  in  the  heart  of 
its  power  ;  which  buckles  on  its  gloves 
and  puts  on  the  helmet,  but  leaves  the 
breastplate  and  the  cuirass  behind.  If 
a  Russian  fleet  of  thirty  ships  of  the 
line  appears  off  the  Nore,  it  will  not 
be  by  deriding  their  prowess,  or  call- 
ing them  a  '*  pasteboard  fleet,"  that 
the  danger  will  be  averted  from  the 
arsenals  and  the  treasures  of  England. 
Th^Russian  sailors  do  not  possess  ai^ 
thing  hke  the  nautical  skill  or  naval 
habits  of  the  British  ;  but  they  are 
admirably  trained  to  ball  practu^ 
tiiey  possess  the  native  courage  of  their 
race,  and  they  will  stand  to  their 
guns  with  any  sailors  m  Europe.  Re- 
member the  words  of  Nelson,  **  Lay 
yourself  alongside  of  a  Frenchnian,  but 
out-mano9uvre  a  Russian." 

The  manifest  and  not  yet  termina- 
ted dangers  with  which  the  Afghan- 
istan expedition  was  attended,  should 
operate  as  a  warning,  and  they  will 
be  cheaply  purchased  if  they  prove  a 
timely  one,  to  the  British  people,  of 
the  enormous  dangers,  not  merely  to 
the  national  honour  and  independence, 
but  to  the  vital  pecimiary  interests  of 
every  individual  in  the  state,  ofc<Ni- 
tinuing  any  longer  the  pernicious  sys- 
tem of  present  economy,  and  total 
disregard  of  future  danger,  which  for 
twenty  years  has  characterised  eveiy 
department  of  our  government.  Why 
is  it  that  England  has  now  been  com- 
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polled  ID  the  East,  for  the  first  time, 
to  incur  the  enormous  perils  of  the 
Afghanistan  expedition  —  to  hazard, 
as  it  were,  the  very  existence  of  our 
Eastern  empire  upon  a  single  throw  ; 
and  adventure  a  large  proportion  of 
the-  British  army,  and  the  magic  charm 
of  British  invincihilify,  upon  a  peri- 
lous advanoe,  far  beyond  the  utmost 
frontiers  of  Hindoetan,  into  the  heart 
of  Asia?  Simply  because  previous 
preparation  had  been  abandoned,  ul- 
timate danger  disregarded ;  because 
retrenchment  was  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  Qovemment  yielded  to  the 
over  popular  cry  of  present  eeonomif ; 
because  the  noble  naval  and  military 
establishment  of  former  times  was  re- 
duced one-hal(  or  allowed  to  expire, 
in  the  childish  belief  that  it  never 
again  would  be  reqmred.  Rely  upon 
it,  a  similar  conduct  will  one  day  pro- 
duce a  similar  necessity  to  the  British 
empire,  it  will  be  found,  and  that  too 
ere  many  years  have  passed  over,  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  right 
when  he  said,  that  a  great  empire  can- 
not with  safety  wage  a  little  war  ;  and 
that  nothing  but  present  danger  and 
future  disaster,  will  result  from  a  sys- 
tem which  blindly  shuts  its  ejres  to  the 
fbture,  and  never  looks  bc^ood  the 
conciHatmg  the  masses  by  a  show  of 
economy  at  the,  moment  An^  AS- 
ghanistan  expedition-^  Moscow  cam. 
paign^^— will  be  neceesary  to  v^ard  eff 
mipending  danger,  or  restore  thasunk 
credit  <tf  the  British  name  :  hapoy  if 
the  contest  can  thus  be  averted  ntxn 
our  own  shores,  and  by  incurring  dis- 
tant danjiers  we  can  escape  domestic 
subjugation. 

)^  But  let  not  foreign  nations  imagine, 
from  aU  that  has  Men  said  at  may  be 
said  by  the  Conservatives  on  this 
vital  subject,  that  Great  Britain  has 
now  lost  her  means  of  defence,  or  that, 
if  a  serious  insult  or  injury  is  ofibred 
to  her,  she  may  not  soon  be  brought 
into  a  condition  to  take  a  fearful  ven- 
geance upcm  her  enemies.  The  same 
'  pa^  of  history  which  tells  us  that 
while  democratic  states  never  can  be 
brought  to  foresee  remote  duigersi  or 
incur  present  burdens  to  guard  against 
it,  when  the  danger  is  peesent,  and 
strikes  the  senses  of  the  nmhUode, 


they  are  capable  of  the  most  stupon- 
dous  exertions.    That  England,  in  the 
event  oi  a  war  breaking  out  in  her  pce- 
sent  supine,  unprepar^  state,  would 
sustain  in  the  outset  very  great  dis- 
asters, is  clear  ;  bnt  it  is  not  by  any 
ordinary  calamities  that  a   power  of 
such  mxTN  grmvth  and  present  mag- 
nitude as  ESigland  is  to  be  sobdoad. 
She  now  possesses  2300^000  tonnage, 
and  numbers  1,60(M)00  seamen  in  her 
commercial  navyf  and  a  fleet  of  aeveo 
hundred  steam-boats,   more  than  all 
Europe  po«esses>  daily  piowl  along 
her  shores.    Here  are  all  the  elements 
of  a  powerful  marine  ;  at  no  period 
did  Great  Britam  possess  such  a  foun- 
dation for  naval  strength  within  her 
bosom*    What  is  wanting^  is  not  the 
elements  of  an  irresistible  naval  force, 
but  the  sagacity  in  the  people  to  fore- 
see the  approaching  necessity  for  its 
ostablishment,  and  the  virtue  in  the 
Government  to  propose  the  burdens 
hidispensable  for  its  restoration.      In 
the   experionoed   difficulty  of  either 
communicating  this  foresight  to  tho 
one,  or  imparting  this  virtue  to  the 
other,  may  be  traioed  the  well-known 
and  often-predicted  efifects  of  democra- 
tic ascendency.    But  that  same  as- 
cendency, if  the  spirit  of  the  people  is 
roused   by  experienced  disgrace,   or 
their  interests  affected  by  present  oa- 
lamity,  would  infiftllibly  make  the  most 
incredible  exartions ;  and  a  navy«  greats 
er  than  any  which  ever  yet  issued  from 
the  British  harbours,  might  sally  forth 
from  our  sea«rt  isle,  to  carry,  like  the 
French  Revdutionaiy  armies,  devas- 
tation and  ruin  into  all  the  naval  es- 
tabhsfaments   of  Europe.     No  such 
career  of  naval  conquest,  however,  is 
either  needed  for  the  glory,  or  suited 
for  the  interests  of  En^nd ;  and  it  is 
as  much  from  a  desire  to  awt  that 
altimete    forcible   and   most  painfhl 
conversian  of  aU  the  national  ener- 
gies to  warlike  objects,  as  to  prevent 
die  immediate  eaiamitiee  which  it  wonld 
occasiott,  that  weiBamestly  press  upon 
the  coinkry  the  tmrnftfifltf  adoption,  at 
any  cost,  of  that  great  increase  to  oku 
naval   and  .  militery    estahUshmeets 
which  can  alone  wtxl  one  or  both  of 
these  calamities. 
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A  GHBOlflOUB  or  SlVGUUfD. 

Hark !  abofvUie  8m  oTThinfi, 
Bow  ibe  ancouth  mermaid  alnga ; 
Wladom's  Pearl  doth  ofteu  dwell, 
CkMed  to  Fancy's  rainbow  shell. 


"Si8TBB«"  said  the  little  ooe  to  ber 
companioD,  ^dost  tbou  i^member 
aagbl  of  thk  &ir  bay,  these  toft  white 
mada,  and  yonder  woody  rocks  1" 

••  Nay,"  replied  the  other,  who  wad 
lomewbat  taller,  and  with  a  fuller  yet 
sweet  voice,  ^  I  knew  not  that  I  had 
ever  been  here  before.  And  yat  it 
seems  not  alt<^tber  new,  but  like  a 
visioQ  seen  in  dreams.  The  sea  rip. 
des  on  the  sand  with  a  sound  which 
1  leel  as  friendly,  and  not  unknown. 
Those  purple  shapes  that  rise  out  of  the 
distant  blue,  and  float  past  over  the 
siff&ce  like  the  shadows  of  clouds,  do 
not  fill  me  with  the  terror  which  haunts 
me  when  I  look  on  vast  and  strange 
appearances." 

•*  To  me,"  said  the  little  one,  '«they 
look  only  somewhat  more  distinct  than 
Ae  marks  which  I  have  so  often 
watched  mxn  the  sea." 

•«  Oh !  &r  brighter  are  they  in  co- 
lerar,  &r  more  peculiar  and  more 
YaiionB  in  their  forms.  My  heart 
beats  while  I  look  at  them.  There 
are  ships  and  horses ;  living  figures, 
bearded,  crowned,  armed,  and  some 
bear  banners  and  some  books;  and 
softer  shapes^  waving  and  glistening 
with  phimes,  veils,  and  garDauuls.  Ah ! 
DOW  'tis  gone." 

«•  Rightly  art  thou  called  the  Daugh- 
Vet  of  me  Sea,  and  art  indeed  our  own 
Sea^hild  Here  in  this  bay  did  I 
and  my  sisters,  in  this  land  of  Faery, 
first  find  oar  nursling  of  another  race." 
*«Was  this,  then,  my  first  name 
among  you,  beloved  mends  1  The  bay 
is  80  bcHiutiiu],  that  even  in  yoqr  land 
of  Faftry  I  have  seen  no  spot  where  it 
were  better  to  open  one's  eyes  upon 
thelwfat." 

«1^  here  did  our  Sea-Child  first 

meet  our  gaze.    I  and  a  troop  of  my 

sisters  were  silking  on  the  shore  our 

ancient  Song  oTPeails,  and  watching 
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the  sun,  which,  while  we  sang,  and 
while  it  went  down,  chanjged  the  sanda 
that  its  beams  fell  on  into  gold,  and 
the  foam  that  rippled  to  the  shore  into 
silver.  We  had  often  watched  it  be- 
fore, and  we  knew  that  i^  without 
ceasing  our  song,  we  gathered  the  gdd 
sands  and  silver  foam  while  the  sun 
was  on  them  into  the  shells  that  la^ 
about,  they  would  continue  in  their 
changed  state.  Left  till  sunset  they 
returned  to  what  they  were,  and  we 
had  only  the  sands  and  tarn.  We 
thought  the  sport  so  pleasant  that  we 
had  carried  it  on  for  some  minutes^ 
and  even  amused  ourselves  with  scat- 
tering the  shining  dust  over  each 
other's  hair,  when  I  saw  something 
floating  between  us  and  the  sun.  We 
all  looked  ;  and  soon  it  drifted  near  us, 
and  was  entangled  in  the  web  of  sea- 
weed that  waves  in  the  tide  round  this 
black  single  rock.  A  lar^  sea-eaffle 
at  the  moment  stooped  to  seize  ue 
prize.  But  I  wished  myself  there  be- 
fore it,  and  one  bound  carried  me  fur- 
ther than  a  long  stone's  throw  of  our 
dark  enemies  the  mountaineers.  Thus 
the  eagle  in  his  descent  struck  only 
the  waters  with  his  talons,  and  flew 
off  again,  screanung  to  the  clouds, 
while  1  brought  what  I  had  woo  to  my 
sisters," 

••  Dear  one !"  said  the  Sea-Child^ 
*•!  guess  what  it  was."  And  she 
kissed  the  airy  hce  of  her  companion 
with  her  own,  which  seemed  rather  of 
rose.leaves^  and  the  other  only  of  co- 
loured vapour. 

'•Yes,"  said  she,  («mvown  Sea* 
Child,  there  was  a  small  basket  of 
pakn-leaf  lined  with  the  down  of  the 
pbcsniz,  and  in  this  the  baby  lay 
asleep.  Beautiful,  it  was  indeed,  but 
far  unlike  tlie  beauty  of  my  sisters. 
We  cared  no  more  for  gold  or  silver 
dost,  or  rippling  waves,  or  the  raya  of 
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the  settinff  SOD.  We  even  bushed  oar 
song,  and  Dent  oyer  our  nursling,  and 
took  her  to  be  our  own.  Thus  was  it 
that  our  Sea-Child  came  to  our  Faery** 
land." 

The  Sea-Child  bent  to  embrace  her 
friend,  for  sbe  was  somewhat  taller 
than  the  elfin  sprite.  They  could  not 
hold  each  other  in  their  arms^  for  one 
was  gleammg  air,  and  the  other  hu- 
man substance.  But  the  fairy  hung 
it)und  the  child  as  the  reflection  of  a 
figure  in  bright  water  round  one  who 
bathes  at  the  same  spot  of  the  same 
transparent  pool.  To  the  phantom  it 
was  more  delightful  than  to  rest  and 
breathe  upon  a  bank  of  flowers:  to 
the  mortal  it  seemed  as  if  she  was  en- 
compassed by  a  soft  warm  air,  full  of 
the  odours  of  opening  carnations  aiid  of 
ripe  fiuits. 

•«  Let  us  sit  here,*>-8aid  the  Sea-Child, 
*'and  look  around  us,  and  discourse." 

She  placed  herself  on  a  mossy  stone 
at  the  root  of  a  green  birch-tree,  and 
the  fairy  sat  on  the  extremity  of  one  of 
the  sprays,  which  hung;  beside  her  com- 
panion's face,  and  which  hardly  bent  a 
hair's-breadth  with  her  weight;  and 
•he  held  by  one  hand  to  a  leaf  above 
her,  and  with  the  other  touched  the 
dark-brown  locks  that  streamed  around 
ti^e  mortal  head.  The  chOd  sat,  and 
looked  down,  and  seemed  to  think,  till 
the  Mry  said,  «•  Why  art  thou  sad  1 
Of  what  art  thou  musmg  ?" 

The  child  bhished,  and  stooped  her 
head,  and  at  last  looked  up  confusedly, 
and  said — **I  never  before  felt  so 
strongly  the  difibrence  between  me  and 
you,  who  call  me  sister.  Here,  while 
we  sit  together  on  the  spot  where  I 
first  was  wafted  to  your  hand%  it  seems 
to  me  strange — so  strai^ ! — that  ye 
should  have  adopted  me  lor  your  own, 
and  not  thrown  me  back  into  the  wa- 
ters, or  left  me  a  prey  to  the  moun- 
taineers,  from  whom  ye  have  so  long 
protected  me." 

*« Strange!"  said  the  other,  «how 
strange?  We  could  do  no  otherwise 
than  we  did.  I  know  not  how  it  is  that 
oar  Sea-Child  often  speaks  as  if  it 
were  possible  to  do  aught  else  than 
what  one  wishes.  We  fell  we  loved 
you— we  saw  that,  in  that  pretty  but 
•olid  mortal  frame,  there  was  a  breath 
and  beauty  like  our  own,  though  also 
•omethinff  akin  to  those  huge  enemies, 
who,  but  for  our  cunning,  would  swift- 
^  have  devoured  thee,** 
••  f,  too,  never  thov^  cf  It  m  ftmier 


years ;  but  now,  when  I  believe  I  am 
really  capable  of  loving  you,  when  I 
more  want  to  be  loved,  and  to  find 
nothing  dividing  me  from  yon,  it 
seems  so  unnatural — so  horrible — that 
I  should  be  altogether  unlike  yon. 
You  are  all  of  sunbeams  and  bf^rht 
hoes,  and  are  soft  like  dewy  goaaa^ 
mors;  and  I— my  limbs,  tbrongii 
which  no  ray  can  pass ;  my  head,  t&t 
crushes  the  flowers  I  rest  it  on,  as  if 
it  had  been  a  head  carved  in  stone ! 
— Oh,  sister!  I  am  wretched  at  the 
thought  I  touched  the  wing  of  a 
butterfly  only  yesterday  with  my  fin- 
ger, and  I  could  perceive  it  shrink  and 
shiver  with  pam.  My  touch  had 
bruised  its  wing,  and  I  thought  i  conld 
see  it  ache,  as  it  flew  frightened 
away," 

She  burst  into  tears,  and  these  were 
the  first  that  had  been  ever  shed  in 
Paery-land.  But  there  they  could  not 
long  flow,  and  sbe  soon  shook  them 
from  her  eyes,  and  looked  up  smHing', 
and  said — ••There  thou  see'st,  dear 
siMer,  how  unfit  I  am  to  live  with  such 
as  thou.  Better,  perhaps,  had  I  met 
my  natural  fate,  and  been  destroyed  on 
my  first  arrival  by  thy  monstrous  fbea, 
or  by  the  eagle  from  which  thou  didst 
save  me." 

*»  Strange  would  it  have  been  if  we 
had  not  had  wit  enough  to  disappoint 
that  big  and  brutal  race !" 

'•I  never  could  well  understand 
why  it  was  that  they  hated  either  yoa 
or  me.*' 

•*  They  could  not  do  otherwise  be- 
ing what  thev  are — thou  what  thou 
alt— «nd  we  die  sprites  thou  knowest 
us.  Curious  is  the  tale,  and  long  to 
tell,  of  all  that  has  happened  betwixt 
them  and  us," 

«  How  came  ye  to  have  such  dread> 
fill  inhabitants  hi  your  isle  of  FaSry  V* 

*•  Ah  !  that  I  know  not.  They  and 
we  seem  to  belong  to  it  by  the  same 
necessity.  Before  mou  camest  we  had 
no  measure  of  time ;  which  we  now 
reckon,  as  thou  knowest,  by  thy  yearub 
not  by  ours.  Till  then,  our  existence 
was  like  what  thou  describest  thy 
dreams  to  be.  It  is  in  watching  thee 
that  we  have  learned  to  mark  how  thy 
fancies,  and  wishes,  and  actions^  rise 
and  succeed  each  other  as  the  son 
and  moon,  the  stars  and  clouds,  travel 
and  change.  And  even  now  I  harcfl^ 
feel,  as  thou  appearest  to  do^  what  m 
meant  by  to-day,  yesterday,  and  to. 
morrow.    Of  timei  and  yeans  there* 
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Jbn^  I  oau  ttU  thee  litUe.  We  grow 
Bot  old,  DOT  ceaae  to  be  yooDg.  Nor 
eui  we  say  of  each  other  as  we  can  of 
thee — thou  art  such  a  one,  and  noae 
dM.  We  diecera  difltondto  of  sun- 
and  ahade,  of  land  and  aea,  ef 
I  and  calm ;  hot  all  of  os  ^1  abke 
er  the  aaoie  circomataneea,  and 
hafe  no  fixed  pecotiarity  of  being,  each 
m  that  which  makes  thee  ao  different 
from  118.  I  know  not  whether  it  waa  I^ 
or  some  other  of  my  sisters,  who  visiU 
ad  this  field  and  shore  yesterday,  and 
the  day  before  daneed  in  the  showering 
4cnps  of  the  white  waterfall  yonder,  op 
the  yalley.  Each  of  m  feeis  as  all  do, 
and  all  as  each.  Hove  thee  not  more 
than  do  ay  sisters,  nor  they  more  than 
I.  Of  our  past  liife  I  only  knew  that 
we  seemed  always  to  have  been  in  this 
enr  own  land,  and  to  have  been  b&ypy 
hsie.  The  flowers  fill  ns  with  odoors, 
the  sky  with  wavmth ;  the  dews  balbe 
IS  in  deligbt,  the  moonbeams  wind  tB 
a  a  ring  wiUi  filmy  threads  when  we 
dance  npon  the  saaisi  and  when  the 
woods  monnor  above  ns,  we  have  a  thrill 
if  ^net  j<7,  which  beiongs  not  to  me 
■ore  than  to  another,  hot  is  the  com- 
mon bliss  of  alL  Of  all  times  have  the 
mooDtains,  and  deep  ravines,  and  bare 
and  rock  V  uplands  of  oor  isle,  been  the 
abode  of  a  fierce  and  ngly  race  of 
giants,  whom  we  have  been  accustom. 
"Sd  to  can  oor  brothers,  and  to  believe 
them  allied  with  ns  by  nature,  tfaongh 
between  ns  there  has  ever  been  a  mor- 
tal enmity.** 

•«  Often,  often,"  said  the  Sea^CUld, 
**have  I  thoqght  how  much  happier  we 
should  be,  had  there  been  no  giants  in 
tiie  land." 

«I  know  not,"  replied  the  fkiry, 
«ho«r  that  might  be.  Moehisthevexs. 
tioa  that  they  caose  ni ;  bat  it  is  said 
that  oor  race  is  inseparable  fropi  thetfs, 
and  that  if  they  were  altoeetber  de- 
stroyed we  also  most  perish.  Never, 
Jffl  we  had  thee  among  us,  did  their 
enmity  seem  very  dangerous,  difficult 
•as  it  often  vvac»  to  avoid  their  injuries. 
Always,  as  now,  when  the  shadows  of 
the  storm-ek)iid  swept  from  tbe  hiUs 
•ever  oor  plains ;  when  the  dark  mist 
rolled  out  of  tbe  ravines  down  to  oor 
smmy  meadows ;  tbe  shaggy  and  huge 
•creatures  strode  forth  from  their  oaves 
and  forests,  leaning  on  their  pine  dubs, 
shooting  and  growKng,  and  with  their 
weighty  tramp  defacing  our  green  and 
swardt  and  scaring  as  away 


before  them.  When,  as  it  has  happen, 
ed,  some  of  us  were  trodden  beneath 
their  feet,  or  dadied  below  their  swmg. 
ing  dubs,  a  faint  shriek,  a  sudden  blaze 
burst  from  under  tbe  blow,  and  all  of 
ns,  Jurkhig  beneath  the  water-falls, 
clinging  amid  the  hidden  nooks  of  flow- 
ers, or  shrunken  into  sparry  grottoes  in 
tlie  rocks,  felt  stricken  and  agonized, 
although  none  of  us  could  cease  to  live. 
All  round  this  bav,  and  others,  lar^ 
and  more  broken  of  our  shore,  the  giant 
horde  of  oor  brothers  would  sit  upon 
the  oliflb  and  crags,  looking  themselves 
like  prodigious  rocks;  and  with  the 
rain  and  sterm  about  them,  and  the  sea- 
foam  dashing  up  against  tbe^r  knees, 
would  wash  their  dark  beards  in  the 
brine,  and  seem  to  laugh  aloud  at  tbe 
sound  of  the  tempest.  But  when  cahn 
and  sunshine  were  about  to  return, 
they  always  sprang  from  their  places 
on  the  shore,  and,  like  one  of  those 
herds  of  wild  bulls  that  they  chase  be- 
fore  them,  hurried  back  with  dizzy  bel- 
lowmgs,  and  rush  of  limbs  and  chbd, 
into  their  dark  mountains.  Soinetimed, 
indeed,  they  were  more  malicious,  and 
sought  more  reeolutelyto  do  us  mis- 
chief. I  have  known  them  tear  asun- 
der the  jaws  of  one  of  their  hill-torrents, 
so  fts  to  poor  the  Waters  suddenly  on 
our  fields  and  valleys.  Sometimes,  too, 
we  have  seen  them  standing  upon  the 
mountains,  with  their  figures  marked 
against  the  sky,  plying  great  stems  of 
trees  aroand  a  mass,  of  snow  and  ice, 
till,  foosened  at  last,  it  rolled  dowil, 
mile  ^er  mile,  crashing  through  wood 
and  stream.  Thus  were  our  warm 
blight  haonts  buried  under  a  fiozen 
-heap  of  ruins,  while  the  laqghtcr  of  the 
mountab-monsters  rang  through  the 
air,  above  the  roar  of  the  fialling  mass. 
Bot  often  had  we  our  revenge.  Once, 
when  the  storms  had  gathered  fiercely 
on  those  far  hills,  and  rushed  in  ramy 
gusts  and  black  fogs  down  every 
gully,  and  opened  at  last  over  the 
green  vale  and  sunny  bay,  our  brothers 
hurried  in  tumult  from  their  own  re- 
gion, their  swinish  ears  tossing  in  the 
dark  folds  of  their  locks  and  beardi, 
and,  with  mouths  like  wolves,  drinking 
in  the  tempest  as  they  ran.*  They 
rioted  and  triumphed  on  the  shore, 
while  the  wind  whlsded  loudly  round 
them ;  and  they  placed  with  the  bil- 
lows which  tumbled  on  tbe  beach,  as 
I  have  seen  ^u  play  with  lambs  in  the 
green  fields.    We  peeped  firom   the 
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grottoes  where  we  bad  hidden  our- 
veivesi  and  saw  them  catch  out  of  the 
waters  some  romid  black  heaps,  hke 
skins  of  animals,  full  of  liquid.  These 
they  threw  at  each  other,  till  at  last 
one  burst,  and  covered  the  giant 
whom  it  had  struck  with  a  red  stain. 
On  this  there  was  a  loud  shout— they 
flung  the  skins  about  no  more,  but 
caught  them  tenderly  in  their  arms, 
lifted  them  to  their  mouths,  bit  them 
open,  and  drained  the  contents.  This 
increased  their  tumult  and  grim  joy ; 
and  they  turned  to  the  meadow,  and 
began  to  wrestle,  and  leap,  and  tear 
down  the  young  trees,  and  disport 
themselves,  till  one  by  one  they  sank 
upon  the  turf  in  sleep.  The  storm 
was  clearing  off;  we  ventured  from 
our  hiding-places,  and  looked  upon  the 
hairy  dismal  shapes,  that  lay  scattered 
and  heaped  like  brown  rocks  over- 
fiprown  with  weeds  and  moss.  Sud- 
denly we  all  looked  at  each  other,  and 
determined  what  to  do.  We  pierced 
through  the  crevices  of  our  grottoes 
till  we  reached  a  fount  of  simny  fire. 
This  we  drew  upwards  b^  our  singing 
to  follow  us,  and  led  it  in  a  cbannd 
over  the  grass  till  it  formed  a  stream 
of  diamond  light,  dividing  this  field 
from  the  mountains,  and  encircling  the 
whole  host  of  giants.  The  warm  sun- 
shine at  the  same  time  began  to  play 
on  them.  They  felt  the.  soft  sweet 
flowery  air  of  our  lower  land,  our  songs 
sounded  in  their  bristled  ears,  and  they 
began  to  toss,  roll,  snort,  and  endea- 
voured to  rise  and  escape  to  their  dark 
hill&  fiut  this  was  not  now  so  easy. 
They  could  not  pass  the  bright  pure 
stream.  The  sunshine  in  which  we  re- 
velled weakened  them  so  much  that  they 
could  not  rise  and  stand,  but  staggered 
on  their  knees,  fell  upon  their  hands  and 
Ikcee,  and  seamed  to  dissolve  away,  like 
their  own  ice-crags  when  flung  with  all 
their  clay  and  withered  herbage  down 
into  our  warm  lakes  and  dells.  We 
thought  there  was  now  a  chance  of  see- 
ing  our  enemies,  who  were  also  our 
brothers,  for  ever  destroyed.  We  be- 
gan to  deliberate  whether  weabo  shouki 
necessarily  perish  with  them,  when  we 
heard  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  and  flash 
of  rain— another  storm  broke  from  the 
mountains — a  torrent  of  snow-water 
quenched  our  diamond  flame.  The 
giants  stood  up,  bold,  wild,  and  strong 
as  ever — leaped,  roared,  and  swung 
their  clubs,  and,  with  the  friendly  tern- 
pest  playing  round  them,  stormed  back 


into  the  depths  of  their  own  momtam 
world." 

^  Could  ye  not,"  said  the  Sea-OliOd, 
"have  always  taken  refuge  from  them 
in  the  loWbr  garden  where  I  have  been 
with  you  r>    ' 

M  We  did  not  know  it  tili  thou  vrett 
among  us,  and  shouki  perhaps  never 
have  ventured  thither  had  we  not  been 
driven  to  distress  by  the  hatred  of  the 

rts  for  thee.  When  we  had  thee 
our  nursling  and  sister,  their  at- 
tempts were  no  longer  bursts  of  vio- 
lence that  paeeed  away.  They  seemed 
always  lying  in  wait  to  discover  and  to 
destroy  thee.  Had  we  not  known  a 
strain  of  music,  of  power  when  strng"  to 
frighten  them  away,  thou,  dear  Sea- 
Cmld,  would  long  ere  this  have  been 
taken  from  us.  When  they  came 
rushing  down  in  the  wind  and  darirneaB, 
and  sought  for  thee  io  every  thicket, 
and  every  hollow«>tree,  and  under  each 
of  thos9  large  pink  shells  which  we 
often  made  thy  bed,  they  sang  and 
shouted  together  such  words  as  these  :-— 

*  Lump  and  thump,  and  rtttliag  clatter. 
These  the  brawny  brothers  love ; 
While  the  lightDincrs  flash  and  shatter. 
While  the  winds  the  forest  tatter. 
We  too  spatter,  stamp,  and  batter. 
Whirling  our  clubs  at  whate*ei'8  above.* 

But  we  too  had  our  song;  and  never 
could  these  grim  wild  beaists  resist  the 
spell,  when  we  sang  together  with  soft 
voice,— 

<  The  ffiant  is  strong,  but  the  Ikiiy  Is  wise : 
And  the  clouds  cannot  wither  the  stars 
in  the  skies.* 

<«Oh!  well  I  remember," said  her 
compankm,  **  with  what  delight  I  first 
heara  you  sing  that  song.  I  £uicied 
that,  if  I  could  only  listen  kog  enough 
to  it,  I  should  beobme  as  airv  and 
genUe  as  ye  are,  and  no  fonger  be  en- 
cumbered  with  this  dark,  solid  flesh. 
We  were  in  that  ffreen  chamber  in  the 
midst  of  red  rocks,  where  the  pines 
spread  over  the  Winks  of  the  preci- 
pices hr  above  the  mossy  floor  we  sst 
on,  and  the  vines  hung  their  branches 
down  the  stony  walls  from  the  pin^ 
boughs  which  they  cling  to  on  the 
summit,  and  drop  their  clusters  into 
the  smooth  stream,  with  its  floating 
waterUilies,  which  traverses  the  spot 
There,  dear  sisters,  were  ye  sporting, 
climbing  up  the  vine-trails,  and  throw- 
ing yourselves   hesdkgy    down,  or 
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luDching  over  tiie  qpkk  ripplee  of  the 
itream.  Ye  bad  IslmI  me  oo  a  hed  of 
buebeUs,  wad  I  looked  up  witfa  hsHL 
dnt  eyes.  I  nw  your  eparkUoff  hosts 
ftm  to  and  fro  op  the  eiSi  through 
the  fltra^^ting  beams  of  Bimshine^  whee 
soeiething  blacker  than  the  phie- 
boogfas  on  the  stfmmit  appeared  in  the 
deepest  of  their  shade,  umg  tangled 
loeln,  and  two  fierce  round  ej^es,  and 
a  month  with  huge  protruding  hpi 
ID  and  peered  o^er,  tUl  the 
-  spied  me,  and  gave  a  ydl.  I 
aw  a  crag,  with  two  jtMine  pine-trees 
nowing^  on  it#  toppiing  oefore  the 
thrust  of  his  hand,  and  at  the  moment 
of  ^Qiag  to  cmsh  me.  Then  iniddeOly 
came  jour  ciy  and  song.  A  sheet 
if  water,  thinner  than  a  roee.lea( 
and  transparent  as  the  starry  sky, 
mse  from  the  stream,  and  seemed  to 
fiarm  an  arch  above  me.  There  was 
in  it  a  perpetual  trembling  and  eddy« 
iog  of  the  br^htest  eoloars,  and  I  saw 
the  forme  of  thousands  of  my  sisters 
floating,  cirdii^,  wavering  up  and 
down  in  the  liquid  light.  All  seemed 
joiniiigin  the  soOg— 

'  The  ffiant  is  ttrongbut  the  ikiry  is  wise : 
And  the  cloads  cannot  wither  the  starsin 
the  ikies.* 

The  crag  ^11,  but  shattered  not  my 
ciyatal  vaok,  down  the  side  of  which 
it  roHed  into  the  stream ;  and  the  giant, 
with  a  roar  of  rage,  fell  after  it,  and 
stong  by  the  warm  air.  and  pierced 
through   and  through   by  the  music. 


giants,  hatbg  our  Bea^Chfld,  aAd  de- 
termined  to  drive  her  from  the  land; 
heaved  with  their  pine-stem  dubs  at 
this  jp^rett  block  of  stone,  until  they 
nad  forced  it  open.  Thence,  so  long 
as  they  had  strength  to  hold  it  thus,  a 
thick  and  chillki^  mist  boiled  out| 
poured  down  the  ^ene  and  mountains^ 
and  stifled  all  our  island.  When  they 
were  so  weaned  with  the  huge  weight 
that  they  could  endure  no  longer,  the 
rock  swung  to  again,  and  closed  the 
opening  :  but  not  until  the  work  was 
done  for  that  time,  and  the  land  made 
weUnigh  uninhabitable  to  thee  and 
QB.  Then  in  the  foarful  gloom  the 
giants  rushed  abroad,  howling  and 
trampling  over  high  and  low  ;  and 
many  were  the  devices  which  we  were 
compeUed  to  use  in  order  to  preserve 
thee  from  their  fury.  We  scattered 
the  golden  sea-sand,  which  had  been 
transmuted  by  the  sunbeams,  over  the 
so|ftest  greensward,  and  watered  it 
with  the  dew  shaken  from  musk  roses, 
and  it  grew  up  into  a  golden  trellis- 
work,  with  large  twining  leaves  of 
embossed  gold  and  fruits,'  Tike  bunches 
of  stars.  When  thou  hadst  been 
sprinkled  with  the  same  dew,  and  so 
hushed  into  charmed  sleep,  we  laid 
thee  benea(9i  the  bowery  roof,  and 
kept  walcb  around  thee.  The  giants 
could  not  approach  this  spot,  for  it' 
threw  oflT  the  darkness,  and  burnt  in 
the  mid4  of  storm  and  fog  with  an  in* 
oessant  light.  But  still  we  were  oblig- 
,  ,    ed  to  be   perpetuallv  on  our  guara,' 

and  writhing  in  the  bright  stream,  half   and  we  shivered  ami  pined  in  the  de- 
— ^Ited,  half  was  broken  like  a  lump  of   eolation  of  our  beautifiil  empire.    At^ 


ice,  and  darkened  the  watery  while  he 
flowed  in  it  aWay." 

M  It  was,  however,  the  frequency  of 
soeh  attempts,''  seid  the  fain^  «^  which 
dnve  OS  to  take  refuge  in  the  regkms 
of  our  friends  the  d warfr.      We  found. 


last  we  resolved  to  try  our  fortunes  in 
a  new  region.     When  we  had  lulled  * 
thee  into  deep  slumber,  we  all  glided 
down  the  waterfell  that  pours  out  of 
the  lake  of  fiHes,  and  sank  with  it  deep  ^ 
into  the  ground.    We  were  here  in' 


tsoi,  that  %re  had  no  longer  the  mere  '  the  kingdom  of  the  dwarfs. 


nk  of  beintf  surprised  by  our  enemies 
in  the  sudden  desoent  of  storm  and 
miBla,  and  through  the  oppovtonities 
of  thick  and  ^oomy  lurking-places 
near  our  sonlk  haunts.  They  nad  dis- 
covered a  aecret  by  which  tbey  could 
at  wiH  darken  and  deface  om*  whole 
kingdom,    and   blight   all   its   sweet 


^'Thelittlepeoide  showed  us  as  much 
friendship  as  the  giants  had  ever  dis- .' 
played  of  enmity.     Their  great  hall 
had  a  thousand  columns,  each  of  a  dif- 
ferent metal,  and  with  a  capital  of  a  , 
difibrent   precious   ston^     llie   roof^ 
was  opal,  and  the  floor  lapis-lazuli. ' 
la  the  centre  stood  a  pillar,  which 


floweis  suud  fruitage.     There  is  some-  eeemed  cut  off  at  half  its  height   On 


where,  in  the  centre  of  their  moun- 
tains,  in  the  midst  of  desolate  rocks,  a 
Uack  ravine.  The  upper  end  of  this 
is  enclosed  by  an  enormous  crag, 
which  turns  as  on  apivot,  and  is  tSe 
r  of  an  immeesiKable  cave.     The 


it  sat  a  dwarf,  rather  smaller  than  the 
others,  but  broad  lind  strong.  His 
dark  and  twisted  hee  looked  like  a 
little  copy  of  one  of  the  giantF,  but  his 
dear  blue  e^  were  as  beaiitifiil  as 
ours  or  as  thine,  my  Bea-Child.     He 
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tat  with  his  arms  folded,  and  his  legs 
hung  down,  and  swioffing.  His  bead 
was  turned  to  one  side  and  rather  up- 
wards, and  on  the  tip  of  his  nose  spun 
perpetuaUy  a  little  golden  circle,  with 
a  golden  pin  run  through  it,  on  which 
it  seemed  to  dance  unweariedly,  turn- 
ing round  and  round  f<Nr  ever,  smooth 
a^  swift  as  an  eddy  in  a  stream.  In 
its  whirl  the  little  circle. ^ve  out 
iaife  flakes  of  white  fire,  which  form- 
ed a  wheel  of  widenioff  rin^gs  above 
the  head  of  the  dwarf,  lashing  off  on 
all  sides  between  the  capitals  of  the 
mllarB,  and  lighting  the  whole  hall. 
The  queer  cunning  look  with  which 
^e  dwarfs  blue  ej^es  glanced  up  at  the 
•mall  spinner,  as  if  it  were  ahve,  and 
answering  his  glances  with  its  own, 
amused  us  extremely. 

**  The  dwarfe,  when  we  entered,  were 
all  placed  round  on  ranges  of  seats 
rising  above  each  other.  Bvery  seat, 
like  a  small  pile  of  round  plates  of 

Sid,  each  of  them,  as  we  afterwards 
md,  having  a  head  on  it  with  some 
•trauffe  ^wSrea.  These  plates,  the 
dwarfe  toM  us,  were  all  talismans, 
which  would  one  day  make  the  owners 
lords  of  the  world.  At  the  head  of 
the  hall,  under  a  canopy  of  state,  sat 
the  kii«  of  the  dwaiis,  who  looked 
wondermUv  old  and  wise,  with  two 
eyes  of  ruby,  and  a  long  crystal  tooth 
growixiff  out  of  one  side  of  his  mouth, 
and  a  band  of  gold-wire  fieiUinff  bek>w 
tiis  feet,  and  twirled  on  the  nx>r,  go- 
ing three  times  round  the  throne. 

<« «  What  seek  yef  said  the  Kinf  ; 
and  his  words  did  not  come  out  of  his 
hfBt  but  from  a  little  hole  in  the  top  of 
his  crystal  tooth. 

<«*Help!  necromancer.' 

«•*  It  belongeth  rightly  to  the  help- 
fnl,  and  shall  not  be  denied  you.  What 
bring  ye  V 

•*  •  A  young  Sea-Child.' 

«•*  It  is  in  Uie  youngest  that  the  old- 
est may  see  hope.  She  is  welcome. 
What  fear  ye  V 

•• «  The  rage  of  the  tall  giants.' 

"  •  We  are  deeper  than  they  are 
high.  I  can  p|;otect  you  against 
them.' 

'•  He  rose  up  and  walked  before  us, 
and  his  edden  beard  streamed  behind 
over  both  his  shoulders,  and  seemed 
to  be  a  stately  cloth,  woven  with 
figures,  for  us  to  walk  on.  Thare  was 
darkness  round  us,  and  we  advanced 
upon  thni  shining  path,  following  the 
dwar(  till  suddnily  he  disappeared, 
and  we  found  ourselvee  in  the  garden 


which  thou  hast  dwelt  in  with  Ok  Thon 
rememberest  the  still  and  eWMmnng 
loveliness  of  the  place ;  and  ortiie  noooo 
that  lighted  it,  and  tiie  sweet  naooii- 
flowers  that  filled  its  glades,  1  need 
not  speak.  But  thou  knowest  not 
what  wise  instruction  the  old  dwaif 
King  was  wont  to  give  us  while  thov 
wert  sleeping  under  the  mvrtle  shade. 

'•  *  Mourn  not,'  he  would  say,  *  faa 
sisters,  that  ye  are  driven  fipom  your 
upper  land  of  life  into  this  lower  gar- 
den of  peace. 

••  *  AU  things  are  but  as  they  roust 
be,  and,  were  they  odierwise,  they 
would  not  be  the  things  they  are. 

«•  •  Each  worketh  for  itself,  and  doeth 
and  knoweth  all  it  can,  save  in  so  far 
as  other  things  oppose  it,  which  are  also 
accoinplishinff  their  due  tasks. 

•<  *  Each  is  nut  a  portion  of  the  whole, 
and  vainly  seeketh  to  be  aii^ht  but  that 
which  the  whole  willeth  it  to  be, 

^  *  All-4hat  is,  dwarfsb  and  giantB» 
and  foiries,  and  the  world  that  holds 
them— subsist  in  successions  of  strifo  ; 
and  while  they  seem  struggling  to  de- 
stroy each  other,  exert,  as  alone  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  do,  the  eneigiet 
of  their  own  being. 

»•  All  rise  out  of  death  to  life,  and 
many  are  the  semblances  of  death 
which  still  accompany  their  life  at  its 

a  best.  They  grow  into  harmony 
y  by  discord  with  themselves  and 
others ;  and,  while  they  labour  to  escape 
the  common  fot,  rebound  painfully 
from  the  vealls  which  they  strive 
against  idly. 

^  •  The  giant  disturbeth,  the  &iry 
brighteneth,  the  dwarf  enricheth  the 
workl.  Each  doeth  well  in  his  own 
work.  But  therein  often  must  he 
thwart  and  cross  the  work  of  another. 

**  •  I  am  oklest,  I  am  wisest  of  woifc- 
ers  in  the  world.  I  was  at  the  birth 
of  thinss,  and  what  hath  been  I  know 
wen ;  but  what  is  future  I  know  not 
yet,  n<Nr  can  read  whether  there  shaH 
be  a  new  bhlh  of  all  that  may  bring 
death  to  me.' 

^  Thus  did  the  old  King  teach  us  a 
sad  yet  melodious  contentment,  that 
seemed  suited  to  that  visionary  gar- 
den. This  quiet  state,  however,  was 
not  to  last,  nor  the  wisdom  of  the 
dwarfe  to  secure  them  h^>piness.  We 
longed  for  our   upper  world  of  day- 

aht  and  freedom,  and  thou  seem- 
it  rather  dreaming  than  awake^ 
Yet  thou  beamedst  ever  £urer  and 
fairer,  and  didst  grow  m  stature  and 
in  fovelinesB.     Thus  wis  it  that  then 
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veit  the  oecanooof  our  first  differonce  wailed  and  drooped^  and  eTen  tha  de- 

with  the  dwar&.     Tlieir  £iig,  00  old,  lights  of  our  land  could  do  nothiiig  to 

so  wise,  looked  od  thee  ever  with  more  console  as,  till  we  found  thee  sleeping 

joy  and  sadness,  and  at  last  he  told  us  in  a  grotto  of  diamond  and  emerak( 

tbtt  he  would  fain  have  thee  for  \m  which  recalled  to  us  the  treasures  of 

fieeiHto  ahide  with  him  always  in  that  the  dwarfe.    Even  now  we  were  not 

lecret  lunar  emmre.  Us,  too,  the  otbw  happy ;  for  we  remembered  a  prophecy 

dwarfe  appeared  to  love  more  than  wa  of  the  old  man,  that  though  ho  might 

viebed.     And  we  foimd  that  we  must  restore  us  to  our  home,  and  rescue  us 

other  leave  their  dominions  or  consent  from  the  giants,  short  would  be  our  en- 

to  inhabit  them  for  ever.    We  spake  joyment  of  thee  whom  we  had  refused 

to  the  old  King  and  said,  that  for  thee  hinw" 

it  would  be  a  woefol  doom  to  see  no  The  compani6ns   embraced  anew, 

more  our  native  Faeryland ;  and  that  and  the  £ury  hung  round  her  friend  like 

we  entreated  him  of  his  goodness  and  a  rainbow  on  a  smooth  gre^n  hiJL  The 

wisdom  to  enable  us  to  dwell  there  furies  now  poured  in  on  all  sides,  sinff- 

without  further  periL    Ruby  tears  fell  ing  and  exulting  in  their  own  land, 

from  iuB  ruby  eyes  upon  his  golden  though  not  without  a  thought  of  grief 

beaid  as  he  turned  awav,  and  the  fiakces  from  the  dwarfs  prophecy.    The  sub 

of  all  Dwarfland  were  darkened.  was  hanging  over  the  sea,  and  gilding 

**  No  long  space  seemed  to  have  pass-  the  shore,  and  they  looked  at  the  bright 
ed  before  we  were  summoned  again  to  waters,  and  marked  the  spot  where 
fhe^thali,  whilethou  wert  left  sleep,  they  had  first  discerned  the  Sea-Child's 
ing  in  the  moon-garden.  The  Emg  swimming  cradle.  Lo  *  there  waa 
wisoD  his  throne,  Uie  dwarfs  were  seat-  again  a  speck.  A  floating  shape  ap- 
ed round.  But  instead  of  the  pillars  peared,  and  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
ve  bad  seen  before,  the  metals  now  It  looked  a  living  things  Soon  it  touch- 
bad  all  become  transparent,  and  in  the  ed  the  shore,  and  they  saw  a  figure  like 
nidst  of  each  stood  one  of  our  enemies  that  of  the  Sea-Cimd,  but  taller,  and 
tbe  giants,  with  one  heavy  hand  hunff  stronger,  and  bolder,  sind  in  a  stately 
dowD,  and  clenched  as  if  in  pain,  and  dresa.  The  fiuries  said  in  their  hearts — 
^  other  raised  above  his  head,  and  it  is  a  man!  Then  he  seemed  not  to  see 


^^  the  capital  of  the  column. 
The  amau  gold  plate,  with  its  gold  pin, 
itiU  qnin  incessantly  on  the  nose ;  the 
Woe  eyes  still  watched  it  cunningly ; 
l^eflakes  of  fire  streamed  oflTand  lew 
Between  the  pillars,  and  scorched  the 
Bcee  and  brown-red  shoulders  of  the 
gianta.  Our  enemies  grinned  and 
writhed  when  they  saw  us,  but  seemed 


but  only  her.  She  was  frightened,  but 
with  a  mixture  (tf  gladness  at  his  ap- 
pearance.; and  was  trembling  and  nigh 
to  sink,  when  he  took  her  in  his  arms» 
and  spake  to  her  of  hope  and  joy. 

**  I  am  come  Ax>m  distant  knds  upon 
this  strange  adventure,  warned  in 
dreams,  and  by  atrial  voices,  and  by 
ancient  lays,  that  here  I  shoukl  find 


finable  to  utter  any  sound.  The  dwarfs  my  bride,  and  the  queen  of  my  new  do- 

^  did  not  speak,  but  the  King  rose  mmions.'' 

and  moved  before  us.    His  be^  fell  He,too^  was  beautiful,  and  of  a  sweet 

over  iu8  shoolders,  and  formed  a  path  voice,  and  she  heard  him  with  more 

ODwiiicb  we  walked.    We  proceeded  fear  than    pain.    When  she  looked 

^nand  on,  till  the  Dwarfland  seemed  around,  she  no  longer  saw  the  fairies 

clu^neing,  and  daylight  faintly  fell  upon  near.     There  were  gleams  floating 

tt.   The  King  grew  more  and  more  over  the  landscape,  and  quivering  m 

^e  tbe  stones  aiul  trees  around ;  and  the  woods,  and  a  song  of  sweet  sorrow 

>^  last,  we  knew  not  how,  but  instead  — so  sweet,  that,  as  it  died  away,  it  left 

of  bis  figune  before  us,  there  was  only  the  sense  of  an  eternal  peace, 

t  deft  ID  the  rock,  nearly  of  the  same  Thus  did  the  land  of  England  receive 

>^ie.    The  golden  beard  was  now  a  its  first  inhabitants.    Ever  since  has  it 

mdt  of  golden  sands  such  as  we  had  been   &voured   of  the  fairies ;    the 

often  seen  before^  with  the  bright  sun-  dwar&  have  enriched  it  secretly,  and 

>^  ^ling  on  it.    We  were  again  in  the  giants  have  upborne  its  foundations 

^'or  own  world  dfFaeiy.   But  oh,  dear  upon  their  hands,  and  done  it  hqge 

SeauChiki !  I  cannot  say  the  grief  that  though  suUen  service. 

"Dote  us  when  we  missed  thee.    We  Abgbjsus. 
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CASVISTBT. 
-  Odeteara  domeittea  flMta.**— Hot. 


In  a  former  notico  of  Gamiistry,  we 
touched  on  such  caset  only  as  were  of 
public  bearings,  or  such  as  (if  priFate) 
were  of  rare  occurrence  and  of  a  tra^ 
oal  standard.  But  ordinary  life,  in  ita 
most  domestic  paths,  teems  with  cases 
of  difficult  decision  <^  or,  if  not  always 
difficult  in  the  decistou  of  the  abstract 
question  at  issue,  dffioult  in  the  accom- 
modation of  that  decision  to  immediate 
practice.  A  few  of  these  more  homely 
cases,  intermixed  with  more  public 
ones,  we  shall  here  select  and  review ; 
for,  according  to  a  remark  in  our  first 
paper,  as  social  economy  grows  more 
elaborate,  the  demand  grows  more  in- 
tense  for  such  circumstantial  morality. 
As  man  advances,  casuistry  advances. 
Mnciples  are  the  same :  but  the  ab- 
straction of  principles  from  accidents 
and  circumstances,  becomes  a  work  of 
more  eflR)rt.  Aristotle,  in  his  JVtoomo- 
okemiEthie$t  has  not  one  case ;  ^ioe- 
itS  three  hundred  years  after,  has  a 
few;  Paley,  eighteen  hundred  years 
after  Cicero,  has  many. 

There  is  also  something  in  place^  as 
well  as  in  time— in  the  people  as  well 
as  the  eentury-^which  determines  the 
amomt  of  interest  hi  easoistry.  We 
once  heard  an  eminent  person  defiver- 
ing  it  as  an  opinion,  derived  from  a 
ffMd  deal  of  personal  experience— 
thai  of  all  Ewrofwn  nations^  the  Bri- 
tkh  utas  that  which  steered  tnott  from 
rmMNf;  and  that,  if  internal  strug- 
gles during  temptation,  or  sufibrings- 
of  mind  after  yielding  to  temptation, 
were  of  a  nature  to  be  measured  upon 
a  scale,  or  could  express  themselves 
sensibly  to  human  knowledge,  the  an- 
nual report  from  Great  Britain,  its 
annual  balance-sheet,  by  comparison 
with  those  from  continental  Europe, 
wo«i]d  <flhow  a  larse  excess.  At  the 
time  of  hearing  Uiis  remarkable  opi- 
nion, we,  the  hearers,  were  voong ;  and 
we  had  little  other  ground  for  assent 
or  dissent,  than  such  general  impres- 
sioos  of  natiooal  dimrencee  as  we 
migfat  happen  to  have  gathered  from 
the  several  literatures  of  Christian: 
nations.  These  were  of  a  iiature  to 
oendrm  the  stranger's  verdict ;  and  it 
will  not  be  denied  that  much  of  nation- 
al character  comes  forward  in  litera- 


ture: but  these  were  not  suflideiit. 
Since  then,  we  have  had  occasion  to 
think  closely  on  that  question.  We 
have  had  occasion  to  review  the  pub- 
lic records  of  Christendom ;  and  beyood 
all  doubt  the  public  conscience,  the  in* 
temational  conscience,  of  a  people,  is 
the  reverberation  of  its  private  con- 
science. Histoiy  is  but  the  conver]^. 
ing  into  a  focus  of  what  is  moving  in 
the  domestic  life  bekiw ;  a  set  of  great 
circles  expressing  and  summing  up^  on 
the  dial.pkate,  tl^  motions  of  man^  lit- 
tle circles  in  the  machineiy  within. 
Now  History,  what  may  be  called  the 
Comparative  History  of  modem  Eu- 
rope, countersigns  the  traveller's  opi- 
nion. 

*'  So,  then,"  says  a  foreigner,  or  an 
Englishman  with  foreign  eympathieBt 
**.the  upshot  and  amount  of  this  doc- 
trine is,  that  England'  is  more  moral 
than  other  nations.*'    •<  Well,*'  we  an- 
swer, M  and  what  of  that  V    Observe, 
however,  that  tbedoctrine  went  no  ihr. 
tfaer  than  as  to  eonseientiooBness ;  the 
principle  out  of  which  comes  soirow  for 
all  violation  of  duty;   out  of  which 
comes  a  hish  standard  of  duty.    Mean 
time  both  tie  A'eorrow"  and  the  <*  high 
standard"  are  very  compatible  with  a 
lax  performance.    But  suppose  we  had 
gone  as  &r  as  the  objector  supposes^ 
and  had  ascribed  a  moral  superiority 
every  way  to  England^  what  is  there  in 
that  to  shock  probability  1     Whether 
the  general  probability  from  analog, 
or  the  special  probability  from  the  cir. 
cumstances  of  this  particular   case? 
We  all  know  that  there  is  no  general 
improbability  in  supposing  one  nation, 
or  one  race,  to  outrun  another.    The 
modem  Italians  have  excelled  all  na- 
tions  ifi    musical  sensibihty,  and  in 
genius  for  painting.    They  have  pro- 
duced  far  better  music  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  put  together.    And  four 
of  their  great  painters  have  not  been 
approached  hitherto  by  the  painters  of 
amf  nation.     That    facial  eUuctore, 
again,  which  is  called  the  Caucasian, 
and  which,  through  the  ancient  Greeks, 
has  travelled  westward  to  the  nations  of 
Christendom,  anj  from  them  (chiefly 
ourselves)  has  become  the  Transatlan- 
tic face,  is,  past  all  disputing,  the  finest 
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tjpe  of  the  human  coonteiumce  divine 
oo  this  planet  And  most  other natioof, 
Aiiatic  or  A/rican,  have  hitherto  put 
m  with  this  ineult ;  except,  indeed,  the 
Kafanack  Tartars,  who  are  highly  indig- 
Biot  at  our  European  vanity  in  this 
matter;  and  some  of  them,  nvs  Ber&f. 
oami,  the  German  traveller,  absolutely 
howl  with  ra^e,  whilst  others  only 
Ittigh  bystericiUiy,  at  any  man's  having 
the  innnity  to  prefer  the  Grecian  fea- 
toeitotheKaunQck.  Again*  amongst 
the  old  Pagan  nations,  the  Romans 
ffem  to  have  bad  '« the  call "  for  going 
•-bead.;  and  they  fulfilled  their  destiny 
inniiteof  all  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
coHJd  do  to  prevent  them.  So  that,  &r 
fioo  it  beii^  an  improbable  or  tmrea- 
•ottUe  asBomptioi],  superi<»rity  (of  one 
bid  or  other)  has  be^  the  indefeasi- 
Ub  ioijeritance  of  this  and  that  nation, 
at  ril  periods  of  history. 

Sdll  lesi  is  the  notion  tenable  of  an^ 
ipeoal  improbabitity  applying  to  this 
puticalar  pretension.  For  centuries 
hai  fiDgknd  enjoyed-^lst,  civil  liberty ; 
^  the  Protestant  &ith.  Nowln  those 
two  advantages  are  laid  the  grounds, 
the  veiy  necessities,  d  j>riori,  of  a  so- 
pmr  morality.  But  watch  the  incon- 
■ileneyof  men  :  adc  one  of  these  men 
^dispute  this  English  pretension 
"0ri&»s;— ask  him,  or  bid  an  Austrian 
Mf  mk  him,  what  are  the  benefits  of 
PMestaQtism,  and  what  the  benefits 
of  fiboty,  that  be  should  risk  any  thing 
to  obtain  either.  Hear  how  eloquently 
heJDBigtgopon  their  benefiKnal  results^ 
^>fns^j  and  jointly ;  and  notice  that 
06  phce«  foremost  among  those  resuhs 
•  pore  morality.  Is  he  wrong?  No : 
the  man  speaks  bare  truth.  But  what 
bzvte  oblivion  he  manifests  ci  his  own 
w*we,  in  taxmg  with  arrogance  any 
^^^  for  ciatming  one  of  those  results 
^«*K^  which  he  himself  could  see  so 
^y  in  posse!  Talk  nomoreoffi^ee- 
dom,  or  or  a  pure  religion,  as  fountains 
«» moral  pre-eminence,  if  those  who 
^  possessed  them  in  combination  for 
the  longest  space  of  time  niay  not,  with- 
^  arrogance^  claim  the  vaitward  place 
•■gngat  the  nationa  of  Europe. 

So  far  as  to  the  presumptions,  gen- 
^or  special ;  so  ^  as  to  the  proba- 
"^*^,  analogous  or  direct,  in  counte- 
'■^  of  this  British  claim.  Finally, 
2^  ^  come  to  ^he  proofii^  fix»m  feet 
^  historical  experience,  we  might 
Hl^  to  a  smgular  case  in  the  records 
^^  Exchequer ;  vis.,  that  for  much 


more  than  a  centiffy  back,  our  GdzeUe 
and  other  public  Advertisers,  have  ac- 
knowledged a  series  of  anonymous  re- 
mittances from  those  who,  at  some 
time  or  other,  had  appropriated  public 
money.  We  understand  that  no  cor- 
responding fact  can  be  cited  from  fo- 
reign records.  Now,  this  is  a  direct 
instance  of  that  compunction  whidi 
our  travelled  friend  insisted  on.  But 
we  choose  rather  to  throw  ourselves 
upon  the  general  history  of  Great 
Britain,  upon  the  sinrit  of  her  polic^f, 
domestic  or  foreign,  and  inxm  the  uni. 
versal  principles  of  her  public  morality. 
Take  the  case  of  public  debts,  and  the 
fulfilment  of  contracts  to  those  who 
could  not  have  compelled  the  fulfil- 
ment ;  we  first  set  this  precedent  AH 
nations  have  now  learned  that  iKmesty 
in  such  cases  is  eventually  the  best 
policy :  but  this  they  learned  from  our 
experience,  and  not  till  nearly  all  of 
them  had  tried  the  other  policy.  We 
it  was,  who,  under  the  most  iryiDf  cbr- 
cumstances  of  war,  maintainea  the 
sanctity  from  taxation  of  all  foreign  in- 
vestments in  our  fiwds.  Our  c^nct 
with  regard  to  slaves,  whether  in  die 
case  of  slavery  or  of  the  slave-trade-* 
how  prudent  it  may  always  have  been, 
we  need  not  inquire ;— as  to  its  moral 
principles,  they  went  so  &r  a-head  of 
European  stajoidards,  that  we  were  nei* 
ther  comprehended  ncn*  believed.  Th« 
perfection  of  romance  was  ascribed  to 
us  by  all  who  did  not  reproach  us  with 
the  perfection  of  JesuiUcal  knaverv ; 
by  many  our  motto  vras  supposed  to  be 
no  longer  the  old  one  of  ^divide  et  im* 
pera,*'  but  «*annihila  et  appropria."— 
Finally^  looking  back  to  our  dreadfU 
confiicts  with  the  three  conquerinff 
despots  of  modem  history,  Philip  IL 
of  Spain,  Louis  XIV.,  and  NapcJeon, 
we  may  incontestabljr  boast  of  having 
been  single  in  maintaining  the  generu 
equities  of  Europe  by  war  iqpon  a  co- 
lossal scale,  and  by  our  councils  in  the 
general  congresses  of  Christendom. 

Such  a  review  wonkl  amply  justify 
the  traveller's  remarkable  dicium  upon 
the  principle  of  remorse,  and  therefore 
of  conscientionsness,  as  existing  ia 
greater  strength  amongst  the  peo^e  of 
Great  Britain.  In  the  same  proportion 
we  may  assume,  in  such  a  pec^le,  a 
keef  ler  sensibility  to  moral  distinctions ; 
mare  attention  to  shades  of  di^rence 
in  the  modes  of  action ;  more  anxiety 
as  to  the  grounds  of  action^    In  the 
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nine  propordoii  we  may  assume  a 
Aowiog  and  moce  direct  regard  to 
Casuistry :  which  is  precisely  the  part 
of  Ethics  that  will  be  continually  ex- 
panding, and  continually  throwing  up 
fresh  doubts.  Not  aa  though  a  moral 
principle  could  ever  be  doiMtfuL  But 
that  the  growing  complexity  of  the  cir- 
comstances  wiU  make  it  more  and 
more  difficult  in  judgment  to  detach 
the  principle  from  Uie  caee;  or,  in 
practice,  to  determine  the  appiicaticm 
of  the  principle  to  the  facts.  It  will 
happen,  therefore,  as  Mr.  Coleridge 
Qsea  to  say  happened  in  all  cases  of 
importance,  that  extremes  meet:  for 
Casuistical  Ethics  will  be  most  coa^ 
suited  by  two  classes  the  most  oppo- 
site to  each  other — by  those  who  seek 
excuses  for  evading  their  duties,  and 
by  those  who  seek  a  special  folnees  of 
light  for  fulfilling  them. 


Cask  l^Hmitk. 

Strange  it  is,  that  moral  treatiaea, 
when  professing  to  lay  open  the  great 
edifice  of  human  duties^  and  to  expose 
its  very  foundations,  ebould  not  have 
begun  with,  nay,  shodd  not  have  no- 
ticed at  all,  those  duties  which  a  man 
owes  to  himself  and,  foremoet  amongst 
tbam,  the  du^r  of  addvating  his  own 
iMalth.  For  It  is  evident,  that,  from 
mere  neglect  of  that  one  personal  duty, 
with  the  very  best  intentions  possible, 
all  ether  duties  whatever  may  become 
impossible;  for  good  intentioDs  exist 
in  an  stages  of  efficiency,  from  the  fu- 
gitive impulse  to  the  rmltzing  self-de- 
termination. In  this  Ufe,  the  element- 
aiy  blessiBg  is  heahh.  What!  do  we 
piesume  ta  place  it  before  peace  of 
mind?  Far  from  it;  but  we  speak  of 
the  gene$i$;  of  the  succession  in  which 
afl  blessiittiB  descend ;  not  as  to  time, 
but  the  or^r  of  dependencjr.  All  mo- 
rality impKes  free  agencjr :  it  presumes 
beyond  all  other  conditions  an  agent 
who  is  in  perfecft  poeMssioo  of  his  own 
vohtioos.  Now,  it  is  certain  that  a 
man  without  health  is  not  uniformly 
master  of  his  own  purposes.  Often  he 
oannot  be  said  either  to  be  in  the  path 
of  doty  or  ou<  of  it;  so  inooheient  are 
the  actions  of  a  roan  forced  back  con- 
tmuallv  from  the  olijects  of  his  mtelieot 
uid  choice  upon  some  alien  objects 
dictated  by  internal  wretchedness.  It 
M  tme  that,  by  possibOi^,  some  de. 


rangements  of  the  faoman  flyetem  a 
not  incompati'oie  with  happineas :  ai 
^  celebrated  German  author  of  tJ 
last  century,  Von  Hardenberg^— bett< 
known  by  his  assumed  name  of  Novi 
lis-*maintained,  that  certain  modes  < 
ill  health,  or  valetudinarianism,  wei 
pre-requisites  towards  certain  mcxk 
of  intellectual  development.  But  th 
ill  health  to  which  ne  pointed  coul 
not  have  gone  beyond  a  luxurious  in 
disposition;  vKa  the  corresponding  in 
tellectual  purposes  have  been  othe 
than  narrow,  fleeting,  and  anomalooi 
Inflammatory  action,  in  its  earlie 
stages,  is  sometimes  connected  witli 
voluptuous  sensations;  so  is  the  pre- 
ternatural stimulation  of  the  liver.  Btf 
these  states,  as  pleaeurable  states^  an 
transitory.  All  fixed  deran^^eraents  fl< 
the  health  are  doubly  bosule  to  the 
moral  enei^es ;  first,  through  the  ii. 
tellect,  which  they  debilitate  uncon- 
Sciously  in  maiqr  ways;  and  next, 
both  consciously  and  seroi-consciouBlyi 
through  the  will.  The  judgment  y^ 
perhaps,  too  clouded  to  fix  upon  a  rigiit 
purpose:  the  wiH  too  enteebled  to 
poimieit 

Two^reneral  remarks  m^  be  applied 
to  aD  interferences  of  the  phjrsical  with 
the  moral  sanity ;  1st,  That  it  is  not 
so  much  by  ahsohite  deduotiaba  if 
time  that  ill  health  operates  upon  tbe 
servioeablenesB  ef  a  mani  as  1^  i(B 
hngering  ^fects  xsgon  his  temper  and 
his  animal  spirits.  Biany  a  maft^  hsB 
not  lost  one  hour  of  his  life  from  ill- 
ness, whose  fesultiesof  osefidnesB  haie 
been  most  seriously  impaired  throi^jfb 
l^loom,  or  untuned  feelings ;  %^j%  Tluit 
It  ia  not  the  direct  and  known  ri^sto 
our  health  which  act  with  the  moit 
frital  effbcts,  but  the  semi-consciooi 
condition,  the  atmosphere  of  cocuiO' 
stances,  with  which  artificial  life  sur. 
rtNTOdsus.  The  great  cities  of  Europt, 
perhaps  London  beyond  all  othen^ 
under  the  modem  modes  of  life  and 
business^  create  a  vortex  of  pret«- 
natural  tumult,  a  ruah  and  frency  of 
excitement,  which  is  fetal  to  fer  mois 
than  are  he^  of  as  express  victhns  t» 
that  qrstem. 

Tbe  late  Lord  Londondeny^  ner- 
vous seizure  was  ne  solitary  or  raff 
case.  So  muoh  .we  happen  to  knov. 
We  are  well  assured  by  medical  mea 
of  great  London  practice,  that  the 
case  is  one  of  growing  frequency,  b 
Lord  Londonderry  it  attracted  notiee 
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Hdt  reasoDB  ci  olmous  peraoiud  inter-  the  bosiaeM  of  futnra  Degotiatim? 
iMt  as  wen  as  its  tragicid  catastrophe.  Could  lie  fiifler  to  lapee  into  otber 
wot  tbe  complaint,  though  one  of  mo-   hands,  as  a  derelict,  the  consammatioo 


raRn  growth,  is  well  known,  ^nd  comes 
fcward  nndor  a  most  determinate 
I  t|pe  as  to  Bjrmptoms,  aoMog  the  mei^ 
I  ootile  cJaso*  The  original  predispo^ 
to  it,  lies  pentianeotly  in  the 
iot  London  life,  especialJjr  as 
it  exists  for  pablic  men.  But  the  im^ 
mediate  existing  cause,  which  fires  tbe 
tnio  always  ready  (or  explosion,  is 
imaiiably  some  combination  of  per- 
ptexities,  soch  as  are  eootinually  gath- 
ensg  into  dark  cloodi  over  the  beads 
of  great  merchants;  sometimes  only 
te^ng  and  molestiBg,  sometimes  me- 
nacing and  alarming.  These  perplex- 
ities are  generally  moving  in  counter, 
a^mg  pa&s:  some  progressive,  some 
retrogade.  There  lies  a  man's  safety. 
Bot  at  times  it  will  happen  that  all 
comes  at  once ;  and  then  comes  ashock 
no  brain  already  predisposed 


by  a  London  life,  is  strong  enough  (bot*  tendom. 


of  that  task  which  thus  &r  he  had  so 
prosperously  conducted?  Was  it  in 
hpman  nature  to  do  sol  He  felt  the 
same  beotic  of  human  passion  which 
Lord  Nelson  felt  in  the  very  gates  of 
death,  when  some  act  of  comiiMind  was 
thoughtlessly  suggested  as  belonraig 
to  his  succesBoi< — ^  Not  whilst  I  live, 
Hardy;  not  whilst  I  live."  Yet,  in 
Lord  Londoodenys  ease,* it  was  n»- 
cessaiy,  if  he  would  not  transfer  tbe 
trust,  that  be  should  lally  bis  energies 
instantly :  for  a  new  Congress  was 
even  then  assembling.  '  There  was 
no  delay  open  to  him  oy  the  nature  of 
the  case :  tbe  call  was— note,  now,  just 
as  you  are,  my  brd,  with  those  shat- 
tered nerves  and  that  agitated  brain, 
take  charpre  ci  interests  tbe  most  com- 
plex in  Christendom :  to  say  the  truth, 
of  interests  which  ors  those  of  Chris> 


laaie  tmly  let  as  say^-coarse  enooj^h) 
to  support. 

Lord  Loodonderry^  ease  was  pre- 
ciKly  of  that  order :  he  had  been  wor- 
ried by  a  long  session  ef  Pariiament, 
which  adds  tSs  crowuHg  irritation  in 
tbe  iotermption  of  deep.  Tbe  tier- 
I  system,  ploughed  up  by  intense 


This  strug^  between  a  nervous 
system  too  grievously  shaken,  and  the 
instant  demand  for  energy  seven  times 
iutensifled,  was  too  much  for  any  firene- 
roos  nature.  A  oeremonial  embassy 
might  have  been  fulfilled  by  shattered 
uMTOs;  but  not  this  embassy.  Anxii- 
iety  supervening  upon  nervous  derange- 


wear  and  tear,  is  denied  tbe  last  re-   ment  was  bad ;  anxiety  through  re- 


sMste  of  natural  relief.  In  this  criiis, 
ibeady  perilous,  a  new  tempest  was 
eafledto^-of  all  the  most  terrific— tbe 
tesBpeet  of  anxiety:  and  from  what 
nurcel  Anxiety  from  fear,  is  bad: 
ftxNB  hope  delayed,  is  bad :  but  woUst 
of  all  is  anxiety  fix>m  responsibility,  in 
cases  where  diiease  or  weakness  makes 
a  man  feel  that  be  is  unequal  to  tbe 
jiwden.  Tbe  diplomatic  interests  of 
the  country  bad  beeh  repeatedly  con- 
fided to  Lord  Londonderry:  he  had 
jortiied  that  confidence :  he  had  re- 
ceivBd  aflbcting  testimonies  of  the  bo- 
Doir  which  bekinged  to  each  a  situa- 
tMQ.  But  a  short  time  before  bis  fatal 
m  passing  through  Birming- 


sponstbilitv  was  worse;  but  through 
a  retpoosibtlity  created  by  grateful  con- 
fidenee,  it  was  an  appeal  through  the 
very  pangs  of  martyrdom.  No  brain 
could  stand  such  a  siege.  Lord  Lon- 
donderry's ffave  way ;  and  he  fell  with 
the  tears  of  the  generous  even  where 
they  might  happen  to  difler  from  him  in 
politics. 

Mean  time,  this  case,  belonging  to  a 
class  generated  by  a  London  life,  was 
in  some  (juarters  weU  understood  even 
then;  notOj  it  is  well  known  that,  had 
diftrent  remedies  been  applied,  or  bad 
the  sufl^r  been  able  to  stand  up  un- 
der his  tortnre  until  the  cycle  of  tbe 
symptoms  had  begun  to  come  round, 
to  at  a  nioment  when  "all  the  gen-  he  mi^  have  been  saved.  Tbe  treat- 
tl*BStt  o(  tbe  place  were  assembled,  ment  is  now  well  understood ;  but 
i»  bed  witnessed  tbe  whole  assembly-^  even  then  it  was  understood  by  some 
00 Qoh,  but  the  cdlective  good  sense  physicians;  amongst  others  by  that 
^  the  place^-by  one  impuCe  standing  Dr.  Willis  who  bad  attended  Greorge 
^^ueheaded  in  his  presence,— a  tribute  the  Third.  In  several  similar  cases 
<3f  dinnterested  homage  which  afiected  overpowering  doses  had  been  given  of 
y*  powerfully,  and  which  was  well  ophim,  or  of  brandy ;  and  usually  a 
in^entood  as  ofibred  to  his  ibreign  day  or  two  had  earned  off  tbe  opfnres- 
<%iomacy.  Under  these  circumstances  sion  of  the  brain  by  a  tremendous  re* 
^  be  bear  to  transfer  or  delegate  action. 
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In  Birmingfaam  and  other  towns, 
where  the  hodjr  of  people  called  Qua- 
kers are  accumulated,  different  fornos 
of  nervous  derangement  are  develop- 
ed; the  secret  principle  of  which 
tarns  not,  as  in  these  London  cases, 
upon  feelings  too  much  called  out  by 
preternatural  stimulation,  but  upon 
ieeVam  too  moch  repelled  and  driven 
in.  Morbid  suppression  of  deep  sensi- 
bilities must  leskd  to  states  of  disease 
equall?  terrific  and  perhaps  even  less 
tractable;  not  so  sudden  and  critical 
perhaps,  but  more  settled  and  gloomjr. 
We  speak  not  of  any  physical  sensibi- 
lities, but  of  those  which  are  purely 
moral — sensibilities  to  poetic  emotions, 
to  ambition,  to  social  gaiety.  Ac- 
cordingly it  is  amonffst  the  young  men 
and  women  of  this  body  that  the  most 
afflicting  cases  under  this  type  occur. 
Even  for  children,  however,  the  sys. 
tematic  repression  of  all  ebullient  feel- 
ing, under  the  Quaker  discipline,  must 
be  sometimes  perilous ;  and  would  be 
more  so,  were  it  not  for  that  marvellous 
flexibility  with  which  nature  adapts 
herself  to  all  changes — ^whether  impos- 
ed by  climate  or  by  situation — by  inflic- 
tions of  Providence  or  by  human  spirit 
of^stem. 

These  cases  we  pointto  as  formidable 
mementos,  tnonumenta  sacray  of  diose 
sudden  catastrophes  which  either  iff. 
norance  of  what  concerns  the  health, 
or  neglect  in  midst  of  knowledge,  may 
produce.  Any  mode  of  life  in  Lond<m, 
or  not  in  London,  which  trains  the 
nerves  to  a  state  of  permanent  irrita- 
tion, prepares  a  nidus  for  disease ;  and 
nnluippily  not  for  chronic  disease 
only,  but  for  disease  of  that  kind 
which  finishes  the  straggle  ahnost  be- 
fore it  is  be^.  In  such  a  state  of 
habitual  training  for  morbid  action,  it 
may  happen— smd  often  has  happened 
— that  one  and  the  same  week  sees 
the  victim  apparently  wdl  and  in  his 
grave. 

These,  indeed,  are  extreme  cases : 
though  still  such  as  threaten  many 
more  than  they  aotoally  strike;  for, 
tboogfa  oncommon,  they  grow  oat  of 
verjr  common  habits.  But  even  the 
ordmary  cases  of  unhealthy  action  in 
the  system,  are  suffident  to  account 


for  perhaps  three-fourths  of  all  the  «li8- 
quiet  and  bad  temper  which  disfigure 
daily  life.  Not  one  man  in  every  ten 
is  perfectly  clear  of  some  disorder* 
more  or  less,  in  the  digestive  system— 
not  one  man  in  fifty  enjoys  the  ab80- 
lutely  normal  state  of  that  organ ;  and 
upon  that  depends  the  daily  cheerioU 
ness,  in  the  first  place,  and  through 
that  (as  well  as  by  more  direct  actioDs) 
the  sanity  of  the  judgment.  To  speak 
strictly,  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  ■■ 
perfectly  sane  even  as  to  his  mind. 
For,  though  the  greater  disturbances 
of  the  mind  do  not  take  place  in  more 
than  one  man  of  each  thousand,*  the 
slighter  shades  that  settle  on  the  judg- 
ment, which  daily  bring  up  thoughts 
such  as  a  man  would  gladly  banish, 
which  force  hhn  into  moods  of  feeing 
irritating  at  the  moment,  and  wearing 
to  the  animal  spirits, — these  derange- 
ments are  universal. 

From  the  greater  alike  and  the 
lesser,  no  man  can  free  himself  but 
in  the  proportion  of  his  available 
knowledge  applied  to  his  own  animal 
system,  and  of  the  surroimding  cir- 
cumstan^Ies,  as  constantly  acting  on 
that  system.  Would  we,  then,  (fesire 
that  every  man  should  interrupt  his 
proper  studies  or  pursuits  for  the  sake 
of  studying  medicme  ?  Not  at  all :  nor 
is  that  requisite.  The  laws  of  health 
are  as  simple  as  the  elements  of  arith- 
metic or  geometrv.  It  is  required  only 
that  a  man  should  open  his  eyes  to  per- 
ceive the  three  great  forces  which  sup- 
port health. 

They  are  these :  1.  The  blood  re- 
quires exercise :  2.  The  g[reat  central 
oi^gan  of  the  stomach  requires  adapta- 
tion of  diet:  3.  The  nervous  system 
requires  repilaritjr  of  sleep.  In  those 
three  functions  of  sleep,  diet,  exercise: 
is  contained  the  whole  economy  or 
health.  AH  three  of  course  act  and 
re-act  upon  each  other :  and  all  three 
are  woefully  deranged  by  a  London 
life— above  all,  by  a  pariiamentaiy 
life.  As  to  the  first  point,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  any  torpor  or  even  lerUor  in 
the  blood,  such  as  scarcely  cgrpresses 
itself  sensibly  throcufh  the 'pulse,  ren- 
ders that  fluid  less  able  to  resist  the  first 
actions  of  disease.     As  to  the  second, 


*^*  Oiu  man  of  each  thousand:*^  in  several  nations  that  has  been  found  to  be  the 
average  proportion  of  the  insane.  Bat  this  caleulation  has  never  been  made  to  hi. 
elode  all  the  slighter  oases.  It  is  not  impoenble  that  at  some  periods  the  whole 
homan  laoe  may  have  been  partially  insane. 
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a  man  comptex  subject,  lockUy  we 
benefit  not  by  oar  own  brief  ezpehenee 
excfavively ;  evory  man  benefits  prac- 
tically by  tbe  traditiooal  experience 
ef  agee,  which  conetitutes  tbe  culinary 
expeiieoce  in  every  land  and  eveiy 
fceuDchoM.  The  inheritance  of  know- 
ledge, which  every  generation  re- 
edvee,  as  to  the  lakibrity  of  this  or 
tiaat  aitide  of  diet,  operates  contmoally 
mpravenling  dishes  from  being  brought 
to  table.  Each  man's  separate  ezpe- 
lienee  does  somethii^  to  arm  him 
against  the  temptation  when  it  is 
oiered;  and  agam,  the  traditional 
experience  fiur  ofteoer  intercepts  the 
temptation*  As  to  the  third  head,  sUejh 
this  of  all  is  the  most  immediately 
fitted  by  nature  to  the  relief  of  the 
biaia  and  its  exquisite  machinery  of 
■erves  : — it  is  the  function  of  health 
most  attended  to  in  our  navr ;  and  of 
all  it  is  the  one  most  painfully  ravaged 
by  a  London  USb. 

Thus  it  would  appear,  that  the 
three  great  kws  of  health,  vis.  motian, 
f«s<,and  Umpermneey  (or,  by  a  more 
adequate  QX]»essioB,  adoplationto  ike 
ergon,)  are,  in  a  certain  gross  way. 
taught  to  every  man  by  his  personal 
experience.  •  The  difficulty  is  as  in 
so  many  other  cases— not  for  the  un- 
daistanding,  but  for  the  will— not  to 
know,  ,bat  to  execute. 

Now  here  steps  in  Casuistry  with 
two  tremwidouB  suggestions,  sufficient 
to  alarm  any  thougbtfiil  man,  and  rouse 
him  more  efl^t^y  to  the  perform* 
ance  of  his  doty. 

Fnst,  that  under  the  same  law  (what- 
ever that  law  may  be)  which  makes 
suicide  a  crime,  must  the  neglect  of 
health  be  a  crime?  For  thus  stand  the 
.two  accounts: — By  suickle  you  have 
cot  offa  portion  unknoum  from  your 
life :  yean  it  may  be,  bat  possibly  only 
days.  By  neglect  of  health  you  have 
cut  off  a  portum  unknown  from  your 
fife :  days  it  may  be,  but  also  by  pes- 
dbili:^  years.  So  the  practical  result 
may  be  the  same  in  either  case  ;  or, 
poasibly,  the  least  is  suicide.  «^  Yes/' 
yon  reply,  ^  the  practicai  results— but 
not  the  purpose— not  the  intenti<m-— 
pgr^  not  the  oime."  Certainly  not : 
in  the  one  case  the  result  arises  from 
abeolute  predetermination,  with  the 
whole  enei^ies  of  the  will ;  m  the 
other  it  arises  in  spite  of  your  will, 
(meaning  jour  choice) — it  arises  out 
of  human  mfirmity.  But  still  the  dif. 
fierence  is  as  between  choosing  a  crime 
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for  its  own  sake,  and  falling  into  it 
from  strong  temptation. 

Secondly,  that  in  every  case  of  dutv 
unfulfilled,  or  duty  imperfectly  fulfilled, 
in  consequence  of  illness,  languor,  de» 
cayiiig  spirits,  ^c,  there  is  a  high  pro- 
bability (under  the  the  age  of  sixty.five 
almost  a  certainty)  that  a  part  of  tbe 
obstacle  is  due  to  self-neglect.  No 
man  that  lives  but  loses  some  of  his 
time  fix>m  ill  health,  or  at  least  from 
the  incipieat  fcvms  of  ill  health — bad 
spirits,  or  indisposition  to  exertion. 
Now,  taking  men  even  as  they  arsv 
statistical  societies  have  ascertained 
that,  from  the  ages  of  twenty  to  sixty- 
five,  ill  health,  such  as  to  interrupt 
daily  labour,  averages  from  seven  davs 
to  about  fourteen  per  annum.  In  the 
best  circumstances  of  climate,  occupa* 
tion,  &c.,  one  fifty-second  part  of  the 
time  perishes  to  the  species — in  the 
least  favourable,  two  socn  parts.  Con- 
sequently, in  the  forty-five  years  from 
twenty  to  sixty.five,  not  very  far  from 
a  year  perishes  on  an  average  to  every 
man — ^to  some  as  much  more.  A  con- 
siderable part  even  of  this  loss  is  due 
to  neglect  or  mismanagement  of  health. 
But  this  estimate  records  only  the  loss 
of  time  in  a  pecuniary  sense  ;  which 
lossi  being  powerfully  restrained  by 
self-interest,  will  be  the  least  possible 
under  the  cuvumstances.  The  k)ss  of 
energy,  as  applied  to  duties  not  con* 
nected  with  any  sel^interest,  will  be 
for  more.  In  so  far  as  that  loss  ema- 
nates from  defect  ^of  spirits,  or  other 
modes  of  vital  torpor,  such  as  neglect 
of  health  has  either  caused  or  promoted, 
and  care  mi^ht  have  prevented,  in  so 
for  the  omission  is  charged  to  our  own 
responsibility.  Many  men  fancy  that 
the  sU^t  injuries  done  by  each  single 
act  of  mtemperance,  are  like  the  ^o- 
meration  of^  moonbeams  upon  moon- 
beams—myriads will  not  amount  to  a 
positive  value.  Periiaps  they  are 
wrong;  possibly  every  act — nay,  every 
separate  pulse  or  throb  of  intemperate 
seiwation-— is  numbered  in  our  own 
after  actions  ;  reproduces  itself  in  some 
future  perplexity ;  comes  back  in  some 
reversionary  shape  that  injures  the 
freedotn  of  action  for  all  men,  and 
makes  ^ood  men  afflicted.  At  all 
events,  it  is  an  undeniable  foot,  tti&t 
many  a  case  of  difilculty,  which  in 
apology  for  ourselves  we  very  truly 
plead  to  be  insurmountable  by  fiur 
existing  energies,  has  borrowed  ^  its 
sting  from  previous  acts  or 
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of  our  own :  it  might  wM,  kave  been 
insunnountable,  had  we  better  cherish- 
ed our  physical  resources.  For  in. 
stance,  of  such  a  man  it  is  said — 
be  did  not  assist  in  repelling  an  injury 
from  bis  friend  or  bis  native  land. 
**  True,''  says  his  apologist,  ^  but  you 
would  not  require  him  to  do  so  when 
be  labours  under  paralysis  V*  '<  No, 
certainly ;  but,  perhaps,  be  might  iwt 
have  laboured  under  paralysis  bad  be 
uniformly  taken  care  iiYm  health."* 

Let  not  the  reader  suspect  us  of  the 
Popish  doctrine,  that  men  are  to  enter 
hereafter  into  a  separate  reckoning  for 
each  separate  act,  or  to  stand  at  all 
upon  their  own  merits.  That  reckon, 
ing,  we  Protestants  believe,  no  man 
could  stand  ;  and  that  some  other  re* 
source  must  be  bad  than  any  personal 
merits  of  the  individual  But  still  we 
should  recollect  that  this  doctrine, 
though  providing  a  refioge  for  past 
ofl^ces,  provides  none  for  such  of- 
fences as  are  committed  deliberately^ 
with  a  prospective  view  to  the  benefits 
cKf  such  a  refuge.  Ofi^nd  we  may, 
and  we  must :  but  then  our  <^nces 
must  come  out  of  mere  infirmity^not 
because  we  calculate  upon  a  laige  al- 
lowance bein^  made  to  us,  and  say  to 
ourselves,    '*  Let  ta  (ojbe  <nU  our  a(iIoiD- 

Casutftry,  therefore,  jusUy,  and  with- 
out infringing  any  truth  of  Christia&. 
ity,  urges  the  care  of  health  as  the 


basis  of  an  moial  acti«tt,  bacaaest  m 
^t,of  all  perfecH^  vohaUmrw  aotMi. 
Every  impulse  of  bad  health  jan  er 
untunes  some  string  in  the  fine  harp  of 
human  vohtion;  and  because  a  ■ 
cannot  be  a  moral  being  but  in 
proportkm  of  his  free  action*  iIm 
fore  it  is  dear  that  no  man  can  be  m 
a  high  sense  moral,  except  in  so  te 
as  through  health  he  commands  bii 
bodily  powen,  and  is  noi  commaadad 
by  them. 


Casb  II.— £mo«  €f  hotpiUMtf  in  ceOi. 
titn  wHk  Citric  Duties. 


Suppose  the  ease,  that,  taking  i 
ter  from  a  shower  of  rain  in  a  strangei^ 
boose,  you  discorer  proois  of  a  cohboo 
tion  with  smoggiers.  Take  this  for  oae 
pole  of  such  case,  the  trivial  extreoM ; 
then  for  the  other  pole,  tiM  mater  en. 
treme,  suppose  the  case,  Swt,  being 
bospitabiy  entertained,  and  happewng 
to  pass  the  night  ina  stiangor*s  hooM, 
you  are  so  unfortnotte  as  to  detaot 
mqueatioDable  prooli  of  some  dreni 
ful  crime»  say  murdeiv  peqietratedl  ia 
pajBt  times  by  one  of  the  family.  TIm 
priseiple  at  issue  is  the  same  in  both 
eases  :  vis.  the  command  resthif  vptm 
the  conscience  to  foiget  private  nniwi 
deration  and  peioounl  feelmgs  ia  tkm 
preeeoce  of  uxj  sdemn  duty;  yet 
merely  the  diffiNeoee  of  degree^  mtA 


•  With  respect  to  the  management  of  health,  although  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
like  the  **  primal  charities,'  in  the  lanffnage  of  Wordsworth,  in  proportion  to  its  im. 
portance  it  shines  alike  for  til,  and  is  diffused  universaily — ^yet  not  the  lets,  in  every 
age,  some  very  obstinate  prejudices  have  prevailed  to  darken  the  truth.  Thus  Dry. 
denavrtborizee  the  ooaeeit,  that  medicin6  can  never  be  nseftil  or  reqoisite,  becanoo 

*<  God  never  mads  bis  work  fot  raan  tomsndJ* 

To  mend  !  No,  glorious  John,  neither  physician  nor  patient  has  any  sach  presiins|^ 
tuous  fancy ;  we  take  medicine  to  mend  the  injuries  produced  by  oar  own  follj. 
What  the  medicine  mends  is  not  God's  work,  but  our  own.  The  medicine  is  a  plus 
certainly ;  but  it  is  a  plus  applied  to  a  minus  of  our  own  introdocinflr.  Even  in  tneoe 
days  of  practical  knowledge,  errors  prevail  on  the  subject  of  health  which  are  nei- 
ther trivial  nor  of  narrow  ooeratfon.  Universidly,  the  true  theory  of  digestion,  as 
partially  mifolded  in  Dr.  Wuson  PhitipPs  ej^ronents  on  rabbits,  to  so  fkr  mistakes, 
and  even  inverted—that  Lord  Byron,  when  seeking  a  dk>t  of  easy  dfgestkm, 
instead  of  resorting  to  animal  food  broiled  and  onderdons,  which  all  medical  men 
know  to  be  the  most  digestible  food,  took  to  a  vegetable  diet,  wbidi  requires  a  sla- 
flsach  of  extra  power.  The  same  eirer  is  seen  in  the  oommon  notion  abeol  the 
breakfast  of  ladies  in  Elizabeth's  days,  as  if  fit  only  for  ploughmen ;  whereas  it  is 
otir  breakfasts  of  slops  which  lequire  the  powerfU  organs  of  digestion.  The  sane 
erfor,  again,  is  current  in  the  notion  that  a  weak  watery  diet  is  fit  for  a  weak 
person.  Such  a  person  peculiarlv  requires  solid  food.  It  is  also  a  common  mistake 
to  suppose  that,  because  no  absofate  illness  is  caused  by  daily  errors  of  diet,  these 
errors  are  practically  cancelled.  Cowper  the  poet  delivers  the  very  just  opinion — 
that  all  disorders  of  nfunetUfn  (as,  suppose,  the  secretion  of  bile,)  sooner  or  later^  if 
'  not  ecMtected,  cease  to  be  fhntfUonal  borders,  and  become  organic. 
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■ot  any  at  al  in  the  kind  of  4iity» 
■pwikl  lead  pretty  generally  to  a  aepa- 
me  |»faeUeal  deoisKm  for  the  sereral 
ttmnu     in  the  last  of  the  two,  wfa&t- 
miffat  be  the  pain  to  a  person's 
_  J  be  would  feel  himself  to  have 
mo  ^wcretaon  or  choice  left.     Rereal 
ke  BMBt ;  not  only,  if  otherwise  re- 
vaaled,   he  most  come  forward  as  a 
witB0M,  hot,  a  not  Torealed,  he  nnist 
JMuuiice — he  must  lodge  an  inforraa- 
tioii,  and   that   instant^,   else   even 
in  law,  withont  qoestkm  of  morality, 
k»  aaakes  himself  a  party  to  the  crime 
«-^n  aceomplice  after  the  act.     That 
■Bgle  consideration  would  with  most 
men  at  once  eat  short  afi  deliberation. 
Aad  yet  even  in  such  a  sitnatioD,  tliere 
k  «  poesible  varie^  of  the  case  that 
■igfat  alter  its  eorapleanon.     K  the 
enne  had' been  committed  many  years 
bated,  and  nnder  cireumstaneee  which 
praahidad  all  fear  that  the  same  temp- 
or  the  same  provocation  shonld 
again,  most   reflecting  people 
think  it  the  better  comve  to 
leave  the  criminal  to  his  tonsrience. 
Often  in  each  denonciations  it  is  cer- 
tain that  human  impertinence^  and  the 
afiiit  irfaidi  sustains  the  habit  of  goe- 

aand  mere  incontinence  of  secretin 
▼ntear  craviajg  fcr  being  the 
amhor  (?  a  nenntion,  have  fer  mote 
sfeM  led  to  the  pobhcation  of  tho 
than  any  concern  for  the  in- 
I'of  morali^. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  respect  to 
Hm  sUgfater  extrsme— vis.  in  a  case 
where  the  efl^nee  is  entirely  created 
by  the  law,  with  no  natnral  torpitade 
about  it,  and  besides  (which  is  a  strong 
aigament  in  the  case)  enjoying  no 
special  fiicilities  of  escaping  justice— 
no  man  in  the  drcorastances  supposed 
would  have  a  reason  for  hesitating. 
The  laws  of  hospitality  are  of  ever- 
lasting obligation:  thc^  are  equally 
binding  on  the  host  and  on  the  guest 
Coming  under  a  man's  roof  for  one 
moment,  in  the  clear  character  of 
guest,  creates  an  absolute  sanctity  in 
Uie  consequent  relations  which  con* 
sect  the  parties.  That  is  the  popular 
feelbg.  The  king  in  the  old  ballads 
is  ahravs  represented  as  feeling  that 
it  would  be  damnable  to  make  a  le^l 
cflhnce  out  of  his  own  venison  which 
be  had  eaten  as  a  guest  There  is  a 
cleaving  pollution,  like  that  of  the 
Syrian  leprosy,  in  the  act  of  abusing 
four  privileges  as  a  guest,  or  in  any 
way   profiting  by  your   opportonitieB 


as  a  guest,  to  the  ii^idt  of  your  con- 
fiding host.  Henrv  Yll.,  tboogfa  a 
prince,  was  no  gentleman  ;  and  in  the 
lamous  case  of  his  dining  with  Lord 
Oxford,  and  saying  at  fats  departure, 
with  reference  to  an  infraction  of  his 
recent  statute,  «<  Mv  Lord,  I  thank 
you  for  my  good  cheer,  but  my  At- 
torney must  speak  with  von;"  Lord 
Oxford  might  have  justfy  retorted, 
« If  he  does,  then  posterity  wiU  speak 
pretty  plainly  with  your  Majestv  f* 
tor  it  was  in  the  character  of  Lord 
Oxford's  guest  that  he  had  learned  the 
infraction  of  bis  law.  Mean  time  the 
general  rule,  and  the  rationale  of  the 
rule,  in  such  cases,  appears  to  be  this  : 
whenever  there  is,  or  can  be  imagined, 
a  sanctity  in  the  obligations  on  one 
side^  and  only  a  benefit  of  expediency 
in  the  obligations  upon  the  other,  the 
latter  must  give  away.  For  the  detec- 
tion of  smuggling,  (the  particular 
offence  supposed  in  the  case  stated,) 
society  has  an  express  and  separate 
machmery  maintained.  If  theff  acti- 
vity droqis,  that  is  the  business  of 
government  In  such  a  case,  govern- 
ment is  entitled  to  no  aid  from  private 
citizens ;  on  the  express  understanding 
that  no  aid  must  be  expected,  has  so 
expensive  an  establishment  been  sub- 
mitted to.  Each  individual  refuses 
to  paiticipate  in  exposure  of  such 
dances,  for  the  same  reason  that  he 
refuses  to  keep  the  street  clean  even 
before  his  own  door — he  has  ahready 

Cid  for  haviqg  such  work  discharged 
'  proxy. 


Cass  IIL    GWng  Ckaraeter$  to  Sir. 
vantM  who  have   mioeondueied  them- 


Nocaseso  constantly  arises  to  per- 
plex the  conscience  in  private  life  as 
this— which  in  principle  is  almost 
beyond  solutioa  ^  Sontetimes,  indeed, 
the  coarse  realities  of  law  step  in  to 
cot  that  Qordian  knot  which  no  man 
can  untie  t  ilnr  it  is  an  actionable 
oflbnee  to  give  a  character  wilfully 
felse^  That  little  feet  at  once  exor. 
otses  all  aerial  phantoms  of  the  con* 
science.  True:  but  this  coarse  ma- 
chmery applies  only  to  those  cases  in 
which  the  servant  has  been  guilty  in  a 
way  amenable  to  law.  In  any  case 
short  of  thatt  no  plaintiff  would  choose 
to  face  the  risks  of  an  action  ;  nor 
omM  be  mtain  it:  the   defendai* 
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would  always  have  a  sufficient  reeoorce 
in  the  vagueness  and  lai^  latitude 
allowed  to  opinion  when  estimating 
the  qualities  of  a,  servant.  Almost 
universally,  therefore,  the  case  comes 
back  to  the  forum  of  conscience.  Now 
in  that  iforum  how  stands  the  pleading! 
Too  certainly,  we  will  suppose,  that 
the .  servant  has  not  satisfied  your 
reasonable  expectations.  This  truth 
you  would  have  no  difficulty  in  declar- 
ing  ;  here,  as  much  as  anywhere  else, 
you  would  feel  it  unworthy  of  your 
own  inte^ty  to  equivocate— you  open 
vour  writmg-desk,  and  sit  down  to  tell 
the  mere  truth  in  as  few  words  as 
possible.  But  then  steps  in  the  consi- 
deration, that  to  do  this  without  dis. 
g;uise  or  mitigation,  is  oftentimes  to 
sign  a  warrant  for  the  ruin  of  a  fellow- 
creature — and  that  fellowcreature 
possibly  penitent,  in  any  case  thrown 
upon  your  mercy.  Who  can  stand 
this  1  In  lower  walks  of  life,  it  is  true 
that  mistresses  often  take  servants 
without  any  certificates  of  character^ 
but  in  higher  grades  this  is  notoriously 
uncommon,  and  in  great  cities  dange- 
rous. Besides,  the  candidate  may 
happen  to  be  a  delicate  girl,  incapable 
^  the  hard  labour  incident  to  such  a 
lower  establishment.  Here,  then,  is  a 
case  where  conscience  says  into  your 
left  ear— JVot  justUia,  rvat  c<Rhm^ 
**  Do  your  duty  without  looking  to 
consequences."  Mean  time  into  the 
right  ear  conscience  says,  *<  But  mark, 
in  that  case  possibly  you  consign  this 
poor  girl  to  prostitution.*^  Lord  Nel- 
•oo,  as  is  well  known,  was  once  placed 
in  a  dilemma  equally  trying  :*  on  one 
side,  an  iron  tongue  sang  out  from  the 
commander-in-cmef— r«lrea/  y  on  the 
other,  his  own  oracular  heart  sang  to  him 
-'^advance.  How  he  decided  is  well 
known ;  and  the  words  in  which  he 
proclaimed  his  decision  ought  to  be 
embli^ned  for  ever  as  the  noblest  of 
all  recorded  repartees.  Waving  his  hand 
towards  the  Admiral's  ship,  he  said  to 
his  own  officers,  wh6  reported  the  sig- 
nal of  recall— «  You  may  see  it;  I 
cannot :  you  know  I  am  blind  on  that 
side/'  Oh,  venerable  blindness  !  im. 
mortal  blindness !    None  so  Seaf  as 


those  who  wiU  xiot  hear ;  none  00 
gloriously  blind  as  those  who  will  not 
see  any  danger  or  difficulty — ^who  have 
a  dark  eye  on  that  side,  whilst  they 
reserve  another  blazing  like  a  meteor 
for  honour  and  thei^country'•  intereot. 
Most  of  us,  we  presume,  m  the  caae 
stated  about  the  servant,  hear  but  the 
whispering  voice  of  conscience  as  re- 
gards the  truth,  and  her  thunderii^ 
voice  as  regards  the  poor  girl*^  inte^ 
rest.  In  doing  this,  however,  we  (and 
doubtless  others)  usually  attempt  to 
compromise  the  opposite  su^geslioiiB 
of  conscience  by  some  such  Jesuitical 
device  as  this.  We  dwell  pointedly 
upon  those  good  qualities  which  the 
servant  really  possesses,  and  evade 
speaking  of  any  others.  *  But  how*  if 
minute,  searching,  and  circumstantial 
inquiries  axe  made  by  way  of  letter  I 
In  that  case,  we  afi^t  to  have  noticed 
only  such  as  we  can  answer  with  sue- 
cess,  passing  the  dangerons  ones  aa  wo 
many  rocks,  mb  sMentio.  All  this  is 
not  quite  right,  you  thmk,  reader. 
Why,  no  :  so  think  we :  but  what  aU 
ternative  is  allowed  !  ««  Say,  ye  ae- 
verest,  what  would  ye  have  done?** 
In  veiy  truth,  this  is  a  dilemma  far 
which.  Casuistry  is  not  a  match  ;  on- 
less,  indeed,  Casuistry  as  armed  and 
equipped  in  the  acbocA  of  Ignathv 
Loyola.  But  that  is  with  us  repeted 
a  piratical  Casuistry.  The  wbde 
estate  of  a  servant  lies  in  his  capacity 
of  serving  ;  and  often,  if  you  tell  the 
truth,  by  one  word  you  rain  this  estate 
fat  ever.  Mean  thne,  a  case  veiy 
much  of  the  same  quality,  and  of  even 
greater  difficulty,  is — 

Case  IV.—    Crimmal  Pt^sumtUm  rf 
Fraudulent  ServanU. 

Any  reader,  who  is  not  deeply  read 
in  the  economy  of  English  life,  will 
have  a  most  inadequate  notion  of  the 
vast  extent  to  which  this  case  occuia. 
We  are  well  assured,  (for  our  infor. 
mation  comes  from  quarters  juikiaOiy 
convejsant  with  the  question,)  that  in 
no  other  channel  of  human  life  does 
there  flow  one-hundredth  part  of  tlie 


♦  "  Once  placed  in  a  dilemma  .•»»  viz.— On  the  first  expedition  trainst  Copen- 
hagen, (in  1801.)      He  was  unfortunately  second  in  command  ;  hw  principal,  a 


brave  man  in  person,  wanted  moral  coura] 
trying  ihape.   And  had  he  not  been  blei 
ke  must  have  returned  home  refnfeet^, 


m — he  could  not  fece  responaibility  in  a 
a  with  a  disobedient  second  in  commaDd, 
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)  9m4  the  ImOtf  wbieh  tre 
allied  into  aclioD  by  the  relatioD  b*- 
tw«es  injmred  mastera  and  their  ser- 
ibhIb.  We  are  infomied  tbat»  were 
«vieiY  third  charge  porBoed  eMbotnal- 
l^y  faa)f  nhe  coorte  in  Europe  would 
not  ei^lce  fcnr  the  oaeee  of  eriminality 
whish  emerge  in  London  akme  nnder 
tfas  head.  All  England  wonld»  in  the 
aense  of  five  revolving  yeara,  have 
piiMWil  nnder  the  torture  of  iubpana^ 
9B  witnesBee  for  the  proeeeotion  or  the 
defence.  Tbie  midtipKeation  of  caeea 
WBBBB  from  the  coincidenee  of  hourly 
efipurtMPity  with  howiy  temptation, 
bcih  carried  to  the  extreme  verge  of 
poaihility,  and  gemwaOy  faNinff  in 
witk  youth  in  the  oflbndora.  These 
agpwrmtione  of  the  danger  are  tloee 
Mverai  palliatiane  of  the  crime,  and 
tiiey  have  weight  allowed  to  them  by 
the  ioMgent  feelings  of  maeters  in  a 
eoneneoding  degree ;  not  one  caee 
eat  off  six  eoore  that  are  discovered 
(while,  perhaps,  another  sue  score  go 
udiseovered)  being  ever  prosecuted 
with  ngour  and  eflbct. 

In  tbia  universal  laxity  of  temper 
has  an  injory  too  serious  to  public 
morals ;  and  the  crinse  reprcMluoes 
ilsetf  abundantly  under  an  indulgence 
so  Cfanstian  in  its  motive,  but  unfor- 
tonatety  operating  with  the  fall  efieot 
ef  genial  cidture.  Masters^  who  have 
mSie  themselves  notorious  by  indi»' 
criminate  foigiveness,  might  be  re- 
pteseDted  symbolically  as  gardenem 
wmtetmg  and  tending  hixuriant  crops 
of  crime  in  hol-beds  or  foreing- 
honses.  In  London,  many  are  the 
tradesmen  who,  being  reflective  as 
wen  as  benevolent,  perceive  that 
eomething  is  aniisB  in  the  whde  sys- 
tem. In  part  the  hw  has  been  to 
Mame^  stmiiilatiiig  fiilse  mercy  by 
pODishment  disproportioned  to  the 
eflbnee.  But  many  a  judicioys  mas- 
Iff  has  seen  canse  to  sospect  Ms 
esm  lenity  as  more  mischievously  op- 
emive  even  than  the  law's  hardness, 
•ad  as  an  eflbminate  swrender  to 
h&DirioQs  sensibilities.  Those  have 
not  been  the  seversst  masters  whose 
names  are  attached  to  &tal  prosecu- 
tkne :  att  tiie  ceotrary,  three  out  of 
tiur  have  been  persons  who  looked 


iBfwaM  to  gedcvai 
havmgt  therefore,  been  isbre  thaa 
Qsually  thoughtAil,  were,  for  that 
reason,  likely  to  be  more  than  usually' 
humane.  They  did  not  sufibr  the 
less  acutely,  because  their  foelingv 
fan  counter  to  the  coarse  of  what 
they  believed  to  be  their  duty.  Pro- 
secutors often  rieep  with  less  tran- 
quillity durinf^  the  pr<^reMS  of  a  judi> 
etai  proceedmg  tiian  the  objects  of 
the  prosecution.  An  English  jud^ 
of  the  last  century,  celebrated  knt  ms 
uprightness,  used  to  bahmoe  against 
that  pity  so  m^eh  vaunted  for  the 
criminal,  the  duty  of  <*  a  pity  to  UmT 
eoinitry*''  But  private  prosecutors  of 
their  own  servants,  often  feel  both 
modes  of  pity  at  the  same  moment. 

For  this  diilculty  a  book  of  Casuistiy 
might  suggest  a  variety  of  resouroesf 
not  so  much  adapted  to  a  ease  of  that 
nature  already  existing,  as  to  the  prsi^ 
vention  of  future  cases.  Every  modis 
of  trust  or  delegated  duty  would  sug- 
gest its  own  separate  improvements  ; 
but  all  improvements  must  fell  under 
two  genuu^  heads — ^first,  the  diminu- 
tion of  temptatioa,  either  by  abridgmg 
the  amount  of  tnist  reposed ;  or,  when 
that  is  d^kmlt,  by  shortening  iUi  disi 
ration,  and  multiplying  the  counter, 
checks :  secondly,  by  the  moderatica 
of  the  punishment  in  the  event  of  de* 
tectien,  as  the  sole  means  of  reconeil* 
ing  the  public  oonsctence  to  the  iaw» 
aim  dimmisfaing  the  chances  of  impi^ 
nity.  There  is  a  nMmerable  proof  of 
the  rash  extent  to  which  the  Lpndos 
tradesmen,  at  one  time,  carried  their 
confidence  in  servanta  80  many 
clerks,  or  apprentices,  were  allowed  to 
hold  laiye  balances  of  money  in  their 
hands  thvoqgh  the  intervals  of  tbair 
periodical  settings,  that  durii^  the 
Pariiamentary  vrar  multitudes  wefn 
tempted,  by  that  single  causey  inte 
absconding.  They  had  always  a  rejfoge 
in  the  camps«  And  the  loss  sustained 
in  this  way  was  so  heavy,  when  all 
payments  were  made  in  gold,  that  to 
this  one  evil  suddenly  assuming  aehape 
of  exeess,  v  ascribed,  by  some  writersi 
the  firit  establishment  of  goldsmiths  as 
bankers.* 

Two  other  weighty  consideratioas 


•«  FtTMt  ettahlUhmemt  of  goMimiths  as  hanker^/*  Goldsmiths  certainly  acted 
in  that  capacity  from  an  earlier  period.  But  from  this  era,  until  the  formatioii 
ef  the  Bank  of  England  in  169o,  they  sntered  more  fiilly  upon  the  functions  ef 
bankeri,  iasnhig  notes  which  pwwd  eurraia  in  LsBdffB. 
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ftttaoh  to  thif  bead— 1.    The  knoini 

&ct  that  laj^e  bleaches  of  tni^  and 
embezzlementi,  are  gr^tly  on  the  in- 
orease,  and  have  been  since  the  memo- 
sftble  case  of  Mr.  Fauntleroy.  Ame- 
nca  iS)  and  will  be  for  ages,  a  city  of 
refuge  for  this  form  of  gmlt  2.  That 
the  great  training  of  the  conscience  in 
all  which  regar£  pecuniary  justice 
and  fidelity  to  engagements,  lies 
through  the  discipline  aM  tyroctnium 
of  the  humbler  ministerial  offices*- 
those  of  clerks,  book-keeperst  appren- 
tices. The,  law  acts  through  these 
offices,  for  the  unconfirmed  conscience, 
as  leadinMtringt  to  an  in&nt  in  its 
earliest  effi)rts  at  walking;.  It  forces 
to  go  right,  until  the  choice  may  be 
supposed  trained  and  folly  developed. 
That  is  the  great  fonction  of  the  law ; 
a  fonction  which  it  will  perform  with 
oaoce  or  less  success,  as  it  is  more  or 
less  fitted  to  win  the  oocdial  support 
•I  masters. 


Here  is  a  special «« title,*'  (to  speak 
with  the  civil  lawyers,)  under  that 
general  claim  put  in^for  England  with 
respect  to  a  moral  pre-eminence 
amongpst  the  nations,  liany  are  they 
who,  in  regions  widely  apart,  have 
Bolieed  with  honour  the  English  supe- 
riority in  the  article  of  venerati<m  for 
truth.  Not  many  yean  ago,  two 
Enfrlishmen,  on  their  road  ov^land  to 
India,  fell  in  with  a  royal  corUgt^  and 
ioon  after  with  the  prime  minister  and 
the  crown  prince  of  Persia.  The 
prince  bonourad  them  with  an  inter- 
view ;  both  parties  bemg  on  horseback, 
tad  the  convenation  therefore  redu.* 
eed  to  the  pdnts  of  nearest  interest 
Amongst  theses  was  the  English  cba. 
lacter.  Upon  this  the  princess  remark 
was— 4bat  what  had  most  impressed 
him  with  respect  for  England  and  her 
institutions  was«  the  remarkable  spirit  of 
trutb-spedcing  which  distinguished  her 
SODS ;  as  supposing  her  institutions  to 
grow  out  of  her  sons,  aod  her  sons  out 
of  her  institutions.  And  indeed  well 
he  might  liavc  this  feeling  by  corapa- 
mon  with  his  own  countrymen :  Per. 

ans  have  no  |»rinctp2ef  apparently  on 
this  point— all  is  impulse  and  accident 
of  feeling.  Thus  the  journal  of  the 
two  Persian  princes  in  London,  as 
iateljr  reported  in  the  newspapers,  is 
one  tissue  of  folsehoods :  aot,  most  un- 


doubted, from  any  prnpeseofdaoeir. 
ing,  but  from  the  overmasterinfjf  habit 
((Perished  by  their  whole  training  and 
experience)  of  repeating  every  thing 
in  a  spirit  oif  amplification,  with  a  view 
to  the  wander  only  of  the  hearer.  Th« 
Persians  are  notoriously  the  French* 
men  of  the  East :  the  same  gaiety,  the 
same  levity,  the  same  want  of  depth 
both  as  to  feehng  and  principle.  The 
Turks  are  much  nearer  to  the  Englishe 
the  same  gravity  of  temperament,  the 
same  meditativeness,  the  same  stern- 
ness of  principle.  Of  all  European 
nations,  the  French  is  that  which  least 
regards  truth.  The  whole  ^nrit  of 
their  private  memoirs  and  thevaneo* 
dotes  illustrates  this.  To  point  an 
anecdote  or  a  repartee,  there  is  no  ex- 
travagance of  folsehood  that  the 
French  will  not  endure.  What  nation 
but  the  French  wouki  have  tolerated 
that  monstrous  fiction  about  La  Fon- 
taine, by  way  of  illustrating  his  sup- 
posed abeence  of  mind— vn.  that,  on 
meeting  his  own  son  in  a  friend's 
house,  he  expressed  his  admiration  of 
the  young  man,  and  begged  to  know 
his  name.  The  fact  probably  m^ 
have  been  that  La  Fontaine  was  not 
liable  to  any  absence  at  all :  appa- 
rently this  ^  distraction''  was  assuined 
as  a  means  of  making  a  poor  sortof 
sport  for  his  friends.  Like  many  aiw 
other  man  in  such  circumstances,  he 
saw  and  entered  into  the  fon  which  hie 
own  imaginary  forgetfubess  produced. 
But  were  it  otherwise,  who  can  be. 
lieve  so  outrageous  a  self-forgetfiil- 
ness  as  that  which  would  darken  his 
eyes  to  the  very  pictures  of  his  own 
hearth  1  Were  such  a  thing  possible, 
were  it  even  real,  it  would  still  be  lin- 
ble  to  the  just  objection  of  the  critioa 
-—that,  being  marveUous  in  appear- 
ance, even  as  a  fact  it  ought  not  to  be 
brought  forward  for  any  purpose  of 
wit,  but  only  as  a  truth  of  pbysiokgy, 
or  as  a  fact  in  the  records  of  a  eur. 
geoo.  The  <»  ifneniuhu  od^*  is  too 
strong  in  euch  cases,  and  it  adheres  to 
three  out  of  every  four  French  anee- 
dotes.  The  French  taste  is,  indeed, 
any  thing  but  good  in  all  that  depart- 
ment or  wit  uad  humour.  And  the 
ground  lies  in  their  national  want  of 
veracity.  To  return  to  England— 
and  having  cited  an  Oriental  witness 
to  the  En^ish  character  on  this  point, 
let  us  now  cite  a  most  observing  one 
in  the  West.  Kant,  in  ESnigsDeig', 
was  euiBoanded  by  Finglishmon,  aiul 
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Kilfliah  atlicleitfB,  foreign  and  ^iglish 
OMroliants;  and  he  pronouDced  the 
main  cluuracteristic  feature  of  the  £og- 
lirii  as  a  nation  to  lie  in  their  levere 
reference  ibr  truth.  This  from  him 
was  no  tilight  praise ;  £or  such  was  the 
flIresB  he  kid  upon  veracity,  that  upon 
this  one  quality  he  planted  the  whole 
edifice  of  moral  excellence.  General 
ategri&y  could  not  exist,  he  held,  with- 
out veracity  as  its  basis ;  nor  that  basis 
exist  without  superinducing  general  in* 


This  opinion,  perhaps,  many  beside 
Kant  will  see  cause  to  approve.  For 
oonelves  we  can  truly  say--aever  did 
we  know  a  human  being,  boy  or  girl, 
who  b^gan  life  as  an  habitual  undeN 
vainer  oif  truth,  that  did  not  afterwards 
exhibit  a  character  conformable  to  that 
beginning — such  a  character  as,  how- 
ever superficially  correct  under  the 
steadying  hand  of  self-interest,  was  not 
in  a  lower  key  of  moral  feeling  as  well 
as  of  principle. 

But  out  of  this  honourable  regard  to 
voAcity  in  Immanuel  Kant,  branched 
out  a  principle  in  Casuistry  which  most 
people  will  pronounce  monstrous.  It 
Das  occasioned  much  disputing  back- 
wards and  forwards.  But  as  a  practi- 
cal principle  of  conduct,  (for  which 
Kant  meant  it,)  inevitably  it  must  be 
rejected — if  for  no  other  reason,  be- 
eanse  it  is  at  open  war  with  the  laws 
and  jurisprudence  of  all  Christian  Eu- 
rope. Kant's  doctrine  was  this ;  and 
the  illustrative  case  in  which  it  is  in- 
volved, let  it  be  remembered,  is  his 
own : — So  sacred  a  thing,  said  he,  is 
truth — that  if  a  murderer,  pursuing  an- 
other with  an  avowed  purpose  of  kiU- 
'mg  him,  were  to  ask  of.  a  third  person 
by  what  road  the  fleeing  party  had  fled, 
that  peraoD  is  bound  to  give  him  tme 
iDfonnation.  And  you  are  at  liberty  to 
ioi^toee  this  third  person  a  wife,  a 
daughter,  or  under  any  conceivable  ob- 
^gaticHis  of  love  and  duty  to  the  fogi- 
tive.  Now  this  is  monstrous:  and 
Kant  himself  with  all  his  parental  fond- 
ness  foir  the  doctrine,  would  certainly 
have  been  recalled  to  sounder  thoughts 
by  these  two  considerations*- 

litf,  That,  by  all  the  codes  of  law 
received  throughout  Europe,  he  who 
acted  upon  Kant's  principle  would  be 
held  a  jiartieeps  crtfmms— an  accom- 
plice bdbre  the  feet 

2dt  That,  in  reality,  a  just  principle 
m  kridng  under  Kant's  error ;  but  a 


priDdple  tranalated  fimn  its  props 
ground.  Not  truth,  mdividual  or  per- 
sonal—<oot  truth  of  mere  fecti,  but  truth 
doctrinal— the  truth  which  teaches,  the 
truth  which  changes  men  and  natioofl 
— this  is  the  truth  concerned  in  Kant's 
meaning,  had  he  explained  his  own 
meaning  to  himself  more  distinctly. 
With  respect  to  that  truth,  wheresoev.. 
er  it  hes,  Kant's  doctrine  applies— that 
all  men  have  a  riff ht  to  it ;  that  perhaps 
you  have  no  right  to  suppose  of  any 
race  or  nation  that  it  is  not  prepared  to 
receive  it;  and,  at  any  rate,  that  no 
circumstances  of  expedience  can  justiff 
you  in  keeping  it  back. 


VL— TAs  Cam  </  Charles  I. 

Many  cases  arise  from  the  life  and 
political  difficulties  of  Charles  I.  But 
there  is  one  so  peculiarly  pertinent  t^ 
an  essay  which  entertains  the  general 
question  of  Casuistry — its  legitimacy, 
its  value — that  with  this,  although  not 
properly  a  domestic  case,  or  only  such 
m  a  mixed  sense,  we  shall  conclude. 

No  person  ha^  been  so  much  aU 
tacked  for  his  scruples  of  conscience 
as  this  prince ;  and  what  seems  oddt 
enough,  no  person  has  been  so  much  at> 
tack^  for  resorting  to  books  of  Caen, 
istty,  and  for  encouraging  titerary  men 
to  write  books  oi  CasuiBtry.  Under 
his  suggestion  and  sanction,  Saundei^ 
son  wrote  his  book  on  the  obligation  of 
an  oath,  (for  which  there  was  surely 
reason  enough  in  days  when  the  deoK^- 
cratic  tribunals  were  forcing  men  to 
swear  ioinet  cetera  0  and,  by  an  inu 
pulse  originally  derived  from  him,  Jer^ 
my  Taylor  wrote  afterwards  his  Dudar 
I>iiMtoiUuimy  Bishop  Barlow  wrote  iui 
Cosef  ^  Cansoienes,  dtc  &c 

For  this  dedication  of  his  studies, 
Charles  has  been  plentifully  blamed  ia 
after  times.  He  was  seeking  evasions 
for  plain  duties,  sav  his  enemies.  H# 
was  arming  himself  for  intrigue  in  tb» 
school  of  Machiavel.  But  now  turn  to 
his  history,  and  ask  in  what  way  any 
man  could  have  extricated  himself  from 
that  labyrinth  which  invested  his  patii 
^  by  Casuistry.  Cases  the  most  di& 
cult  are  cffined  for  his  decision :  peae9 
for  a  distracted  nation  in  1647,  on 
terms  which  seemed  fetal  to  the  umk 
narcby ;  peace  for  the  same  nation  ui»* 
der  tlie  prospect  of  war  rising  up  again 
during  the  Isle  of  Wight  treaty  in 
104S|  bat  also  mder  the  certainty  of 
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ieitKOTingrtlMCAiiroh  of  England.  Oa 
the  one  ekle,  by  refusing,  he  seemed  to 
Asown  bis  duties  as  the  fitther  of  his 
people.  On  the  other  side,  hy  Tielding, 
fte  seemed  to  fnfget  his  coromalion  oath, 
mod  the  ultimate  interests  of  his  people 
•^to  merge  the  future  and  the  rever. 
flionary  in  the  present  and  the  ibgicive. 
It  was  not  within  the  possihilities  that 
he  could  so  aot  as  not  to  eifihnd  ono- 
hftlf  of  the  nation.  His  dire  calamity 
il  was,  that  he  must  be  hated^  act  how 
he  would,  and  must  be  condemned  by 
posterity.  I)id  his  enemies  allow  wr 
the  misery  of  this  internal  conflict  T 
Milton,  who  nerer  appears  to  more 
disadvantage  than  when  he  comes  for- 
ward against  his  sovereign,  is  indignant 
that  Charles  should  have  a  consolen<MB, 
or  plead  a  conscience,  in  a  public  mat- 
ter. Henderson,  the  celebrated  Scotch 
theologian,  came  post  from  Edinburgh 
to  London  (whence  he  went  to  New- 
castle) ezprefsly  to  combat  the  king's 
oorupM  And  be  also  (in  his  private 
letters^  seems  equally  enraged  as  M^ 
ton,  tnat  Charles  should  pretend  to 
any  private  conscience  in  a  state  ques- 


Now  let  US  ask— what  was  it  that 
or^lfinally  drove  Charles  to  books  of 
-Casuistryt  It  was  the  deep  shock 
which  he  received,  both  in  his  afl^ 
tions  and  his  conscience,  from  the  death 
of  Lord  Strafibrd.  ESvery  body  had  then 
told  him,  even  those  who  felt  how 
noch  the  law  must  be  outraged  to  ob- 
tain a  conviction  of  Lord  Straflbrd,  how 
many  principles  of  justice  must  be 
^shaken,  and  how  sadly  the  royal  word 
most  su^r  m  its  sanctity^yet  alt  had 
told  him  that  it  was  expeaient  to  sacri- 
Itoe  that  nobleman.  One  man  ought 
not  to  stand  between  the  khig  and  his 
alienated  people.  It  was  go^  far  the 
common  wel&re  that  Lo^  Strafibrd 
should  die.  Charles  was  unconvinced. 
He  was  sure  of  the  injustice ;  and  per. 
liaps  he  doubted  even  of  the  expedi- 
ence. But  his  very  vntues  were  armed 
acainst  his  peace.  In  all  parts  of  his 
\Se  self-distrust  and  diffidence  had 
marked  his  character.  What  was  he, 
a  single  person,  to  resist  so  many  wise 
-coonsellors,  and  what  in  a  representa- 
tire  sense  was  the  natkm  ranged  on 


theoCfaersidef  He  Yielded :  and itk 
not  loo  much  tesay  tliat  he  never  kid 
a  hapi^  day  afterwards,  llie  sUrrniff 
period  of  his  lifa  succeeded — the  periai 
ef  war,  camps,  treaties.  Much  time  was 
not  allowed  him  for  meditation.  B«t 
there  is  abundant  proof  that  such  tine 
as  he  had,  always  pointed  bis  thooghti 
backwards  to  the  afflicting  case  of 
Lord  Strafford.  This  he  often  spoke 
of  as  the  fnat  bkyt— the  ineflkoeaUe 
transgresaon  of  his  life.  For  this  he 
mourned  in  pemtential  words  yet  oa 
record.  To  this  he  traced  back  -the 
calamity  of  his  kitter  life.  Lord  Stra^ 
ford's  memorable  words—Mpat  ^t 
your  trust  in  princes,  nor  in  the  sonsof 
princes,''— raiMf  for  ever  in  his  ear. 
Lord  Strafford^  bk)od  lay  lice  a  corse 
upon  his  throne. 

Now,  by  what  a  pouited  anewer, 
drawn  from  this  one  case,  might  Charles 
have  replied  to  the  enemies  we  hav« 
notk)ed— 40  those,  like  so  many  hisUv 
rians  since  his  day,  who  taxed  him  with 
studying  Casuist^  for  the  purposes  of 
intriffu^— to  those,  like  Mihon  and 
Henderson,  who  taxed  him  whh  exer- 
cising his  private  conscience  on  pobfie 
questions? 

«« I  had  etudied  no  books  of  Caso- 
istry,"  he  might  have  replied,  ••  when 
I  made  the  sole  capHal  blunder  in  a 
case  of  conscience,  which  the  review  ef 
my  life  can  show. 

M I  did  not  insist  on  my  private  oon- 
scienoe  ;  woe  Is  me  that  I  did  not :  T 
yielded  to  what  was  called  the  pobhc 
conscience  in  that  one  case  which  has 
proved  the  affliction  of  my  life,  and 
which,  perhaps,  it  was  that  wrecked 
the  national  peace.'' 

A  more  plenary  answer  there  cannot 
be  to  those  who  supposethat  Casuistiy 
is  evaded  by  evading  books  of  Casn- 
istiy*  That  dread  forum  of  conscience 
will  for  ever  exist  as  a  tribunal  of  dM- 
culty.  The  discussion  must 
on  some  principles  or  other,  good 
bad ;  and  the  only  way  for  obtaini  _ 
light  is  by  clearing  np  the  ^frounds  S 
action,  and  apptjnng  the  nrmcipleeof 
moral  judgment  to  such  mcts  or 'cir- 
cumstances as  most  frequently  arise  to 
perplex  the  onderatanding,  or  thei 
tkmB^  or  the  cooacienee. 
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We  have  reaffoo  to  congratulate 
ourBelves  that  the  conqueat  made 
IB  Europe  by  Goths  and  Vandak, 
Franks  and  Saxons,  was  altogether  of  a 
difoent  nature  from  that  which  merely 
places  a  new  dynasty  upon  the  throne, 
and  that  the  conquenng  peq>Ie  became 
dieroselves  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as 
nilera  of  the  soil,  and  amalgamated 
with  the  nations  they  Mibdued.  We 
have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves 
that  no  warrior  chief,  fresh  from  his 
woods,  seized  hold  of  the  central  power, 
and  swayed  the  west  of  Europe  in  its 
combined  form.  It  is  well  that  no 
Attila — and  the  Hun  was  not  hr  from 
it— possessed  himself  of  a  wom-oot 
empire,  lifeless,  decked  only  in  the 
paiM^y  of  civilisation,  there  to  remain, 
Kke  a  decorated  corpse,  the  subject  of 
renewed  combat,  and  the  prize  of  the 
hst  victor  in  the  field.  Since  the  bar- 
barian was  to  come,  we  may  look  with- 
ovt  regret  at  that  dismemberment  of 
the  empire,  that  piece-meal  conquest 
and  slow  but  entire  appropriatimi, 
which  at  first  appear  in  so  ffreat  a  mea- 
iope  to  aggravate  the  caCimity.  For 
ttiany  centuries  nothing  but  mischief 
ssems  to  follow  from  his  irruption  and 
sMemeni ;  the  very  princifdes  of  civfl 
gpvAimient  are  lost  sight  of;  rude 
violence  every  where  prevails ;  leam^ 
iif  is  almost  extinct,  and  the  little 
leisiire  and  reflection  which  armed  out- 
tige  permits  to  others,  or  allows  to  it- 
wtff,  is  seized  on  and  approjMiated  by 
sopierstitiQo.  Every  where  darkness 
and  confuaoD.  But  by-and-by  the 
oloQd  rolls  c4  and  a  new  scene  pre- 
matB  itself;  and  now,  whete  otherwise 
a  jp'eat  empire  might  have  been  seen 
ikmng  to  sleep  at  the  very  best  m  base 
tnd  sordid  securi^,  there  is  beheld  a 
number  of  distinct  nations,  full  of 
vigour,  of  untameablo  spirit,  inventing 
new  modes  of  government,  and  pro- 
voknig  each  other  by  constant  rivalry, 
and  a  ceaseless  jealousy  of  each  other's 
power,  to  emulation  in  all  the  arts  both 
of  war  and  of  peace,  all  arts  by  which 
wealth  is  to  be  obtained  or  protected. 

Nay,  was  it  not  well  that  the  bar- 
barian did  come,  and  that  even  for  the 
interests  of  learning,  which  seem  to 
have  suQbred  roost  wofuUy  from  his 
advent  t  It  was  not,  we  need  hardly 
sajr,  such  an  empire  as  Augustus 
reigned  over  that  he    destroyed  and 


overran.  Soon  after  the  great  impe* 
rial  government  had  been  establishedy 
when  the  flush  of  its  novelty  and  the 
exultation  of  its  triumph  had  depaitedv 
literature  began  to  manifest  symptoms 
of  decay,  and  a  laasitode  and  monotony 
fell  upon  the  stationary  world.  B#- 
fore  the  reign  of  Constantine,  learning 
had  lamentably  declined  ;  and  how 
dark  ensuing  ages  might  have  become, 
without  aid  of  the  barbarian,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  An  old  despotism— 
and  a  despotism  is  soon  old,  while  free 
governments,  whatever  their  £uilts» 
however  fructioos  and  turbulent,  re- 
tain for  ever  the  vivacity  ol  yottth--«n 
M  despotism,  extending  over  a  wide 
territory,  appears  to  be  a  condition 
least  (M  all  |m>pitious  to  high  effi>rts  of 
literature ;  aflbrding,  as  it  does,  to  the 
peo{de  at  large  none  of  those  national 
cootrovenies  which  give  at  once  both 
scope  and  stimulant  to  intellectual  en- 
terprise. These  have  certainly  not 
been  wanting  to  modem  Europe,  since 
it  was  partitioned  and  re^colonized  by 
the  barbarian.  And  not  only  has  tm 
change'in  its  political  condition  pro* 
moted  mental  activity :  we  hoki  that 
even  that  muhiphd^  of  strange  lan- 
guages, which  grew  up  amongst  its 
new  inhabitants,  and  which  has  oftea 
been  looked  on  as  so  unpropitious  a 
circumstance,  and  has  teinpted  some 
men  of  ffreat  capaci^  for  wishing^ 
to  sigh  after  a  nmversai  tonjpie,  waub 
and  still  is,  in  reality  highly  fivoorabie 
to  intellectual '  effinrt  and  intellectual 
wealth.  Each  nation,  by  speaking  its 
separate  language^  has  had  its  own 
literature  to  construct— each  language 
has  been  a  fri9sh  soil  to  be  conquered 
and  taken  poesessioa  of  by  genius- 
each  people  mav  boast  their  own  ffreat 
poet  or  philosopher,  yet  has  there  oeen 
no  such  isolation  amongst  them,  hot 
that  each  has  partaken  and  appro- 
priated of  the  stores  of  the  other.  This 
state  of  things  has  all  the  advantaffe  of 
a  number  of  distinct  labcuratcnries  where 
each  chemist  plies  his  experiments 
apart,  not  uninformed,  however,  of  the 
results  which  others  have  obtaineiL 
The  same  topics  of  inquiry  have  occop 
pied  the  mind  of  the  Frank,  the  Ger- 
man, the  Englishman  ;  and  we  see  to 
this  day  how  the  torch  of  truth  is  made 
to  bum  more  bright  by  being  borne 
rapid^  from  ooontiy  to  country. 
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Amengst  the  new  products  fouiid 
crowiag  upon  the  old  soil  after  the 
ddoffe  bad  subsided,  was  one  of  a 
soUtical  nature.  Perfaa]»  the  chief 
boast  of  the  middle  ages  is,  that  they 
gave  birth  to  the  system  of  represen- 
tative government — an  invention,  as 
k  has  been  justly  called,  bv  which  free 
institutions  become  applicable  to  exten- 
«ve  territories.  The  old  form  of  the  re- 
public  was  appropriate  only  to  a  single 
city  ;  the  plan  of  representation  allows 
an  extensive  territor]^  to  be  united  un- 
der a  free  and  equal  government.^ 

We  trace  representation  as  a  Imeal 
descendant  from  that  veiy  feudalism 
to  which  it  is  now  seen  in  the  light  of 
a  dfrect  antagonist  Feudalism  could 
never  itself  Se^ve  been  converted  into 
a  good  government,  for  its  chief  cha- 
racteristic consisted  in  the  absence 
of  any  adequate  idea  of  a  state.  It 
Yielded  inevitably  before  the  love  of 
order.  It  was  not  conquered  by  arms. 
Without  aid  of  a  standinff  army,  we 
iiee  monarchy  in  Spain,  in  Prance, 
in  England,  eveiy  where  prevaih'ng. 
It  was  monarchy  alone  that  coold  give 
these  countries  any  approxhn^tion  to 
free  and  equal  government ;  and  there- 
fore it  naturally  grew  with  their  in- 
creasing wealth  and  mtellimice,  and 
increasing  deshre  for  gooid  govern- 
nent.  But  though  eabh  was  the  im- 
practicable nature  of  feudalism  itself, 
^tt  infused  a  f^  sphit  into  men 
which  teamefed  the  incMiarchies  of 
ft^t)pe,  ana  moreover  gave  burth  to 
a  political  ofRpring,  whi^  was  fkted, 
not  only  to  check,  nut  to  coippete  with 
monarchy* 

We  shall  take  xm  o^  House  of 
Commons  as  the  type  and  exemplar 
of  what  was  'paSsmg  in  the  mind  of 
lhm)pe.  We  suppose  no  one  is  so 
nttle  given  to  reflection  as  to  be  satis. 
fied  with  ascribing  the  origin  of  our 
second  house  of  Parliament  tb  the 
writs  issued  by  Simon  Mountfort,  in 
the  disturbed  reign  of  Henry  IIl.^ 
fliis  is  an  historical  incident,  which 
may  or  may  not  have  hastened  the 
development  of  that  institution,  which 

Stes  Its  constitutiona]  existence  fW>m 
B  succeeding  reign  of  Edward  J. 
We  are  aU  prepar^  to  trace  such  an 
institution,  not  to  an  incident  of  this 
description,  but  to  political  notions 
working  in  the  mind  of  the  peop]e  at 


character  at  flmdaUnn,  as  we 


have  endeavoured  to  show,  was  this : 
— instead  of  the  commonwealth  being 
regarded  as  the  great  corporate  body, 
to  the  welfere  of  which  the  desires 
and  passions  of  the  individual  should 
be  subordinated,  the  individual  stood 
forth  in  his  own  claims,  asserted  his 
own  r^ts,  made  the  best  stipulation 
he  comd  for  their  preservation  and  the 
good  of  the  communi^ ;  its  order  and 
government  were  left  to  the  chance 
result  of  the  several  treaties.  Liberty 
assumed  a  quite  different  form  from 
that  which  it  bore  in  the  ancient  re- 
publics. There  was  here  no  public  : 
there  was  scarce  any  representative  of 
the  public ;  all  was  private  property, 
all  was  personal  privilef  e^the  conflict 
and  compromise  of  individual  claim. 
Every  baron,  every  freeholder,  had 
made  his  distinct  treaty  with  his  sove* 
reign  J  he  held  his  land  on  tenure, 
that  is,  on  conditioti  of  peHbrming 
certain  services  to  his  lord  ;  these  ser- 
vices rendered,  he  had  done  all  that 
could  be  rightfully  demanded ;  if  be 
did  more,  it  was  voluntary.  He  had 
mado  his  bargain  with  the  state^  and 
to  that  he  held. 

The  situation  of  the  Jews  in  aQ  the 
feudal  governments  illustrates  the  man* 
ner  in  which  the  commonwealth 
was  built  up.  Contrary  to  custom, 
they  could  here  make  no  good  bargam 
for  themselves.  They  were  attached 
to  the  soil  neither  as  its  lords  and  con* 
querors.  nor  as  its  bound  culthrators  ; 
nor  could  the  pious  bprgess  associate 
with  them,  nor  they  with  him,  in  those 
^ilds  and  corporations  which  in  their 
essence  were  a  specie^  of  voluntary 
association^  They  wqre  put  ouite  oiE 
6f  the  pale  of  government.  The  king 
seized  upon  theoi,  by  virtue  of  his  pro- 
rogaUve;  they  became  part  of  the 
Crown  property — t  sort  of  treasure- 
trove.  The  king  protected  and  pil- 
Itiged  them  at  his  pleasure.  He  some- 
times even  lent  out  his  Jews,  and  took 
up  money  upon  them  as  a  securitv.  We 
know  that  religious  animosity  fed,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  their  beiqg  thus 
segregated  from  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
but  under  no  government  where  laws 
were  made  in  the  true  spirit  of  legis- 
lation, as  having  the  gooQ  of  a  whole 
community  in  prospect^  could  any 
body  of  men  be  allowed  to  remam  in 
this  predicament.  They  would  either 
have  been  expelled  entfarely,  or  the 
common  rights  of  dtinns,  the  anil 
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Tbist  then,  was  tbe  pfevailing  sfHrit 
frffeoda]  timeB :— The  indivkliiBi  eotev- 
ed  iolo  a  compjut  with  the  gorenuDg 
power,  separating, himself,  as  it  were, 
from  tliat  oomnnii^  of  which^  ia  iaot^ 
he  was  a  oomponeat  part,  and  treatiag 
with  it  in  his  own  person.  The  king, 
however  powerfnl,  sever  tbeoght  of 
laying  anj  additioBa]  tax  upon  the  fen* 
d^orj  without  his  consent.  Bat  how, 
in  this  teflfect,  were  the  towns  cv 
hoighssitoatedl  These,  if  in  the  rojal 
demesne,  otiginalfy  formed  part  of  the 
Clown  pcoperty,  and  the  icki|f  could  levy 
a  tailiage  mon  them  al  his  pleasare. 
If  they  fen  within  the  baronj  of  the 
greater  lord,  the  lord  coiiU,  in  the  same 
manner,  exact  tabute  from  them*  But 
the  rojal  towns  obtained  charters  from 
the  kisgt  by  which  they  were  relieved 
from  nneertain  and  arhitraiT  tazatioa 
on  the  payment  of  a  fixed  and  stipulated 
som.  These  chartete,  many  oi  which 
weie  granted  by  King  John,  were  ei« 
ther  pmqbaeed  from  the  necessity,  or 
granted  by  the  pohcy  of  tl|o  crowUi 
finch  burghs  as  were  the  psoporty  of 
the  barons  obtained  relief  in  a  similar 
way ;  the  inhabitalits  paid  a  oenain 
filed  sHOi  for  their  Uad  and  houses 
snd  th«i  held  by  what  was  called  bur* 
gage  tenure.  The  towns  were  now 
placed*  with  respect  to  the  sovereign 
power,  in  the  same  independent  pon*. 
tion  as  tlie  nobles  ;th^  had  made  their 
treaty,  though  they  couki  not  ahvays 
guard  it  from  insingement  mite  so 
efieetnaOy  as  the  harona.  Bat  (he 
wants  of  the  crown  and  the  wealth  of 
the  boigfas  wese  both  incieasing—- a 
new  compositkNi  must  be  made ;  but 
the  w91  of  both  parties  must  now  be 
oonsnked.  The  power  of  the  king  and 
of  faiagreat  council  of  peers  might  be^ 
and  doubtless  was,  sufficient  to  eofoioe 
atax  upon  the  towns ;  but  it  was  ever 
tiie  more  profitable  pbn  to  respect  the 
Ming  ofriglu  which  the  bm^^  now 
dured  with  the  nobleman^  aM  tnduoe 
him  to  tax  himsell  To  enter  into  a 
new  treaty  with  the  town»--a  tiea^ 
to  be  renewed  as  often  as  the  want  of 
nmney  was  renewed— -was  seuoely 
possible^  without  some  system  of  depik- 
tatioo.  Citiaena  were  sent  op  from 
the  dififerent  towns  to  the  meeting  of 
the  great  eouBcil^  wfao»  on  hearii^  the 
wants  of  tlie  soveiaigfu,  would  af^»6int 
the  quota  to  be  paid  by  themselveii 


As  it  was  not  neeessary-^to  it  was 
impossible— that  all  the  butfssses 
shonkl  attendr  uid  oome  into  the  pre» 
sence  of  theb  king,  so  neither  was  it 
considered  necessary  tint  every  town 
should  send  its  deputation  or  repre* 
sentativss ;  the  kiterest  of  sueh  as  did 
not  being  identical  with^  and  there* 
ibre  under  the  protection  of  those  wba 
did.  Some  of  tiw  towns,  as  is  well 
known,  petitioned  to  be  spared  the  en* 
pense  and  burden  of  sending  a  depu- 
tation. 

Thos  was  fonssd  and  perpetoated 
oar  House  of  Commons.  It  arose  from 
the  apphoation  to  chartered  towns  of 
the  iisadai  notion  that  those  who  had 
made  thoor  stipulation  with  govenunent 
eouM  not  tether  be  taxed  without  their 
own  consent— a  nation  which  soon  be* 
oame  a  prevaihne  semkoenl  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large.  The  county  member  rub 
pieeenied  the  small  freehokters^  who 
had  an  undoubted  right  to  partake  in 
this  pditical  sentiment  The  caum§ 
oomi$i  k  may  be  observed,  which  had 
been  preserved  from  Saxon  times,  gave 
a  i^inty  for  thia  mode  of  re^esenta* 
tion  which  otherwise  perhaps  might  not 
have  been  devised.  Thus,  oar  second 
branch  of  the  legnlatnre  arose  from  no 
endeavour  to  appraximato  the  oonstitn- 
tion  to  a  republic,  nor  frwn  any  design 
on  the  part  of  the  people  to  share  in 
the  i^eneral  work  of  fegislatiQn;  and 
nothmg  can  be  more  absurd  than  the 
clamour  (it  cannot  he  called  aigument) 
of  those  wIkv  while  they  are  carrying 
ibrwaid  and  amplifying  the  theory  at 
representation,  talk  of  r^brmmg^  and 
retuining  to  ancestral  purity.  It  was 
some  time  before  the  Commons  took 
any  other  part  in  legiebiitkm  than  the 
humble  one  of  petitioning.  Their  pati* 
tiona  were  reteed  by  tSd  crown  to  his 
council  or  to  the  folds  of  Parliaaient» 
who^  if  they  were  mnted,  converted 
them  into  a  law.  Thmr  were  bufghera 
who  came  up,  and  often  very  refaie- 
tantiy,  bo  hear  the  wants  of  their  sove- 
rsiga,  and  fix  their  tributes;  takmg 
occaskxi,  however,  to  brii^  with  them 
their  grievances  along  with  their  mo* 
ney.  Thischaraeterof  men  who  came 
up  to  be  taaeed  they  fong  fveserved. 
We  find  them  unwilling  to  enter  on 
questions  of  peaee  and  wnrv  when  tfteea 
are  proposed  by  the  kiDg;  theydeelafd 
that  such  high  and  fof^  mattsss  are 
above  their  simple  onderolandiDyi;  they 
decline  giving  any  opinkm.  TinsaflbD*< 
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tstioa  of  modes^,  which  has  heeo  d«. 
■cnbed  as  a  notable  htuniLty,  we  have 
no  doubt  arose  from  sound  mercantile 
policy.  They  were  oawiUing  to  give 
any  pledge,  by  participating  in  the 
king's  counsels,  that  they  woufi  support 
those  counsels  with  their  purses ;  nor 
did  they  wish  to  see  too  clearly  those 
exigencies  of  the  state  which  were  laid 
before  them,  thev  knew,  as  foundatioos 
for  a  pecuniary  demand. 

But  though  the  principle  of  repre* 
sentation  was  thus  limited  in  its  origin, 
it  was  one  well  calculated  for  growth. 
The  Commons  began  to  represent  their 
constituents  on  more  subjects  than  one, 
and  gradually  crept  up  to  an  equality 
with  the  hereditary  legislators  which 
the  feudal  system  had  provided.  Their 
petitkns  are  listened  to  with  respect 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  L  In  the  com. 
mencement  of  that  of  Edward  III.  their 
assent  to  the  statutes  is  first  mention- 
ed; probably,  as  Hallam  suggests, 
with  the  object  only  of  giving  addition- 
ai  weight  and  popularity  to  a  law  which 
would  have  been  equally  valid  without 
that  assent.  What,  during  the  long 
reign  oi  Edward  ill.,  grew  to  be  a 
custom,  became  a  risrht  id  that  of  his 
enccessor  Richard  IL  In  the  reuni 
ic^wing,  namely  that  of  Henry  IV., 
they  made  an  attempt  to  share  the 
jtimcvU  functions  of  Parliament;  in 
this  they  ^led,  but  their  equality  in 
the  lejfislative  power  was  at  the  same 
time  distinctly  acknowledged* 

Still  they  were  frur,  even  under  the 
Lancastrian  Kings,  from  having  attain- 
ed the  position  we  recognise  as  due  to 
«  House  of  Representatives.  Circum- 
stances in  the  reigns  of  Richard  £I.and 
Us  snoeessor,  gave  to  the  House  of 
Coounons  an  appearance  of  power 
which  it  b]^  no  means  possessea ;  but 
its  substanoal  and  independent  power 
dates  frxmi  a  subsequent  period.  Hew 
is  it,  we  have  heard  the  question  some, 
times  asked,  that  the  Commons,  who, 
under  Richard  II.,  made  so  bold  a  stand 
•gainst,  the  royal  prerogative  —  im- 
peached  the  King's  Ministers,  and 
ChanoeUor,  and  an  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury,  and  controlled  and  scrutinized 
all  the  expenses  of  the  Crown  —were 
the  passive  tools  of  a  court,  under  Hen- 
ry VliL,  and  had  scarce  spirit  enough 
to  matter  somalhmg  about  their  rights 
and  privfleges  onder  Elizabeth  and 
James!  The  people  of  England  bad 
giomi  more  weiialihy,  more  enlighten- 
ed»  and  yet  their  represoptitives  ImmI 


grown:  more  feeble  end  insigpifieawtt 
and  pohtical  power  appears  to  have 
deserted  them  as  their  wealth  and 
knowledge,  which,  we  are  told,  are  tlie 
true  sources  of  political  power,  had  'm^ 
creased.  The  difficulty,  which  elve 
would  be  very  startling,  is  solved  by 
this  consideration  ;— that  the  privileges 
and  powers  6f  the  House  of  Commooe 
in  the  rmgn  of  Richard  II.  flourished 
under  the  protection  of  the  Peers  of 
Parliament.  What  they  did  was  not 
done  in  their  own  strength.  The  Couu 
mons  had  not  themselves  grown  weak- 
er in  the  time  of  Henry  VlUn  but  thej 
had  lost  their  powerful  allies.  These 
had  indeed  become  politically  feeble ; 
they  had  been  transformed  by  the 
change  of  manners  which  Englandt 
with  all  Europe,  was  undergoing,  from 
independent  barons,  jealous  of  their 
rights,  and  prompt  to  maintain  then 
by  force  of  arms,  into  submissive  and 
sdken  courtiers,  competing  for  the  fa- 
vours of  a  monarch ;  or,  at  all  events, 
into  gentlemen,  willmg  to  lead  a  very 
di^rent  life  from  that  which  could 
alone  preserve  their  feudal  supenority. 
The  Commons  under  Richard  II.  were 
as  little  able  to  stand  alone,  or  in  the  * 
front  of  the  battle,  against  the  king,  as 
under  Henry  VIII.  The  nobility  took 
them  in  alliance,  and  the  Lower  Houk 
itself  gained  put  of  its  strength  from 
that  minor  nobility  which  represented 
the  coontiefi^  kbA  which  shared  in  the 
fluctuations  of  that  order  to  which  it 
belonged.  Wo  may  always  observei 
that  whenever  Richard  is  predominant 
over  his  refractory  barons,  the  Commons 
drop  their  lofty  tone.  When  the  coofo- 
deracy  of  the  Lordt  AfpeUant  is  cradl- 
ed or  .dissdved,  the  privilege  of  Parha. 
mentis  foond  to  be  no  protection  agaioit 
the  moat  extravagant  resentment  of 
the  king.  During  this  period,  and 
throi^  the  reign  of  the  Lancastriaai^ 
the  mibility  are  seen  as  the  rode  coo- 
servators  of  the  hberties  of  the  country 
and  the  rights  of  Pariiament.  Under 
the  Tudofs  they  forfeited  this  lionoor- 
able  character;  tliey  deserted  their 
post,  or  rather,  th^  were  no  longer 
the  men  capable  of  occupying  it  Tlie 
Commons  were  now  left  to  them- 
selves; and  when  they  next  grew 
strong,  their  strength  was  their  own. 
In  the  ensuing  dynasty  of  the  Stoarte, 
our  house  of  representatives  obtamod  | 
and  abused  an  indepmlent  and  pc«c>  ' 
dominating  power.  ^ 

Were  we  to  travel  through  Eurape, 
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espedaDj  to  Spain  and  the  Nether- 
knditWe  sboula  still  more  diatiDctly 
•ee  bow  repreaeoUtion  followed  tlie 
chaiter«  and  grew  oilt  of  feudal  no- 
tioiia.  But  we  have  do  wish  to  weair 
our  readere  by  any  sbch  survey.  A 
glance,  however,  at  the  correspcHiding 
matorr  of  our  neighbour  France,  while 
il  will  show  the  same  principles  ope- 
rating elsewhere,  will  also  corroborate 
what  haa  been  said  of  the  progress  of 
oar  fioose  of  Commons.  Notwith- 
•tanding  the  advantage  which  is  said 
to  have  accrued  to  kingly  power  in 
that  eoontry  by  reason  or  its  havhig 
grown  OR  the  conquest  of  the  great 
neia,  the  same  dtmculty  occurred  to 
Ibe  crofvn  of  France  as  to  that  of  £ng. 
kad  in  raising  money  without  consent 
of  tbeh'  subjects.  There,  too^  the 
States-General  were  accordmgly  con< 
▼ened,  to  which  the  chartered  towns 
sent  their  representatives.  But  in 
France  there  was  no  union  between 
the  boi;gher8  and  the  nobility ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  burghers  uere  more 
jealous  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobles 
than  even  of  the  power  of  the  Crown. 
Tbeae  privileges  were  the  0rst  object 
of  their  attack:  the  Crown  protected 
the  nobility,  and  the  nobOity  were  wil- 
ling to  assiet  him  in  dispensing  with 
the  States  General 

This  origin  of  the  representative  sys- 
tem is  a  strikmg  mstance  of  the  inm- 
lect  and  circuttoos  route  in  which  hu- 
man afbirs  seem  to  progress,  and  it 
inatnicts  us  to  look  at  the  notions  pre. 
Talent  in  the  general  mind  for  the  real 
causes  of  momentous  chanees.  ••What 
gr^t  events  from  tnSng  causes 
tipnag  V*  has  been  a  frequent  ezda- 
foatiMi.  Bat  what  are  called  <*  great 
events^  are  often  snch  only  to  the 
fanagination,  or  to  the  persons  unme- 
&tely  concerned;  they  are  perhaps 
matteraofindi^renceinthe  real  his- 
tory of  mankind.  The  chai^  of  a 
dynasQr,  or  the  conquest  of  a  kmgdom, 
nay  leive  the  life  of  man  just  where 
it  was.  If  it  should  be  found  that 
aadety  had  gained  a  new  idea,  a  new 


principle  of  conduct — ^had  advanced  a 
step  in  the  art  of  government— this 
would  be  a  "great  event,"  but  it 
would  liardJy  be  traceable  to  aome  one 
••trifling  caose,"  but  rather  to  veij 
manv  causes  acting  on  the  pubhc 
mind,  some  remote,  some  direct,  and 
acting  perhaps  through  a  long  period 
of  tune.  The  introduction  of  the 
principle  of  representation  is  a  great 
event ;  but  we  must  reverse  the  usual 
exclamation.  All  the  pomp  of  circum- 
atance  attends  upon  the  cause — the  re- 
sult itself  steals  unperceived  into  the 
world.  The  tumult  and  uproar  of  feO" 
dal  times,  and  the  barbarian  conquest, 
were  the  noisy  precurson  that  prepar- 
ed the  way  mr  this  unheeded  novelty. 
Society  seems  to  have  been  driven 
back  to  its  first  elements,  in  order  that, 
at  its  reconstruction,  another  mventiai 
should  be  added  to  our  schemes  of  po- 
lity. 

Representation,  viewed  as  a  com- 
l^ete  theory  of  politicb — a  theory  which 
IS  to  solve,  for  aU  future  times,  the  pro- 
blem of  human  government— is  manU 
festly  defective:  it  ])roceeds  on  the 
supposition  that  the  wisest  election  will 
be  made  by  the  greatest  number  of 
electors,  and  carries  with  it  the  alt<^ 
gether  impracticable  conclusioii,  that 
a  man  is  boimd  to  obey  the  lawa  of 
his  country  onlj^  on  the  ground  of  his 
having  given  his  assent,  or  having  had 
some  share  in  their  construction.    B:e- 

r mentation  cannot  safely  pretend  to 
more  than  a  conventional  method 
of  electing  the  senate,  (x  any  other 
body  of  nuers.  But  then  let  this  also 
be  borne  in  mhid,  that  we  shoidd  never 
have  enjoyed  the  beneflts  of  this  eoo^ 
ventional  institute^  unless  there  had 
existed  in  the  countij  at  large  some 
notions  of  individual  right,  ho^i^er  ob- 
wman  and  iMs&ie^  leading  to  its 
adoption.  A  theory  arose  in  the  mhida 
of  the  conmionalty  which  has  its  fit  re- 
sult in  a  method  of  election,  tiof  to  be 
determined  bv  the  thecny,  but  shaped 
according  to  the  times  and  tiie  people. 


TBI  JIFMCI^  CUHBAT* 


Qnvahy  is  the  only  remainh^f 
llMtitutioQ  of  the  middle  agea  that  we 
«re  here  desiroos  of  chmcterismg ; 
bnl  before  we  touch  on  this,  (which 
we  sbaO  do  very  lightly,)  let  us  dron 
»  wordf  hi  passmg,  upon  the  Judicial 
Gotthat,  an  elder  and  hidependenl 
whieh  leveab  to  na  the 


martial  spirit  of  the  timei,  and  pre^ 
nares  us  to  expect  that  the  vhtues  </ 
dawning  civilisation  would  be  graftedi 
as  on  their  main  stock,  on  the  ^ssiona 
of  the  vTarrior.  Nor  is  it, .  perhaps 
undeserving  of  remark,  that  war  bad 
earned  a  sort  of  judicial  sacrednesa 
hfiDve  it  was  onliated  in  the  aervioe  of 
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the  croBi,  and  called  on  to  encaipp 

around  the  tomb  at  Palestine. 

As  to  those  numerous  ordeals  of 
which  we  read— such  as  walking 
upon  burning  ploughshares,  holding  in 
the  hand  a  heated  iron,  or  phmging  the 
supposed  criminal  in  the  water,  to  see 
whether  he  would  sink  or  swim — they, 
fio  doubt,  deserve  to  be  enumerated 
amongst  the  historical  curiosities  of  the 
times ;  but  we  nowhere  read,  nor  is  it 
possible  to  beliete,  that  they  were  ever 
the  frequent  and  onlinaiT  methods  by 
which  truth  and  falsehood,  ^^It  and  in- 
.  nocence,  were  to  be  determined.  They 
were  too  unskilfully  framed  to  have 
borne  the  test  of  repeated  experiment ; 
they  could  only  have  been  an  occasion- 
al, unsystematized  folly ;  they  belong 
rather  to  the  manners  than  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  people.  There  was 
one  mode  of  trial,  however,  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  an  appeal  to  Heaven  ; 
namely,  this  of  the  judicial  combat, 
which,  though  hardly  less  absurd,  un- 
doubtedly prevailed,  and  was  the  fii^ 
Tourite  method  of  deciding  all  legal 
controversies,  whether  civu  or  crimi- 
nal. But  then  the  judicial  combat  was 
not  only  supported  by  a  superstitious 
fiuth  that  victory  would  fall  to  the  true 
tnan  or  the  innocent,  it  was  demanded 
by  a  fierce  and  wariike  people  impa- 
tient of  law,  and  confident  in  their 
prowess,  who  held  it  the  highest  prero- 
gative  of  free  men  to  defend  ^ir  own 
cause  by  their  own  right  arm.  It  par- 
took of  the  nature  of  the  ordeal,  but 
still  more  of  another  character ;  name- 
ly, the  permitted  violence  of  men  too 
rude  and  warlike  to  submit  to  a  peace- 
fbl  arbitration  of  their  claims — who 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  no  deci- 
sion in  which  force  had  not  the  casting- 
tote — who  would  have  thought 

«•  Arms  ridieukuM*  vmlem  the  forgery 
Of  bimzMi  shield  or  ■pen,*' 

unless  with  these  they  had  been  allow- 
ed to  maintain  and  establish  their  own 
claims. 

The  judicial  combat  was  a  sort  of 
jorisprudence  which  the  feudal  baron 
could  perhaps  administer  quite  as  well 
as  the  most  learned  judge  who  ever 
presided  at  Westminster  Hall ;  and  this 
made  it  still  more  acceptable  among  a 
rode  nobility,  proud  of  the  privilege  of 
executing  justice^  and  accounts  pro- 
bably for  its  application  to  all  persons^ 
«nd  to  all  manner  of  questions.  That 
«A. ranks. and  condit^oo^  might  hav9 


the  benefit  of  so  enlkrhtened  a  system 
of  laws,  those  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
knight  might  confirm  their  testimony 
by  the  weight  of  their  cudgels,  and 
cnampions  were  allowed  to  women  and 
to  the 'clergy.  And  not  only  did  this 
very  compendious  method  of  judicial 
investigation  decide  on  the  innocence 
or  veracity  of  the  individual  brought  be- 
fore  the  court,  but  if^  after  the  facts  had 
been  determined,  the  law  itself  were 
uncertain,  the  wisdom  of  the  Bench 
might  be  assisted  by  sending  down  the 
issue  to  be  tried  in  the  lists.  It  was  at 
one  time  an  unsettled  point  whether  the 
son  of  an  elder  brother,  or  the  next  liv- 
ing  brother!  should  succeed  to  the  es- 
tate^the  law  was  decided  at  the  point 
of  the  lance. 

According  to  the  rules  of  the  judicial 
conjbat,  the  accused  might  not  only 
challenge  his  accuser,  but  might  chal- 
lenge any  witness  Wno  gave  his  testi- 
mony against  him ;  and,  onthecontinentf 
he  might  even  challenge  the  peers,  or 
the  baron  himself  who  pas^  judgment 
on  him.  This  was  called  an  appeal  cf 
false  judgmentf  and  was  tried  by  arms^ 
with  great  solemnity,  in  the  court  of  the 
king  or  the  next  superior  lord.  On 
reading  such  a  passage  as  the  foUowin|^ 
which  is  extracted  from  Robertson^ 
Survey  of  the  State  of  Europe,  prefixed 
to  bis  history  of  Charles  V^  one  is  quite 

nlexed,  so  egregious  appears  the  fol- 
exposes,  how  to  believe  it ;  one  is 
apt  to  make  a  sort  of  mental  reserva- 
tion, and  without  venturing  exactly  to 
contradict  the  author,  to  resolve  inter- 
nally that  there  is  some  mistake  or  ex- 
aggeration. «  To  complete,"  he  says^ 
*•  the  absurdity  of  this  military  jurispm. 
dence,  even  the  character  of  a  judge 
was  not  sacred  from  its  violence.  Any 
one  of  the  parties  might  interrupt  a 
judge  when  about  to  deliver  his  opinion  ; 
might  accuse  him  of  iniquity  and  cot- 
ruption  in  the  most  reproachful  terms^ 
and  throwing  down  his  gauntlet,  mi^ht 
challenge  him  to  defend  his  integrity 
in  the  field ;  nor  could  he  without  in. 
£uny  refuse  to  accept  the  defiance,  or 
decline  to  enter  the  lists  agamst  such 
an  adversary.*'  The  passage  perhaps 
requires  a  little  explanation.  Robertsoii 
is  here  speaking  of  this  appeal  cf  fain 
juigment ;  but  the  sacrea  character  ol 
judge,  which  he  somewhat  indignantly 
describes  as  bemg  thus  violat^  was 
sustained,  be  it  remembered,  by  the 
sapae  sort  of  person  as  the  challenger 
himself.    Theee  jadges  were  not  meo 
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cf  peace,  clothed  in  ermine,  and  yen- 
erable  with  age  and  learning ;  they  were 
either  the  peers  or  eqnak  of  the  chal- 
lenger, or  of  hia  feudal  superior,  a 
baron,  not  of  the  cod,  bat  of  the  sword« 
The  trial  of  this  appeal  took  place,  as 
we  have  said,  in  the  court  of  the  Lord 
pramount,  where  the  challenger  did 
Mttle  either  with  the  first  of  the  peers 
who  had  passed  judgment  on  him, 
with  three  of  their  nunS>er,  or  with  the 
whole  of  them,  according  to  certain 
rules  for  this  qieoies  of  forensic  dis- 
plij.  If  in  the  baron's  court*  where 
the  accused  was  first  brought  totrial* 
as  peers  chose  to  give  a  judgment 
which  thej  should  have  thus  gafiantly 
to  de5and,  the  baron  hhnself  was  com- 
peiiad  to  uphold  the  justice  of  his  own 
court;  which  murt  needs  have  made 
lim  anxious  to  have  about  him  able, 
bodied  and  stoutJiearted  councillors. 
Accordingly,  there  might  accrue  this 
advantage  from  even  so  preposterous 
a  thing  as  the  appeal  of  hke  judg. 
sent— it  might  present,  more  especi« 
aDy  as  it  prevailed  wheve  subinfeuda- 
lioo  bad  been  permitted,  the  admin- 
istimtiQo  of  justice  from  &lling  into 
mean  and  contemptible  bands.  In 
England,  there  was  do  appeal  of  false 
jn^ment,  or  rather  none  that  was 
tried  by  arms.  And  in  fVance,  as  no 
ehallenge  could  be  givso  of  the  king's 
eourt,  there  being  no  superior  court 
iHo  which  the  appeal  could  be  carried, 
there  was  one  expedient  by  which  the 
lard  might  escape  the  mconvenience 
cf  a  combat,  if  in  those  fighting  days 
this  could  possfl>]  V  be  thought  an  in- 
eoQvenieiiee.  Sboald  the  criminal  be 
too  powerful  to  be  deak  with  by  his 
immediate  superior,  the  cause  eoidd 
be  carried  at  onoe  to  the  king's  court, 
or  he  coukl  send  down  his  peers  to 
l^rit. 

Perhaps  ma  readsrs  may  not  be 
vrariDing  to  take  aglanoe  at  the  mas' 
ner  in  which  the  combat  was  dealt 
with  by  the  EngKsh  law,  as  it  advanced 
in  judicial  wisdom  and  dignity.  Even 
after  that  jurimodenoe  had  assuowd 
aooie  degree  of  form  and  consisleney» 
its  lawyers  were  ceoqMlled  to  admit 
the  combat  into  the  system.  They 
were  hia  to  reason  upon  it  as  a  mode 
of  testing  the  credibility  of  a  witness 
to  he  applied  when  there  was  a  failure 
of  corroborative  evidence.  Reason, 
before  she  triumphs  over  an  absurdity, 
kbnoiB  to  make  it  look  as  much  like 
food  sense  as  she  can.  If  a  general 
Mief  enaled  that  the  party  who  spoke 


troth  would  prevail  in  the  combat, 
few  men,  it  was  argued,  would  dare  to 
maintain  a  downright  perjury  in  single 
fight,  or  )f  the^  did,  would,  under  Sie 
fearful  presentiments  of  an  evil  con- 
science,  be  likely  to  succeed  in  the 
encounter.  At  all  events,  it  was  but 
leaving,  it  might  be  said,  to  the  chance 
of  battle  those  cases  which,  as  they 
afiSirded  no  grounds  for  legal  decision, 
must  in  some  sort  be  left  to  chance. 
After  the  trial  by  jury  had  been  ex- 
tensively  applwd  by  Henry  II.,  there 
still  remained  a  class  of  cases  where 
the  ^irtnci^  of  the  combat  was  ez- 
ch»vely  applicable.  Bracton,a  law 
writer  of  the  period,  motions  a  case 
of  this  kind.  A  person  was  charged 
with  having  poisoned  a  man  ;  the  ac- 
cuser, called  the  appelUmt^  (from  an 
old  French  word,  aj^pdler^  to  accuse,) 
was  willing,  in  the  language  of  the 
times,  to  prove  the  ^t  on  the  body  of 
the  accused,  the  appeOee.  The  ae- 
cased,  however*  was  not  willing  that 
his  body  should  be  used  for  any  such 
judicial  purpose^  and  desired  to  be 
tried  by  a  jurr — by  ih&  coimtrv,  as  it 
was  then  styled.  But  it  was  decided 
that  he  had  no  election^he  must  de- 
fend himself  per  eorfus^  by  his  bodv  ^ 
for,  says  Bracton,  *«  tho  pairiMt  the 
country  could  know  nothing  of  a  con- 
cealed feet  fike  this." 

At  a  later  time  the  well-known  en- 
oovQter  between  the  Dukes  of  Here- 
ford  and  Norfdk,  which  was  inter- 
rupted so  stnmgek  by  Richard  11.^ 
was  an  histMice  of  the  strict  appHoa^ 
tion  of  the  law  of  combat  Thescan^ 
dalous  words  whkh'  Hereford  accused 
Noiiblk  of  having  uttered,  being  spok. 
en  in  thepvesenceof  no  witness,  ther« 
could  be  no  corroborative  evidence; 
there  was  mmrely  oath  against  oath, 
attd  the  batHe  was  to  delsrmi&e  whose 
oath  was  etraogest* 

FVom  the  judicial  combat,  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  from  e' 
peculiar  sento  of  honour  generated  by 
the  uMtitutioii  of  chivalry,  we  have 
derived  our  custom  of  duelling.  The 
judicJad  combat  had  supplied  men  witXi 
the  notion  of  a  fbrma)  regulated  en- 
gagement, by  which  legu  dtsputevi^ 
especially  between  ffentl^en,  were  to 
be  decided  ;  and  chTvaUy  created  new 
oAmces  bv  the  extreme  sensitivenesi 
to  personal  hidignity  which  it  encode 
raged.  By  the  law  of  the  ancient 
Franks,  if  a  freeman  struck  anottier 
fireman  tlneeiAows,  (a  less  numbei^, 
we  suppose^  was  not  wsrth  oensidera- 
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tioD,)  he  was  fined  ikree  ious  ;  if  he 
^w  blood,  fifteen.  With  the  de- 
scendant  of  those  Franks,  a  single 
blow,  however  sliffht,  could  be  aven- 
ged  only  by  the  blood  uf  the  aggres. 
sor.  Nay,  the  lie  given  was  a  mortal 
offence,  x  et  the  kws  of  a  country 
made  for  all  men,  citizen  and  noble, 
knight  and  peasant,  could   not  visit 


with  death  a  rode  contradietioo,  or  a 
blow^  which  wounded  nothing  but 
pride.  When,  therefore,  the  lists  were 
abandoned  as  a  place  for  the  trial  of 
l^gal  controversies,  they  were  re-oc« 
cupied,  and  with  somewhat  more  pro- 
priety, for  the  determination  of  thoae 
private  quarrels  which  no  law  could 
hope  to  detemune. 


CHIVALBT. 


This  leads  to  our  subject  of  chivaliy 
—on  which  who  is  there  that  loves  not 
to  descant  t  Yet  the  reader  need  not 
fear  that  we  "shall  dm  or  dazde  him 
with  battle  or  with  tournament 

It  is  the  peculiar  advantage  of  this 
oor  miscellaneous  literature,  that  it 
allowB  the  writer  to  ^ve  out  imon  old 
topics  just  what  he  thinks  may  be  new 
or  acceptable,  withoat  trading  his 
methodical  way,  treatise-fashion,  over 
ground  &miliar  to  all  He  is  enabled 
to  communicate,  with  as  little  of  intro- 
ductory matter  as  may  be,  just  those 
observations  or  notices  which  he 
thinks  himself  entitled  to  caU  hii  aum  ; 
and  can  at  onoe  place  his  subject  in 
that  aspect  which  appears  to  him  no- 
vel, or  which,  at  lealst,  has  come  out 
to  his  optica^  as  he  fimcies,  with  nore 
than  usual  distinctness^ 

TomiRg  frooi  lomanoe  to  hisloiy, 
we  are  disafipointed  at  finding  that 
chivalry  bad  so  little  inOuence  on  the 
manners  of  feudal  barons  who  em- 
hraeed  the  institotioB.  If  we  regaid 
these  men  ofgattk  blood  in  their  snore 
fffivato  life,  we  find  thean  carrying  on 
perpetual  wars  s(pun8teach  other,  or 
even  desoendti^  mto  the  ^ins  from 
Iheir  castles  to  piUsffe  the  inhahitants 
of  towns,  or  the  passing  traveller  ;  and 
if  we  coDtemplaie  them  as  they  come 
before  us  on  the  public  stagei  and  in 
Ibe  fidl  Hght  of  history,  we  fiod  in 
their  conduct,  not  only  violence  and 
bloodshed,  but  oonsummato  treachery 
and  falsehood,  most  unknightly  vices. 
We  need  only  turn  to  our  own  annaJs. 
Take  the  reign  of  Richaid  IL,  which 
immediatelv  suoceeded  what  we  are 
aeoQBtomed  to  isegard  as  the  senith 
eC  chivalry-^-we  seem  to  be  mmU 
mg  a  page  out  of  the  worst  period 
«f  Italian  history,  when  the  political 
adventursis  ef  that  country  were  eon- 
slantly  aiming  at  tyranny  thjMM^ 
tend  and  assassiBatioB.  Treaehefy 
9ore  refined  ajsd  oradty  less  rslftaat 
"  hardly  he  pMCtissd ;  and  the 


only  wonder  is,  that  oaths  and  pro- 
mises  coidd  continue  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  deception,  for  which  akxis, 
m  the  court  of  Richard,  they  seem  to 
have  been  empbyed*  We  begin  te 
doubt  a  the  virtues  ef  ohiyaky  emt 
existed  except  in  iable  and  in  aoog; 
But  having  disabused  owselves  of 
the  flattering  notiens  whioh  poets 
and  fehulists  mav  have  iulilM  into 
us,  we  must  not  fell  into  the  opposite 
error  of  a  total  and  arid  soeptioiuu 
The  well-known  feet  that  knigfate, 
when  taken  prisonei^  were  oftes  re- 
leased upon  tl^  f^*^  in  order  to 
obtain  their  sansom,  shows  that  chi- 
yairy  was  not  alto|9ther  a  dead  letler 
— at  least  in  the  mteroome  of  wac 
Tlie  higher  virtues  of  chivahy  nevw 
could  baiw  belonged  to  a  whole  claaa^ 
any  more  than  the  enthnsiaslic  and 

ae  hearted  piety  whioh  led  to  a 
ision  from  the  world  toM  ha 
perpetuated  in  an  orderof  aoaks.  Its 
disinterested  heroisai— te  porsoit  of 
fllety,  theswgh  deeds  astof  vaioar  oalf^ 
but  perfonded  in  defeaoe  of  Ihe  rigat 
— in  the  service  ef  the  weak,  or  fer 
the  advocacy  of  the  tnie  feitK^-^Ul  this 
eould  have  been  Mahaed  oaly  m-m 
fewjingaferandelevBSsdapirito.  Bat 
theseb  its  true  dissiples  and  briigtt  ex- 
emplars, threw  a  splendour  over  the 
whole  order,  aed  eartainly  aetoadod 
thnoi^^t,  and  to  the  least  ef  ita 
members,  a  jealeas  sense  of  honooB^ 
and  a  fear  of  reproach  from  eowaidiee 
er  felsehood,  tlie  efihctof  which  Eoro- 
peaa  eociety  ^Is  to  this  da^,  Blany 
a  good  height  might  have  been  livieg 
in  the  worst  of  lisiss,  though  the  oowu 
oil-cbamber  of  a  craf^  mooaseh  waa 
net  the  place  to  find  hina.  Nerletea 
deny  the  institution  its  iaiuence  he^ 
cause  it  failed  to  answer  porrMses  qoise 
bejNMid  its  aeopeu  From  ehivahy  110- 
tbiag  ooald  he  expected  in  the  way  of 
political  tefermataon.  It  taught  ee 
Boman  or  Attic  virtesi  i^iose  object 
was  the^qsdef  the  soassiSBweiHh ; 
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Borifid  it  induce  its  inemben  to  look 
into  UmoB  of  ^?ernroent,  or  take  a 
vivid  interest  m  their  administration. 
Its  viitae  was  ooiie  peisonal,  and  the 
kngbt  remained  sell^centred.  He  was 
aot  eonverted  into  a  patriot ;  he  was 
jwt  connected  any  more  closely  to  his 
own  conntiy.  It  was  a  European 
otder  he  bad  entered ;  one  which  made 
lim  a  cosmopolite^  or  deniien  of  aU 
natiooB — an  order  which  extended 
wherever  the  Chnreh  extended,  under 
the  shadow  of  whose  might  it  grew 
and  floorished.  His  best  qualities  kn- 
itted him  for  an  instniment  of  politi- 
cal amelioration.  Fidfdity  to  en^jajne- 
BsentB,  preserved  with  Stoic  rigidi^, 
wae  the  leading  viitoe  of  a  true  knight ; 
and,  if  once  bound  to  a  sovereign  by 
eenonal  allegiance,  no  views  of  expe* 
oeocy  cooM  have  justified  htm  in  a  de- 
paitura  from  his  plighted  ihith.  How 
Ibe  king  governed,  was  his  responsibili. 
tf—lbe  knight  bad  onlv  to  perform  his 
own  part-^to  maintain  his  own  kiyaity. 
Nor  was  it  to  be  expected  that  clo- 
vaby,  itself  an  aristocratic  institmion, 
eenld  assist  in  breafeii^  down  those 
bairieiv  which  distinelions  of  bhth 
bad  teown  np  between  the  several 
chases  of  society.  Every  knight 
eoidd   give  the  accolade,  but   coukl 

r'  e  it  only  to  one  of.  gentle  blood, 
was  a  new  order  of  nobility,  bigtify 
fovourable  to  the  poor  ffentleman,  or 
(he  younger  brother,  and  therefore  in 
some  meamre  a  counterpoise  to  that 
feudal  nobility  which  was  founded  on 
the  proprietorship  of  the  soil.  But, 
though  confessedly  the  reward  of  per- 
sunal  prowess,  it  served  rather  to  in- 
crease  than  diminish  the  prejudice  in 
fivoar  of  bbth,  by  appeanng  to  con- 
fine valour  and  courtesy  to  the  weU- 
bom;  and,  what  fe  stfll  more  to  the 
dispangement  of  knighthood,  one  is 
tempted  to  think,  feom  the  stories  that 
are  told,  that  not  only  were  gentle- 
nen  the  sole  materials  out  of  which 
knights  could  be  made,  but  that  ren. 
tlemen  were  «the  only  objects  on  wnich 
the  virtues  of  knightbood  were  worthy 
of  being  practised.  The  courtesies  of 
war  seem  rarely  to  have  been  extend- 
ed to  the  mde  rabblement,  as  Bpeneer 
(hinfe^f,  in  this  partfeular,  a  some- 
what too  knightly  poet)  wouM  have 
ealled  them,  or  to  the  fmbeiaB  towns- 
IMD,  who  were  riaughtered  with  as 
ittle  mercy  by  their  cbivalroos  con- 
qserors,  as  they  evei*  were  by  conooer- 
ere  fai  any  age  of  the  worid.  That 
beuttifel  mstlaee  of  conduct  refaiM 
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of  Sir  PhSUp  Svdney,  was  of  a  higher 
strain  of  chivalry  than  knights  of  old 
can  be  said  to  have  attained.  One  of 
these  might  have  passed  the  cup  <^ 
water  to  a  fellow-knight,  or  to  a  poor 
gentleman,  but  hardly  to  the  plebeian 
soldier.  Even  in  the  exercise  of  that 
chivabtyus  virtue,  liberality,  so  espe- 
cially extolled  by  romancers  and  trou. 
badours,  who  luu),  we  suspect,  more 
interest  m  the  largisss  of  a  knight  than 
any  other  demonstration  of  vntue  he 
could  possibly  make^-even  here^  we 
meet  with  kistanoes  of  the  most  curi. 
ous  obliquity  bf  mdral  vision.  Hal- 
tarn  rotates  the  foUowmg  excellent 
anecdote: — A  Ooont  of  Champagne 
was  petitioned  by  a  poor  knight  for  a 
sum  to  many  bis  daughter  with.  A 
rich  burgess,  who  was  standing  by  at 
the  time,  in  order  to  relieve  the  Count 
of  an  importunate  suitor,  UM  the 
knight  that  the  Count  had  already 
given  away  so  much  that  he  had  no^ 
thing  left  •«How  say  you,"  cried 
the  Count,  turniiy  to  the  unfortunate 
••  that  I  1 


have  nothing  left, 
when  I  have  youneif !"  And  there- 
with he  gave  the  rich  citizen  to  the 
poor  knight,  who^  nstfaing  embarras- 
sed, seised  hta  prtae  by  the  collar,  nor 
relinquished  him  t^  he  had  paid  a  iwi- 
som  of  GOO  erowns.  The  contempora- 
ry writer,  it  seems,  who  teUs  the  story, 
notes  in  it  iM)thfflMr  but  asignal  histance 
of  liberality.  The  Count,  havrog  no- 
tlnng  more  to  give  to  poor  gentlemen 
who  wanted  a  dowry  for  their  daugh- 
ters, gives  a  worthy '  burgess  to  the 
next  petitioner-^-a  wh<^  burgess  ^ 
very  tqueemMe  matertal. 
-  Aim  all  these  explanations  and 
drawbacks,  cfaivaby  soli  remains  a 
subject  of  just  admiration,  and  wfl) 
still  conthiueto  fbmiih  the  dream  and 
romance  of  futare  ages.  In  dissect- 
ing its  character,  or  tracing  its  origin, 
which  are  often  one  and  the  same  pro- 
cess, there  is  no  necessity  to  recur  tk> 
the  customs  of  the  Germans  or  Scy- 
thians, or  other  barbarians^  in  th^ 
native  woods,  who  introduced  the 
young  soldier  into  bis  military  Kfe, 
and  ptaced  the  shield  upon  his  arm 
with  certain  solemn  ceremonies. 
Whether  tiiese  solemnities  were  or 
vrere  not  ef  a  rehrionB  character,  tHey 
concern  us  htde,  for  tfeere  ta  notbihg 
extraordinary  in  the  union  of  sacred 
rites  with  the  profession  of  arms. 
Many  people  have  mingled  retfigrett 
with  their' wa»-^fewhave<  foiled*  todo 
so-4n«  with'ne  Univalent 
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TiM  kXnamn  «f  Odin  we»  pioot  hi 
tboir  way.  What  is  peculiar  to  chi. 
Yaliy  4iro8e,  not  frooi  a  union  of  war 
and  leligioo,  but  fr«ai  the  nature  of 
tbat  v^Ugion  which  was  here  com- 
bined with  the  BMitial  character.  It 
wac  Christianity  diqguieed,  but  not 
extinct,  which  was  seen  in  this,  to  it 
so  strange  ooinpanionsht|v  it  was  this 
rstigion  which  was  animating  the  va. 
lonr  of  battle,  preei^iog  over  the 
pomp  of  lifiE*,  disUibuting  the  gk»ries 
of  the  workL  Other  wanriora  had 
fonght  under  their  gods  ef  war,  \hm 
kn^ts  were  heroes  marshalled  under 
the  God  of  Peace.  Self-renunoiation 
and  lowliness  of  fasaftK-<the  perpetnal 
prayer  for  paidon  and  for  roercy-^ 
anrrow,  and  pain,  and  hnmiliation, 
made  divme  in  the  sacred  ofaieot  ef  his 
wonh^) — such  was  the  spirit,  such  the 
dnty,  each  the  contenMMation  of  him 
who  embraced  the  Christian  fhith. 
Strange  and  inooogmous,  indeed, 
essmn  the  asseeiatien  of  such  a  lutb 
with  the  profosrion  of  awns  the  oob^> 
binstion  of  its  eelfidenving  temper 
wtisk  the  impetaositjr  of  a  militeix 
champioB,  and  the  boast  of  miUtaix 
tnnmph.  But  the  asseeiation,  inooo- 
oraeus  as  it  may  seem,  took  place. 
The  ChiMtian  fiuth  nsold  net  coo- 
quor  the  reigning  passion'  for  war, 
^  it  made  ckxe  alhance  with  it.  It 
piensed  the  stnbbom  heart  of  the  war- 
rior^ thoogh  it  caaM  not  cmn  it  t» 
neaoe.  Disarm  he  would  not,  hut  he 
kneh  in  imn  mail,  and  lowered  his 
haughty  crest,  before  the  image  of 
sesignation  and  suibiiQg,  before  the 
most  tender  objects  of  devolioo,  and 
the  msst  rfftiotiug  tbat^eirer  were  pre- 
wnted  to  the  mind  of  man.  And  thus 
came  forth  the  chaiacter  of  the  kn^bt 
-*-a^  held  histance  of  the  resolution  of 
morai  forces.  Christian  humility  was 
transmuted  into  the  ooatlesy  of  kaigbt. 
hood;  thepatienoeof  adiwipleof  the 
cross  was  sostaininff  the  hardships  of 
a  can^;  the  eel&enunciation  of  a 
Chnstian  had  become  the  devoted  he- 
roism of  the  soldier. 

The  Crasades  btoivht  oat  in  fid 
and  sodden  peifoction  this  strange 
compomid.  this  wanior.Cfaristian« 
The  Jmigfats  were  pilgvims,  marching 
under  epiead  banners  to  the  tomb  of 
Ckffist  Chivalry  beoame  all  but  a 
branch  ef  the  hiesafchv;  and  mdeed 
the  two  mtee  touched  so  dooely  at 
one  point  as  to  unite  in  thewarik*- 
moik,  or  the  Knights  ^  the  Temple 
«0iStMik   Ovei4heiiinleim£. 
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the     Chureh    tfbctSonatelf^ 

watched.  The  prieet  assisted  at  tkm 
installation  of  its  neophyte,  who  per- 
formed his  vigils  in  the  Chusch,  and 
who  receiiwd  his  arms  from  the  altar* 
Many  a  form  of  external  worship  mm 
devised  in  those  days  of  sacred  ntaal« 
and  the  Imight  bad  his :  when  at  mamb 
and  while  theltopel  was  hei^g  rea4 
the  militaiy  champion  of  the  «ross  heli 
his  dfawn  emird  before  him,  the  \aSit 
upon  his  breaat,  and  its  pssnt  npwacdn 
-land  so  he  worshipped. 

But  the  enthasiasm  of  the  CrasaAea 
coold not  be  perpetuated, and  thefifaap> 
raster  of  chtvahr  undergoes  ne  ahght 
modification  as  the  scene  of  its  exprate 
changes.  The  knight  was  not  alwayv 
in  Palestine,  ner4id  the  chwch  alSBO 
employ  his  ewsvd.  Amongst  thos* 
who  cfoimed  the  pgotection  of  hi* 
valour  the  weaker  sex  held  a  oonapii. 
cuow  pUkoe.  The  kaight,  with  ai 
his  capacity  for  endurance  and  vahn^ 
taiy  toil,  was  no  ascetic,  nor  Uuaedi  ^ 
with  horror  fosm  the  lovelmess  of 
woman.  What  mose  natural  than  that 
hOi  who  had  leiaqiiished  all  seMUb 
advantage  of  his  arms  eneept  their 
glerv,  sborid  ky  that  glory  itself  ae 
a  tnbttte  atthe  feetof  beauty!  Tha 
knight  became  the  champion  of  tha 
faif—^  service  not  barren  of  reward* 
CM  and  the  ladies !  was  his  fovaarita 
vow.  Doubtless  there  was  eolne  iai. 
perfeetien  in  a  theefogy  which  oonki 
nuagle  together  these  two  ofayscts  of 
so  (EfersHt  a  species  of  devotion,  bat 
how  fresh  and  smgle-hoarted  dees  tha 
eiaonlation  sound  I  God  and  the  ladies! 
How  it  tells  of  a  foee  conscienoe  akfBff 
a  joyous  path  of  eaistenoe !  of  a  spa£ 
open  to  pleasure  and  to  piety,  and 
findmg^  perhaps,  from  a  happy  ig. 
norance,  no  centradietien  belweea 
them  I 

Disbanded  from  the  Holy  Whm,  thtf 
knight  fire^nenthr  had  no  other  re^. 
source  than  to  onhr  his  sword  «o  the 
several  potentates  of  Europe,  whose 
contests  found  for  it  irtMmdant  am- 
plojFment  lie  was  now  the  soldier 
of  fortaoe ;  but  if  a  true  knight,  he  oaiu 
ried  with  him  a  high  sense  of  boooor 
that  placed  him  above  afl  fortune. 
W^  a  steadfost,  hot  certamly  not  too 
rigid  piety^^i^th  a  heart  prepared  for 
duger,  open  to  delight,  he  often  wan- 
dered  foom  eouit  to  court,  pertaWng 
gulyof  what  pleasure  or  what  battle 
mif^befound.  The  unsettled  natutfe 
of  the  tunas  fostered  this  spirit  of 
aase^  eom^ 
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with  imflbeflt  liBfftitncle.  Quiet 
I  breed  tioMl  faearta.  Tbeenlerlj 
ef  effiuiB  beings  with  it  io 
dependence  upon  tiiat  verjr 
«ider  that  we  daie  trmt  DothiDg  t» 
ia^iiri.  And  wieely  tra  we  dittriiit* 
M.  Fortaoe  bas  nothing  Io  beeliw. 
Bfwiy  thiBg  is  ia  tbe  gift  of  sober 
iadMlrft  er  defobras  in  due  coome  U 
tow.  Mat  the  veiy  vioteooe  of  nide 
tiaes  wbicb  gives  uocerUunty  to  pos- 
sesMB,  and  throws  a  ter  upon  the  psos* 
perous,  tabes  aiso  half  tbe  doud  from 
adsqiiity,  and^  rdeaoo^  the  mind 
frmm  its  loo  aaxious  moan]g%  permits 
itaioBceto  be  ad?€iDturoiis  and  gay. 
The  word  of  a  Knight!  Tberewas 
a  flKMal  le-aetioa  here  whieb  has  aott 
Darha|Mb  heeo  soffioiently  soticed. 
Metwitbslandiog  the  saoied  or  soper- 
stitfous  ehsrartst  which  jinispnidanM 
intbe  Middle  Ag^  bad  assumed,  and 
peihap%  indeed,  owi^g  in  part  to  this 
WKf  mrsomstatifie,  there  psevailed, 
aeoofding  to  ail  accounts*  the  most 
abundant  peijuiy.  Whatever  was 
tha  cause  ot  this  evil,  or  whether  it 
rosohod  solely  from  the  ignorance  and 
barbari^  of  the  times,  (though  people 
as  igMiant  and  barbarous  have  been 
TSWBWDed  fer  speakiog  the  truth,) 
eettam  it  is  that  the  remedy  men  pecu 
■stsd  to  apply*  tended  ooly  to  aggra- 
vile  tbe  malady.  Oaths  wese  inveated 
and  imposed  ef  still  greater  sancti^ 
than  those  which  bad  been  found  so 
onavaitivg.  To  swear  by  the  cross 
of  Caateiburyt  or  on  the  relics  of  a 
saint,  was  peculiarly  stringent ;  and 
thus  it  came  to  be  a  matter  of  general, 
of  fopiUar  belief  that  one  oath  was 
BMMre  binding  than  another.  Now,  to 
epeak  the  truth,  and  adhere  toyour 
word  in  obedience  to  vow  vow,  is  all 
that  in  anjr  ease  can  he  done ;  and  if 
a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between 
two  oaths,  if  more  -or  less  sacred,  this 
can  only  be  efibded  kj  sometimes 
breaking  one  (^  them.  If  to  swear  by 
the^ross  of  CaBteri>ury  is  more  btnd- 
rthan  a  simple  oatbi  the  simple  oath 
^     ^  int   Beadeswhiob, 

lition  to  the  oeiemonial  of 
that  mischief 
in  all  snpsntitieB^ 
■amek.  that  it  IransfiBn  the  altsotian 
horn  the  seal  viitne  to  be  peitfosmed, 
to  that  which  has  in  frust  no  vataM 
enoept  as  an  annlianr  to  tbe  virtue. 
Kevor  was  the  simple  obligatioQ  of 
vnracitv  so  ooroplately  obscured  and 
lest  a^  of  ia  tha  attendant  saneusns 
af  iimqath,nahH>mM  Immil   BdMDt 


of  France,  a  pions  p«inea»  gvetadat 
theamouotof  perjury  committed,  and* 
that  OB  tbe  most  saaied  rebc%  bad  an 
empty  reliquary  made,  that  moo  niigbt' 
swear  on  that,  and  so  be  saved  at 
least  from  tbe  most  hetnouB  part  of 
their  oflbnce.  AQ  lumk  of  subtmMa 
and  tnoks,  such  as  net  in  nubtf 
tfluohiag  the  sacred  emblem,  wein 
used  by  tbe  sweavar  to  exculpate  bim^ 
from  what  7  from  tbe  crime  of  medi- 
tated fOwhood,  of  which  the  Wf 
•uhlerfugecottviotadfaim.  Soastimsa 
the  taci  was  played  by  the  opposite 
patty,  and  the  swearer  was  made  la 
iakB  a  grttkr  oaih  ilum  he  thought  /br. 
When  Harold  went  over  to  Normandy, 
Willam,  then  dnke  of  that  province^ 
prevailed  en  him  to  swear  that  ha 
would  assist  him  in  bis  fiiture  daiam 
to  the  throne  of  EnglaBd.  HamM 
took  the  oath,  laying  his  hand,  as  ha 
thought,  on  a  table  mossly  cevcfud 
with  a  cloth ;  on  tbe  eloth  being  i»» 
moved,  it  was  dissovered  that  thwa 
had  been  secretly  conveyed  under  it  a 
boa  of  relics  of  the  roost  awful  cha- 
jaster.  But  in  such  matters  there  is 
happily  a  point  of  reaction  in  men's 
minds.  When  all  this  peijary  and 
ineffioieat  snpetstition  was  most  nli^ 
tbe  kaisfat  stood  forth,  and  challenged 
Within  his  veraetty  on  the  simple  wovd 
of  a  gentlosaan.  And,  from  that  day 
the  word  of  a  man  of  honour  is  the 
surest  bond  of  oonfidenee  between  man 
and  man. 

Why  are  these  times  of  the  kn^ 
and  the  monk  so  frvoured  of  the  pwt, 
— why  am  they  held  pre-eminently 
entitled  to  the  epithet,  «*roaiantict" 
Afamdy,  we  think,  because  in  no  period 
of  history  are  the  great  varieties  of 
human  oharaeter  so  broadly   <" 


guisbed ;  each  being,  at  the  same 
time,  informed  with  lU  full  oompla* 
ment  of  passina,  and  an  undivided 
will  Thu,  together  with  the  or* 
cumstanee  that  the  extsfnal  pomp  of 
life  was  well  fitted  to  figure  forth  to 
the  ^e  this  striking  contrast  of  cha- 
racter, forms  the  secret  charm  which 
renders  these  ages  so  acceptable 
and  captivating  to  all  who  court  the 
exercise  of-imajipnatiQn,  Pam  the 
proeeasien  in  review— the  fendsl  m«»* 
ai€h,«heieudal  noble,  the  bishop,  thai 
in8nk,the  knight,  the.bmgess ;  when 
was  lifo  so  Taned,  when  was  the  andi^i 
vidual  aHowed  to  deliver  himself  sa 
entiielyt  and  with  so  Httle  self^soaftca- 
dirtionytothB  prevailing  temper  of  i' 
mindt    Ha  v*ocniv#d     ' 
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knfed  to  fo«tar  an  ezctnnve  sentiment  Let  ns  be  aUowed  to  terminate  this 

of  piety,  threw  hkneelf  into  a  cloister  ;  our  gl&nce  (U  the  Dark  Ages  by  ttm 

be  covered  his  head  with  a  monk's  portrait  of  one  whose  life  andcharae* 

hood,  and  the  worid  understood  and  ter  display  them  very  vividly  in    mil 

respected  him ;  but  if  the  blood  was  their  ^lory  and  superstition,  in  thehr 

boimdinff  in  a   man's  veins,   and  he  hifh  ^th,  m  their  alMUrd  fean,  in  all 

paoted  for  enterpriie,  and  for  spectft-  their  wnoranee   and  beroism»     It  is 

Ion  for  his  enterpriie,  he  joined,  his  Joan  d°Arc  or  the  Ma^d  of  Orisnas, 

stood  and  lance  perhaps  all  his  weakh,  we  wish  to  call  to  remembianee,  one 

the  banner  of  his  sovereign,  or  eome  whose  character  and  exploits,  marvel- 

adventurous   noblo,  and  pricked  for-  lonsasthey  are,  wehaveasapleniesMS 

ward  with   a  heart   as  entirely  setf*  of  understtmding.      The  jodieiai  ex* 

satisfied.    The  Church,  that  reproved  amination  both  of  hoself  and  of  ottwr 

all  in  turn,  gave  a  free  scope  to  all*  witnesses,  taken  when^  was  in  ctnj^ 

We  modems  are  so  educated  by  self-  tivity  to  toe  English,  suppiv  more  oer* 

leflection  and  mutual  observation,  and  tain  materials  lor  biograpliy  than  ore 

are  so  familiar  with  the  thoughts  and  usually  possessed.  Mr.  Sharon  Tummr, 

passions  of  other  men,  in  ot£er  posi-  who  n  invaluable   for  the  diligeaoe 

tions,  that  what  we  ourselves  are,  we  with  which  he  collects  his  matenais, 

soarcely  know.  These  men  performed  and  the  impaitlali^  with  which   he 

their  part  in  life,  doubtless  with  even  spreads  them  on  his  page,  has,  in  ins 

more  egregious  blunders  than  we  poor  History  of  England,  iinmed  his  ac- 

iBottals  commit,  but  with  a  heartiness  count  of  Joan  from  these  exanwilinas, 

and  sincerity  which  more  cogitating  and  his  account  wo  follow^  m  the  pie^ 

animals  can  never  experience*  sent  sketch. 


JOlltD'AXC. 

In  the  village  of  Domremy,  on  the  fother's  horses,  which  she  has  fp^pient 
beidorg  of  Lorraine,  there  is  a  litde  occasion  to  do,  for  the  pond  at  whidl 
girl  of  humble  parents,  who  are  not,  they  drink  is  at  some  distance  from 
however,  as  some  relate,  the  keepers  ^  house,  she  arms  herself  wkh  a 
of  an  inn,  but  small  ^rmera  cultivating  wooden  lance  or  long  pole,  and,  ma^^ 
their  own  land.  She  is  now  about  the  naging  her  steed  in  quite  knightfy 
age  ofthirteen  or  fourteen,  and  is  re-  fashion,  she  tilts  at  the  trees  or  any' 
markable  for  her  amiable  temper  and  other  object  she  can  make  a  naaik  o( 
sinffular  piety.  She  prefers  solitude  and  deals  her  blow  with  wondrous 
and  the  sacred  service  to  the  village  force  and  dexterity.  Akme  rte  prayii 
flie;  and  may  often  be  found  kneeling  alone  she  muses,  akme  die  rides  and 
alone  in  the  church  before  the  crucifix  tSts,  growing  up  in  a  complete  worM 
erthe  Vir^  Mary.  There  is  a  beau-  of  her  own  of  visicmary  reUgion  and 
tifol  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  they  chivalrous  exploit 
ealt  it  the  fairy  tree,  and  other  child-  Heniy  V.,  the  conqueror  of  Agio- 
no  are  afraid  to  pass  byitunaccom-  court  and  the  terror  of  France,  is 
panied ;  she  takes  her  work  and  sits  dead — his infimt  son  hasbeen  crowned 
there  by  herself.  She  sees  no  fairies,  at  Paris,  Kmg  of  FVance  and  Bncland 
but  the  forms  of  angel/i  and  of  saints,  —to  the  Dai^n,  bow  Charies  VII.| 
St  Margaret  and  St  Catharine  come  a  verv  small  share  of  his  hereditary 
and  stand  beside  her,  and  smile  so  kingdom  remuns — Orleans  is  the  on^ 
sweety  on  her,  that  she  weeps  when  town  of  any  magnitude  that  adheres  to 
the  vision  departs.  At  other  times  she  him— the  Regent  fiecbbrd  has  laid 
sits  watching  her  father's  sheep ;  and  so  siege  to  it— the  siege  is  to  advanced,*' 
gentle  is  she,  that  the  birds  will  come  the  litde  court  of  Chaiiesk  in  demir, 
and  feed  from  her  hand,  and  so  modest  and  Chai)es  hhnself  meditates  a  iigfat 
and  bashful,  that,  if  addressed  by  a  from  his  lost  domiioMRSb  into  Spain  or 
Granger,  she  is  utterly  disconcertecl.      Scotland.     The  vill^^  of  Domremy 

Notwithstanding  this  susceptible  is  iar  from  the  scene  of  contest,  bat  is 
temperament,  she  grows  up  into  no  not  without  shniogitB  agitation.  It 
week  and  sickly  frame.  With  this  lies  on  the  borders  of  Bmgundy,  and 
mosiBg  visfonai^  mood  she  combines  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  is  an  ally  of 
the  rustic  and  mvigoratinff  labours  of*  England.  The  very  next  village  of 
berstatkm;  andnow««08beiideshir  Mueyis  of  the  Bocgoidian  foctioD{ 
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wmd  tbfb  Tootht  at  Dcmnmj  and  Mtr- 
Of  Imveveqamitly  metand  Inghteach 
mbdt  mpmk  tbw  ?ery  quairel. 

Joan  d*  Ara  baan  all  tfaia  with  beat* 
iif  heart*  and  grows  i^awarmfrieod 
ocW  native  prince*  Naj,  tiiere  is  a 
prophpcy  current,  that  from  the  IxvdtrB 
of  Lomiaa  a  viivin  should  arise  who 
woM  Mhei  Fnnce.  When  did 
Ranoe  need  deli?aance  more  than 
new  I  She  prajs  more  devoutly  than 
ever— visieBs  and  Toices  attend  h«^^ 
and  now  it  is  not  St  Catharine  only, 
and  St.  Margaret,  hot  the  martial  form 
of  at.  Michael  that  enters  on  the  sceoeb 
She  hepns  to  talk  mysteriously  to  her 
friends  of  soaethinf  that  must  be  un^ 
iartiken  by  one  aa  yet  untheqght  o^ 
abe  BMMt  go  and  raise  the  siege  of  Oru 
laani^  andcrown  the  Oaupbin,  as  she 
stil  cafls  bimv  in  the  city  of  Rheiais  I 

Sot  bow  is  a  peasant  girl  to  iatn>> 
dBoe  herself  eten  on  the  theatre  of 
sneh  esploilsl  In  a  neigbbporiiig  viU 
lege,  th^  dwdls  a  Sei^ieur  of  some 
coneegoence  in  the  world*  Bandricourt 
bj  name.  To  him  she  will  go^  he  wU 
intreAMM berto Charles.  Inthatsame 
iFOage  abe  has  an  uncle,  and  through 
baa  she  can  be  preesntsd  to  Lord  Ban- 
diieeort  The  Male  is  first  gained;  he 
lakes  his  nieoe,  a  country  girl,  now 
abont  the  age  of  eighteen,  dressed,  as 
we  are  toU,  m  •«  her  shabby  red  gowDi" 
and  presents  her  te  the  Smgneor  as  the 
elHmipioB  of  France,  eommiaskmed  by 
Heaven  to  deliver  the  kingdom  from 
its  enemies,  and  to  erewa  its  native 
es^iojgu.  Bandrioeurt  will  not  listen 
a  nMment  bids  the  unde  «•  whip  the 
giri*  and  a«id  her  back  home^" 

Home,  however^  Joan  by  no  means 
m.  She  slays  M  the  viUi^  with 
micle  shs  talks  of  her  divmemia* 
is  perpetual  in  her  religions 
The  old  prophecy  is  bruight 
np ;  people  listen  ana  beueve ;  Lord 
Bandricourt  holds  s^ous  discourse 
with  the  clergymen  of  the  (dace ;  they 
visit  her  together.  At  this  time  the 
Duke  of  Lomine  is  Iving  ill  of  a  fever 
which  his  physicians  do  not  understandy 
and  thinks  this  maid  mav  probably  have 
some  speO,  some  witcboraft,  or  naint- 
craft,  by  which  to  cure  him.  She  is  in. 
I  trodnoed  to  the  Duke ;  but  she  declares 
she  knows  nothiog  of  pharmacy — her 
business  is  with  France,  and  to  set  her 
prince  upon  his  throne.  All  this,  how- 
ever, increases  her  celebrity.  Baodri. 
cont  is  shaken.  He  ooDsents,  at 
lengthi  to  give  her  letters  to  the  King, 
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and  soppliei  hsrwith  a  honSiarmsi 
and  an  escort,  ««Q<h"  says  the  bait: 
believing,  haU^oubtiog  man;  **gol 
and  let  come  what  may  of  it.^ 

The  first  step,  which  is  mroverbiaQj 
so  difficult,  is  achieved.  Her  feUow- 
traveliers,  oeiiu^  constant  witnesses  of 
her  firmnesi^  her  intrepiditv,  her  vw 
shaken  confidence  in  her  holy  mission, 
are  made  converts,  ancl  believe  in  her. 
All  ranks  visit  her ;  and  manv  who 
come  in  sceptical  mood,  return*  oedar* 
ing*  with  tears  in  tlieir  cjes,  that  **she 
is  a  creature  of  God.**  Dressedinmale 
attire^  her  ceuntenanoe  pleasiof^  her 
shape  beautiiu],  but  yet  proportMoed 
rather  te  strength  than  gracefidnesi^ 
she  is  introduced  to  Charka,  Hiscooa* 
cil  are  divided  in  opinioa*  but  even  those 
who  share  not  the  popular  enthusiaam 
think  fit  to  profit  by  it  Stories  are  ck* 
cukted  which,  whether  inventiona  of 
theee  cooler  headsb  or  the  genume 
blunders  of  credulity,  serve  stiufrntber 
to  promote  that  popular  hith  by  which 
they  gained  their  credence.  Has  she 
not  whispered  to  the  Danphm  a  secrel 
which  none  but  himself  could  bv  natu- 
ral means  be  acqqamted  with  f  Baa 
she  not  sent  a  messenger  for  a  swovd 
concealed  behind  an  altar  of  St  Catha* 
riae;  a  eword  whose  existence  none 
knew  o(  and  concealed  m  a  church 
where  abe  herself  had  never  beant 
Thecle^sQlemnllyejHuniqeheEi  Tp 
one^  who  requests  a  miracle  to  be  per^ 
formed  instanter,in  proof  of  her  divine 
missioo^  she  repliee— *<*  Conduct  me  to 
Orleans^  and  there  I  will  show  you  lor 
whatlamssnt"  ••ThemiracG^^^aha 
said  to  another*  ^which  is  given  me  to 
do  is  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orieana* 
Give  mm  ssen^aMnns,^  wl^at  nnajN 
beroraaliwaayoopfeaae,«na  IwOi 
do  it  r* 

How  she  went— how  she  won  her 
way  into  the  town— what  brave  saDiea 
she  made  from  it^-how  she  turned  the 
tkle  of  hope  and  victory — is  mattor  of 
very&miljar  history.  She  infused  as 
much  terror  into  the  English  as  of  oon> 
fidence  in  the  French.  Not  that  our 
anoestora,  good  Catholics  as  they  were, 
could  believe  that  Heaven  had  commie- 
sioned  the  Maid  to  scomge  ihem  out  of 
France— no;  but  there  were  other 
powers,  beside  St.  Michael  and  the 
Virgin,  very  busily  at  work  in  those 
days.  Drcrauiful  things  were  done  by 
magic  and  the  infli^nce  of  demona. 
As  prayers  and  pious  oflferings  secured 
the  aanstanoe  of  a  saint,  so  there  were 
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ineantatioDS  and  ncrilegioiit  rites  that 
woidd  prompt  and  direct  the  ma]e?o- 
lence  of  fiends.  Tbey  sufiered  from  her 
witchcraft.  Her  spells  had  withered 
then*  heartfi^  and  paralysed  then*  limhs. 
When  Joan  had  performed  her  pro- 
mise, had  raised  the  siege  of  Orleans, 
crowned  the  King  at^Rhetms,  and 
turned  the  tide  of  conquest  decidedly  in 
&vour  of  her  countrymen,  she  wished 
to  retire  from  the  scene.  But  the  self- 
ish policy  uf  the  King  would  not  per- 
mit It ;  she  must  still  animate  his  sol. 
diers  by  her  presence.  Her  career  wasi 
however,  run— she  was  taken  prisoner, 
imd  the  angel  of  France  was  now  the 
captive  sorceress,  fbraaken  of  herde- 
men.  Bedford  and  others  of  the  Eng- 
lish council  treated  her  with  great  cru- 
dty.  After  having,  by  promisee  of 
pardon,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  by  long  confinement  and  the  tor- 
ture of  repeated  examinations,  worn 
down  the  enthusiasm  of  her  mind,  and 
reduced  her  to  the  level  of  a  sad,  weak, 
and  sufibring  woman — after  having,  by 
the  infiuence  of  the  clergy  of  their  own 
friction,  driven  her  to  confess  like  a 
penitent,  and  lament  as  a  sinful  pre- 
sumption the  lofty  imagination  that  had 
been  the  source  of  all  ner  glory — after 
having  thus  destroyed  all  die  charm 
that  surrounded  her,  they  nevertheless 
resolved  upon  her  execution.  To  ob- 
tain some  pretence  for  their  breach  of 
good  faith,  they  tricked  her  into  what 
they  called  a  rekpse  into  witchcraft. 
AH  her  exploits  mid  been  performed 
in  n|ale  atthre,  and  with  that  dress 
were  associated  all  her  dreams  of  glory. 
Since  her  captivity  she  had  been  clothed 
in  the  usual  garmentsof  her  sex.  One 

Slit  they  conveyed  into  her  oell  that ' 
attire  in  which  she  Ind  fought  like 


a  hero,  and  been  almost  worshipped 
like  a  saint.  Her  enemies  watched 
her  conduct.  They  saw  her,  after  look* 
ing  kmg  at  the  once  familiar  dress,  be- 
gin to  put  it  on.  They  rushed  intoher 
presence  and  proclaimed  her  relapsed. 
Do  not  the  character  and  career  of 
the  Maid  of  OHeans  illustrate  with  sin- 
gular  felici^  the  spirit  of  the  times  she 
fivedinl  The  combination  of  qualities 
which  she  herself  presents  to  our  view 
is  curious  in  the  extreme;  but  the 
greater  curiosity  lies  in  the  temper,  and 
notions,  and  tmideneies  of  the  age^ 
Which  could  have  brought  such  a  per- 
son into  the  very  foremost  positioii  of 
public  life— placed  her  in  the  van  of  ar- 
mies—at  the  head  of  councils.  In  the 
mind  of  the  Afaiden  herself  we  see  the 
noblest  heroism,  a  courage  undauntedt 
an  ardour  and  perseverance  fitted  for 
the  actual  conduct  of  mat  enterprise^ 
and  all  these  animated  b]|r  dreams,  and 
frmcies,  and  qiectral  ilkisioiis.  Strange 
that  a  courage  so  real  diould  have  been 
under  guidance  of  visions  so  weak ! 
Struiffe  that  the  imagination  of  a  kiie- 
iy  girlshould  not  have  forsaken  lier  on 
her  entrance  upon  the  palpable  soeoe 
of  military  action!  But  stBl  more 
strange  that  this  nurriing  of  sohtdde 
should  find  in  the  living  wwld  a  theatre 
for  the  realization  of  her  visionary 
hopes !  But  the  world  without  vm 
&Dtastic  as  the  worid  within.  Thevtt- 
lager  of  Domremy,  without  quittiBg  her 
dreams,  leads  Ufo  armies  or  France  to 
conquest.  Her  supernatural  power  is 
undisputed  either  li^  firiend  or  foe,  bst| 
alas!  very diflfereotly eenstrued.  She 
places  the  crown  wiUi  her  own  hands 
u|)on  the  brows  of  her  monarch ;  and 
this  admirable  heroine  diei^  tant  at 
the  stake  lor  a  pestileiit  wiloh  I 
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Of  late  years  the  works  of  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge, both  in  prose  and  Terse,  have 
been  continually  gaining  upon  public 
notice,  and  now  enjoy,  we  believe,  a 
pretty  extensive  popularity.  Most  of 
them  have  been  reprinted  since  his 
death,  and  several  volumes  of  posthu- 
mous miscellanies  have  been  aaded  to 
their  number.  Their  celebrity  being 
thns  established,  and  on  the  daily  in- 
crease, we  think  it  not  improbable  that 
fiOB  Biographia  LUeraria  (one  ot  his 
principal  works,  and  one  which  has 
oeen  long  out  of  print)  may  likewise 
be  re-issued  before  long  by  some  enter- 


br()adest  grounds,    both   literary  and 
moral. 

We  are  ikware  that  this  subject  is 
not  now  broached  for  the  first  time. 
It  was  mooted  some  years  ago  in 
TaiCs  Magazine  (September,  1§34|} 
and  in  the  Brxtv^  Magazine  (January, 
1885,)  Mr.  De  Quincy  appearing  m 
the  former  for  the  prosecution,  and 
Mr.  J.  C.  Hare  in  the  latter  for  the 
defence.  But  on  both  sides  the  case 
was  very  badly  conducted ;  indeed  w 
may  say  it  was  altogether  bungled. 
Neither  party  appears  to  have  poe- 
sessed  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 


iming  bookseller.    But  at  the  same   iacts :  and  the  question  was  not  &iriy 


time  we  think  it  wonld  be  highly  dis- 
creditable to  the  literature  of  the 
country,  if  any  reprint  of  that  work 
were  allowed  to  go  abroad,  without 
embody'mg  some  accurate  notice  and 
admission  of  the  very  large  and  unac- 
knowledged appropriations  it  contains 
from  the  writings  of  the  great  German 
pbilosophpr  Scbelling.    Partly,  there- 


aod  fully  argued  on  the  ground^ 
either  of  its  condemning  or  Justilying 
circumstances.  The  Opium-Bater  was 
evidently  ignorant  of  the  extent  to 
which  Coleridge's  plagiarisms  from 
Bchelling  had  been  carried :  and  there, 
fore,  with  all  his  willhigness,  he  was 
not  in  a  position  to  press  the  chaive 
very  far  or   very  successfully.     But 


lore,  for  the  sake  of  any  future  editor  besides  this,  even  in  the  one  great  m. 

or  publisher  who  may  choose  to  pro-  stance  in  which  he  convicts  Coleridge, 

fit  by  our  animadversions,  and  partly  k>sing  sight  of  his  usual  extreme  ac- 

becaose  we  think  the  case  can  hardly  curacy,  he  not  only  does  not  lead  us 

&il  to  be  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  to  the  [right  work  of  Scbelling  from 

the  general  reader,  as  disclosing  a  cu-  which    the    *•  borrowed  plumes*'  are 

nous  page  in  the  history  of  literature,  taken ;   but   he    refors  us  to  a  work 

we  propose  to  do  our  best  to  supply  which,  under  the  title  he  gives  it,  is 

the^  requisite  information  on  this  sub.  not  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  the  Ger- 

ject — tracing  Coleridge's   plagiarisms  Jnan    philosopher's  publications.     As 

to  theur  true  sources,  fixing  their  pre-  the  source  of  Coleria^*s  plagiarisms^ 

eise  amount,  or  nearly  so^  (as  &r,  at  his  accuser  refers  the  mquisitive  reader 

least,  as  Scbelling  is  concerned,)  and  to  a  work  which  never  existed  !*  This, 

aiguiag  the    whole    question   on   its  it  must  be  admitted,  is  not  a  very  sa- 


*  Instead  of  calling  the  wo^  of  Schellhiff,  which  he  has  in  his  mind's  eve,  by  its 
right  name,  PkiioBQfJdfeki  SckrifUn^  he  cafis  it  his  Kieine  PkiUmphiecke  Werke.  We 
fo  •  j^Lvn.  25 
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tisfeictory  way  of  conducting  a  discus- 
sion, or  of  throwing  light  upon  a 
doubtful  matter ;  and  therefore,  so  &r 
as  the  Opium-Eater's  side  of  the  con- 
troversy is  concerned,  he  will  excuse 
us  for  saying  that  he  has  left  the 
question  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever, 
or  rather  involved  it  in  greater  confiisioti 
and  obscurity  than  before. 

Neither  is  Mr.  Hare's  side  of  the 
question  a  bit  better  managed.  He 
hkewise  is  either  ignorant  of  the 
amount  to  which  Coleridge  was  in- 
debted to  ScheJling,  or  else  be  does 
not  choose  to  speak  out  He  talks  of 
Coleridge  bavmg  transferred  into  his 
work  «*  half-a-dozen  pages,"  or  little 
more,  of  Scheliing,  By  our  Lady  I 
they  are  nearer  twenty.  He  brings 
forward  what  he  conceives  to  be  the 
triumphantiy  exculpatory  circumstan. 
ces  of  the  case,  as  they  are  to  be  found 
^  in  the  Biographia  Literana  itself; 
but  he  evidently  sees  through  them  as 
Uttle  as  though  they  had  been  so  many 
milestones,  and  the  mferencea  be  draws 
from  them  appear  to  us  to.be  very 
shallow  and  very  questionable.  The 
reader  shall  be  able  to  judge  of  this 
for  himself  by-and-by.  And,  lastly, 
the  great  body  of  his  defence  consists 
of  recriminations  against  Mn  De 
Quincy  for  having  been  the  first  to 
bring  the  charge  of  plagiarism  against 
a  man  who  had  been  his  friend,  and 
whom  he  admired  so  much — as  if  the 
Opium-Eater's  delinquency  in  this 
respect,  admitting  it  to  have  been— 
which  we  do  not — the  blackest  ever 
committed  under  heaven,  were  any 
exculpation  of  Coleridge,  or  had  any 
thing  whatever  to  do  with  the  merits 
of  the  case.  We  think,  therefore,  that 
the  whole  question  requires  to  be  le- 
vised,  and  that  some  attempt  ought  to 
be  made  to  bring  out  its  details  with 
the  justice  and  accuracy  hefitting  a 
literature  which  does  not  choose  to 
dose  its  eyes,  and  have  foreign  pro- 
ductions  palmed  off  upon  it  as  the  in- 
digenous growth  of  its  own  soil. 
.  In  bringing  this  matter  before  the 
public,  we  have  no  fear  that  the  read- 


ers of  this  Magazine  will  suppose  us 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  detract  from 
the  merits,  or  to  affix  a  stigma  upon 
the  memory,  of  Mr.  Cderidge.  The 
high  terms  in  which  he  has  been  spok- 
en of  all  along  throughout  our  pages, 
and  the  exalt^  rank  assigned  therein 
to  his  genius,  will  secure  us,  we  should 
hope,  against  any  such  imputation. 
We  are  extremely  unwiiUng  to  hold 
him  guilty  of  any  direct  and  inten- 
tional literary  dishonesty ;  but  it  is 
only  when  we  take  into  consideration 
what  we  believe  to  have  been  his  very 
peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  that  we  are  able 
to  attribute  to  some  strange  intellectual 
hallucination  a  practice,  which,  in  the 
case  of  any  other  man,  we  should  have 
called  by  the  stronger  name  of  a  gross 
moral  misdemeanour.  But,  be  that  as 
it  may,  we  are  not  going  to  sacrifice 
what  we  conceive  to  l^  truth  and  just- 
ice out  of  regard  to  the  genius  of  any 
man,  however  high  it  may  have  been, 
or  to  the  memory  of  any  man,  how-, 
ever  illustrious  and  apparently  unsd^ 
lied  it  may  be.  Fair  play  is  a  jewel : 
.  and  we  think  it  our  duty  to  see  fair 
play  upon  all  sides ;  and,  if  our  admi- 
ration of  Coleridge  has  whispered  in 
our  ear  to  keep  this  disclosure  back, 
our  admiration  of  Schelling  (which  we 
admit  to  be  greater  than  that  which 
we  feel  for  Coleridge)  was  ever  at 
hand,  appealing  to  our  conscience  with 
a  still  louder  voice  to  bring  it  forward, 
and  to  do  justice  to  the  claims  of  fo- 
reign philosophy  and  of  individual 
genius,  by  showing  that  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  English  authors  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  at  the  mature 
age  of  forty-five,  succeeded  in  found- 
ing by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  meta- 
physical reputation — which  was  very 
considerable— upon  verhaiim  pla^a- 
risms  from  works  written  and  publish- 
ed by  a  Grerman  youth,*  when  little 
more  than  twenty  years  of  a^e ! 

We  start,  then,  by  supposinff  it  ad- 
mitted (as  it  must  be)  that  Coleridge, 
in  his  Biographia  Literaria,  borrowed 
to  a  certain  extent  from  Schelling, 
without  making  any  specific  acknow- 


admit  he  tells  us  that  he  is  drawing  upon  his  memory  or  his  belief.  But  he  ought 
not  to  have  done  so ;  for  in  a  case  of  this  kind  nothing  can  be  tolerated  short  of  the 
most  scrupulous  accuracy.  Besides,  the  passage  he  refers  to  is  not  contained  even  in 
the  Phil.  Schrift.  ;  it  occurs  in  Schelling's  Sy§iem  de9  Tranwendentalen  Idem^ 
U$mu8. 

"*  Bchelling  was  bom  in  1775.  The  one  of  his  works  which  Coleridge  unmerciful. 
Iv  rifles  was  written  in  1796r-97,  (PAi7.  Schrift.,  p.  201 ;)  the  other,  the  Transeen^ 
tUnial  Jd^alisnih  was  Bublished  in  1800.  Coleridge  was  bom  in  1773— and  At# 
Work,  the  Biographia  Literariaj  was  not  published  onUI  1817. 
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led^ent  in  the  instances  in  which  he 
was  indebted  to  hini.  That,  in  general 
tenns,  is  the  charge.  The  defence  is, 
that  in  this  work  there  are  certain 
general  admissions  in  which  he  owns 
his  obligations,  and  certain  protesta- 
tions, under  which  he  strongly  depre- 
cates the  charge  of  plagiarism  even 
while  he  is  in  tiie  very  act  of  commit^ 
ting  the  offence.  The  question  then 
comes  to  be— What  weight  is  to  be 
attached  to  these  general  admissions  ? 
What  are  we  to  miderstand  from  themi 
Do  they  speak  out  plainly,  and  lead  us 
to  form  an  accurate  notion  of  what 
Coleridge's  dealings  with  Schelling 
really  are  ?  Do  they  cover  the  whole 
extent  of  his  obligation  to  him  7— or 
do  thej^  not  rather  Jead  the  reader  to 
rank  him  (from  his  own  showing)  ^X" 
most  pari  passu  with  the  Geripan  phi. 
ksopher  in  the  latter's  own  particular 
fine  of  thought  t— To  what  extent  do 
these  protestations,  or  can  any  such 
protestations  entitle  him,  or  any  one,  to 
appropriate,  without  a  s{^cifio  acknow- 
ledgment, the  property  of  another 
man  1  These  questions  can  only  be 
answered  by  attending  to  the  terms  in 
which  his  admissions  and  disclaimers 
are  couched.  In  the  Biogfaphia  Lile- 
roria,  p.  148,  Coleridge  writes  thus. 
We  give  the  whole  of  his  defence  : — 
"In  ScheUmg't^NATUR-PHILOSa 
PHIB,'  (Schelling,  w«  may  remark,  nev. 
er  published  any  work  under  this  title.) 
and  the  SYSTEM  DESTRANSCEN- 
DENTALEN  IDEALISMUS,  I  fimt 
found  a  cental  coincidence  with  much 
that  I  had  toiled  ont  for  myself,  and  a 
powerful  aas'iBtance  in  what  I  had  yet  to 
do.  It  would  boa  mere  act  of  justice  to 
myaelf  were  I  to  warn  my  future  readers 
that  an  identity  of  thought,  or  even  simi. 
larity  of  phme,  will  not  at  all  times  be  a 
certain  proof  that  the  passage  has  been 
borrowed  from  Schelling,  or  that  the  con. 
eeptions  were  originally  learned  from  him. 
In  this  instance,  as  in  the  Dramatic  Lee 
tures  of  Schlegel,  to  which  I  have  before 
tUaded  from  the  same  motive  of  9elf.de. 
fence  against  the  charge  of  plagiarism, 
many  of  the  most  striking  resemblances, 
iodeed  all  tho  main  and  fandamental 
ideas,  were  bom  and  matured  In  my 
mind  before  I  had  ever  seen  a  single  page 
of  the  German  philosopher;  and.  I  might 
indeed  affirm  with  truths  before  the  more 
important  Works  of  Schelling  had  been 
vritten,  or  at  least  made  poblic.  .  .  . 
God  forbid !  that  I  should  be  suspected  of 
t  wish  to  enter  into  a  rivalry  with  Schel. 

a  for  the  honours  so  unequivooally  his 
t,  not  only  as  a  great  and  original 


genius,  but  as  the  founder  of  the  philo. 
sophy  of  nature.  .  .  .To  Schelling  we 
owe  the  completion,  and  the  most  iinpor. 
lant  victories  of  this  revolution  in  philo- 
sophy. To  me  it  will  be  happiness  and 
honour  enough  should  I  succeed  in  ren. 
dering  the  system  itself  intelligible  to  my 
countrymen,  and  in  the  application  of  it 
to  the  most  awful  of  subjects  for  the  most 
important  of  purposes.  Whether  a  work 
is  the  offiipring  of  a  man*q  own  spirit,  and 
the  product  of  original  thinking,  will  bo 
discovered  by  thoM  who  are  iu  sole  le- 
gitimate judges,  by  better  tesU  than  the 
mere  reference  to  dates.  For  readers  in  • 
general,  let  whatever  shall  be  found  in 
this  or  any  future  work  of  mine  that  re- 
sembles or  coincides  with  the  doctrines  of 
my  German  predecessor,  though  con- 
temporary, be  wholly  attributed  to  him  ; 
provided  that  the  absence  of  distinct  ref. 
erenoes  to  hid  books,  which  I  could  not 
at  all  times  make  with  truth,  as  detigna. 
ting  citations  or  thoughts  actually  £nv^ 
ed  from  him,  and  which,  I  trust,  would, 
after  thisgeneral  acknowledgment,  be  so. 
perfloous,  be  not  charged  on  me  as  an  un* 
generous  cenoeahnent  or  intentional  pla- 
giarism." 

Such  are  the  terms  in  which  Cole- 
ridge, arming  himself  beforehand,  anti- 
cipates and  deprecates  the  charge  of  pla- 
giarism, and  justifies  all  the  hberties  he 
may  think  proper  to  take  with  the  writ- 
ings of  Schelling.  Our  decided  opmion 
is,  that  his  arras  are  very  iue^tual, 
his  panoply  full  of  flaws,  and  that  the 
ground  he  takes  op,  though  speciocM 
enough*  and  an  apparent  shelter,  will 
be  found  to  be  altogether  untenable* 

In  the  first  place,  we  remark,  that 
so  long  as  human  nature  and  the  lawi 
of  evidence  remain  what  they  are» 
^  an  identity  of  thought  and  similairitj 
of  phrase,''  occurring  in  the  case  of 
two  authors,  must  be  held  as  a  very 
strong  proof  that  one  of  them  has  bo-- 
rowed  from  the  other.  But  in  the 
present  case  it  is  not  similarity :  it  is 
absolute  sameness  of  phrase  that  we 
are  prepared  to  bring  forward  against 
Coleridge  ;  and  this  we  maintain  to 
be  in  every  instance  a  certain  proof 
that  the  passages,  about  which  the 
question  is,  have  been  borrowed.  If 
a  man  were  to  publish  some  verses 
litce  Milton's  Penseroso^  the  probabi. 
lity,  to  say  the  least,  would  be,  that 
he  had  borrowed  a  good  deal  from 
Milton  ;  but  if  .he  were  to  publish  as 
his  own  some  verses  tho  same  as  the 
Penseroso^  we  should  at  once  pro- 
noonce  him,  with  complete  certainty* 
and  in. spite  of  all  he  might  say  to  the 
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contrary,  to  be  ^  downright  plagiiBirist. 
In  the  same  way  Coleridge,  who  has 
dealt  in  this  manner,  and  (a  few  ex- 
tremely  insignificant  variations  and 
interpoiations  excepted)  in  no  other 
Hiannec,  with  the  writings  of  the  Ger- 
man philosopher,  must  be  held,  not- 
withstanding  all  his  warnings  and  pro. 
testations,  to  have  afforded  us  **  a 
certain  proof  that  the  passages  have 
been  borrowed  from  Schelling,  and  the 
conceptions  originally  learned  from 
him  ;"  and  that  he  himself  has  been 
goihy  of  direct  palpable  plagiarism, 
and,  we  regret  to  say,  of  worse  than 
plagiarism,  in  thus  giving  the  denial 
to  a  fact  established  by  the  clearest 
and  n^ost  irresistible  evidence. 

But  that  is  not  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  defence  to  be  attended 
to.  We  ask,  what  is  the  general 
impression  left  on  a  reader's  mind  i)y 
the  passage  quoted  ?  Is  it  not  this  : 
that  Coleridge,  having  *'  borne  the 
burden  and  the  heat  of  the  day,**  and 
having  made  good  his  own  indepen- 
dent advances  in  philoB<M)by,  haa,  in 
the  person  of  Schelling,  fallen  in  with 
a  fellow-labourer  moving  along  the 
same  difficult  path  with  nimself,  and 
at  the  most  only  with  a  step  some- 
what firmer  than  his  own  7  Is  it  not 
this  :  that,  havmg  <*  toiled  out  much 
for  himself,'*  and  ••  many  of  the  most 
striking  resemblances,  indeed  all  tbe 
main  and  fundamental  ideas,  having 
been  bom  and  matured  in  his  mind 
before  he  had  ever  seen  a  single  page 
of  the  Glerman  philosopher,"  he  was 
prepared  to  pour  from  the  lamp  of  an 
original  though  congenial  thinker  a 
flomi  of  new  light  upon  the  dark  doc- 
trines with  which  h»  so  genially  coin- 
cided t  Is  not  this  what  we  are  rea- 
sonably led  by  his  language  to  expect  ? 
Nay,  is  not  this  what  a  reader  unac- 
quainted with  foreign  philosophy  woold 
beh'eve  Coleridge,  from  his  own  state- 
ment,  to  be  actuaUy  performing  in 
the  case  of  the  numerous  passages 
throughout  the  Biographia  Literaria, 
which  open  up  glimpses  into  a  philo^ 
sophy  far  profoiinder  than  the  com- 
mon ?  Then,  as  to  the  exclamation. 
•«  Qod  forbid  !  that  I  should  be  snsl 
pected  of  a  wish  to  enter  into  a  rivalry 
with  Schelling  for  the  honours  so  un- 
equivocally his  right ;"  does  it  not  se- 
cond this  belief,  and  stand  forth  as  a 
sort  of  guarantee  that  these  passa^s 
are  not  literally  Schelling's  own,  but 
that  they  are  «<  genial  coincidences" 
on  the  part  of  Coleridge,  which  he 


is  generously  disposed  to  make  over 
to  his  **  German  predecessor,  though 
contemporary  1*'  (He  cannot  even 
admit  him  to  have  been  his  predeceswTf 
without  a  qualification.)  And  further, 
in  the  sentence  where  Coleridge  writes 
— *^  Whether  a  work  is  the  o&pring  of 
a  man's  own  spirit,^d  the  product  of 
original  thinking,  will  be  discovered 
by  better  tests  than  the  mere  reference 
to  dates ;"  is  not  the  impression  con- 
veyed, and  evidently  meant  to  be  con- 
veyed this,  that  though  Coleridge  did 
not  publish  his  ideas  on  the  transcen^ 
dental  philosophy  until  after  Schellinfi', 
still,  notwithstanding  that,  •*  his  woA 
is  the  ofi&pring  of  Jjis  own  spirit,  and 
the  product  of  origraaJ  thinking  V 

Such,  nnquestionablv,  is  the  ^er- 
al  inopression  conveyed  by  Coleridge's 
indefinite  admissions.  The  question 
between  him  and  his  reader  then  comes 
to  be  this  ;  is  this  impression  a  true 
or  a  foisc  one  1  Does  Coleridge  really 
perform  what  he  leads  the  reader  to 
believe  he  is  performing— or  does  he 
not?  For  his  exculpation  must  depend 
very  much  upon  an  affirmative  answer 
being  returned  to  this  question.  Now 
we  should  say,  that  provided  Cole- 
ridge has  any  where  throughout  his 
book  shown  any  indication  of  having 
brought  the  power  of  an  independent 
mind  to  bear  upon  the  difficult  pro- 
blems with  which  the  German  meta. 
physician  is  manfully  grappling,  pro- 
vicled  he  has  identified  himself  with 
the  philosophy,  by  havmg  reflected 
upon  it  the  fight  of  his  own  ori^al 
thinking—then  the  impression  is  a 
true  one.  Even  in  that  case  we  think 
it  would  have  been  as  well  had  he 
acknowledged  specifically  the  instan- 
ces m  which  he  makes  use  of  Schel- 
ling's  identical  words  — but  about 
thatweshouM  not  have  been  at  all 
particular—and  his  not  having  done 
so  would  not  have  been  found^  upon 
by  us  as  a  just  ground  of  complaint* 
Not  only  should  we  have  found  no 
fault  with  him  ;  but,  knowmg  the  very 
great  value  to  be  attached  to  a  genuine 
coincidence  between  two  independent 
thinkers  upon  any  great  philosophical 
question,  we  should  have  been  ex-, 
ceedingly  thankful  to  him  for  the  pains 
he  had  taken  in  making  Scheilin^s 
system  his  own,  and  his  own  system 
Schelling's ;  both  of  which  things  be 
leads  us  to  believe  he  does. 

But,  alas !  if  this  controversy  can  be 
decided  in  Coleridge's  favour,  (as  we 
think  it  can,)  only  provided  it  sbonld 
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appear  that  he  has  contri))uted  some- 
thing  of  his  own  to  the  stock  he  so 
anscnipuIoQsIy  appropriates,  we  fear, 
that  he  has  oot  the  smallest  chance 
of  au  acquittal.  For  it  is  not  true  that^ 
he  has  made  even  the  smallest  return. 
Scbelling  might  have  been  a  beggar 
for  any  thing  that  he  gives  him  out  of 
his  own  pocket,  in  repayment  for  the 
veiy  laige  sums  which  he  secretly 
draws  from  the  bank  of  German  trans- 
cendentalism. Instead  of  having  toil- 
ed out,  as  he  says,  **  much  for  himself!;" 
he  has  left  the  whole  of  the  toil  to 
Scbelling :  his  own  toil  being  merely 
(without  saying  one  articulate  word 
about  it)  to  render,  page  after  page, 
into  very  tolerable  English,  some  of 
the  profound  speculations  of  the  Ger- 
man  thinker.  In  every  instance  in 
whichTwe  meet  with  any  remarks  more 
than  usually  profound,  bearing  upon 
the  higher  metaphysics,  it  is  Schel- 
ling  and  not  Coleridge  that  we  are 
reding.  Instead  of  Imving  converged 
(as  he  leads  us  to  suppose  he  has  done) 
the  rays  of  his  own  independent  mind 
into  one  common  focus  with  the  Ge^- 
man,  he  leaves  that  philosopher  shining 
<Hi  alone,  and  illuminating,  as  he  best 
may,  his  own  dark  discussions.  Not 
one  ray  of  light,  wo  maintain,  is  any 
where  thrown  by  him  upon  Schelling*s 
system ;  and  further  than  this,  we 
maintain  that  not  only  is  it  an  in- 
correct statement  that  "  many  of  the 
most  striking  resemblances,  and  all 
the  main  and  fundamental  ideas,  were 
matured  in  his  mind  before  he  had  ever 
^en  a  single  page  of  the  German  philo- 
sopher'*— ^not  only  is  this  an  incorrect 
statement ;  but  there  is  not  the  small* 
est  evidence  in  thip,  or  any  other  of 
his  works^  betokening  any  "coinci- 
dence" whatever  between  him  and 
Schellinf — there  is  no  proof  to  be 
met  wi3i,  that  he  ever  travelled  so  ^ 
much  as  one  step  in  the  same  line 
of  thought  with  him,  except — mark 
you,  reader— except  in  the  case  of 
those  passages  which  are  faithful  and 
(with  tlie  omission  of  a  few  very 
unimportant  interpolations)  terbaUm^ 
translations  from  that  author.  There- 
fore our  verdict  must  be,  Uiat  Cole- 
ridge, in  the  passages  in  which  he 
deprecates  the  charffe  of  plagiarism, 
and  defends  his  deaSogs  with  Scbel- 
ling, does  not  speak  out  plainly — does 
not,  in  r^aUtyt  give  the  Grerman  phi- 
k)8opber  bis  dqa-tdoes  not  act  fiiirl^ 
towards  hisreaider,  but  conveys  to  his 
25* 


mind  an  impression  that  he  is  doing  one 
thing  when  he  is  doing  quite  another 
thing ;  in  other  words,  conveys  an  im« 
pressioa  altogether  false,  erroneous^ 
and  misleading. 

it  must  be  remembered,  that  we 
are  at  present  speaking  of  Coleridge 
only  in  reference  to  his  connectioa 
with  the  transcendental  philoeophy. 
He  lays  a  good  deal  of  stress  on  his  poe. 
session  of  '*  the  main  and  fundamental 
ideas'*  of  that  system.  We  ourselves,^ 
in  our  day,  have  had  some  small  deal- 
ings, with  ^main  and  fundaraentil 
ideas,"  and  we  know  this  much  about 
them,  that  it  is  very  easy  for  any  man« 
or  for  every  man,  to  have  them.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  that  The  difficulty 
lies  in  bringing  them  mtelligibly,  ef. 
fectively,  and  articulately  out — in  ela- 
borating them  into  clear  and  inteUi. 
giblo  shapes ;  for  this  appears  to  be 
the  native  of  fundamental  ideas — the 
more  you  endeavour  to  extrude  tliem, 
the  stronger  does  their  propensity  be. 
come  to  run'  inwards,  and  to  get  out  of 
sight.  Now,  it  is  precisely  in  the 
counteraction  of  this  tendency,  and  in 
the  power  to  force  these  ideas. out* 
wards,  that  philosophical  genius  dis- 
plays itself.  Indeed,  it  is  the  ability  to 
do  this  which  constitutes  philosoplu. 
cal  genius.  The  mere  fact  of  the 
ideas  being  in  you  is  nothing — ^how  ajre 
they  to  be  got  ou^  of  you  m  the  right 
shape,  is  the  question.  It  is  the  de- 
livery and  not  the  conception  that  is 
tlie  poser.  Wasps  and  even  dung, 
flies,  we  suppose,  are  able  to  coUect 
the  juice  of  flowers,  and  this  juice  may 
be  called  their  **  fundamental  ideas." 
So  far  they  are  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  bee ;  that  is,  they  possess  the 
<«  raw  material"  just  as  much  as  he 
does.  But  the  hee.  alone  is  a  genius 
tLinoD^  flies,  because  he  akme  can  put 
out  his  ideas  in  the  shape  of  honey, 
and  thereby  make  the  breakfast-table 
glad.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Coleridge 
tells  us,  that,  before  Bchelling'e  time, 
he  was  in  possession  **  of  aU  the  main 
and  fundamental  ideas''  of  the  trans* 
cendental  philosophy,  we  reply- 
very  likely— that,  in  one  sense,  ie 
just  what  you^  or  we,  or  aay  weaver 
in  the  suburbs  might  be  in  possei* 
sioD  ctf;  but  show  us  ^our  honey, 
for  that  alpiie  will  eonvmee  vb  that 
you  are  the  philosophic  g^ius  yon 
wish  OS  to  believe  you  to  l>e.  To  tfaii 
Mr.  Colendffe,.  instead  of  producing 
any  stores  m  his  own,  makes  answer 
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by  presenting  qb  with  some  combs  pur- 
loiaed  from  tbe  hive  of  a  foreign  work- 
er,  caUmg  them  by  the  alluring  title  of 
M  genial  coincidences.*' 

We  perceive  that  Mr.  Oilman,  in 
the  one  onlv  sentence  in  which  he  at- 
tempts to  defend  Coleridge,  has,  like 
OQiselves,  though  for  a  very  different 
purpose,  brought  forward  the  bee  as 
an  illustration  of  the  case.  He  thus 
writes,  {^Life  cf  ColeridgBt  p.  345— 
the  italics  are  his  own) —"  With  re- 
^ird  to  the  charge  made  by  Mr.  De 
Qttincy  of  Coleridge's  so  borrowing  the 
property  of  other  writers  as  to  be  guilty 
d  'petty  larceny;'  with  equal  justice 
might  we  accuse  the  bee,  which  flies 
from  flower  to  flower  in  quest  of  food, 
and  which,  by#  means  of  the  instinct 
bestowed  upon  it  by  the  all-wise 
Creator,  extracts  its  nourishment  from 
the  field  and  the  garden,  but  digests 
and  elaborates  it  oy  its  own  native 
-powers."  Now  this  imprecisely  what 
we  are  complaining  Coleridge  does 
not  do.  UnWce  the  i>^e,  he  steals  his 
honey  ready  made.  A  friendly  na- 
turalist  suggests,  that  bees  will  steal 
ready-made  honey  too^  when  they  can 
get  at  it,  and  that,  therefore,  the  pa- 
rallel is  not  exact  But  we  reply 
that,  even  then,  they  make  a  point 
of  elaborating  it  over  again  within 
their  own  internals  before  they  pub- 
lish  it  to  their  neighbciurB  in  the  hive. 
But  with  regard  to  the  transcendental 
phik)eophy,  Coleridge  has  doiie  no. 
thing  of  this  sort — he  has  digested  no- 
thing by  hi^  own  native  powers.  The 
pots  all  stand  in  his  Biograohia  exactly 
as  Bchelling  elaborated  ana  made  them 
up. 

There  only  remains  one  other  point 
to  be  got  over :  it  is  contained  in  the 
last  sentence  of  the  defence,  where 
Coleridge  strongly  deprecates  the 
chargre  of  plagiarism,  and  endeavours 
to  establish  a  sort  of  compact,  by 
which  he  is  to  be  entitled,  without 
ackno^i^edgment,  to  make  what  use 
he  pleases  of  the  works  of  Schelling. 
To'  save  space,  we  beg  to  refer  our 
readers  to  uie  sentence  already  printed. 
But  even  here  he  artfully  leads  us 
mo&y  from  the  idea  that  he  has  trans* 
ferred  mto  his  work,  almost  word  for 
word,  many,  nay  any,  of  the  p^res  of 
the  German  pjnlosopher.  Why  could 
he  not  make  ini  references  to  Schellm^ 
^witk  truth,  except  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  not  true  that  these  citations,  du%, 
were  actually  derhei  from  ScMliBgl 


This  is  certainly  the  ground  upon 
which  the  reader  is  led  to  believe  tnat 
he  refrains  from  giving  his  references. 
He  is  not  able  to  bring  himself  to 
admit  that  all  the  profounder  philoso- 
phical observations  contained  in  his 
work  are  entirely  the  German's,  but 
wishes  to  have  it  understood  that  thej 
are  aU  his  own  ^  genial  coincidences ' 
with  Schelling.  Genial  coincidences, 
forsooth!  where  every  one  word  of 
the  one  author  tallies  with  every  one 
word  of  the  other !  Credat  Juddius 
Apdla :  mm  ego.  We  have  already 
said,  and  are  prepared  to  show,  that 
Coleridge  contributes  nothing  to  the 
expansion  or  explanation  of  Schel- 
ling's  system  ;  therefore  the  sentence 
we  are  writing  about  mudt  be  brought 
to  ^nd  thus :  *«  For  readers  in  gene- 
ral, let  nothing  that  shall  be  found 
in  this  or  any  other  work  of  mine  be 
attributed  to  Schelling,  provided  no 
fnult  be  found  with  mo  should  I  ever 
be  discovered  to  have  cabbaged  froai 
his  works  ad  libitunL*^  The  lo^  of 
that  *«  provided"  baflies  us  entu:e)y. 
But  even  admitting  that  there  are  re-- 
semblances  to  Schelling  to  be  found 
in  his  works,  what  right  could  he  have 
to  lay  down  such  an  arrangement  as 
'  this,  tnat  he  would  make  all  these  over 
to  Schelling  in  the  event  of  their  be- 
ing found  to  resemble  him ;  provided 
he,  in  the  mean  time,  might  pay  him- 
self secretly  what  he  pleased  for  them 
out  of  the  funds  of  that  philoeophery 
and  provided  no  one  would  blame  him 
should  his  doings  ever  be  brought  to 
light  1  The  logical  propriety  of  the 
'*  provided"  escapes  us  in  this  case 
alsa  How  could  he  tell  how  litUe  his 
resemblances  might  be  worth,  and  how 
great  might  be  the  value  of  his  pur- 
Toinings  from  Schelling?  How  is 
any  security  that  this  bargain  is  a 
fair  one  to  be  established  !  To  cut 
the  question  short,  then,  we  do  not 
thmk  that  any  man  is  entitled  to 
enter  such  a  protestation  as  this, 
or  that  it  can  be  listened  to  for  a  mo- 
ment as  a  defence,  in  the  event  of 
his  being  convicted  of  extensive  pla- 
giarism, ft  appears  to  us  to  be  much 
worse  than  no  defence  at  all ;  for  this 
is  the  manner  in  which  it  is  evidently 
calculated  and  desi|p9ed  to  cut  So 
Umg  as  these  plagiarisms  are  imde- 
te^Ssd,  this  manner  of  wording  the 
protest  will  ensure  to  the  author  (as 
It  did  to  Coleridge  durin|[  the  wfacte 
of  liis  life)  thecr^t  of  bemg  origmal. 
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and  wkm  they  are  detected,  ^if  that 
ever  happens,)  it  wtJJ  give  him  the 
benefit  of  his  protestation  as  a  defence : 
in  other  won^  i^  the  plagiarisms  are 
ml  detected,  Schelling's  passages  re- 
main Coleridge's ;  and  if  ihey  are  de- 
tected, the  latter  calculates  upon  get. 
ting  out  of  the  scrape  by  pleading  that 
he  had,  in  a  manner,  admitted  them. 
Ay,  ay  !  the  manner  of  the  admission 
is  precisely  the  question  ;  hno  does  he 
admit  them  ?  We  think  we  have  al- 
ready made  clear  what  we  now  repeat, 
that  the  manner  of  his  admission  of 
them  is  such  as  naturally  to  lead  every 
reader  who  trusts  to  hb  work,  and 
lodts  no  &rther,  to  believe  that  nothing 
can  be  farther  from  his  practice  and 
from  his  intention  than  plagiarism,  in 
the  way  and  to  the  extent  which  we 
are  now  about  to  point  out.  - 

Let  us  here  make  a  passing  remark 
upon  what  Coleridge  says  in  reference 
to  his  **  coincidences  '*  with  SchlegeL 
He  tells  us  (see  quotation)  that,  as  in 
reference  to  SchlegeL  his  views  upon 
dramatic  art,  so  in  reference  to  Schel. 
Kng,  hk  views  on  transcendental  meta- 
physirs  were  matured  before  he  knew 
any  thing  about  either  author.  On  the 
subject  of  his  resemblances  to  Schlegel, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  speak  on  our 
own  authority.  But  as  he  himself  here 
perils  the  fact  of  his  priority  to  and  in-* 
dependence  of  Schlegel  upon  the  truth 
of  what  he  says  respecting  bis  priority 
to  and  independence  of  Scnelling, 
placing  both  instances  upon  exactly  the 
same  footing,  we  are  entitled  to  say, 
that  as^  in  the  case  of  ScheHing,  we 
know  him  to  be  a  consummate  }^gia- 
riBt,  and  original  in  nothing ;  so^  in  the 
case  of  Scmegel,  we  think  it  more  than 
probable,  that  he  has  borrowed,  ready- 
made  from  that  author,  every  thing  in 
which  he  "genially  coincides-' with  him. 

We  now  proceed  to  particidarize 
Coleridire's  plagiarisms,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  occur  in  the  •♦  first  volume" 
of  the  "Biog.  Lit.,"  for  to  it  our  accu- 
sation is  coimned.  Of  course,  our  lim. 
its  wiU  not  permit  us  to  make  almost 
any  extracts  illustrative  of  our  charge ; 
they  win  permit  us  to^tfibr  httle  or  no 
critidsm  on  the  merits  either  of  the 
boRiowed  or  the  origiual  passages ;  and 


still  lesswUl  they  allow  m  to  enter  iiito< 
any  explaqation  touching  the  transcen- 
dental  philosophy  in  general ;  bat  we 
can  at  least  state  the  exact  pages  of 
Coleridge  in  which  the  plagiarisms  oe« 
cur,  apd  the  corresponding  pages  of 
Schelling  from  which  they  are  takra. 
And  we  pledge  ourselves  to  do  this 
with  the  most  scrupulous  accuracy; 
for  not  our  own  credit  merely,  but  the 
general  character  of  tliis  magazine,  wiU 
be,  to  a  certam  extent,  perilled  upoo 
our  faithfulness. 

The  first  instance  in  which  we  de- 
tect Coleridge  translating  closely  from 
Schellinff  occurs  in  p.  ISO,  begmning  at 
the  wor£  **  how  being  ^*  -4he  last  clause 
is  interpolated,' we  think  not  very  wise- 
ly. This  and  the  next  sentence  are  to 
be  found  in  Schelling's  "Transcend- 
ental Idealism,*  p.  113.  The  next  two 
sentences  ("Biog.  Lit.,"  p.  13 1)  are 
to  be  found  (slightly  altered  from  the 
original)  in  "Transc  Id.,"  p.  112.— 
Then  Coleridge  interposes  a  short  sen- 
tence of  his  o^n ;  after  which  we  come 
to  the  words,  *«  Matter  has  no  inward. 
We  remove  one  surface  but  to  meet 
with  another."  This  occurs  in  two 
places  in  Schelling's  works ;  vide  "  PhiL 
SchriitV't  P- 240,  and  "  Ideen,"  J  In- 
troduction, p.  22.  On  turning  over  to 
p.  133,  "  Biog.  Lit.,"  we  find  that  near- 
ly  the  whole  of  the  first  paragraph  k 
taken  from  the  "  Transc.  Id.,'*^p.  113, 
though  here  the  translation  is  not  so 
close  as  usual.  But  the  passage  is  re« 
mark  able,  as  containing  a  stroke  whidh 
we  dare  say  many  admirers  have  coD" 
sidered  peculiarly  Coleridgian.  Taking 
out  of  Schelling^s  mouth  the  words  in 
which  he  is  describmg  the  futility  of 
materialism,  as  an  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  thought,  Coleridge  says, 
"  When  we  expected  to  find  a  body, 
behold,  we  had  nothing  but  its  ghost  I 
-—the  « apparition '  of  a  defunct  sub- 
stance!'' Now  this  illustration,  and 
every  thing  connected  with  it,  belong 
exclusively  to  Schelling.  '« To  exphun 
thinking,"  says  he,  «*as  a  material 
phenomenon,  is  only  possible  by  mak- 
mg  ^  ghost  of  matter."   •*  Transc.  Id.," 

p.  lis: 

After  turning  over  a  few  leaves,  we 
come  to  the  omy  passage  in  the  work 


*  Sritem  des  Tnnscendentalen  Idealismus.    Tnbingon  :  1800. 
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winch  ODteridgettietinctly  admits  to  be 
translated,  not,  however,  from  Schel- 
ling,  but  from  ti  •*  cont€?mporary  writer 
on  the  Continent"  See  •«  Bios.  Lit," 
pp.  140, 141,  where  upwards  of  a^age 
and  a  half  are  copied  (omitting  one  in* 
significant  interpolation)  from  Schel- 
ling's  •«  Darlegung/' *  pp.  164,  155. 
But  even  here  he  cannot  admit  his  obli- 
^tion  plainly  and  directly ;  the  terms 
m  which  he  mtroduces  the  extract  are 
exceedingly  cnrious,  and  very  much  in 
his  usual  vein.  See  "  Blog.  Lit.,"  p. 
189,  where  he  thus  writes,  in  reference 
to  pp.  140,  ]41 :— "  WJiile  T,  in  part 
translate  the  following  observations 
from  a  contemporary  writer  of  the  Con- 
tinent let  me  be  permitted  to  premise, 
that  I  might  have  transcribed  the  sub- 
stance from  themoranda  of  my  own, 
which  were  written  many  years  before 
his  pamphlet  was  given  to  the  world ; 
and  that  I  prefer  another's  words  to 
mj  o*ni,  partly  as  a  tribute  due  to  pri- 
ority of  publication,  but  still  more  iirom 
the  pleasure  of  sympathy  in  a  case 
where  coincidence  (Ital.  in  orig.)  only 
was' possible."  Now,  how  Coleridge 
could  reconcile  with  ordinary  faith  his 
statement  that  a  paragraph,  consisting 
of  forty-nine  lines,  to  which  his  own 
contribution  was  six,  was  only  ''in 
part"  translated  from  a  foreign  work- 
how  he  could  outrage  common  sense, 
and  the  capacities  or  human  belief,  by 
saying  that  he  might  have  transcribed 
♦•  the  substance  of  it  from  memoranda 
of  his  own,  written  many  years  before 
Schelling's  pamphlet  was  ^ven  to  the 
world  " — how  he  could  have  the  cool 
assurance  to  tell  us  that  he  "prefers 
another's  words  to  his  own" — not, 
mark  you,  because  these  words  belong 
to  that  other  man,  and  not  to  him-^buf 
*•  as  a  tribute  dye  to  priority  of  publica- 
tion"—and  how  ho  could  take  it  upon 
him  to  say,  that  in  this  case  nothing 
more  than  coincidence  was  possible, 
(except  on  the  ground  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  human  being  to  write 
any  thing  but  what  he  had  written  be- 
fore t)  —  how  he  could  do  all  these 
thingd,  entirely  baffles  our  comprehen- 
sion. 

In  B.  L.,  pp.  141-143,   are  to  be 
found  two  other  long  sentences,  curi- 


ously transtnbgrified  from  the  «  Darle- 
gung,"  p.  15a 

In  B.  L.  p.  146,  Coleridge's  observa^ 
tion  about  the  •*  Noumenon"  of  Kant  is 
taken  from  Schelling's  "  Phil.  Schrift,'* 
pp.  275,  276.  His  words  here  ar^  cex*. 
tamly  not  exactly  Schelling's ;  but  he 
adds  nothing  to  the  original  remarks 
from  which  his  observation  is  borrowed. 
For  the  latter  part  of  his  sentence,  see 
also  "  Transc.  Id.,*'  p.  114. 

In  B.  L.  p.  147,  we  next  read— "All 
symbols,  of  necessity,  involve  an  appa- 
rent contradiction,"  This  is  translated 
from  the  "  Phil.  Schrift.,"  p.  276. 

V/e  now  pass  on  to  the  opening  of 
Chap.  X.,  B,  L.,  p.^l57.  It  commences 
in  italics  thus — the  Introductory  words 
being  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  imagin^ 
ary  reader:  *^ Esemplastid'—ihe  toord 
is  not  in  Johnson,  nor  have  I  met  inih 
it  elseidheris r'  "Neither  have  I,"  re- 
joins the  author,  Coleridge;  "I  con- 
structed it  myself  from  the  Greek  words, 
«ij  Iv  vXaTTttv,  i.  e,  to  shape  into  one.'* 
To  this  we,  taking  up  the  cause  and 
character  of  the  imaginary  reader,  re- 
ply— "  We  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  but 
you  did  nothing  of  the  sort — ^you  met 
with  it  in  Schelling's  *  Darlegung,'  p, 
61.  You  there  found  the  word  <  In- 
eins-bildung ♦— -* a  shaping  into  one* 
— which  Schelling,  or  some  other  Ge  r- 
man,  had  literally  formed  from  the 
Greek,  ets  Ip  n^arrnv,  and  you  merely 
translated  this  w6rd  back  into  Greek, 
(a  very  easy  and  obvious  thing  to  do,) 
and  then  you  coined  the  Greek  words 
into  English,  merely  altering  them  from 
a  noun  into  an  adjective."  The  word 
is  likewise  to  be  met  witli  in  Schel- 
ling's "  Vorlesungen,"  f  p.  313.  Such, 
we  will  lay  our  Hfe  upon  it  is  the  his- 
tory of  Coleridge's  neology,  in  the  m- 
stance  of  the  word  "  esempTastic."  Read- 
ers  are  generally  passive  enough  mortals 
in  the  hands  of  writers ;  but  an  author 
who  ventures  upon  questionable  freaks 
hke  this,  must  lay  hisaccount  with  some, 
times  catching  a  Tartar  ai;nong  them. 

We  now  pass  on  to  what  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  singular  case  of  plagiarism  in 
the  whole  book.  We  find  that  the 
whole  of  p.  246,  and  the  greater  part  ' 
of  p.  247,  B.  L.,  are  translated  from 
the  "Phil.  Schrift,"  pp.  327, 328,  omit- 


*  Darlegung  ddawahren  Verhaltnisses  der  Natur^hilcMophie  M  d«r  vorbworten 
Fichteschen Lehre.    Tubingen;  1806. 
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ting  three  interpolaticas,  whtcli  rather 
detract  from  than  add  to  the  sense  of 
the  pal^raph.  The  whole  paragraph 
IB  occupied  with  a  description  of  the 
kind  of  mind  which  is  unfitted  for 
philoeophical  speculations;  and  con- 
dudes  (B.  Iin  p.  247}  in  the^e  terms : 
**To  remain  uninteUigible  to  such  a 
mind  (exclaims  Schelling  on  a  like-  oc 
casioD)  is  honour  and  a  good  name  be- 
ibre  God  and  man."  '  Exclaims  ScheL 
fing  on  a  like  occasion ! — ^wiiy,  this  ifr 
the  very  occasion  upon  which  Schelling 
utters  th^t  exclamation — the  whole 
passage  (nith  the  blight  exceptions 
mentioned)  being  a  verbatim  transla- 
tion from  him ! !  Can  anjr  thing  beat 
that? — this  is  surely  plagiarism  out- 
pla^arised.  Coleridge  puts  forth  cer- 
tain remarks  as  his  own,  and  clenches 
and  corroborates  them  by  an  exclama- 
tioo  said  to  be  uttered  by  Schelling  up^ 
OQ  a  Hke  occasion.  It  is  then  discovered 
that  not  onlv  the  clenching  clause,  but 
that  the  whole  paragraph  to  which  it 
refers,  is  Schelling*s ;  and  that  this  is 
precisely  the  occasion,  upon  which, 
by  way  of  adding  force  to  his  own  re- 
marks, he  gives  vent  to  the  exclama. 
tioQ  quoted.  What  can  this  mean  ? — 
is  it  humour,  is  it  irony,  is  it  dishonesty, 
or  is  it  simple  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  Coleridge  1  These  are  questions 
**  admitting  of  a  wide  solution,"  and 
yet  well  wortiiy  the  attention  of  any 
student  of  the  eccentricities  of  human 
nature. 

Passing  on  to  the  middle  of  p.  260, 
A  Xh  we  M  in  with  translations  from 
Schelling  of  much  greater  bulk  than 
any  that  we  have  yet  met  with.  At 
this  place  Coleridge  thinks  ^^it  expe- 
dient to  make  some  preliminary  re- 
marks on  the  introduction  of  postu- 
lates into  philosophy."  Accordingly, 
he  makes  these  remarks— and  every 
word  of  them,  running  through  pp. 
250,  251,  252,  258,  and  part  of  254, 
is  taken  verbatim  from  Schelling,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  sentence,  (top 
of  p.  254,)  which  is  somewhat  altered 
from  the  original :  vide  PhxL  Schrift^ 
pp.  329,  990,  331,  332.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  at  the  becrinning  ef  this 
extract  Coleridge  introduces  the  pa- 
renthesis (*«see  Schell.  AbhandJ.  zur 
Erlaiiter.  des  Id.  der  Wissenschafs- 
lehre.^)  But  would  not  a  reader  na- 
turally deduce,  from  this  reference, 
merely  the  inference  that  Coleridge 
was  here  referrinjgr  to  Schelling  in  sup. 
port  of  his  own  views,  and  not  literally 


translating  and  af^Nropriatiiig  the  Ger* 
man's  1  Besides,  if  a  reader  had  writ* 
ten  to  the  Continent  for  this  work| 
under  the  title  here  given  to  it,  it  is 
next  to  impossible  that  he  coukl  ew 
have  procured  it  For  this  title  de^ 
notes  a  tract  buried  among  a  good 
many  others  in  Schellinff's  PkiU 
Sehr^t  which  is  the  name  ihat  o)ight 
to  have  been  given  to  the  work  refer- 
red to,  if  the  reader  was  to  derive,  any 
benefit  from  the  information,  or  was  to 
be  put  in  the  way  of,  consulting  the  ori- 
ginal source. 

Ajiother  very  long  translation  from 
Schelling  commences  near  the  foot  of 
p.  254,  B.  Zn,  and  is  continued  through 
pp.  255,  256,  257,  256,  250,  260,  26L 
Throughout  these,  six  interpoUtiom 
and  variations  occur ;  but  they  are  so 
very  unimportant  that  we  roajr  say  the 
whole  of  the  pages  are  faithnilly  tran- 
scribed from  the  Transc  /(i,  p.  1  to 
p.  9.  In  continuation  of  his  transla-- 
tion,  left  off  near  the  foot  of  p.  261« 
B^  L^  Coleridge,  without  a  break,  co- 
pies the ,  remainder  of  thi»  pace  and 
pp.  262,  263,  as  far  as  the  word  ^  en- 
tities," from  the  Phil  Schrifi^  pp.  273^ 
274  We  must  remark,  however,  that 
a  pretty  long  interpolation  of  his  occom 
in  p.  262,  B.  JL  We  have  also  to  re- 
mark, that  the  quotation  in  p.  263,  B» 
L.,  'Doctrina  per  tot  manus  tradita 
tandem  in  vappam  desiit,'  is  employed 
l^  Schelling  m  Phil  Schrifl^  p.  21*1 

At  p.  2^  et  sea.^  B.  jL,  certain 
Theses  occur,  whicn  are  mainly  taken 
from  ScheUing,  though  here  the  sen- 
tences of  the  originu  are  so  garUed» 
mutilated,  and  transposed,  as  to  be  in 
general  quite  unintelligible^  Some  of 
the  smaller  disjecta  mmbra  have  pro- 
bably escaped  us :  but  we  may  parti- 
cularize the  second  sentence  of  p.  266» 
B,  jLn  as  occurring  iq  the  Transc.  Id^ 
p.  48.  Then  the  whole  of  Theses 
vii.  viii.  {B-  L^  pp.  269,  270,  271)  axe 
taken  bodily  fr^m  Phil  Schrift^  pp. 
223,  224,  225.  with  some  slight  varia^ 
tions  that  ada  nothing  to  the  een^e. 
In  Thesis  ix.,  the  first  and  fiflh  sen- 
tences are  copied  nearly  ver6a/tm  from 
Transc  Id^  pp.  26,  27.  Two  fiill 
pages  of  Thesis  x.  are  copied  from 
TVon^e.  Id^  pp.  27,  2a  29— a  few  ak 
terations  bein^  introduced,  which  we 
may  say,  in  Hibernian  fashion,  ue  de- 
cidedly improvements  for  the  worse. 
The  last  instance,  with  which  we  con- 
clude this  strange  catalogue  of  pla- 
giarisms from  Schelfing,  occurs  in  B, 
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L.,  p.  fit9,  the  greater  prt  of  which 
page  is  to  be  foand  m  the  PhiL 
iSOri^.,  pp.  203,  204. 

On  looking  back  ovec  the  result  of 
obr  researches,  we  perceive  that  we 
hsTe  traced  the  palpable  presence  of 
S(^heUii^m  thiny-three  of  Coleridge's 
pages.  From  these  we  will  deduct 
tw<v-^rather  itoore  than  the  quantity  he 
admiis  to  have  been  translated  in  part 
fitom  a  »« contemporary  writer  of  the 
Continent;" — thus  leavmg  thirty-one 
pages  faithfall]^  transcribed,  either 
wholly  CM"  partially,  irom  Schelling. 
We  perceive  that  the  continuous  whole 
pages  so  transcribed,  amount  to  thir- 
teen; that  the  continuous  half,  pages 
so  transcribed  amount  to  six ;  and  that 
the  smaller  passages  under  half  a  pa^e 
interspereed  throughout  the  work, 
amount  to  twelve.  These  latter  may 
be  calculated,  on  a  very  moderate  com. 
potation^  at  three  pages.  So  that  we 
nave  the  extraordinary  number  of  nine- 
teM  fun  pagcfs,  copied  almost  vetbatitn 
frtm  the  w^ks  of  the  German  phdoso. 
plier,  without  x>ne  distinct  word  of  ac 
knowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  tran- 
adiber— an  event  in  the  history  of  lite- 
rature alto^ther  unprecedented,  we  be- 
lieve ;  and  in  reference  to  the  party 
Meftf  concerned,  we  think  we  may 
add,  quite  unsuspected  until  now. 

Are  our  readers  aware  how  the  first 
volume  of  the  Biographia  Literaria 
ends  ?  They  must  understand  that  the 
whole  of  it  is  intended  to  stand  merely 
as  an  introductkm  to  some  grand  theo- 
ry of  the  «•  Imaghiation,^'  discovered 
mi  to<  be  propounded  by  Bir.  Cole- 
ridge. Near  the  end  of  the  volume, 
however,  when  our  curiosity  is  on  the 
point;  as  we  imaghie,  of  being  grati- 
fied, the  work  suddenly  breaks  down 
itt  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  in  conse- 
quence of  Coleridge's  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  a  friend — evidently  written  by 
himselP-^informing  him  that  the  world 
is- not  yet  ripe  far  his  discovery ;  that 
his  •<  Treatise  on  Real-idealism,*'  (the 
very  name  by  which  Schelling's  sys- 
tem is  known,)  «« holdmg  the  same  re- 
lation in  abstruseness  to  Plotinus,  as 
Plotinns  does  to  Plato,"  wotdd  be  too 
mvch  for  ordinary  readers;  and  ac- 
cordingly^ ''in  consequence  of  this 
very  judicious  letter,"  Coleridge  al- 
lows his  work  to  break  down  'as  we 


have  said.  Now,  our  view  is,  that  it 
was  not  at  all  in  consequence  of  the 
considerations  conveyed  in  tliis  letter 
that  he  stopped  short.  The  way  in 
which  we  account  for  the  stoppage  is 
this.  Interspersed  throughout  the 
works  of  Schelling,  glimpses  and  in- 
dications are  to  be  found  of  some  stu- 
pendous theory  oh  the  subject  of  the 
imagination.  l*hese  shadowy  intima* 
tions,  we  think,  Coleridge  expected  to 
be  able  to  catch  and  unriddle ;  but 
after  proceeding  a  certain  len^h  in 
his  work,  he  found  himself  unable  to 
do  so.  When  he  came  to  try,  he  foimd 
himself  incompetent  to  (kink  out  the 
theory  which  the  German  philoso- 
pher had  left  enveloped  in  shadows, 
and  yav^ning  with  many  hiatuses ;  and 
not  being  able  to  swim  in  transcen- 
dental depths  without  Schelling^s  blad. 
ders,  and  Schelling's  bladders  not  be- 
ing sufficiently  in&ted  to  support  him 
here,  he  had  nothing  else  for  it  but  to 
abandon  his  work  altogether,  and  leave 
his  readers  in  the  lurch.  That  is  our 
explanation  of  the  matter.  Had  Schel- 
ling been  more  explicit  and  tangible  on 
the  subject  of  the  imagination,  Cole- 
ridge would  have  been  so  too.  Had 
Schelling  fully  worked  out  his  theory, 
Coleridge  would  have  done  the  same ; 
and  we  should  have  had  th6  discovery 
of  the  German  thinker  paraded,  for  up- 
wards of  twen^  years,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  wonderfuT  powers  of  the  English 
philosopher. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  Btogroh 
fhioi  we  must  plead,  in  a  very  few 
words,  the  cause  of  another  German  phi- 
losopher, pointed  out  to  us  by  a  friend, 
as  having  been  veiy  scurvily  treated  by 
Coleridge.  In  Vol.  I.j  p.  107,  we  find 
the  name  «•  Maaisse"  (Maasz,  it  should 
be)  once  mentioned  by  Coleridge,  with- 
out however  any  commentary  upon  it, 
or  any  hint  that  he  lay  under  the  small- 
est obligation  to  the  philosopher  of  that 
name.  On  looking,  however,  into 
this  author's  work,*"  we  find  that  all 
the  real  mformation  and  learning  put 
forth  in  Biog,  Lit^  Chap,  v.,  is 
stolen  bodily  from  him.  In  B.  L.,  pp. 
100, 101,  et  seq^  a  considerable  show 
of  learning  is  exhibited  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  iLspociation  of  ideas  ;  and 
of  cohrse  the  reader's  impression  is, 
that    Cbleridge  is  indebted    for   the 
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learning  here  diaplayed  to  nothing  bat 
his  own  researches.  But  no  such  thing 
-—he    is  indebted  for  it   entirel}^    to 
Haasz.      He  foond  all  the  quotations, 
and  nearly  all  the  observations  con- 
nected with  them,  ready-made  to  his 
hand  in  the  pages  of  that  philosopher. 
**'Laog  before,"  says  ColerKige,p.  100, 
**  cither  Hobbes  or  Des  Cartes,  the  law 
of  association  had  been  defined,  and 
its  important   functions  set  forth   by 
Melanchthon,  Amerba^b,  and  Ludovi- 
COB  Yives,  more  especially  the  last*" 
Maasz  says  precisely  the  same  thing, 
1^843.   .  Then  foUowe  (p.  101)  Colo- 
ridge's  account  of  the  distinction  which 
Vives  makes  between  Inid^ftmtfto  and 
Phantasm,     This  distinction  is  dis- 
tinctly pointed  out  by  Maasz,  p.  344. 
Then  follow-  fonr  quotations  from  Vivos 
— all  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  Maaszi 
pp.   344,  345.    In  a  word,  all  Cole- 
ndge's   learning    bearing  upon    Me- 
lanchthon, Amerbach,  and  Vjyes,  is 
to  be  found  in  Maasz^    Passing  oi 
to  Coleridge's  remarks  on  what  Aris- 
totle says  on  the  subject  of  association, 
we  find   that  here,  too,  h^   coinci- 
dences with  Maasz  are  a  eood  deal 
more   than   coincidences,    in  B.  JL, 
(L  102,  we  read  that  "  Aristotle's  po- 
ffitions  on  this  subject  (the  association 
of  ideas)  are  unmixed  with  fiction." 
liaaaz,  p.  345,  tells  us  that  Aristotle 
is  (ganz  aiufs  reine  ^ekommen)  *^  as 
pure    as  possible"   in    his    doctrines 
upon  this  point.    Then  Coleridge's  ob- 
servation (p.  103)  respecting  Ansto- 
tie's  use  of  the  word  Kwnvtsy  m  which 
he  informs  us  that  Aristotle  uses  this 
w(u:d  **  to  e:^re88  what  we  call  ideas 
or  re^esentatipns ;"  and  that  when  hfi 
uses  it  to  denote  •*  material  motion," 
he    invariably    annexes  to   it    ♦*  the 

words    or  -ntrw  OF  fara  rorov"  — all  this 

18  to  be  found  distinctly  brought  for- 
ward by  Maasz,  pp.  321,  3^ ;  and 
finally,  a  good  deal  of  what  follows  in 
B.  L.,  pp.  103, 104,  may  be  traced  to 
Maasz,  p.  325,  et  seq. 

To  return  for  one  moment  to  Sohel- 
ling.  On  looking  through  Coleridge's 
lAieranf  Remamt^  we  find  that  he 
is  not  contented  with  purloiniag 
Schelling's  philosophy,  but  he  must 
also  plunder  him  of  his  Aesthetics. 
Lecture  XllU  •*  Qn  Poesy  or  Art." 
(vide  L,  JR.,  vol.  i.  p.  216,  et  seq.,)  is 
closely  copied,  and  many  parts  of  it 
are  translated  from  Schellmg's  very 
eloquent  ''Discourse upon  theftelation 


in  which  the  Plastic  Arts  stand  to  Na- 
ture,"  (vide  FhH  SchriJL,  343,  et  seq.) 
What  will. Coleridge's  admirers  say, 
upon  finding  it  thus  proved  that  even 
his  notions  upon  poetry  and  the  fine 
arts  in  general  are  mainly  drawn  from 
the  profound  weUa  of  the  German  phi. 
losopher — that  his  diamonds,  no  less 
than  his  fuel,  are  dng  up  from  Sch^ 
ling's  inexhaustible  mines  1 

We  have  seen  then,  that  Coteridge 
is  indebted  to  ScheUing  for  most  of 
his  philQ8q>hyf  and  for  some  of  Ins 
profoundest  views  on  the  subject  of  the 
great  art  in  which  he  most  excelled—* 
the  art  of  poetry  ;  but  to  whom  is  he 
indebted  for  some  of  the  brightest 
geo^  in  lus  poetic  wi^th  itself  ?  We 
answer^  that  among  othef  sources  he 
is  indebted  in  particular  to  Schiller 
and  to  Christian  Count  Stolberff,  some 
of  whose  most  exquisite  productions 
he  has  appropriated  without  one  word 
of  acknowledgment.  His  obligations 
to  Frederica  Brun  for  many  of  the 
leading  ideas  of  his  **  Hymn  before 
Sunrise  in  the  vale  of  Chamouni,'' 
have  been  afready  pointed  out  else, 
where,  and  are  admitted,  (see  Pre&ee 
to  his  Table  Talk,  p.  1.,)  and  there- 
fore we  need,  say  no  more  on  that  sub- 
ject. We  proceed  to  particularize 
three  other  instances  of  the  grossest 
plagiarism  committed  upon  the  works 
of  the  two  authors  just  mentioned; 
which  cases  have  never,  we  believe, 
been  exposed  till  now— a  very  extra- 
ordinary circumstance,  m  so  &r,  ^ 
l^ast,  as  Schiller  is  concerned. 

When  we  first  read,  a  good  max^ 
years  ago,  (we  think  in  an  annual,) 
these  verses  of  Coleridge's  in  which 
he  at  once  describes  and  exemplifies 
the  homeric  Hexameter  and  the  Ovi- 
dian  elegiac  metre,  we  remember  be- 
ing  quite  petrified  witb  astonishment 
and  delight  It  appeared  to  us  that 
words-r^rtioularly  in  the  instance  of 
.  the  hexameter  and  pentameter  distich 
— had  never  before  been  made  to  per- 
form so  exquisite  and  miraculous  a  feat. 
This,  thought  we,  is  certainly  absointe 
peifxtkm  in  the  kind  of  thinff  which  is 
attempted.     The  lines  are  these  :-^ 

**THK    HOmaiO    HKXAMBTER     DESCRIBBD 
AND  KXSMPUFIBD- 

*(  Strongly  it  bears  us  along,  in  swelling 

and  limitless  billows : 
Notliinff  before,  and  nothing  behind  but 

the  1&J  and  the  ocean. 
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'*  THE  OVIDIAN  BLBGIAO  MITKI  DB80RIBKD 
AMD   EZtMPLmSD. 

**  la  the  hexameter  riaes  the  fountain's 

silvei^  colamn ; 
In  the  pentameter  aye  foiling  in  melody. 

What  was  our' surprise  and  mortifi- 
cation,  when,  some  years  afterwards, 
we  found  that,  in  both  instances,  these 
Imes  had  been  copied  verbatim  from 
Schiller.  We  confess  we  even  felt 
somewhat  indignant  at  the  imposition 
that  had  been  played  off  upon  us  ;  and 
besides,  we  tbougl^t  it  very  shameful 
that  Schiller  should  have  been  de- 
frauded  of  his  own  property,  and  of 
his  own  proper  honours.  As  a  trans- 
lotion^  Coleridge's  verses  CLre  certainlv 
Tery  admirable,  becauset,  tallying  al- 
most word  for  word  with  the  original, 
they  preserve  exactly  the  efi^t  which 
it  procfuces:  but  that  is  no  justifi* 
cation  of  his  concealment.  '  Perhaps 
he  thought  that  he  had  improved  so 
much  upon  the  original  that  he  was 
entitled  to  claim  the  verses  as  his  own. 
But  this  we  deny  >— his  lifies  on  the 
Homeric  metre  ard  not  quite  so  px)d 
as  Schiller's  ;  his  lines  on  the  Ovidiah 
distich  are  as  goodt  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  word  ^^suverv,"  which  is 
inferior  to  «*  flUssige,")  but  not  one 
whit  ifeUer  than  Schiller's.  But  that 
German  readers  mav  judge  of  this  for 
themselves,  we  subjoin  the  original 
verses."'  Coleridge's  translation  may 
be  seenJn  his  own  Worics,  vol.  ii.  p. 
146,  Ed.  1886. 

We  first  read  the  following  verses  in 
the  Quarterly  Rdview,  vol.  li,  p.  26  ; 
thdy  are  now  embodied  in  Coleridge'a^ 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  131,  Ed.  18S6. 


••  TO  A  OATAKACT. 

**  Unperiahing  youth ! 

Thou  leapest  from  forth 

The  cell  of  thy  hidden  nativity  ! 

Never  mortal  aaw 

The  cradle  of  the  strong  one ; 

Never  mortal  heard 

The  gathering  of  hip  voices — 

The  deep-murmur'd  charm  of  the  son  of 

the  rock, 
Which  is  liap'd  evermore  at  his  slombe^- 

lo88  fountain. 
There's  a  ekmd  ^t  the  portal,  a  spray- 

woven  veil 
At  the  shrine,  of  his  ceaseleas  renewfng : 
It  embosoms  the  roses  of  dawn  ; 
It  entangles  the  shafts  of  the  noon ; 
And  into  t|ie  bed  of  its  stillness 
The  moonshiiie  sinks  down  as  in  slumber, 
That  the  sun  of  th^^rool^ — that  the  nxm*- 

ling  of  heaven    ' 
May  be  bom  in  a  holy  twilight" 

The  Quarteri^  Review  informs  us 
that  Mr.  Coleridge  recited  these  lines 
<<  as  a  specimen  of  lyric  rhytJmi,  which 
he  thought  might  satisfy  the  ear  with- 
out  rhyme  ;^ — and  he  certainly  estab- 
lishes his  point — nothing  can  be  more 
exquisite'  than  the  versification  here 
rpresented  to  us,  and  the  ideas,  too,  are 
good ;  but  we  are  under  the  nec^sity 
of  adding  this  qualification-^as !  he 
establishes  his  point,  only  by  closely 
adopting  the  metre,  Uie  language,  and 
the  thoughts  of  another  man.  He  is 
but  the  shadow — a  gk>rified  shadow, 
perhaps — but  here  is  the  substance 
from  which  it  is  thrown,  presented 
before  us  in  the  person  of  Count  Stol* 
bei^.  This  coincidence  was  pointed 
out  to  us  by  a  friend  some  time  affo. 
We  thus  translate,  word  for  word^  im 


f  DeiT  epische  Hexameter : — 

"  Schwindelnd  trag^  er  dich  fort  auf  rastlos  strfimenden  Wogen : 
Hintef  dir  siehst  do,  du  sichst  vor  dir  nur  Himmel  und  Meer." 
Das  Disticbon^— 

**  Im  Hexameter  steigt  des  Spring^uells  flAssiflre  Saole : 
Im  Pentameter  draof  fallt  sie  melodisch  herab." 
ScHiLLBR'B  Werke,  Vol.  I.,  p.  362.    Ed  :  StuUgart  und  Tabmgen :  1897. 
^Let  the  classcal  reader  take  up  Ovid's  Heroides  or  Tri$tidt  and  be  will  find  ia 
every  page  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which  the  hexameter  breuM^  as  it  were, 
and  fiUls  hack  in  the  pentameter— thereby  adding  a  most  exquisite  grace  to  lbs 
rhythm.    The  secret  genins  of  the  metre  appears  to  consist  in  this  play.    Hen  are 
one  or  two  instances  taken  from  Penelope's  Letter  to  Ulysses  i-^ 
**  Troja  jacet  certe,  Danais  invisa  puellis. 
Vix  Priamus  tanti  totaque  Troja  fuit" 


Again — 


Again^ 


*<  Quando  egonon  iimui  graviora  periculaveris  7 
Res  est  soUiciti  plena  timorit  amen*." 

**  Sive  quii  AntUoehum  narrabat  ab  Hectore  vietum, 
AM$ihe1m9  nostri  causa  timoris  eiat." 
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Count's  ««  Der  Felsen  strom?'^*^  The 
Cataract" — subjoiniog  the  original  in 
a  note*  for  the  benefit  of  unbelieverB. — 

*'  Unpenning  youth  ! 

Thoa  streamest  from  forth 

Out  of  the  rock-cliit ; 

Kerer  mortal  saw 

The  cradle  of  the  stroDg  one  ; 

Never  ear  heard 

The  babbling  of  the  noble  one  in  his 

spraj-scattering  welh 
The  son  clothes  thee 
In  rays  of  glory; 
He  paints  with  the  qoburs  of  the  heay. 

enly  bow 
The  warering  clouds  of  the  dost-flood." 

Having  alluded  to  the  Quarterly 
Beview,  we  shall  here  take  the  liberty 
of  extracting  part  of  a  sentence,  from 
that  very  able  work,  touching  another 
of  Coleridge's  coincidences: — **  We 
cannot*'  (says  the  Quarterly^  vol.  iii. 
pw  21) — ^  we  cannot  miss  this  oppor- 
tnnity  of  mentioning  the  curious  met, 
that*  bng  before  Goethe's  Faust  bad 
appeared  in  a  complete  state — indeed 
befbre  Mr.  Coleridge  had  ever  seen  anv 
pari  of  it — ^he  had  i^anned  a  work 
upon  the  same,  or  what  he  takes  to  be 
the  flame,  idea."  This  is  certainly  a 
curious  fact ;  but  we  do  not  think  our 
readers  ifrill  consider  it  souery  curious, 
now  that  a  good  deal  of  light  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  nature  of  his 
other  «•  comcidences." 

We  have  now  done  with  o(xr  sub- 
jeet.  We  have  set  forth  and  afj^ed 
the^  case  of  Coleridge's  plagiarisms, 
precisely  as  we  should  have  done  that 
of  any  other  person  who  had  carried 
them  on  to  the  same  extent  By  this 
we  mean  to  say,  that  we  have  accorded 
to  him— on  the  plea  of  peculiar  ha- 
bits^ or  peculiar  intellectual  confor- 
mation*—no  privilege,  or  immunity, 
or  indulgence,  which  we  woufd  not 
equally  have  accorded  to  any  plagiar- 
ist of  the  most  methodical  ways  and  of 
the  most  common  clay.     And  in  act- 


ing thus,  we  think  we  have  acted 
rightly.  For  why  should  a  man,  who 
has  been  more  highly  gifted  than  his 
fellows,  be  therefore  held  less  amen- 
able than  they  to  the  laws  which 
ought  to  bind  all  human  beings,  and 
regulate  their  relations  and  their  deal- 
ings with  one  another?  It  is  high 
time  that  genius  should  cease  to  be 
pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  deviations 
from  the  plain  path  of  rectitude  or  be 
held  up  as  a  precedent  which  the  lead- 
ing men  of  fiiture  generations  may 
avail  themselves  of,  should  they  be 
inclined  to  depart  from  the  strict 
standards  of  propriety  and  truth. 

That  Coleridge  was-  tempted  into 
this  course  by  vanity,  by  the  paltry 
desure  of  applanse,  or  by  any  direct 
intention  to  defraud  others  of  their  due, 
^e  do  not  believe :  this  never  was 
believed,  and  never  will  be  believed^ 
But  still  he  icds  seduced  into  it — God 
knows  how  :  he  did  defraud  others  of 
their  due,  and  therefore  we  have 
considered  it  necessary  to  expose  his^ 
{>roceedin^  and  to  vindicate  the  rights 
of  his  victims.  Perhaps  we  might  have 
dwelt  more  than  we  have  done  upon 
what  many  may  consider  the  extenua- 
ting circumstances  of  his  case — we 
mean  his  moral  and  intellectual  con- 
formation, originally  very  peculiar,  and 
farther  modified  by  the  effects  of  immo- 
derate opium-taking.  But  this  would 
only  take  us  out  of  one  painfbJ  subject 
into  another  still  more  distressing.  We 
therefore  say  no  more.  Our  purpose 
will  have  been  answered,  should  any 
future  author  who  may  covet  his 
neighbour's  Pegasus  or  prose-na^,  and 
conceive  that  the  high  authority  of 
Coleridge  may,  to  a  certain  extent, 
justify  him  in  making  free  with  them, 
be  deterred  from  doing  so  by  the  ex- 
ample  we  haye  ilow  put  forth  in  ter^ 
rorem.  Let  all  men  know  and  con- 
sider that  plagiarism,  like  murder, 
sooner  or  later  wiU  out* 


•*  Unsterblicher  Jtinglingf ! 
Da  strdmest  hervor 
Aus  der  FelsenUuft. 
Kein  Sterblicher  sab 
Die  Wiege  des  Starken : 
Es  bdrte  kein  Ohr, 
Das  LsUen  des  fSdlen  im   spmdelnden 
QoeU. 

—Vide  Vol.  I.,  p  104,  OiBsammetie,  Werkt  der  Bruder  Christian 
und  Fred,  Leopold  Otafen  zu  Stolberg.     Hamburgh  :  1820. 
▼OZ»:p.TZL  26 


Dioh  kleidet  die  Sonne 

In  Strahlen  des  Ruhmes ! 

Sie  mahlet  mit    Farbea  des  hunmlis 

chen  Bogens 
Die    schwebenden  Wolken    der  stafi- 
dendenFlath." 
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ODE 

ON   THE    MARRIAGE   OF   THE   aUEEN   OF  BNOLAtfD. 
B7 

B.  Simmons. 

Lift  up  vour  heads,  ye  ^brious  gates  ! 

Ye  doors,  by  kings  uprearM,  give  way  ! 
Th'  Imperial  Isles'  assembled  States, 
By  Counsel  led— where  Valour  waits, 
And  white-etoled  Pomp  predominates — 

Before  your  thresholds  pause  to-day, 
Presenting  to  a  Power  divine 
The  Daughter  of  their  Monarch Jine, 
Of  LaureVd^  chiefs  and  leaders  sage. 
Wide  Ocean's  lords  from  age  to  age, 
3ince  first  the  Norman*s  bnlliant  mail 
Ffash'd  through  fierce  Hastings^  battle  hail, 
To  her  ^at  Sire  whose  Captain  died 
What  time  the  galleys  of  his  war 
Heaved,  victory-rock'd,  upon  thy  tide. 

Tremendous  Trafeilgar: 
For  evermore  their  red-croas  reign 
Without  a  rival  on  the  mam  !  '   ■    - 

Nor  must  the  Sea-Kings'  branch  decrease, 
Nor  from  their  hands  the  sceptre  cease  : 
To-day  proud  Albion's  peerless  child, 

Girt  by  the  gallants  of  her  land-^ 
Earth's  mightiest  Queen,  a  maiden  mild — 

Shan  at  the  altar  stand, 
—And  meekly  pledge  her  spou^  fiautb. 
And  wear  her  hope- woven  bridal  wi^th. 
While  round  the  Nations— ffladness-fill»d— 
The  tridentarm'd  and  thunder-hill'd, 

Raise  the  rejoicing  hand. 
Hark  to  the  bursting  trumpet's  bray. 

As  slow  the  gorgeous  ranks  unfold 
Above  whose  £ur-resplendent  way. 
Guarding  his  banner's  floating  day. 

The  Lion  leaps  in  goM  ! 


Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  glorious  gates  ! 

And  you,  majestic  doors,  unclose  t 
The  solemn  pomp  no  longer  waits. 

But  on  m  bright  succession  flows. 
No  need  to  ask  before  whose  train 

The  stately  pursuivants  advance. 
Where  rmg  gold  spur  and  knightly  chain, 

And  tabards  gaily  glance. 
We  pass  thee  notungreeted  by, 
Thou  graceful  youth,  with  pensive  eye. 
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And  forehead  npt  by  thought  untraced« 
— ^Thou,  with  the  kingly  garter  graced  ; 
(And  if,  as  courtly  babblers  say, 
Tbou'st  won  and  worn  the  poet's  bay, 
Perchance  thy  collar's  jewels  Bhine 

To  thee  with  one  soft  ray  the  more, 
At  thought  that  He,  the  bard  divine. 
Who  couch'd  his  lance  for  Geraldimb, 

That  badge  unsuIHed  bore.) 
Pass  on — a  people's  blessings  now 
Press  like  the  air  upon  thy  brow, 
And  hope  prays  out  that  thoti  may'st  be 
Undazzled  by  thy  destiny — 
For  when,  since  empire's  game  began. 
Did  lot  so  brilliant  circle  man  1 

m. 
AgaiiLthat  regal  trumpet  pealing ! 

And  lo,  yon  radiant  pathway  down — 
Her  handmaids  Love  and  Vestal  Feeling, 

And  p|aged  by  old  Renown — 
Soft.gleaming  through  that  roev  cloud. 
Where  youth,  and  grace,  and  beauty  crowd^ 
Shines  forth  conspicuous  from-  afar. 
The  white-cliff 'd  Island's  Mornino  Star  ! 
And  now  she  lights  the  purple  gk)om 

Withm  the  saititly  chapel  shed. 
Where  starry  chief,  and  woman's  bloom, 

And  wisidom's  reverend  head. 
From  vaulted  gallery  to  the  ground 
In  thnmg  compact  are  ranged  around. 

IV. 

And  well  might  some  amid  that  throog 
Claim  portion  of  the  minstrers  eoog,    . 
But  to  his  eager  vision  fast 
Far  other  shapes  az«  crowding  pist : 
Yet  there  is  ohb— and  who  sball  raise 
The  strain,  unmindful  of  his  praise?-*- 
The  wise  in  cooncil  as  in  war, 

Who  shiver'd  Gaol's  imperial  shield. 
Still  ftincy  sees  each  tbunder-scar 

Of  that  stem  Flemish  field 
Upon  his  front,  as  when  he  hurl'd 
The  last  red  bolt  that  save^  the  world. 
Long  may  a  grateflil  country  own 
His  aid  to  temple  and  to  throne ! 

Y. 

That  festal  trump  has  ceased  to  peal 

From  arch  and  portal  richly  dim-^ 
Before  the  mitred  priests  they  kneel ; 

And  now  the  nuptial  hymn. 
While  its  full  tide  the  organ  poors. 
With  many  a  solemn  close,  m  choral  grandeur  soars. 
Far  from  the  minstrePs  vision  fly 

Attendant  dame  and  sworded  peer. 
What  shapes  of  mightier  port  are  nigh  ? 

What  coldly  b^uteous  eyes  arenere  ? 
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Bend  froijfi  your  cloude,  ye  kinffly  dead  ! 

And,  crowned,  ye  softer  shadows  bend  ! 
Deep-echoing  swell  the  blessing  said 
Upon  the  young  anointed  head 
Of  her,  in  whom— ras  yet  unwed — 

Your  tJiousand  years  of  glory  end  !    , 
See,  'mid  your  pale  and  awful  ring, 
She  bends,  a  fragile  blooming  thing ! 
Like  to  some  fair  and  kneeling  saint  . 
Surrounded  by  cathedral  glooms, 
Whpm  marble  shadows,  vast  and  faint, 

Ave  watching  from  the  tombs. 
Stretch  forth,  dark  Cressy's  Victor-Lord, 
O'er  her  thy  realm-protectinff  sword ! 
And,  Warrior  Woman !  at  U»e  sweep 

Of  whose  resistless^  hand 
Castile's  proud  navies  from  the  deep 

Were  drifted  like  the  sand,     . 
On  her  thy  reign's  bright  years  bestow,  ^ 

And  all  thy  fortunO— #ave  its  woe  ! 
Still  rdund  they  press :  that  mournful  Bride 
Who  left,  reluctant,  book  and  bower 
To  share  the  momentarr  pow6r 
And  pomp  for  which  she  died. 
The  Monarch-Boy  with  aspect  pale, 
Is  there,  a  kindred  brow  to  hail. 
And  She  who,  at  the  moment  Hope 
Prepared  her  glory's  page  to  ope, 
Uncrown'd,  resign'd  life's  gladness  brief, 
And  left  the  Isles  to  night  and  grief; 
For  her,  the  favour'd,  Jong  through  years 
On  years,  shall  Pity  wake  and  Woe, 
While  flow  the  bard's  melodious  tears. 

While  Btroh'8  strains  immortal  flew 
See,  leaning  near,  her  Sire,  {in  form 

Like  to  the  Greek's  Olympian  God,) 
Before  whom  Pleasure's  rosy  charm 
Was  spread  where'er  he  trode ; 
Who  lived  to  drain  the  bitterest  eup 
That  lurks  in  Joy's  exhausted  cup---> 
Who  died,  and  with  his  latest  breath 
Left  one  dread  moral,  "TH^m  is  Death;'* 
To  yon  meek  Maid,  if  handed  down. 
Worth  half  the  bpUiants  in  her  crown. 

-    VL 

But  lo !  each  Shape  of  kingly  mould — 

Each  circling  Ferm,  august,  has  fled ! 
Before  the  bard  again  unfold 

The  pageant's  numbers  bright  and  bold. 
And,  from  the  battened  cannon  roll'd. 
That  volley's  thunder-crash  has  toW 

The  Island  Queen  is  wed ! 


•  His  1£at  words  to  the  only  page  in  attendance  at  the  moment-*i9e«  the  Jour 
nalt  of  the  period. 
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LBIOH  HTT1IT*8  LBOEHD.  OF*  FLOBEtfCE. 


I^iBH  Hxmr  H  now  a  soccesBful  dra- 
matist, and  we  rejoice  in  his suecenas 
eordially  as  his  best  friends  can  do— 
for  he  deserves  it«  We  are  about  to 
pfaite,  bat  not  to  flatter  him ;  and,  when 
we  think  we  see  occasion^  shaU  be  free 
in  oar  strictarej,  knowing  that  he  has  an 
independent  spirit,  and  t£it,  like  all  men 
of  r^  genhis,  he  would  prefer  from  a 
disinterested  critic  his  sincere  opinion^ 
formed  in  a  genial  spirit^  to  more  ex- 
trava^ant  encomiums  not  bearing  the 
imeqai?ocal  impress  of  the  lore  of  truth. 
Nor  with  the  copi^talatory  acclama. 
tioDs  of  sympathizmg  goda  and  men  yet 
ringing  in  his  ears*  will  he  be  refard- 
lesB  OT  a  voice  from  &r-off  ScoUand. 
We  seklom  go  to  th^  theatre  now*a. 
days ;  but  when  Murray  brings  out  on 
the  Edinburgh  stage  The  I^end  cf 
Florence^*  Christopher  North  will  be  in 
Nob  Three,  right-hand  side,  with  his 
coiirt-cnitch — crimson  velvet  and  gold 
— And  the  house^  «t  each  souLstirring 
or  sod-subduing  hit,  will  time  its  thun- 
ders to  the  beck  of  the  Bald-Head. 

"A  word,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,^in  his 
pleasant  prefiice,  **  respecting  the  story 
of  my  play.  When  I  resided  near  Flo- 
rence, some  years  ago,  I  was  in  the  ha- 
bit of  going  throngha  street  in  that  city 
caOed  the  'Street  of  Death,'  ( Fta deUa 
Mor£B,)— a  name  given  it  from  thecir- 
eamstance  of  a  lady's  having  passed 
through  it  at  night-time  in  her  grave- 
clothes,  who  had  been  buried  during  a 
trance.  The  story,  which  in  its  mortal 
particulars  resembles  several  of  the  like 
sort  that  are  popular  in  other  bountries, 
and  whk;h  indeed  are  no  l^ss  probable 
than  romantic,  has  been  variously  told 
by  Italian  authors,  and  I  have  taken  my 
own  Kberttes  with  it  accordingly."  No 
leas  probable  than  romantic  ?  What ! 
being  buried  alive,  and  undergomg  re- 
surrection 1  Even  so.  For  in  that 
coontry  the  corpse  is  not  coffined^we^ 
fixget  that  dreadful  word — and  there  is 
room  for  re-awakenmg  life  to  breathe 
teely  in  the  vault  of  death.  But  is 
soch  a  strange  event  a  fit  story  for  a 
play?  Yes;  every  popular  legend  is  so, 
with  hardly  any  exception;  and  that 
this  one  is  peculiarly  so,  is  proved  by 
the  fday  bemg  throughout  most  inte- 


resting, and  the  pathos  towards  the 
close  profound.  There  needs  no  other 
proof  of  the  fitness  of  the  story  for  tra- 
gedy, than  that  it  here  affects  us  with 
terror  and  pity — but  pity  predominates, 
that  other  passion  is  here  transient; 
while  there  is  no  end  to  our  tears  but 
•«  in  thoughts  that  Ke  too  deep"  for  such 
effusion,  and  that  finally  settle  down 
into  assured  peace. 
How  beautiful  a  picture ! 
Colonna,  I  heard,  as  I  came  in,  one 

who  had  seen  her 
Laid  on  the  bier,  ny  that  she  looks  most 

heavenly. 
Da  Riva,  I  saw  her   lately,  as  you'll 

see  her  now, 
Lying  but  newly  dead,  her  blind  sweet 

looks 
Border'd  with  hlies,  which  her  pretty 

maiden, 
'Twizt  tears  and  kisBeSyputabont  her  hair 
To  show  her  spotless  life,  and  that  wrong 

man 
Dared  not  forbid,  for  very  piteous  truth  ; 
And  as  she  lay  thus,  not  more  unresisting 
Than  all  her  life,  I  pitied  even  him, 
To  think,  that  let  him  weep  or  ask  her 

pardon 
Never  so  much,  she  would  not  answer 

more. 
As  she  was  buried,  so  she  did  arise. 

But  let  us  begin  at  tlie  beginning, 
and  not  at  the  end.  The  play  opens 
well  with  a  Uvely  and  spirited  colloquy 
between  Fulvio  da  Riva,  a  poet,  and 
Caesare  Colonna,  an  c^cet  of  the  Pope 
— (his  Holiness  being  on  his  way  to 
visit  his  native  city)— who  meet  on  the 
hjgh-rc^  from  Florence  to  Rome. 
Yrom  it  we  get  an  rosight  into  the  cha- 
racter of  A^lanti,  a  noble  Florentine, 
who  has  been  for  some  four  years  mar- 
ried to  Ginevra — and  who,  it  is  happily 
said, 

"Is  as  celestial  out  of  his  own  house 
As  he  is  devil  within  it.** 

So  says  Da  Riva,  and  Colonna  takes 
up  the  word. 

Col,  The  devU  it  is !  (Looking  after 
kim,)  MethinkshecasUabUckness 

Around  him  as  he  walks,  and  blights  the 
vineyards. 

And  all  is  true  then,  is  it,  which  tbsy  tell 
me? 
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What,  quite  7  Has  he  no  plea  7  no  pro- 

vocation 
From  lover,  or  from  wife  7 

Da  Riva.  None  that  I  know  of, 

Bxcepther  patience  and  the  lover*8  merit. 

Antonio^B  love,  you  know,  ia  old  ae'liis, 

Has  been  more  tried,  and  I  believe  is  epot. 

less  '■ 

.  CoL  Dear  BondinelU  !^WeU,but  has 

this  husband 
Nota^te  of  good  in  him  at  all  7  no  comer 
In  his  heart  for  some  small  household 
grace  to  sneak  in  7 
Da  Riva.  Nay,  what  he  has  of  giaoo 
in  him  is  not  sneaking. 
In  all,  except  a  heart,  and  a  black  shade 
Of  superstition,  he  is  man  enough  ! 
Has  a  bold  blood,  large  brain,  and  liberal 

hand  « 
As  fkr  as  the  purse  roes;  albeit  he  likes 
The  going  to  be  blown    abroad  with 

trumpets. 
Nay,  I  wonHswearhedoesnotlovchiswife 
As  well  as  a  man  of  lio  sort  of  affection. 
Nor  any  domestic  tenderness,  can  do  so. 
CoL  A  mighty  attaching  gentleman, 
i'faith. 
And  quite  uxorious. 

Da  Riva.        Why,  thus  it  is, 
Ho  highly  approves  her  virtues,  talents, 

b«auty : 
Tliinks  her  the  sweetest  woman  in  all 

Florence, 
Partly,  because  she  is,--partly,  because 
She  is  his  own,  and  glorifies  his  choice  ; 
And  therefore  he  does  her  the  honour  of 

making  her 
The  representative  and  epitome 
Of  all  he  values,— public  reputation. 
Private  obedience,  delighted  fondness. 
Grateful  return  for  hisunamiableness. 
Love  without  bounds,  in  ^ort,  for  his 

seK-love : 
And  as  she  finds  it  difficult,  poor  soul. 
To  pay  such  reasonable  demands  at  sight 
With  the  whole  treasure  of  her  heart  and 

smiles. 
The  gentleman  takes  pity  on— himself ! 
Lookson  himself  as  the  most  unrespond- 

ed  to     > 
And  unaccountably  ill-used  bad  temper 
In  Tuscany ;  rages  at  every  word 
And  look  she  gives  another;  and  fills  the 

house 
With  miseries,  which,  bccaase  they  case 

himself 
And  bis  vile  spleen,  he  thinks  her  bound 

to  suffer ; 
Andthenfindsmaliceinherverysuffering! 
Col.  And  she,  they  tell  me,  suffers 

dangerously? 
Da  Riva,  'Tis  thought  she'll  die  of  it. 
And  yet,  observe  now  :— 
Such  is  poor  human  nature,  at  least  such 
Is  poor  human  inhuman  nature  in  this  mani 
That  if  she  were  to  die,  I  verily  think 
He'd  weep,  and  sit  at  the  raceipt  of  pity. 


And  call  upon  the  gods,  and  think  he 
lov'd  her ! 
Col  Poor,  dear,  damn'd  tyrant !  and 
where  goes  he  now  7 

This  amiable  and  happy  pefsonafe, 
who  had  left  Ds^  Riva  jitet  beftw  Co- 
kmna  made  his  appearance,  is  now,  we 
are  told,  on  his  way  to  Florence  from 
his  coontry-house,  hesitating  about 
taking  bis  fair  wife  to  town  to  let  her 
enjoy  the  holydays  on  the  advent  «  of 
his  most  pleasant  Holiness  the  Pope," 
—for  fear  of  the  siid  Antonio,  wid  still 
more  afraid  of  leaving  "her  in  the 
shades,  love's  natural  haunt."  For 
surely  the  man  is  jeak)aB— though. 
Heaven  knows,  without  any  ether  cause 
than  that  he  knows  Antonio  loves  her, 
and  loved  her  before  her  husband  ever 
saw  her  face.  Antonio  is  even  now  ra 
the  country-house  of  the  "sweet  Di- 
ana,"— and  the  two  friends  agree  to 
visit  her,  and  accompany  her  and  **the 
bright  Olympia"— "divine  widows" 
both,  and  known  to  thernXformeriy  at 
the  baths  of  Pisa  as  «*  Sunlight  and 
Moonlight"— to  Agolanti's  villa  ck)se 
by,  partly  that  they  may'  bring  to  An- 
tonio 

"  Better  news  of  his  saint's  health. 
Partly  for  other  reasons  which  you'll  see." 

Sprightly  Mows— ready  for  any 
mischief! 

Scene  II.  is  a  room  in  the  viUa  of 
Agolanti,  and  we  there  find  Fiordilii»f 
Ginevra's  maid,  and  Giulio,  a  page,  not 
at  this  moment  making  love,  bat  some- 
what flurried  on  account  of  their  lady's 
anger  at  *•  Signer  Antonio's  letter," 
which  they  bad  stipped  int^  her  hani 
only  to  be  sent  back;  unopened. 

FiordilUd.  Oh!  she  says  dreadiW 
things.    She  says  you  and  I 

Will  kUl  her ;  that  we  make  her,  or  would 
make  her, 

Tfell  falsehoods  to  her  husband,  or  bring 
down 

His  jastice  o|i  our  heads ;  snd  she  for- 
bids me. 

However  unnooent  you  may  oall  ox  think 

Bring  letters  any  more.    She  bade  me 

give  it  you 
Back  again — sec — ^unopen'd. 

Pretty  innocent— with  the  W«*ty 
name— Fiordilisa  1  Some  small  flirta- 
tion ensues,  and  Giulio  sings  a  some- 
what silly  stanza  to  his  gmtar— whWi 
in  no  serene  mood  of  his  own  muid, 
enters  Agolanti.  His  eye  catches  a 
glimpse  of  the  paper  in  Giulio's  vest ; 
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and  he  knows  at  once— ^oqniduaighUd 
and  quick-witted  are  the  jealouer— that 
it  is  a  letter  to  Giuevra  fFom  Antonio. 
The  pa^e  is  not  so  much  abashed  as 
perhaps  might  have  been  expect^  ; 
and,  kncwing  his  dear  lady's  innocence 
of  any  fieuilt,  puts  on  a  bold  face,  and 
indulges — aside— in  some  rather  out- 
ting  critical  notices  on  the  demeanour 
of  his  master,  who  on  the  spot  dismisses 
him  from  his  service  without  a  written 
character.    Hereis  the  letter. 

*'  *  Most  barmlesB  ;>-I  dare  to  add 
nuMt  virtooufi  !* 

**  And  here  ifain  below : — 
••  •  I  have  written  what  I  have  written 
OB  the  outaide  of  this  letter,  hoping  that 
it  may  move  you  to  believe  the  poenbility 
of  its  not  beiDff  unworthy  to  meet  the 
poiest  of  mortal  eyes.* 

»*  Filthiest  hypocrite !  caught  iti  his  own 
birdlime.       [Open9  and  rea<U  the  letUr, 

**  •  As  you  have  opened  neither  my  first 
letter  nor  my  second,  written  at  intervals 
of  six  months  each,  from  the  moment 
when  my  name  was  first  again  mention- 
ed to  you  since  your  marriage,  I  hardly 
dare  hope  that  the  words  I  am  now  writing 
shall  have  the  blessedness  of  being  look- 
ed upon,  although  they  truly  deserve  it. 

"•Truly,  for  most  piteously  they  de- 
serve  it.  I  am  going  to  reward,  (may  I 
ntler*8uch  a  word  7)  your  kindness,  by 
the  greatest  and  most  dreadful  return  I 
can  make  it.  I  wOl  write  to  you  no  more, 

**  *  But  this  promise  is  a  thing  so  ter- 
rible to  me,  andso  unsu{^rtable,  except 
in  the  hope  of  its  doing  you  some  good, 
that  I  have  one  reward  to  beg  for  myself ; 
not  as  a  condition,  but  as  a  last  and  en. 
onriog  charity. 

•*  *  1  no  loBffer  ask  yon  to  love  me,  how. 
ever  mnocenUy,  or  on  the  plea  of  its  being 
some  shadow  of  relief  to  you  (in  the  sweet 
thought  of  loving,)  ihim  an  unhappiness 
of  which  aU  the  worid  speaks.' 

fAoouLNn  pauses,  greatly  moved. 

"  Is  it  so  then  ?  and  the  world  speaks 
ofme, 
Aad  basdy  speaks !       He   has  been 

talking  then, 
And  acting  too.  Bat  let  me  know  this  aU. 
[Reading, 
"  'Neither  yet  will  I  beg  you  not  to 
hate  me ;  for  so  gentle  a  heart  cannot  hate 
any  body ;  and  you  never  were  unjust  ex- 
cept to  yourself.     [Pauses  a  little  again, 

i,  ** '  But  this  1  do  beg;  first,  that  yon  will 
take  care  of  a  health,  which  Heaven  has 
given  you  no  right  to  neglect,  whatever 
ae  your  unhappiness ;  and  which,  under 
Heaven,  is  the  best  support  of  it  ;*-and 


secondly,  that  when  yon  think  pf  the 
friends  of  whom  death  has  deprived  you, 
or  may  deprive,  and  Whom  it  will  give 
you  joy  to  meet  again  beyond  the  grave, 
you  may  not  be  unwilling  to  bishold 
among  them  the  face  of 

(•  •  Antonio  Ronmnxlu. 

<*  *  Written  with  prayers  and  tears  be- 
fore the  saered  image  of  the  Virgin.'  " 

We  do  not  very  well  know  wha^ 
to  say  of  this  letter.  It  proves  the 
perfect  purity  of  Ginevra,  and  that 
Antonio's  love  was  honourable  as 
hopeless ;  and  so  far  it  is  well.  It  also 
punishes  Agolanti — and  that  is  better  ; 
while  we  can  easily  conceive  an  audi- 
ence interested  by  it,  because  earnestly 
expecting  some  revelation  to  be  made 
towards  the  cloae.  But  why  waa  it 
sent— «nd  foe  the  third  time  ?  He  im- 
plores her  to  take  care  of  her  health  ; 
but  what  did  she  care  about  her 
health  who  was  not  <mly  willingr 
but  desired  to  die  1  .  He  assures  her  of 
his  devoted  love;  but  that  she  well  knew, 
and  to  her — a  wife,  but  an  unhappy 
one — it  could  give  no  true  comfort 
He  asks  her  not  to  forget  ^m — when 
he  might  be  numbered  ^iih  the  dead ; 
but^-not ,  to  call  such  r^uest  fan* 
tastif^al— -it  was  needless,  and  he  has 
not  the  look  of  a  dying  man.  Lovh;ig 
ones,  divided  bv  destiny  on  earth, 
hope  to  meet  in  heaven.  Why,  then, 
such  a  letter  at  -all?  And  oh,  how 
could  he— Antonio  Ro^dinelli— -think 
of  thus  endangering  the  life  of  such  a 
being  as  Ginevra'  That  was  very, 
very  selfish  ;  and  love  like  his  should 
haye  recoiled  in  horror  from  the  risk 
of  subjecting  his  ^  soul's  wife**  to  yet 
worse  indignity  and  outrage  from  her 
body's  husband. 

In  Scene  IIL — another  room  in  Ago> 
lanti's  house— Oinevra,  Olympia,  Dia- 
na, Colonna,  and  Da  Riva  are  dis- 
covered sitting,  Fiordilisa-  standing 
behmd  her  lady's  chair.  Th^  are 
talking  about  the  apiproaching  cele« 
bi:ations,  and  very  engaging  talk  it 
is ;  the  raillery  is  light  and^  elegant, 
and  we  are  in  love  with  both  the 
widows.  But  we  love  Qinevra.  Few 
as  her  words  are,  and  somewhat  sad 
withal,  they  give  a  delightful  impres- 
sion of  her  diaracter.  Bat  Agolanti 
enters,  and  light  grows  gloom.  Say 
what  she  will — be  she  emd  or  pensive 
— willing  to  witness  with  her -husband 
and  friends  the  coming  spectacle,  or 
to  keep  aloof  and  retuWl  from  the 
throng,  she  but  irritates  the|ilI-condi- 
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tioned  hsrpocrite— all  she  can  do  to  find 
put  his  wishes,  that  tbey  may  he  hers, 
IS  not  only  ineffectual  hut  turned  against 
her ;  and  while,  in  an  under  tone,  he 
accuses  her  of  ^  insolence''  and  a  **  wo- 
man's plot,"  the  savage  •«  wrings  her 
hands  sharply  ;^  and  as  they  quit  the 
room,  mutters — 

«*  Be  in  the  purple  cbamher 

In  twenty  miliutes.    Do  you  hear  me 

9peak  ? 
A  fair  day  to  my  courteous  visiters, 
And  may  they  ever  have  the  joy  they 

hring.*^    ' 

Curse  him! — we  already  hate  him  at 
the  close  of  the  First  Act  as  weH  as  if 
we  had  ahhorred  hnn  for  a  dozen  years* 
and  devoutly  ^isfa  him  at  the  devil,  be. 
tween  the  horns  of  the  old  dilemma. 

In  the  First  Scene  of  the  Second 
Act,  we  are  introduced  to  Antonio,  of 
whom  we  have  been  predisposed  to 
think  highly,  in  spite— -perhaps  you 
wcmld  say  because^— of  that  letter. 
He  is  walking  with  hitf  good  friends 
Colonna  and  Da  Riva  in  a  gurden  of 
Diana's  villa,  and  they  wisely  seek  to 
comfort  him,  not  by  show  of  condo- 
lence,  but  by  the  medicine  of  mirthful 
spirits.  There  is  no  puling  sentimen- 
talism  in  this  play  ;  and,  Uiougfa  An- 
tonio takes  but  small  part  in  the  mer- 
riment,  yet  knowing  it  is  kindly  meant, 
be  does  not  discourage  it  either  by 
sour  or  sullen  looks — ^thouffh  gloomy^ 
he  is  not  glum,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
0cene  kisses  Olympiads  hand  with  a 
cheerful  gallantry.  ~ 

But  'tis  thne—  though  no  time  has 
be^n  lost — that  we  should  see  husband 
and  wife  togethet — alone — that  we 
may  know  the  amount  of  their  misery, 
and  think  if  it  is  ever  to  have  an  end. 
Qinevra  has  obeved  the  order  to  get 
her  to  the  purple  chamber— twenty 
minutes  have  crawled  by  her — ^and 
Agolanti  is  at  her^side.  He  believes 
that  be  is  a  pious  man — with  a  deep 
sense  of  religion ;  but  I^  Riva,  who 
knows  him  better,  told  us,  you  will 
recollect — 

•*  In  af^,  except  a  heart,  and  a  black  shade 
Of  superstition,  he  is  man  enough." 

*'  Well — he  will  surely  not  be  incensed 

by  the  sight  of  superstition  in  another 

— in  his  wife.     Ay,  but  hers  is  not  a 

black  sd&dd,  but  a  white  light ;  and 

therefore  her  adoration  is  odious  to  his 

^es,  and  he  is  wroth  to  behold  her 

•elinff  before  the  Madonna.    The 

-mm  have  upward  looking  eyes* 


and  heaven  seems  never  so  heavenly 
as  when  gazed  on  through  tears. 

Act  II.  Scene  II. 
^A  chamber  hung  tinth  purple^  and  con- 
taining  a  cabinet  picture  of  the  Ms. 
dorma^  but  otherwiee  little  furnished, 
GiNBVRi.  discovered  sitting  at  a  win. 
dew. 

Enter  Aooulnti. 
Ago^  Every  way  die  opposes  me,  even 
with  arms 
Of  peace  and  love.    I  bade  remove  that 

picture 
From  this  deserted  room.  '  Can  she  have 

had  it 
,  Brought  back  this  instant,  knoifHog  how 

my  anger. 
Just  tbou|^  it  be,  cannot  behold  un- 

moTed 
The  face  of  su^ing  heaven  ?  Oh,  artifice 
In  very  piety !    *Twere  piety  to  veil  it 
From  our  diseourse,  and   look  another 

way.  / 

[Dufing  this  speech^  Ginevba  comee  for- 
ward^ and  Agolanti,  qfter  closing  the 
cabinet  doors  over  the  picture,  hands 
her  a  chair  ;  adjusting  another  for 
himself  but  continuing  to  stand, 
Oin,  {Cheerfully.)  The  world  seems 
glad  after  its  hearty  drink 
Of  rain.    I  fear'd,  •when  you  came  back 

this  morning,         , 
The  shower  bad  stopp*d  you,  or  that  you 
were  ill. 
Ago,  You  fear'd  \  you  hoped.     What 
fear  you  that  \  fear, 
Or  hope  for  that  I  hope  for  7     A  truce, 
madam,  [terests, 

To  these  exordiums  and  pretended  in- 
Whose  only  shallow  iiitent  is  to  delay, 
Or  to  divert,  the  sole  dire  subject, — me. 
Soh !  you  would  see  the  spectacle !  yon, 

who  start 
At  openings  of  doors  and  falls  of  pins. 
Trumpets    and  drums    quiet   a  lady*s 

nerves; 
And  a  good  hacking  blow  at  a  toomament 
Equals  burnt  feathers  or  hartshorn  for  a 

stimulus 
To  pretty  household  tremblers. 

Qxn.  I  expresird 

No  wish  io  see  the  tournament,  nor  indeed 
Any  thing,  of  my  own  accord ;  or  contrary 
To  your  good  Judgment 

Ago^  C5h,  of  course  not !  Wishes 

Are  never  express*d  for,  or  by,  contraries; 
Nor  the  good  judgment  of  an  anxious 

husband 
Held  forth  as  a  pleasant  thing  to  di£fer 
with. 
Oin.  It  is  as  easy  as  sitting  in  my  chair 
To  say,  I  will  not  go  :  and  I  will  not. 
Be  pleased  to  think  that  settled. 

Ago.  The  more  easily 

As  His  expected  /  should  go,  is  it  not  7 
And  then  you  will  sit  happy  at  receipt 
Of  letters  firom  Antonio  KondinellL 
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Oin,  Betnm'd  nnopea'd,  sir. 
-^0'  How  many  1 

€f%n.  Three. 

A^,  Ton  are  correct  as  to  those  three, 
flow  many . 
Opened  ?— Your  look,  madam,  is  won 

drom  logical ; 
CktocInsiTe  by  mere  pathos  of  astoniih. 

ment  ; 
▲nd  cramm'd  with  acorn  £rom  pore  mi- 

scorafulness. 
I  have,  'tis  true,  strong  doubts  of  your 

regard 
For  him,  or  any  one  ;>-of  yoor  love  of 

power 

None, — as  you  know  I  have  csason ; — 

though  you  take  [it. 

Ways  of  refined  provokingnMs  to  wreak 

Antonio  knows  these  foohi  yon  saw  but 

now, 
4Ad  fools  have  foolish  fiiendships,  and 

bad  leagues 
For  getting  a  little  power,  not  natnr^  to 

them. 
Oat  of  their  langh'dAt  betters.    Be  it  as 

it  may. 
All  this,I  will  not  have  these  prying  idlers 
Put  my  domestic  troubles  to  the  oUish ; 
Nor  you  sit  thus  in  ostentations  meekness 
Playing  the  victim  with  a  pretty  breath, 
And  smiles  tl^  say  ^  God  help  me!-i- 

Well,  madam. 
What  do  yott  say  7 

Oim^  I  sav  I  will  do  whatever 

Ton  think  best,  and  desire. 

4^9.  Andmake  the  worrt  ofit 

Bv  whateoever  may  mislead,  and  vex  7 
liierfr— now  yon  makeapiettysig*,  as 

though 
Tour  silence  were  compelTd. 

Oin.  What  can  1  sav. 

Or  what,  alas!  not  say,  and  not  he  chidea? 
Tou  should  not  use  me  thus.   I  have  not 

strength  for  it 
So  great  as  you  may  think.    My  Ute 

sharp  illness 
Has  left  me  weak. 

Ag9,  Fve  known  you  weaker,  madam. 

But  never  foeble  enough  to  want  the 

strength  [too! 

or  contest  and  perverseness.   Oh,  .men 

Men  may  be  weak,  even  imn  the  mag- 

nanimitv 

Of  strength  Itself ;  and  wpmen  can  take 

poor  [ardice. 

Advantages,  that  were  in  men  but  cow- 

Qin.  {AMde)  Dear  Heaven !  what  hum. 

blest  doubts  of  our  self-knowledge 

Should  we  not  feel,  when  tyranny  can 

talk  thus  7 

Ago,  Can  you  pretend,  madam,  with 

Tour  suipassing  [never 

Candour  and  heavenly  khidneas,  that  you 

Uttet'd  one  gentlcsounding  word,  not 

meant 
To  give  the  hearer  pal&7  me  pain  7  your 
-    •      if 


Whom  in  all  evil  thoughts  youso  prelend 
To  be  unlike. 

Oin,  I  cannot  dare  pretend  it. 

I  am  a  woman,  not  an  angeL 
'^*^-  Ay, 

See  there— yen  have  !  you  own  it !  how 
pretend  then  [lable. 

To  make  such  griefs  of  every  petty  syl- 
Wrung  from  myself  by  everlasting  scorn  7 
Om.  One  pain  is  not  a  thousand ;  nor 
one  wrong, 
Aeknowledffed  and  repented  ef^  the  habit 
Of  unprovoked  and  unrepented  years. 
Ago,  Of  unprovoked  1  Oh,  let  all  pro- 
vocation 
Take  every  brutish  shape  it  can  devise 
To  trv  endurance  wit^;  taunt  it  in  fiiilure, 
Qrind  it  in  want*  stoop  it  with  familv 
shames,  [it  fool. 

Make  gross   the  name  of-  mother,  call 
Pander,  slave,  coward,  or  whatsoever 

opprobrium 

Makes  the  soul  swoon  within  its  range, 

for  want  [wrotig, 

Of  some  great  answer,  terrible  as  its 

And  it  shall  be  as  nothing  to  this  miser. 


Mean,  meek.voiced,  nuMt  maliguantlie 

of  lies, 
This  angel-piimicking  non-provoeation 
From  one  to<r  cold  to  enrage,  and  weak 

to  tread  on ! 
You  never  loved  me  once— You  loved 

I    me  not^— 
Never  did-^noe^not  when  before  (he  altar. 
With  a  mean  eoldneai^  a  w^ori^y-minded 

coldnev  - 
A»d  lie  on  yenr  lip«,  yon  took  me  for 

yoor  husband,  [ertT» 

Thinking  to  have  a  house,  a  purse,  a  lib- 
By,  but  not  for,  the  mm  yon  aeom'd  to 

love! 
<7m.  I  scom'd  you  not— and  knew  not 

what  scorn  was— 
Bein^r  scaxcelp^  past  a  child,  and  know- 
ing nothmg 
But  trusting    thoughts   and   infioeeat 

daily  habits.  . 
Oh,  could  yon  trust  yourself— But  why 

repeat 
Whatstill  is Uius  repeated  day  bv  day, 
StiU  ending  with  the  question,  <*  Why  rer 

peat  7**  ^Rating  and  moving  oitmi. 
You  make  the  blood  at  last  mount  to 

my  braii^ 
And  tax  me  past  endurance.    What 

have  I  done, 
Good  Gbd!  what  kave  I  done,  thai  I 

am  thus 
At  the  mercy  of  a  mystery  of  tTranny, 
Which  from  its  victim  demands  every 

virtue. 
And  brings  it  none  7 

Ago.     I  thank  yon  madam,  humbly. 
That  was  sincere  at  least. 

Cfm.  I  beg  your  pardon. 
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Anger  ia  eV\Br    dzeesdye,  and  BpeBka 

wronff. 
Ago.  This  is  the  gentle,  patient,  nn- 

proveked 
And  unprovoking,  nevenanswering  she  ! 
Gin.  Nay,  nay,  say  on ; — T  do  deserve 

iU-I 
Who  i]>eak  sach  eVil  of  anger,  and  then 

am  angry. 
Yet  you  might  pity  me  too,  being  like 

yourself 
In  feilowship  there  at  least 

Ago,  A  taunt  in  friendliness  ! 

Meekness's  happiest  condescension  ! 

Gin.  No. 

So  help  me   Heaven  !— I  but  spOke  in 

consoionsness 
Of  what  wts    weak   on    both   sides. 
There's  a  love  / 

In  that,  would  you  but  know  it,  and 

encourage  it 
The  consciousness  of  wrong,  in  wills  not 

evil 
Brings  charity.    Be  you  but  chariUble, 
And  I  am  grateful  and  we  both  shall 

team. 
Ago,  I  am  conscious  of  no  wrong  in 

this  dispute. 
Nor  when  we  dispute,  ever,— except  the 

wrong 
Done  to  myself  by  a  will  far  more  wilfvil. 
Because  less  moved,  and  less  ingenuous. 
Let  them  get  charity  that  show  it 
Oin.  (who  ha9  reseated  herself,)  I  pray 


Mt  Fiordilisa  conie  to  me.    My  lips 
Will  show  you  that  I  faint 

[AaohANTt  rings  a  heU  on  the  table  ; 

^  FioaniLisA  enters  to  her  mistress. 

Ago,  When  you  have  seen  your  mis. 

tiess  well  again, 
OotoM&tteo;  and  tell  him,  from  her. 

self. 
That  tis  her  orders  she  be  eicused  st 

present 
To  all  that  come,  her  state  requiring  it, 
Aiid  convalescenoe*    Mark  you  that  ad. 

dition. 
19he^i  gettin|f  well;   but  to  get  well, 

nc^  rest.  [Exit. 

:    Fior,  Needsiest!    Alas!  when  will 

you^let  her  rest, 
But  in  her  grave  ?^  My  lady !  My  sweet 

mistress! 

[Applying  a  volatile  to  her  temples. 
She  knows  me.^ — He  has  gone  : — the 

Signoi's  gone, 
{Aside^    She   sigbs,    as    though    she 

moum*d  him. 
Gin.  {listening.)        What**  that  ? 
<    Fior,      Nothing,  madam  i — L  heard 

nothing. 
Gin,  Every  thing 

Gives  me  a  painful  wonder  ^— you,  yttur 

face, 
These  walls.     My  band  seems  to  me 

not  more  human 


Than  animal;  and  all    things    unac 

countable. 
•Twin  pass  away.  What's  that  7 

[ii  ehureh'ofgan  is  heard* 
Fior,  Yes,  1  hear  that. 

'Tis  Father  Anselmo,  madam,   in  the 

cbapel, 
Touehing  the  new  organ.    In  truth,  I 

ask'd  him, 
Thmking  that,  as  the  Signer  is  so  moved 
By  whatsoever  speaks  to  him  of  religion. 
It  might  have  done  no  harm  to  you  and 

him,  madam, 
To  hear  it  white  oonverung.  But  he's'old 
Ajid  slow,  Is  the  good  father. 

[GiNEVRA  kisses  her,  and  then  weeps 
abundantly^ 
Gin,  Thank  Heaven !  thank  Heaven 
and  the  sweet  sounds  !    I  have  not 
Wnit,  Ifiordilisa,  now  for  many  a  day, 
And  the   sound  freshens  me; — ^loosens 
my  heart.  [Musie, 

O  blessed  music  !  at  thy  feet  we  lie. 
Pitied  of  angels  surely. 

Fior,  Perhaps,  madam. 

You   will  rest  here,  and  try  to  sleep 

awhile  ? 

Gin^  No,  Fiordilisa.  (rirtn^)  Meeting 

what  muM  be,  [breath 

Is  half  commanding  it ;    and  in  this 

Of  heaven  my  mind  leela  duty  set  erect 

Fresh  out  of  tears.    Bed  is  for  night, 

not  day. 
When  duty's  done.  So  cheer  we  as  we 
may. 

[Exeunt ;  f  As  mwsie  eontinmng, 

Tbere  is  sometfaiDf  too  absolutely 
painful  in  this  scene,  though  it  could 
not  be  helped,  since  such  iff  the  charac- 
ter the  dramatist  has  oboeeA  to  draw 
in  Agolanti ;  but  it  is  a  scene  of  ^reat 
power — and  \h^  name  of  Ginevra  is  feh 
at  the  close  to  be  falling  in  among  those 
endeared  to  our  heart  by  the  meek 
endurance  of  mmeritea  sufibnng,  that 
serves  to  bring  out  from  the  conceal- 
ment of  its  calm  the  strength  of  tbeir 
native  virtue.  Framed  by  gracious 
natnre  with  all  holiest  afiectioos— mot 
one  of  them  all  may  she  be  permitted 
to  enjoy — all  of  them  interdicted  to  her 
even  as  an  orphan ;  and  the  sweeter  hu- 
manities frowned  upon  us  as  sins  against 
duty  to  liira  who  is  her  deliberate  de- 
stroyer. And  what  though  she  knows 
that  she  is  pitied  I  Pity  can  soothe 
sorrow  that  but  disturbs  or  abates  a 
happiness  that  is  still,  in  spite  of  sor- 
row, felt  to  be  happiness  indeed — such 
happiness  as  can  be  beneath  the  skies ; 
but  when  all  in  the  heart  is  sorrow, 
sorrow  without  hope,  what  can  pity  do 
but  turn  away  and  weep ! 

But  how  £u^it  with   Agolanti? 
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Why,  be  locika  on  bimelf  a  tlie  wofst 
wed  man  alive. 

**  What  have  I  done  great  htaven^  !  to 
be  thus  tortured  ?" 
In  the  midst  of  his  soltkxfDy  he  is  in« 
terrupted  bjr  the  intrusion  of  Da  Riva 
and  Colonna,  which  pf  a  certainty  is 
most  inopportoue. 

**  We  kin  ^oor  hands,  oofurteoos  Signor 
Fiancesco.** 

And  then  they  set  on  to  vex,  tease,  ruf- 
fle, fret,  and  banter  him  in  a  style  th^t 
mav  be  consistent  with  the  manners 
of  Italy  during  the  Pontificate  of  Leo 
the  Tenth,  but  which  on  the  score  of 
nature,  as  she  shows  herself  in  this  our 
idand,  we  cannot  stomach.  Colonna, 
an  absohHe  stranger,  tells  him  bluffly, 
tt»t  there  is  a  vile  talk  all  over  th6 
town  of  his  jealousy  and  cruelty— that 
^  The  theme  is  constant,  both  in  court 

and  market-place, 
That  yon*re  a  ve^  tyrant ; 
while  Pa  Riva  scoffingly  pretends 
that  'tis  all  a  foolish  fiction,  and  that 
they  laughed  the  absurdity  out  of  coun- 
tenance ;  but  that  they  had  no  sooner 
done  so,  than  twenty  absurd  grave 
feces  were  seen  going  about,  big  with 
wonder,  and  that  to  laugh  them  all 
down  was  beyond  the  power  of  humaii 
cacbinnation.  All  this,  and  much  more 
in  his  own  house — to  a  noble  Floren- 
tine 

•*Witha  bold  brow,  large  brain,  and> 
liberal  hand." 

True,  they  are  mdignant  and  disgusted 
with  his  bmtal  conduct  to  Ginevra, 
the  beloved  of  their  fiiend  Antonio, 
and  they  care  not  how  insultingly  they 
behave  to  the  wicked  tyrant,  who  is 
murdering  her  by  inches;  for  our 
own  parts  we  are  onlv  sony  they  did 
dot  cud^  him  to  death.  But  how  can 
Agolanti  stand  all  this?  Why  did  he 
not  try  to  kick  them  down  stairs  ?  So 
&r  from  entertaining  that  idea,  even  for 
a  moment,  he  absolutely  mciees  an  apol- 
cgytothem, 

*'F^rdefi  me— l*m  distracted— Pm  not 
myself," 

—begs  them  to  believe  that  the  stories 
abroad  of  his  cruelty  to  his  wife  are  ex- 
aggerations — a  lie  of  Giulio's — 

"AMe— 
A  boy's  lie,  a  tiim'd^>ff  servantfs  lie ;" 

and  then  asserts  strenuously  that  his 
is  not  a  worse  misery  than  what  may 
belbusd  in  many  other  frimilies— for 


example,  the  Strossd,  ^e  fialdiy  the 
Rossi,  the  Brunelleschi,  &c. 

This  mean  gossip  makes  us  blush, 
not  for  Italian  nobilitjr  but  for  human  . 
nature ;  and  we  hang  down  our  head. 
Manhood  —  gentlemanhood  —  have 
riffhts,  privileges,  and  immunities, 
which  cannot  be  seen  rudely  broken 
in  upon  and  tamely  surrendered  with- 
out shame  ;  and  he  who  submits  to 
such  violation  in  his  own  person,  is 
felt  to  be  without  sex.  The  usages  of 
society,  when  founded  on  permanent 
princinlesin  humanity,  are  almost  as 
sacred  as  a  regard  to  the  highest 
moral  law— for  they  are  essential ;. 
and  if  set  at  naught,  civilized  men 
would  relapse  into  savages,  or  become 
beasts.  <<  Patient  merit  of  the  un* 
worthy  takes"  many  slights,  and 
heeds  them  not,  nor  thereby  is  de- 
graded ;  but  «*  impatient  demerit  of 
the  worthy  takes"  no  insults  without 
retort  or  revenge.  However,  this  Is 
clear,  that  between  man  and  wife, 
from  the  principle  of  ««non-intrusion'' 
there  are  few  dissenters.  All  Chris- 
tians  are  orthodox  on  that  article — 
and  kicking,  in  all  cases,  is  the  creed 
not  in  theory  only,  but  in  practice,  fixMn 
count  to  cosufaeayer. 

This  unseemly  and  unnatural  scene 
is  ^osed  by  Colonna  handing  Ago- 
lanti a  letter  fit>m  Antonio,  which  he 
has  all  along  had  in  his  pocket,  and 
on  the  streiu[th  of  which  poet  and 
soldier  have  been  so  complimentary 
to  his  conjugal  virtues.  It  runs  thus : 
— ^If  SigQor  Agdanti  values  his 
wife's  peace  and  lije^  he  will  meet 
the  writer  of  this  letter  instantly,  wbo 
will  wait  f(»'  him,  aa  hour -from  the 
receipt  of  it,  in  the  wood  near  the 

Site,  by  the  roadside  leading  to 
ortona. — Antomio  Rondinelll" — 
Agolanti  now  knoMTSi  for  the  first 
time,  that  his  agreeable  visitors  are 
friends  of-  the  man  he  most  fears,  and 
thinks  he  smells  a  league — a  conspiracy. . 
Well  may  he  exclaun— <•  This  beats 
all  boldness ;''  but  he  wears  a  sword, 
and  accepts  the  a]:^intment.  An 
ugly  customer  is  waiting  for  him  in 
the  wood. 

"  Rond.  My  bosom  iseo  full,  my  heart 

wants  air  ; 
It  fean  even  want  of  utterance  ;  feari 

the  man 
For  very  loathing;  fears  his  horrible  sight, 
His  lawless  claim  of  lawfrdness;  and  feels 
Shame  at  hb  poisonous  want  of  shame 

and  manluKid.'' 
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The  meetiDgat  int  is  manly  and 
gentlemanly;  and  the  altercation  ie 
conducted  throogboul  with  great 
force  and  spiriL  It  is  dramatic ; 
and  must  be  eflfoclive  in  representa- 
tion. The  ease  is  for  a  time  well 
tfrgued  on  both  sides  ;  and  as  An- 
tonio  believes  Grinevra  to  be  dying, 
and  desires  bat  to  save  her  life,  he 
possesses  a  pririlege  that  assnredly 
could  in  no  wise  belong  to  Da  Riva  and 
Golonna:  and,  sympathizing  with  his 
grief  and  his  indignation,  we  are  carried 
alohg  with  his  remonstrances,  and 
eien  with  his  objurgations ;  and  though 
somewhat  disturb^  by  his  want  of 
judgment,  we  more  than  pardon  bis 
zeal,  impassioned  as  he  is,  in  a  right, 
ecus  cause.  The  parties  become  ex. 
asperated  past  all  bearing,  and  assail 
one  another  with  every  epithet  -  of 
scorn  and  rag&— eavesdropper — con- 
snlting  doctor — ^beggar — ^impostor— ^ 
cowanl— hands  are  on  hilts,  and  the 
men  are  in  attitude  for  the  duelfo. 

But  let  OS  consider  with  ourselves 
what  may  be  said  in  defence  of  this 
scene.'  Antonio  19  in  the  right,  Ago- 
lanti  is  in  the  wrong;  and  that  is  a 
great  matter.  Th^  one  is  a  good,  the 
other  is  a  bad  man ;,  and  that  is  every 
thmg.  Both  by  birth  are  gentlemen ; 
hut  Antonio  is  one  of  the  aristocracy 
of  nature — Agolanti  a  plebeian  of  the 
lowest  grade.  The  husband  has  not 
an  inch  of  firm  groiind  for  his  big  toe 
•—the  lover  stands  with  both  feet 
planted'  en  a  rock.  Wanting  presence 
of  mind  promptly  to  repd  the  first 
aflflront,  and  shut  his  accuser's  mouth 
with  his  fiM  or  sword-hilt — ^if  not  with 
the  rapier's  point  sent  home  to  the 
heart — the  husband,  once  involved  in 
a  war  of  words,  has  no  chance  either 
at  out  or  in  fignttn|n--his  blows,  how- 
ever dexterously  delivered,  hit  biit  his 
antagonist's  bnsket;  but  he  recesves 
an  the  kidneys  and  on  the  jnffblar,  till 
finaHv  ksing  all  temper,  wild  and  ex- 
posed, he  drops  his  guard,  gives  his 
head— the  pmishtnent  then  becomes 
terrible,  and  it  would  have  been  h^h 
time,  had  they  been  present,  for  ms 
fi^iends  to  take  him  out  of  the  ring. 

Or  shall  we  say,  rather,  that  hold- 
ing possession  to  be  nine  points  of  the 
law,  Agolanti  came  to  the  spot  to 
enjoy  Antonio's  misery  in  his  re- 
proaches—the  merciless  husband  to 
■com  the  pitiful  lover— «nd  that  not 
tiU  he  beffan  to  find  the  tables  turaing, 
did  he  Sscover  himself  |o  be  in  tM 


wrong  box  1  As  for  any  foar  about  hie 
wife's  life,  nothing  of  the  sort  brought 
him  there — he  <^d  not  brook,  base 
as  he  was,  to  be  so  bullied  by  these 
gents.— his  resolutioD  was,  once  for  aB, 
to  put  down  such  annoyances  ;  so  he 
went  to  the  wood  without  trepidatioD»  ' 
and  faced  Antonio  boldly — but  bold- 
ness in  a  bad  cause  will  not  carry  a 
man  through— indignities  not  cooiit- 
ed  upon  he  cannot  avert,  and  inefifoc- 
tually  returns — and  he  protracts  a 
^  flytin,"  in  which  he  had  expected  td 
be  victor,  for  some  time  after  he  mast 
have  been  conscious  that  he  was  foat 
experiencing  a  disgraceful  defeat 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  part 
played  by  Antonio  in  all  thisi  With 
every  aliQwance  for  his  exasperated 
feelings,  he  ought  to  have  been  mote 
considerate.  For  the  sake  of  Ginevra, 
was  it  wise — or  was  it  not  fbolisb— to 
seek  to  win  Agolanti  to  refiect  on  the 
fote  of  his  poor  wife,  to  treat  her  with 
some  humanity,  and  to  call  in  medical 
ai<t,  by  goading  him  to  madness  till  be 
absolutely  roared  like  a  bull  ?  We  do 
not  demand  of  him  that  he  shoidd 
have  been  as  calm  as  a  Quaker :  but  he 
had  the  strongest  reasons  a  roan  could 
have  for  preserving  perfect  self-posses- 
sion. The  good  that  might  possibly  be 
done  to  Ginevra,  we  must  think,  should 
have  actuated  and  controlled  him  in  a 
conference  with  her  lord  and  master, 
of  his  own  seekm^,  and  for  that  sde 
end  :  whereas  he  is  really  as  selfish  in 
his  own  way  as  that  cruel  egotist,  and 
in  the  indulgence  of  bis  own  hate,  is 
not. false,  but  what  is  almost  as  bad, 
forgetful — ceases  to  {dead  the  cause  of 
the  sufferer  from  rage  towards  the 
criminal,  and  does  all  in  his  power  to 
send  the  monster  back  to  his  viUa,  in 
a  tempest  of  ftiry,  to  wreak  his  ven- 
geance on  his  dying  wife. 

And  what  is  the  argument  on  which 
Antonio  mainly  insists  to  indoce 
Agolanti  to  be  not  so  barbarous  to 
Gmevra? 

Rond.  Mark  me,  impostor.    Let  that 

Miint  be  worse 
By  one  hair's.breadth,  of  sickness,  and 

you  take 
No  step  to  show  that  you  would  have 

prevented  it,  [gar 

And  every  ■otil  in  Florence,  from  the  beg. 
Upto  tbeprinoely  saciedneis  now  coming 
Shall  be  loud  on  you,  and  loathe  yoo. 

Boys  Aall  follow  you,     ^ 
Plucking  your  dinddermg  skirts;  women 

llN'egtf, 
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For  woflMifB  Mke,  tbeir  fauhfoIneBB,  and 

Worda  at  yoq,  u  joa  pus  t  dd  frienda 

not  know  you ; 
EoemioB  meet  you,  friend-like ;  and  when 

for  shame. 
Ton  abnt  yoortelvea  in.doon,  and  take 

to  your  bed. 
And  die  of  this  world  bj  day,  and  the 

■ezt  by  night. 
The  none,  that  maken  a  penny  of  yoor 

]iilIow, 
And  woold  deiire  yon  gone  but  your 

groana  pay  hoTt 
Shall  turn  from  the  last  agony  in  yoor 

tfavoat. 
And  eoont  her  wages ! 

The  unhappy  man  had  been  pretty 

ftiDly  told  of  something  like  this  be* 
9  by  Riva  and  Colonna.  True  that 
Agolanti  is  throaghout  represented  very 
sensitive  to  public  opinion ;  and  an  ap- 
peal might  have  been  earnestly  and  jn- 
dicioosly  made  to  such  disposition,  not 
perhaps  withoot  avail,  in  behalf  of  his 
victim.  But  so  hr  ^m  enlisting  this 
worthless  but  not  weak  ally,  by  a  bribe, 
on  the  side  of  pity»  Antonio  turns  it 
i^iost  the  sufferen  His  threats  of  ex- 
poBui^  are  so  cutting  and  contumelious, 
that  no  man  of  woman  bora  could  feel 
them  whistling  about  his  ears  without 
finding  them  off  in  defiance ;  and  Ago- 
knti  was  just  the  man,  and  Antonio 
must  have  known  it,  to  take  shelter 
frotai  the  imagoes  of  shame  conjored  up 
to  appal  him,  in  a  more  devilish  deter- 
mination of  the  win  to  adhere  to  his 
cruelty,  with  him  at  once  an  inveterate 
habit  and  a  hungry  passion. 

Enter  Servants  fn  di80r4er. 
Firtt  Sero,  JAy  kdy,  sir. 
Ago.  What  of  her! 

Sen.  Sir,  nbe  is  dead. 

Az^.  Thou  say*Bt  what  cannot  be.  A 
hondred  times 
I've  seen  her  worse  than  she  is  now. 

Bond.  Oh  horror! 

To  hear  such  words,  knowing  the  end ! — 

Oh  dreadful! 
Bat  i^  it  true,  good  fellow?  Thou  art  a  man, ' 
And  hast  moist  eves.   Say  that  they  serv. 
ed  thee  dimly. 
Sitv.  Hark,  sir. 

[The  pasting  bell  ia  heard.     They  aU 
take  off  their  capo  except  Aao. 

L41VTI, 

ftond.  She's  gone;  and  I  am  alone. 
Earth's  bknk— 
Misery  certain.    The  cause,  alas!  the 
canse! 

[Paseionately  to  Aoolihti. 
Uncover  thee,  irreverent  infamy ! 
VOL.  XLVn.  27 


Ago.  (uneoveiring.)   Infamy  thou,  to 
treat  thus  rufl&nly 
A  mute-struck  sorrow. 

Rond.  O  God !  to  hear  him  Ulk ! 
To  hear  him  talk  and  know  that  he  has 

slain  her ! 
Bear  witness  you — ^you  of  his  household 

— ^you 
That  knew,  him  best,  and  what  a  poisoB 

he  was — 
He  has  slain  her.    What  you  all  fear'd 

would  be,  has  come, 
'  And  the  mild  thread  that  held  her  heart 
is  broken. 
Ago,  (going  off  toith  the  Servants.) 
Pietro,  I  say,  and  Giotto !  away !  away ! 
[Exit  with  Servants. 
Rond.  Ay,  ay ;  to  justice  with  himl 
Whither  with  me  ?        [Exeunt  oppesiu. 

This  is  all  excellent.  Agolantt  and 
Antouio  receive  the  sudden  blow* 
each  according  to  his  own  nature. 
Neither  of  them  is  overwhelmed  ;  for 
the  one,  in  his  selfishness,  has  no  deep 
feeling,  and  the  other  had  familiarized 
his  heart  with  fears  of  Ginevra's  death. 
Grief  and  anger  are  not  incompatiblo 
— bear  witness  Hamlet  and  Laerteg 
throttling  one  another  in  Ophelia's 
grave.  So  Antonio  rages  against 
Agolanti,  even  while  his  heart  must 
be  read^  to  die  within  him  at  Gi- 
nevra's  death — and'  hateful  to  his 
eyes  is  the  living  body  of  him  who 
made  her  a  corpse.  Therefore  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  look  with  loatiw 
ing  and  abhorrence  on  the  head  of  the 
murderer,  not  uncovered  at  the  sound 
of  (hat  passing  bell.  The  wretch  had 
pretended  to  ne  pmas — ^had  assumed 
the  show  of  religion  of  which  be  could 
have  had  no  sense ;  and,  while  formal 
in  the  worship  of  Grod,  had  been  efficient 
in  the  murder  of  his  fidrest  creature. 
*«  Irreverent  infemy!"  was  therefbre» 
from  Antonio's  wounded  spirit  at  such 
a  sight,  a  holy  outcry,  and  be  was  Justin 
fied  in  praying,  even  to  the  saints,  that 
it  might  wring  from  the  hard  heart  of  the 
hypocrite  a  few  black  drops  of  blood. 

So  is  Agolanti's  deprecation  charac- 
teristic of  the  man«^  Doubtless  he  was 
conscience-stricken  at  his  servant's 
words ;  but  his  soul  was  incapable  of 
a  sacred  anguish,  and  he  was  mute  not 
for  her  sake  but  his  own;  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  he  who  had  all  his  life  ob- 
served the  ceremonial  of  the  Church, 
had  infallibly  uncovered  his  head  at  the 
passing  bell.  Love  and  religion,  when 
both  sincere,  obe^  the  same  impulse  ; 
and  reverencing,  instinctively  and  ha^ 
bitually,  the  same  holy  usages,  by  th  ^m 
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fuch  amisBioD  is  as  impossible  as  yiola- 
ti(Hi,  and  equally  would  be  felt  as  sacri- 
l^e. 

The  First  Scene  of  the  Fourth  Act 
is  Tery  beautiful ;  and,  till  it  is  broken 
in  upon  by  the  bewilderment  of  appear- 
ances betokening  Mfe-in-death^  full  of  a 
sad  repose.  Diana's  description  of 
Ginevra  laid  out  for  the  bier  you  have 
read ;  and  there  is  something  at  once 
characteristic  and  touching  in  what  she 
and  Olympia  say  to  one  another  of  the 
divine  power  of  music,  while  hearken- 
iqg  to  the  Miserere  Hymn  of  the  cho- 
nsters.  'Twas  to  have  been  a  joyous 
week — ^with  maskers,  and  serenades, 
and  tournament;  and  Ginevra,  had 
Agolanti  allowed,  was  to  have  surveyed 
the  spectacle  from  windows  now  blind  ! 

"  Farewell,  sweet  soul !  death  and  thy 

,   patient  life 
Have  80  well  match*d,   I  scarce  could 
think  thee  alter'd.*' 

Fiordilisa  had  noted  appearance  all 
night  about  the  lips,  and  feared  that 
her  lady  might  be  but  in  a  trance ;  and 
Giulio,  under  direction  of  Da  Riva«  vi- 
sits the  vault,  but  ne  Ginevra  is  there. 
She  has  indeed  arisen  from  the  dead, 
and  is  wandering  all  alone  by  herself  in 
her  grave-clothes,  through  the  midnight, 
along  the  silent  and  the  noisy  streets. 

Scene  1H. 
A  Room  in  AooLAiirfs  Houte  in  Flo^ 
rtnee,  Aoolakti  di9ein»Bred  looking 
out  of  an  open  window^  and  then  quit' 
ting  it.  Sound  of  lutee  in  the  dietanee. 
Ago.  That  sound  of  homeward  lutes 

which  I  arose 
Omt  of  my  restlese  bed,  to  feel  compa- 

nionM  with 
For  some  few  passing  moments,  was  the 

last 
Toaiisrht  in  Florence.  Not  a  footstep  more 
Touches  the  sleeping  streets ;  that  now 

■eem  witch'd 
With  the  same  fears  that  walk  around  me 

still, 
Ready  to  greet  me  with  unbearable  eyee. 
An  iir  seems  whispering  of  me;  and 

things  visible 
Take  meaning  in  their  shapes,  not  safe  to 

know. 
Oh,  that  a  masculine  and  religious  soul 
Should  be  thus  feeble  !  And  why?  what 

should  I  fear  ? 
My  name  has  worship  still :  and  still  will 

have  it. 
If  honourable  wealth  and  sacred  fViends 
Can  shield  it  from  mad  envy ;  and  if  I 

erfd 


SomeUmes  as  husband,  she  I  fev'd  err'd 

more, 
With  spirit  so  swelling  as  outstrain'd  her 

life. 
Oh,  every  man's  infirmities,  more  or  less. 
Mix  with  his  love ;  and  they  who  in  excess 
Feel  notall  paasionSffelt  not  love  like  mhie. 
Nor  knew  what  worlds,  when  my  despair 

seera*d  angriest, 
I  could  have  given  for  one,  for  but  oae 

look 
Of  sure  and  heartfelt  pity  in  her  eyes. 
But  she  is  gone ;  and  for  whatever  I  did 
Not  well,  I  have  humbled  me  to  the  God 

,  of  power; 
And  given  the  shrine,  near  which  her 

dust  is  laid. 
New  glorious  beams  of  paintings  and  of 

gold, 
Doubling  its  heaven  to  the  white  angeli. 

oal  tapers ; 
For  which,  they  say,  the  sovereign  Holi. 

ness 
Himself  will  thank  me.  And  yet, — ^thus, 

even  thus, 
I  feel, — a  shudderer  at  the  veiy  silence. 
Which  seems  preparing  me  some  angri^ 

ness. 
Pll  close  the  window ;  and  rouse  Ippohto 
To  read  to  me  in  some  religious  book. 
[Ooing  totoarde  the  window,  he  stope 
and  listens.    . 
What  was  it?  a  step  ?  a  voice  7 
'  Oin.  (is  heard  oiUside.^  Agolanti ! 
Francesco  Agobmti !  husband! 

Ago.    (crossing  himself  and  motring 
towards  the  window)  It  draws  me. 
In  horror,  to  look  on  it— Oh  Ged !  I  see 

it! 
There  is— somethmg  there — standing  in 

the  moonlight. 
Oin.  Come  forth,  and  help  me  in — Oh 

help  me  in ! 
Ago,  It  speaks,!  (very  loudly.)  I  can- 

not  bear  the  dreadnilness ! 
The  horror's  in  my  throat,  my  hair,  my 

brain! 
Detestable  thing!  witch!   mockery  of 

the  blessed ! 
Hide  thee  !    Be  nothing !   Come  heaven 

and  earth  betwixt  us ! 
[He  closes  the  shutters  in  a  frenzy,  and 

then  rushes  apart. 
Oh  God !  a  little  life ;— a  little  reason  ;— 
Till  I  reach  the  arms  of  the  living.^ — Ip. 

polito! 
Tonio !  Giuseppe  !  Lights !  Wake,  Fa. 

ther  Angelo !        [He  staggers  out. 

SOBNE    lY. 

A  retired  comer  in  Florence,  in  front  of 
RoNnniKLLi's  House,with  Oarden-woM 
and  Trees.  Rondinelu  out  of  docr% 
musing. 

Rond.  A  gentle  night,   clothed  with 
the  moon  and  silence. — 

Blessed  beGod,  who  lets  us  see  the  stars ; 
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WIk>  paU  no  Uadk  and  nf^tldM  gulf   Oh  eheek,  wbote  tean  have  been  with 


between 

Thoae  golden  gaaen  out  of  immensitj. 

And  mortal  eyes,  yearning  with  hope 
and  loye  V— 

She's  now  a  blessed  spirit  beyond  those 
lights, 

WHk  happy  eternal  cheek.  And  yet, 
meihioks, 

Serioos  as  well  as  sweet  is  bliss  in  heayen, 

And  permits  pity  for  those  that  are  left 
mooming. 

Geatle  ia  greatest  and  habitaal  natore ! 

CSeatle  the  starry  spaoe !  gentle  the  air ! 

Gentle  the  sofUy  eyer-movkig  trees ! 

Qeotle  time  past  and  fatare !  both  asleep, 

While  the  ooick  present  is  lond  by  day- 
light only 


mine— She'll  die  !- 
Bheni  die,  and  I  shaU  have  kiU'd  her ! 
Oin.    {iliding  doum  on  her  knett.) 
Strength  has  risen  o*er  me  &om  the 
depths  of  weakness. 
Oh,  Signer  Rondinelli !    Oh,  good  An* 

tonio, 
Be  all  I,  think  thee,  and  think  not   ill  o£ 

,me; 
Nor  let  me  pass  thy  threshold,  haying  a 

fear 
Of  the  world's  speech,  to  stain  a  spotless 
misery. 
Rond,    Oh,  rise ;  and  when  I  think 
that  thou  eanst  stand 
Unhelp'd  of  these  most  glad  but  rsyerent 
arms. 


And  gently  1  come  to  natore,  to  be  worfay    Aloof  will  I  wait  firom  thee,  as  fki  apart 
Of  comfort  and  of  her,  and  mix  myself      As  now  I  closely  grasp'd  thee.  I  was  mad. 


With  the  everlasting  mildness  in  which 

she  lives — 
Sweetest  and  best !  my  couch  a  widower 

seems, 
Although  it  knaw  thee  not ;  and  I  came 

forth 
To  join  thee*  as  I  could ;  for  thou  and  I 
Are  thus  unhoused  alike,  and  in  no  home. 
The  wide  earth  holds  us  both. 

[GhravaA   enters  and  hmUe  apmrt, 
looking  at  him, 

Oim,    Antonio !  

Rand.    Oh,  earth  and  heaven !   What 

art  thou  7 
Oitu  Fear  not  to  look  on  me,  Antonio  1 
I  am  Ginevra — buried,  but  not  dead. 
And  have  got  forth  and  none  will  let  me 

in. 
Sven  my  mother  is  frighten'd  at  my 

Toice, 
And  I  have  wandei'd  to  thy  gentle  doors. 
Have  pity  on  me,  good  Antonio, 
And  take  me  firom  the  dreadfbl  streets  at 
night. 
JSsnd.    Oh,  Heavens!  Oh,  all  things 
terrible  and  beautiftil ! 
Art  thou  net  angel,  showing  me  some 

dread  sight 
Of  trial  and  reproof  ?    Or  art  thou  indeed 
Still  living,  and  may  that  hand  be  touch'd 
with  mine  ? 
[She  has  held  out  her  hand  to  him. 

•^I—  ttt^^^     1*        mt^A      Wain       *VLA       4/V«Bfttr«MI 


And  am,  with  joy,  to  find  thee  alive, 

and  near  me ; 
But,  oh,  Uest  creature !    Oh,  buiy  I  Ah. 

tonio*s  angel ! 
Say  but  the  word— do->and  I  love  thee  so. 
That  after  thou  hait  tasted  food  and  wine. 
Myself  will  bear  thee  to  thy  house,  thy 

husband. 
Laying  a  heav'n  on  his  repentant  heart. 
Gin.  Never.  The  grave  itself  has  bestt 

between  us; 
The    hand  of  Heaven  has  parted  us, 

acknowledged 
By  hie  own  drivmg  me  from  his  shrieking 

doors: 
And  none  but  thy  door,  and  a  eonventfe 

now, 
To  which  thy  honourable  haste  will  guide 

me. 
Shall  open  to  me  in  this  world  again. 
Shelter  me  till  the  UMNrn.    Thou  hast  a 

mother? 
Rond,  Blessed  be  Heav%  I  have  'r-« 

right  good  mother- 
Gentle,  and  strong,  and  pious.    She  win 

be  yours, 
So  long  as  our  poor  walls  boast  inelosinf 

you. 
And  matantly. 

set 
Your  foot  in  the  house,  but  with  religious 


You  scarcely  shall  have 


Gm.    Clasp  it,  and  help  me  towards    g|^e  will  arise,  and  take  you  to  her  bed* 


thy  door ;  for  wonder. 
And  fear,  and  that  long  deadly  swoon, 

have  itaade 
Me  too  a  terror  to  myself,  and  scarcely 
I  know  how  I  stand  thus. 

Bond,  (moving  elowlv,  but  eagerly, 
ami  breathlea^y  towarde  her,)  In- 
fold us,  air ! 

Infold  OS,  night  and  time,  if  it  be  vision ! 
If  not — if  not — 

[He  touches  her  hand,  and  da»fa  het 
to  hie  heart. 

It  is  Ginevra's  self. 
And  in  Antonio's  arms!— She  fiunts! 
Oh,  sweetest!  ^ 


And  make.a  child  of  y«)U,  lady,  till  you 

sleep. 
Gta.  Blessed  be  Heay*n  indeed.  lean 

walk  strangely. 

[Exeunt 
It  is  not  to  point  out  the  many  ex- 
quisite  beauties  in  these  scenes — for 
that,  surely,  would  be  needless  with 
sueh  readers  as  oars— that  we  desire 
here  to  say  a  few  words ;  but  merely 
to  satisfy  our  own  feelings  of  gratitude 
to  the  poet.  The  soliloquies  of  Ajro- 
lanti  and  Antonio  are,  respectively, 
tme  to  nature,  and  most  characterise 
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tic  of  the  mei>.  False  and  boUow.  is 
the  sentiment  in  the  one — as  the  bo- 
som  not  altogether  heartless,  but  as 
bad  or  worse,  intensely  selfish,  from 
which  they  come  not  of  themselves 
in  a  flow  of  sorrow,  cast  up  from  the 
troubled  depths— hut  all  is  shallow 
and  superficial ;  and  we  «•  pity  neither 
bim  nor  his  grief."  In  the  other,  we 
hear  a  wounded  spirit  holding  com- 
munion with  nature,  and  momentarily 
nartaking  of  her  peace — momentari- 
ly, and  no  more^for  the  hours  of  his 
anguish  will,  we  feel,  never  make  up  to 
him  another  year, 

••  Thou  and  I 
Are  thus  unhoused  alike,  and  in  no  home. 
The  wids  earth  holds  iis  both.** 
Dismal  bewilderment  of  the  Widowed 
fonl  in  the  disappearance  called  death ! 

Then  the  behaviour  of  the  men  in 
the  sudden  presence  of  the  appari- 
tion !  Little  or  no  love  for  her  had 
there  ever  been  in  Agolanti's  heart ; 
iinr  if  there  Jiad  it  would  have  rain- 
ffled  with  his  fear,  and  there  woukl  have 
been  no  horror  of  such  voice  calhng  on 
Mm  in  such  words — 

'*  Francesco  Agolanti !  husband  !** 
'  After  the  first  affright — he  would 
baye  known  in  his  heart  that  her 
ghost— if  ghost  it  were — *<  that  some- 
thing there,  standing  in  the  moon- 
light"—- came  not  to  harm — ^not  even 
to  upbraid — but  to  forgive  and  to 
bless.  He  could  never  have  known 
what  pity  was,  who  recognised  not  the 
frayer  of  one  yet  mortal^ 

•*  Come  forth  and  help  m^  in— Oh,  help 
me  in  V* 

Wicked  even  in  bis  remorse  for 
wickedness,  he  has  no  faith  in  Gine- 
wa's  voice. 


'  Detestable  thing  \ 
the  blcssM  !" 


witch!  mockery  of 


And  materialist  as  he  is,  though  he 
knows  it  not,  he  believes  that  he  can, 
by  bolts  and  bars  between  it  and  hie 
■oul,  shut  out  an  immortal  spirit. 

•*  Love  casleth  out  fear  ;'*  and  so  it 
was  with  Antonio.  He  had  been  me- 
ditating on  the  mystery  of  death — and 
bad  his  own  visions  of  Ginevra,  disem- 
bodied, but  yet  visible ;  and  he  hears 
her  voice  syllable  hfs  name  as  it  used 
once  to  do  on  earth— when  they  were 
happy  long  apo.  Whatever  it  is,  it  is 
som^etliin^  blessed — something  sent 
from  heaven.  Too  beautiful  to  be 
any  other  being  but  Ginevra— her 
aortal  or  her  immortal  self! 


And  to  whose  4oor  first  went  Qi- 
nevra  on  her  leaving  the  vault  1  She 
says  to  Antonio—     ' 

<*  Even  my  mother  is  frighten'd  at  my 

voice, 
And  I  have  wandcr*d  to  thy  gentle  dows.'* 

No  mention  of  her  husband.  It  is 
not  till  Antonio  says  to  her — 

*<  Myself  will  bear  thee  to  thy  boose,  tby 

husband, 
Laying  a  heaven  on  his  repentant  heart  |* 

that  she  tdls  he  had  driven  heat 
firom  his  » shrieking  doors.*'  But^he 
sought  not  refuge  with  Antonio^ 
mother,  till  her  own  had  been  fright- 
ened at  her  voice — and  as  ««none  would 
let  her  in,"  she  came  last  of  all  to  h&t 
fover's  house.     That  is  purest  nature. 

Ginevra  exercises  the  most  diffi- 
cult, the  most  comprehensive,  and 
the  most  efficacious  of  all  the  virtues- 
patience  ;  which,  for  ever  inwardly 
ble&sing  the  heart  wherein  it  broods, 
for  ever  keeps  efi^using  outwardly  a 
celestial  c^m,  of  which  at  tiroes  trou- 
bled natures  are  made  to  partake 
whether  they  will  or  no,  while  the 
war  of  passion  is  subdued  into  noise- 
less peace.  Did  we  say  for  everl 
Nay,  there  is  no  perfection  beneath 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  nor  yet  among 
them:  and  even  Ginevra's  swe^ 
sad,  submissive,  and  resigned  self- 
a  Christian  lady  mdeed---an  Italian 
Roman  Catholic  Christian  lady— bath 
not  perfect  patience ;  and  pven  in  hm 
blood,  the  same  being  purely  buflaan* 
we  bave  seen— nor  therefore  ioved 
her  the  less,  but  the  more — that  iMt- 
fer  could  quicken  the  pulse,  till  ber 
pale  &ce  for  a  moment  flushed — ^balf- 
anger,  half-sharoc,  yet  not  even  for 
that  moment  without  the  look  of  sor- 
row— and  then  fixed  again  into  its 
colourless  beauty,  betokening,  though 
none  are  to  be  eeen  .there  now,  that 
few  so  young  had  shed  such  multitudes 
of  unpitied  tears. 

The  law  of  divorce  is  di^rent  in 
dififerent  countries;  but  fof  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty  years  marriafe 
has  been  a  holy  thing  in  Cbristendoo^ 
ard  those  whom  God  hath  put  to- 
get  ber  let  no  power  on  earth  put 
asunder— save  uuder  sanction  of  con- 
science, the  controller  and  the  legisla. 
tor  whom  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
must  obey — in  order  that  they  may 
not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life. 
The  grave,  where  husband  and  wife 
who  lived  in  love  como  to  lie  ^  last, 
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if  their  marriage-bed,  and  its  curtains 
will  be  drawn  to  let  in  the  day.  Them 
death  divorces  not— though  for  a  little 
whOe  there  is  a  survivor  among  these 
<nr  shades,  waiting  for  the  reuniting 
night.  Binial  without  death,  relieved 
not  this  Ginevra  from  bonds  her  hus- 
band  had  unhallowed;  she  brought 
them  back  with  her  from  the  vaolt — 
the  wife  walked  in  her  grave-dolbes  to 
her  husband's  house,  beseeching  to  be 
letin;  and  had  not  the  fear  that  is  in 
wickedness   then  dimmed  A^folanti's 

See,  he  had  seen  it  was  a  spirit  jet  in 
e  flesh;  and  had  he  taken  her  to  his 
bed,  that  bed  might  never  agam  have 
been  so  unhappy— it  might  have  been 
Maceful — m  an  awful  gratitude,  even 
West  *•  Begone,  thou  horrid  mockery  I", 
—and  Ginevra  was  his  wife  n^  more. 
At  the  opening  o(  Act  Fifth,  Gine- 
vra has  been  five  days  in  the  care  of 
Aittonio's  mother. 

R^nd.  Five  blessed  days,  and  not  a 

soul  but  we 
Knows  what  this  houie  in  its  rich  bosom 

holds. 
The  man  whom  dear  Diana  bribed  to 

secresy 
^Foroor  aakies,  is  now  secret  for  his  own ; 
And  here  our  guest  is  taken  for  a  kins- 
woman. 
Fled  from  a  wealthy  hot  a  hated  suitor, 
Out  of  no  hatred,  haply,  to  myself; 
For  which,  as  well  as  for  her  own  sweet 

sake. 
The  servants  love  her,  and  will  keep  her 

close. 
She  holds  my  mother's  hands,  and  loves 

her  eyes; — 
And  yeeter  evening  she  twice  spake  my 


Meaning  anothei'B.    Hence  am  I  most 

prood. 
Hence  potent ;  hence,  such  bUss  it  is  to 

love 
With  smallest  thought  of  being  loved 

again, 
lliat,  though  I    know  not   how  this 

heav'n  on  earth 
Can  change  to  one  still  heavenlier,  nor 

leas  holy, 
I  am  caught  up,  like  saints  in  ecstasies, 
Above  the  ground ;— tread  air; — see  not 

the  streets 
Throoffh  which  I  pass,  for  swiftness  of 

deKght,  [som, 

And  hnggmg  to  my'secret  heart  one  bo- 
I  Uve,  as  though  the  earth  held  but  two 


And  mhie  perpetually  look'd  on  hers. 

Agolanti  has  discovered  her  retreat, 
and  comes  to  claim  his  wife.    She  is 
Wi»  and  he  will  have  her ;  but  will 
27* 


sh&  go  with  him  after  what  she  said  to 
Antonio  t 

**  Never.    The  grave  itself  has  been  be- 
tween us." 

Then  ensues  an  mterview  in  Antonio^s 
house,  between  him  and  Agolanti ;  and 
of  the  husband  it  cannot  be  said  that 

**  Consideration  like  an  angel  came. 
And  whipt  the  oflfendingr  Adam  out  oT 
him;" 

for  he  is,  vnihout  change  of  an  atom, 
the  old  man.  Remorse  he  musthave  felt, 
but  he  was  incapable  of  penitence.  He 
is  as  much  the  prey  as  ever  of  all  man- 
ner of  mean  suspicions,  nor  does  a  sin- 
gle  syllable  of  tenderness  for  Ginevra 
escape  his  lips.  He  bad  adorned,  in- 
deed, the  shrine  ^  with  glorious  beams 
of  painting  and  of  gold  ;^  but  no  grati- 
tude is  in  his  heart  now  to  the  (£)d  of 
mercy  and  of  judgment*  He  is  not 
ashamed  to  declare,  that  he  beheves 
Antonio  has  dishonoured  his  wife,  even 
in  her  grave-clothes ! 

ilOful.  1^ false.— Becalm.    Lerboth 
be  calm,  nor  startle 
Feminine  ears  with  words.   Wait  in  this 

room, 
Here,  on  the  toft,  awhile;  Til  brine  her. 

self        ' 
To  look  upon  thy  speech,  if  so  it  please 

her; 
If  not,  my  mother,  su-,— you  have  heard 

of  her,— 
From  whom,  so  help  me  God,  I  never  yet 
Beheld  her  separate. 
Ago.  I  demand— — 
Rond,  This  way. 

[Exeunt. 

Antonio  ffoes  to  Ginevra  and  tells  her 
that  her  husband  is  in  the  house. 

»  •  •  • 

Ron.  I  said  not  from  him.    You  aie 
shaken 
Far  more  than  you  should  be,  being  what 

you  are, 
And  all  hearts  loving  you. 
€Hn.  flunself! 

Ron.  flhnself.— 

His  haughty  neck  yet  stooping  with  that 

Which  smote  his  hairs  half  grey. 

(She  weeps,) 
Cfm.  (aeide)     -      Alas!— yet  more  ' 
A]as,thatIdiouldsayit.— Notloud  then? 
Not  angry  7 

/2im.  Only  with  your  vows  of  refhge. 
And  those  that  stand  betwixt  hu  will  and 

power; 
Else  humble ;  nay,  in  teais,  and  seekfaig 
pardon. 
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(Aftde.)  She*8  wrong    to  the  core  \^ 

With  grief  w*t  T  and  what  grief  7 
Oh,  now  all  riddles  of  the  heart  of  love. 
Whea  'twould  at  once  be  generous,  yet 

most  mean ; 
All  troth,  jet  crall ;  a  sacrifice,  yet  none ; 
Risk  all  in  foppery  of  supposed  desert. 
And  then  he  ready  in  anguish  to  cry  out 
At  being  believed,  and  thought  the  love 

it  is. 
Martyr    beyond    all    fires,    renouncing 

heaven 
By  very  reason  that  none  can  so  have 

earned  it; — 
Oh,  if  she  pities  him,  and  relents,  and  goes 
Back  to  that  house,  let  her  yet  weep  for 

me! 
Gill.  Wlien  I  said    **  Never*  to  that 

word  *•  return,** 
VU  had  not  suffsr'd  thus ;  had  not  shown 

sorrow; 
Was  not  bow*d  down  with  a  grey  peni- 

tence. 
Sir — I  would  say,  kind  host — ^most  kind 

of  men — 
My  friend  and  my  preserver — 

Hon,  Say  no  more, 

80  you  thmk  well  of  me. 

vis.    •  I  could  say  on. 

And  twenty  times  as  much,  so  you  would 

think  it 
Best  some  day  hence.     Speak  not 

jRtfn.  Yes,  honour  bids  me; 

Honour,  above  all  doubis,  even  of  poor  self, 
Whether  to  gain  er  lose ; — bids  me  say 

bravelv, 
Be  wise,  while  generous-;-Guard  the  best 

one's  peace. 
Whoe'er  that  is ; — her  peace^ — ^the  rights 

of  goodness 
Andvindicatidnoftheo'er.seeingheavensi 
High  above  all  wr^g  hearts, — ^his,— or 

mine  own. 
Oin,  Although  you  call  me  ''best,** 

who  am  not  so, 
I'll  write  that  last  and  noUest  adroooitioii 
Within  the  strongest  memory  of  my  soul. 
For  all  our  sakes.  The  way  to  him. 

JR#fi.  One  word. 

My  mother — she — will  see  you  again 

sometimes 
In  your  lot's  bettering  from  its  former 

sUte, 
^  surely  it  must^  your  friends  now 

knowing  all — 
He  sad  for  uL 
Oin,  It  is  a  help  I  look  for. 

Ron,  Her  son    foif  ive  him  that  at  thit 

last  moment 
He  makes  this  first  and  oqly  mention  of 

him. 
Since  you  vouchsafed  to  rest  ymir  trooi. 

bles  with  us, — 
His  first — his  laat ; — may  he  too,  as  a 

friend, 
Hqpe— that  a  thought  of  him— «.pMttBg 

memory — 
Will  a^metimes  mix  with  ken  % 


Oin.  To  think  other 

Will  be  to  think  of  both, 

Ron.  Oh,  gentlest  creature. 

If  what  I  am  about  to  say  to  thee 
Offend  thee  in  the  least,  count  it  audi 

madness ' 
As  innocence  may  pity;  and  show  no 

sign 
Of  thy  displeasure.    Be  but  mule;  mad 

sorrow 
With  as  mute  thanki  ihall  reenme^eom- 

mon  words, 
Botif,  in  thy  late  knowledge  of  AntoiMK 
Thou  has  seen  naught,  that  under  hap> 

pier  omens 
And  with  all  righteous  sanction,  might 

have  hinder'd  thee 
From  piecing  out  his  nature's  imperfec- 
tions 
TjlTith  thv  sweet  thoughts  and  houriy 

confidence, 
Reach  him,  oh  reach,  but  for  one1>Ii»fot 

moment, 
And  to  make  patience  beautiful  forever. 
Thy  most  true  woman's  hand. 

[She  turns  aside,  and  hoUU  9ut  to 
him  her  hand^ 
My  heart  would  drink  it. 

[He   straino  it   wUh    both  hmmdo 
ogainet  hie  booom. 
Do  thy  worst,  memory,  now. — We  fanve 

known  each  other 
For  twenty  years  in  this.      Tour  tcara 

embolden  you 
Even  to  look  at  me  through  their  glitter- 
ing vcU, 
And  set  me  some  sweet  miserable  ta» : — 
I  understand ;  yes,  we'll  go  quietly, 
And  you  will  lot  me  keep  this  lumd  to 

tne  door  7 
We  will  walk  thus.    This  little  walk 

contains 
A  life ! — Might  you  say  one  word  to  me 

at  parting  7 
Gin.  Antonio ! — may  your  noble  heart 

bo  happy. 

[Sheelaepe  her  hande,  and  opeaks 
with  eonetant  vehemence,  loot- 
ing towards  the  audience, 
Alas !   alas !    Why  was  that  one  word 

utter'd 
To  bear  down  the  last  patience  of  my  eon]. 
And  make  me  ciy  aloud  to  Heaven  and 

misery  7 
I  am  most  miserable.    I  am  a  creatore 
That  now  for  fifteen  years,  (torn  child. 

hood  upwards. 
Till  this  hard  moment,  when  the  he^. 

▼ens  forbid  it, 
Haveknown  not  whatit  wastoahedatear. 
Which  others  met  with  theirs.      Ther^ 

fore  mine  eyes 
Did  learn  to  hush  themselves,  and  young, 

grow  dry. 
For  my  poor  falber  knew  not  how  I 

loved  him, 
Nor  mother  ivBither;  and  ipy  severe  bos. 

hand 
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Pfmamkd  love,  not  ^nowins  loyingoe«. 
And  now  1  cry  out,  wishing  to  be  right. 
And  being  wrong ;  and  by  the  side  ofnie 
Weeps  the  best  heart,  which  ought  not 

so  to  weepi 
And  duty's  self  seems  to  torn  round  up- 
on me, 
And  mock  me ;  by  whose  law  nerertheless 
I>o  I  abide,  and  will  I ;  so  pray  Heaven 
To  keep  me  in  my  wits,  and  teach  me 

better. 
Tom  me  aside,  sweet  sainl8,and  let  me  go. 
[Wbiie  RoNnufBLLi,  who  ha9 fallen  on 
kU  kneeoj  is  Hreteking  hit  hand*  iOm 
wmrdt  her,  the  voieee  of  Agolanti, 
CoLONHA,  und  Da  Eiva,  are  heard 
im  violent  quarreL 
€Hn,  His  v<Hce !   In  anger  too  2  Did 
you  not  say 
That  he  was  calm  7  hcart^tricken  ? 
Rou,  He  seem'd  so. 

Of fi.  Perhaps  is  so,  and  they  mistake 
his  sorrow, 
lliere's  mercy  in  it ;  for  when  danger 

comes, 
Duty  cries  loudest.    Ay,  and  here's  the 

iViend 
Will  not  forsake  me  still,  but  bear^me  on, 
Right  where  the  trumpet  of  the  angel 
calls.  life  epeedo  her  out. 

That  Bcene  is  above  our  praise. 
What  law,  human  or  divine,  forbids  that 
the  innocent — ^the  religioud— the  re- 
signed— and  the  nnhappy-Hshould,  bo- 
fcre  parting  ibr  ever  in  this  world,  be 
asBored  from  each  other's  lipB-*wbich 
yet  meet  not  even  for  a  moment— (hat 
since  on  earth  iuve  may  not  onite  their 
lives,  they  hope  to  recognise,  one  ano- 
ther in  heaven  ? 

ScKNs  THE  Last- 
Another  Room  in  Rondinbll^s  Houee, 
Aooukifn  and  Colonna  in  loud  die. 
9Kl<,  wUh  their  emorde  drawn.  Da 
KiYA  interpooing. 

Ago.    I  say— 

Obf.  What  say  you  then  7 

Da  Rita.  Well,  let  him  speak. 

Ago.  I  say,  that  nothing  upon  earth, 

no  insolence — 
Ctl.  House-coward ! 
DaRioa.  Hush! 

Ago.  fffiir  prudent  friend — 

Col.  Still,  coward ! 

Ago.  Nor  talk  of  law,  nor  threats  of 

church  itself, 
Shan  move  my  foot  one  jot  from  where 

I  stand. 
Till  she  whom  law,  church,  heaven  and 

earth  joinM  to  me, 
8haB  join  me  again,  and  quit  this  inia- 

mous  house. 
JDs  Hiss.  To  be  twice  dam  m  thine  7 


Col,  And  twice  thrust  forth* 

If  she  return  to  fright  thee  7 

Ago,  I've  seen  the  page  here . 

Seen  you ;  guess  at  your  women ;  and 

shall  know 
What  hideous  trap  has  steep'd  her  sool 

in  blushes. 
If  she  come  not. 

Col.  (going  to  draw  hie  eword.)  Blmih 
in  thy  grave  tp  say  so. 

Enter  Rondinklu  with  Giskvka,  follow^ 
edhyhie  Mother,  Oltmpu,  Diana,  Gi. 
uuo,  FiORDiUBA,  and  Servants.    / 

Rom.  Forbear!  an  angel  cotoes.  Take 
her,  and  pray 
Just  Heaven  to  make  her  happy  as  thyself. 
Col,  Antonio,  thou  art  damn*d  to  think 

it.    See- 
Pa  Riva,  He  shrinks  from  her  again 
in  veiT  fear. 
Which  in  his  rage  of  vanity  he'll  avenge. 
Ago.  I  hear  not  what  they  say,  my 
poor  Ginevra, 
Thinaing  of  thee  alone. — Come,  bear 

thee  up, 
And  bravely— as  thou  dost-.:  We'll  leave 

this  place — 
This  way.— So— so^ 

Da  Rvea.    Antonio,  will  you  let  him  7 
Tliink  of  herself«^'Tis  none  of  yours 
this  business,  -^ 

But  the  whoJe  earth's. 

Ron.  She  will  not  have  me  stay  hin»— 
I  daro  not— My  own  house  too— See^  she 
goes  with  him. 
Da  Riva.  Call  in  the  neighbours — '— 
Col.  Do,  there's  a  right  souU 

Tell  aU. 
Ago,  She's  with  me  still !  She's  mine! 

Who  stays  us  7 
Olym,  and  Diana.  Ginevra !  sweetest 

friend! 
Ago.  Who  triumphs  now  7  Who  laughs7 
Who  mocks  at  panders  7 
Cowards,  and  shameless  women ! 

Oin.  (Jntreting  away  from  him)  Loosi 

me,  and  hearken !  .  his 

Madness  will  crush  my  senses  <h  his 

speak;—  ^    the 

The  fire  of  the  heavenward  aej^e^  i}^ 

wrongs  crowns  me;         f    ^^„ 

The  voice  of  the  paUence  of  ^p^jj^g^j^Q^ 


out  of  me ; 


his   brains: 


Every  thing  warns  me.  i  v.  •"  -  .  f '"^ 
I  claim  thejudgmentof  mc  ™t  his  imd^ 
I'll  not  gobaJktothat  hftd  affrorted 
Where  heavenly  ties  re*P«  wl  was  not 

discord,  Jngthened.  m  hw 

Loveless,  remorseless,  ispouse^  he  dett^ 
I  came  to  meet  with  pit  the  matter  hinn- 
Tears,  and  find  triumiirpose  ascended 

loud  sword.  %  gentleman  was 

The  convent  walls— B^  ^jth  a  number 

In  secret,  ,e  him*  and  apparently 
If  it  mayj'  m  deep  raflectioo.    At  the 
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hndlord's  approach  he  raised  his  bead, 
and  gently  bowed  witboat  rising.  The 
latter  made  an  bumble  obeisance^ 
hoped  he  was  served  to  bis  satisfaction ; 
that  be  was  refreshed  after  his  fatigues 
—dusty  roads — warm  weather — a  nttle 
rain  acceptable-^witb  other  remarks  of 
the  same  kind,  which  all  acquainted 
with  inns  will  readily  conceive.  To 
all  of  them  Mr.  B.  (the  landlord)  ob- 
tained such  polite  replies,  that  be  in- 
temally  threatened  ven^nce  against 
Ben  for  bis  supposed  misconduct.  Mrs. 
B.,  whom  a  certain  well-known  femi- 
niiie  quality  had  impelled  to  ascend 
Kkewise,  at  this  instant  made  her  ap. 
pearance,  and  was  received  as  her  hus- 
band had  been. , 

**  Your  good  lady,  I  suppose  t— very 
Gomfortal^  I  dare  say?" 

These  common  topics  having  been 
ran  over,  Mr.  B.  found  the  time  was 
come  to  ascertain  if  Ben's  tale  was  cor- 
rect, and  cunningly  preftkced  the  ques- 
tion by  observing — *•  Your  honour,  this 
m  .about  the  poet  time— does  your  ho^ 
Boor  expect  any  letters,  because  Ben 
riiaU  fetch  them  1" 

•<  No  1"  was  the  only  answer. 

w  Or  if  any  parcels  arrive,  how  shall 
I  distinguish  tnem  V 

<«None  will  arrive,"  said  the  un- 
known, manifesting  symptoms  of  im-* 
patience. 

Mr.  B.,  finding  that  his  inshniations 
were  useless,  resolved  with  some  bar- 
dihood,  considering  the  risk,  to  plump 
upon  the  main  point  at  once ;  so,  assum- 
mff  his  most  obsequious  aiis  be  asked, 
•  And  by  what  name  shall  I  attend  upon 
your  honour  V* 

The  same  astounding  exclamation 
■truck  bis  atiricular  nerves  which  had 
struck  those  of  bis  servant  before. 

"  Wliat  the  devil  do  you  want  with 
my  namel"  bawled  the  stranger  in  an 
interrogative  accent,  starthig  at  the 
same  time  from  the  chair— a  motion 
which  caused  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B., 
almost  without  their  own  knowledge, 
to  progress,  crab-like,  nearer  to  Qie 
door. 

Perceiving,  however,  that  the  name- 
less one  did  not  move  from  the  table, 
the  former  returned  to  the  charge, 
carefully  observing  that  the  stairs  were 
within  available  distance.  <•  Because, 
your  honour,  it  is  convenient  for  book- 
ing." 

••  I  haven't  got  a  name — ^I  won't  have 
a  name  !**  interrupted  the  unknown, 
with  increasing  anger.    •«  If  it  suited 


my  convenience,  I  would  leave  yovir 
house  instantly  —  I  haven't  got  a 
name!" 

«  Haven't  got  a  name  t"  timidly  re- 
sponded Mr.  B. 

"No!"  said  the  other.  «Have 
you  got  a  name?  —  has  your  wife 
got  a  name? — has  your  man  got  a 
name  ?" 

<'  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Mr.  B.,  meek- 

•«  Then  why  a'n't  vou  satisfied  with 
your  own  names— what  do  you  want 
with  mine  ?" 

This  was  decisive;  the  tone  and 
manner  in  which  these  last  words  were 
uttered,  showing  that  the  stranger  was 
impatient  of  fimber  discourse.  Mr. 
B.  and  bis  wife  therefore  withdrew; 
both  sympathetically  and  doggedly  re- 
solving tnat  no  credit  ought  to  be 
given  to  a  man  who  had  no  name.  B. 
entered  in  his  daybook  the  nameless 
man  so  much,  and  was  making  out  the 
bill  in  all  expedition,  intending  to 
dispatch  Ben  up  staits  with  it,  and  an 
intimation  that  no  credit  was  given ; 
when  the  bell  sounded  to  a  fresh  par- 
ley. As  Ben  was  not  immediately  at 
band,  having,  as  I  have  before  said, 
skulked  off  to  discuss  and  surmise  up- 
on the  matter  with  his  friends  in  toe 
stable,  Mr.  &.  was  obliged  to  re-ascend 
himself.  The  stran^r,  who  was  still 
standing,  received  bim  to  bis  surprise 
with  his  first  bland  demeanour,  and 
mildly  observed,  "I  suppose,  sir,  you 
are  fearful  of  my  solvency— it  is  nato- 
laL  There  is  payment  for  this  day's 
board  and  lodgrog— give  me  a  receipt 
— and  see  that  you  serve  me  well 
Mind,  I  am  giving  you  credit  now ;" 
and,  as  he  spoke  these  words,  he  pulled 
out  a  seemingly  well-fiUed  purse  from 
one  pocket,  a  memorandum.book  from 
a  second,  a  portable  inkhom  from  a 
third,  and  presented  to  Mr.  B.  the  ma- 
terials for  furnishing  him  with  the  de- 
sired  receipt  B.  felt  some  strange 
misgivings :  but  a  reflection,  something 
like  that  of  Vespasian  upon  a  certain 
inodorous  tax,  crossing  bis  mind,  be 
thought  he  might  as  well  have  the 
money.  This  business  settled,  tbe 
stranger  added,  «<Send  in  your  bill 
every  morning,  and  don't  trouble  me  j" 
on  which  Mr.  B.  returned  to  his  wife 
to  inform  her  of  what  bad  taken  placei 
while  Ben,  who  had  resumed  his  duties 
at  the  bar,  listened  to  the  particuIarBi 
occasionally  joining  in  the  talk,  and  aO 
agreeing  that  it  was  very  odd. 
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At  this  period  I  was  engaged  in  an 
easy  tour,  with  a  view  to  recruit  my 
health,  which  had  been  impaired  by 
toy  exertions  in  a  cause  conducted  by 
a  law  firm  in  London,  of  which  I  had 
latelv  been  admitted  a  partner  ;  and 
the  long  vacation  having  commenced, 
I  was  not  mqch  restricted  as  to  time. 
Oa  my  route,  the  agreeable  situatioa 
of  the  village  induced  me  to  make  a 
lengthened  stay  in  it,  and  I  had  been 
there  several  weeks  previous  to  the  ar- 
rival of  the  nameless  man.  As  intimacy 
is  not  difficult  to  form  in  a  small  (^ace, 
where  each  one  knows  the  other,  I 
had  become  tolerably  sociable  with 
Mr.  B^  who  was  a  very  reputable  cha- 
racter in  his  way,  and  fibm  him  I  ob- 
tained the  account  which  I  have  al- 
ready given ;  in  what  remains  I  am  di- 
rectly concerned  myself. 

From  his  manner  of  acting,  it  was 
evident  that  the  stranger  had  not  come 
on  a  kind  of  Dando  speculation ;  and 
farther  consideration  afibrded  me  no 
eround  for  believing  that  he  was  a 
debtor  avoiding  his  creditors,  or  a 
rq^e  endeavouring  to  evade  the  hand 
of  justice;  because  the  least  experienc- 
ed in  villany  must  have  been  aware, 
that  such  remarkable  conduct  in  re- 
gard to  his  name,  would  certainly 
attract  notice,  and  consequentlv  de- 
feat any  intentions  of  that  kind.  In 
short,  I  set  him  down  as  one  of  those 
eccentric  beings  whe  seem  placed  on 
earth  to  show  what  extraordinary 
turns  the  human  mind  can  take,  and 
who  are  perhaps  not  inapHv  to  be 
comyaTeA  to  those  celestial  orbs  whose 
erratic  movements  almost  defy  calcula* 
tion.  I  have  a  fancy  for  eccentrics, 
whom  I  have  always  found  to  be  a 
harmless  class  enough  ;  and  as  I  flat- 
ter myself  with  the  possession  of  a  pe. 
cidiar  facility  in  forming  an  acquaint- 
ance  with  them,  I  determined  to  exert 
my  effi)rts  for  this  purpose  on  the  pres 
ent  occasion. 

The  first  night  the  stranger  did  not 
•how  himself  and  I  could  devise  no 
excuse  for  intruding  on  him.  On 
the  second  evening,  hovvever,  he  en- 
tered the  parlour,  where  I  was  sitting 
alone  ;  and  as  it  was  the  market^y 
at  the  town  a  few  miles  cff,  and  we 
were  thus  not  likely  to  be  interrupted 
by  a  very  full  attendance,  I  set.  about 
proeecuti^  my  object  alone.  On  ob- 
serving me  he  bowed,  which  civility 
being  returned  by  me,  he  took  a  seat 
at  toe  same  table,  and  ordered  cigars 


and  ale.  A  duV,  unsteady  eye  was 
strongly  symptomatic  of  a  mind  dis- 
eased; nevertheless  I  followed  his 
example,  and  after  a  few  common  ob- 
servations, we  commenced  a  more  gen- 
eral coBversation.  His  remarks  dis- 
played the  most  refined  taste  and  sen- 
sibdity,  as  well  as  much  varied  know- 
ledge,  and  clearlv  evinced  that  he  had 
mingled  in  good  society.  I  carefuUv 
retrained  from  any  expression  which 
might  be  construed  into  a  curiosity  to 
learn  who  or  what  he  was,  and  there- 
fore said  nothing  conceniing  my  own 
pursuits,  which  might  have  appeared 
as  an  invitation  to  his  confidence  ;  for 
1  have  invariably*  found  that  the  only 
mode  of  becoming  the  confidant  of  an 
eccentric  is  to  humour  his  conceits. 
I  thought  I  could  pwceive  that  he 
was  pleased  with  my  apparent  unin-* 
quisitive  temper,  and  augured  ^vour- 
ablv  of  the  result,  as  hj  this  time  I 
had  become  really  and  smcerely  desir- 
ous of  rendering  him  any  assistance  in 
my  power,  and  anxious  to  cultivate  his 
friendship  ;  for  he  seemed  worthy  of 
my  exertions  to  attam  it.  An  aod. 
dent  broujfht  this  about  sooner  than  I 
had  anticipated.  The  evening  was 
hi  advanced  before  we  thought  of 
parting,  and  when  we  did,  he  gave  me 
a  friendly  shake  of  the  hand,  and  an 
invitation  to  dine  with  him  next  day. 

The  f<^owing  momingf,  after  break- 
faaij  as  I  sat  at  my  iodSnga  mminat- 
ine  upon  the  Strang  fellowship  into 
wmch  we  are  occasionally  thrown  m 
our  proffresB  through  life,  I  was  in- 
formed that  my  companion  of  the  pre- 
ceding night  had  been  taken  into  cus- 
tody. Startled  at  the  news,  i  has- 
tened to  Mr.  B.  to  ascertain  what  dis- 
coveries had  caused  the  airest ;  for  I 
hsstantly  concluded  that  there  must 
have  been  sericftis  reasons  for  such  a 
proceeding.  From  Mr.  B.  I  learned 
that  the  constable  of  the  village  had 
that  morning  called  at  his  house,  and 
desired  to  see  the  man  who  wouki  not 
give  his  name.  Whereupon  Ben  was 
dispatched  to  intimate  to  the  stranger 
that  he  was  wanted  below.  He  came 
down  accordingly,  in  no  very  agree- 
able mood,  muttering,  as  he  descended, 
«<  Who  the  d— — 1  can  want  me  here  I" 
This  was  soon  learned  by  the  ecmstaUe 
demanding  his  name  ;  a  question  to 
which  the  other  answered  hastily, 
**  What's  my  name  to  yoo  V 

•'Very  well— -yon  won't  give  your 
name»  won't  yon  1"  r^oined  the  man 
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in  aatboritw,  drawing  forth  his  staff  of 
office  ;  "  You  are  my  prisoner !" 

•*For  wbat?"   inquired  the  stran- 
ger. 

'(For  suspicion,"  said  the  first. 

^  Stuff  and  nonsense !"  said  the 
nameless  one,  in  an  impatient  tone  of 
ridicute  ;  *«  Begone  with  jou," — and 
was  turning  away,  when  the  constable, 
with  ail  the  dignity  of  a  little  mind, 
conscious  of  the  possession  of  a  por- 
tion of  power,  exclaimed,  *<  1  charge 
you  all  in  the  King's  name  to  assist," 
and  completed  the  capture  by  collar- 
ing the  stranger,  who,  desisting  from 
any  further  resistance,  consented  to 
be  conducted  to  the  nearest  justice,  the 
constable  meanwhile  making  a  pom- 
poos  display  of  handcuffis,  which,  bow- 
ever,  only  provoked  a  smile.  Having^ 
received  tliid  intelligence,  f  directed 
my>elf  to  the  residence  of  the  justice, 
a  Mr.  W ,  a  retired  tradesman,  whose 
capacity  was  but  ill  adapted  for  the 
station  into  which  he  had  procured 
admission,  mider  a  system  which  pre- 
vails no  lon^r,  or  at  least  not  to  the 
Ixtent  that  It  did.  After  a  little  dis- 
pme  with  some  of  the  domestics^  1  was 
allowed  to  enter  the  room  appropriat. 
ed  for  examination^  which  the  justice 
entered  at  another  door  simultaneous- 
ly with  myself  As  1  stood  purposely 
at  some  distance  behind  the  stranger, 
he  did  not  observe  me  amon^  the  per- 
sons present.  Mr.  W.  havm?  taken 
his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
demanded^  with  much  pomposity, 
•*  Whom  have  we  here,  constable  1^ 
the  cobbler  (for  a  cobbler  was  this  same 
constable)  enumerated  the  causes 
which  had  led  him  to  exercise  the 
authority  of  one  of  the  mighty  little 
conservatocB  of  the  King's  peace.  His 
statement  was  sufficiently  verbose  and 
tantokiffical,  accompanied  at  frequent 
intervals  with  a  complacent  chuckle 
of  selfLcongratulation  upon  his  acti- 
vity and  discernment  in  his  jackstick 
capacity.  His  story,  divested  of  the 
extmneooB  verbiage  with  which  he 
gvnished  it,  was  simply  this.  While 
sitting  in  his  work-bin  that  morning, 
bnsilr  empk>yed  m  making  overalls 
for  the  understandings,  some  of  his 
gossips  brought  him  full  confirmation 
of  an  account  whereof  ••  he  had  only 
by  parcels  heard"  the  day  before,  ow- 
ing to  his  absence  at  the  market-town, 
«*that  a  person  had  taken  np  his  resi. 
deuce  at  the  sign  of  the  Bear,  wkh  the 
aifnificaDt  remark  that  he  might  stop 


a  few  days,  perhaps  a  fbw^  weeks,  btA 
who  refused  iO  give  any  name  ;*'  he, 
therefore,  sagaciously  inferred,  by 
combining  the  words  in  the  one  case 
with  the  want  of  them  in  the  other, 
that  the  stranger  was  at  all  events  a 
suspicious  cha^cter,  if  not  a  danger- 
ous  one,  and  hence  deemed  it  essential 
to  his  reputation  to  exert  his  preroga- 
tive,  more  particularly  after  he  1^ 
been  received  in  the  doubtful  manner 
which  marked  the  nameless  one*8  be. 
haviour  on  the  announcement  that  one 
«*  in  authority  under  the  King"  de- 
sired to  speak  with  him.  He  added, 
''  Your  worship  can  tell  whether  I*ve 
done  my  duty  or  not,*'  by  way  of  a 
suggestion  to  the  utterance  of  his  wor- 
ship's praiso  for  Master  Sutor*8  dili- 
gence. Mr.  W.,  puSed  up  with  the 
consequence  of  a  man  who  was  sensi- 
ble that  he  had  the  power  of  officiaHy 
bestowing  or  withholding  praise,  an- 
swered <^  assuredly," — an  ambiguooB 
answeiv  which  doubtless  did  not  meet 
the  cobbler's  expectations ;  and  then 
proi'.eeded  to  interrogate  tlie  stran- 
getf  who  had  listened  with  the  most 
exemplarv  patience,  by  requiring  to 
know  **  What  he  had  to  say  to  the 
charge."  •«  What  charge!"  asked 
the  nuMietuSt  quietly ;  a  counter- 
question  which  appeared  rather  to 
nonplus  his  worship,  for  in  fact  no 
direct  charge  bad  yet  been  made.  The 
man  of  the  staff  looked  at  the  justice, 
and  the  justice  looked  at  the  man  of 
the  staff,  both  perceiving  the  difficulty* 
but  neither  seeing  any  way  of  over- 
coming it,  until  at  length  the  former 
desired  the  latter  to  name  his  charge. 
The  constable  reiterated  his  statement, 
concluding  this  time  very  logically, 
that  no  honest  man  would  be  ashamed 
of  his  name—er^o,  the  prisoner  was  a 
rogue — a  mode  of  reasoning  with 
which  Mr.  W.,  to  judge  by  his  affir- 
mative nods,  was  satisfied ;  and  coitt- 
mencing  anew  his  interrogations,  he 
asked,  *•  What  are  you,  sir  ?"  putting 
on  one  of  his  sternest  looks,  no  donm 
think  in|f  to  awe  the  stranger.  The 
latter,  however,  nothing  daunted, 
pulled  up  and  buttoned  his  coat,  with 
the  air  of  one  thoroughly  resolvea  noC 
to  comply  with  any  of  these  inquisi- 
torial demands,  and,  as  coolly  as  be- 
fore replied,  «*  A  man,  sir.'*  ««  Come^ 
none  of^your  jeers — do  you  know  where 
you  are,  sir  V*  said  Mr.  W.,  warming 
mto  anger.  The  other,  most  disre- 
gardmg^,  only  responded,   *«Wiiere 
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I  have  no  boBUiesB  to  be."  On  which 
the  justice,  becoinin^  still  warmer, 
ezclaiined  in  a  loud  voice,  **  You  are 
an  old  hand  —  not  your  first  exa- 
mination, I'll  be  bound.  How  do  you 
live,  sirrah  ]"  *•  Sometimes  upon  one 
thing,  and  sometimes  on  another,  sir  !*' 
said  the  stranger ;  and  he  even  smiled, 
9B  the  increasing  wrath  o(  the  justice 
became  more  visible  at  these  evasive 
answers.  "  Very  weU,  ar,  very  well ; 
yoQ  can't  expect  to.  be  disobliged  t^Il 
we  know  something  about  you :.  so,  if 
yoa  don't  choose,  why,  I  may  as  well 
commit  you  at  once — (then,  checking 
himself) — ^for  further  examination." 
This  covert  threat  did  not  at  all  shake 
the  stranger's  imperturbability;  he 
continued  to  say  nothing  but  when 
spoken  to,  and  then  answered  indi- 
rectly ;  till  his  worship  excited  the 
examined  bv  demanding  in^  an  accent 
of  fury  "  What  is  your  name,  sirrah  1" 
At  which  the  stranger  burst  out  as 
before  with,  '*  What  the  devil  do  yon 
want  with  my  name  1"  **  Oh,  oh  !" 
exclaimed  Mr.  W.,  exultrogly,  *«  you're 
swearing,  are  you  1"  and,  as  if  rejoic- 
ing that  he  had  fouiid  some  means  of 
venting  his  wrath  with  effect,  he  add. 
ed,  t*  1  fine  you  five  shillings,"  quite 
forgettinff  the  futility  of  fining  a  person 
wl^  Ee  had  already  condemned, 
in  his  own  mind,  as  one  deserving  of 
mncb  severer  punishment.  The 
stranger,  meanwmle,  appeared  inter- 
nally vexed  at  this  slip  of  the  tongue ; 
and,  relapsing  into  his  former  coolness, 
drew  forth  a  purse  well  stocked  with 
cokl,  and  extracting  a  guinea  there- 
mxn,  threw  it  caretessly  on  the  table, 
declaring  that  he  had  no  change,  and 
ebonld  be  mncb  obliged  if  his  worship 
would  hand  him  sixteen  shillings. 
This  unconcern,  together  with  we 
sight  of  the  purse,  at  last  began  to. 
suggest  some  doubts  to  Mr.  W.,  if  bis 
humming  and  hawing  be  any  criterion^ 
as  to  the  exact  propriety  of  pursuing 
the  business  any  fiirther.  After  a 
pause  of  perplexity,  with  the  usual 
obstinate  reluctance  of  ignorant  jninds 
to  acknowledge  themselves  in  error, 
he  announced  his  intention  of  re- 
manding the  stranger  till  the  London 
officers  bad  been  written  ta  At  this 
point  he  was  interrupted  by  the  stran*- 
ger's  remarking,  thatgp  they  did  not 
seem  disposed  tog^ive  nim  his  change, 
and  as  he  was  neither  bound  to  pay  a 
giiiiiea«  or  to  have  silver  at  a  mo- 
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ment's  notic^  be  might  as  w^l  re- 
pocket  it ;  and,  suiting  the  acUon  to 
the  word,  he  dropped  the  coin  into 
the  purse,  which  he  forthwith  con- 
signed to  its  breeches  receptacle, 
while  the  justice  was  regarding  his 
demeanour  with  a  look  of  mingled 
doubt  and  vexation,  uncertain  how  to 
fiame  his  next  remark  preparatory,  a 
fisherman^  whom  I  immediately  recog- 
nised as  a  person  with  whom  I  had 
had  frequent  conversations  in  my  sea- 
coast  rambles,  was  ushered  into 
the  room,  loudly  averring  that  he  had 
something  of  consequence  to  communi- 
cate concerning  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar, — I.  e.  the  bottom  of  his  worship's 
table.  Upon  his  in  ormation  being 
desired  by  the  worthy  worship  of  the 
p^acey  the  fisher,  with  the  expanding 
consequence  of  one  Whom  circum- 
stances have  raised  frpm  a  long  insig. 
nificance  into  a  moment  of  notorie^, 
and  as  though,  like  Simon,  he  had  be- 
come one  '*to  catch  men,"  deposed 
that  the  »  culpritj^*  the  day  before,  had 
met  him  on  the  beach,  and  asked,  m 
a  very  particular  manner,  what  ves- 
sels passed  that  coast  On  heanng 
this  evidence,  Mr.  W.  gave  several  sa* 
gacious  nods,  the  commencement  of 
which  resemUed  the  movements  of  a 
Chinese  image  in  a  grocer's  shop,  while 
the  conclusion  was  like  the  motion  of 
a  knocker  when  plied  by  the  experi- 
enced hand  of  some  fashiom^ble  John- 
ny: then  folding  his  arms  he  flung 
hmiself  back  in  his  chair,  as  if  thorough- 
ly satisfied  as  to  what  course  he  ought 
to  adopt  with  the  puzzling  nameless 
one.  t*  QOf  ilirrah,  there  is  reason  for 
suspicion.  Very  well,  manv  a  mai^ 
has  been  tried  and  hanged  by  a  folse 
name :  we  shall  see  if  there  is  no  means 
to  punish  a  rogue  without  one.  Ves- 
sels, indeed .'  you  must  be  content  witii 
a  coach  this  time.  Make  out  the  mit- 
timus," addressing  himself  to  a  linen- 
draper's  man,  who  acted  as  clerk.  At 
these  words,  the  stranger,  losing  all  his 
self-possesnon,  passionately  ro^ed  out, 
••  For  what  V*  m  ^  voice  of  thunder, 
which  sounded  thixwigh  the  very  walls. 

*«For— for— for,"  said  the  other, 
tryuBg  to  hammer  out  a  reply, — «•  for 
suspicion." 

>^Of  whatl"  cried  the  unknown 
again.  ThisrespoDseseemedtoastound 
and  upset  the  man  of  the  peace ;  ^till  at 
last,  recollecting  himself  he  obeenred^ 
«« Now  I  think  of  it,  ciflork,  III  commit 
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faun  «t  once  for  six  weekS,  as  a  tagrant 
and  vagabond — we  shall  see  then  how 
things  torn  out  in  the  mean  time." 

M  As  a  vagabond,  will  you  V*  said  the 
stranger,  with  a  glance  of  fire.  And 
the  aliipns  quorum  was  about  to  re- 
crhninate,  when  I,  impelled  by  an  un. 
oontrollable  burst  of  feeling*  stepped 
forward,  and  desired  to  o&r  a  few  re- 
marks.' His  worship,  upon  learning 
that  they  were  to  be  in  &vour  of  the 
«*  culprit,*'  was  at  first  indisposed  to 
listen  to  me,  and  required  a  proper  de- 
scnption  of  myself. 

Fortunately,  i  had  credentials  about 
me  sufficient  to  prove  that  I  was,,  as  I 
had  represented  myself,  a  London^  at- 
torney— an  announcement  which  cans, 
ed  a  general  silence  while  I  addressed 
the  bench— diZuis,  the  man  in  the  el- 
bow chair.  I  made  a  few  observations 
upon  the  case,  gently  hinting  that  there 
was  suoh  a  thing  as  an  action  for  false 
imprisonmeDt— that  there  was  no  law 
to  punish  a  man'  merely-  for .  refusing 
to  tell  his  name ;  and  finally,  suggest- 
ed that  the  landlord  of  the  Bear 
should  be  sent  for.  This  being  done, 
Mr.  B.  stated,  in  answer  to  some 
questions  from  me,  that,  exceptmg  the 
gentleman's  unaccountable  antipathy 
to  having  a  name,  he  bad  acted  as 
much  Kke  a  gentleman  as  any  gentle- 
man he  had  ever  had  in  his  house ;  and 
moreover,  that  he  had  been  talking  that 
very  mominff  of  sti^riQ^at  his  inn  fora 
month.  I  &en  exammed  the-fifldier. 
man,  as  to  his  having  seen  me  before, 
and,  upon  his  reply  in  the  affirmative,  1 
asked  him  if  1  had  not  put  the  very 
selfintme  question  to  him  m  regard  to 
what  vessels  sailed  along  the  coast, 
and  receiving  his  answer  to  the  same 
eftet,  I  begged  to  know  if  his  worship 
thought  he  would  be  justified  in  com- 
miltaig  me.  Iti  conclusion,  I  urged 
the  necessity  of  the  acceptance  of  £ul, 
and  tendering  a  My-poond  note,  offered 
to  become  a  suretv  for  the  stranger's 
re-appearance.  All  this  time  the  stran- 
ger bad  been  surveying  me^  as  I 
thought,  with  some  degree  of  dissatis- 
&ction.  Whether  I  succeeded  in  ef- 
fecting a  revolution  in  his  worship's 
sentiments  I  cannot  tell— certain  it  is  I 
did  in  his  actions ;  but  reluctant,  seem- 
inffly,  to  lose  his  oti^t,  he  observed — 
**  Be  has  been  swearing,  however." 

I  nrofibred  tiie  -fine,  Mrhich  was  ac 
septAi ;  and  the  unknown  was  then 
discharged  upon  my  seoarity-^.«eme 


words  reaching  my  ears  from  th^  6oii. 
stable  about  reward,  and  from  the  firii- ' 
erman  about  expenses. 
'  On  leaving  the  justice's  house,  we 
walked  some  distance  without  iater- 
changing  a  word  ;  I,  in  jlhe  practice 
of  my  unobtrusive  system,  preserving 
a  studied  silence.  Present  y  he  thnBt 
his  arm  within  mine,  and'  began  to 
address  me  in  the  style  of  «*  Pierre  to 
Jaffier." 

,  «<'Twas  not  well  done. — ^I  woold 
have  seen,"  said  he,  *•  that  justice  and 
his  peace  blockhead  at  the  lowest  re. 
gions  of  Tartarus,  before  I  would  have 
yielded  a  pomt  to  them.  I  am  too  in- 
di^rent  to  all  that  can  happen ;  how- 
ever, I  ought  not  to  4)0  the  less  obliged 
to  you  for  your  kindness — a  stranger  as 
I  am ;  for,  after  all,  your  interference 
has  probably  saved  me  'fitHn  the  mi- 

f  feasant  consequence  of  my  obstina^. 
am  not  insensible  to  the  delicacy  of 
your  behaviour  last  night ;  but  remen- 
ber,  you  are  to  dine  with  me  to-day; 
you  shall  then  judge  whether  or  not  I 
have  cause  to  hate  a  name,  as  yon 
liave  perceived  I  do."  Upon  this  we 
parted  for  a  few  hours,  leaving  me,  as 
may  be  supposed,  anxious  to  learn  the 
reasons  of  his  eztraordinaiy  aversion  to 
a  cognomen. 

I  wiU  not  tzoubfe  the  reader  widi 
an  uninteresting  detaQ  of  the  vanoos 
conjectures  which  I  formed  in  the 
interim ;  and  I  have  the  less'anthori^ 
{<«  doinfif-  so,  as  none  ;of  them  ap. 
preached  the  truth.  If  any  one  wfao 
'may  peruse  this  account,  entertain 
any  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of 
this  general  assertion,  I  prav  them 
to  lay  aside  this  paper  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  employ  themselves  in  ar. 
ranging  their  ideas  in  as  many  combi- 
nations as  tlieir  patience  will  permit. 
From  the  feilure  of  their  own  fenctes 
thej  will  the  more  readily  believe  that 
i  did  not  hit  the  mark.  Those  who  are 
disposed  to  take  my  own  word,  may 
proceed  with  me  at  once  to  the  stran- 
ger's relation. 

I  waited  on  the  stranger,  aceording 
to  invitation,  in  the  afternoon  ;  and,  as 
I  am  not  writing  professedly  fer 
cooks,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  dinner  was  ezceUent  and  rinmdant, 
with  no  want  of  concomitants.  Thai 
afiair  transac^ll,  including  a  fow  m^ 
cidental  remarks,  he  bade  me  seleot  my 
liquor  and  light  my  cigar,  and  oa  oeni- 
plymg  with  his  hoipitable  mawdateiy 
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be  disposed  himself  to  commence  bis 
osmUon,  which  bo  did,  as  near  as  I 
can  recollect,  in  the  following  words — 
his  tones,  which  were  at  first  tremu. 
kNiSy  becoming  composed  as  he  pro- 
oeeded. 

•When  I  left  the  metropolis,  with 
tho  intention  of  abiding  in  a  spot  where 
in  ail  likelibood  I  might  be  perfectly 
odinown,  I  certainlv  imagined  that 
I  should  have  ascapcd  any  further  an- 
noyance; but  the  ridiculous  scene  at 
tho  justice's  this  morning  makes  me 
Tef}r  dubious  ofsuccess  any  where.  The 
joBtke  was  nearer  the  truth,  perhaps, 
than  bQ  liimscli  suspected,  when  be 
nid  that  it  was  not  my  first  examina. 
tion ;  but  his  deductions  from  that  sup- 
positioo  were  altogether  wrongs 

"  We  do  bat  row,  we're  steer'd  by  fate," 

says  Hudtbras ;  and  it  does  appeay  to  me 
asif  the  steerage  were  completely  taken 
oat  of  my  han£:  one  name  was  a  plague 
to  me,  half.a.rJozen  others  did  mo  as 
much  disservice,  and  the  want  of  one 
» just  as  troublesome.  But  I  must  re- 
solve this  enigma^al  talk.  Yoo  must 
know,  then,  that  I  am  the  son  of — 
1  know  not  whom.  I  will  credit  my 
sSBses  that  I  am  of  sober  fiesh  and 
blood  ;  but  to  whom  I  owe  these  said 
attributes  of  humanity  I  am  in  the 
most  profoand  ignorance.  The  first 
tane  that  I  may  be  said  to  be  cogni* 
sant  of  my  existence,  1  was  under  the 
care  of  an  aged  and  respectable  couple, 
named  Smith,  in  a  little  village  in 
Bedfordshire,  who  appeared  to  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  attend  to  me. 
Tbem  I  addressed  by  the  endearing  ^ 
appellation  of  &tber  and  mother ;  and 
lufed  their  respective  paternity  and  ma- 
ternity been  actual,  tliey  could  not 
have  evinced  more  solicitude  for  my 
weMare.  It  was,  therefore,  with  the 
deepest  sorrow  that  f  learned,  in  my 
lanthyear,  that  I  was  to  be  translated 
t»  a  school  in  Oxfordshire,  conducted 
by  a  Mr.  E^  a  man  of  spotless  into- 
ffrily,  as  I  have  every  reason  to  ac- 
knowledge. There  appeared  to  be 
some  necessity  in  the  casef;  for  tlie 
goapdianB  of  my  early  years  were  as 
grieved  as  myself  at  the  moment  of 
separation.  &  that  as  it  may,  the 
aqnzation  took  place,  and  I  found 
myself  in  a  situation  to  which  the 
comparative  f^olitude  of  my  former 
ona  gave  additional  novelty.  Here 
I  was  duly  docketed  and  classed  as 
Mailer  Edward  Smithy  the  fint  cog. 


nornen  by  which  1  was  distinguished, 
and  here  my  cognominal  troubles  be- 
gan. I  was  of  a  quiet  and  docile  dis- 
position, and  had  been  always  more 
partial  to  reading  than  to  those  tri- 
fling amusements,  a  fondness  for  which' 
is  the  usual  characteristic  of  children  ; 
and  being  now  placed  in  a  more  ex- 
tended field  of  study,  I  was  not  slow  in 
availing  myself  of  the  advantages  of- 
fered by  it.  My  consequent  atten- 
tion and  progress  procured  me  the 
gopd-will  of  principal  and  assistants  ; 
but  unfortunately,  and  as  if  to  detect 
from  my  happiness,  theie  were  six  or 
seven  other  Smiths  in  the  school, 
which  was  pretty  numerous,  and  seve- 
ral of  these  being  Edwards,  in  spite 
of  the  utmost  vigilance,  it  was  not 
always  posnble  to  avoid  a  confonnd- 
'  ingof  names,  and  with  them  the  per- 
sons who  bore  them.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, at  the  end  of  one  half-year,  I 
was  inexpressibly  mortified  to*  find  a 
parcel  of  black  marks  set  down  to  my 
account  for  absence  -from  prayers, 
neglect  in  attendance  on  the  matin 
bin,' improper  disposition  of  the  chain 
and  baskets  in  the  bedrooms,  with  a 
variety  of  oAer  delnquenclee,  which 
tboee  wh6  have  been  schoolboys  will 
readily  remember :  and  I  do  believe 
the  little  wretches  who  rejoiced  in  the 
name  of  Smith,  which  to  me  was  a 
cause  of  torment,  often  wilfully  con- 
trived to  throw  the  blame  upon  me. 
The  correct  performance  of  my 
tasks,  however,  being  repeated  propria 
persoifidt  coM  never  be  disputed. 
With  such  vexations,  sometimes  tri- 
fling,  sometimes  serious,  several  years 
glioed  on,  till  at  last  that  which  I  then 
considered  the  crowning  one  occurred. 
One -summer's  afternoon,  a  number  ef 
the  boys  were  allowed  to  go  out  bj 
themselvSsy  among  whom  my  evil 
genius  caused  me  to  be  included.  As 
I  have  already  hinted,  my  inclination 
not  being  adapted  for  the  rough  fim 
which  lK>ys  generally  seek  on  such 
occasions,  T  withdrew  from  the  rest, 
and  reclining  stib  t^gmine  of  some  tree 
or  other,  no  matter  which,  in  the  neigh, 
bouring  fields,  I  set  myself  to  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  a  volume  of  Hume  and 
Smollett  which  I  bad  borrowed  from 
the  principal's  library.  The  exploits 
of  our  Fifth  Henry  so  attracted  my 
attention,  that  I  suifered  the  other  boys 
to  return  some  time  before  me.  When 
I  readied  the  house,  the  footman,  with 
an  ammoos  formah^,  desiiad  ma  to 
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proceed  immediately  to  the  schoolroom, 
where  the  first  thmg  that  struck  me 
was  all  the  Smiths  cong^e^ted  toge- 
ther  in  front  of  the  principal's  desk,  in 
which  Mr.  E.  himself  was  enthroned, 
the  four  teachers  flanking  right  and 
left.  Having  obeyed  Mr.  E.'s  com-, 
mand  to  take  a  station  foremost 
among  the  said  Smiths,  he  began  to 
interrogate  roe  in  a  most  unwonted 
tone,  as  to  where  I  had  been  and  what 
I  had  been  doin^.  Alarmed  as  T  was 
at  such  a  sudden  display,  I  gathered 
up  nerve  enough  to  answer  him.  To 
the  next  question — **  Was  there  any 
one  to  corroborate  my  story  V'—  I  was 
obliged  to  answer  in  the  negative, 
as  indeed  1  had  none  except  Hume 
and  Smollett,  and  I  need  tell  you  they 
were  not  available  witnesses.  The 
other  little  vagabonds  held  together 
in  a  talc,  till,  though  stiU  ignorant  of 
these,  to  me,  awful  proceedings,  I 
wished  myself  at  Agincourt  before  I 
had  indulged  in  my  solitary  mood. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  they  were 
prompted  to  revenge  upon  my  accus- 
tomed  disdain  of  their  petty  amus^ 
ments.  After  a  few  more  queries,  I 
ventured  to  propoei  one,  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  what  was  the  matter ;  but 
all  the  answer  I  received  was,  ''  I  am 
soiiy  appearances  are  so  much  against 
you,  and  that  you  probably  know  more 
than  you  acknowledge."  This  I 
thoQght  very  hard  from  Mr.  £.,  who 
had  always  shown  so  much  partiality 
to  me ;  but  I  now  see  that  he  was  a 
perfect  school  Brutos,  who  suffered  no 
private  feeling  to  interfere  with  his 
notions  of  justice.  .  Mr.  E.  then  desired 
the  footman  to  usher  in  Mrs.  Smith, 
(Smith  again,)  who  made  her  appear- 
ance accordingly,  in  the  shape  of  a 
decrepid  old  woman  hobbling  upon  a 
stick ;  but  her  lameness  and  figure  were 
misfortunes  which  I  am  not  the  one 
to  ridicule.  I  will  therefore- only  say 
that  she  was  very  unlike  tho  Mrs.  Smith 
of  my  early  years.  From  her  story, 
repeated  at  the  request  of  Mr.  E.,  I  first 
learned  what  all  the  parade  was  about 
It  appeared  that  several  of  the  boys  hav- 
ing been  amusing  themselves  with  gun- 
powder and  fireworks  near  this  old  wo-^ 
man's  cottage,  one  of  them  maliciously 
threw  a  sqiiib  into  a  shed  at  a  little 
distance,  with  design,  doubtless,  only  to 
terrify  two  pigs  ^nd  a  donkey  contained 
in  it;  the  squib,  however,  communica- 
ted with  some  straw,  not  only  frighten, 
•d  the  animalsybut  was  the  caiiBe<?  their 


being  burned,  together  with  the  shbd. 
A  lad,  who  came  up  at  the  time^ 
heard  the  boy  nearest  the  shed  ad- 
dressed by  his  companions  as  they 
took  to  flight  by  tiie,  to  me,  unlucky- 
name  of  Smith ;  and  this,  as  none  of 
them  could  be  recognised,  was  the 
only  clue  she  posses^  to  the  perpe- 
trator of  the  mischief,  besides  being 
previously  aware  that  the  gang  be- 
longed to  Mr.  E.'s  school.  The  sight 
of  the  tears  coursing  each  other  over 
her  aged  cheeks  as  she  detailed  her 
losses,  and  the  expected  consequences, 
touching  my  heart,  rather  generously 
constituted,  made  me  put  my  hand  in 
my  pocket,  Always  weU  supplied  by^ 
my  savings,  and  ofier  tl)e  amount 
to  her.  J  glanced  at  Mr.  En  and 
thought  I  saw  a  smile  of  approbation 
beaming  upon  his  features ;  but  & 
whisper  from  a  new  writinff-mastert 
who  had  been  a  lawyer's  clerk,  ga- 
thered them  up  again  into  formidable 
and  revengeful  wrinkles,  while  he  for- 
bade the  application  of  the  money  to 
the  intended  purpose.  He  then  ser- 
monized a  little  on  the  heinousness  of 
falsehood,  and  required  the  solemn 
denials  of  the  Smiths,  which  1  gave 

'  with  at  least  as  much  truth  ^  any  of 
them.  Mr.  E^  thus  unable  to  die. 
cover  the  real  actor  of  the  deed* 
exhibited  some  of  the  signs  of  the 
irriiabile  genus;  and  reasoning  in 
this  manner,  that,  as  the  Smiths  of 
that  afternoon's  party  eould  and 
would  not  make  any  discovery,  thejl 
were  all  fxtrtidpes  crtmtms,  he  an- 
nounced bis  intention  on  the  moRow« 
if  the  actual  delinquent  was  not  forth* 
coming,  to  subject  all  the  Smiths  of 
that  set  to  a  severe  flogging,  and  to 
appropriate  their  pocket-money  to  » 
joint-purse  to  repair  the  okl  woman's 
damage.  With,  this  warning  we  were 
dispatched  to  our  beds.  My  ^wing 
detestation  of  the  name  of  Smith  was 
now  at  its  full  height,  and  I  internal- 
ly vowed,  on  the  first  opportunity,  to 
put  myself  h€rs-du.cakUojgue  of  Smith. 
I  found  that  a  ciimmon  name  was  a 
common  pest ;  but  I  had  yet  to  learn 
that  a  name  might  place  a  person  in 
a  yet  more  awkward  preaicament 
In  the  bedroom,  one  of  my  school* 

,  fellows  (uncursed,  lucky  mortal,  with 
the  name  of  Smith)  informed  me  that 
my  prolonged  absence  had  principally 
fixed  suspicion  on  me,  as  it  was  gener- 
ally attributed  to  fear.  The  next 
momingv  the  required  diseoveiy  hav- 
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ii^  remained  WMffbeted.  the  threat- 
ened flagellation  Kx>k  pmce,  and  my 
back  was  puniaihed  for  nothing  that  I 
could  comprehend,  but  beqaose  1  bore 
the  tbrice-devoted  name  of  Smith! 
-p-tbc  pocket  albwances  being  put 
mder  stoppages  to  repay  Mr.  £.  the 
money  immediately  advanced  to  re- 
build the  shed,  and  purchase  a  fresh 
donkey  and  piga.  i  have  perhaps 
dwelt  too  long  upon  this  story ;  but 
1  really  could  not  abetract  it,  warmed 
as  I  am  by  the  recollection  of  my  un- 
merited sufierings,  and  the  i^mem- 
brance  of  subsequent  occurrences. 
Some  two  or  three  years  after,  how-* 
ever,  \  had  the  consolation  of  beins^ 
acquitted  of  any  share  in  the  mischief 
by  the  confession  of  the<  true  delinquent 
after  leaving  the  school. 
''As  I  was  so  long  a  sojourner  at 

House,  yon  may  snppose  I  saw 

many  bid  farewell  to  the  mansion, 
and  many  new  comera  in  their  i^ace. 
I  did  so ;  but,  as  I  am  a  living  man, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Smiths  ever 
diminished  in  number.  However, 
thoi^  I  continued  every  now  and 
then  to  experience  some  annoyance 
from  that  little  detestable  five-lettered 
moDosyllabM,  none  of  them  came  up 
to  the  Mtriking  one  of  the  donkey  and 
piga,  which  perhaps  you  as  heartily 
execrate  as  I  did  at  the  time.''  At 
this  intimation  of  a  dread  on  his  part 
that  he  was  ermuying  me,  I  assured 
him  that  I  was  highly  interested  in 
his  relation.  Apparently  satisfied 
with  the  assurances,  he  emptied  his 
glass,  replenished  it, '  and  purenied 
the  thread  of  his  discourse.  **  1  was 
now  about  eiriiteen,  when  Mr.  E. 
one  day  called  me  into  his  pruvate 
study,  and  informed  me  that  he  had 
jost  received  the  news  of  the  death  of 
my  supposed  parents  withm  a  few 
hooTB  of  each  other.  I  had  visited 
them  constantly  during  the  holidays, 
and  on  my  last  visit  perceived  no 
signs  of  decay.  1  had  oflen  pleased 
myself  with  the  idea  of  residing  with 
them  and  cheering  their  old  age,  and 
this  first  disappointment  shocked  me 
extremely.  'They  were  a  worthy 
pair,'  continued  Mr.  E^  observing 
my  agitation,  '  and  I  regret  then:  loss, 


•  not  only  on  thaor  own  acooont  but  on 
yours.    Why  I  was  selected  to  conduct 
year  education  I  do  not  know;  but 
when  I  received  you  horn  them,  they 
gave  me  to  understand  that  they  were 
not  at  liberty  to  divul^  any  particu- 
lars conoemmg  you  till  your  present 
year ;  the   funds    assigned    for   your 
maintenance  were  transferred  to  me  at 
the  time  of  your  removal  liere,  but 
their  sudden  decease  leaves  us  both 
in  the  dark  as  to  your  real  parentage. 
The  principal  is  still  in  my  hands,  uid 
according  to  their  directions  is  to  con* 
timie  with  roe  till  vour  majority ;  nor 
do  I  thmk  yon  will  find  it  the  woive 
for  my  management    It  is  now  time 
that  you'  siiould  nungle  in  general  so- 
ciety, that  you  may  wear   off  your 
school  rust,  and  be  qualified  for  the  re- 
spectable rank  it  will  be  in  your  power 
to  maintain.    Though  you  must  sub. 
mit  to  remain  with  me  for  three  years 
longer,  I  am  not  afraid  of  trudting  you 
meanwhile.'  ^  I  wept  abundantly  du. 
ring  this  kind  address,  afilicted  as  1 
was,  too,  with  the  thouffhts  of  my  early 
protectors.    I  learned  m)m  him  that  1 
should  have,  chiefly  from  arrears  of 
interest,  and  a  Judicious  outlay  of  ca- 
pital, an  income  of  several  hundreds 
a.year  with  which  to  enter  the  world* 
I    was    accordingly  withdrawn  fi'gm 
scholastic  matters,  a  separate   room 
was  fitted  up  for  me,  and  the  servants 
ordered  to  wait  on  me  as  on  himself 
Pursuant  to   his  plan,  he  introduced 
me  to  various  parties,  and  at  intervals 
I    visited   London ;  but    wherever   I 
went  the  execrable  name  of  Smith 
met  me,  often  as  thickly  packed  as 
cages  in  a  bird.fancier*s.    I  could  al- 
most have  imagined  at    that   period 
that  the  surnames^  of  Adam  and  Eve 
were  Smith,*  and  that  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the .  earth's  inhabitants  were 
l^rUthid,  particularly  after  reading  in 
a  newspaper  that  a  Scotchman'  had 
been    discovered  domiciliated  among 
the  Red  Indians  of  America,  and  that 
he  was  a  Smith .f    I  am  now  how-^ 
ever,  satisfied,  th&t  when  the  mind  has 
a  name  strongly  impressed  upon  it,  its 
attention  is  more  readily  drawn  to  it, 
and  hence  the  appearance  of,  its  being 
unusually  common.    I  will  not  detain 


»  "It  is  a  name  so  spread  o*er  *  Sfi*  and  *  Madam,* 
That  one  might  think  the  first  who  bore  it  Adam.** 
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yoa  with  any  of  my  meditations  du- 
ring the  three  years  preceding  the  ter- 
mination of  my  legal  in&ncy  but  to 
add,  tbat  first  among  them  was  the 
determination  to  drop  my  name  aa 
.86011  as  my  power  equaHed  my  will. 
My  romantic  imagination  often  raised 
some  bright  images  of  connubial  feli. 
city ;  but  none  of  the  beUes  dimes  whom 
I  encountered  reached  my  standard  of 
female  excellence,  so  that  my  atten- 
tions never  exceeded  respect.  My 
time  was  mostly  spent  in  study,  and 
occasional  communications  with  the 
magazines.  Somo  of  my  productions 
met  with  applause  which  common 
sense  would  suppose  I  should  have  at 
least  possessed  alone ;  but  the  signature 
of  Smith  left  me  but  a  small  portion  of 
my  earnings.  There  were  too  many 
Smiths  communicating  with  the  maga- 
Eines.  On  one  occasion  some  of  my 
rhymes,  on  which  I  had  bestowed 
more  than  common  pains,  appeared— 
as  if  I  was  to  be  mortified  in  propor- 
tion to  my  efiforts — actually  preceded 
and  followed  by  some  really  miserable 
verses  compared  with  those  of  your 
humble  servant,  with  the  very  self- 
tame  signature  attached  to  them  ;  and 
on  another,  the  editor  formally  re- 
quested his  Smith  correspondents  to 
affi^  some  distinguishing  mark,  as  he 
had  been  a  good  deal  troubled  with 
the  nominal  (certainly  only  nominal) 
smilarities.  1  should  weary  your  pa- 
tience were  I  to  relate  all  the  little 
disagreeable  situations  in  which  that 
every-point-of.the-coropafls  name  in- 
volved me ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  at 
length  attained  my  twenty.first  year. 
Resolved  to  settle  in  London,  where 
I  imagined  I  could  put  my  desijira  into 
execution,  I  proceeded  accordmgly  to 
that  city,  accompanied  by  Mr.  £., 
for  the  purpose  of  being  invested  by 
him  with  the  sole  control  of  my  mo- 
ney,  which  was  laid  out  in  the  public 
Amds,  and  for  every  farthing  of  which 
he  faithfully  accounted.  For  a  ra- 
tional use  of  it,  he  bad  already  prepar- 
ed me  by  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  he  had  gradually  accustomed 
me  to  the  value  of  money.  After  a 
short  stay,,  he  left  me  with  many  af- 
fectionate admonitions  and  demonstra- 
tions of  re^^aid.  In  pursuance  of  my 
determination^  my  first  letter  to  him 
contained  a  request  that  he  would  ui 
future  address  me  as  Mr.  Jones — a 
name  which  I  pitched  upon  by  mere 


accident— fliyi^getfiil  that  it  was  also 
a  travelled  appellation.  I  assigned  no 
reason,  nor  did  he  1seek  for  one.  Yoa 
are  doubtless  surprised  at  my  earij 
sensitiveness  about  a  name.  If  the 
motives  I  have  mentioned  will  not  ac- 
count for  it,  I  can  give  you  no  other, 
unless  you  suppose  me  afflicted  with 
a  peculiar  madness  which  the  Stoics 
were  wont  to  ascribe  to  every  one.  If 
vou  are  inclined  to  smile  at  it,  do  so ; 
but  allow  me  to  answer  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Horace— 

<  Qui  me  deridet,  caadam  trahaU' 

«  My  firet  lodging,  which  I  obtained 
without  difficuUyt  from  being  per- 
sonally known  as  a  friend  of  Mr.  En 
was  in  a  boarding-house  kepi  by  the 
widow  of  a  naval  ofllcer,  whiwe  table 
was  frequented  by  a  select  and  fa- 
shionable party,  and  where  I  conse- 
quently mingled  in  the  best  society. 
Though  a  proper  degree  of  self- 
esteem  restrained  me  m>m  plunginff 
into-  the  vortex  of  dissipation,  it  did 
not  altogether  prevent  my  joining  in 
some  of  uie  gay  scenes  of  the  spbere 
in  which  I  was  moving.  The  thoatres, 
balls,  masquerades,  and  entertain- 
ments of  all  kinds,  were  acceptable  to 
me ;  not  because  I  was  really  enrap- 
tured with  the  trifles  which  form  the 
bulk  of  amusements  at  such  places, 
but  because  I  loved  to  see  every  one 
happy  about  me— such  a  sight  causinff 
a  feeling  of  happiness  to  myselL  1 
desired  also  to  see  life  in  all  its  vari* 
ous  grades  ;  but  my  timidity  withheld 
me  from  going  too  ftir  without  a  guide, 
and  as  yet  I  had  none.  1  ventured 
once  in  my  eagerness,  to  -bribe  a  beg. 
gar  to  take  me  to  a  beggar's  feut 
somewhere  near  Saffron  Uul ;  but  as 
I  could  not  support  the  character  pro- 
perly, the  deceit  was  detected,  and  I 
scarcely  escaped  with  a  whole  skin  by 
leaping  through  a  window.  The  man 
who  introduced  me  was  expelled  from 
their  fi^ternity,  and  became  very 
troublesome  in  his  demands  upon  me, 
in  consideration  of  his  silence,  and 
his  loss,  as  the  fellow  had  the  impo- 
dence  to  term  it.  For  the  former,  as 
it  turned  out,  I  owed  him  nothing; 
and  the  pres^ng  soon  after  rid  me 
of  any  further  importunity  on  account 
of  the  latter.  This  adventure  increas- 
ed my  caution,  and  I  confined  mfmiS 
to  my  own  circle. 
••  Among  the  individuals  whom  I  met 
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atone  of  the  £Mhk»abie  cofl^booBM 
which  1  aUended,  was  a  Member  of 
Paiiiaaieut  who  had  the  aame  name 
as  that   which  I  had  assumed — Jones 
— and  who  hoaoured  me  with  his  par- 
ticular notice.      Through  bis  instru- 
mentaliry  I  procured  admission  into 
the  —  Club-house,  a  source  of  real 
gratification  to  m^  literary  propensi- 
ties, as  an  extensive   library  and  all 
the  periodicals  and  new  publications 
were  at  my  command.,    On  reviewing 
the  list  of  names,  1  found  the  Smitti^ 
as  abandant  as   ever,,  though   rather 
sorry  to  find  that  I  was  not  the  only 
Jones  ;  nevertheless,   I  congratulated 
myself  on  the  execution  of  my  deter- 
mmation.    I  was,  of  course,  extremely 
flattered  by  such  attention  from  a  man 
of  Mr.  Jones's  rank.    He  singled  me 
out  on  eveiy  opportunity,  and  I  cot; 
tainly  enjoyed  his  company ;    for,  as 
he  had  been  a  traveller,  and  was  a 
man  of  intelligence,  he  possessed   a 
fond  of  anecdote  relating  to  the  dif- 
ferent countries  he  had  pissed  through, 
which  afforded  me  much  information. 
He  amused  himself  once  or  twice  in 
endeavouring  to  trace  a  relationship ; 
but,  as  may  be  expected,  bis  genealogy 
was  not  very  correct,  seeing  that  he 
had  the  name  of  tiis  fathers,  and  I  one 
that  might  literally  be  called  my  own, 
Bt  bis  means  I  had  often  the  pleasure 
^  of  being  present  at  the  debates  in  the 
two  Houses ;  and  learning  my  wishes, 
as  our  intimacy  increased,  to  see  some 
of  the  scenes  of  upper  life,  he  undertook 
to  be  my  mentor.  Under  his  auspices  I 
visited  difierent  places,  and  above  all 
the  various  gambling-houses  ;  but  to 
these  last  I  had  no  inducement  to  pay 
a  second  visit,  otherwise  than  to  grati^ 
my  conductor.    Their  prison-like  en- 
trancee  leading  to  a  splendid  interior, 
where,  save   Uiose  interested  in  the 
establishment,  all  the  inmates  appeared 
horribly  flushed  with  the  fire  of  a  most 
tremendous  and    destroying    anxiety, 
remin(fed  me  of  the  hall  of  Eblis  m 
the  tale  of  Caliph  Vathek  ;  and  the 
e^ht  of  torture,  whether  wilful  or  in- 
flicted by  otherp,  furnished  no  delight 
to  my  acutely  sensitive  mind.    I,  how- 
ever, accompanied  Jones  several  times, 
pursuant  to  his  own  wish  ;  but  some- 
how or  other  always  withstood  any  in- 
vitations to  join  in  any  game,  by  insisting 
upon  my  ignorance  of  the  subject  An 
early  contracted  aversion  to  gambling 
of  every  description*  waa  not  lessened 


by  the  torments  of  fierce  ardour  de- 
picted in  the  faces  of  those  who  were 
engaged  in  play.  Finding  my  aversion 
unc«)oquerabie,  he  applaiKied  my  reso* 
lution,  and  related  a  number  of  in- 
stances in  which  poverty  had  ensued 
from  too  earnest. a  pursuit  after  an 
increase  of  competence  at  the  gam^ 
bling- tables.  He  enlightened  me  also  as 
to  a  variety  of  methods  by  which  un- 
principled villains  deceive  the  unwary, 
with  a  vi^w,  as  he  expressed  himself  of 
putting  me  completely  on  my  guard.  I 
was  obliged  to  him  for  his  instructions; 
bnt  1  have  since  painfully  experienced 
that  no  man  can  be  capable  of  profiting 
by  such  lessons  till  his  heart  has  b&: 
come  to  a  certain  degree  hahlened. 
While  the  fulness  of  native  generosity 
remains,  he  is  defenceless ;  in  propor-  > 
tion  as  this  suffers  abstraction,  and  its 
place  is  supplied  by  a  fixed  determina- 
tion to  credit  no  one  without  a  most 
rigid  investigation,  his  safety  is  in- 
creased. In  short,  he  becomes  secure 
as  he  becomes  suspicious.  But  to  re- 
turn to  my  tale :  Jones  hinted  that  my 
talents  deserved  a  more  elevated  sta- 
tion, and  proposed  that  I  should  seek 
a  seat  in  the  House,  offering  to  support 
me  with  his  interest,  and  if  necessary 
with  his  purse.  In  the  innocence  of 
my  heart,  I  admired  his  apparently  dis- 
interested friendship  ;  but  though  I 
premised  to  watch  for  the  first  favour- 
able occasion,  mv  spirit  would  not  al. 
low  me  to  be  under  any  pecuniary  ob- 
ligation. 

*«  Thus  we  went  on  for  a  time,  till  one 
morning,  as  we  were  conversing  toge- 
ther at  the  club-house,  a  letter  was 
brought  to  him  by  the  waiter.  Excus- 
ing himself  for  his  rudeness  in  inter- 
rupting our  conversation,  he  proceeded 
to  read  the  letter  with  every  visible 
token  of  perturbation  ;  and  wliile  lay- 
ing it  down  again^  he  muttered,  *  I 
can't  help  it !'  As  this  exclamation 
made  me  involuntarily  cast  an  inquir- 
ing eye  at  him,  he  requested  me  to 
read  the  letter,  which  I  delicately  de- 
clined doing.  He  then  insisted  on 
informing  me  that  the  purport  of  it 
was  to  require  the  immediate  payment 
of  a  balance  of  L.  100  for  election  ex. 
penses  in  the  borough  which  he 
represented,  with  a  hint  that,  if  the 
demand  was  not  satisfied,  his  seat  in 
Parliament  would  be  endangered. 

*^  <  If,'  said    he»  •  I  had  not  lent  a 
large  sum  to  Sur  —  —  yesterday. 
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I  could  have  paid  it  with  ease ;  as  it  isi 
they  must  wait  till  next  week,  and  in 
the  mean  time  do  as  they  please ;  their 
profits  are  large  enough  if  they  waited 
seven  years.' 

**  1,  who  had  safiered  no  particular 
mishap  in  the  world  except  what  re. 
salted'  from  the  abhorred  name  of 
Smith,  readily  g^ave  credence  to  his 
words,  and  felt  sincerely  concerned  at 
the  prospect  of  his  being  thus  injured. 
I  wa(s  far  from  spending  the  whole  of 
my  income,  and  had  generally  some 
accumulations  at  my  banker's,  which 
at  this  time  amounted  to  about  two 
hundred  pounds.  I  therefore  freely 
offinred  to  accommodate  him  With  the 
required  sum.  At  first  he  displayed 
some  scruples,  which  I  overcame  with- 
out mucii  difficulty,  I  remember  now, 
and  he  agreed  to  accept  it  as  a  loan. 
The  Conversation  then  turned  to 
other  matters,  during  which  I  took  a 
ciieck  from  my  pocketbook,  and,  if  I 
may  believe  my  senses,  drew  upon  my 
banker  for  one  hundred  pounds,  and 
handed  the  paper  to  him,  with  the 
feelings  that  1  was  doing  a  service  to 
a  worthy  man. 

"  This  was  my  situation  with  respect 
to  Mr.  J.,  when,  on  the  evening  of  the 
following  day,  on  my  return  home 
from  a  short  country  excursion,  ^  Mrs. 
JL,  my  lanrllady,  with  a  most  puzzlin£[ 
countenance,  observed,  that  she  had 
long  regretted  the  course  I  was  pur- 
suing, and  had  often  been  on  the 
point  of  warning  mt  of  the  conse- 
qnencep,  but  a  dislike  to  interfere  with 
other  people  had  hindered  her  ;  now, 
however,  she  mtjst  speak,  or  her  own 
r0fH]tatio]fi  would  be  compromised. 
This  prologue  made  me  silently  won- 
der  what  was  now  to  be  enacted,  while 
she  went  on  to  inform  me  that  Mr.  T., 
the  ofllcer,  had  been  inquiriflfir  for  me. 
I  no  doubt  looked  astonished  at  this 
announcement,  as  I  had  neither  the 
honour  of  his  acquaintance,  nor  been 
engaged  in  any  transaction  which 
brought  me  under  Iiis  cognisance.  I 
therefore  gave  utterance  to  the 
thought  that  I  supposed  he  wanted 
my  evidence,  though  upon  what  I 
could  not  divine;  and  was  turning 
away  when  Mrs.  L.  remarked  that  it 
was  the  first  time  such  company  had 
called  at  her  house,  that  slie  was  not 
used  to  it,  and  hoped  it  would  not 
occur  again.  Nettled  at  her  insinua- 
tion  about  I  knew  not  what,  I  an- 


swered'sharply,  that  if  he  had  come 
to  apprehend  me,  it  would  have  been 
a  difierent  afliair,  but  a  mere  call  was 
of  no  importance. 

*♦  •  It  is  the  first  thne,'  replied  she, 
«that  officers  have  added  searching 
the  house  to  a  mere  call.' 

••  •  Searchmg  the  house  !'  I  ejacu- 
lated. 

••  *  Yes,  sir,'  said  she.  •  Now,  as 
I  do  hot  wish  my  house  to  be  noted 
as  harbouring  doubtful  characters,  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  leave  it  in- 
stantly. If  you  will  waive  your  notice, 
I  will  give  up  ytmr  last  quarter's  board. 
No  person  has  ever  been  taken  into 
custody  in  my  lioupe,  and  and  1  hope 
I  shall  escape  the  disgrace  yet" 

«*  «  You  shall,  most  assuredly,'  re- 

ried  I.  «  You  will  tell  Mr.  T.  that 
shall  be  at  the  ^-^  Club-bouse  every 
morning.'  I  then  paid  my  biU,  and 
was  going  up  stairs,  when  a  loud 
knock  at  the  ddor  was  heard.  Mre. 
L.  hastened  to  open  it  herself.  I  caught ' 
the  vnrds,  <  Must  have  him  now,' 
and  her  rejoinder,    *  He   will    be  vA 

Club-house   in   the  rooming.' 

There  was  also  a  sound  as  of  money 
falling  to  the  ground  ;  but  to  this  fact 
I  cannot  pledge  nijrseif.  I  was  allow- 
ed to  pack  up  my  things  unmolested, 
and  a  coach  having  been  summoned, 
I  left  the  house  in  a  state  of  the  ut. 
most  perplexity, 
M  I  passed  a  sleepless  night  at  a 
hotel,  in  vain  endeavouring  to  sur- 
mise what  had  put  me  under  judicial 
surveillance  ;  but  my  confidence  of 
innocence,  whatever  it  might  be,  de- 
•termined  me  to  present  myself  at 
once  at  the  police-office.  The  next 
morning,  on  my  road  thither,  I  called 
at  the  club-house,  intending  to  stay 
only  a  few  minutes,  but  had  scarcefy 
entered,  when  the  "waiter  intimated 
that  a  gentleman  outside  desired  to 
speak  to  me.  When  the  gentleman 
—Mr.  T.  himself—in  a  low  toi^,  an- 
nouhced  that  1  was  his  prisoner  ;— 
«  Prisoner  !  for  whati'  I  exclaimed, 
unconscious  of  the  tone  of  voice  in 
which  I  asked  the  question,  the  sudden 
loudness  of  which  brought  several  <rf 
the  members  out  to  hear  the  answer 
— •  For  forgery  !'  I  was  then  takOT 
before  the  magistrates,  where  a  soli- 
citor formally  stated  that  a  certain 
b^ker  (not  mine)  had  cashed  a  check 
for  £500,  purporting  to  be  signed  by  ' 
a   person  of  the   name    of  Edward 
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Jones,  and  had  paid  the  money  to  a 
ticket'porter,  who  told  the  crerk  be  had 
been  sent  by  a  gentleman  at  — 
Clid»-hou8e ;  that  this  Edward  Jones 
having  denied  the  signature,  an  inquirj 
was  instituted,  the  result  of  which  was, 
the  apprehension  of  the  prisoner,  me 
miaerum, 

**  Thus  were  the  horrora  of  the  Smith 
persecution  amplified;-— I  had  been 
flogged  for  being  enffaired  in  the  burn- 
ing of  an  old  woman  s  shed  and  appur- 
tenances, and  now  stood  a  chance  of 
being  as  innocently  hanged  for  forgery, 
and  all  on  account  of  a  curied  coinci- 
dence of  names.  I  had  no  idea  that 
there  was  another  Edward  Jones  keep- 
ing money  at  a  banker's;  and  exe- 
crated my  folly  in  not  changing  the 
Christian  as  well  as  the  somame.  How 
Biiich  m'sery  should  I  have  been 
spared  !  I  was  aroused  from  this  and 
smiilar  reflections  by  the  voice  of  the 
-  magistrate,  desiring  >  to  know  if  I  in- 
tended any  defence.  My  request  to 
see  the  check  was  complied  with,  and 
it  was  no  wonder  that  1  gazed  on  it  for 
some  time  in  a  mute  astonishment, 
which  it  required  the  roa^strate  again 
to  interrupt.  The  coincidence  was  com- 
pleted. By  some,  sleight  of  hand  the  di- 
rection had  been  varied.  My  banker's 
name  stood  first,  but  not  alone,  as  I  had 
reason  to  suppose  when  I  drew  the 
check ;  another  name  now  Appeared, 
which  it  was  then  explainea  distin. 
gnsbed  two  firms,  the  principals  of 
which  bore  similar  names.*  The  body 
of  the  writing  was,  to  all  appearance, 
my  own,  but  th^e  was  a  thickeninff 
aboat  the  strokes  of  the  signature,  and 
a  little  flourishm^,  which  made  me  ra- 
ther doubtful  of  Its  being  mine,  though 
there  was  a  mat  resemblance.  But 
as  to  J&500,  that  I  positively  never  in- 
serted. I  stated  my  impression  candidly 
and  lionestly,  without  having  recourse 
to  any  equivocation  or  chicanery,  for 
which  there  was  some  op>ening;  but 
here  again  my  m'cety  of  sentiment  re- 
strain^  me  from  alluding^  to  Jones, 
tether  than  to  acknowledge  that'  I 
drew  a  check  upon  my  bankers  in  his 
&vour.  My  address  was  rewarded  bv 
a  damning  smile  of  incredibility,  which 

eyed  over  the  countenances  of  my 
irers ;  and  certainly,  when  I  put  all 
the  incidents  together,  I  can  forgive 
them  for  it.   The  issue  of  this  examin- 


ation was  my  being  remanded  till  the 
attendance  of  Mr.  Jones  and  my  bank- 
er could  be  procured ;  and  I  thus  be- 
came an  inmate  of  the  house  of  correc- 
tion for  that  night 

At  the  re« examination  next  day,  my 
banker  stated,  that  for  a  considerable 
time  past  I  had  kept  an  account  with 
him  as  Edward  Jones ;  and  that,  as  he 
received  my  dividends,  he  was  fully 
assured  that  I  had  property  sufficient 
to  set  me  above  any  temptation  to  dis- 
honesty. He  added,  too,  without  any, 
hint  from  me,  that  I  lived  very  consid- 
erably within  my  income,  and  that  he 
had  repeatedly  paid  over  the  residue, 
by  my  order,  to  different  public  chari- 
ties. All  this  was  very  well ;  but  the 
Answer  to  a  question  from  the  solicitor, 
that  the  check  which  I  mentioned  had 
never  been  presented  at  his  house,  had 
a  slightly  balancing  efl^ct.  Mrs.  L. 
was  next  called  on,  and  1  have  no 
doubt  that  vexation  at  being  thus 
brought  before  the  public,  contrary  to 
her  wisheiB,  led  her  to  expatiate  Ibin^ 
of  no  moment  into  matters  of  ma^ni. 
tjjde,  with  a  view  to  her  own  vindica- 
tion. After  stating,  therefore,  that, 
during  my  early  residence  m  her  house 
my  conduct  bad  been  exceedingly 
steady,  she  professed  herself  bound  to 
add,  that  I  had  latterly  become  rather 
gay  ;  that  I  had  been  seen  coming  out 
of  a  fifaroblingrhouse,  and  had  even 
been  known  to  mingle  with  beggars. 
This  was  the  first  blow  at  the  value 
of  my  banker's  evidence.  Mr.  Jones, 
my  very  worthy  and  esteemed  friend, 
was  also  present^  but  with  the  most 
consummate  effrontery  denied  that  any 
money  dealings  had  ever  passed  be- 
tw^en  us.  Enrag^ed  at  this  unexpected 
villainy,  I  burst  into  a  rapid  narration 
of  all  that  had  passed,  and  inveighed 
against  him,  as  having  endeavoured  to 
seduce  me  to  gambling ;  but  he  coolly 
replied,  that  1  furnish^  another  proof 
of  my  ingratitude.  Then  turning  to  the 
bench,  he  continued,  that,  conmdering 
me  a  very  promising  young  ^entlemaUf 
he  had  taken  some  interest  m  me,  but 
my  allegations  respecting  him  were 
utterly  false ;  he  deeply  regretted  that 
I  had  resigned  myself  to  dissipation, 
and  that  he  had  implicated  himself  with 
me  in  any  way.  1  was  thus  deprived 
of  my  only  means  of  defence :  no  one 
saw  me  give  the  check  to  the  fellotr, 
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and  my  high  Bentiments  of  generosity 
bad  prevented  my  requiring  an  acknov^- 
l^gment  from  the  lascaT  at  the  mo- 
ment.  The  solicitor  for  the  proseciK 
tion  then  observed,  that  though  my 
name  were  Edward  Junes,  the  signa. 
tore,  under  the  circumstances,  would 
amount  to  the  crimen  falsi;  and  re- 
<J(iested  a  further  adjournment,  to  afibrd 
tune  to  find  the  ticket-porter,  after 
whom  every  tsearch  had  been  made, 
but  without  success,  and  his  testimony 
was  essential  to  connect  the  chain  of 
evidence.  I  was  accordingly  again 
remanded.  I  do  not  understand,  to 
this  hour,  how  the  cheat  was  efi^ted. 
I  am  very  clear  about  the  substitution 
of  ^Jive  for  om^  but  the  direction  re- 
mins  a  mystery  to  me.  The  motive 
was  also  apparent :  the  prosecutor  had 
a  larger  fund  at  his  bankers  than  I 
bad  at  mine,  a  hct  which  was  brought 
to  bear  against  myself.  Surely,  I 
thought  in  my  prison  meditations,  our 
laws  attach  too  much  importance  to  a 
name,  or  would  not  our  legislators  be 
liseAilly  employed  in  ordaining  that 
every  man  should  be  distinguished  by 
seme  characteristic  epithet  such  as 
was  common  amon^  the  Celtic  and 
other  barbarous  nations-*  squint-eyed, 
bow-legged,  hump-backed — any  thing 
to  obviate  that  dreadful  community  of 
names,  which  had  once  got  my  back 
cdoured  #ith  stripes,  and  now  made 
my  nock  onwittinj^ly  twist  under  the 
tecied  rope.  1  entirely  overlooked  the 
want  of  words  to  particularize  every 
indivldaa],  in  my  aohorrence  of  those 
general  ones  which  may  bring  a  man 
ta  the  gallows ;  and  had  this  occnrp^ 
to  me,  it  would  onl^  have  caused  me 
to  include  the  paucity  of  language  in 
my  curses. 

"After  a  confinement  of  three  days, 
1  was  discharged,  on  my  promise  to 
'  aopear  when  called  on,  in  consequence 
of  the  prosecutor  declining  to  proceed, 
kfr  fear  no  jury  would  bring  m  a  ver- 
diet  of  guilty  without  the  ticket.por. 
ter*e  evidence  to  connedt  me  more 
ck)sely  with  the  afiTair,  and  ho  was  not 
to  be  found.  Ar  first  I  was  delighted 
with  this  sudden  escape,  but  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  man  would  have  been 
more  satisfactory ;  as  he  could  not  have 
tnriy  sworn  to  receiving  a  check  from 
me,  I  should  most  probably  have  been 
honourably  acquitted!,  and  the  real 
rogue  discovered.  I  entertained  some 
idea  of  an  action  for  fklae  imprisonment 


to  dear  my  character  from  the  asper- 
sions thrown  on  it ;  but  a  lawyer's 
opinion,  that  the  proceedings  were  not 
altogether  untenable,  and  that  a  verdiet 
was  very  doubtful,  made  me  forego  itt 
and  I  was  thus  left  in  the  situation  of 
the  Domte^s,  as  they  are  termed  in  Scot- 
land,  when  a  jury  returns  « not  proven ;' 
a  Verdict  Which,  without  absolute  con- 
viction, leaves  the  disgrace  of  suspieioo 
as  strong  as  ever. 

But  the  demons  which  haunted  my 
course  had  not  yet  finiuhed  their  work. 
When  I  presented  myself  at  the  club- 
house,  the  committee  desired  a  private 
interview,  at  which  they  informed  nie« 
that,  in  consequence  of  what  had  oc- 
curred, a  resolution  had  been  unani* 
nnously  passed,  that  I  should  be  called 
on  to  establish  my  right  to  associate 
with  them  as  a  gentleman.  I  indi^ 
nantly  referred  them  to  Mr.  E.  On 
the  third  day,  as  I  was  entering  the 
room,  a  letter  from  the  chairman  wae 
delivG^  to  me,  ^nclosinpr  a  copy  ijf 
Mr.  E.'s  answer.  The  old  gentleman* 
with  all  the  truth  and  candour  which 
marked  lus  career,  detailed  all  the  par- 
ticulars with  which  he  was  acquainted, 
bestowed  the  highest  encomiums  up  to 
the  time  of  omr  parting ;  butoonclnded 
with  informing  the  committee,  that 
shortly  ader  my  last  arrival  in  London 
I  had  desired  to  be  addressed  by  the 
name  of  Jones,  for  what  reason  hewa« 
ignorant.  This  was  enough  :  further 
inquiry  the  committee  deemed  muie- 
cessary :  a  plain  intitnatkHi  was  con- 
veyed to  me*  that  my  absence  woold 
be  acceptable ;  and  in  the  event  ol 
my  not  gratifying  them  in  this  respect, 
regular  expulsion  would  follow.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  what  my  emo- 
tions  were.  Had  I  met  the  vag». 
bond  Jones,  in  my  paroxysms  of  ra^ 
I  might  actually  have  ffone  up  stairs 
in  the  Old  Bailey,  without  benefit  of 
clergy, 

"  I  was  now  done  with  the  elite  who 
had  composed  my  association.  I  tried 
one  or  two  respectable  boarding- 
heuses;  but,  to  say  nothmg  of  Mrs. 
L.'s  tongue,  I  was  unable  to  satisfy 
the  proprietoni^  as  to  the  who  and 
what,  without  eflfbctuallr  damning  my. 
self  by  publishing  particulars  which 
I  would  rather  have  forgotten.  A 
strong  spirit  of  resentment,  which 
Roderick  Random  describes,  fortu- 
nately sustained  me  in  the  injustice  of 
my  situation.   I  no^  turned  City-ways^ 
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Midi,  leavaig  tbe  wmt,  procured  qsiet 
lodgings  in  the  east,  where  payiheot 
betorefaaad  ulenced  all  objections.  I 
forgot  to  teU  yott  that  my  banker  bad 
deciined  reoeiviog  my  money  in  future. 
My  mercantile  knowledge,  which  was 
-previously  very  scanty,  became  much 
improved  by  the  intercourse  I  was  oblifir. 
€d  to  maintain  with  men  whose  whde 
seals  wete  enffroesed  in  business.  In- 
stead of  club-houses,  the  cofiee.honses 
were  now  my  resort ;  and,  not  to  detain 
you  with  sketches  of  the  company  I 
met,  at  length  I  ventured  upon  specu- 
latkMis  myMlf,  priucipally  in  insurances, 
eometiipes  gaining,  other  times  kiping; 
but  without  inu^  difference  either 
way.  1  need  scarc^y  mention  that  I 
bad  deiH>ted  the  name  of  Jones  to  the 
iue  of  Smith — the  next  I  assumed  be- 
ii^  that  of  Arthur  Williams. 

M  Wh^i  I  analyze  ray  feelings,  I  can- 
not detect  any  reason  that  guided  me 
in  the  choice  of  names — mere  chance, 
or«  if  you  will,  my  evil  destiny  alone 
directed  me.  Do  not  imagine  thsit  in 
the  name  of  Williams  I  escaped  any 
nominal  troubles.  Far  from  it  I  got 
into  a  dispute  once  with  a  merchant 
newly  arrived  from  China,  for  opening 
a  letter  directed  to  him  at  John's  Co& 
fee-houset  to  which  place  I  was  also  a 
sobscriber,  and  surprised  him  by  assu- 
rances tint  soch  a  mistake  should 
never  occur  a^ain,  as  I  would  instant- 
ly adopt  ano£er  name.  This  inad- 
vertency bad  nearly  caused  me  addi- 
tional  annoyanca  The  repeat^  trans, 
ierence  of  my  stock  by  myself  to  other 
Bsnies,  had  not  escaped  notice;  and 
the  subecnbevB  began  to  ask,  « What 
sort  of  a  man  is  this  t'  A  welUcontrived 
story  had  completely  sunk  all  traces 
of  mj  fonner  self,  and  I  had  now,,  in 
sdditioD,  assured  the  subscnbera,  that 
I  Jiad  no  one,  kith,  kin,  or  otherwise, 
interested  hi  my  movements.  As  I 
had  always  immediately  paid  all  de- 
mands upon  me,  the  rismg  tumuH  Of 
thsir  mercantile  souls  was  soon  quell- 
ed, and  I  was  ^ufibred  to  punne  mv 
*isual  avocations  quietly.  But  I  will 
not  trouble  you  witn  all  the  vexations 
I  endured  from  the  cursed  ubiquitjr  of 
names,  from  which  the  most  fancifid 
oomhnktions  were  unavailing  to  de- 
fend me;  except  that  I  became  ut- 
terly hopeless  of  success,  when,  after 
eombining  a  nmnber  of  them  in  what 
I  eoBsidered  the  most  out-of-the-way 
manner,  I  was  arrested  on  a/iig«  war- 


rant during  a  short  resdence  in  Ed 
burgh,  in  mistake  for  another  m 
whom  the  Three  ^Sisters  bad  o.dai 
should  be  beforehand  with  me.  I  \ 
now  mention  the  incident  which  led  j 
to  resign  pursuits,  which  the  necese 
of  occupation  rather  than  pleasure  i 
imposed  upon  my  active  mind. 

•*  While  passing  along  Cheapside  c 
day,  a  servant  in  Mrs.  Ub  establii 
ment  made  up  to  me,  and  address! 
me  as  llr.  Jones,  informed  me  tl 
shortly  after  I  haid  left  her  mistrei 
house,  a  gentleman,  apparently  a 
reigner,  had  oalled  to  inquire  af 
me.  Mrs.  K  stated  the  stoiy  of  j 
check,  and  added  that  it  was  believ 
1  had  gone  abroad,  as/ 1  had  not  sii: 
been  heard  of.  Upon  which  the  gi 
tleman,  exclaiming,  ''My  child,  i 
child!*'  unceremoniously  rushed  fr< 
the  house.  This  was  extraordini 
intelligence  indeed.  My  various  nan 
had  involved  roe  in  many  perple 
ties,  and  now  were  perhaps  the  mea 
of  prevent'mff  the  discovery  of  a  ] 
rent  I  could  consult  with  no  oi 
without  exciting  suspicions  which 
my  present  situation  were  unknov 
1  tried  an  advertisement  which,  wi 
out  betraying  me,  might  guide  him 
me,  but  was  disappoii^.  I  had  lo 
been  growing  weaiy  of  my  City 
hours,  and  sighing  far  return  to  t 
etmm  cum  dignitate  of  the  west  en 
apd  this  last  occtirrence  competed  i 
disgust  1  had  formed  no  friendshi 
bemuse  I  had  found  none  to  cons 
with  my  disposition ;  and,  smce  the  ( 
ception  practised  on  me  by  Jones, 
vras  fearful  of  intimacy.  I  was  ak 
in  the  world ;  and,  with  the  power 
wealth,  was  becoming  misanthrof 
My  meditations  alarmed  myself, 
at  length  determined  upon  a  forei 
journey ;  and  having  appointed  a  c 
banker  as  ray  agent,  and  proviil 
myself  with  bills  upon  his  corresp< 
dents  abroad,  I  left  the  country,  cai 
less  whether  I  returned  to  it  or  n 
The  name  in  which  my  passport  ^ 
made  out  was  Walter  Campb< 
which  I  was  compelled  to  keep  noU 
vciertii  under  the  continental  syst4 
of  pC^ice,  throu^[hout  my  pn^gress 
the  different  capitals.  With  this  m 
de  gtterre,  some  irritating  mistali 
happened,  as  the  Campbells  are  i 
rare,  from  France  to  Siberia,  to  whi 
latter  country  my  wanderings  < 
tended. 
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**  Upwards  of  two  years  were  spent 
in  these  travels,  during  which  I  always 
cherished  hopes  of  meeting  with  the 
person  who  had  so  urgently  sought 
alter  me ;  and  at  the  lapse  of  that 
'time,  those  thoughts  which,  without 
doubt,  arise  in  the  breast  ot^  every  one 
after  a  prolonged  absence  from  his 
native  shores,  arose  in  mine.  Tbe^ 
veered  homewards,  and  I  obeyed  their 
direction.  Sailing  from  Odessa  to 
Marseilles,  I  thenfce  came  by  land  to 
Calais.  At  Dover,  for  the  first  time, 
I  engaged  a  footman,  I  believe  for  the 
purpose,  as  much  as  any  other,  of 
checking  my  passion  against  names ; 
for  the  attendance  of  a  servant,  I 
thought,  would  oblige  me  to  adhere 
finally  to  my  present  one,  and  perhaps 
BerVe  as  a  preventive  to  any  more  an- 
noyances springing  from  a  similarity 
of  names.  I  once  bad  a  floating  idea 
of  resuming  Smith,  imagining  that  it 
might  act  as  a  guide  to  the  unknown 
inquirer;  but  when  I  recollected  the 
forest  of  Smiths,  I  easily  gave  it  up 
— another  cruel  effort  of  destiny,  as  ,it 
eventually  appeared.  As  it  was  a 
matter  of  indifference  whither  I  turned 
my  steps,  I  purchased  two  horses  for 
myself  and  servant^  and  resolved  to 
visit  some  of  the  watering-places,  and 
ride  through  the  country  leisurely, 
Tanbndge  Wells  being  the  first  place 
fixed  upon.  I  now  approach  what  I 
regard  as  the  most  important  event  in 
my  life,  which  has  in  its  issue  left  me 
ntteriy  destitute  of  hope  and  desirer- 
which  has  reduced  me  to  that  state  of 
mind  which  can  defy  not  merely  in. 
swnificant  man,  but  the  utmost  might 
of  nature's  |Nt)digioa8  power.  What 
should  restrain  me  this  instant  from 
« seeking  the  mysteries  of  the  eternal 
iibyss!'^' 

Here  the  stranger's  feelings,  which 
had  latterly  been  evidently  increasing 
in  intensity,  completely  overpowered 
bim ;  he  paused,  arank  several  glasses 
<^  wine  with  rapidity,  as  if  some  in- 
ward fever  was  raging,  and  then 
throwing  himself  back  m  his  chair, 
gaaed  at  me  for  a  moment  with  a 
vacant  dtare.  I  felt  painfully  em^ 
barrassed,  and  at  length  was  beginning 
gently  to  change  the  sul^ect,  and  ad- 
vert to  other  topics,  when  he  inter- 
rupted me,  "No,  no,"  said  be,  "I 
shall  recover  presently — I  must  apo» 
logize  for  this  outbreak  of  emotion— 

fou  will  be  enabled  to  judge  whether 
have   not  groimds  for  afflictioa;" 


ano^r  short  paoae  ensued,  and  then 
he  proceeded. 

><  We  were  within  about  five  miles 
of  Tunbridge  Wells,  when  we   per- 
ceived a  single  person  scuffling  with 
several  labourers;    we  rode  up,  and, 
leaping  from  our  horses,  we  engaged 
in  defence  of  the  weaker  party.     We 
were  nearly  worsted,  when,  rcmem- 
bering  my  pistols,  t  drew  them   om, 
and  tnreatened  to  fire  on  the  villains  if 
they  did  not  desist    I  extricated  the 
unfortunate  victim  of  their  br^itality — 
the  assailants  immediately  taking  to 
their  heels.      The  stranger  tliai^Led 
me  in  the  most  courteous  manner ;  hot 
it  was  not  without  much  persuasion 
that  I  could  induce  him  to  mount  my 
horse,  while  I  walked  by  the  side— 
my  man  also  having  received  a  smart 
blow — w))ile  as  yet  I  felt  no  ill  eflSscts 
from  the  meUe,    The  stranger,  as  he 
recounted  to  me,  had  lately  come  from 
Paris.     The  stage-coach  in  which  he 
had  journeyed  from  London  had  sat 
him  down  within  seven  miles  of  Tun- 
brid^  Wells,  the  coachman   re;»e- 
senting  that  he  was  only  a  short  di». 
tance   from    that  place — an  accoant 
which  he,  ignorant  of  the  topography 
of  the  neighbourhood,  never  doubted 
till  on  the   road.    The  men  whom  I 
saw  had  mischievously  thrown  mod 
over   him,  and  on  his  remonstrating, 
had  attempted  to  add  robbery  to  in- 
sult   He  was  then  al)0ut  to  join  hi? 
mother  and  sister,  who  were  st  ^jsg 
in  that  place  for  the  sake  of  the  latter^ 
health,  accompanied  by  an  elder  broth- 
er.   When  we  arrived  at  an  inn  in  tbe 
town,  I  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  se- 
vere illness,  resulting  from  a  violent 
blow  on  the  head,  of  which  I  had  been 
hitherto  unconscious,  and   in   conse. 
quence  Was  obliged  to  go  to  bed  instant-  . 
ly,  after  ordering  Samuel,  my  footman, 
to  attend  the  stranger  to  his  mother's 
residence. 

«•  The  next  momtn^,  as  I  wasmtting 
in  a  private  room,  still  suffering  from 
the  conflict,  the  dangerous  efl»cts  of 
which,  however,  had  been  averted  by 
timely  precaution,  he  entered,  ana 
with  him  his  brother,  mother,  and 
sister.  The  first  thanked  me  rather 
formally,  the  second  with  exprcssioas 
of  real  mtitude,  but  the  accents  -of 
the  third  seemed  to  thrill  my  very 
heart's  chords,  as  she  gently  assured 
me  she  should  never  foiget  my  ser- 
vices to  her  brother.  I  may  as  well 
tell  yoQ  who  they  were.     Wilhanii 
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(the  ddest,)  EdmoBdy^aid  LoMsa,  wwe 
the  children  of  a  gentleman  of  bouUI 
■dependent    f<Mtiine,  tbe  intaeet  oi 
whiofa  he  bad  bequeathed  to  his  imdow, 
tfae  prineipai  to  be  divided,    at  her 
death   among    the  sorvivoni,  except 
William,  who  bad  already  been   comr 
ionably   pcoieided   for -by  an  unde'a 
beqoe^    Edmund  was  a  junior  part. 
JMT  in  a  mercantile  firm,  to  the  fo- 
reign bUNBees  of  which  he  principaMj 
ittended.  Dorinff  the  lour  or  five  daya 
that  I  waa  coofised,!  the  viaita  of  one 
or  other  of  tbem  -never  intermitted, 
fidmund  and  liouisa  sometimes  came 
by  themselves,  or  with  thei^  mother 
mj^  unaccoo4)anied  by  William,  on 
which  occaeioiis  I  could  not  avoid  re- 
laarkiog  that  their  conversation  was 
BKxe  nnrestrained.    When    entirdy 
aoDvalescent,  I  received  an  invitation 
to  their  house,  with  which  I  wiilin|^ 
complied,  lor  their  unaieeted  soiicju 
tide  had  worn  down  a  great  deal  of 
the  growing  asperitv  of  my  disposition 
to  its  Ibnner  level,  and  a  »bw  visits 
let  me  into  their  respeotiva  cbaralsters. 
William  was  proud,  imjperions,   and 
WKJooate,  ^  his  dommeering    temper 
oinUyiDg  its^  on  aU  oppcrtnnities^ 
ID  net,  seeming  to  seek  for  them.    He 
mB  not  loqg  in  insinuating  to  me  thajt 
be  was  tbe  appointed  gutundian  of  his 
m^  coupling  with  this  piece  of  news 
sevflftl  significant  hints,  wliifih,  how- 
"fli  <f  I  did  not  pretend  to  imderatend. 
Il^:^  of  their  eflforts  to  the  con« 
tnuty,  the  others   cfxM  not  conceal 
tbe  troth  that  his  presence,  uneidigbt. 
•iiedasitwas  by  the  least  scintiUatioh 
of  rafiaial.  conversationa]     acquire- 
ments, threwa  heayy  doud  over  their 
enjoyments,   while  a- bashaw's  mai^- 
dates  could  not  iiave  required  more 
implicit  obedience  than  bis  met  with, 
oqeUy  selfish  as  I  have    sonietimes 
blown  tbem.    The  SbUow  seemed  to 
inagiQe  that  he  h%d   an  unqualified 
title  to  any  sacrifice  fiom  them.    I 
Waver  that  bis  absence  wasa  source 
of  real  gratificatico  to  me,  for  their 
ttkea    Edmund  was  quite  the  reverse 
if  this  lacture.    He  had  a  weU-culti- 
^nted   mind,  and    was   free-hearted, 
Banly,  and  gay,  without  oveisteipng 
tbi  bounds  m  reason,  his  absence  be- 
vm  precisely  the  presence  cf  the  otber. 
T^  outward  figures    were  bb  op- 
J^ ;  tbe  former  being    abort,   iU- 
Mored,  and  conceitedly  awkward ; 
while  the  latter  was  iaU,  una&ctoily 
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f^OBkA,  and  di^yed  ^  diapowtio^ 
on  iiis  handsome  countenance,  alwayp 
radiant  with  the  beams  ofgood^u- 
jnour..  Louisa  was  almost  a  temal^ 
fee-simile  of  JQdmund — a  lowness  oi 
spkits,  whiob  I  attributed  to  the  de- 
nreased  state  of  her  bealtb,  excepted. 
Mrs.  y.  the  mother  was  an  elder 
prototype,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  her 
daughter :  and  thus  I  have  sketched 
them. 

«« Our  intimacy  daily  increased,  par- 
ticularly between  Edmund  and  myacd^ 
the  finrt  friendship  I  ^d  ever  con- 
tracted. His  nobility  of  doul  toly 
broke  down  all  tbe  moody  resolqtioui 
upeb  wfaich  I  had  acted  for  a  Iqng 
time  paM,  and  i  cannot  say  that  I  was 
pained  at  departing  vom  them  in  his 
&vour.  When  fre^  firom  the  freezing 
coidness  of  WiMiam's  company,  we 
were  all  as  happy  as  similar  habits  and 
tastes  could  make  us.  As  for  the  latter, 
I  treated  him  with  civility,  and  more 
was  impossibie :  but  often  did  I  bum 
with  indignation  at  his  nM)de  of  beha- 
viour to  beings  so  infinitely  above  him 
in  evei^r  mcwal  point  of  yiew  :  and  my 
iiidignation  would  have  burst  out  into 
open*  remonstrance,  had  I  not  re- 
strained myself  by  considerations  for 
their  welfare^  He  returned  my  ci. 
yflity  ^th  supercilioueness,  which,  for 
the  same  reason,  I  passed  by  witbom 
notice ;  but  I  could  perceive  the  glance 
of  enmity  from  bei^Mtb  his  shaggy 
eyebrows. 

*•  Two  or  three  months  elapsed,  aad 
Louisa  besan  to  exhibit  manifest 
qrmptoms  of  retnming  hedth.  Pleaae^ 
as  her  mother  was  at  this  sight,  her 
matron  judgment  took  the  alarm.  She 
watched---and  found  that  these  symp- 
toms were  always  more  clearly  deve* 
loped  in  my  company.  She  next  qu^ 
tioned  h^,  and  tneir  nmtual  confidence 
proeuredthe  readv  ayowalthatl  v^bb 
not  indifierent  to  her.  The  next  time 
Edmond  and  I  were  together,  he  ob- 
served, *Mj  brother  is  certainly  the 
most  proper  person  to  depute  for  this 
purpose  ;  but  my  motber  is  so  afraid  of 
hii  viotent  temper,  that  the  disaaree. 
able  task  has  £^len  upon  me.  I  nave 
no  snspicionB--God  knowiB^  you  hai^^ 
never  given  cause  for  any — but  my 
sister's  happmess  is  risked.'  He  the^ 
explamed  that  she  had  conceived  ^ 
warm  partiality  for  me,  which,  if  not 
impeded,  wauld  increase  to  an  intense 
He  tbeietoe  b^gg^  to  b« 
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inibrmcd  whether  I  had  Wf 
iotentioiw,  m  the  insfttnt  withdrawal 
of  either  from  the  spot  mifht  prevent 
any  mischief.  Tboti^h  I  had  viewed 
LoniBa  wUh  admiration,  I  had  not  yet 
aatd  to  myself  «I  love  her.'  Ed- 
Hand's  words  aroused  me  to  the  poN 
aeption  that  I  should  be  pained   at 

rting  from  hei^— in  short,  that  I  was 
love*  My  resohition  was  imme- 
diately taken.  I  represented  to  him, 
that,  averse  as  I  should  have  been  at 
any  time  to  throw  an  obstade  in  the 
way  of  her  eooiplete  restoration  to 
health,  which  unsoocesstol  love  was 
eertainly  not  calculated  to  promote, 
I  now  felt,  in  addition,  that  my  own 
happiness  was  concerned,  and  there- 
fsre,  with  his  permission«  I  would  at 
once  assume  the  character  of  his  sister's 
intended.  I  instructed  him  in  so  much 
of  my  life  as  related  to  my  unknown 
birth  and  education ;  with  the  o^  of 
reference  to  prove  tlMLt  1  was  qualified 
to  maintain  her  in  comfort,  if  not  in 
s|dendour ;  fblly  purposing,  at  another 
opportunity,  to  nave  given  him  a  r&> 
iation  of  all  my  adventures,  but  one 
thing  or   other    delayed    it    Better, 

Erhape,  would  it  have  been  for  me 
d  I  entered  upon  it  at  the  moment, 
but — I  did  not,  Edmund  expressed 
himself  satisfied,  as  did  also  Mib.  V. 
William  alone  remained,  to  be  con- 
sulted, and  he,  after  several  growls 
of  remonstrance^  deolared  that  he 
should  .act  as  he  thought  fit,  «nd  that 
they  were  at  Nbertv  to  do  the  satne. 
The  motives  for  his  demeanour  f  could 
aot  fkthom,  unless  it  Iras  that  be  looked 
npon  me  as  a  restraint,  to  a  certain  &e* 
gree,  upon  his  brutal  fiieedom  of  ac- 
tion. However,  as  none  but  hiibself 
had  anv  objection,  Louisa  and  myself 
were  closeted,  and  fhnn  her  own  lips 
I  farard  a  warm  oonfirmaition  of  the 
hict  Though  Bdmund,  with  that 
onsuBpiciouB  jpfenerosity  ahnost  peeu. 
liar  to  himsel(  had  refrained  from  the 
hiquiries  I  courted,  William  was  not 
•0  slack,  but  as  jret  he  discovered  no 
means  of'  mischief;  however,  from 
some  hints  which  mv  servant  dropp3d, 
I  found  that  he  had  eondescended  to 
tamper  with  him,  and,  though  fear- 
less ef  any  reports  which  he  cofdd 
make,  I  was  imfignant  at  the  idea  of 
havhig  such  a  sp^  upon  me,  and  there, 
fore  &ehaTged  mm. 

««  Not  to  trouble  yoQ  with  maCtem  of 
triffiBgimpoit»s«ffioeit  tOBiy,4hatat 
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leoffth  we  aH.deptrted  for  Loadoa; 
and  now  my  story  draws  lo  a  ehm. 
Enr^itored  with  uty  felicity,  no  ganat 
nnages  <^  the  past  were  permitted  to 
intrude  upon  my  imagination,  the  oie- 
cuivences  which  marked  my  early  n^ 
sidence  in  the  metropolis  beingv  as  I 
imagined,  consigned  toobK^Nm.  Tlak*> 
ing  up  my  abode  Ibr  a  few  dayv  A 
a  tavern,  J  empbyed  myself  m  fevi. 
nishing  a  house  in  the  ootskhrts  <tf 
town,  apd  visiting  my  Louisa,  who  to- 
came  more  and  more  endeared  to  wt 
every  hear.  Edmqnd,  meanwhile 
having  gone  to  Paris,  .promieed  t» 
return  to  be  present  at  our  marriage^ 
But  my  dream  of  pleasure  lasted  not 
quite  a  week.  A  fknd  ef  earth  was 
now  in  union  with  those  invisible  dai. 
mons  who  had  previously  persecoted 
me.  William  ^fokie  appeared  diasatitf- 
fied  at  the  approacbuig  nnp^alu^ 
which,  however,  he  had  yet  devised 
no  means  to  impede :  aodlnowtraee 
his  motions  to  chagrin  at  the  InqKHd- 
ing  kMs  of  superintondence  and  com* 
mand  over  his  sister  and  the  fends  a«» 
signed  for  her  support,  and  perhaps  a 
fear  of  being  called  to  account.  Be 
that  as  it  m^y,  on  the  evemng  crfToes. 
day  week  be  came  into  the  room  where 
I  was  sitting  at  tea  with  Mrs.  V.  ani 
my  beloved,  and  eyed  me  wMi  a  look 
of  silent  eztdtation,  that  dieeonoerted 
me,  though  I  knew  toot  wlqr-  8eiD« 
unseen  moniton»*-eueh,  perhaps^  m 
Defoe  alhides  to— bade  one  prepare  fa# 
somie  cumed  e»gency/and  not  without 


««The  ^oUowing morahig,  as  I  wae 
at  breakfest  m  m^  new  habitatioiv  on 
which,  by-the.by,  I  had  entered  only  a 
couple  of  day^  who  wassho#n  iolo  the 
room  but  the  identical  MrT.  with  when 
I  had  such  unpleasant  oonknuBicatioiis 
on  a  former  occasion  t  He  seemed  to 
recognise  me  directly;  and,  m  answet 
to  my  qoeriee,  nodueed  a  wairant  to 
apprehend  Walter  GampbeD:  oil  a 
-oharffe  of  swhidKng.  I  was  thondar- 
strack  ;  and  some  moMites  passed  be- 
fore I  could  regain  self-pooDoesiflB» 
though  naturally  oonviaced  that  there 
was  another  error  of  pereoa.  Im^ 
treated  Mr.  T.  to  irive  me  some  in- 
formation. The  officer,  whose  per- 
formance of  his  painfel  duties  was  ra- 
markeble  fbr  an  absenee  of  imneoes. 
sary  harshness,  drew  a  paper  from  hit 
poefcet,  and  pointed  my  attentioii  te  a 
paragraph,   walaiag  the  public 'bf 
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i!  will  yiMi 
\  a  perMB  named  WiHer  Camp. 
Th6  concluding  Moteice  ran 
— >*He-baa  a  very  ijentiemanly 
and  pfopowowingaddfee^  m  generally 
drcMbad  in  a  bloe  coat,  dark  ironeers, 
flnd  lifbt  fpaietcoat,  and  is  eometimee 
■tteDded  by  a  man  servant,  no  doubt  a 
partner  in  bis  viUanies,  and  bas  bitber- 


tknt,  save  the  again  &tal  saunkrity  of 
iWBee,  and  some  particukrs  of  drses, 
itfimsnotapplicaUetOnie.  Iwiiiing^ 
aoodod  to  Mr.  T.'sreqneet  to  seareb 
tl»  boose ;  and  tbis  done,  proceed^ 
witb  bim  to  the  polioe-4)flice.  On  en. 
y&OBg  tbe  jaBtiee.rooin  I  was  summed 
t»0ee  William  and  mvqnoodam  fooU 
■m;  wben  tbe  wboie  trotb  flsebed 
vividly  on  my  mind.  He  was  tbe  m. 
lHiner-*-be  bMA  taken  advantage  of  tbe 
flItaMlanCy  of  names  to  gratify  bis  malice 
bj  tbe  infliction  of  tbis  disgrace  on  me. 
ne  trimnpb  wasgreater  tbnn  even  be 
bad  anticipated.  He  migbt  bave  in- 
tended  to  make  tbo  ftict  of  ay  appro, 
bsdsion  a  ground  for  insisdng  on  a 
saparatien  between  ma  and  bis  lunily ; 
bnt  be  did  not  expect  that  I  shotdd 
bave  been  pointed  oot  as  baviiv  been 
at  that  oflfee  several  years  be£ro,  in- 
the  niiae  of  Jones,  on  an  acoasation  of 
forgery.  What  endi  tbe  man  was  to 
havie  served,  is  a^secrei ;  for,  before  be 
'  1  be  called  on,  I  was  discharged  in 
Bqasnee  ef  the  respeotivn  trsdss 
who  had  been  sent  lor,  m&ai^ 
Bg  that  I  wns  not  the 
iadividaal  who  bad  defraitfed  them. 
I  hastened  from  the  ofioe  to  Mrs.  T. 
Tbe  inslant'Looisa  saw  me  she  rushed 
ta  ray  embrace^  passiooately  declaring 
that  she  conhl  not  and  did  not  give  any 
CMdit  to  tbeaiwntion  that  I  was  guil^ 
of  any  thing  wrong,  ray  appearance 
at  laige  assuhng  ber  tint  I  had  been 
wrongfollv  aooosed.  She  had  been  in^ 
fcnaed  of  what  bad  taken  place  by 
of  my  aarvants.  This  was  the  m 
of  km.  She  l>elieved  me  not  merely 
iaaoceat  <rf  tbe  present  charge,  bat  in* 
rapablo  of  any  derdiction  from  honour 
and  honesty.  I  was  uttering  my  pro- 
testatkMis  to  the  same  effect,  and  was 
ahoot  to  coonnence  a  fnrtlier  explana- 
tien,  wben  William  entered.  He  bav- 
iag  doubtless  bng«^  bebmd  to  ob- 
tam  some  particalaia  eoooerning  tbe 
ehacik  aflkir,  now  in  a  kiod  voioe  oon^ 


numdad  metaiaavethe  roam.  Idei» 
murred.  Too  cowardly  himself  to  at^ 
tempt  to  part  us,  be  called  asgistance, 
and  I  was  ejected  by  force.  In  an 
ecstasy  of  anguish  I  ran  borne — wrote 
to  Louisa  that  I  relied  on  h^  afi^otuMi 
that  she  would  not  desert  me ;  but  bad 
scarcely  dispatched  my  letter,  before 
one  war  deftvered  from  ber.  Tbera 
it  is,  read  it  yourself— I  cannot  trust 
myself  with  \V*  Saving  this,  he  pulled 
some  papers  from  tiis  pocket,  banded 
tbe  one  in  qoestion  to  me,  and  then  re. 
lapeed  into  a  Silent  fit  of  melancholy. 
Tbe   letter   was   coached   in   thaae 


"•So, 

,  <  Is  it  possible  that  you,  whom  I 
have  r^puided  ^b  deserving  of  the  love 
which  1  have  cast  away  upon  yoi^ 
should  bave  imposed  upon  my  afiection 
under  a  fictitious  name— have  been 
branded  as  a  forger,  declared  unwor. 
thy  the  societv  of  gentlemen,  and  be 
now  suspected  as  a. common  swindler  T 
Though  i^y  confidence  has,  indeed 
been  miserably  deceived,  ny  famihf 
shall  never  be  disgraced  bv  me ;  and  % 
therefore,  here  declare  all  connection 
ended  between  yourself  and  your  onca 
a&ctionate 

Tbe  infisrenoes  which  I  drew  from 
this  ^Mstle  I  will  presenthr  mentioii* 
Tb^  were  somewhat  difierent  front 
thoae  of  the  unfenamle  ohijeet  of  itu 
When  be  perceived  dwt  I  bad  read  tha 
latter  he  resamed. 

fSesroely  knowing  how  I  acted, 
I  retnned  to  their  ledgtngs— they 
were  denied  to  me.  I  determined  ta 
watch  tbe  boose,  i  did  so  till  even, 
ing,  when  the  patrol  compelled  me  to 
leave  the  spot.  I  passed  tbe  night  in 
a  keen  l^ver  of  agitation;  aim  the 
next  morning  I  again  called  at  tlje 
house*  but  was  inmtned  that  they  had 
gone  awajr  without  leaving  a  direction 
as  to  tbenr  future  abode.  I  was  dis> 
tractad,  and  remained  at  home  some 
hours,  oorapletely  stupifled  at  tbis  vio- 
Imt  breakidg  up  of  my  hopes;  and 
perhaps  had  not  recovered  from  mj 
temporaiy  lunacy  when  I  hurried  to 
the  bank,  converted  all  my  stock  into 
cash,  and,  leavmg  my  boose  and  ita 
contenta  to  theur  fate,  ascended  tbf 
fint  staga-coach  whic^  crossed  ny 
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path,  with  the  AtD  deteitnitiatioD  mtlie 
itDgaage  of  lago, 

*To  have  no  name^  since  namet  give 
gach  offence/ 

•*The  coach  stopped  about  tliirty 
miles  from  this  place,  to  which  1  pur- 
sued my  way  on  foot,  regardless  of 
whitber  my  random  steps  conducted 
me,  till  sheer  fatigue  compelled  me  to 
dedist.  I  am  not  arrived  here  eighteen 
hours  before  the  want  of  a  name  in- 
volves me  again  in  trouble.  My  in* 
difference  made  me  act  as  1  did ;.  but 
you  know  the  rest."    . 

Here  he  concluded  his  narrative. 
I  could  not  but  admire  the  singulari- 
ties of  his  adventures,  though  easily 
perceiving,  as  I  doubt  not  my  readers 
have  perceived,  that  his  own  sensi- 
dveness  had  a  considerable  share  in 
his  afflictions.  I  hinted  to  htm  my 
opinion  that  Lotiisa's  letter  did  not 
contain  a  real  portraiture  of  her  feel- 
ings, and,  moreover,  that  it  was  a 
foh^ed  one.  My  reason  for  this  sup- 
position was  fbunded  on  the  curious 
style  in  which  it  was  indited;  for  I! 
considered  it  impoBsiblo  titat  any  wo- 
man, possessed  of  those  burning  sen. 
timents  of  love  which  she  entertained, 
djould  write  freely  without  betraying' 
some  lingerin|[s  of  afiectibn.  His 
countenance  brightened  for  a  moment 
at  the  idea.  He  then  shook  his  head 
mounifully,  and  remarked,  ><How. 
ever  that  may  be.  she  is  now  beyond 
my  reach.  Her  neart  will  be  brdceo, 
aiid  I  care  not  to  sunrivew  I  will 
write  to  EdmtuMH  and  implore  hlft' 
calm  consideration.  I  will  meet  him 
if  I  can ;  and  then — ^if  the  worst  be- 
fiills — the  universe  may  collapse  and 
crush  me  without  extracting  a  groan.^' 
His  mind  was  wrought  up,  even  in  its 
appearance  of  quiet,  to  a  pitch  of  al- 
most ungovernable  excitement.  I 
proffered  my  senrices  to  him.  He 
replied,  <<  When  I  came  here,  it  was 
with  the  intention  of  holding  mjrself 
at  variance  with  all— to  doubt  every 
one  and  trust  none,  so  that  what  share 
of  tranquillity  time  might  bestow  might 
be  entu-ely  at  my  own  command — to 
have  associated  only  as  it  were  at  a 
distance  \  but  your  generosity  has  de- 
feated  the  execution  of  this  design, 
and  obliges  me  to  believe  that  you  are 
sincere  m  your  offers  of  personal  ex- 
ertions in  elucidating  the  matter ; 
and,  though  dubious  of  your  succch, 


I  am  equaOy  gntelBd  to  you.'  Pudon 
me  for  saying  that  I  have  no  anzie^  i 

on  the  subject  The  keenest  agoof 
that  £Ue  can  inflict  I  have  suflbred ; 
and,  as  it  has  deadened  me  to  all  seosa 
of  pleasure,  so  it  has  prepared  me 
agamst  any  farther  pain,  by  makuiff 
me  insensible  to  either."  He  then 
added  that  he  should  go  abroad  again ; 
but  promised,  at  my  earnest  desire,  to 
inform  me  of  his  movements. 

A  day  or  tv^o  subaequentlyv*  Mr. 
CampbeU,  if  so  I  mav  call  him,  took 
advantage  of  a  Dutch  lugger,  whicb  i 

had  been  driven  into   the  bay,  vaSt  \ 

nearly  stranded  by  stress  of  weathett  i 

ttiengage  a  passaj^  with  the  captain 
to  Rotterdam;  We  applied  to  arranfls, 
with  Mr.  W.,  the  magistrate,  -^o 
bad  written  to  the  London  o6kera  as 
he  hid  threatened,  and  received  for 
answer  that  the  description  cone- 
sponded  to  that  of  a  person  who  hasl 
been  in  theu-  bands,  but  that  they  had 
no  further  busmess  with  him.  M3F 
deposit  waa-  forthwith  reoonsigned  to 
me,  the  justice  congratulating  himseif- 
upon  his  discernment ;  and  haviitt  seen 
this  high.minded,  but  smgulariy  un- 
fortunate individual  depart,  I  prepared, 
for  my  own  return,  with  the  full  d^ 
temrination  to  use  the  most  strenuooB 
exertion^  to  clear  up,  and  if  possible, 
dispel,  the  mystery  winch  huag  ow 
him. 

The  yerj  next  roomingv  as  I  mm 
sittmg  in  Mr.  B.'s  parlour,'  duly  ae- . 
contred  for  the  joomev,  and  awaitiog 
only  the  eonveyimoe  ttat  wu  to  tak» 
me  part  of  the  distance^  a  post-efaaisa 
drove  rapidly  to  the  door,  and  two 
ladies  descended  from  it,  both  Toong 
and  handsome,  but  an  aahj  paleneii^' 
overspread  the  beautihil  fealaros  of 
one  of  them,  which  denoted  very  oeo^ 
siderable  mental  exhanstioo.  Siie  wa» 
conducted  by  her  compaaion  and  Mrs. 
B.  ihto  the  parlour,  in  an  almost 
insensible  condition— I,  of  course,  not 
being  slack  in  any  assistance  I  wfM. 
affora.  When  she  was  restored  a 
little,  the  two  ladies  oommuned  awfailo 
between  themselves,  and  then  the 
other,  addressing  the  landlord,  askod 
if  a  8tran((er  named  Campb^l  had 
been  at  his  inn.  Mr.  B.  made  tiM 
only  reply  that  he  could  make,  that  a 
person  who  refused  to  give  his  name, 
and  was  angry  at  being  urged  on  the- 
point,  had  certainly  been,  theie;  but 
ne  dared  say  that  gentleman  (o 
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me)  coM  tdl  them  mmeihiag.  Oa  Mmwid  of  thi  < 
Wiiig  thu9  difeetly  alluded  toi  I  beg.  tm«d,  bowe?«r,  l»  mnde  ha  vigK. 
ftd  to  Ju»w  if  I  bad  the  boooiir  ei  iaDee»  and  her  fint^impnlse  was  to 
ipeakkig  to  Miaa  Looiaa.  V^  apo-  ratt  to  Mr.  C'e  houae,  where  tbt 
lyiaing  for  my  rudeoeaa  on  aecoual  domeatica  were  atiU  remainiiig;  bm 
at  the  uigeocy  of  tiie  oocaaioB.  They  from  thea  abe  aacertaiaed  no  more 
HFore  atartlad  at  the  queattoa»  and  Miaa  than  that  Mr.  C.  bad  not  beea 
Vi,  for  abe  it  cenaialj  waa,  being  too  tb»e»  to  their  gr«at  wonder,  for  aomt 
Boeh  agitated  to  lepJy,  bar  friendy  cold-  daya  paat  Her  next'atep  waa  to  tbt 
]y  overooming  her  own  timidity»  an^  ^Hceoffice,  where  she  fortunately 
awarod  in  the  affirmative.  In  truth*  qmC  Mr.  T^  who  politely  inftnm. 
tfaay  were  now  alarmed  at  the  atep  ed  her  that  he  waa  ignorant  of  Mr. 
they  had  ti^n.  Having  requeeted  P.'a  preaeni  reaidence;  but  that  a 
the  fiavour  of  their  company  to  a  pn«  letter  had  been  aent  from  a  magistrate 
mte  room,  and  waiving  every  idea  of  at  ■  » giving  an  account  of  a  atcan* 
4aparting  for  the  preaent,  I  entered  ger,  whom  be  bad  thought  proper  t» 
into  aoch  particulars  aa  I  conaiderul  detein  till  he  heard  from  bun,  (Mr. 
neceasary,  my  fair  auditors  liatening  T^).  the  .  daacnptioB  very  eloeel^ 
with  teaifttl  attention;  but  when  I  applying  to  Mr.  C.  Her  dotermK 
mentiooed  that  Mr.  Campbell  M  let  nation  waa  at  once  ioed.  FearM 
off  for  Rottenlam,  Louiaa,  auddenlr  ojf  detention  if  ahe  went  home,  she 
atarting  np^  energetically  esdaimec^  proceeded  to  her  eoawi  and  intimate 
^Then  we  must  go  to  Rotterdam  friend  Miaa  M^  her  pieaent  compan*- 
direetly,  love."  With  considerable  ion,  to  aeek  her  aasiatance.  With 
ifficulty  I  gently  calmed  her*  but  the  devotion  of  ainoera  friendship, 
pmcipallv  by  pledsinff  myself,  that  MiaaM.  inatantly  aoaented,  and  a  note 
the  fiiat  letter  which  T  received,  pur.  having  been  poated  to  Mrs.  V^  with 
aoaat  to  his  promiae,  should  be  put  the  least  posaible  delay  these  two 
htfo  her  own  lianda,  and  that  I  would  amiable  onea  aei  out  on  their  love 
lake  care  to  forward  any  eomm|inica.>  dzpediiioii.  ^ 

tien  ahe  might  wiah  to  send  him.  We  portaed  our  way  without  any 
Thia  relieved  her  in  aorae  degree  from  remarkable  accident,  eicept  when 
the  weight  of  amdety  and  uncertainty  about  halfway  observing  a  post-chaiae 
mder  whiah  ahe  had  laboured,  and  dashing  by  w  at  full  apeod,  towarda 
abe  consented  to  leave  the  aftir  to  the  quarter  we  were  leaving.  On 
■e,  with  the  most  enchanting  esprea-  reaehuig  London  I  escorted  Misa 
aiona  of  gratitnda  V.  to  her  borne,  in  which,  however, 

'      We  rehnained  that  night  at  the  inn,   were  neither  her  laother  nor  Wilhanb 

rdy  Id  the  aatiafriction  of  Mr.  Edmund  had  joined  them  from  Parii^ 
who  ckariUMy  pleaded  <«  that  aod«ll  three,  aa  the  servants  told  ns^ 
the  young  ladies  would  be  much  the  had  hurried  after  her  to— ^  William 
better  for  it'^^and  himself.  The  en-  heaping  the  bitterest  imprecations 
aaiag  morning  we  commeoaed  our  upon  her  for  the  trouble  ahe  wae 
iaamey  hooMwaids,  both  my  charm-  giving  him.  It  was  arrai^^  in  con- 
mg  and  unexpected  compamona  com-  aequence,  that  I  ahould  not  communi- 
antting  themaelvea  to  my  charge,  oate  with  ber  dire^»  but  only  through 
Bnrii^  our  progreas,  and  in  the  eoorae  the  medium  of  Miaa  M^  «e  in  all 
af  eaovematioo,  wfaich^  aa  might  he  probability  she  would  be  a^ain  doomed 
anueasoJ,  was  almost  confined  to  the  to  atrict  seduaioB  when  m  the  power 
artnact  of  Mr.  C^  they  fovonred  me  of  her  brother,  which  happened  mm 
with  a  detail  of  the  meana  by  which  very  fow  hours  after, 
they  bad  obtained  a  ahie  to  the  place  In  the  mean  time  I  devoted  myself 
of  hia'ietreat.  For  several  dayaefter  ta  my  promised  e&rts.  My  fint  oh* 
the  abrapt  disaaiswl  of  her  betrothed,  ject  waa  to  find  the  clerk  who  eaahed 
Lonsa  V.  had  been  .f^idly  aeelud.  the  check,  and  in  thia  I  had  little  dif. 
ed  by  her  brother  William,  by  whoae  fieuky,  aa  abo  Jn  inducing  him  to  ac 
berhmia  threaii  she  had  beee  coaa-   company   me   m   kicking  after  the 


peDad   to  write  the   letter  inaarted  ticket-porter  abowe  mentioned.    Whie 

aheve»  and  by  whoea  ordeia  the  baa^  tbna  engaged,  a  deapoadia^f  letter  «w 

leoMeal  had  been  ^bcted.    AH  the  rivedfrom  Mr.  C.  at  Rotterdam,  stat. 

fiieitjF   attowed  hat  was   to  aaprwa  iegtha^  he  had  written  to  Bdmond; 
29^ 
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but  tbelatter'tiilMeeeonvitMaiigbiiik  his,  tboogli  it  htd  been  dsmped  by 
that  be  was  deteitad  by  tbtem  aH,  he  imagiiied  dinppoiDtment,  returned 
urged  me  to  ceaae  to  tronble  myedf  witii  renewed  ardour.  The  ad^^eiu 
about  a  person  who  had  no  kmg  r  any  tnree  of  his  Kfe  were  repeated,  so  that 
tbihg  to  gain  from  the  world's  opinton.  any  chance  of  further  miennderstaad* 
He  of  ooune  was  not  aware  of  Ed-  ing  might  be  removed ;  and  I  shottlj 
mund's  absence.  This  letter  I  ibr-  had  the  pleasore  of  acting,  by  paKi^ 
warded  to  Louisa  by  Miss  M.,  who  cular  desire,  as  &ther  to  the  exceUedt 
was  still  allowed  intercourse  with  Louisa  at  the  performance  of  their 
her.  Through  the  same  channel  f  nuptials.  I  then,  as  Mr.  C.'s  at^ 
obtained  one  from  her,  which  I  en-  tomey^  Hied  a  bill  in  Chanceiy  agwm* 
dosed  in  my  own  reply,  in  which  I.  Wiltiam,  and,  as  I  expected,  discover, 
entreated  hun  to  sustain  himself  a  ed  that  he  had  been  making  rather 
abort  time  longer ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  friee  with  the  money  under  his  ma» 
Louisa'a  letter  encouraged  him  to  do  nagement.  The  solicitations  of  his 
sa  J  iamOy,  however,  prevented  an  exteo* 

My  search  after  the  ticket-porter  stve  exposure  of  his  conduct  to  his 
being  at  length  suoeessfel,  by  promises  siater  and  Mr.  C. 
of  reward  tot  the  benefit  of  his  testi^  My  satisibclion  at  this  fortunate 
mon^Tf  I  procured  a  description  of  the  issue  of  my  endeavours,  however,  wan 
individual  Who  sent  him  with  the  not  thus  to  be  completed.  I  vrais  dee. 
draft— a  descriptioD  as  unlike  that  of  thied  to  be  the  gratified  agent  of  another 
my  unfortunate  client  as  is  the  simi-  intercstmg  discovery.  Some  weeks 
knly  of  a  greuy  Rottentot  to  a  after  the  marriage  whilst  m  my  oflio^ 
dnnese.  He  said  the  gentleman  in  one  of  the  clerks  uriiered  mto,  my 
question  had  fyfen  Inm,  besides  money,  room  an  eklerly  gentleman-  of  foreign 
employment  m  Walet ,  where  he  had  appearance.  Save  his  countenance,  on 
remained  three  or  four  months,  so  that  which  the  lines  of  grief  and  care  were 
the  man  was  efiectually  preduaed  from  strongly  drawn,  he  bore  no  ngns  of 
knowing  what  had  transpired  in  Lon-  advanced  age,  the  freedom  of  his 
don.  To  make  <«as8unhce  doubly  movements  being  apparently  unim^ 
sure,"  I  next  tried  to  find  out  Jones,  peded  by  corporeal  debility.  After 
but  here  1  failed ;  he  no  longer  had  a  an  apologising  preface,  he  desired  to 
seat  in  the  House,  and  had  fied  kom  see  the  gendeman  who  had  exerted 
the  country  to  avoid  arrest  l^tisfied,  himself  so  much  hi  the  Sooes  and 
notwithstanding,   that    I  could    now  check     transaction.       My    acknow- 

Sove  Mr.  C.'s  innocence^  I  called  on  ledgment  that  I  was  the  party,  brought 
rs  v.,  and  before  the  redoubtable  forth  an  entreaty  that  I  would  imme- 
William  and  Edmund,  Whom  1  now  diately  lead  him  to  that  Mr.  d  as 
aaw  for  the  first  time,  Louisa  and  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  he  wan 
Miss  M.,  I  related  my  discoveries.  his  own  son.    It  was  so.    It  waa  tb» 

I  need  not  dihite  upon  the  gratifica-  father  of  my  friend  vnth  whom  I  was 
tion  felt  by  ail  but  William,  who  be-  now  conyerdl^.  He  was  a  native  of 
gan  to  make  some  savage  remarks,  in-  France,  in  which  countiy  he  had 
terspersed  with  threats;  but  having  made  a  small  fortune  as  a  merchant^ 
be^i  used  to  bullies  professionally,  1  with  which  he  escaped  to  England, 
toon  quieted  hhn  by  counter-threata.  during  ihe  convulsionB  wliich  brolce 
Mr.  C.  having  obeyed  my  summons  out  were,  prompted  to  tins  coursd  by 
to  London,  the  magistrates  kindly  per-  the  same  terrors  which  led  so  many  of 


mitted  another  examination,  at  which 
the  ticket-porter  unequivocally  de- 
dared  that  he  wab  not  the  person  who 
had  enq>loyed  hhn,  and  gave  other 
Evidence,  which  caused  the  magistrates 
tbemsdv6s  to  congratulate  Mr.  C, 
and  to  express  their  rttrret  that  Jones 
was  out  of  their  jurismction.  IBs  in- 
tercourse with  Louisa  wa«  of  course 
resumed,  I  uaklertakfaig  to  faoM  WO- 
liam  in  check.  She  hid  demoniArated 
that  her  love  had  never  abated^  ttd 


bis  countrymen  to  become  emigrantSi 
In  this  country  he  married  an  orpdaik 
against  the  consent  of  her  relatiOM^ 
whose  sanction  to  the  match  was  refuse 
ed,  not  on  tfie  score  of  property,  for' 
sbe  had  none,  but  because  tneir  3<M 
BuH  pride  resented  the  conneetidtt 
with  a  Frenchman.  He  lived  m  Bt^ 
fonishire,  in  the  utmost  enjoyment  that 
love  and  domeatic  comfort  co^ik!  nf- 
fotd,  tin  left  a  sorrowful  widower  by 
Ifae  d<Mtth  of  his  w^  a  few  montha 
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after  the  Inrth  of  a  ho?^  when  the  an- 
releBting  hdBtdity  oi  on  wife's  rela- ' 
-tioDs   seenied   to  increase.      Before 
iveive  raoDths  had  elapsed,  they  pro. 
eivedy  upder  the  arbitrary  and  indis 
criniinate  ^rstem  pursued  by  GK>7ero* 
meot  at  thai  period  toWards  aliens,  a 
DereiQptory  oflkial  order  to  hira   to 
leave  the  kingdom  within  an  assigned 
time.     RelDctant  to  expose  his  child 
to   the   hardships   of  a  vojage,  and 
traeting  to  be  enabled  to  return  soon, 
he  determined  on   consigning  ]bam  to 
the  care  of  two  of  his  wife's  friends, 
who  akoe  had  remained  attached 'to 
her,  with  further  directions  as  to  Mr. 
E.,  in  whose  integrity  he  had  every 
confidence,  as  the  reader  is  already 
aware,  in  case  anything  serioos  should 
happen  to  himself.     His  desire    for 
the  c4HicealmeBt  of  the  father's  name 
arose  from  a  fear  lest  liis  foreign  ex- 
traction   should    operate    against  the 
child   while  under  the  pn^ction  of 
strangers.      Having  provided  the  i)e- 
omsite  funds  for  tliese  purposes,  he 
departed  with  a  heavy  heart  for  Ame- 
rica, taking  with  him  a  portion  of  his 
ffoperty.    On  the  passage,  the  vessel 
was  captured  by  a  French  privateer, 
in  which  he  was  carried  to  Guada^ 
knqie,  where  he  was  robbed,  of  his 
money,  and  compelled,  under  a  threat 
«f  instant  death,  for  being  found  on 
board  an  enemy's  ship,  to  enter  the 
sffmy.     For  years  he  endured  innu- 
merable privations  in  tbo  progress  of 
the  war,  till  at  length  he  efiected  his 
passage  to  America.    Reduced  to  po- 
verty,  his  only  bonsolation  was  that 
he  laid  provided  for  his  son,  on  whose 
account  he  repeatedly  wrote  to  I/>n- 
doD,  but  without  gaining  any  intelh- 


gence ;  his  letteis  probably  never  ar- 
rived. His  active  mind,  however, 
found  means  of  subsistence,  and  he  at 
la0t  again  accumulated  a  okoderate  m- 
dependency,  and,  en  the  final  deokh 
ration  of  peace  in  1815,  Le  L.  directed 
his  whole  attention  to  the  recovefy 
of  his  Booi  and  this  search  had  ea- 
fftged  him  in  various  parts  for  thd 
last  several  years.  While  at  Paris^ 
siclj^  at  heart,  and  despairing  of  ever 
beholdmg  his  child,  he  overteard  some 
Enghshmen  in  a  coffeehouse  diseoon* 
ing  about  the  affiur  t)f  the  dieek* 
Of  them  be  immediately  made  iAqm- 
ries,  the  residt  of  which  was  his  visit 
tome. 

The  reader  will  believe  me  that  ray 
joy  wte  not  iofsrior  >ta  that  of  the 
father  or  son  at  the  interview  whioh 
immediatelv  followed  the  father's  visit 
to  me.  AlV  (accept  William,  who 
was  unregrettedly  absent,)  includin|f 
Miss  M.,  were  deeply  aflfected  at  tins 
consummation  of  their  happiness  ; 
while  my  Hsdings  were  suc^  tb^  i 
intemdiy  hoped  for  such  another  op- 
polrtunity  of  rescuing  worth  from  uba 
merited  opprobrium. 

Mr.  0.  obtained  the  proper  legal 
peimisBioB  to  assume  his  fotber*s 
name,  Le  L.  And  now  my  tale  m 
ended,  unless  some  of  my  very  inqui^ 
sitive  readers  may  wish  to  know  wiuit 
beoame  of  Miss  M.  ^I  will  gratify 
their  curiosity  at  the  risk  of  the  chwge 
of  egotism.  Her  merits  and  afibction 
displayed  on  behalf  of  her  friend  were 
not  lost  on  me.  I  solieited  her  hand. 
She  is  my  wife  ;  and  I  for  one  can  so* 
lemnly  aver,  that  1  have  no  cause  to 
regret  my  enooonter  with  the  Nami- 
lim.Maii. 
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Uvs  mtt  aifment  agaust 
iomwruSity  of  tiM  muI,  which 
have  never  «eeB  advanced  bj  any 
phttoaopher*  ancient  or  modern,  ii  the 
•ntence  oif  the  practice  of  cournng. 
Iteeeou  barely  compalible  with  any 
theory  of  a  reasoning  and  thinking 
pffinciple^  that  three,  or  ibor,  or  any 
■definite  namber  of  men,  abonld  ride 
with  the  gravity  of  a  judge's  proee»- 
sion  across  sundry  fields  and  mea- 
dows^ in  a  bitter  day  of.  December,  pp 
oae  furrow  and  down  another,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  to  death  a  timid 
creature  with  long  hind-l^ ;  and 
calliDg  this  dismal  ooenpation  l^  the 
honoured  name  of  sport  The  only 
rational  excuse  for  it  is  the  ez^knce 
o(  hare  soup;;  but  this,  we  subnut,  is 
a  justification  of  the  act  of  .kiJImg  the 
unfortunate  ingredient  in  that  delect* 
able  concoction,  but  can  surely  be  no 
afgument  in  faiKiur  of  the  modus  in 
am.  Mutton  broth— not  the  misera* 
ble  extract  of  nothingness  which  the 
English  dignify  with  thpt  name,  bet 
the  true  genuine  Scottish*  didb,  inferior 
only  to  nodge-podge— mutton  toth, 
we  repeat,  is  also  a  viand  .of  eoctraor. 
dinaiy  merit ;  and  yet,  though  we 
hear  metaphorically  of  gentlemeo 
killin|^  their  own  mutton,  we  never 
read  m  tale  or  history  of  any  gentle- 
man  killing  his  own  sheep.  Imagine 
a  multitude  of  individuals,  booted  and 
spurred,  proceeding  into  a  meadow, 
^  with  half  a  score  of  bull-dogs  or  mas- 
tifl^  and  at  sight  of  the  sl^tatland 
simple  physiognomy  of  a  Southdown, 
hallooing  and  careering  with  all  their 
might,  till  the  woolly  victim  was  me- 
tamorphosed into  mutton  by  the  teeth 
of  the  aforesaid  dogs :  and  then  ima- 
gine them  returning  after  this  achieve- 
ment, not  exactly  perhaps  in  triumph, 
but  with  the  lesser  honours  of  an  ova- 
tion ;  and  having  ima^ned  these  and 
other  incidents  <tf  a  similar  kind,  in- 
form us— Qot  forgetting  the  prepay, 
ment  of  the  penby  postage— 4n  what 
material  respect  sheep-coursinff  would 
difibr  from  nare-coursing.  The  am. 
mals,  to  be  sure,  difibr ;  but  not  in  a 
venr  great  degree,  fioth  unresisting, 
both  cowardly  to  a  proverb,  boSi 
harmless,  and  both  seen  to  best  ad- 
vantage in  a  tureen.  It  is  a  strong 
proof  of  the  innate  worthlessness  even 
ofhare-Jkunttfil^,  that  the  best  known 


song  m  its  praise  has  reeonse  to  the 
heathen  gods  to  eke  out  the  seantineeB 
of  its  su^ect.  Whenever  an  author 
brings  in  Jupiter  amd  Apolks  you  may 
depend  upon  it  he  is  reduced  to  his  last 
shifts ;  and  as  George  Alexander  Ste- 
vens empties  the  wMe  of  liempri^re's 
DietionuT  into  his  chant  on  **  Hunt* 
ing  the  Hare,"  we  may  feel  pretty 
sure  that  ins  inspiration  ie  fi^se^  and 
his  raptures  affected.  The  best  that 
can  be  skid  for  it  is  contained  in  a 
song  of  which  we  can  recall  only  one 
stanza ;  but  that  stanza  contains  k 
simple  confession  in  the  second  Hne^ 
which,  so  fkt  from  being  counteilia- 
laaced  m  the  remainder,  receives  a 
dreadful  corroboration  intlie  finale. 

•*  Are  we  to  ahtver  here  til  day  7 
Zomids !  there  is  no  pleasure  in  it. 

Hark,  haric  \  away  I.  Give  her  fair  play  ! 
DuU  for  an  honr,  and  mad  for  a  minote.** 

A  charminff  state  of  existence  thm 
where  the  chief  end  of  man  is  declared 
to  be  the  chance  of  first  startinjg  « 
March  hare,  and  then  for  one  minute 
equalling  it  in  insanity. 

<*Poor  it  the  triumph  0*6r   the  thnid 

hare— 
The  ptak  full  epeBing  vafioo%  the  ^Ihril 

honi' 
Resounded  from  the  hills,  the  neighiD^ 

■teed 
Wild  for  the  ohase,  and  the  food  hnni- 

er's  shont 
O'er  a  weak,  harmleai,  flying  creature^ 

— aU 
Mix'd  ID  mad  tumult  and  discordant 

joy  !" 

So  that  we  hope  we  have  -effbctually 
proved  from  every  consideration,  hu- 
man and  divine,  prosaic  and  poetical, 
that  coursing  the  hare  is  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  madman,  s^d  hunting  the 
hare  the  base  gratification  of  a  savage. 
What  shall  we  say  t)f  the  fox  ?  A 
little  better,  but  not  much.  We  grant 
that  the  mere  excitement  of  careerioff 
on  a  good  horse  through  a  *«leyel 
champaign,"  ndt  undiversified  with 
hedge  and  ditch,  is  itself  a  fine  thing 
—the  hounds  in  cry,  the  huntsman's 
hallo^  and  the  consciousness  of  speed 
and  power,  are  very  stirring  appeals 
—but  yet,  afier  att,  what  are  we 
all  assembled  for  T  The  morning  is 
raw  and  cM ;  the  cover  is  fifteen 
miles  torn  home— dowA  from  every 
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ttmddy  lane  oome^o&e  or  t#o  stxirts- 
tten;  balls  aod  park^disembogrue  their 
inhabitaiits  as  we  pass — orators,  ma- 
fiatmtes,  legislatcnrs,  tend  onwards  to 
one  point ;  and  we  think  we  perceive, 
OD  steady  brown  Worses,  two  or  per- 
haps three  uncomtnonly  8c4ate4ook- 
hag  ffenilemen,  not  altogether  anltke 
eiap&ins,  to^e  hunt 

Neither  age  or  sex  is  spared,  as  we 
read  in  the  accounts  of  captured  cities  { 
old  men  and  boys»  young  men  and 
ttaidei»^-aU  obey  the  call;  and»at 
hst,  by .  half-past  ten,  a  couple  of  bun- 
Ired  people — of  all  ranks,  olaSBeS)  and 
degrees  of  raen^r-are  eollected  at  the 
fmce  of  meetingi^and  anxious  for  tfie 
commeneeiaent  of  the  sport  The' 
iqgs  are  thrown  into  a  small  plantiU 
tion— the  hunttmen  and  whippers-in 
fiance  momentarily  at  the  eiia  oi*  the 
iifibrent  alleys,  as  they  watch  how  the 
hounds  are  working^al^  eyes  are  di- 
rected to  the  plantation,  all  bridles  are 
held  tight  m  han^ — and  at  last*  after 
OM  or  two  ineffective  barks,  a  load' 
dear  Toiee  bursts  out  from  an  old  dog ; 
the  huntsman  gives  the  hallo,  spurs 
tie  clapped  into  the  flanks  of  every 
fteed,  a  great  msb— a  dash  tbroogti 
the  nearest  hedge— and  away  t  away 
o^er  field  and  ndlow,  goes  the  whole 
naltitude,  seeing  nothings  hearing 
Bothin^,  but  tearing  on — on— qo^ 
ii  if  It  were  a  race,  wherein  it  was 
an  arranged  thing  that  the  devil 
ihottld  take  the  hindmost  In  half.an- 
hoor  how.  difibreat  is  the  lace  of  the 
Montiy  1— Dotted  bate  and  there  a 
fcw  red-coatB  are  still  to  be  seen,  like 
skraggters  from  an  advancing  armj 
-^mce  and  solitude  resume  their 
sseient  sway  over  the  cover  at 
the  hiirs  side ;  and  &r  off  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  in  one  compact  mass; 
which  you  could  cover  with  a -table- 
efetb,  are  the  hounds,  the  hunts- 
men, and  seven  or  eight  of  the  fore, 
most  riders.  On  iSej  go-^break- 
ing  into  quiet  domahis  with  their 
lood  halloM,  miles  from  where  they 
started.  The  peasantry,  following  the 
pbugh  or  harrows,  look  on  them 
traaaed,  as  thundering  forward  they 

et  themselves  for  a  moment  close 
them,  and  the  next  are  at  the 
other  side  of  the  meadow.  Horses 
now  begin  to  tire— one  reposes  in  a 
ditch — anotimr  enjoys  the  rural  amaae- 
stent  of  swinging  on  a  gate,  though, 
«i  several  of  the  top  spikes  are  run 
mtm  its  bowete,  yoa  caa't  help  woik 


dsring  at  its  seleotkm  of  sodi  an  oc- 
cupation. The  run  has  now  lasted 
three  hour«— the. riders  have  displayed 
incredible  ardour  in  chasing  an  invi^ 
sible  object;  for  not  one  in  twenty  has 
cat^ht  a  «ngle  ^impse  of  the  fugitive 
— aiid  four  men,  including  the  hunter 
man,  at  last  ride  up  to  the  neighbour^ 
hood  Of  a  windmill  in  a  different 
county,  vnd  with  some  difficulty  rescna 
a  small  busby  substance  covered  with 
red  hair  from  the  throats  of  the  dqgi^ 
whieli  have  swallowed  al)  the  othMor 
component  parts  of  the  defunct  Rey* 
nard.  And  with  the  foil  persuasksi 
that  this  is  ample  compeniation  fot 
time,  money,  and  labour,  tb6y  betaln 
themsMves  as  rapidly  as  poesible  to 
their  re^ective  hometf,  to  prepare  for 
a  similar  occu[Mttion  on  the  followinf 
day.  This  is  fox-hflmtmg*  We  grant 
there,  is  something  ia  it,  and;  to  those 
who  enter  into  the  science  of  it,  tiat 
it  almost  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a 
reasonable  pursuit  Besides,  the  feat 
m  noxioasi  and  has  few  good  qualities 
to  rteommend  him;  bnt  stili,  hew 
tame,  how  poor,  how  noeicitinf, 
tomparod  to  what  we  read  of  in  other 
lands  !  But  some  jolly  fox-huntii^ 
sqou«  will  say,  <<  Read  of! — who  cares 
what  yon  Mad  of  1— «  litde  thing  looks 
very  well  in  a  book."  We  are  liol 
quite,  so  sore  of  that,  it  would  be  a 
mighty  clever  book  that  would  mska 
a  review  in  Hyde  Park  as  ma^ificettl 
as  Wat^rioa  We  rather  believe  that 
books  never  jnve  half  vivid  enough 
impcessioiid  eiuier'  of  hunts  or  battte 
As  for  as  we  are  cone^med,  we  woidd 
rather  see  a  donkey  race  than  read  of 
Eclipse  ;  rather  see  a  Idcrimmage  with 
the  new  pdiee  thai!  read  of  ThemMH 
pylflB  ;-~Mit  all  we  at  jN-esent  contend 
for  isf  the  woiiderful  mferiori^  of  all 
accounts  of  fox-hunting  to  the  descripii 
tions  of  other  and  nobler  sports  ;  and 
this  by  no  means  arises  from  a  de&i 
ciency  in  the  recorders  of  such  home 
incidents^  The  sporting  magazines, 
Old  and  New,  contain  son^e  of  the  besi 
writing  of  the  present  day— NimrOd 
himself  is  an  aomirable  author  ;  and 
the  followers  of  Nimrod,  who  are  no 
incoi^iderable  number,  handle  the  pen 
as  knowingly  as  the  bridle.  Bat  aH 
their  talent  and  all  their  enthusiasm 
wont  da  Fox-hunting  kicks  the 
beam,  and,  as  compared  with  nobler 
doings,  is  scarcelv  indeed  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  hare-hunting.  We 
are  aoi  going  to  speak    of  ikf^ 
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mad  hm  Md  iportv;  fiir,  in  wr  own 
■cmte  opinioQ,  foz-kuntiiig  is  in- 
initalj  lupedor.  Notbia^  ca»  be 
more  deiMMte  or  leai  impiruig  than 
eoe  of  his  canpaigu  against  the 
^ean-Hio  trusty  horse,  no  rattling 
gallop,  no  sociality,  no  eotbosiasm — 
we  should  prefer  shooting  'coons  and 
'possums  with  our  friend  Col<Miel 
Crockett  Nor  are  we  going  to  al- 
hide  to  Charles  Watertoo*  and  his  ex. 
ploits  with  the  alligators.  Unpleasant 
is  fozohnnting  Would  be  in  a  country 
Mi  of  ^one.#alii^  with  a  ninaway 
boise^  and  the  soent  breast«high»  we 
should  eeosidsr  it  the  nleasantest  of  all 
eaJDyments*  comparea  to  the'  rough 
tiot  of  the  Yorkshire  squire.  Nor  ar^ 
we  gomg  to  inflict  on  our  readers  the 
pompous  descriptions  of  Hungariaa 
er  Bohemian  huntings  where  wcireB 
are  attacked  hy  actual  regiments  in 
ftdl  military  array,  commanded  by 
eolooek^  and  led  on  aooordmg  to  the 
nries  of  war.  We  lay  it  down  as  a 
Nde  at  starting,  hi  the  CMaparisoa  we 
make,  that  tie  sportsmen  sbaU  be 
Unghsh  gentlemen,  and  that  the  sport 
shab  be  conducted  in  the  noUe  and 
fenerous  spirit  that  only  English  ^en- 
tiemen  seem  qualified  to  bring'  mto 
their  amusements,  as  well  as  into  theb 
loftier  pursuits.  They  shatt  rebte  thdr 
adventures  in  their  own  language ;  and, 
before  we  are  done,  we  doubt  not  that 
Nimrod  will  bare  to  look  sharp  to  his 
laxirels.  We  go  to  our  own  gallant 
•mmtoyujsu  in  the  three  presidencies ; 
desiring  it  to  he  understood  that  from 
tfce  e}Mthet  ^efieni;  we  by  no  means 
ezchMie  the  dvMians  of  the  service. 
High  courage  flourishes  m  a  jacket  cf 
nay  colour.  Lnckily,  for  our  purpose, 
our  friendly  neighbour  Colonel  W., 
before  returning  to  India,  left  us  bis 
fiivoorite  book— tiiree  neatly  boundj 
tfam  volumes— no  name  on  the  back, 
but  withal  of  a  certam  indescribable 
appearance,  which  told  us  at  a  ^hmoe 
tmit  they  n<*ither  contained  criticisms 
nor  sermons.  We  opened  one,  and  on 
tiw  title-psge  we  saw — 

••  THE    ORIENTAL    SPORTING 

MAGAZINE. 
Bombay :  Printed  for  the  Proprietors,  at 
the  Courier  Prese,  by  Shreecruetna  Ja- 
fonnathjee  Prabhoo,  Hindoo,  of  No.  16, 
Pallow  Street,  without  the  Fort." 

And  very  welj.  printed  it  is,  O  Jagon. 
nathjee  Prabhoo  1  consideri^  that  you 
aie  probably  ignorant  of  TattenalP^ 


and  Newmaricet,  and  tlmt  yeor  mother 
would  certainly  have  faieen  somewhat 
surprised,  H  some  fifty  years  ago^  angr 
one  had  told  her  that  her  young  Shree> 
crustna  would  be  compositor  in  an 
English  press,  and  set  up  in  typee  the 
hair.breafth  'pcapes  of  certain  youqg 
Britons,  whose  fathers,  perhaps,  had 
quite  as  little  expectation  that  Jack  and 
George  and  Tom  would  go  bagging 
tigers,  as  yoors  had  of  your  fin^niiif 
nica^  These,  our  amiable  Hindoo 
nnsad!  are  some  of  the  odd  coincidences 
that  our  Indian  empire  gives  rise  to ; 
and  if  it  is  always  as  beneficial  as  it 
has  been  toyoo,  yourremotedt  posta^ 
lity  will  have  cause  to  bless  the  ti^ 
litue  island.  Yout  press,  eur  gowl 
Prabhoo  !  will  put  an  end.to  the  prese 
ofJupgemant ;  and  as  to  your  widowSi 
fot  Ileaven'ssake^nentifw  to  the  youMr 
ones,  (especially  if  they  have  goo4 
iointuTM,)  that  a  Ipt  of  us  young  fol- 
lows are  oomingout  by  the  next  steam* 
boat,  and  we  b%  they  will  put  off  their 
absurd  in^sntmn  of  killing  themselves 
till  their  beautifiil  black  eyes  have  had 
an  opportonitv  of  killing  us  :  and  with 
this  reasonable  request  we  turn  to  the 
body  ofvoor  Magaiinaw 

No  European  magasne— not  Mags 
hersdf— can  show  a  mpre.unexceptioii. 
able  set  of  centributora^  all  JQ^y,,daalb* 
iag  young  Mows,  souls  made  of  fis% 
and  cnildren  of  the  sun  ;  exc^ent 
soldiers,  we  have  no  manner  of  doubtp 
and  unexceptionable  residents  and 
indges.  However,it  is  only  in  theii 
liteiaiy  and  venatonal  dMidsf  mm 
hsrvB  any  thing  to  do  with  them ;  and 
we  pronounce  that  they  give  irresiit- 
ible  proolb  of  the  inseparable  unto 
that  exists  between  phick  and  talent; 
Cesar's  Commentanes,  Napoleon^ 
Bulletins»  the  Duke's  Despatches,  do 
not  more  completely'  exeaylify  the 
united  triumphe  of  the  pee  and  of  tbe 
sword,  than  do  some  of  the  graphic 
deecriptions  of  the  Oriental  roortsmen 
those  of  the  pen  and  spear.  The  rifle* 
toc^  comes  m  ior  its  share  of  imperisk- 
able  renown,  as  well  as  of  unenuig 
practice ;  and  we  knew  of  noiadividuM 
m  our  western  regions  who  is  so  perw 
fectly  master  of  the  very  difficult  art  of 
fighting  his  battles  over  again,  without 
lifting  disgust  upon  the  listener. 
The  wlK»le  of  Oriental  sporting  seema» 
according  to  the  Magasine,  to  divide 
itself  into  two  great  branches  :  hnnt* 
ing  the  lion  and  tiger,  on  elephants, 
or,  when  those  aomhle  towea  mm 
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att  attaimble,  ^nm  ttemu^  bjQloeln ; 
and  hmittDe'tiie  boar  with  home  uid 
ipear.  Of  these  we  sliall  give  Tanong 
ipecimeM,  interepOTBed  wkh  a  few 
mge  ea  the  ddigfati  of  rach  noble 
t^atung^  Uiat  must  for  crer  pat  an 
end  to  oar  miaerable  io  jkboiu  over 
die  bare  or  fox.  When  we  divide 
Onental  sporlibg  into  those  two  braiw 
tkoBf  ftnagiiie,  not,  O  iecior  benevole  f 
thkt  aM  other  varieties  are  encldded. 
*  Byno  naannerof  means— all  is  eonsid- 
oed  as  very  good  fish  that  ooraes  into 
the  net }  not  onframieatly,  yon  eome 
aoKMs  s  maffinficent  bear^^hont  im  the 
ni^  of  fkbaOuec/f  tigers;  feroeioos 
pSBlhsre  glare  out  oin  yon  from  a  bnsh 
iMo  wfaieh  you  have  ofaased  a  boar; 
sad,  ia  tud,  xhere  is,  no  descrijitioB  d 
boBtiBg  that  does  notflonrislrin  tn. 
beonded  profusion  inr  the  bills  and 
juries  of  tbe  Deccan. 

Here  is  a  oontribntion  dated,  «<  i^Aor- 
wr,  Mmt^  16  t**— 

*«  The  pe<^le  sent  ont  ye^erday  in 
seareh  of  tigers  returned  without  sac 
esas,  bdt  maikeddown  two  bears  in 
the  hi)te  at  daylight  this  morning. 
No  beating  was  required ;  th^  were 
lying  sound  adeep  under  a  high  rock, 
and,  as  soon  as  we  had  taken  up  Cfot 
ilationB  as  as  to  snrromd  them,  a  stone 
was  dropped  npon  them  from  above, 
and  away  they  went  at  an  awlrward 
laOop.  I  never  sawa  bear  charge  be- 
fare ;  bit  the  largest  of  the  two,  which 
was  hit  by  the  first  tet  fired,  tnmed 
sbsrt  minid  and  made  straight  at  tho 
man  nearest  him,  lolln^  down  thc^ 
UH  at  the  T«t*<^  twenty  niil6s  an  hour. 
He  was  stof^  by  a  ball  jost  as  he  ap- 
peared over  the  head  of  his  intended 
vietiflEi,  and  scrambled  off  after  his 
oompanion,  most  fortunately  for  the 
cestleanan  whc^  he  intended  to  finvour^ 
■r,  after  firii^  both  barrels,  his  foot 
bad  slipped,  and  he  was  tombung  down 
therocln  straight  before  the  bear,  at 
the  moment  a  hicky  shot  tnmed  the 
litter.  We  gave  chase,  and  after  fir- 
ing, I  am  ashamed  to  say  how  often, 
the  brate  got  wearied  of  m,  and  saved 
as  farther  trooble  by  lying  down  to 
die  mider  a  shady  bum.  Next  day,  a 
bear  and  bar  cub  were  mbtked  into 
the  sanso  ptaee,  and  after  behlg  driven 
fnm  point  to  point  for  half  an  heur, 
ameinisbedatlast  I  say  at  last,  for 
1v6riiy  believe  fifty  shots  urere  fired, 
and  the  epenmor  who  examined  her 
ovcaaa  reported  that  thirteen  balls 


bad  taken  e^ct.  The  cnb  was  baited 
by  the  boaters. 

**June  20.— Joined'  R-'s  party  • 
they  have  been  ont  three  days,  and 
have  had  very  Htde  sport  yet— a 
hyena,  a  cbeeta,  and  one  senary  hog 
being  the  amount  of  their*  bag.  A 
savage  man-eating  tigress,  with  cuba^ 
that  had  been  plajrmg  the  devil  tately. 
was  marked  into  a  date  thicket,  and- 
we  b#gan  beating  after  breakftist,  two 
elephantB  in  the  field.  The  natives 
told  us  one  of  her  cubs  had  been  killed 
bv  «  dog,  a  few  days  ago^  and  that 
aha  had  been  very  savage  ever  sineei 
We  expected,  therefore^  that  she 
would  show  good  sport 

••  The  cover  was  beat  for  hours  with- 
out  success ;  she  had  been  twice  seen 
and  once  fired  at  from  a  tree,  but  the 
elephants  had  not  yet  come  into  ac- 
tion, when  we  observed  a  fi^h  track 
leading  from  the  nOllah  to  the  plain. 
It  was  evident  sh^  had  stolen  away, 
and  our  only  chknce  was  to  follow  her 
np  instantly.  The  gronnd  was  soft 
and  tbe  tracks  plain ;  it  did  not  re- 
quire the  eye  of  a  bheel  to  pomt  them 
out,  fov  we  cotild  dee  them  distinctly 
from  tbe  howdah ;  and,  after  urgmg 
them'  forward  about  a  mHe,  We  su^ 
denly  came  on  the  tigress  m  an  open 
field,  where  there  was  hardhf  cover  to 
conceal  a  hare. 

•'She  crouched  to  receive  the  ele- 
phaiit,  with  her  head  towards  hhn,  and, 
lost  as  ^e  was  rising,  a  balhhit  her  in 
the  spine,  and  quite  disabled  her.  We 
walked  tq>  both  elefihs^nts  within  three 
yards  ;  $m  1  never'  saw  sdch  an  ex- 
pression of  devflry  as  her  head  pre- 
sented when  she  foond  herself  quite 
helpless  in  tbe  middle  (^  her  enemi^ 
Ahnoi^  iter  back  was  broken  and 
she  was  unable  to  rise,  she  tried  to  die 
game^  and  it  took  at  least  ten  deliber- 
ate shots  to  frnish  her,  for  we  purposely 
avoided  hittmg  her  in  the  heao. 

•««AfiM21^^Moved  on  ten  mOes  to 
a  village  where  ti^nha^been  doing 
a  great  deal  of  mtschief,  upwarc^  of  a 
hundred  head  of  Cattle  havrog  been 
destroyed- by  ttiem. '  A  taiore  difficult 
covert  conkl  hardlv  be  imagined.  The 
date-grove  in  which  the  tigers  had 
taken  up  their  abode,  extended  for 
mfles.  The  trees  were  so  close'  that 
an  elephant  could  hardly  force  his  way 
throo^  them,  and  the  nnderwood  waa^ 
so  thick  as  to  form  a  covert  almost 
impenetimbie  of  itself.    Beating  thk 
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9eeiD^  a  bop^es?  easef  but  we  went 
to  work.  The  date-treet  crashed  as 
the  elephaots  forced  their  uDjielding 
fii4?8  between  the  rugged  stems,  ai|3 
naany  were  levelled  to  the  ground  by 
their  heads  when  a  psissaffe  could  not 
otherwise  be  ef^ted.  ¥ox  two  days 
^e  persevered  in  wading  through  the 
endlesj  mazes  of  dates,  meeting  at 
every  step  with  skeletons  of  bullocks 
and  goats,  relics  of  former  feaet9,  but 
without  getting  a  &ir  view  of  a  sin- 
gle  tiger,  although  ooce  or  twice  a 

gimps^  was  obtamed  and  a  snap-^hot 
ken.  During  tlie  fifst  day's  bealing  a 
tjlger  bolted,  but  immediately  returned 
into  covert,  after  clawing  a  fat  Banian 
on  a  prominent  part  of  his  person 
where  wounds  are  seldom  dangerous  ; 
and  this  IS  all  tliat  had  been  seen  or  done 
in  two  days'  hard  fagging.  Qn  the 
third  day  the  greater  number  of  the 
party  gave  it  up  in  disgust^  but  four 
of  us,  having  no  £iith  in  oidd  numbers, 
determined  to  try  once  more ;  and  per- 
severance was  rewarded,  for  five  mi- 
nutes after  putting  the  elephants  in, 
lye  heard  that  two  tigers  had  broken 
aw%y  across  country,  and  just  killed  a 


M  We  i^ere  sooa  at  tlie  spot  where 
th^y  were  last  seen,  and  lound  the 
4ead  man,  although  considerably 
•la wed,  and  ver^  raw  and  uncomljrU 
able  from  the  sUnging  application,  yet 
very  far  from  dead,  and  able  to  show 
us  the  exact  spot  from  which  the  tiger 
charged  him.  A  paifof  bright  green 
eyes  were  observed  gleaming  ampng 
the  thick,  branches  of  a  stunted  4&te- 
tree,  and  a  ball  straight  between  them 
'put  out  the  light.'  We  dragged 
out  the  carcass  and  found  it  to  ))e  a 
sm^ll  tigress — she  had  been  wounded 
in  four  places  by  the  shots  fired  du- 
ring the  preceding  days,  wluch  we 
thought  had  missed. 

tkc  10^-^  We  mustered  about 
two  hundred  beaters  this  ipomiog,  to 
beat  up  a  tiger  which  we  were .  told 
always  frequented  a  hill  dose  to  our 
encampment ;  put  them  in  line  at 
daybreak,  and  by  nine  o'clock  the 
tiger  was  marked  down,  and  sur- 
rounded.  As  we  had  no  ^ephant, 
trees  were  the  substitutes ;  but  al- 
ti^ough  there  were  some  « high  enough 
to  hang  a  lizard  on*'  not  one  could  be 
^m^d  out  of  reach  of  a  tiger's  spring 
if  he  should  charge ;  howeverr  there 
was  no  help  for  it,  so  we  took  to  our 
perches,  and  the  tiger  was    on   foot 


presently.  He  was  fired  at  add  bit  as 
soon  as  be  broke  covert ;  but  instead 
of  making  fM,  as  tigers  generaUy  do^ 
he  turned  back  and  changed  slap  at 
the  tree  from  which  the  shot  was  Bred. 
Whether  he  felt  weak  from  his  woanfl, 
or  suddenly  lost  courage,  I  know  not; 
for  just  as  he  appeared  ready  to  makjo 
his  spring  into  the  tree,  be  stopped, 
turned  sharp  round,  and  sneaked  awaf 
into  that  covert  from  which  he  never 
moved  again.  The  finA  .man  who 
went  up  to  the  spot  to  see  bow  matten 
were  going  on,  got  severely  mauM 
for  his  pains.  The  tiger's  teeth  mel 
in  his  arm,  but  luckily  did  not  bre^ 
the  bonO)  and  he  was  carried  off  mote 
sick  from  fright  than  his  wounds.  A 
second  adventurous  ivight  took  a  peep 
about  half  an  hour  afUr,  and  saw  the 
tiger  lying  on  his  back  very  dead  ia- 
deed.  It  is  quite  unaccountable  hov 
onetjger  is  killed  by  a  single  ball, 
even  when  hit  m  a  spot  not  considered 
vital)  and  another  walks  away  with 
balls  beautifully  placed  in  the  jsbool- 
der,  chest,  and  other  mortal  spots,  as 
if  invulnerable.  This  tiger  was  lut 
by  one  ball  only,  and  that  passed 
torough  the  hind  quartera.  On  the 
25th,  a  tiger  was  announced,  martced 
down,  and  surrounded  in  a  thick  dale 
grove.  We  took  iq>  our  station  ia 
a  tree  ^frectly  over  his  path«  and  a 
shower  of  rockets  and  other  combus- 
tibles soon  bolted  him.  From  a  di»* 
tance  of  four  hundred  yards  we  saw 
him  descend  from  the  bank  into  the 
bed  of  the  nuUab,  and  walk  slowly 
towards  im,  glancing  oispicioualy  from 
side  to  side  at  every  step.  He  ap» 
peared  greatly  distn^sed  \>y  the  beat, 
and  we  could' plainly  hear  ms  laboured 
breathing,  and  even  see  his  sides  heave 
as  he  sijilkily  appioaehed.  ,  Dueotly 
under  us  was  a  thick  brab-tree^  and 
we  had  agreed  not  t6  fire  till  he  passed 
it.  Some  rustle  attracted  his  atten- 
tion just  as  he  r^ched  this  spot ;  be 
halted  for  an  instant,  looked  up^  and 
seeing  us,  drew  back  his  head,  with 
a  loud  s^wi,  so  rajMdly  under  cover  of 
the  branches,  that  only  one  ball  touch* 
ed  bin?.  He  cantered  back  roariag 
towards  the  beaters,  keeping  so  oloee 
to  the  bank  that  it  was  almost  unpor- 
sible  to  cover  him,  and  I  did  not  be- 
lieve that  one  of  the  shots  fired  after 
him  reached  its  mark.  We  now 
mounted  the  dephant»  aod  After  % 
search  in  the  strongest  parts  of  tkm 
coYert,  the  mahoiK  saw  him  stretobed 
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at  full  length  on  a  bare  s^  within 
thirty  yar&  of  us,  quietly  surveying 
our  proceedings.  The  contents  of 
two  barrels  were  into  him  in  an  in- 
stant ;  but  away  he  dashed,  as  if  no- 
tfair^  was  the  matter.  He  appeared 
to  have  gone  some  distance,  and  we 
were  quite  taken  by  surprise  to  find 
him  again  within  ten  paices  close  un- 
der the  elepliant.  Here  be  made  a 
cowardly  irresolute  attempt  at  a  charge, 
and  walked  off  with  some  nine  balls  in 
him,  without  staggering  or  showing 
any  signs  of  weakness,  althoiurh  some 
of  them  were  well  planted.  We  found 
bim,  and  fait  him  again  repeatedly, 
driving  him  from  bush  to  bush,  till  sun- 
set, when  we  began  seriouslv  to  fear 
we  shook!  lose  him.  He  at  last  grew 
desperate,  and  made  a  charge,  in  which 
be  was  dropped  dose  to  the  elephant, 
dying  at  the  eleventh  hour,  as  he  ought 
to  have  done  at  first  Although  a  fine 
large  tiger,  he  was  one  of  the  toorst  bred 
I  ever  saw. 

M  While  following  the  fresh  tracks  of 
a  boar  this  morning,  one  of  the  people 
marked  a  ti^r  into  the  same  nullah 
wbeve  we  killed  the  other  day.  Fire- 
works, &C.9  were  immediately  sent  for 
from  the  tents,  and  in  the  mean  time  we 
pugged  up  the  boar,  which  gave  a  beau- 
tiful run  over  ground  intersected  ty 
nullahs,  and  dSi  four  miles  in  ve  y 
fiur  time,  before  he  was  blown  and 
came  to  the  charge.  Unfortunately, 
a  spear  in  the  shOulder-blade  disablea 
him  from  showing  so  good  a  fight  as 
he  promised  to  have  made.  We  then 
returned  to  the  tiger,  which  in  his  last 
moments  affi)rded  a  scene  of  which  I 
-can  convey  but  a  faint  idea.  I  have 
been  at  tbe  death  of  a  good  many  ti- 
gers ;  but  never  till  this  day  did  I  see 
one  in  perfection.  We  were  seated  on 
a  low  tamarind-tree,  which  hung  over 
tbe  nullah,  and  the  tiger  galloped  under 
us  within  ten  feet  The  first  volley 
dropped  him  at  the  root  of  the  tree, 
where  he  lay  stru^glin^  for  some  time, 
and  ended  by  rolhng  mto  the  nullah, 
which  was  rail  of  water.  Here  he 
suddenly  recovered  himself  and  catch- 
ing sight  of  us,  who  were  just  out  of 
read),  commenced  the  most  desperate 
exertions  to  get  at  us,  roaring  and  dash- 
ing about  the  water  in  his  struggles. 
&  was  a  large  male  tiger,  and  bis  enor- 
moos  head,  with  his  glaring  eyes 
fiked  upon  os,  so  attracted  oar  atten- 
tiofi,  tbfk  not  one  of  us  could  look  at 
his  gim  while  rekNbdpig;  and  before  we 
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had  finished,  the  tiger,  finding  that  he 
could  not  reach  us,  bad  climbed  the  op- 
posite bank,  which  was  nearly  en  a 
level  with  our  seat.  Although  the 
breadth  of  the  nullah  kept  him  at  safe 
distance,  a  thick  date-tree,  with 
branches  to  the  ground,  concealed  him 
here,  and  he  sat  watching  our  motions 
and  roaring  incessantly  for  several  mi- 
nutes, while  we  crawled  from  branch 
to  branch  to  get  a  view  of  him.  A 
Pariah  dog,  which  began  barking  at 
him,  made  him  more  furious  than  ever. 
He  crashed  through  the  bush,  stood  for 
one  instant  with  tail  erect,  msAl  with 
rage,  and  tbe  next  was  dropped  dead 
within  five  paces  of  us." 

These  are  detached  extracts  from  the 
sporting  journal  of  a  gallant  soldier, 
who  gives  the  initials  L.  T. ;  and  bet- 
ter  written  descriptions,  or  glowing 
with  a  more  adventurous  spirit,  it  has 
never  been  our  good  fortune  to  meet 
with.  It  does  indeed  seem  extraordi- 
nary, as  L.  T.  has  remarked,  the  difi^r- 
ence  of  vitality  between  different  tigers. 
Some  would  positively  seem  to  be  en- 
dowed with  the  nine  lives  which  no 
phik)sopher  will  deny  are  characteris- 
tic of  the  domestic  cat ;  w^ile  others 
expire  under  a  dose  of  blue-pill  that 
wouM  scarcely  administer  the  quietus 
to  a  rabbit.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  though 
some  die  so  easily,  we  hold  the  ti^r 
to  be  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  an  an- 
nuitant— a  species  of  animal  well 
known  to  be  more  invulnerable  than 
Achilles,  and  warranted  against  battle, 
murder,  and  sudden  death.  We  have 
lost  a  great  portkxi  of  our  respect  for 
the  lion ;  in  manv  instances  he  turns 
out  a  rank  coward,  with  as  copious  a 
display  of  white  feather  as  a  Spanish 
aide-de  camp ;  his  snrlv  look  is  the 
mask  of  Captain  Bobadif,  as  the  owl's 
wise  expression  always  reminds  us  of 
a  mathematician.  Our  ffallant  friends 
of  the  Deccan  eeem  to  have  no  great 
awe  of  the  forest  chief  ;^tiger,  hog, 
panther,  cheeta,  and  even  the  bison,  are 
very  often  preferred  to  that  dim  dis- 
crowned king,  who,  though  he  calls 
himself  a  lion,  we  fear  is  nothing  but  a 
pretender.  It  is  onlv  **  on  Afric's 
burning  shore"  that  he  is  an  actual 
potentate,  hedged  in  with  the  divinity 
that  proves  his  right  divine.  In  India — 
we  blush  to  apply  the  word  to  a  lion 
of  four  legs,  however  applicable  it  is 
to  the  species  who  strut  on  drawing, 
room  carpets  on  two— he  is  a  bum- 
bog!    BfitaaaBtudeiitof  naturalhii- 
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tory,  who  takes  the  hnmble  name  of 
^  Bob,*'  justly  remarks  in  a  letter  to 
the  editor,  the  animal  kingdom  in 
Hindostan  seems  under  a  very  inefiec- 
tive  police,  as  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  pass  one's-seif  off  under 
an  **  alias."  '*In  the  pages  of  your 
magazine,"  he  says,  *«  1  iSnd  the  words 
ti^er,  panther,  leopard,  and  cheeta  ap- 
phed  indiscriminately  to  designate  the 
same  animal.  S.  Y.  S.,  who  ought  to 
know  better,  gives  the  two  first  names 
in  one  page  to  a  panther — why  not 
call  it  a  lion  at  once  ?  Another  cor- 
respondent in  your  last  number,  writ, 
ing  evidently  of  a  panther,  calls  it  a 
leopard.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in 
stating  that  cmly  one  species,  and  that 
not  a  truo  leopard,  has  been  discovered 
in  India,  viz.,  the  fdis  JubatOf  hunting 
leopard  or  cheeta.  The  rose  spot  of 
the  panther  sufficiently  distinguishes 
him  fronj  the  leopard,  whose  marks  are 
either  single  dots,  as  those  of  the  hunt- 
ing (cheeta.  or  clusters  of  dots,  as 
found  on  tne  skin  of  the  African  leo- 
pard. It  is  perhaps  incorrect  to  call 
the  cheeta  a  leopard ;  for  his  figure  and 
habits,  so  dififerent  from  those  of  the 
other  cats,  and  his  claws,  only  semi.re- 
tractile,  seem  to  separate  him  from  that 
&mUy,  and  make  him  the  connecting 
link  between  the  genus /e/ts  and  amis. 
The  bison,  found  aloifg  the  range  of 
the  western  ffhauts,  is  generally  de- 
scribed  as  a  bufi^o,  although  as  dis- 
tuict  from  a  bufi&lo  as  that  animal  is 
from  an  ox.  The  samba,  which  does 
not  bear  the  most  distant  resemblance 
to  an  elk,  is  commonly  mentioned  un- 
der the  latter  name.  There  are  no 
elks  in  India." 

This  we  think  a  Judicious  letter,  and 
that  in  future  the  distinctions  between 
the  diflferent  animals  ought  to  be  more 
strictly  attended  ta  And  yet  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  each  gay 
Sub,  should  cairy  a  Buflfon  or  Cuvier 
at  his  saddle. bow;  and,  for  all  the 
practical  purposes  of  sport  and  enter, 
prise,  we  are  prepared  to  contend  that 
It  is  sufficient  if  the  animal  pursued 
and  conquered  be  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  a  leopard,  whether  it  is 
really  a  panther  or  a  cheeta.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  our  impressions 
of  the  identity  of  the  various  victims 
of  tlie  spear  and  rifle  have  received 
such  a  shock  from  the  scientific  epistle 
of  Bob,  that  it  will  be  with  some  diffi- 
dence that  we  shall  hereafter,  if  we 
have  space  lor  it,  quote  a  dcscnplion 


of  a  lion-hunt — ^ibr  who  can  feel  certain 
but  that  the  animal  so-called  may  not 
be  the  real  Simon  Pure  after  all  ?  And, 
under  these  circumstances,  we  beg  to 
retract  any  disparaging  observations 
we  may  have  made  on  the  cowardice 
and  pretensions  of  lions  in  the  abstract, 
and  to  confine  our  remarks  entirely  to 
the  individuals,  falsely  so  called,  in  the 
southern  territories  of  the  Honour- 
able Company.  After  this  apok)gy, 
we  shall  be  able  to  look  on  Wallace 
witlioBt  a  bknb.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  tiger  there  seems  to  be  no  mistake. 
Courage,  power,  ferocity — jaws  of 
enormous  size,  the  speed  of  a  race- 
horse, and  a  spring  of  forty  feet,  mark 
this  animal  too  distinctly  to  allow  him 
to  be  mistaken  for  any  other.  Once 
roused — ^fbr  it  requires  a  little  stirring 
up  to  put  him  on  his  mettle — ^there  is 
no  flinching.  Wounded  in  fifty  fdaces, 
writhing  with  pain,  the  great  passion 
of  revenge  inflates  his  brutal  heart,  and 
he  dies  with  foam  covering  his  hideous 
lips,  and  rage  gurgling  in  his  horrid 
throat.  We  have  attended  the  exe- 
cution of  several  cats  in  the  days  of 
our  youth.  Their  expression  wben 
Wt>unded,  and  showing  fight  against 
the  terrier,  was  sufiiciently  savage ;  but 
imagine  what  it  would  be  in  a  monster 
a  hundred  times  the  size,  that  had 
never  had  the  slightest  taste  of  ctvifized 
life — never  fallen  asleep  on  a  hearth- 
rug, nor  lapped  milk  out  of  a  saucer ! 
— a  scoundrel  whose  whole  existence 
was  a  scene  of  murder,  and  whose  na- 
tural ^ood  disposition,  if  he  bad  been 
bom  with  the  temperament  of  a  Howard 
or  a  Heber,  must  have  yielded  to  the 
influences  of  undying  hunger  and  on- 
quenchable  thirst !  Acci£nts  are,  of 
course,  not  uncommon  in  tiger-hunft. 
ing,  and  many  admirable  descriptioiis 
of  them  occur  in  the  Magazine.  We 
have  only  room  for  the  account  of  the 
misfortune  of  Khuadoo,  the  chief  of  the 
bheels,  in  a  certain  hunting  expeditioD 
in  Candeish : — 

^  Poor  Khundoo,  the  leader  of  this 
choice  band,  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  an 
immense  brute,  the  terror  of  the  nei^ 
bourhood,  and  the  very  animal  which 
but  last  year  dreadfully  mauled  one  of 
a  party  of  officers  who  had  gone  after 
him  on  foot,  and  killed  a  bh^l  beside 
him  dead  on  the  qMt  The  haimts  of 
this  immense  brute  were  well  known, 
and  but  the  day  before  be  had  killed, 
close  to  each  other,  two  very  laige 
buOdoes  in  the  MooOeh*  Valley.    Foot 
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Khondoo  was  accompanied  by  one  or 
two  of  his  own  mon,  and  a  few  village 
bheels  ;  and  whilst  hot  on  the  track  of 
the  tiger,  one  of  the  latter  pointed  to 
what  he  supposed  to  be  it,  concealed 
in  a  lai^  bush.  Khundoo,  doubting 
the  eye  of  any  one  but  a  practised 
hand  like  himself  scarce  looked  to  the 
bush  at  the  time,  but  taunting  his  com- 
panion with  his  want  of  knowledge  of 


eat  the  smallest .  portion  of  bia  victim. 
As  I  said  above,  he  was  soon  found, 
there  being  nothinff  to  conceal  him, 
and  powder  and  ball  came  briskly  into 
play.  Whenever  he  had  the  opportu- 
nity he  charged  furiously,  but  was  each 
time  luckily  stopped.  Game  to  the  last, 
when,  surrounded  by  the  elephants,  lie 
charged  gallantly  up  a  steep  bank  for. 
Hyder,  the  guns  m  whose  howdah  were 


what  a  tiger  was,  went  deliberately  up  by  no  means  idle.    Six  or  eight  barrels 

to  the  edge  and  Btoq>ed  to  look  in.  sahrted  him  in  succession  from  tha^t 

Alas !  it  was  too  clearly  proved  that  howdah  akme,  besides  others  from  the 

his  game  was  there ;  for  in  the  twink-  opposite  side ;  a  shake  of  the  head  and 

ling  of  an  eye,  a  rash,  and  the  fall  of  a  growl  told  full  trae  each  time  that 

poor  Khundoo,  discovered  the  tiger,  the  lead  had  reached  its  mark.    Still 


The  whole  thing  was  instantaneous; 
but  an  instant  umler  the  jaws  of  a  tiger 
is  an  age.  A  litter  was  procured,  and 
while  the  most  part  watched  down  the 


determined,  he  dragged  his  bleeding 
body  to  the  chaise,  and  had,  with  tre- 
mendous efforts,  reached  within  a  few 
steps  of  the  top  of  the  bank,  when  a 


tiiger,  the  rest  bore  the  wounded  man  finishinff  shot  from  the  opposite  side 

to  MooUeir.    While  this  was  happen-  todc   him  in  the  back,  and  down  he 

ing,  we  were  killing  a  bear  in  an  op-  rolled  dead.    A  finer  specimen  of  a  ti* 

ponte  direction,  and  on  our  return  to  ger  could  not  be^  either  as  regards  size, 

the  tents  were  apprised  of  what  had  beauty,  or  ferqcitv. 


occurred.  Every  thing  that  could  be 
of  use  was  sent  to  the  sufibrer ;  and  on 
our  way  to  avenge  his  loss,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  huts  where  he  was  lymg. 
At  his  request  we  left  him  to.  be  at- 
tended by  the  native  doctors,  and  pro. 
ceeded  to  the  elephants ;  and  a  short 
tine  sufficed  to  find  the  tiger, 
jungle  was  extremely  thin,   in 


••  We  returned  to  ''our  sick  patient : 
his  wounds  had  been  dressed,  and  all 
that  human  aid  could  do  was  tried ;  but 
what  art  could  save  a  man  in  the  centre 
of  whose  shoulder  the  teeth  of  such  a 
monster  had  actually  met  ?  The  whole 
of  the  hopes,  from  the  point  of  the  shouU 
The  der  to  the  very  neck,  were  almost,  I 
fact,  may  say,  grouna  to  pieces^  and  another 


scarcely  deserving  the  name  of  cover ;  awful  bite  through  the  neck  itself  would 

the  ground  level,  with  here  and  there  alone  have  decided  his  feite.  The  whole 

a  small  nullah ;  a  road  ran  close  by,  of  these  tremendous  wounds  were  the 

and  io  addition  to  two  or  three  men  work  of  an  iostant,  and  entirely  effect- 

whom  be  had  killed  outright  upon  it,  ed  bv  the  teeth ;  he  was  untouched 

not  a  few  have  been  halZdead  with  by  the  paws.    Unremitted  attention 

terror  on  hearing  his  growl  within  a  fi-om  master  and  doctor  proved  una- 

few  feet  of  them.    The  natives,  who  vailing,  and  poor  Khundoo,  after  show- 

at  last  well  knew  his  haunts,  declared  ing  symptoms  of  delirium,  expired  at 

that,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  tigers  ten  on  the  night  of  the  following  day.H 

in  general,  be  would  never  move  on  at  This,  as    may,  be   supposed,   was  a 

the  near  approach  of  man,  but  warned  damper  to  the  spirits  of  the    party, 

bim  of  his  danger  by  a  deep  growl,  though  it  is  equally  probable  that  it  in- 

which  signal  was,  it  may  be  supposed,  creased  the  enjoyment  of  flooring  the 

readily  taken.     In  some  few  cases,  next  tiger  they  came  across.    It  is  not 

however,  where  the  warning  was  either  an  ordinary  game-bag  that  would  suf- 

Bot  beard  or  disregarded,  the  death  or  fice  for  such  sport,  as  may  be  seen 

severe  wounding  of  the  unfortunate  by  the  following  measurements  given 

traveller  immediately  followed,  though  of  a    tiger   and    tigress   killed  near 

in  no  instance  had  he  been  known  to  Dharwar :  — 

Length  from  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail. 
Shoulder  to  toe,  .... 

Girth  of  bodv,      -        - 
Ditto  of  foreleg  at  elbow,      -        .        . 

DiUoofhead, 

Ditto  of  neek,      .        .       ,       .        . 


Tl^er. 
Uft    5  in. 

sTTii 

3        11 
5         3 

2  7 

3  3 
3         0 

3       21 
3       6 

1  4* 

2  21 
2       U 
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If  any  one  vnil  have  the  kindness  to 
mention  a  more  discoiisolate  animal 
than  a  lieutenant  in  a  garrison-town — 
even  in  Edinburgh  Castle — we  shaH 
be  much  obliged  to  him.    The  peripa- 
tetic philosophy  is  not  imbibed  by  mere 
walking,  or  Prince*s-street  might  be 
made  a  school  of  wisdom.    What  are 
the  occilpations  he  must  have  recourse 
to  ! — for  it  is  impossible  he  can  exist 
without  some  sort  of  occupation,  sood 
or  bad.    He  probably  either  breaks  a 
blood-vessel  in  playing  on  the  flute,  or 
smokes  himself  into  a  consumption. 
He  goes  occasionally  to  a  ball — he  is 
asked  out  to  dinner  in  families  where 
the  dalu^hters  are  either  all  married  or 
all  in  the  nursery.    He  attends  parade 
— he  sees  the  same  faces  at  mess — he 
goes  the  same  dull  jog-trot  round  from 
one  yearns  end  to  the  other,  till  at  last 
he  is  only  saved  from  vague  ideas  of 
suicide  or  colonization,  by  being  march, 
ed  to  somo  other  quarters,  where  the 
same  scene  is  to  be  enacted  in  all  its 
parts.    Tak^,  by  way  of  a  contrast,  a 
«< spurt"  taken  one  day  from  the  camp 
at  Sholapore,  by  a  couple  of  jollj  Subs., 
and  mark  how  splendid  an  enjojnnent 
it  is  to  hunt  the  bristly  boar,  even  though 
you  have  no  relish   for    pork-chope. 
••Intelligence   was   received  of  hog 
about  forty  miles  from  camp ;  and  as 
there  was  every  hope  of  good  sport  fior 
one  day  only,  we  determined  on  having 
that  one  day ;  and  every  thing  haviufir 
been  arranged  for  that  purpose,  and 
two  of  the  party,  with  all  the  horses, 
dbc^  having  gone  on  a-head,  the  re- 
maining  two  (of  whom  I  was  one)  got 
into  our  palankeens  on  the  ni^t  of  the 
4th  October,  and  at  half.past  three  on 
the  following  morning  found  ourselves 
%t  Mohol,  twenty  miles  distant  from 
camp.    We  slept  till  day-break,  and 
then  got  into  a  nibbs  to  go  the  remain- 
ing twenty  miles  by  breakfast    By 
having  a  fresh  horse  laid  half-way,  we 
contrived  to  do  it  by  halflpast  eight, 
and  reached  the  tents  at  the  village  of 
Marah,  an  hour  and  a  half  sooner  than 
our  friends  who  had  gone  in  advance 
had  anticipated.    The  khaJmr^  on  our 
arrival,  we  found  to  be  puckha ;  the 
bog  had  been  seen  there  the  day  be- 
fore, and  we  were  in  the  highest  pos- 
sible spirits.    A  hasty  breakfast — for 
we  were  too  eager  for  the  sport  to  eat 
much — having  been  dispatched,  by 
half-past  nine  we  were  on  our  tats,  on 
the  road  to  the  hunting-ground,  which 


v^s  still  three  miles  distant,  and  which 
we  reached  as  nearly  as  possible  by 
ten  o'clock.        ^  ' 

••  The  jungle  is  as  pretty  looking  a 
patch  as  one  would  wish  to  see.  It 
stands  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river ; 
is  about  three  hundred  yards  lontr  by 
a  hundred  and  fifty  deep,  the  rear  pro- 
tected by  the  river ;  in  front  is  a  fme 
plain  for  about  four  hundred  yards, 
when  the  ground  becomes  rather  rocky, 
but  still  may  be  considered  good.  To 
the  right  and  rear  it  is  much  worse ; 
but  as  we  arranged  the  beaters  so  that 
the  hog  were  not  likely  to  take  in  either 
of  these  directions,  we  were  not  under 
any  apprehensions  on  this  point.  To 
the  left  also  the  ground  is  good.  On 
looking  about  us,  we  began  to  be  sen- 
sible that  our  trouble  in  coming  thos 
fkr  would  be  rewarded  with  success. 
The  large  pu^s  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
aud  the  rootmg  up  in  various  parts  at 
the  borders  of  the  jungle,  convinced 
us  that  there  were  not  only  hog  there, 
but  some  jmme  onet.  The  jungle  was 
composed  of  baubnl  bushes  and  mss, 
in  some  parts  very  thick,  though  not 
very  high  ;  and  m)m  all  we  comd  ga- 
ther, vve  felt  convinced  it  was  to  be  a 
certain  find. 

•<  About  ten  o'clock  the  beaten  were 
all  in  line,  with  their  right  brou^  a 
little  forward,  to  prevent  the  hog  from 
takmg  to  the  bad  jo^round  there — as  I 
have  before  mentioned.  On  the  ex- 
treme right,  on  the  verge  of  the  jungle, 
were  stationed  a  couple  of  beaters,  on 
an  elevated  piece  of  ground,  on  the 
look-ont,  and  ready  to  give  us  the  sig- 
nal, bv  waving  cloths,  so  soon  as  the 
hog  sbculd  start.  Immediately  oppo- 
site  to  these,  but  on  the  left  flank,  were 
stationed  the  hunters,  four  in  number ; 
and  our  position  was  such  that  we  were 
almost  certain  of  seeing  the  hog*  as 
soon  as  they  should  clear  the  thick 
junffle.  These  arrangements  having 
been  efl^cted,  we  were  waiting  in  that 
state  of  suspense  when  every  minute 
seems  an  hour,  when  the  report  of  a 
pistol,  and  the  dashing  of  the  beaters 
into  the  jungle  with  a  shout  that  might 
have  been  heard  for  miles  around,  and 
must  have  made  the  hog  prick  up  their 
ears  a  few,  made  us  take  a  good  grip 
of  our  bridles,  and  arrange  our  seats 
to  be  ready  for  them  wMncver  they 
should  break  cover. 

••  The  efi*ects  of  their  shouting  were 
soon  evident,  and  ^ve  fine  hog  were 
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seen  breaking  cover.  We  were  imme- 
diately at  their  heels,  bat  the  thing 
was  not  well  managea :  it  would  take 
up  too  much  time  to  explain  ftoio  it 
waA ;— but  to  the  fact :  only  one  laige 
sow  was  killed,  and  one,  after  having 
been  twice  speared,  escaped  into  a 
sugar-cane  field.  One  of  them  reach- 
ed tJie  jangle  again,  bat  where  the  rest 
went  we  could  not  discover.  .On  re- 
turning to  the  jungle,  one  hog  was 
perceived  about  a  mile  oS,  taking 
across  a  fine  plain.  We  gave  chase, 
and  were  rapidly  closing  in  on  her 
when  she  took  refuge  in  a  sugar-cane 
field ;  it  served,  however,  only  to  give 
her  ten  minutes'  breathing-time,  at  the 
e]qnration  of  which  we  tunied  her  out. 
She  had  not  half  a  mile  to  go  to  reach 
Uie  jungle,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
entering  it,  when  she  was  speared 
through,  and    dropped  dead   on  the 

•«  The  day  was  exceedingly  hot,  and 
while  the  beaters  were  bSng  put  in 
their  original  position,  we  retired  un. 
der  a  tree  for  a  sup  of  grog :  and  hav- 
ing soon  taken  up  our  former  station, 
h^  not  been  there  five  minutes  before 
our  friends  on  the  right  waved  their, 
cloths.  On  coming  up  to  them,  we 
found  that  two  hogs  were  coming  out, 
but  stopped  short  on  the  edge  df  the 
jungle :  they  soon  started,  but  turned 
bade  into  die  thicket  We  were  send- 
ii^  the  beaters  back  to  beat  it  agam, 
aM  had  retired  to  our  poet,  when  we 
perceived  a  large  hog,  who,  having 
crossed  the  river,  was  now  cantering 
along  the  banks.  We  had  heard  that 
there  was  a  large  boar  there»  and  now 
made  sure  that  we  had  got  him.  We 
dashed  across  the  river  after  him,  and 
perceived  him  making  straight  for  a 
small  patch  of  bajjeree.  This  he 
reached  without  being  speared;  but 
remained  in  it  only  long  enough  to  allow 
the  huntsmen  to  surround  iC  when  he 
again  took  away  over  a  fine  plain,  and 
was  almost  immediately  killed ;  but  to 
our  disappointment,  instead  of  being  a 
boar,  as  we  had  expected,  it  was  a 
sow.  [Our  gallant  friend,  we  can  hard- 
\j  doubt,  has  speitt  the  greater  part  of 
his  youth  within  a  few  mUes  of  the  hill 
of  Howth.] 

<«  We  again  returned  to  the  jun^, 
and  bad  not  even  commenced  beatmg 
when  we  saw  another  single  hog  tak- 
ing awavin  front,  at  a  rapid  pace :  we 
were  all  after  her  in  a  twinlding,  and 
after  a  run  of  about  a  mile  she  was 
80* 


killed.  We  had  now  bad  no  less  than 
five  runs^  in  which  all  hands  were 
engaged,  the  day,  aa  I  have  before 
mentioned,  being  extremely  hot ;  and 
having  only  two  horses  each,  com- 
pletely  out  of  training,  and  not  at  all 
m  conditjon  for  such  violent  exercise^ 
we  began  to  find  that  both  men  and 
horses  had  had  nearly  enough  for  one 
day.  However,  we  knew  that  there 
were  more  hogs  in  the  jungle  ;  aDd  as 
long  as  our  naffs  could  go,  (though 
they  had  been  already  twice  changed,^ 
we  had  no  i4ea  of  giving  in.  Accord- 
ingly, each  mounting  our  freshest  horse, 
we  again  took  post  in  our  old  place, 
and  on  beating  the  jungle  were  agam 
successful ;  a  townder  of  twelve  now 
broke  out,  of  which  three  were  killed, 
and  three  more  lost  in  the  jungle  and 
sugar-cane  fiekl  after  having  been 
speared.  With  the  death  of  one  other 
ended  the  sport  of  the  day,  and  we 
wound  up  with  eigjht  killed  and  four 
more  lost  after  bemg  speared.  Our 
horses  were  ridden  to  a  stand-still^  and 
besides,  two  of  us  were  obliged  to  be  at 
Mohol,  halfway  back  to  camp,  by  sun- 
set, and  it  was  now  three  o'clock, 
so  we  mounted  our  tits  and  cantered 
to  the  tents.  On  arriving  there  we 
found  the  dinner  ready,  and  after  a 
hasty  meal  got  into  the  nibbs  at  four 
o'clock,  and  reached  Mohol  exactly 
at  balf.past  six — in  the  palankeens  by 
seven — reached  camp  at  half-past  two 
on  the  following  morning,  and  were  on 
parade  at  gunfire." 

This  is  what  we  call  a  v^ry  praise- 
worthy specimen  of  pluck  and  bottom  ; 
for  nibbse?  are  not  made  by  London 
coachmakers,  nor  are  the  roads  mac- 
adamized. The  thermometer  was 
probably  at  95^,  and  galloping  after  a 
sounder  of  twelve  hog  is  not  quite  an 
occupation  adapted  for  the  dog-days. 
But  glory  is  a  wonderful  support  in 
the  hottest  weather:  we  doubt  not 
that  i^  is  nearly  as  inspiring  as  the  sup 
of  fS"^  ^^  fi'id  ^  modestly  alluded 
to;  and  greater  glory  or  more  rap- 
turoos  excitement  is  nowhere  to  be 
met  with  than  in  standing  the  rush  of 
a  huge  brown  boar,  and  planting  your 
spear  right  in  his  bristly  neck  when 
his  tusk  18  within  a  foot  of  your  hone's 
freest — cutting  down  a  cuirassier  is 
perhaps  more  exhilarating  still,  or  s^it- 
tinjg  the  turban  of  a  Tbi^;  but,  in  a 
quiet  way,  we  are  not  sure  that  we 
should  not  prefer  transfixing  the  mKfm- 
dus  aper.  And,  while  we  are  about  it. 
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we  must  quote  one  or  two  meet  admi-   This  etrikes  vn  to  have  the  genmne 
rable  staves, — for  the  boar-hunters  of   ••birr." 
the  Deccan  are  not  unkoown  to  song. 

HUZZA  fO|l  A  HX7NTING  MOttNIMG.! 

Awake !  up,  up,  and  away  to  the  wood, 

Where  the  grimly  sounder's  sleeping; 
Where  the  panther  prowls,  and  the  wild-wolf  howls, 

And  the  dun-deer  watch  is  keeping ! 

Yes,  awake  and  away !  all  jour  dreamings  dismisB, 

And  away  with  all  snobbish  adorning ; 
There  never  was  ground  of  such  promise  as  tliis: 

Then  huzza  for  a  hunting  morning ! 

O  !  who'd  the  glorious  chase  forsake. 

When  the  grey  bear*s  track  we  follow 
O'er  the  mountam  top,  through  the  thorny  brake. 

Or  down  the  steepy  hoUow  1 
Then  awake  and  away,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Though  the  bowl  may  yield  some  joy  to  the  heart. 

Of  rapture,  too,  partaking; 
Yet  it  never  can  rival  the  sounder's  starts 

Or  the  crash  of  the  grey  boar  breaking. 
Then  awake  and  away,  &o,  &c.  dec 

Though  some  still  swear  no  charm  can  vie 

With  beautv's  glance  and  tone, 
Yet  give  ME  the  ^sh  of  the  boar's  brown  eye, 

And  the  roar  of  his  dying  ffroan. 
Then  awake  and  away,  &c»  &c.  &jc. 


Parolee  are  generally  poor  enough 
thmgs.  They  are  something  like  a 
practice,  very  common  among  the 
smaller  fry  of  wits,  of  making  ludi- 
crous quotations  of  Scriptural  ex- 
wessions.  **A  good  man,"  quoth 
Samuel  Johnson,  •*  dislikes  it  for  its 
profanity,  and  a  clever  man  despises 
It  for  its  facility.''  But  an  imitation 
is  a  very  supericHr  thing  to  a  parody ; 
and  what  may  be  called  a  parallelism 
is  a  finer  thing  still  There  are  few 
songs  finer,  in  their  way,  than  •<  Hur- 
rah for  the  bonnets  o'  blue."  The 
tune,  to  be  sure,  is  a  great  help  to* 
the  words,  for  it  stirs  the  heart  of  a 
Borderer  like  the  notes  of  a  trumpet ; 
and  in  a  foray  to  Carlisle  gates,  there  m 
BO  saying  what  might  be  the  efiect 
of  80  dashing  a  chorus  among  a  set 
of  wild  reavers,  devoted  to  pillage 
and  song.  **£t  mihi,  mehercle!"  as 
old  Lowth  exclaims  in^  a  paroxysm 
of  minstrel  ardour — *>plu0  valuisset 
unum  *  A^iioitov  ^o<  quam  omnes  Phi- 
tippice  orationes  I"  And  we  cannot 
fit  an  instant  doubt,  that  if  the  ven- 


erable professor  had  known  the  tune 
of  one  of  those  ballads  as  well  as  the 
words,  he  would  have  carried  his  en- 
thusiasm to  a  still  higher  pitch.  No- 
thing can  be  better  than  the  rapid 
roll  of  the  music;  and,  as  we  our- 
selves wear  a  blue  bonnet,  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  confess,  that  when  we 
hear  that  litXos  sung  with  suitable 
spirit,  very  absurd  ideas  slip  into  oar 
heads  of  the  iniquity  of  laws  against 
sheep<)riving,  house-burning,  and 
harrying  the  English,  which  we  know 
were  the  fevounte  occupations  of  our 
forefathers.  The  **  Blue  bonnets  over 
the  Border"  is  another  dangerous  bal- 
lad, and  ought  to  be  bound  over  in  its 
own  recognisances,  as  tending  to  a 
breach  of  the  peace.  Now,  what 
these  and  similar  ditties  are  on  the 
Border,  are  some  of  the  songs  by  our 
gallant  young  huntsmen  in  the  Jungles 
ofllindostan.  We  shouM  like  to  see 
the  man  whose  heart  doesn't  dance 
when  he  hstens  to  soch  a  stave  as 
this;— 
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RUBIUH  FOB  THE  SPUR  AND  THE  SFEIB  ! 

Here's  a  bumper  to  opor  and  to  spear ! 

A  bumper  to  chaUenge  a  song ! 
A  bumper  to  those  wks  where'er  the  boar  goee^ 

Are  spearing  and  spurring  along ! 
'Tis  good  to  be  steady  and  cool, 

'Tis  better  to  dare  than  to  doubt, 
Tis  best  to  keep  clear  of  the  snobs  in  the  rear, 

And  be  always  thrown  in  than  thrown  out ! 

Then  hurrah  for  the  spur  and  the  spear ! 

Hurrah  for  the  zest  of  my  song  ! 
Hurrah  for  all  thoee,  who,  where'er  the  boar  goee« 

Are  spearing  and  spurring  along ! 

Here's  a  cheer  for  the  charms  of  the  chase ! 

A  cheer  for  a  glorious  burst ! 
And  who  wouIdn\ cheer,  when  the  bold  win  the  spear; 

For  the  fearless  are  always  the  first 
There  are  some  ever  in  the  right  place 

There  are  some  who  just  toddle  and  trot- 
There  are  many  who  love  every  danger  to  &ce 

And  many,  I  swear,  who  do  not ! 

Then  hurrah  for  the  spur  and  the  Rpear ! 

Hurrah  for  the  zest  of  my  song ! 
Hurrah  for  all  those,  who,  where'er  the  boar  goes, 

Are  spearing  and  spurring  along ! 

There's  a  joy  when  the  boar  makes  his  rush 

There's  a  joy  when  the  monster  first  bleed»-^ 
There's  a  joy  though  to-day  has  now  glided  away ; 

For  to-morrow  shall  double  our  deeds ! 
Here's  a  sigh  for  the  sportsman  afar, 

A  welcome  to  those  who  are  here 

A  health  to  the  whole,  who,  in  spirit  and  soul, 

Are  friends  of  the  spur  and  the  spear ! 

Then  hurrah  for  the  spur  and  the  spear ! 

Hurrah  for  a  jovial  song ! 
Hurrah  for  all  those,  wbo,  where'er  the  boar  goes,. 

Are  spearing  and  spurring  along ! 

The  stormy  joy  of  the  chase]  in  the  ary  reputation— they  are  the    unpre- 

momiiig,    and   the   convivial     enjoy-  meditated  sketches  of  gay  young  men, 

ments  of  music  such  as  this,  and  iced  who  had  no  ambition  of  authoiship  ; 

Lafitte  at  night,  are  some  slight  alle-  but  were  only  ins(:lired  by  a  stropg 

viatioos  to  the  pangs  of  absence  from  love  of  sport,  and  had  probably  a  ^ 

merry  Kngland,  the  slowness  of  pro-  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  Dqn- 

motioDy  and  the   hot  climate  of  the  das  than  with  Lindley  Murray.    The 

fforgeoQ^East.      Hunting  these  tame,  hot  sun  ripens  mere  boys  into  good 

MBS  savages  of  the  wood  is  a  fine  pre-  soldiers  and   brave  huntsmen.   mi|ch 

paration  for  an  active  campaign ;  and  more  rapidly  in  the  great  ^ains  of 

we  will  venture  a  slight  wager  that  Hindostan,   than   we   could   imagine 

not   a   few  of  the   foremost  of  the  possible  in  our  native  land,  the  stormy 

•termers  of  Gbuznee  were  heroes  of  north.    A  youth  goes  out  as  a  cadet 

the  spur  and  the  spear.  at  sixteen  or  seventeen,  with  a  strong 

I"  Be  it  remembened  that^the  view  we  predilection     for     barley-sugar     ^3 

have  here  taken  is  furnished  to  us,  penny  tarts;  a  dreadful  aWe  of  his 

not  by  the  hands  of  the  Mundys  and  pedagogue    haunts  his    dreams ;   be 

"^  and  other  gentlemen  of  Uter-  finds  the  apron-string  of  his  mother 
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a  cord  of  as  bindiof  force  aa  the 
chains  recorded  m  the  Prometheus 
Viiietus^  which  he  read  the  last  hal^ 
year ;  and,  iu  eburt,  he  is  a  puling, 
white-faced,  hobbledehoy;  a  nonde- 
script, intolerable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  human  family — ^from  very  old 
meiTQown  to  very  young  ladies.  Be- 
fore he  has  been  six  months  in  India, 
be  is  as  much  a  man  as  his  grand- 
&ther — holds  up  his  head  at  parade 
as  if  he  were  a  field-marshal — ^bas  no 
dread  of  schoolmasters,  or  of  any  living 
thing,  beast  or  man,  or  mixture  of 
both^-^and  heads  a  party  of  gallant 
spearsmen  in  their  rush  upon  a  white- 
tusked  boar,  without  its  over  entering 
into  his  head  to  inquire  whether  •*  his 
mother  knows  he's  out."  As  to  the 
feelings  of  that  venerable  matron  when 
she  finds  out  that  Tommy  has  more 
stirring  amusements  than  playing 
cricket — that  he  has  actually  look^ 
a  roval  Bengal  tiger  in  the  face,  and 
discharged  a  bullet  with  unblenching 
cheek  and  unquivering  hand  right 
into  the  monster's  forehead,  she  will 
hardly  believe  it  can  be  the  same  dear 
Tommy  that  she  remembers  one  little 
year  before,  with  no  higher  ambition 
inflating  his  little  heart  than  to  have 
a  gun  of  his  own,  and  to  be  allowed  to 
kiU  crows.    Oh !  mothers  of  innumer- 


able Tommies— ^hose  hearts  leap  up 
whenever  you  hear  the  word  India 
mentioned--iay  this  soothing  unction 
to  your  souls,  that  the  mortality  is  as 
^at  in  the  heart  of  old  England 
Itself  as  in  Hindostan— that  more 
lives  are  .lost  in  one  season  gallopine 
after  a  fox,  than  in  a  century  by  teeth 
or  paw  of  boar  or  tiger — and  finally, 
that  your  darling  wul  return  at  the 
end  of  tlie  fir&t  ten  years,  with  an  epau- 
let on  each  shoulder,  a  liver  sound  and 
whole,  and  a  cargo  of  shawls  and  tur- 
bans that  will  make  you  and  his  sisters 
the  envy  of  the  whole  neighbourhood  ! 
We  therefore  conclude,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Poundtext,  with 
this  practical  exhortatioo— stir  up  •*  the 
governor,"  by  all  the  means  in  your 
power  to  s^  out  to  the  aforMsid 
Tommy  a  new  rifle,  and  an  extn 
supply,  to  enable  him  to  sport  a  good 
horse;  for  unless  these  two  instnh 
ments  be  of  the  best  quality,  we  cannot 
answer  for  the.  consequences— old 
rifles  are  apt  to  burst  and  old  horses 
to  fall  down — a  disa^eeable  incident, 
you  will  allow,  within  fifty  feet  of  a 
tiger,  or  a  couple  of  yards  of  a  boar— 
and  what  a  pity  it  would  be  if  Tom- 
my's beauty  should  be  iii|ured,  all  for 
the  want  of  an  additional  hundred 
pounds  I 


TO  THE  MOCKIMO  BIBD. 

Thou  glorious  mocker  of  the  world !  I  hear 
Thy  many  voices  ringing  through  the' glooms 

Of  these  green  solitudes— and  all  the  clear. 

Bright  joyance  of  thy  song  enthralls  the  ear, 
And  floods  the  heart.    Over  the  sphered  tombs 

Of  vanish *d  nations  rolls  thy  music-tide. 
No  light  from  history's  stariike  page  illumes 

The  memory  of  those  nations.    They  have  died.' 
None  cares  for  them  but  thou  : — And  thou  mayest  sing 
Perhaps  o'er  me,  as  now  thy  song  does  riny 

Over  their  bones  by  whom  thou  once  wast  deified. 

Thou  scomer  of  all  cities !  Thou  dost  leave 

The  World's  turmoil  and  never-ceasmg  din. 
Where  one  from  other's  woe  existence  weaves, 
Where  the  old  sighs,  the  young  turns  grey  and  grieves^ 

Where  miseiy  gnaws  the  maiden's  heart  within ; 
And  thou  dost  flee  into  the  broad  green  woods, 

Where  with  thy  soul  of  music  thou  dost  win 
Tbetr  heart  to  harmony — no  jar  intrudes 

Upon  thy  sounding  melody.    Ob.  where, 

Amid  the  sweet  musicians  of  the  Air, 
Is  one  80  dear  as  thee  to  these  old  sditodes  1 
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Ha !  what  a  burst  was  that !    The  iEolian  strain 

Goes  floating  through  the  tancrled  passages 
Of  the  lone  wckxIs — and  now  it  comes  agam— - 
A  multitudinous  melody,  like  a  rain 

Of  glassy  music  under  echoing  trees. 
Over  a  ringing  lake.  It  wraps  the  soul, 
Even  as  a  gem  is  wrapp*d,  when  round  it  roll 

Thin  waves  of  brilliant  flame— till  we  become, 

With  very  excess  of  deep  pleasure,  dumb. 
And  pant,  like  a  swift  runner  clinging  to  the  goal 

I  cannot  love  the  man  who  doth  not  love 

(Even  as  men  love  light)  the  song  of  birds  : 
For  the  first  visions  that  my  boy-heart  wove 
To  fill  its  sleep  with,  were,  that  I  did  rove 

Amid  the  woods,  what  time  the  snowy  herds 
Of  morning  cloud  fled  from  the  rising  sun 

Into  the  depths  of  heaven's  heart,  as  words 
That  from  the  poet's  lips  do  fall  upon 

And  vanish  in  the  human  heart ;  and  then 

I  revell'd  in  those  songs,  and  sorrow'd  when. 
With  noon-heat  overwrought,  the  music's  burst  was  done. 

I  would,  sweet  bird,  that  I  might  Kve  with  thee, 

Amid  the  eloquent  grandeur  of  these  shades, 
Alone  with  nature — but  it  may  not  be. 
I  have  to  struggle  with  the  tossing  sea 

Of  human  life,  until  existence  fades  , 

Into  Death's  darkness.    Thou  wilt  sing  and  soar 

Through  the  thick  woods  and  shadow,  chequer'd  gladei^ 
While  naught  of  sorrow  casts  a  dimness  o'er 

The  briUiance  of  thy  heart — but  I  must  wear, 

As  now,  my  garmenting  of  pain  and  care, 
As  penitents  of  old  their  ^ing  sackcloth  wore. 

Yet  why  complain  t    What  though  fond  hopes  deferr' 
Have  overshadow'd  Youth's  green  paths  with  gloom  I 

Stfll,  Joy's  rich  music  is  not  all  unheard— 

There  if  a  voice  sweeter  than  thine,  sweet  bird  I 
To  welcome  me^  within  my  humble  home :— . 

There  is  an  eye  with  Love's  devotion  bright, 
The  darkness  of  existence  to  illume  I 

Then  why  complain  1    When  Death  shall  cast  his  blight 
Over  the  spirit,  then  ray  bones  shall  rest 
Beneath  these  trees— and  from  thy  swelling  breast, 

O'er  them  thy  eong  shall  poor,  like  a  rich  flood  of  light, 

V    ,  Alfred  Pocb— Abkaivbas. 

MAMCHI* 

TjBB.  final  predictions  of  this  Pro-  were  remnants  of  the  habits  and  cor- 

Dbet  are  well  known  for  their  power-  ruptions   of  Babylonish    life    among 

ml  and  lofty  threatenings  of  national  them,  is   obvious  from  his  rebukes, 

ran.    Yet  the  condition  of  his  coun-  and  those  of  Zechariah  and  Ezra.  Bu^ 

try  at  the  moment,  was  unquestionably  those  were  slight  stains,  and  the  error 

the  last  which  could  have  justified  any  which  was  pr^icted  as  the  final  source 

human  conjecture  of  its  dissolution  by  of  their  ruin — a  ruin  too*  at  the  dis« 

Divine  vengeance.     The  people  hid  tance  of  four  hundred  years — was  of 


but  lately  rebuilt  their  Temple^  had  a  wholly  opposite  character, — the  na- 
eoriformed  to  the  renewed  law  of  their  tional  disdain  6f  contact  with  the  Gen. 
titbera,  had  received  the  recovered  tile  world,  the  national  pride  in  the 
Scripturps,  and  had  commenced  a  exclusiveness  of  thefr  religion,  and  the 
■ew  and  purified  poh'ty.     That  there  national   vindictiveness   against  that 
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Mightiest  of  all  Teachen,  and  Su- 
preme of  all  Sovereigns,  who  came  to 
announce  the  admission  of  mankind 
into  the  privileges  of  Israel.  Inde- 
pendently of  our  direct  knowledge  of 
the  universal  inspiration  of  Scripture, 
this  utter  dissimilarity  to  human  con- 
clusions must  make  us  teel  that  this 
awful  denouncement  of  the  matured 
vices  of  a  landi  then  in  their  first  pe- 
riod of  regeneration,  was  the  work 
of  a  knowledge  above  man.  Malachi 
'»  said  to  have  died  young,  after  as- 
sisting the  members  of  the  Great  Sy- 
nagogue in  the  re-establishment  of 
the  law  of  the  nation. 


^Tbe  day  cometh  that  shall  bum 
as  an  oven  ;  and  all  the  proud,  yea,  and 
all  that  do  wickedly,  shall  be  stubble. 
«  «  «  * 

«^  But  unto  you  that  fear  my  name 
shall  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arise. 

**  And  ye  shall  tread   down   the 

wicked  ;  for  they  shall  be  ashes  under 

the  soles  of  your  feet,  in  the  day  that 

I  shall  do  this,  saith  the  Lord  of  HostB. 

«  »  *  * 

(•Behold   I  will   send   you  Eliiah 
the  Prophet,  before  the  coming  of  the 
great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord." 
Mjllagbi»  ch.  iv. 


-  A  Sox7in>  on  the  rampart, 

A  sound  at  the  gate  ; 
I  hear  the  roused  lioness 

Howl  to  her  mate.         , 
In  the  thicket  at  midnight. 

They  roar  for  the  prey 
That  shall  glut  their  red  jaws 

At  the  rising  of  day. 
For  wrath  is  descending 

•     On  Zion's  proud  tower  ; 

It  shall  come  like  a  cloud. 

It  shall  wrap  like  a  shroud, 

Till,  like  Sodom,  she  sleeps 
In  a  sulphurous  shower. 

For  heboid  !  the  day  cometh. 

When  all  shall  be  flame  ; 
When,  Zion !  the  sackcloth 

Shall  cover  thy  name  ; 
When  thy  bark  o'er  the  billows 

Of  Death  shall  be  driven ; 
When  thy  tree,  by  the  lightnings. 

From  earth  shall  be  riven : 
When  the  oven,  unkindled 
By  mortal,  shall  bum  ; 

And  like  chaff  thou  shalt  glow 

In  that  furnace  of  woe  ; 

And,  dust  as  thou  wert. 
Thou  to  dust  shalt  return. 

*T]b  the  darkness  of  darkness, 

The  midnight  of  soul ! 
No  moon  on  the  depths 

Of  that  midnight  shall  roll.    . 
No  Btariight  8hall  pierce 

Through  that  life-chilling  haze, 
No  torch  from  the  roof 

Of  the  Temple  shall  blaze. 
But,  when  Israel  is  buried 
In  final  despair. 

From  a  height  o'er  all  height, 

God  of  God,  Light  of  Light, 

Her  Sun  shall  arise — 
Her  great  Sovereign  be  there  I 


Then  the  sparkles  of  flame, 

Prom  his  chariot-wheels  huri'd. 
Shall  smite  the  crown*d  brow 

Of  the  God  of  this  world  ! 
Then,  captive  of  ages ! 

The  trampet  shall  thrill 
From  the  lips  of  the  seraph 
On  Zion's  sweet  hUL 
For,  vestured  in  glory. 

Thy  monarch  shdl  come. 
And  from  dungeon  and  cave 
Shall  ascend  the  pale  slave : 
Lost  Judah  shall  rise. 
Like  the  soul  from  the  tomb ! 

Who  rashes  from  Heaven  f 

The  an^l  of  wrath  ; 
The  whirlwmd  his  wine, 

And  the  liffhtmngliis^ptth. 
His  hand  is  uplifted, 

It  carries  a  sword  : 
'Tis  Bluab  1  be  heralds 

The  march  of  his  Lovd ! 
Sun,  sink  m  eclipse  ! 

Earth,  earth,  sbait  thou  stand. 

When  the  cherobim  wings 

Bear  the  King  of  thy  kmgs  ? 

Woe,  woe  to  the  ocean. 
Woe,  woe  to  the  land ! 

'Tis  the  day  long  foretold, 

'Tis  the  judgment  begun  ; 
Gird  thy  sword,  Tnou  most  Mighty  ! 

Thv  triumph  is  won. 
The  idol  shall  bum 

In  his  own  gory  shrine  : 
Then,  daughter  of  anguish,  ^ 

Thy  dayspring  shall  shine  I 
Proud  Zion,  thy  vale 

With  the  olive  shall  bloom, 
«    And  the  musk-rose  distil 
Its  sweet  dews  on  thv  hill ; 
For  earth  is  restored. 
The  great  kingdom  is  come  \ 
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Vast  as  is  the  period,  and  singular 
is  are  the  changes  of  Enropean  history 
dnce  the  Christian  era,  Judea  still 
continues  to  be -the  most  interestiog 
portion  of  the  world.  Among  other 
ptoposes,  it  maj  be  for  the  purpose  of 
fijdng  the  ffeneral  eye  upon  this  ex. 
traordinaryland,  that  it  has  beeri  pe^ 
riodically  visited  by  a  more  striking 
succession  of  great  public  calamities 
than  perhaps  any  other  region.  With 
less  to  attract  an  invader  than  any 
other  conspicuous  land  of  the  E«ast,  it 
has  been  constantly  exposed  to  inva- 
sion. Its  ruin  by  the  Komans  in  the 
first  centory  did  not  prevent  its  being 
assailed  by  almost  every  barbarian, 
wbo,  in  turn,  assumed  the  precarious 
sovereignty  of  the  neighbouring  Asia. 
After  ages  of  obscure  misery,  a  new 
terror  came  in  the  Saracen  invasion, 
which,  under  Amrou,  on  the  conquest 
of  Damascus,  rdled  on  Palestine.  A 
sieee  of  four  months,  which  we  may 
wefi  conceive  to  have  abounded  in  hor- 
rors, gave  Jerusalem  into  the  hands 
of  the  Kaliph  Omar.  On  the  death 
of  Omar,  wuo  died  by  the  usual  ^te 
of  Eastern  princos  the  dagger — ^the 
country  was  left  to  the  stm  heavier 
misgovemment  of  the  Moslem  vice- 
roys— a  race  of  men  essentially  bar- 
barian, and  commuting  their  crimes 
lor  their  zeal  in  proselytism. '  The 
people,  of  conrse,  were  doubly  tor- 
mented. 

A  new  scourge  M  upon  thera  in  the 
invasion  of  the  Crusaders,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  12th  century,  foUowea  by 
a  long  succession  of  bitter  hostilities 
and  jrablic  weakness.  After  almost 
a  century  of  this  wretchedness,  an- 
other invasion  firom  the  Desert  put 
Jerusalem  into  the  hands  of  its  old 
oppressor,  the  Saracen ;  and  in  1187, 
the  &moaB  SaJadin,  expelling  the  last 
of  the  Christian  sovereigns,  took  pos- 
session of  Palestine.  After  another 
century  of  tumult  and  severe  suffer- 
ing, occasioned  by  the  disputes  of  the 
Saracen  princes,  it  was  visited  by  a 
stiU  more  formidable  evil  in  the  shape 
of  the  Turks,  then  wholly  uncivilized 
— a  nation  in  all  the  rudeness  and  vio- 
lence of  mountaine^  life,  and  spread- 
ins  blood  and  fire  throi^  Western 
Asnu  From  this  date  (1317)  it  re* 
nudned  under  the   dommion   of  the 


Ottoman,  until  its  conquest,  a  £9w 
years  ago,  by  that  most  extraordinary  of 
all  Mussulmans,  the  Pacha  of  Egypt, 
— a  dreary  period  of  600  years,  under 
the  most  desolating  government  of  the 
world.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  read 
the  Scriptural  references  to  the  future 
condition  of  Palestine,  without  dis- 
covering a  crowd  of.  the  plainest  and 
most  powerful  indications,  that  it 
shall  yet  exhibit  a  .totally  di^rent 
aspect  from  that  of  its  present  state. 
Enthusiasm,  or  even  the  natural  inter- 
est which  we  feel  in  this  memorable 
nation,  may  colour  the  future  to  us  too 
brightly ;  but  unless  lan^age  of  the 
most  solemn  kind,  uttered  on  the  most 
solemn  occasions,  and  by  men  divinely 
commissioned  for  its  utterance,  is  whol- 
ly unmeaning^  we  must  yet  look  to  some 
powerful,  unquestionable,  and  ^endid 
display  of  Providence  in  favour  of  the 
people  of  Israel 

The  remarkable  determination  of 
Ecoropean  politics  towards  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  Egypt,  within  these  fiBW 
years ;  the  not  less  unexpected  change 
of  manners  and  customs,  which  seemed 
to  defy  all  change ;  and  the  new  life  in- 
fused into  the  sta^ant  govemmeots  of 
Asia,  even  by  their  being,  flung  into  the 
whirl  of  European  interests,  look  net 
unlike  signs  of  the  times.  It  may  be 
DO  dream,  to  imagine  in  these  pheno. 
mena  the  proofs  of  some  memorable 
change  in  the  interior  of  things-^some 
preparatives  for  that  great  providen- 
tial rsstoration,  of  which  Jeruralem  will 
yet  be  the^  scene,  if  not  the  centre ;  and 
the  Israelite  himself  the  especial  agent 
of  those  hi^  transactions,  which  sbafl 
make  Christianity  the  religion  of  all 
lands,  restore  the  dismantled  beauty  <k 
the  earth,  and  make  man,  what  he  was 
created  to4>fr— only  *•  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels." 

The  statistics  of  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion are  amon^  the  most  singular  cir- 
cumstances of  this  most  singular  of  all 
people.  Under  all  their  calamities  and 
dispersions,  they  seem  to  have  remain- 
ed at  neariy  the  same  amoupt  as  in 
the  days  of  David  and  Solomon,  never 
much  more  in  prosperity,  never  much 
less  after  ages  ^  stmering.  No* 
thing  like  this  has  occuired  in  the  his- 
tory  of  any  other  race;  Europe  in 
general   having    donUed    its  popula- 
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tkm  within  the  last  hundred  yean, 
and  EoEland  nearly  tripled  hers  with- 
in the  last  half  century ;  the  propor- 
tion of  America  being  still  more 
rapidi  and  the  worid  crowdinj?  in  a 
constantly  increasing  ratio.  Yet  the 
Jews  seem  to  stand  still  in  this  vast  and 
general  movement.  The  population 
of  Judea,  in  its  most  palmjr  days,  pro- 
bMy  did  not  exceed,  if  it  reached, 
four  millions.  The  numbers  who  en- 
tered Palestine  from  the  wilderness 
were  evidently  not  much  more  than 
three ;  and  their  census,  according  to 
the  German  statists,  who  are  generally 
considered  to  be  exact,  is  now  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  people  under 
Moses — about  three  millions.  They 
are  thus  distributed : — 

In  Europe,  1,916,000,  of  which  about 
658,000  are  in  Poland  and  Russia,  and 
458,000  are  in  Austria. 

In  Asia,  738,000,  of  which  300,000 
are  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 

In  Africa,  504,000,  of  which  300,000 
are  in  M(nt)cca 

In  America,  North  and  South,  5,700. 

If  we  add  to  these  about  15,000  Sa- 
maritans, the  calculation  in  round  num- 
bers will  be  about  3,180,00a 

This  was  the  report  in  1825 — the 
numbers  probably  remain  the  same. 
This  extraordinary  fixedness  in  the 
midst  of  almost  universal  increase, 
is  doubtless  not  without  a  reason— if 
we  are  even  to  look  for  it  among  the 
mysterious  operations  which  have  pre- 
served Israel  a  separate  race  through 
eighteen  hundred  yeois.  May  we 
not  naturaUy  conceive,  that  a  people 
thus  preserved  without  advance  or  re^ 
trocession;  dispersed,  yet  combined; 
broken,  yet  firm;  without  a  country, 
yet  dwellers  in  all ;  every  where  insult- 
ed, yet  every  where  influential ;  with- 
out  a  nation,  yet  united  as  no  nation 
ever  was  before  or  since — ^has  not  been 
appointed  to  ofler  this  extraordinary 
contradiction  to  the  common  laws  of 
society,  spid  even  the  common  pro- 
gress of  nature,  without  a  cause,  and 
that  cause  one  of  final  benevolence, 
univeiBal  good,  and  divine  grandeur  ? 

'Twas  eve  on  Jerusalem ! 

Qlorious  its  glow 
On  the  vtne-cover'd  plain, 

On  the  mount's  marble  brow. 
On  the  Temple's  broad  ^ndeur. 

Enthroned  on  its  height 
Like  a  golden-domed  isle 

In  an  ocean  of  light ; 


And  the  voice  of  her  multitudes 

Rose  on  the  air. 
Prom  the  vale  deep  and  dim. 
Like  a  rich  evening  hymn. 
But  whence  comes  that  cry  1 — 

'Tis  the  cry  of  despair ! 

What  form  stands  on  Zion  1 — 

The  prophet  of  woe ! 
His  frame  worn  with  travel, 
His  locks  living  snow. 
His  hand  grasps  a  trumpet ; 

The  heart's-blood  runs  chill 
At  its  death-sounding  blast : 

All  the  thousands  are  stiH— 
All  fixing  their  gaze, 

Where,  like  one  from  the  tomb. 
The  shroud  seems  to  swim 
Round  the  long,  spectral  limb. 
And  the  lips  pour  in  thunder 
The  terrors  to  come ! 

"  Thou'rt  lovely,  Jerusalem ! 

Lovely,  yet  stain*d ; 
Thou'rt  a  lion's  whelp,  Judab, 

Yet  thou  shalt  be  chain'd. 
Thou'rt  magnificent,  Zion  !    - 

Yet  thou  shalt  be  lone ; 
The  pilgrim  of  sorrow 

Shall  see  thy  last  stone. 

•*  Hark,  hark  to  the  tempest — 

What  roar  fills  my  «ar  I 
'Tis  the  shouting  of  warriors, 

The  crash  of  the  spear. 
The  eagle  and  wolf 

On  that  tempest  are  roU'd«- 
Twin'  demons  of  havoc. 

To  ravage  thy  kAd, 

<*  They  rush  through  the  land 

As  through  forests  the  fire ; 
Woe,  woe  to  the  infant. 

Woe,  woe  to  the  sire ! 
Rejoice  for  the  warrior 

Who  sinks  to  the  grave ; 
But  weep  for  the  living-^ 

A  ransomless  slave. 

**  But,  veil'd  be  mine  eyeballs  I 

The  red  torch  is  flung, 
And  the  last  dyinff  hymn 

Of  the  temple  is  song ! 
The  altar  is  vanish'd, 

The  gloiT  is  gone ; 
The  curse  is  fulfilrd. 

The  last  vengeance  is  done ! 

^  Again  all  is  darkness : 

Year  rolls  upon  year ; 
I  hear  but  the  fetter, 

I  see  but  the  bier. 
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But  the  hasm  are  coming ! 

They  roar  from  their  sand  ; 
Til  Amroa  and  his  Saracens* 

Curse  of  the  land! 

«  Like  the  siramp-geiider'd  hometa, 

They  rush  on  the  wing 
By  tfaoosands  of  thousands, 

With  death  in  their  sting, 
like  vultures,  they  sweep 

*  O'er  Moriah's  loved  hill, 
And  the  corpse-cover'd  valleys 

By  Kedron's  red  till.  ^ 

*<  Where,  where  sleeps  the  thunderbolt  ? 

Heaven  !  hear  the  cries 
Of  the  Ishmaelite  dave 

To  his  Pn^ifaet  of  lies. 
fiear  the  howl  to  his  demons, 

His  frenzy  of  prayer  ; 
Miz'd  with  Israel's  lament 

Ot  disdain  and  despair. 

*<  It  has  come  !  and  the  throne 

Of  the  robber  has  reelM  ;  . 
And  the  turbans  j^e  floating 

In  gore  on  the  field. 
I  see  the  proud  chidfo 

Of  the  West  in  their  maU  ;   ) 
And  mv  soul  loves  the  standard 

They  spread  to  the  gale. 

M  Stay,  Vision  of  spjlendour ! 

On  Jordan's  rich  marge 
They  rush  to  the  battle. 

Earth  shakes  with  their  chatge. 
Like  lightning  the  blaze 

Frosn  then:  panoply  springs : 
I  see  the  gold  helms 

And  crown'd  banners  of  kings. 

M  Yet  evil  still  smites  thee, 

Thou  dau|[hter  of  tears  ! 
No  trophy  is  thme 

In  the  strife  of  the  spears. 
The  stately  Crusader 

And  Saracen  lord. 
But  give  thee  the  choice 

Of  the  chain  or  the  sword. 

**  Again  all  is  sflence  ! 

The  long  grass  has  flprown 
Where  the  crossbeam  deeps 

In  his  rich-sculptur'd  stone ; 
And  the  land  trod  l^  prophet 

And  chasted  by  bura, 
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Is  left  to  the  loot 

Of  the  wolf  and  the  pard. 

**  But  who  ride  the  whirlwind  1        , 

The  drinkers  of  blood! 
From  the  summit  of  Lebanon 

Rushed  the  flood. 
'Tis  the  Turcoman  ravening 

For  slaughter  and  sp^ : 
Ob,  helpless  gazelle' ! 

Thou  art  now  in  the  toil. 

M  King  of  kings  !  on  our  neck 

Sits  the  slavd  of  a  slave, 
As  wild  as  bis  mountains. 

As  cold  ^o\x  grave. 
All  his  sceptre  the  scourge, 

All  our  freedom  his  wiU ; 
Yet  thy  children  must  linger — 

Must  agonize  stilL 

•*  Fly  swift,  ye  daA  jrears  ! 

Still  the  savage  is  there — 
The  tiger  of  nations 

Is  couch'd  in  his  lair.  - 
The  field  is  a  thicket, 

The  city  a  heap. 
And  Israel  cm  earth 

Can  but  wander  and  weep. 

M  Kinff  of  kings  !  shall  she  die  1 

Hark  !  a  trumpet  a&r— 
It  tluills  through  my  sod, 

Yet  no  trumpet  of  war. 
I  hear  the  deep  trampBng 

Of  millions  of  ieet; 
And  the  shootings  of  mitlinfig^ 

Yet  solemn  and  sweet 

H  Now— the  voices  of  thunders 

Are  roUzuff  on  high ; 
The  gomp  has  oegpn. 

The  redemption  is  nigh. 
I  see  thy  crowneq  fathers. 

Thy  prophets  of  fire, 
And  the  martyrs,  whose  souls 

Shot  to  heaven  from  the  pyre. 

«<  Who  comes  in  his  0017, 

Pavilion'd  in  cloud  ? 
Judab,  cast  off  thy  shame  I 

Israel,  spring  from  thy  shroud  ! 
Thy  Kmg  has  aven^  thee 

He  comes  to  his  own, 
With  earth  for  his  empse. 

But  Zion  his  TiBoinr  1*^ 
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■THICAL  SONNETS. 
1. 
THE  SPBINO  AND  THB  BROOK* 

It  may  be  that  the  Poet  ia  as  a  Spring* 

That,  from  the  deep  of  being,  pulsing  forth, 

Proffers  the  hot  and  thirsty  sonsiof  earth 

Refreshment  unbestow'd  by  sage  or  king. 

Still  is  he  but  an  utterance — a  lone  thing— 

Sad-hearted  in  his  very  voice  of  mirth, — 

Too  often  shivering  in  the  thankless  dearth 

Of  those  affections  he  the  best  can  sin^. 

But  thou,  O  lively.  Brook  !  whose  frmtful  way  . 

Brings  with  tt  mirror'd  smiles,  and  green,  and  flowttS — 

Child  of  all  scenes,  companion  of  all  hours, 

Taking  the  simple  cheer  of  every  day, — 

How  l&tle  is  to  thee,  thou  happy  Mind, 

That  solitary  parent  Spring  behind  ! 


2. 


GOOD  INTSNTIONB. 

Fair  thoughts  of  good,  and  fiintasies  as  fiur  !    * 

Why  is  it  your  ccmtent  to  dwell  confined 

la  the  dark  cave  of  meditative  mind, 

^or  show  your  forms  and  colours  otherwhere ! 

Why  taste  ye  not  the  beautiful  free  air 

Of  hfe  and  action  1    If  the  wintry  wind 

Raoes  sometimes,  must  noble  growth  be  pined. 

And  fresh  extravagant  boughs  lopt  off  with  oare  1 

Behold,  the  budding  and  the  flowering  flowers, 

That  die,  and  in  their  seed  have  life  anew  ; 

Ob !  if  the  promptmgs  of  our  better  hours     ^ 

With  vegetative  virtue  sprung  and  grew, 

They,  would  fill  up  the  room  of  living  Time, 

And  leave  the  workl  small  space  to  nourish  weeds  of  crime. 


OSAVB;  TEMFEBAMENTS. 

To  hveTfer  present  Hfe,  and  feel  no  crime — 

To  see  in  hie  a  roerry-morrice  craft, 

Where  he  has  done  the  best  who  most  has  laugh'd. 

Is  Youth's  fit  heaven,  nor  thus  the  less  sublime : 

Bat  not  to  all  men  in  their  best  of  prime, 

Is  pven  by  Natme  this  miraculous  draught 

Of  nwazd  happmess,  whieh.  hourly  ouaff d. 

Seems  to  the  reveller  deep  beyond  all  time. 

Therefore  encumber  not  the  sad  young  heart 

With  exhortations  to  impossible  jOy, 

And  charcres  of  morose  and  thankless  mood ; 

For  there  IS  worinnff  in  that  girl  OT  boy 

A  power  which  will  and  must  remain  apart^ 

Only  by  Love  approach'd  and  understood. 
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iCnON  AND  THOUGHT. 

Thsbe  18  a  world  where  struggle  and  'stern  toil 

Are  ail  die  nnrtore  of  the  soaTof  man — 

Ordain'd  to  raise,  from  lifeV  ungrateful  soil. 

Pain  as  he  must  and  pleasure  ab  be  can. 

Then  to  that  other  world  of  thought  from  this 

Turns  the  sad  soul,  all  hopeful  of  repose : 

But  round  in  weirdest  metamorphosis, 

IVdse  shapes  and  true,  divine  and  devilish,  close. 

Above  these  two,  and  resting  upon  each  '  ^ 

A  meditative  and  compassionate  eye, 

Broodeth  the  Spirit  of  God  r  thence  evermore, 

On  those  poor  wanderers  cast  from  shore  to  shore,    ^ 

Falleth  a  voice,  omnipotent  to  teach 

Them  that  wiU  hear— ••  Despair  not !  it  18  I." 


In  reverence  will  we  speak  of  those  that  woo 

The  ear  Divine  with  clear  and  readv  prayer ; 

And,  while  their  voices  cleave  the  Sabbath  air. 

Know  their  bright  thoughts  are  winging  heavenward  toa 

Yet  many  a  one — •«  the  latchet  of  whose  shoe" 

These  might  not  looee-;-wil]  often  only  dare 

Say  some  poor  words  fctetween  him  and  desnair--- 

**  Father,  forgivd !  we  know  not  what  we  do." 

For,  as  Christ  pray'd,  so  echoes  our  weak  heart, 

Yearning  the  ways  of  God  to  vindicate ; 

Bat  worn  and  wilder'd  by  the  shows  of  &te| 

Of  good  pppress'd  and  beautiful  defiled, 

Dim  ah'en  force,  that  draws  or  holds  apart 

From  its  dear  bonie  that  wandering  spirit-chOd. 

6. 

LESSON  TO  FOSTS.     . 

Tbt  not,  or  murmur  not  if  tried  in  vain, . 
In  fJBiir  rememberable  words.to  set 
Each  scene  or  presence  of  especial  gain, 
As  hoarded  gems  in  precious  cabinet. 
Simply  enjoy  the  present  loveliness ; — 
Let  jt  become  a  portion  of  your  being ; 
Close  your  glad  gaze,  but  see  it  none  the  lesa. 
No  clearer  with  your  eve,  than  spirit,  seeing. 
And  when  you  part  at  last,  turn  once  again. 
Swearing  that  beauty  shall  be  unfbrgot ; 
So  in  far  sorrows  it  shall  ease  your  pain, 
In  distant  struggles- it  shall  calm  your  strife. 
And  in  your  further  and  serener  life. 
Who  says  that  it  shall  be  remember'd  not  ? 

H.  M.  BfoJM. 
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FEOP06ED  GALLESIBS  f6b  PICTUBBS  AND  STATUES  AT  THB    UmVERSITT  OF 

OXFORD. 


We  rejoice  greatly  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ozfonl  will,  in  tlie  course 
of  the  year,  probably  in  the  spring, 
commence  building  a  Picture  and  a 
Statue  (xallery.  We  sincerely  con- 
gratulate the  lovers  of  art  and  of  liter, 
ature,  and  indeed  >ye  may  say  all 
^ks  of  the  community,  upon  this 
occasion,  persuaded  as  we  are  that  a 
deep  study  of  the  fine  arts  will  engen- 
der a  taste  which  has  been  long  want- 
ed, and  which  must  tend  to  make  every 
other  study  more  efl^tual.  But  he(6re 
we  enlarge  upon  the  advantages,  let  us 
lay  before  the  public  some  slight  state- 
ment of  the  plan  proposed. 

After  much  trouble,  the  Universi^ 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining,  after  Bi. 
A.  Taylor's  death,  the  wreck  of  Sir  R. 
Tayloi^s  fortune  bequeathed  to  it,  sub- 
ject  to  the  life-interest  of  M.  A  Taylor. 
This  legacy  amounts  to  about  £63,000 
three  per  cent  consols  ;  and  the  pur- 
poses specified  by  the  donor,  who  was 
an  architect,  are*  in  the  fiist  place,  to 
erect  an  edifice  within  the  precincts  of 
the  University  with  the  proceeds,  (I  e. 
the  mterest  thereof;)  and  afterwards, 
with  the  same  interest,  to  pay  teach, 
ers  or  professors  of  some  European 
lanffuases.  ThjB  first  object  will  ab- 
sofD  all  the  proceeds  for  some  years  to 
come.  This  is  the  whole  case,  as  &r 
as  Sir  A.  Taylor's  benefaction  is  con- 
cerned, excepting  that  a  purchase  has 
been  made  for  the  site  of  the  edifice. 
But  this  bequest  and  purchase  is  con- 
nected with  picture  and  statue  gal- 
leries in  the  following  manner : — The 
University  have  purchased  ground 
spacious  enough  to  embrace  an  ob- 
ject  long  entertained,  viz.  statiie  and 
picture  galleries,  and  have  advertised 
for  plans  embracing  both  ohfects.  We 
understand  that  the  plans  sent  in  have 
bemi  submitted  to  Sir  R  Smirke,  that 
is,  five  out  of  the  number ;  set  apart  by 
a  committee  of  gentlemen.  About  t^ 
year  1790,  a  Dr.  Randolph  left  J&IOOO, 
to  accumulate  in  order  to  aid  the  Uni- 
versity in  building  a  picture-miWeTj  ; 
and  this  benefaction,  which  nas  in- 
creased to  about  L5000,  constitutes 
the  immediate  occasion  for  the  addi- 
tional purchase.  The  University,  we 
are  ^laid  to  hear,  hope,firom  the  sources 
within  their  control,  to  add  consider- 


ably to  this  sum,  and  to  be  able  to 
erect  galleries  which  shall  not  be  dis- 
credi^ble  to  them.  It  is  contemplat- 
ed, therefore,  that  the  two  buildings 
— ^that  to  arise  from  Sir  R.  Taylor's 
bequest,  and  the  gallery — should  be 
combined  in  externa]  appearance, 
though  totaUy  distinct  in  their  inter- 
nal arrangement,  and  suppc»ted  by 
distinct  funds.  It  is  said  that  Sir  R. 
Smirke  has  given  the  preference  to 
the  plan  of  Mr.  Cockerell,  and  that  it  is 
in  the  Italian  Palladian  s^le. 

As  the  buildingB  are  not  yet  com- 
menced, .We  venture  to  throw  out  one 
or  two  remarks,  which  may  practicaOy 
be  found  useful  That  external  ap- 
pearance is  of  great  importance,  we 
would  by  no  means  deny ;  but  in  gal- 
leries^that  have  been  erected,  the  pur- 
pose of  their  erection  seems  to  have 
been  foigotten  in  attempts  to  make 
fine  exteriors.  Which  attempts  have 
nevertheless  woefully  ^ed.  The 
great  object  should  be  unquestionab^ 
the  entire  fitness  of  the  galleries  fior 
the  exhibition  of  pictures  and  statnea. 
We  will  therefore  begin  with  the  pic- 
ture-gallery, and  state  its  requisitee. 
And  here  it  will  be  manifest  at  the 
first,  that  as  pictures  vary  in  size  and 
character,  they  must  require  to  be 
seen  at  difibrent  distances  and  hgfats  ; 
and  that  therefore  one  gallery  wiU  not 
suffice.  For  however  3ie  eye  may  be 
gratified  by  the  long  range  smd  general 
display,  this  of  itself  may  be  said  to  be 
but  one  picture,  to  which  it  is  absurd 
^to  sacrifice  the  rest  We  would,  if 
possible,    have   for   every  picture  of 

great  vabe  and  of  striking  interest, 
ut  one  room  ;  this  may  not  be  very 
practicable,  but  still  a  building  majr  be 
judiciously  erected  with  this  view. 
One  great  advantage  in  single  rooms 
IB  the  caj^bility  they  afibrd  of  adapt- 
ing the  light  to  tfale  picture,  and  of 
even  toning  it  To  thoee  who  are 
only  accustomed  to  see  filled  gaUeriee 
or  private  rooms,  the  effect  of  a  good 
pictvire  transfenred  to  a  single  room, 
and  its  peculiar  light  and  position, 
wouId.be  quite  magical  A  picture 
probably  never  looks  so  well  as  upqjp 
the  pamter's  easel.  He  has  chosen 
his  light,  subdues  or  modifies  it  to  his 
purpose,  and  has  placed  his   picture 
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when  his  e^e  can  best  direct  liis  hand. 
Now«  if  this  he  80»  it  moet  be  that  we 
ahould  itudy  and  imiUte  thisart  of  the 
painter ;  we  say  art,  for  with  him  it  is 
an  art.  We  have  sooie  old  pictures  of 
Dainters'  rooms^— of  Ostade,  we  remem- 
Wy  abd  others,  add  it  is  curious  to 
note  their  management  of  the  light 
Artisis  now  attei^  to  the  same  thmg. 
Thejr  do  not  allow  cross  and  distract- 
mg  lights ;  and  we  believe  the  old  mas- 
ters painted  in  very  low  lights,  (we 
mean  not  in  position,  for  they  were 
from  above,)  reduced  ev^  by  blinds. 
Their  finest  works  were  for  churches 
and  cbapelii,  and  to  be  seen  in  that 
"dim  religious  light*;"  and  not  only  on 
this  account  were  th^  painted  m  suct^ 
but  because,  bj  this  management,  a 
greater  power  was  acquired,  a  greater 
strength  in  the  lights  and  shades  to 
bring  them  out ;  and  it  will  be  observ- 
able, that  the  Italian  schools  particu- 
larly are  actually  more  seen  in  reduced 
tiiaii  in  strong  lights. 

We  think  there  is  a  gre^t  error  in 
the  modern  views  of  this  mattes;  The 
object  of  making  rooms  as  light  as  pos. 
sible,  is  neither  advantageous  to  pic 
tures^  nor  agreeable  nor  conducive  to 
that  repose  which  the  eye  requires  for 
pleasurable  continuance  in  a  room.  If 
these  observations  are  just,  tho  man- 
agement of  light,  and  power  of  varying 
it,  must  be  of  great  importance ;  and 
it  will  likewise  follow,  that  an  appro- 
priate management  c^n  only  be  per- 
Bsetly  attain^  for  pictures  of  the  high- 
est value  e^cially,  in  single  rooms. 
The  sise  and  {NX>poition8  of  such  rooms 
will  likewise  be  a  subject  of  much  con- 
nderation.  There  is  an  old  practice, 
fikewise  to  be  avoided— the  hanging 
one  picture  above. another;  sometimes, 
indeed,  we  see  them  three  or  four  deep, 
in  which  case  they  all  sufier.  We 
maintahi  that  no  picture  is  seen  to  ad- 
vantag^e  when  the  spectator  ia  obliged 
to  strain  his  neck  .into  a  roost  uncom^ 
Citable  position  to  look  at  it :  the  look. 
ing  at  a  picture  is,  or  should  be,  a  con- 
tinuous action  ;  not  like  the  survey  of 
a  buflding,  in  which  case  the  eye,  with- 
out fatigue,  changes^  and  at  a  moment 
leoeives  the  impression,  and  passes  on. 
To  place  the  spectator  in  an  uncom- 
fbrtabie  position,  is  injudicious,  and  not 
only  indispoees  him  to  that  cahn  and 
copstant  survey  which  the  work  re- 
stores ;  but,  by  making  him  uncomfort- 
able iQ  himflel^  removes  from  him  ' 
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mtfch  of  his  capability  of  receiviiig 
pleasure,  and  therefore  his  true  jud^f. 
ment .  and  relish.    And  besides  tins, 
the  eye  is  subjected  to  a  light  to  which 
it  is  by  no  means  accustomed.   When 
it  sees  Objects  upon  a  level  wkh  it^  it  is 
under  the  softening  shelter  of  the  brow, 
the  eyelids,  and  the  delicate  aieve-like 
curtain  of  the  eyelashes ;  and  when  it 
is  forced  to  look  upwards,  especially  for 
a  continuance,  it  receives  a  shock  wad 
a  painful  sensation,  which  the  mind 
may  unreasonably  refier  to  the  objeot 
surveyed  as  the  cause.    We  would,  . 
therefore,  lay  it  down  as  a  general  nde, 
that  pictures  should  be  hu^  rather  6d- 
low  than  above  the  eye.    It  will  be 
said  that  many  fine  works  are  too  laige 
so  to  be  treated,  and  that  many  have 
been  painted  expressly  for  high  posi- 
tions^ even  ceilii^  and  cupolas.    As 
to  the  first  objection,  we  would  rather 
have  the  spectator  raised  than  the  pic^ 
ture ;  as  to  the  latter,  it  is  and  has  been 
the  great  defect,  and  consequence  of 
degrading  art  to  the  merely  ornament- 
al,  by  which  pictures  became  mere 
accessories,  adjuncts,  and  not  the  prin- 
cipal objects.    Let  us  take,  for  exam- 
ple, the  large  Sebastian  del  Piombo  in 
the  National  Gallery.    Is  it  not  evident 
that  that  picture  cannot  be  justly  seenl 
— the  horizontal  line  of  the  picture  be- 
ings one,  and  that  of  the  spectator's  eye 
another.   Could  that  picture  be  brought 
down,  and  the  spectator  be  upon  a 
platform,  so  that  his  eye  should  be  on 
the  horizontal  line  in  the  picture,  we 
are  quite  persuaded  that   the  ef^t 
wonld  be  wonderfully  heightened,  and 
the  whole  picture  more  immediately, 
taken  in,  comprehended  in  one  view, 
than  it  can  possibly  be  in  its  present  or 
indeed  any  other  position.    And  then, 
as  we  before  observed,  could  it  have  a 
managed  and  subdued  light,  so  that  no 
raw  rays  should  bodily  interpose  be- 
tween the  eye  aiid  the  picture,  the 
grand  and  solemn  awfiilness  of  the  pic- 
ture woukl  be,  as  it  should  be,  of  the 
miraculous. 

In  the  examinaticm  of  the  ^chitect  . 
of  the  New  National  (jallery  before 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, we  remember  it  was  stated  what 
space  a  picture  shoukl  be  raised  above 
the  floor,  and  what  space  should  ter- 
minate it  below  the  ceiling.  This  we 
considered  absurd,  and  Hot  the  result 
of  any  rule.  As  much  as  may  be  pos- 
sible^ let  the  ptctore  give  out  the  nile» 
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and  its  borisontal  Ime  direcU  Take 
the  fine  Claudes  in  the  National  Qal- 
lenr ;  let  each  be  in  its  pwn  room,  re- 
gulate the  li^t,  and  let  them  behunff 
with  the  eye  of  the  spectator  seated 
(for  there  is  something  in  that  ^uiet, 
continuous  position)  upon  the  hOnzon ; 
and  what  magic  would  there  be  in  the 
sunset !— all  the  lines  would  verge  to 
their  proper  perspective— the  illusion 
would  be  complete.  You  may  be  sure 
that  Claude  so  looked  at  his  pictures 
on  his  easel ;  and  we  scarcely  do  him 
justice,  in  hanging  them  as  those  won- 
derful marine  pieces  are  now  hung. 
We  have  often  been  struck  with  the 
Insignificant  appearance  of  pictures, 
whose  beauty  and  value  were  previ- 
oosly  well  known,  when  we  have  seen 
them  raised  in  the  auctioneer's  stand ; 
and  have  been  surprised  that  seme  bet- 
ter contrivance  for  exhibiting  them 
had  not  been  adopted.  Pictures,  like 
other  beauties,  sHould  "-stoop  to  con- 
quer." It  may  be  said,  that  these 
hints  may  be  well  thrown  out  when 
the  pictures  are  first  collected,  and  the 
gallery  then  to  be  built,  but  of  little 
practical  use  before  any  collection  is 
formed.  There  is  some  truth  in  this, 
but  of  less  force  than  might  at  first  be 
imagined.  It  would  not  be  very  difii- 
cult  to  calculate  the  difSsrent  dimen- 
sions of  pictures  likely  to  form  a  col- 
lection ;  and  single  rooms  may  accord- 
ingly be  arranged  of  every  variety  of 

size afterwards,  adaptation  could  not 

be  very  d^cult  That  such  arrange- 
ments would  require  great  architectu- 
ral  skill  we  are  quite  aware ;  but"iV« 
tutor  vUra  ereptdam,**  we  are  not  ar- 
chitects. Nearly  all  these  observations 
will  apply  likewise  to  a  statue-gallerv. 
We  have  never  yet  seen  one  perfectly 
satisfactory :  neither  the  Apollo  Belvu 
deie,  nor  the  Venus  de  Medicis  are 
well  lodged.  Soipe  seem  to  think  sta- 
tues are  to  be  put  in  niches,  as  if  walls 
had  eyes,  and  could  admire ;  but  a 
statue  should  be  seen  all  round;  in- 
deed, it  possible,  it  should  be  so  mov. 
able  as  to  be  raised  or  lowered ;  it 
should  be  capable  of  being  viewed  in 
every  possible  position — then  would 
one  statue  be  made,  as  it  were,  so 
manjr  pictures.  To /a:  a  statue,  so  that 
you  may  walk  round  it,  wiH  not  be 
enough,  unless  you  have  the  power  of 
varying  the  lights,  so  that  they  should 
come  n*om  any  direction.  Take  that 
beautiful  fiieze  of  the  Elgin  Marbles ; 
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let  the  light  come  torn  hehiod  tbe 
figures,  and  the  horsemen  seem  chas. 
ing  their  own  shadows ;  let  the  h^at 
come  from  the  opposite  direction,  and 
how  the  speed  m  increased  by  the 
ehadows  thrown  behind  them !  They 
are  different  things:  let  the  light  be 
above  them  —  then  beneath  tbem  — 
what  variety !  And  as  every  form  is 
in  itself  beautiful^  and  as  the  complica- 
tion of  forms  is  throughout  beautiful, 
so,  by  varying  the  power  of  viewii^ 
tbem,  you  mtutiply  beauties  to  the  eye» 
which,  Ihough  they  existed,  and  must 
exist,  in  the  art,  were  lost  to  the  Q>ec- 
tator,  who  had  but  the  power  of  one 
light.  The  endless  variety  of  position 
in  which  statues  may  be  viewed,  ren. 
ders  attention  to  lights  in  statne-gad- 
leries  ^ven  more  important  than  in 
picture-galleries.  The  painter,  in  a 
great  degree,  determines  his  own  light 
and  shacte,  ^Bund  one  character  6f  it ;  the 
sculptor  no  less  attends  to  light  and 
shaae  in  attending  to  the  roundneas, 
the  massiveness,  and  largeness,  or  the 
contrary,  of  the  parts ;  but  in  ik>  doing 
is  unHmited,  and  thus  in  making  ene 
makes  many  statues  —  the  painter 
makes  but  one  picture. 

The  Univerrafy  having  determined 
to  erect  picture  and  statue  gallenes^ 
the  next  consideration  is.— how  are 
thev  to  be  filled,  and  to  What  purpose, 
if  they  are  filled  ?  We  will  assume 
that  the  University  see  the  advantages 
of  connecting  the  arts  with  literature. 
The  advantages  are  indeed  many. 
But  as  the  advantages  must  be  sup- 
posed to  arise  fit)m  the  really  fine 
things  these  galleries  are  to  hcid,  we 
shomd  wish  to  know  what  works  the 
Uniyendty  at  present  possess,  avaiL 
able,  and  what  means  of  acquiring 
others.  We  are  not  aware  that  the 
.  Univenity  have  any  of  much  merit  in 
possession,  nor  even  that  the  coOegee, 
could  th^y  contribute  what  they  have, 
could  supply  largely.  To  purchase, 
would,  we  fear,  require  larger  funds 
thau  could  be  raised.  Something  may 
be  acquired,  in  the  course  of  time,  hj 
liberal  bequests,  and  perhaps  this  is 
the  only  source  to  be  much  relied 
upon.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but, 
that  the  probability  of  ultimately  pos- 
sessing a  fine'  gallery,  will  greatly 
depend  upon  the  interest  first  excited 
upcm  the  subject;  and  to  create  this 
interest  a  very  inexp^isive  banning  * 
may  suffice^    Let  a  portion  of  the 
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InBdiDg  be  M,  apart  for  printa  and 
catts — they  are  easily  obtaiDed,  and 
win  serve  well  the  porpoee  of  gisneral 
lectores  upon  art.  And  this  leads  di- 
rectly to  the  use  to  which  such  ffalle- 
riee  may  be  applied.  There  should 
be  at  kost  one  professoiiBbip  of  painU 
mg  and  scolptiffe  in  the  University. 
Lectures  ought  to  be  pablicly  given. 
We  are  aware  that  there  is  here  a 
great  difficulty.  From  what  funds 
can  SQoh  a  professorship  be  main- 
tained? Why  may  We  not  look  to 
the  generosity  of  wealthy  men,  edo^ 
oated  at  Chdbrd,  who  are  likewise 
ky?era  of  art»  for  a  hberal  donation  for 
this  purpose  1  Let  us  consider  what 
amount  would  be  necessary — ^we  want 
not  lai^  funds.'  The  professorship 
wouk)  confer  honour,  and  would  be 
an  object  of  hiffh  amoition.  It  would 
mainly  exalt  Uie  rank  and  dignity  of 
art;  but  it  would  impose  important 
duties,  much  deyotkm  of  time  and  abi- 
lities, and  therefore,  like  other  pro- 
IssBorDhipe,  should  have  something  of 
honour  substantial  besides  the  name 
attached  to  it.  What,  then,  would  be 
a  competent  endowment  ?  To  re^y 
to  that  question  w6  should  ascertain 
the  duties.  We  would  have  no  term 
pass  without  lectures.  The  pofessor 
should  have  rooms,  perhaps,  for  prac- 
tical illuBtratk>ns  ;  it  would  therefore 
be  desirable  that  he  should  have  a 
residence  in  the  buikling.  With  this 
extended  beneficent  view,  the  endow- 
ment should  be  hberal.  But  let  us 
take  it  at  its  lowest— supposing  that 
additional  lectures  may  be  assisted  by 
gratuities  from  attendance.  Suppose 
the  duties  attached  to  the  endowment 
to  be  limited  to  cme  course  of  lectures 
in  the  year ;  in  that  case,  one  hundred 
pounds  per  annum  might  be  sufficient. 
The  last  instituted  prdfessorship  was 
that  of  Political  Economy,  by  H. 
Drammond,  Esq^  with  one  hundred 
pounds  a-year ;  the  duties  being,  to 
deliver  a  definite  number  of  lectures 
m  the  year,  and  to  publish  certain  of 
them.  It  is  bolden  onlv  for  five  years. 
The  professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy 
is  founded  also  with  the  same  endow- 
ment ;  and  that  of  Anglo-Saxon  Lite- 
ratore  with  spmewhat  more.  The 
profossmship  of  Ancient  History,  in- 
stituted by  Camden,  is  worth  only 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a- 
year — there  is  none,  perhaps^  more 
efficient ;  the  profidssor  dehvers  a 
pourse  at  least  twice  in  the  year,  and 


has  generally  above  one  famdred  per- 
woDB  in  his  class.  The  professoisfab 
of  Experimental  Phifosophy  is  worth 
about  one  hundred  and  tlurty  pounds 
a-year— the  course  of  lectures,  is  well 
attended.  This  professor,  and  some 
others,  not  all,  receive  a  snm  of  one 
or  two  pounds  from  each  person  at- 
tending. The  practice  of  receiving  a 
fee  is  seemingly  optional,  and  not 
founded  upon  any  principle.  If  the 
professoTBhip  of  Pamting  were  two 
hundred  pounds  per  annum,  it  might 
be  thought  proper  that  no  fee  should 
be  requred  ;  but  if  less,  it  might  be 
desirable.  If,  then,  one  hundred 
pounds  would  endow  a  |m>fessQrship 
of  paintmg  and  sculpture,  (for  we 
suppose  we  must  at  present  tijce  them 
together,)  and  if  two  hundred  pocmds 
would  be  a  handsome  endowment,  we 
would  not  think  so  ill  of  the  lovers 
and  patrons  of  art  and  of  literature 
as  to  suppose,  that  such  an  endow- 
ment as  thelaiiifest  might  not  be  «isily 
raised  if  the  thmg  were  prCKierly  >taken 
up.  Many  may  not  wish  to  come 
forward,  under  an  impression  that  the 
University  are  averse-  to  such  an 
endowment,  thinking  that,  were  it  not 
so,  a  professorship  of  the  kind  would 
have  been  estabhshed  long  ago ;  but 
the  public  should  know  that  Uie  case 
is  quite  otherwise.  It  shoukl  be  known 
that  all,  or  very  nearly  all  the  funds 
of  the  University  are  ttpwroffiatai 
to  their  several  purposes,  and  that  the 
University,  as  trustee,  has  only  to  diw^ 
trtiniie  them.  The  tlniversi^'has  no 
means  of  firnndhig  a  readership.  A 
few  years  ago,  some  members,  wishing 
to  promote  the  study  of  mathematics, 
exerted  themselves  to  obtam  snbscrip: 
tions  in  order  to  found  exhibitions  m 
that  purpose  ;  and  recently  (last  year^ 
the  University  restored  some  funds 
which  had  been  apj^ed  to  other  pur 
poses  for  the  endowment  of  a  profes- 
sorship  of  Logic  Even  these  fends  the  ' 
University  has  obtained  b^  a  toop  upon 
their  own  members.  It  is,  therefore, 
from  inab^ity,  and  not  from  disincli- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  University, 
that  such  a  professorship  has  not  been 
established.  Let  this  be  well  known-— 
some  leading  persons  in  or  out  of  the 
University  Uke  an  active  roterest  in 
the  matter,  and  we  entertam  little 
fear.  Such  an  endowment  wouki  do 
great  honour.  There  are  many  indi- 
viduals to  whom  the  amount  wookl 
be  no  object— were  sabscriptions  re- 
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soited  to«  sttrely  tbe  mm  would  be 
easily  raised  ;  or  wby  should  it  be 
hflfieless  to  obtain  a  grant  for  the 
parpoee,  by  petition  to  Parliament 
through  the  University  member  ? 
T^ere  are  no  politics  in  this,  and  one 
would  hope  there  would  be  but  little 

.  opposition.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
that  we  have  urged  this  upon  the  pub- 
lic notice ;  and  we  cannot  now  resist 
tbe  temptation^,  offered  by  the  inteu* 
^n  of  the  Univensity  immediately  to 
build  galleries,  again  to  excite  the 
public  attention  to  the  subject. 
Should  we  have  to  encounter  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  Royal-  Academy  T  We 
think  not.  The  <'  liberal  arts*'  should 
engender  a  generous  wish  for  ex- 
tension— ^for  diffusion  of  the  best  prin- 
ci|^  of  taste.  There  is  no  place  so  fit 
as  our  Univermties  for  their  establish. 
ment.  The  advantages  are  too  nu- 
merous to  mention.    Besides  the  ino- 

.  mediate  connectioa  of  the  arts  with 
literature,  especially  with  the  Greek, 
of  which  they  are  the  very  soul — for 
all  Greek  poetry  is  picture,  vivid,  dis- 
tinct, and  particular — besides  the  re. 
li«b,  and  taste,  and  elucidation,  which 
literature  and  the  arts  would  lend  to 
each  other,  and  thereby  render  the 
grace  of  education  perfect,  we  do 
think  that  the  endowment  of  a  pro. 
fesBorship^  with  galleries  and  facilities 
of  giving  c&ctive  lectures,  wouki  be 
tbe  means  of  rescuing  many  fi'om  idle, 
ness,  and  ita  .nsual  accompaniments, 
dissipation  and  ruinous  expenditure. 
It  would  engender  a  taste  where  none 
existed,  and  by  making  one  study  at 
least  agreeable,  lead  to  a  habit  of 
study  ami  of  U^ou^ht,  and  to  a  desire, 
through  taste,  of  intellectual  improve- 
ment. It  would  be  the  means  of  pro- 
viding, not  a  mere  light  and  passing 
pleasorer  but  a  passion  for  life.  We 
nave  ourselves  induced  some  young 
men  upoiv  entering  on  life,  to  take  up 
painting  as  an  amusement,  and  they 
have  expressed  unbounded  gratifica- 
tion from  the  pursuit.  It  is  one  that 
makes.the  dullest  days— the  days  that 
are  heavy  ta  the  listless  idler — days  of 
bosy  delight.  But  it  is  not  our  pur- 
pose  to  eiuogize  the  art ;  there  is  little 
need.  We  would  only  most  earnestly 
recommend  the  endowment  of  profes* 
sorships  at  both  our  Universities.  A  few 
words  might  be  said  upon  the  choice 
of  professors ;  and  here  we  expect 
that  manv  (perliaps  tbe  general  opi- 

nieo)  will  not  agree  with  our  view. 


A  friend  to  whom  we  have  proposed 
the  plan,  states  as  a  first  difficulty, 
that  no  «^  endowmenl  would  be  sum- 
ciept  to  keep  away  from  London  a 
painter    of  first-rate    eminence :    for 
though  we  nftight  meet  with  an  a&> 
complished  amateur,  whose  talents  and 
reputation  might  secure  ample  credit 
to  such  an  appointment ;  yet  we  should 
ordinarily,  perhiaps,  have  to  k>ok  to  & 
professional  artist,  who,  however  ex- 
cellent in  his  own  department,  might 
he  wanting  in  literary  attainments  to 
give  effect,  or  even  jecure  attention,  to 
a  course  of  lectures.    Much,  indeed* 
could  be  done,  were  a  first-rate  person 
merely  to  deliver  once  a>year»in  tbe 
University  of  Oxford,  a  series  of  lec- 
tures, having  his  usual  residence  still 
in  .London."     We  cannot  in  any  way 
agree    with  our    able    friend.      For 
though    we    are   satisfied    that     be 
very,  much    underrates   the    literary 
attainments   of  artists,  for  the  pnxH 
of  whose  attainments  we    need  but 
refer    to  the   lectures  of    Reynolds* 
Fuecli,  Barry,  and  Phillips,  we  very 
much  doub(  if  it  would'  be  desirable 
to  look  for  professors  to  the  quarter 
he  recommends.    It  may  seem  very 
strange^  but  it  has  been  yery  often  ob- 
served by  those  most  conversant  with 
the  arts,  that  professional  painters  are 
not  the  best  judges  qi  work»  of  art. 
There  may  be  many  reasons  given 
for  this  :  perhaps  the  truest  is,  that  art 
has  an  unlimited  scope  ;  the  artist  a 
limited  scope.     He  chcKises  but  one 
field  in  which  to  spend  his  days — to 
which  to  devote  all  his  time  and  ge- 
nius.   To  this  particular  walk  he  i» 
partial — his  whole  thought  is  directea 
to  one  practice,     tf  high  finish,  labor- 
ioiK  execution  be  his  taste,  he  will 
but  badly  understand  the  dash  and  vi- 
gour of  another  jKhool.    We  should 
not  value  the  criticism  of  a  Deoner 
upon  Michael  Angelo.     The  eye  of  a 
Wynantz  would  be  but  ill  tutored  for 
tbe  wild  and  more  general  beauties  of 
Salvator  Rosa.      Nay,  not   even    a 
Claude,  perhaps,  would  be  quite  quali- 
fied to  see  the  beauties  of  a  grander 
and  more  free  pencil.    Artists  there 
are,  without  doubt,  so  gifted  by  nature 
and    study    with    such    an  exquisite 
sense,  that  they  are  in  all  perceptions 
of  taste  superior  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, and  are  without  the  necessity  of 
divesting  their    minds   of  their  own 
practice,  and  have  an  immediate  per- 
ception of  all  beautiee  within  the  rajoge  . 
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of  art.  Bat  the  gift  18  rare — mocbmove 
80  than  may  be  gendrally  imagined. 
We  should  almost  go  the  length  of  say- 
ing, that  professional  artists  should  not 
be  selected.  If  they  were,  k  would  be 
but  a  transfer  of  lectures  from  the  Aca- 
demy to  the  University.  A  professor 
of  this  class  would  not  be  sufficiently 
free  from  his  own  academical  connec 
tion  and  bias.  The  University  would 
requite  one  who  could  point  out  exist- 
ing errors,  and  deviations  from  the  true 
principles  of  taste,  and  more  particii- 
iarly,  one  versed  in  general  criticism 
and  literature  of  the  most  poetical  class. 
He  should  have  had  the  advantages  of 
an  academical  education,  and  be  a 
Master  of  Arts  of  one  of  the  Universi- 
ties. It  may  be  said  that  still  a  practi. 
caJ  knowledge  would  be  desirable^ 
Certahdy  it  would,  to  a  certain  extent ; 
but  we  by  no  meaps  think  it  necessary. 
Take  away  all  the  technicaHty  of  the 
art  from  the  discourses  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  they  would  still  contam 
principles  of  taste  which  would  improve 
the  general  schdar,  though  he  never 
contemplated  the  handling  a  pendL  It 
is  a  great  thing  to  learn  to  see  and  to 
fed  the  beautieff  of  nature,  taking  na- 
ture here  in  its  largest  signification. 
Without  any  technical  knowledge 
whatever,  the  otherwise  weU-educatad 
man  is  already  half  an  artist.  And  we 
#in  venture  to  affirm,  that  an  artist  who 
iirns  at  rismg  in  his  profession  by 
studies  confined  to  the  technical  and 
practical  part  of  it,  is  greatly  mistaken 
— it  m  the  mpid  that  would  dbect  the 
hand.  It  is  the  mind  that  should  be 
euhivated,  enlamd,  and  purified^ 
schooled  to  discard  aU  that  is  low,  mean, 
and  trifling,  and  to  be  above  all  vulgar 
enticements.  Practice  may  then  be 
wen  directed,  and  the  mechanical  la- 
bour will  be,  comparatively  speaking,  of 
eaaj  acquirement,  comparatively  easy 
fltili,  ^mtUa  dies  $ine  Unea,'*  There 
are  few  artists  that  in  their  practice 
have  not  as  moch  to  unlearn  as  to 


learn.  Most  practise  too  ijnnch^  befora 
the^  have  acquired  any  sure  pnncipleB» 
before  they  have  qualified  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  judgment  to  direct  Him 
hand.  Hence-  the  mere  imitation  of 
more  chviout  nature,  or  flashy  unmean- 
ing efibcts,  is  in  our  own  school  too 
often  substituted  for  desi^  and  poetical 
ccHiception.  ProfesBorships  once  estab^ 
lished,  there  would  be  no  lack  of  teach- 
ers of  the  practical  part  of  the  art,  to 
initiate  the  students  m  the  craft  and 
mystery  of  mixing  oolours,  and  of  using 
the  pencil ;  though  we  do  not  see  why 
it  should  be  taken  for  granted  that  a 
professor  such  as  we  have  described 
should  not  likewise  have  sufficient 
knowledge  to  give  much  practical  in- 
struction. We  have  known  many  im- 
professional  gentlemen  perfecUy  quali- 
ned — many,  as  the  term  is,  amateurs^ 
who,  by  scholarship  and  knowledge  of 
and  devotion  to  the  arts,  are  competent 
to  lecture,  and  indeed  fulfil  all  the  du- 
ties jthat  may  be  reasonably  required, 
and  whose,  fitnef^s,  we  yenly  believe^ 
would  be  acknowledged  by  the  best 
professional  artists.  We  leave  tfas 
subject,  being  onwiUing  to  co  to  greats 
er  length  than  may  serve  the  nurposti 
to  the  best  of  our  power,  of  direotin|f 
the  public  attention  to  the  eul^eet— 
more  particuhuly  the  attention  of  the 
patrons  of  art  ha  general — as  we  think 
a  field  is  open  to  Siem,  both  of  rainog 
art  to  its  jirqier  station  and  dignity,  and 
of  elevatmg  the  mmds  of  our  academi- 
cal students— of  siqyplying  a  worthf 
puiBuil  where  one  is  most  needed,  and 
of  rescuing  them  from  idleness,  dissipa- 
tion, and  the  woefbl  consequences  too 
often  feH  tfarouffh  life.  If  this  oppor- 
tunitj  b&  not  sSzed  in  any  other  gar- 
ter, we  earnestly  intreat  the  influential 
members  of  the  Universitiee  to  take 
themselves  such  measures  as  may  pub- 
licly bring  forward  the  advantages  to 
be  attained  by  the  endowmeBt  w  pio- 
feosorships  of  painting  and  sculpture  in 
those  ancient  seats  or  leaning* 
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WAR  WITH  CHINAi  AND  THE  OPIUM  QUESTION. 


I 

L 


**  What  great  evento  Ijom  little 
causes  sprinff,"  was  never  exeui- 
pJified  in  a  oroader  ligiit,  or  on  a 
grander  scale,  io  the  history  of  the 
world,  than  at  this  moment.  The 
mightiest  as  the  most  ancient  of  em- 
pires, has  yoked  its  destinies  with  a 
fiscal  question  and  a  pretence  of  nK>r. 
alsv  and  the  fato  or  fortunes  of  three 
hundred  millions  of  people,  concen- 
trated under  one  and  the  same  rule, 
have  become  vitally  entangled  with  an 
issue  of  nooney  damage  of  which 
•omewhere  about  three  hundred  miU 
lions  sterling  is  the  amouut  recited  in 
tbe  declaration,  apart  the  costs  of 
judgment,  execution,  and  example* 
The  grandeur  of  the  sum  may  seem  of 
itself  almost  a  stake  large  enough  to 
warrant  the  strife  of  empires ;  but 
ougnificent  a?  the  sch1»  in  which  |^oB- 
eQived>  n^er  was  public  robbeiy  per* 
petrated  under  circumstances  attend- 
ant of  fraud,  falsehood,  cowardice,  and 
tiseachery,  more  revolting.  For  China, 
therefore,  the  die  is  cast — for  exter- 
nal war  dcvelopes  interfial  revolulion 
The  aeede  .of  revolution  once  sown, 
may  germinate  but  too  rapidly ;  and  the 
fiibrie  of  an  empire,  of  proportions  so 
unwieldy  and  almost  uoiaanageable 
aihready,  OMty  stagger  under  the  first 
shock  from  without,  until  finally  in 
jFears  not  far  distant,  after  a  succosoion 
ci,  external  assaults  and  conmiaioBs 
within,  which  must  surely  follow  upon 
the  first  patent  exhibition  of  the  over* 
powB  weakness  by  which  they  are 
mvitsd,  it  dissolves  into  a  tbousood 
detached  portions,  parceled  out  among 
raveaous  sompetitors  for  the  spoil,  at- 
tmcted  from  aCeur,  like  vultures  by  the 
instinct  of  prey,  to  the  carrion  carcass 
of  the  onee  mighty,  but  fallen.  During 
the  progress  of  ages,  numberless  are 
the  nations  which  have  appeared,  which 
have  flamed  out  their  meteor  course, 
and  then  have  been  eflbced  so  fully  as 
not  to  ♦•  leave  a  wreck  behind"  of  all 
their  greatness,  save  as  a  dream  of 
history.  Invincible  conquerors  haye 
swept  over  the  earth,  and  the  revolu- 
tions of  empires  have  almost  kept  pace 
with  those  on  its  own  axis  ;  once  in 
each  thousand  years  the  great  map  of 
the  world  has  had  to  be  re  raced,  and 
geography  reconstructed  with  names, 
and  nations,  and  demarcations  before 


unknown  and  undreamt  of,  whilst  the 
old  nomehclature  is  consigned  to 
the  musty  records  of  the  things  ttuit 
were  ;  but  in  all  this  <*  wreck  of  mat- 
ter  and  crash  of  worlds,'*  the  Chi- 
nese empire  alone  has  stood  firm,  im^ 
movable,  permanent,  for  thousands  of 
years— scarcely  ruffled  by  dynastic 
changes,  giving  the  law  even  to 
its  Mantchew  emperors,  who  wisely 
merged  the  claims  of  conquest  in  those 
of  adoption,  and  sank  their  own  na- 
tionality  in  that  of  the  vast  country, 
pure,  homogeneous,  unmixed,  and 
uncontaminated  alone  of  all  the 
earth  ^nits  people  and  hneage.  JLeit 
us  take  classic  Asia*  ras  delineated 
bv  D*AnviUe  or  any  other  geogra- 
pher ;  and  we  shall  find,  on  comparison 
with  the  more  recent  maps  of  ^hat 
quarter  of  the  globe  by  other  ffeoffra- 
phera,  that  scarcely  has  a  single  place 
or  territory  retained  its  denomioa. 
tlon  excepting  China :  and  not  of 
Asia  alone  mav  this  be  said.  Where 
are  the  powernil  red  tribes,  which  once 
figured  with  local  habitation  and  a 
name  on  the  maps  of  North  America  I 
Where  the  gallant  Saracens,  who  sus- 
tained the  renown  of  the  Caliphate 
of  Haroon  el  Rnahid,  w^  carried 
conquest,  chivalry^  and  .  civilisation 
from  Asia  to  Africa,  and  from  Africa 
to  Snaini  In  the  modem  atlas  we 
search  for  them  in  vain :  whilst 
China  alone  remains  the  stereotyped 
impression  of  every  map,  and  the  en- 
during  monument  of  every  age.  She 
alone  substantially  connects  all  the 
various  and  ever-varying .  phases  of 
the  past  with  the  present,  from  aU 
time  unchanging,  as  stiU  unchan^rod 
herself,  amidst  change  and  revolutioo 
all  amund  her.  But  the  day  may  come 
whei)  the  empire  boasting  its  thou- 
sands  of  jFears  shall  reach  the  term  of 
its  immortality — when,  invulnerable 
on  all  points  but  one,  like  the  Gre- 
cian,  on  that  point  a  formidable  and 
outraged  powet  shall  press  and  inflict 
the  first  wound — a  wound  which,  once 
open,  will  become  the  standing  sore 
for  fature  mark  by  one  or  other  foe 
or  rival,  until  a  final  break-up  of  the 
system  be  accomplished.  The  cack- 
ling of  geese  once  sayed  an  empire  ; 
the  incident,  almost  as  trivial,  of 
opium-smoking  or  eating,  instead  of 
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I  tobacco — a  mere  matter  of  taete— may 
chance  to  ruin  one.  The  doom  of 
China  is  staked,  and  may  come  to  be 
determined  by  a  cause  so  really  insig- 
nificaot)  if  the  real  cause,  as  the  in- 
temperance of  opium-eaters  or  opium- 
smokers.  High  Commissioner  Lin 
may  congratulate  himself  on  the  im- 
mortality achieved  for  his  name ;  but  it 
may  be,  like  the  melancholy  immortality 
of  the  last  of  the  Romans,  founded  on 
the  expiring  glories  and  the  liberty  of 
his  country ;  or  like  the  notoriety^  not 
less  immortal,  of  him  who  '^arragly 
fired  that  temple  of  wondrous  ])ropor- 
tioDs,  which  to  create  was  equally  be- 
yond  the  range  of  his  genius,  as  the 
elevation   of  his  soul  to  feel  all  its 

Sandeor.  In  one  evil  hour  the  rule, 
therto  almost  unvarying,  of  Chinese 
policy,  has  been  violently  over-set  by 
Imperial  Commissioner  Lin  :  and  inso- 
lence, before  ccmfined  chiefly  to  exter- 
nal forms,  and  petty  vexations,  and 
therefore  repulsive  and  annoying  more 
than  deeply  hurtfiil,  has  been  exchange 
ed  for  overt  aggression,  with  circum- 
stantial  aggravation  of  injuries  so  atro-' 
dous,  as  no  longer  to  leave  open  one 
avenue  by  which  peace  can  be  preserv- 
ed even  for  the  sake  of  profit,  and  by 
the  sacrifice,  too  long  submitted  to,  of 
national  honour. 

in  our  trading  relations  with  China 
—for  political  we  have  had  none~we 
have  been  content  to  crouch  to  ty- 
ranpy  in  its  pettiest  and  most  degrrad- 
ing  shapes — to  invite  oppression  by 
slavish  submission  in  every  conceiv- 
able form.  And  we  have  found  that 
submission  the  most  |)atient,  and  en- 
durance the  most  passive,  under  insult 
and  insolence  accumulated  ibr'  cen- 
tnries,  have  not  sufficed  either  to  pur- 
chase friendship  or  to  conciliate  for- 
bearance. The  Celestial  Empire,  like 
the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
remains  unchanged  and  unchangeable 
ever ;  and  the  barbarians  of  the  "  evil 
I  €ye,"  in  return  for  pro6trati(»i  the 
'  most  abject,  to  caprice  and  exactions 
the  most  outrageous  and  despotic,  re- 
flected with  concomitant  circumstances 
«f  ofi^nsive  exaggeration  from  the 
precinetfl  of  the  Imperial  Court  by 
suboniinate  provincial  delegatioD,  are 
•pmed  with  the  same  apparent  con- 
tempt, and  trampled  on  with  as  little 
ceremony,  as  when  Great  Britain  was 
BO  otherwise  known  in  China  than  by 
a  few  straggling  traders,  whose  traffic 
in  detail  and  amount  was  c<Hnpara* 


tively  that  of  hucksters  rather  than  of 
merchants.  The  consummation  and 
climax  of  all  have  been  reached  at 
length,  in  the  wholesale  spoliation  of 
British  merchants — the  imprisonment 
of  British  subjects  like  the  vilest  of 
felons — the  Unheard-of  violation  of  all 
international  rights,  in  the  forcible 
detention  of  the  person,  and  threats 
against  the  life,  of  the  Brittsh  repre^ 
sentative^-and,  finally,  ■  in  overt  acts 
of  hostility  against  British  shipping, 
and  the  murder  of  Uritish  seamen. 
Such  is  the  final  catastrophe  which' 
prolonged  perseverance;  in  one  uniform 
course  of  conduct,  as  mean  as  mer- 
cenary, has  not  succeeded  in  avert- 
ing." It  was  long  Joreseen  by  every 
man  of  common  sagacity,  and  would 
have  been  efi[*ectively  provided  against, 
and  remedied  on  the  instant,  by  any 
government  of  the  slightest  preten- 
sions to  ability  and  patriotism.  After 
a  course  of  wanton  aggression,  con« 
tinued  unremittingly  by  the  Chinese, 
and  endmg,  as  described,  in  the  per- 
secution,  the  loss  of  liberty,  the  robu 
bei^r,  and,  lastly,  in  the  bloodshed  of 
British  subjects,  one  British  ship  pf  war 
was  found  by  chance  in  the  Chinese 
waters,  as  the  inefiectnal  messenger  c^ 
protection  and  vongeance,  disgraceful- 
ly chased  off*  by  a  few  war-junks,  and 
thus  inflaming  the  arrogance  which 
was  meant  to  be.  chastised  or  ovevi 
awed  At  the  eleventlr  hour  indeed, 
we  are  told  that  the  sleeping  thunders 
of  Qreat  Britain  are  arousing,  and  the 
boUs  of  vengeance  in  preparation; 
that  Lord  Mmto  is  refurbishing  M 
shipt  long  in  ordinary— starving  other 
ste^ons  by  recalling  Mpe  in  service 
extraordinary,  and,  in  striving  to  patch 
up  one  hole  in  the  far  Eas^  leaving 
and  making  other  gaps  in  the  West  or 
the  South.  For  six  months  bygone 
the  ports  have  resounded  with  the  busy 
hum  of  warlike  armament ;  bat  as  yet 
we  know  of  two  or  three  men  of  war 
only,  as  indicated  by  a  flourish  oFtmm-* 
pets  which  of  yore  would  have  been 
held  to  signal  thirty  or  forty  at  the 
least*  So  poor  and  impoverished  have 
we  become,  that  not  only  are  we  f(»rc- 
ed  to  borrow  ships  from  one  service  for 
another,  but  even  a  corps  of  few  hun- 
dreds of  marines  cannot  be  furnished 
for  China  without  first  dismantling  Pas- 
sages. 

The  opium  trade  between  the  East 
Indies  and  China,  is  not  so  recent  of 
origin  as  commooJy  believed ;  although 
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its  increaee  of  late  yean  may  be  said 
to  have  kept  pace  to  a  certain  extent 
with  that  01  the  conmiroption  of  tobacco, 
gin,  and  other  spirite  or  narcotics  in  this 
eountiy,  towhich,  in  its  ef^ts,  it  may 
be  most  nearly  likened.  Before  the  year 
1767,  says  an  Indian  journalist,  quoted 
in  the  Ckinese  RepoAory^  the  import 
into  China  rarely  exceeded  200  chests ; 
in  that  year  it  reached  1000;  and  so 
continued  for  several  years,  the  traffic 
being  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Por- 
tuguese. It  was  in  1773  that  the  East 
India  Company  first  made  a  small  ad- 
venture in  opium  to  China,  and  in 
1780  a  depot  of  the  article  was  esta- 
blished in  Laric's  Bay,  south  of  Macao. 
The  trade  does  not  then  appear  to 
have  been  carried  on  to  any  advantage, 
although  it  was  still  continued.  The 
foDowmff  is  a  portion  of  the  returns  of 
the  produce  of  Bengal,  so  far  as  veri. 
fied  bv  the  sales  of  the  India  Company 
at  Calcutta,  commen^^ing  with  1798-89 
to  1836-4)7 ;  the  return,  year  by  year, 
would  take  i^  too  much  space,  nor  is 
it  necessary. 

Cheatt.  Value  In  Sicca  Ropeea. 
1798-0,       4172        1,781,161 
1807-8.       4588        6,854,157 
1817-18,     8602        8,048,197 
1827.^     6660      11,228,416 


So  £u:  the  return  is  taken  from  the 
Chinese  Repotiiory^  which  proceeds  to 
1836-7,  but  the  accuracy  of  the  account 
cannot  be  entirely  relied  upon.  In  a 
circular  of  the  Bombay  Chamber  of 
Commeroe,  and  a  petitioo  of  the  Cal- 
cutta merchants,  the  statement  is  thus 
given,  for-^ 

ChMts.       Value  In  Rapeei. 

1837-8,      19,600      21,2C^6 

The  exports  from  Bombay  and  Da- 
maun  to  China,  from  1821  to  1886, 
are  thus  stated  in  the  ChineMe  Repo- 
sitory:— 

^_^^  Cbeni.  Value  per  ChetttaRttpaai. 

1821,  2,278  2,024 

1831,  0,833  1,450 

1836,  11,724  968 

The  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce 
return  the  total  vakie  of  the  export 
from  thence,  for — 

1886-7,  at  24,24^,821  rupees. 
;    1837-8,-11,242,325     da 

A  proportion  of  the  opram  thus 
exported  fi^m  India  was  directed  to 
other  parts  besides  Chiaa;  and  of  the 


whole  Quantity  produced  in  Bengal  in 
1880,  about  one-Uiird  was  thus  shipped 
to  ports  in  the  Eastern  Archipelaga 

In  the  opium  districts  of  Bengal, 
the  plant  is  cultivated  by  the  Ryots  on 
account  of  the  India  Government,  and 
equitably  paid  at  a  certain  rate  of 
remuneration.  At  Bombay,  it  is 
taxed  in  a  dutjr  of  125  rupees  per 
chest  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present 
to  say,  that  the  total  revenue  derived 
from  it,  which,  in  1832,  was  equal  to 
£1,000,000,  exceeded  je2,000,000  id 
1837,  and  in  the  year  following  may 
be  taken  to  have  reached  to  nearly 
£3,000,000. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks, 
we  may  now  proceed  to  a  concise  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  arbitrarv  pro- 
ceedings of  the  past  year,  and  down 
to  the  present  time,  which  the  Chinese 
Government  have  had  recourse  to  Ibr 
putting  a  final  stop  to  the  introduction 
of  opmm,  if  not  to  its  consumption; 
with  the  causes  ostensibly  alleged,  or 
the  pretexts  fraudulently  advanced  in 
vindication ;  with  the  real  but  less  no- 
torious grounds  which  lie  at  the  bot- 
.tom  of  all  On  the  10th  of  March, 
the  Imperial  Commissioner  1ml  made 
his  appearance  at  Canton,  and  on  the 
17th  issued  an  edict  to  the  Hoppo,  to 
the  effect  that,  <*  pendmg  the  stay  of 
the  Hiffh  Commissioner  in  Canton, 
and  while  the^consequences  of  his  in- 
vestigations, both  to  foreigners  and 
natives,  were  yet  uncertain,  all  foreign 
merchants  were  forbidden  to  go  down 
to  Macao  ;"  that  is,  they  were  detain- 
ed prisoners  at  Canton.  On  the  follow- 
ing da^,  the  18th,  .Lin  addressed  a  pro- 
clamation  to  «  Foreigners,"  of  which, 
as  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  measure!^ 
the  more  important  points  are  extract- 
ed as  follow : — 

Proclamation  to  ForeignerSt  from  tks 
Imperial  Commissioner,  H,  E*  Im%, 
{dattdlBth  March,  leSB.) 

**  Lin,  a  high  officer  of  the  Chineie 
empire^  now  specially  appointed  an  impe- 
rial envoy,  a  president  of  the  boaid  of 
war,  and  viceroy  of  Hoo  Kwang,  hereby 
proclaims  to  the  foreigneri  of  every  ns- 
tion,  that  they  may  thoroughly  know  tad 
undentaod.  Whereas  ye,  the  aaid  fo- 
reigners, coming  to  Canton  to  trade,  hafe 
Oiually  reaped  immense  profits :  thsrefoie 
it  is  that  your  ships,  which  in  fonMr 
years  amounted  annually  to  no  more  thaa 
several  tens,  now  exceed  a  hundred  and 
several  tsni,  #hich  arrive  hsro  every  year. 
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"  Tour  import  fpoodf,  no  matter  what  **  I,  therefore,  naiting  all  tliete  circum- 

they  be,  with  us  find  a  conmimption :  and  stances,  now  iasue  thit  my  edict,  and, 

reepectingr  the  car^  which  yon  may  wish  when  it  reaches  the  said  forei^^ers,  Jet 

to  purchue  in  return*  there  is  nothing  in  them  immediately,  and  with  due  respect, 

which  you  may  not  adventmre.  in  conformity  thereto,  take  all  the  opium 

*«Iwonkl  like  to  ask  you,  if,  in  the  in  the  said  store-ships  and  deliver  it  up  to 


wide  earth  under  heayen,  you  can  find 
floch  another  profit-yieldiiiff  market  as 
thisis?  F-     /    — « 

*  Our  great  Chinese  Emperor  views  all 


the  officers  of  Government,  and  allow  the 
Hong  merchants  to  examine  clearly 
which  man  by  name  gives  up  so  many 
chests ;  the  total  weight,  so  many  catties 


mankind  with  equal  benevolence ;  and  and  tales ;  and  let  (the  Hong  merchants) 

therefore  it  is  that  he  has  thus  graciously  make  out  a  distinct  list  to  that  effect.and 

permitted  you  .to  trade,  and  become,  as  it  hand  it  up  to  the  officers  to  be  checked, 

were,  steeped  to  the  lips  in  gain.    If  that^  these  officers  may  openly  take  pos. 

4his  port  of  Canton,  however,  were  to  be  session  of  the  whole,  and  have  it  bursed 

shut  against  you,  how  could  you  scheme  and  destroyed,  so  as  to  cut  ofi*  its  power 

to  reap  profit  more  7     Moreover,  our  tea  of  doinf^  mischief;  a  single  atom  must 

and  rhubarb  are  articles  which  ye  fo-  not  be  hidden  or  concealed ;  and,  at  one 

reigners  from  afar  cannot  preserve  your  and  the  same  time,  let  a  duly  prepared 

lires  without ; yet  year  by  year  we  allow  .bond be  drawn  up,  written  in  the  Chinese 

you  to  export  both  beyond  seas,  without  and  foreign  character,  stating  clearly  that 

the  slightest  fieeling  of  grudge  oA  our  part,  the  ships  afterwards  to  arrive  here  shall 

Never   was  imperial  goouness  greater  never,  to  all  eternity,  dare  to  bring  any 

than  this!  opium.     Should  any  ship  after  this  oring 

-.  *            *            *             •  it,  then  her  whole  cargo  on  board  is  to  be 

**  Formerly  the    prohibitions  of  our  confiscated,  and  her  people  put  to  death; 

em|»re  might  still  be  considered  indul-  ui4  that  they  will  willin^y  undergo  it  as 

gent,  and  therefore  it  was  that  from  all  the  penalty  of  their  crimes ;  all  this  to  be 

our  ports  the  syoee  leaked  out  as  the  staled  clearly  in  the  said  bond, 

opium  rushed  in :  now,  however,  the  **       .    *        .    *             * 

great  emperor,  on  hearing  of  it,  actually  **  Upon  this  occasion,  I,  the  Imperial 

quivers  with  indignation,  and  before  he  Commissioner.being  atFeking,in  my  own 

win  stay  his  hand,  the  evil  must  be  com-  pera[>n  received  the  emperor's  commands ; 

pletely  and  entirely  done  away  with.  the  law,  when  once  uttered,  muM  be  put 

**  iiespecting  our  own  subjects,  he  who  in  force  :  moreover,  having  brought  with 


Opens  an  opium  shop,  or  who  fells  opium, 
is  immediately  put  to  death ;  and  it  is 
also  in  agitation  whether  or  not  the  mere 
■Boker  may  not  be  accorded  the  extreme 


me  these  .  orders,  and  this  great  irrespon- 
sible authority  for  prevention,  they  must 
be  executed  to  the  benefit  of  public  busi. 
ness,  and  may  not  be  compared  wRh  that 


in  reason  to  submit  to  our  statutes,  as  do 
the  natives  of  China  themselves. 

•  •  ^  « 

**  I  find  that  ye  have  now  anchored  at 
lintin  and  other  places  many  store-ships. 


penalty  of  the  law ;  and  ye  foreigners  who    eareless  examination  and  mode  of  acting 
to  our  central  land  to  reside,  ought    that  belong  to  ordinary  matters.     If  the 

stream  of  opium  cannot  be  cut  ofi*,  I 
cannot  return  from  this.  I  am  sworn  to 
have  the  san^e  beginning  and  end  (An- 
glieet  to  stand  or  fall)  by  the  opium 
question.  There  ia  no  such  thing  as 
in  which  are  several  tens  of  thousands'of  suspending  my  labours  in  ihe  middle^ 
ehests  of  opium.  Moreover,  I  nnd  that  the  indignation  of 

"  Your  intention  is  to  dispose  of  them  the  people  of  the  inner  land  is  almost  to  a 
ekndestmely ;  but  ye  remember  not  how  man  roused  against  you  ;  and  if  ye  fo- 
iliictwaaie  in  making  Captures  at  this  reigners  will  not  reform  and  repent^f 
port ;  how  then  will  ye  find  people  who  profit  continues  to  foe  your  sole  objectr- 
win  convey  it  for  you  any  more  ?  And,  then  it  is  not  ohly  with  the  majesty  of  our 
ttizures  being  made  with  equal  severity  troops,and  the  abundanoe  of  our  forces  by 
through  every  province  of  the  empire,  land  and  water,  that  we  may  sweep  you 
what  other  place  have  ye  where  ye  dare  off,  but  w^  have  merely  to  call  upon  the 
to  seU  it  oSf  This  time  opium  is  indeed  common  people  of  the  land  to  rise,  and 
prohibited,  and  cannot  circulate;  every  these  would  be  more  than  sufficient  ut. 
man  knows  that  it  is  a  deadly  poison;  why  tbrly  to  annihilate  you.  Further,  we 
then  should  ye  heap  it  up  in  your  foreign  should,  as  a  temporary  expedient,  close 
■tore-riiips,  and  keep  them  there  long  an.  the  ships'  holds,  and  as  a  final  one,  shut 
chored  on  the  great  sea ;  not  only  thereby  np  the  port :  and  what  difficulty  would 
wasting  much  money  by  Uieir  heavy  ex.  there  be  in  cutting  off  your  oommeree 
peases,  but  exposing  them  to  the  chanoe  for  ever  T  Our  Chinese  empire  covers 
of  storms,  of  fire,  and  other  accidents  many  tens  of  thousands  of  miles  in  «^ 
which  no  man  can  foresee  ?  tent;  every  Mrtof  produce  isthegro  heap. 
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(they  were  at  the  thne  «11  aetnaUy  pri- 
doners.)  On  the  24th  of  March  the 
Superintendent  went  in  person  to 
Canton,  and,  to  use  his  own  words^— 


ed  up  and  runnki|r  over,  we  have  no  oc 
casion  to  borrow  any  ihmg  from  you  fo- 
reigners ;  but,  I  fear,  that  were  we  to  stop 
the  intercourse,  the  plans  for  doiofr  busi- 
ness (and  obtaining  profit)  of  every  one 
of  your  countries  would  at  that  moment 
come  to  an  end  !  Ye  foreign  traders,  who 
have  come  from  distant  countries,  how  is 
it  that  you  have  not  yet  found  out  the 
difference  between  the  pains  of  toil  and 
the  sweets  of  ease  ? — the  great  distance 
betwixt  the  power  of  the  few  and  the  pow- 
er of  the  many  7 

"  In  reference  to  those  vagabond  fo- 
rcifirnors  who  reside  in  ihe  fbreign  hongs, 
and  are  in  the  habit  of  selling  opium,  I 
already  know  their  names  full  well ;  and 
those  good  foreigners  who  do  not  deal  in 

2»ium,I  am  no  len  acquainted  with  them 
so.  Those  who  can  point  out  the  van- 
bond  foreigners,  and  compel  them  to  ae- 
liver  up  their  opium — those  who  first  step 
forward  and  give  the  bond  before  spoken 
of,  these  are  the  good  foreigners,  and  I, 
tho  imperial  envoy,  will  sp^dily  bestow 
upon  them  some  OMtinguishii^g  mark  of 
my  approbation.  Woe  and  happiness, 
disgraae  or  honour,  are  in  vour  hands !  It 
is  ye  yourselves  who  select  for  yourselves. 

**  I  have  now  ordered  the  Hong  mer- 
chants  to  go  to  your  factories  and  explain 
the  matter  to  you ;  and  I  have  limited 
three  days, within  which  they  must  let  me 
have  a  replv,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
duce the  duly  prepared  bond  afore  men- 
tioned. 

'*  Wait  till  I  have  consulted  thcTiceroy 
and  fooyen,  when  we  shall  clearly  pro- 
claim  the  time  within  which  the  qpmm 
must  be  delivered  up. 

**  Do  not  indulge  m  idle  delay  and  ex- 
pectation, which  will  only  lead  to  a  vain 
repentance. — ^A  special  ediot.-^Taook- 
wang,  19th  year,  2d  moon,  4th  day." 

On  the  22d  of  March,  Saperintend- 
ent  Elliot,  with  these  &ctB  before  him, 
ofdered  all  the  «<  ahipe  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects  at  the  outer  anchorages"  to 
«<  proceed  forthwith  to  Hong  Kong, 
and,  hoistmg  their  nataonal  colourB, 
be  prepared  to  remit  any  act  of  ag- 
•ffre«Bion  on  the  part  of  the  Chineae 
Government"  On  the  23d,  he  issued 
another  public  notice,  enjoining  all 
British  subjects  to  make  preparations 
for  removing  their  property  on  board 
certain  vessels  at  Wharapoa ;  to  trans- 
mit him  a  list  of  all  cla^s  and  debts 
against  Chinese  subjects,  with  esti- 
mates of  loss  and  damage  incurred; 
and  stating  that  he  sbnild  <iemaiid 
passports  for  all  such  penoos  as 
tho«ght  fit  to  proceed  outside  (Can- 
ton)   within  the  space  of  ten  days. 


"  Immediatelypropoaed  to  put  an  end 
to  the  state  of  difficulty  alid  anxiety  then 
existent,  by  the  fkithful  fulfilment  of  the 
emperor's  will ;  and  he  respectfully  aaked 
that  he  and  the  rest  of  the  foreign  com- 
munity  might  be  set  «t  liberty,  in  order 
that  he  might  cahnly  consider  and  sog* 
gest  adequate  remedies  for  the  great  evfls 
so  justly  denounced  by  his  imperial  Ma- 
jesty. He  was  answered  by  a  close  impris. 
onment  of  more  than  seven  weeks,  with 
armed  men  by  day  and  night  before  his 
gates,  under  threats  of  privation  of  food, 
water  and  life./  Was  this,'  he  adds,  *  bo- 
coming  treatment  to  the  officer  of  a 
friendly  nation,  recognised  by  the  Empe- 
ror, and  who  had  always  performed  his 
duty  peaceably  and  trreproadiably,  strir. 
ing  in  all  things  to  afford  satisfaction  to 
the  provincial  government  7*  ** 

For  the  prevention  of  "some  shock- 
ing  catastrophe'*  on  the  "person  ef 
an  imprisoned  foreign  officer  and  two 
hundred  defenceless  merchants,"  he 
required,  moreover,  the  delivery  of  all 
the  opium  ia  their  possession,  on  board 
ships  either  within  or  without  the  har- 
bour, to  be  surrendered  to  Commis- 
sioner Lin.  The  opium  was  accoid- 
ingly  given  up,  imder  dunsm  aad 
threats  of  forfeiture  of  life,  to  the 
amourit  of  20,268  chests,  and  to  the 
value  of  between  two  tmA  three  v^ 
lions  sterling.  The  order  for  deliyeij 
during  this  imprisonment '  contained 
the  fdfowmg  guarantees  for  damage, 
and  recourse  on  the  (Government  at 
home,  with  a  statement  of  the  hor- 
rible indignities  to  which  he  and  all 
held  in  bondage  with  him  were  sub- 
jected ;  and  « under  the  force  of 
which,  aod  the  fear  of  worse,  bis  oop- 
sent  was  wrung  to  the  aunender  of  the 
opium." 

*'  1,  Charles  Elliot,  Chfef  Superintend- 
ent of  the  trade  of  British  subjects  in 
China,  presently  forcibly  detained  by  the 
provincial  government,  together  with  all 
the  merchants  of  my  own  and  the  other 
nations  settled  bore,  without  supplies  of 
food*  denrived  of  our  servants,  and  cut  off 
from  all  intercourse  with  our  respective 
countries,  (notwithstanding  my  own  offi- 
cial  demand  to  be  set  at  liberty,  so  that  I 
might  act  without  restraint,)  have  now 
reoeivad  the  commands  of  the  High  Com* 
missioner,  issued  directjv  to  me,  nnder 
the  seals  of  the  honouraue  offioars,  to  de. 
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Uver  I»t9  hw  lunda  all  the  i^iiim  held 
hj  the  people  of  my  countr/. 

'*Now  I,the  said  Chief  Superintendent, 
thus  constrained  by  paramuunt  motives, 
affecting  the  safety  of  the  Hves  and  liber- 
ties of  all  the  foreigners  here  present  in 
Canton,  and  by  other  very  weighty  canses, 
do  hereby,  in  the  tiame  a^d  on  the  behalf 
of  her  BritanAic  M^j^7'*  Government, 
eojoin  and  reqoire  alt  h«r  Majesty's  snb- 
jects  now  ptesent  in  Canton,  forthwith  to 
make  a  surrender  to  me,  for  the  service  of 
her  said -Majesty^  Government,  to  be 
delivend  over  to  the  GovenMneot  of 
China,  of  all  the  opium  under  their  n* 
ipeetive  •ontiol,  and  to  bold  the  British 
snips  and  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade  of 
opium  subject  to  my  munediate  direction; 
Slid  to  forward  to  me,  without  delay,  a 
sealed  list  of  all  the  Briti^^wned  opiun^ 
la  their  respective  possession.  And  I, 
the  Chief  Superintendent,  do  now,  in  the 
most  full  and  unreserved  manner,  hold 
myself  responi&le  for  and  on  the  behalf  of 
her  Britannie  Majest^s  C^emmeiit,  to 
aD  and  each  of  her  Majestv*8  subjects  sor. 
lendering  the  said  British  owned  opium 
into  my  hands,  to  be  delivered  over  to 
the  Chinese  Govsmttent.  Now  I,  the  said 
Chief  8itperinleBdent,do  further  ^leciallj 
cantSon  all  her  Mijesty*s  subjects  hers 
present  in  Canton,  owners  of  or  charged 
with  the  management  of  opium,  the  pro. 
perty  of  British  subjects,  that,  failing  the 
snnender  of  the  said  opium  into  my  hands 
at  or  before  six  o*elock  this  day,  I,  (his 
said  Chief  Superintendent,herebvdechire 
hn  Majesty's  Government  wholly  free  of 
all  manner  of  responsibHity  or  liability  in 
respect  to  Britiih  owned  opium. 

•^And  it  isipeeially  to  be  understood, 
tlMt  proof  of  British  property,  and  valos 
sf  afl  Britirii  opiam,  smrendesed  to  ms 
.pfreeably  to  this  notice,  shall  be  deter- 
mined  upon  principles  and  in  a  manner 
hsreailer  to  be  de&ned  by  her  Majesty's 
Goverjiment 

'*  Given  onder  my  hand  and  seal  Of 
cffice,  at  Canton,  in  China^  this  27th  day 
of  March,  1839,  at  six  of  the  dock  in  the 
morning.** 

On  the  sarrender  of  the  opium,  the 
following  rigorous  conditions  were  im- 
posed by  Lin,  for  the  more  striu^ent 
nilfilment  of  the  compact,  and  ratified 
hj  Captain  Elliot,  as  announced  by 
himself: — 

**  The  mftdendgned  has  now  to  announce 
that  arrangements  have  been  made  for 


the  d^very  of  the  opium  lately  surrender, 
ed  to  him  for  her  majesty's  service,  by 
which  his  Excellency  the  High  Commis. 
sioner  has  stipulated  that  tlie  servants 
shall  be  restored,  aHer  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  shall  have  been  delivered ;  the  pas- 
sage boaU  be  permitted  to  run,  after  one. 
Aal/ shall  have  been  delivered  ;  the  trade 
opened.after«Ars«./(mrtA#  shall  have  been 
delivered ;  and  every  thing  to  proceed 
as  usual,  after  the  whole  shaU  have  been 
delivered,  (the  signification  of  which  last 
expression  the  undersigned  doe^  not  un- 
derstand.) 

**  Breach  of  faith  is  to  be  visited,  after 
three  days'  loose  performance  of  engage, 
ments,  with  the  cutting  off  of  supplies  of 
fresh  water ;  after  three  days  more,  with 
the  stoppage  of  food ;  and,  after  three 
days  more,  with  the  last  degree  of  sever- 
ity (t.  e.  niATH)  on  the  undersigned  him- 
self.** 

The  "utthnate  satiB&ctory  sohi. 
tion,"  adds  the  Superintendent,  «^ofthe 
recent  difficulties,  need  give  no  man  an 
anxious  thought"  The  terms  and  con- 
ditions were,  notwitbstandinff,  faith- 
lessly and  Arrqgantiv  broken  l>y  JJn^ 
although  the  surrender  of  the  opium 
was  accomplished  with  the  strictest 
fidelity ;  plafoed,  nevertheless,  as  it  was, 
on  board  receiving  <  ships  and  other 
vessels,  aaMr.  Warren  observes,  ^ooe 
hundred  nOes  distant  from  the  port 
of  Canton ;  and  though  within  the 
Chinese  waten^  ^ret  as  utte^  beyond 
the  reach  of  Chinese  power  as  if  it 
had  lain  on  shipboard  at  Spithead."* 
*•  The  servants,'^  says  CapUin  EHiot, 
in  his  indigDUit  xemonstranee,  dated 
the  21si  of  Jane,  1888,  addressed  to 
the  Chinese  authorities,  were  **not 
foithfoUy  restored  when  one^fourih  of 
the  opium  had  be«i  delivo^d  up ; 
the  boats  were  md  permitted  to  run 
when  ene-half  hdA  been  delivered  ap  ; 
the  trade  was  iwt  really  opened  when 
three^fimrths  had  been  delivered  ;  and 
t|ie  last  pledge,  that  things  should  go 
on  as  usual  when  the  whole  shomd 
have  been  delivered,  has  been  felsified 
by  the  reduction  ot  the  Factories  to  a 
prison, 'with  one  outlet ;  the  expulsion 
of  sixteen  persons,  some  of  them 
who  never  detdt  in  opium  at  all,  some 
oleics,  one  a  lad ;  and  the  proposing 
of  novel  and  intolerable  regulations." 
The  trade  in  consequence,  remained 


♦  See  pamphlet  on  *«  The  Opium  Ctuestion,  by  Samuel  Warren,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S., 
off  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister  at  Law,**— a  name,  we  may  add,  justly  endeared  to 
the  readers  of  Maga-^ks  to  whom  is  it  not  7 
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as  before,  suspended.  On  the  (Jell- 
very  of  the  opium,  according  to  the 
quantities  separately  verified  by  each 
of  the  proprietors  or  merchants  re. 
|)resenting  the  distant  proprietors, 
Captain  £lliot  deHvered  to  each  a 
certificate  for  the  amount  to  be  claimed 
against  the  Treasury,  to  the  ibllowing 
eflfect:— 

"I,  Charleg  Elliot,  H.  M.  Chief' Su- 
perintendent of  the  trade  of  British  sub- 
jects id  China,  hereby  acknowledge   to 

have  received  from  — — ,  beingf 

British  subjects,  trading  in  Canton, 

chests  of  opium  for  her  Majesty's 

dovemment,in  terms  of  my  public  notice 
to  British  subjects,  dated  27th  March, 
1839,  hereunto  annexed. 

*'  The  amount  of  indemnity  for  the  said 
opium  to  be  held  to  Uie  order  of  the  said 
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**  In  witness  whereof;  I  have  affinned 
to  four  documents,  all  of  tiiis  time  and 
date,  one  of  which  being  made  good^  the 
others  to  stand  void.'* 

Here,  having  defined  the  broad 
kcts  of  the  great  opium  case,  we  shall 
stay  our  hand  for  the  present  from 
following  up  the  conne<^  series  of 
ttinor  out  accessory  mcts  ef  vrolence 
with  which  it  has  been  followed  up  to 
the  present  day,  purposing  to  wind  up 
with  them  heretater.  For  it  is  fitting 
now  to  inquire,  whether  the  opium 
trade  were  in  reality  that  traffic  ri- 
gorously forbidden  by  the  Chinese  Gov- 
emment,  or  not ;  what  were  the 
stringent  means  adopted  for  its  extir- 
pation; and  whether  the  deleterious 
.efi^ts  of  the  drug  on  health,  and  there- 
fore on  its  consumption  by  the  people, 
were  the  oTts  ,so2tf,  or  only  a  concur- 
rent,  or  ndt  the  moving  cauis  at  all^ 
of  the  various  nominal  prohibitions 
launched  a^inst  it ;  and  of  the  final 
catastrophe  oy  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  interdict  has  finally  been  attempted, 
if  not  cx>n8ummated.  We  have  already 
adverted  briefly  to  the  history  and  ori- 
gin of  the  opium  trade.  It  was  not  till 
1799  that  Eeikhing,  the  then  gover- 
nor of  Canton,,  presented  a  memorial 
to  the  Imperial  Court  of  Pekin  for  its 
interdiction,  which  was  complied  with ; 
but  among  the  reasons  assigned,  we 
find  none  on  the  score  of  injury  to 
health  or  morals,  in  the  philanthropic 
sense.  His  argument  is  only  to  this 
extent: — «< regarding  it  as  a  subject 


of  deep  regret  that  the  vile  dirt  of 
foreign  countries  should  be  received 
in  exchange  for  the  commodities  and 
money  of  the  empire ;  and  fearing 
lest  the  practice  of  smoking  opium 
should  spread  among  all  the  people  q€ 
the  inner  land,  to  Uie  waste  of  their 
time  and  the  destructipn  of  their  pro- 
perty;" he  prayed  a  prohibition  of 
the  drug,  and  the  punishment  of  offend- 
ers. In  1809,  and  subsequently  to 
1837,  various  imperial  or  provincial 
edicto  were  issued,  enforciDg  the  mo- 
hibiUon  with  much  the  same  f<Jnnality, 
in  the  same  general  terms,  and  with 
the  same  absence  of  vigoroos  and 
special  provisions  in  aid,  as  hi  Uns 
enlightened  country  proclamationB 
agamst  vice  and  immorality  are  pom]^ 
ously  and  emptily  paraded,  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  regalia  of  a  new  reign. 
The  ceremony  was  occasionally  gone 
through  by  the  viceroy,  of  sending  a 
message,  mostly  oral,  by  the  Hong 
merchants,  to  remove  the  opium  ships, 
which  quietly  dropped  down  to  a  more 
distant  ancboraffe  mr  a  few  da^  and 
then  resumed  their  former  stations  un* 
disturbed.  As  ah  American  merchant 
wrote  to  his  consignees  in  1821, — *•  A» 
to  driving  the  opium  ships  fix)m  Wham- 
poa,  it  is  nothing  njore  than  whattakee 
place  almost  every  year,  only  later  hi 
the  season." 

Indeed,  in  thatsame  year,  the  Ameri- 
cans, now  so  cringing  and  consequently 
admitted  to  fovour,  were  the  objects  ci 
most  special  reprobation,  as  we  learn 
ktm  an  edict  or  Yuen,  then  Ticeroy  of 
Canton,  in  which  it  is  said— «*The  Aino- 
rican  captains  are  emboldened  to  hnag 
opium,becau8e  they  have  no  king  to  rule 
them."  Without  recurring  to  fiwrner 
more  distant  periods,  it  is  neceasaiy 
only  to  consult  the  more  important 
documents  of  the  last  few^reais,  to  bo 
satisfied,  that  humane  consideration  for 
the  health  and  lives  of  ^e  subject  has 
been  only  the  ostentatious  pretext  for 
imperial  dennnciations  against  c^ium. 
In  1836,  it  became  a  subject  of  anxious 
deliberation  in  the  Emperor's  Cabinety 
whether  its  introduction  should  not  be^ 
legalized,  and  made  an  object  of  reve-.. 
nue.  The  case  was  debated  in  the  way 
usual  at  Pekin,  by  memorial  and  coun- 
ter-memorial  to  the  heads  of  the  Sacri. 
ficial  Court.  The  first  whose  opinion 
Was  thus  ^ven  is  named  Hew  Naetse, 
VicorPresidentof  the  Sacrificial  Court, 
an  officer  of  great  dignity.  He  tbvB 
commences : — 
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wia  ori|pnaUy  rmnked  among  mediouMi ; 
'  Itf  qoftlitiefl  are  ■timulant  ;it  alfo  checks 
excewive  aecretions,  and  preyenU  the 
eril  efiecta  of  iioxioas  yaoonn.  In  the 
WkoUria  medica  of  Le  Scnechm,  of  the 
Minf  dynasty,  it  is  called  afooynng. 
When  any  one  ii  long  babitaated  to  in. 
haiing  it,  n  becomes  necessary  to  resort 
to  it  at  regnlar  intenrak ;  and  the  babit  of 
nsing  it,  being  inyeterate,  is  destitietiye 
«f  tiM,  mJQrtoQs  t«  pfoperty,  and  yet 
dear  to  one  sren  as  lile.  Of  those  who 
UM  it  to  great  ezceaSf  the  breath  boeoaws 
SMtta,  the  body  wasted,  the  fkoe  sallow, 
th«  toeth  black  i  the  indiyidnals  them- 
•elTM  clearly  see  the  eyil  effects  of  it,  yet 
cannot  refram  firom  it.  It  is  indeed  indis- 
DCBsahly  necessary  to  enact  severe  prohi- 
bitkuia,  in  or^er  to  eradicate  so  yile  a 
practice.* 

And  further^— 

•*  It  wiRbe  foud,  on  examiMition,that 
the  aaaofcers  of  opiim  are  idle,  lasy  ra- 
panta,  having  no  useful  purpose  beibre 
t|iem»  and  unworthy  of  regard,  or  eyenof 
contempt.  And  though  there  are  smokers 
to  be  (bund  who  haye  oyerstepped  the 
thresholds  of  are,  yet  they  do  not  att^ 
to  the  long  mo  of  other  men ;  but  new 
births  are  daily  increa^gtbe  population 
of  the  empire,  and  there  is  no  cause  to 
apprehend  a  diminution  therein  ;  while, 
on  the  other  band,  we  cannot  adopt  too 
great  or  too  early  precautions  against  the 
anooal  wast«  which  is  taking  p&ce  of  the 
resowoes,  the^very^subslanee  of  China." 

But  here  he  ftbows  the  red  sore 
plftce  in  reapeel   of  the   import   of 

**  The  number  has  now  increased  t^ 
upwards  of  20,000  chests^  conUining 
each  a  hundred  catties.  The  *  black 
earth,'  which  is  the  best,  seOa  for  about 
800  doiiars,  foreign  money,  per  dhest ; 
the  •  white  skin,*  which  is  next  in  quality, 
for  about  000  dollars;  and  the  last,  or 
« red  fkia,*  for  about  400  dolhufi.  Theto. 
Mqoeatity  sold  daring  the  yeiur  amounts 
in  yalne  to  ten  and  some  odd  m'Dions  of 
dollars ;  00  that,  in  reckoning  the  dollar 
tt  seven  mace  standard  weight  of  -sU- 
rer,  th^  annual  watte  qfmoneif  somewhat 
exceeds  <enmi7Zt<m«oftaeIs.  Formerly, 
the  barbarian  merchants  Inrought  foreign 
money  to  China,  which,,  being  paid  in  ex- 
change for  goods,  was  a  source  of  pecu- 
niary advantage  to  the  people  of  tiie  se^ 
board  provinces ;  but  Utterly  the  barba. 
rian  merchants  have  ekndestlnely  sold 
ophmi  for  money,  wfaidi  hab  rendsesd  it 
neceasajT  for  them  to  export  foreign 
slyar.  Thus  foreign  mcoey  has  been 
going  out  of  the  country,  while  none 
comes  into  iA.** 
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Again,  we  have  the  ^OTaace  of 
the  export  of  silver,  and  the  means  of 
BVentiAg  it,  by  rendering  the  trade 
:ttimate. 

'*  Now,  to  cleee  our  ports  agahist  [all 
tiadb]  wiU  not  answer ;  and  as  the  laws 
issaed  against  epiomare  qvite  inoperalive, 
the  only  method  kit  is  to  nwirt  to  the 
foruMT  system,  and  to  permit  tbobarba- 
lian  mesohants  to  import  opium,  paying 
duty  thereon,  as  a  medicine;  and  to 
require  that,  after  having  passed  the 
customhouse,  it  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
Hour  Merchants  only  in  exchange  for 
merchandise,  and  no  money  be  paid  for  it. 
The  barbarians,  finding  that  the  amouht 
of  duties  to  be  paid  on  it  is  less  than  what 
is  now  spent  m  bribes,  will  also  gladly 
comaly  lierein.  'Foreign  money  Hiould 
.  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  wUh  ^oee 
silver,  and  the  exportation  of  it  sfaioald 
be  equaUv  prohibited.  Oflbnders,  when 
caught,  should  be  ponisfaed  by  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  opinm  thajr  may  have, 
and  the  confistatioo  of  the  money  that 
may  be  found  with  them.*' 

The  remariiable  docinnent,  Arem 
which  the  foregoing  a^  extracts,  was 
ordered  by  the  Emperor  to  be  submit- 
ted te  the  qnnion  of  the  Hong  n^er- 
ehants,  and  of  Tang  the  Governor  of 
Canton.  In  the  laboured  reply  of  the 
first,  the  export  of  *<8ycee  silver,"  and 
the  mode  of  ite  preventioii,  is  still  the 
great  burden  of  tiie  arj^ttnent,  as,  like 
sagacioue  men,  knowmg  where  the 
Imperial  shoe  reallf  pinched.  In 
upwards  of  fo«r  onarto  pages  of  this 
docoment,  searc^y  one  word  abont 
the  immora]  or  deleterious  eflbcts  of 
opium  is  to  be  fonnd,  the  whole  being 
occopied  with  the  discussion  of  modes 
bj  which  a  balance  of  trade— tfiat  is, 
of  comnoditiee  imported  and  exported 
— might  be  arranged,  so  as  to  prevent 
sycee  silver  from  «•  oozing  out.*'  Thdr 
epinion  was  for  opening  the  ophan 
trade  at  fixed  'ratee  of  doty.  So  also 
the  lejpon  of  the  Qovemor  and  lien- 
tenant-QovenMNr.  They  lay  it  down 
as  a  principle,  that  in  *'fi-aming  regn- 
ktfoos,  it  is  of  the  firflt  hnportance  to 
suit  tbem  to  tiie  oinsmnstancee  of  the 
tuses.  •  •  •  If  in  removing  one 
evO,  an  evil  of  mater  extent  is  pro- 
dvced,  it  then  becomes  the  more  im- 
petatife  to  make  a  speedy  change, 
eeited  to  the  drenmstances  of  the  oc- 
casion."  Tiie  evils  of  tbe  t>rohibttioii 
cfophm  are  slKywa  in  striking  eoloom, 
soch  as  the  increase  of  the  crime  €i 
^BDuggting,  the  desperation  of  smug- 
glers, and  that  idtlMMigfa  the  jmnim- 
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raenta  of  tbe  trafjk  and  use  of  ofyhnn 
had  been  mdually  increased,  until 
made  <<  death  by  strangling,"  yet  the 
desire  of  gain  and  the  desire  of  tbe 
drug  was  superior  to  the  fear  of  death. 
They  recommend,  thereforer  that  tbe 
prohibition  be  remorad.  ^  The  oft- 
\fec^*'  say  they,  •♦  in  repedimg  the'  t»i- 
terdiel  on  opium,  is  to  fr^oerU  (he  lo$s 

t  specie  occasioned  ^  me  sak  of  ihe 
g  fir  moneyJ'  liiey  go  further, 
moreover,  and  recommend  that  the 
cultiTation  of  the  poppy  may  be  en- 
couraged  at  home.  **  Opium,  it  is 
said,  possesses  soothing  properties,  but 
is  powerful  in  its  e^ts.  ...  To 
shut  out  the  importation  of  it  by  fo- 
reigners, there  is  no  •better  plan  than 
to  sanction  the  cultivation  and  prepa- 
ration x)l  it  in  the  empire." 

Against  any  relaxation  of  the  law 
we  have  the  connter-memorials  of  two 
follow-ministerB  of  Hew  Naetse.  Choo 
Tsun,  member  of  the  Council  and  the 
Board  of  Rites,  recapitulating  after 
Hew  Naetse  the  history  of  the  trade, 
argues  vehemently  agamst  the  remo- 
val  of  the  prohibitions,  and  the  encou- 
ragement of  home  cultivation,  which, 
he  asserts,  would  fail  to  stop  the  ex- 
port of  idlver.  And  he  concludes  with 
recommending  the  adoption  of  the 
most  rigorous  measures  for  potting  an 
end  to  tbe  contraband  traffic  in  opium 
and  the  drain  of  money.  In  the  course 
of  eight  quarto  pages,  to  which  his 
memqnal  to  the  Emperor  reaches, 
about  one  page  only  (two  paragraphs) 
is  devoted  to  showmg  we  immoral 
and  deterioratmg  action  of  the  drug. 
The  corruption  and  enervation  of  the 
people,  he  argues,  are  tbe  chief  ob- 
jecticms  against  c^um;  and  this,  be 
insists,  is  the  oliject  of  its  importers. 
Hew  Kew,  sub-censor  over  the  mili- 
tary  department,  next  follows  on  the 
«ame  side  of  the  question,  but  mth 
somewhat  more  of  looderation.  He 
notices  the  «<  present-scareity  and  in- 
creased value  of  silver;"  the  cause, 
**  its  exportatioa  diiefly  in  payment  of 
opinm ;"  the  annual  loss  to  the  country, 
M  ten  and  some  odd  millions  of  money?' 
This  is  the  strain  of  six  and  a  half 
quarto  pages  of  his  meiBotial ;  with  the 
excepti(Ki  of  half  a  page  of  argoment 
affainst  oinum  on  the  ground  of  roo- 
nmf  and  p<^y»  and  one  page  and  a 
half  on  the  <•  iUegalitiea^'  and  ^vio- 
lence" of  ^foreigners.  We  need  not 
9tate,  that  the  Celestial  Emperor  pre- 
ferred the  council  of  Hew  Kew  and 
Choo  Tsun  to  the  more  sage  exposi- 


tions of  Qew  Naetsi;,  the  Hong  mer- 
chants,  and  Tang,  the  Viceroy  of 
Canton  ^  that  he  issued  his  edicts  a^ 
cordinglv;  and  finaOy  dispatched  lin 
to  stop  the  **  oozing  out  of  sycee  silver,** 
which,  and  not  the  demoralizing  aad 
devastating  influence  of  opi|im  upon 
his  people,  as  Lin  would  have  us  ne- 
liefe,  made  the  |^at  Emperor  **  actu- 
ally quiver  with  mdignation.'' 

We  entertain  a  sincere  respect  te 
those  hoDourable-  and  truly  benevolent 
persona  who  have  been  duped  by  sneh 
incidental  professions,- as  have  bet« 
been  fiurly  and  impartially  collated,  of 
excessive  paternal  regard  for  the  mo* 
rals  and  the  health  of  the  people  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese  Government  The 
i^ct  is,  that  this  apparently  thrilling 
philanthropy  is  a  pure  afikir  of  money, 
just  as  much  as  the  levy  of  revenue 
in  this  country  on  the  consnmptioQ  of 
gin ;  aaly  in  another  form.  Convince 
the  Chinese  Emperor  that  a  free  trade 
in  opium  would  at  once  sta^  the 
•»  leakage  outwards  of  sjrcee  silver,'* 
and  he  too  would  scmpie  as  Uttle  to 
enrich  his  exchequer  by  customs  and 
excise-duties  upon  the  import  and 
consumption  of  the^  drug — ^notwith- 
standing the  health  and  morals  of  the 
peq;>le.  But  if;  argue  the  political  eco- 
nomists of  tbe  Celestial  region,  sycee 
silver  continued  to  f«ooze"  out,  with 
a  free  trade  and  the  levy  of  duties  on 
it,  the  empire  weuld  be  dnined  of 
money,  and  wealth  aa  well  as  revenue 
come  to  an  end.  When  we  refleet 
that  infonticide,  with  abominatioBB 
which  cannot  be  mentioned,  are  all 
but  tolerated  in  China— *for,  the  most 
horrible  practices,  as  those  know  who 
have  been  resident  there,  almost  openly 
prevail-rthis  "  humani^-mongernig'' 
of  the  Government  about  ophnn  can 
inspire  only  feeling  of  disgust  for  tbe 
hypocrisy,  or  of  ridicule  for  the  pre- 
tence. The  learned  there,  m  deference 
to  hnperial  humour,  can  dissert  as 
dqpgedly  and  as  plausibly  about  the 
enects  of  c^um,  as  philanthropists  in 
this  country,  real  or  showy,  do  about 
ardent  spints ;  and  assuredly,  we  shaD 
not  deny,  with  too  much  of  truth  in 
both  cases.  As  a  clever  spechnen  of 
the  kind,  we  insert  here  a  Chmesa 
document  of  this  sort,  nott  we  beliete, 
commonly  known. 

'*Th&teD  observfttioDi  made  upon  Opimn 
by  the  Scholar  Koo  Kino-shan,  a  na. 
tive  of  the  diitrict  of  Keaag-ning,  in 
the  province  of  Keang.soo. 
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**  Opioin  is  a  pouoooiM  drug,  which 
•ODMs  ftont  heyoad  sea.  When  msked 
vhmt  are  the  good  qualities  produced  by 
it,  it  is  answered,  *  it  raises  the  spirits,  so 
as  to  be  insensible  to  weariness;'  therefore 
it  is  that  so  many  of  us  Chmese  have 
eonstantly  fallen  into  its  bewitching 
snare.  At  first  it  is  be«in  te  be  usec^ 
merely  from  a  wish  to  Ibuow  the  luhion 
of  the  day;  afterwards,  when  its  pei- 
ssauus  btflnenoes  fasTe  perraded  the  sys- 
ISBi,  eonlinnal  ren&waHonu  required :  its 
wdiappT  victim  sleep^  like  a  corpse,  and 
fmwB  lean  aod  meagre  like' a  ghost; 
this  is  the  manner  in  wb'ch  it  insidious- 
1^  carries  on  its  attacks  against  human 
hie  !  Moreover,  it  is  a  very  expenBi?e 
article,  the  price  of  it  is  hi^,  it  cannot 
be  obtained  ezeept  by  giving  for  it  its 
weight  of  silver  ;  at  first  it  dissipates  a 
man's  sobstance ;  finally  it  utterly  emp. 
ties  his  house  t  of  aU  the  calamities 
ever  visited  upon  mankind,  none  in  mag- 
nitude can  be  ooippared  to  this !  T  say 
that  it  is  ten  times  more  futal  than  ar- 
senic !  For  the  wretch  who  betakes 
himself  to  this  poison  has  commonly  lost 
the  respect  of  his  fellow.meu,  his  aflSurs 
eaonot  be  retrieved,  he  is  withQU(t  re- 
source, so  he  drains  the  iatal  cup  aod 
eiqMTes  !  But  he  who.  takes  delight  in 
smoking  opium,  receives  one  calamity 
en  the  hack  of  another  id  deadlv  buc< 
eosrion.  I  have  been  asked  to  give  my 
sentiments  on  the  subject,  for  the  warn- 
ing of  the  people  against  its  share,  and 
they  are  as  follows  : — ^The  opium-smok^ 
er  ei»oses  himself— 

**  In  thejirsi  pUee,  tohavehii  animal 
spirits  quickly  and  completely  destroyed. 
When  he  at  first  commences  the  smok' 
iBg  of  opium,  he  feels  his  spirits  wond^t 
fully  elevated  ;  but  he  ought  to  know 
(hat  his  animal  spirits  taks  not  their  riss 
extemaUy  but  intemdUy,  and  that  he  is 
nuerely  using  uimaturM  means  to  raise 
them  above  their  natural  leveL  I  com. 
pare  it  to  a  lamp  which  you  are  eontinu. 
aUy  trimming ;  and  reason  tells  us  that 
if  we  do  so,  the  oil  will  soon  be  burned 
out,  and  the  lamp  speedily  extinguished. 
Thu%  then,  young  people,  who  delight 
m  opium,  must  me  prematurely  ;  they 
cannot  leave  posterity  behind  them ;  and 
their  wives,  fathers,  and  mothers,  must 
be  left  exposed  to  cold  and  want.  Mid- 
die  aged  and  old  people,  who  smoke 
opiom.  must  shorten  the  period  of  exist- 
enee  tnat  nature  would  otherwise  have 
allotted  them  —  a  circumstance  which 
truly  calls  forth  our  compassion. 

**  In  the  sseond  jdlace,  to  have  his  pro. 
%amtm  or  lawful  calling  go  to  wreck  and 
ruin.  He  i^o  is  in  anuiority  and  smokes 
opium,  cannot  have  time  to  attend  to  his 
publie  business  himself  however  impor 
taat  it  may  b^  ttie  mer^baiil  whe  «n^es 


it,  delays  and  loses  the  opportuttity  of 
making  money,  and  all  hisiffitirs  get  in 
arrear.  For  losing  one's  time  and  for 
dissipating  one's  estate,  never  was  there  a 
drug  so  fatal  as  this  ! 

**  In  the  thkd  place,  to  have  his  own 
flesh  and  blood  waste  away  before  his 
eyes  !  If  a  robust  man  smokes  it,  his 
beef  insensibly  fidls  from  him,  and  his 
skin  hangs  about  him  like  a  bag.  If  a 
delicate  person  smokes  it,  his  iace  be. 
comes  Hack  as  charcoal,  his  bones  lean 
as  laths :  those  who  see  him  know  well 
that  he  must  speedily  take  up  his  abode 
in  the  church  yard. 

'*  In  the  fourth  place,  to  impoverish 
hifloself.  If  a  rich  person  smokes  it,  his 
estate  must  soon  be  spent.  To  smoke 
opium,  it  is  necessary  for  two  persons  to 
lie  beside  each  other  on  the  couch :  there 
they  puff  and  chat  away,  and  thus  their 
enjoyment  is  at  the  iu&.  Day  by  day 
they  spend  several  pieces  of  silver  in 
buying  this  hateful  drug ;  they  invito 
friends  and  hailog  to  comrades  who  are 
birds  of  a  feather  ;  their  money  mehi 
away  very  fest ;  and  do  yon,  reader,  say 
that  this  state  of  matters  can  last  long  ? 

'*  In  the  fifth  place,  to  have  his  ap. 
pearance  changed  to  an  aspect  most 
hideous  to  belu>ld  t  He  who  smokes 
this  drug  for  a  length  of  time,  feels  a 
constant  loathing  and  laziness :  he  oares 
not  for  hiB  meals,  and  finds  difficulty  id 
responding  to  the  common  courtesies  of 
life.  When  .the  period  for  renovating 
his  system  with  a  fresh  dose  of  the  poison 
comes  round,  he  cannot  desist  finom  taking 
hold  of  his  opium  pipe ;  rheum  and  snol 
flow  apaee  —bis  whole  fram^seems  with 
ered  and  rotten,  and  4he  bystanders, 
on  seeing  him  look  so  funny,  cannot  re. 
irain  from  shouts  of  laughter  ! 

**  In  the  nxtk  place,  to  have  reports 
spread  abroad  unfavourable  to  his  good 
name.  If  a  naan  has  been  long  in  the 
habit  of  smoking  opium,  his  wife  natu. 
rally  follows  the  bad  example  ;  if  they 
smoke  to  excess,  the  night  is  turned  into 
day,  and  no  dii^ction  made  between 
the  outer  and  inner  apartments ;  out  of 
this  state  of  matters  may  spring  a  great 
many  scandalous  occurrences  that  we 
dare  do  no  more  than  hint  at ;  truly, 
then,  it  may  be  said  that  such  a  state  of 
thrngs  is  much  to  be  segietted. 

**,ln  the  steeiiM  pUoe,  to  have  his  se. 
ocets  blazed  abroad ;  among  opium^smok^ 
ers,  witbout  distinguishing  between  the 
noble  and  the  base  they  all  lie  upon 
the  same  couch  and  puff  away.  While  in, 
this  state  (m  vino  Veritas)  they  talk  about 
whatever  is  uppemoost  in  their  minds 
without  any  reserve.  Truly  does  the 
proverb  say,  if  a  man  speak  too  much, 
some  of  his  words  must  come  amiss ;  if 
an  honourable  man  hear  him  it  may  per« 
hips  be  110  great  matter,  but  '4  amean 
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msn  hear  him,  it  is^ud  to  Motm  thftt 
he  wont  mxSer  tor  it  afterwards  ! 

'*  In  the  eighth  place,  to  be  involTed 
m  the  net  of  the  law.  Whether  he  be 
buying  it  or  smoking  it,  should  ho  naeet 
with  any  base  blackguards,  these  make 
oseof  it  as  a  pretext  to  squeeze  him,  or 
extort  his  money.  Should  the  af&ir  get 
wind,  ho  will  then  be  brought  vtp  befoie 
the  mandarins  for  trial  and  punishment, 
when  he  who  opens  a  shop  for  the  sale 
of  opram  will  be  strangled,  and  he  who 
smokes  it  will  be  transported.  And 
mayhap  you  would  like  to  make  a  trial 
of  the  laws  in  jour  vown'persons,  would 
youT 

'  **  In  the  ninth  place,  to  haye  the  poi- 
son  enter  his  Tery  marrow  and  yitals  ! 
He  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  smoking 
it  long,  has  his  yiscera  and  elands  full  of 
hairy  worms  or  insects ;  ihete  send  up 
their  poisonous  breaths  and  attack  the  in- 
testines,— the  stomach  and  bowels  are 
wounded  in  eonsequenee,  and  Loo  Peen 
.  him*elf  (the  Chinese  Eseulapius)  could 
tto  nothing  in  hiis  behalf !  Look  now  at 
those  short-sight^d  profile  who  wish  to 
put  an  end  to  their  existence  !  They 
mix  up  a  little  ophim  in  its  mw  state, 
and  the  moment  they  swallow  it,  their 
bowels  burst,  and  the  blood  gushes  out 
from  their  seven  orifices,  their  whole  body 
becomes  lirid  and  putrid,  and  they  die ! 
There  is  no  medicine  known  that  can 
cure  the  efiects  of  this  deadly  poison.  I 
myself,  while  trayelUng  along  the  banks 
of  Yang.tsze-keang,  saw  a  fellow  who 
waiT  an  o)}iom^moker.  The  time  of 
renovation  came  round,  and  he  was  short 
of  the  drug;  so,  hayinp  no  means  to 
satisfy  the  (horseleeeh-like)  crariog,  ho 
sought  a  way  to  destroy  himself.  He 
caught  up  by  mistake  a  cup  of  chainam 
oil,  (imagining  it  to  be  poison,)  and 
drank  it  off ;  when  he  was  seiaed  with 
an  unceasing  vomiting,  &Ad  in  the  end 
he  spewed  up  a  whole  heap  of  these 
insects  !  Their  heads  were  red  and  va. 
negated,  their  whole  body  was  covered 
with  hair,  they  were  upii^ds  of  an  inch 
in  leng^,  and  when  they  were  spewed 
upon  the  groand  they  kept  wambling 
about,  to  the  great  fear  and  astonish- 
ment  of  the  spectators  I ! 

**  In  the  tenth  place,  to  lose  his  life, 
<by  external  causes  induced  hj  this  vice.) 
The  poor  man  who  smokes  it  mnsttKxm 
pawn  every  ai^de  he  has  in  his  house — 
whence  must  sit  down  andoross  his 
hands  in  deq>air !  Bemg  now  perGsotly 
out  at  dhows,  and  being  unable  to  get 
over  the  renovating  period,  the  inlalliUe 
•onsequenee  is^  that  he  will  be  led  to 
sen  or  pawnhis  wife  and  children  ! !  I, 
with  my  own  eyes,  saw  this  in  the  case 
of  a  person  sumamed  Chin — a  native 
of  the  province  of  Ganbwny.  He  had 
nosflM,  so  he  boughta  coneubhw,  whom 
he  managed  to  get  with  chUd.    AAor. 


wards  hm  p«ne  beoams  ^uHe  empty 
through  opium-smokiag,  his  vitab  weie 
oeinff  gnawed  for  want  of  rewNNrttsn,  be 
could  not  get  over  it  at  all;  so,  having 
no  other-way  of  satisfying  the  disease, 
he  took  his  pregnant  Concubine  and  wM 
her  for  several  tens  of  taels  I  When  this 
money  was  all  tpeni,  he  went  (like  an. 
other  Judas)  and  hanged  himself  I  andk 
there  any  thing  more  lamentable'  than 
this?     "^      ^ 

**  Now,  in  mference  to  the  tea  irn^ 
going  observations  made  upon  tiM  evife 
resulting  ftom  opium,  every  one  haowa 
distinctly  that  they  are  the  coaseqnenceB 
to  which  opium-smoking  most  inevita- 
bly leadi  If  the  deprai^  hear  me,  and 
still  will  not  awake  fh>m  their  depravity, 
there  is  nothing  in  this  that  a  man  may 
feel  astonished  or  ofiRinded  kt  But  I 
sincerely  pity  those  refined  and  talented 
men,  who  have  been  gradually  falling 
into  its  bewitching  nare,  v4iich  threat- 
ens to  lead  them  to  poverty,  and  after- 
wards  an  untimely  end !  If  ye  hear  me, 
and  yet  reftiie  to  leave  off  the  evil  habit, 
is  not  this  hideed  to  be  pitied  7  With  a 
sincere  £Mhng  of  compassion  ibr  those 
.unhappy  victims  who  have,  under  a 
wrong  mipression  of  its  qualities^  «e«i- 
men<M  <^ittm-smoking«  and  gone  on  tfll 
they  require  the  renavmting  drug,  who 
repent  of  their  folly,  but  who  cannot  get 
rid  of  their  bane,  I,  looking  op  to  the 
goodness  of  M ercyi  and  foeltng  anxious 
like  her  to  do  something  in  behalf  of  the 
human  race,  have  taken  a  secret  pre. 
scrip tion  of  wonderftil  efficacy  in  earing 
the  said  evil  habit  of  opiunwnnoking, 
and  had  it  engraved  and  printed  in  or- 
der that  it  be  disseminated  ov^  the  #hole 
empire.  Hoping  that  it  may  serve  as 
pointing  out  the  ford  or  ferry  to  ttie  foot 
ish  man,  I  have  had  it  annexed  to  this 
same  document." 

With  all  its  ingenuity*  and  even  ui]» 
qiieationable  tnithp,  in  aoiBie  degree, 
there  is  no  dwh^  here  than  can  be  urvea 
agai^  ardent  spirits  or  tobacco  takes 
in  excess.  Accum  acquaints  nc,  if  he 
has  not  proved  to  us,  that  poison  lurks 
in  every  dish,  and  deaUi  in  every  bowl ; 
and  tfaiesanle  ahrmin^  doctrine  was 
patronised  once  by  a  higher  authority 
8til]«  in  the  Brunooian  philosophy, 
once  so  much  in  voerue  on  the  Conti- 
nent. If  we  mistiuce  ns>t«  Mr.  Bnv 
tbertOD,  the  member  for  Salford,  who 
IS  not  a  fellow  of  the  **  Bee&teak 
Chib,''  although  acoustxHned  to  offi.. 
ciate  at  what  is  wigudj  and  deridvely 
called  a  beefetaak  chi^,  teaches  that 
fleah^neat  is  an  abommation  to  health 
and  morals,  and  vegetable  sustenanoe 
the  only  salvation  for  both. 
•  The  poppy,  after  aH,  is  exSbmmnfy 
cohivated,   and  opium    piepaied    in 
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0evera]  of  the  Chinese  provinces,  and 
especially  in  Fukheen,  Ewantun^i 
Chekeang,  Shantunjgf,  Yunnan,  Ewei- 
chow,  &c ;  in  proor of  which  various 
representations  to  the  Government 
might  be  quoted,  and  especially  the 
most  recent  one  of  a  censor  named 
'Shaon  Chinghwick.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  ire  of  the  Celestial 
Emperor  was  moved,  or  his  tender 
oafee  extended  to  root  out  the  culture* 
and  extirpate  dealers  and  consumers 
notwithstanding,  but  the  reverse. 

But  whether  the  prevalent  use  of 
opiQin  be  noxious  or  not— 41s  no  one  will 
be  foimd  to  deny  that  it  is,  in  excess, 
or  habitual  indulgence — that  is  ^ot  the 
matter  in  debate.  Nor  will  any  one 
qoestioa  the  ric^ht  of  the  Chinese  Grov. 
eminent  to.  .Siunder  its  anathemas 
against  the  introduction  of  opium,  any 
more  than  of  cottons  or  wooUenSy  if  it 
so  please ;  ay,  and  to  canr  out  its  in- 
terdict to  the  extremity  of  the  recog- 
nieed  laws  by  which  all  nations  are 
bcNjmd.  Smugglers  detected  in  the  aet 
of  breach  of  die  law,  were  rightfully 
amenable  to  aU  its  severities  as  those 
on  oar  own  coasts  or  on  shore,  when 
discovered  clandestinely  engaged  in 
the  landing  or  sale  of  articles  subject 
to  the  payment  of  heavy  duties.  But 
IB  it  to  be  tolerated  that,  on  suspicion, 
even  on  grounds  of  suspicion  so  proba^ 
ble  as  to  amount  almost  to  certainty, 
■Bch  as  may  be  granted  to  exist,  the 
Chinese  comndssioner  was  entitled  to 
demand  the  unreserved  surrender  of 
property,  of  opium»  on  board  vessels 
distent  one  hundred  miies  firacn  the  seat 
of  his  aoihori^— on  the  high  sea,  be- 
yond his  jurisdiction — and  so  protected 
that  the  whole  naval  force  of  China 
could  not  have  seized  it !  Is  it  to  be 
endured  that  a  body  of  British  mer- 
chants on  shore,  foUowinjgr  their  peace- 
fill  pursuits,  and  reposing  under  the 
^feguard  no  less  of  the  laws  of  a 
fii^ndly  and  unofiended  state,  than  of 
those  international  laws  which  are  abt 
sdute  upon  all  states ;  that  the  Super- 
intendent, a  high  officer,  'representing 
the  person  of  the  Sovereign  and  the 
maj«ty  of  the  British  emphe,  should 
be  held  in  custody,  outraged,  maltreat- 
ed, and  threatened  with  execution  like 
tiie  vilest  of  felons,  to  extort  from  them 
tilie  -surrender  of  property  beyond  the 
control  and  out  of  tne  reach  of  their 
treacherous  opfMessorsI  Of  property 
infringing  no  law,  for  it  was  neither  on 
the  coast  nor  in  the  act  of  being  9mug- 


gled ;  and  of  which,  if  destined  to  be 
smu^led,  the  Chinese  and  Chinese 
officios  themselves  would  have  been 
the  actual  smugglers.  If  such  be  law, 
be  justice,  or  eouity,  with  how  much 
mcH'e  show  of  aU  and  each  might  we 
seize,  incarcerate  in  Newgate,  and 
heap  the  most  cruel  and  cowardly  in- 
dignities upon  French  and  Dutch  am^ 
bfltfsadors,  with  all  their  resident  coun- 
trymen, on  the  well.grounded  plea  that 
Frenoh  lace,  silks,  brandies,  and  Dutch 
boUands,  were  notoriously  smuggled; 
and  there  to  hdd  them  in  durance  vile^ 
until  every  craft  and  lugger  known  or 
suspected  to  be  in  the  Channel  with 
contraband  articles  on  bosurd,  were  sur- 
rendered without  reserve  1  The  apo- 
lo^  put  forth  on  behalf  of  High  Com- 
missioner Lin,  that  in  the  demand  and 
seizure  of  the  opium  he  was  acting  ac- 
cording to  the  letter  of  Chinese  law, 
and  unknowing  of  the  infraction  of  pub. 
lie  law  or  private  rights,  will  not  odd, 
and  is  disposed  of  by  the  &ct,  that-^ 
*<  the  Chinese  themselves  knew  they 
had  no  right  to  seize  it ;  that  they  were 
conscious  of  wrong  and  injustice  in  the 
matter,  is  proved  by  then:  subsequent 
ofller  of  a  paltry  remuneration  of  five  or 
six  pounds  of  tea  fc»r  each  chest  surren- 
dered." .  Here  wiB  have  meanness  and 
insolence  in  aggravation  of  injury.— 
Should  we  snftr  injustice  at  the  hand* 
of  the  Spaniards,  when,  as  every  body 
knows,  and  the  fkct  is  as  fflaring  as  the 
sun  at  noon.day,  five-sixtns  of  all  the 
British  goods  entering  Spain  are  intro- 
duced by  contraband  1  Why  should  we 
be  more  lement  to  China,  the  highest 
official  of  which  have  mcouraf^  the 
trade  in  qiium,  and  the  trade  itself  so 
openly  carried  on  for  nearly  half  a  cen. 
tnry,  that  all  Pekin,  to  the  Emperor 
himself,  was  cognisant  of  the  fact»  and 
indirectly,  if  not  sUentlv,  tolerated  its 
existence.  Thebest  informed  Chinese 
about  Canton,  ks  we  are  credibly  in- 
formed, state  that  the  military  secreta- 
ry, the  Quoncship,  received  13,000 
taels  per  month  from  the  commander 
of  each  Chinese  smuggling  boat,  (a  tad 
is  about  six  shillings  and  eiffhtpence 
sterling,)  and  the  Chinese  desuers  paid 
to  theeuthorities  fum  60  to  80  ddlan 
per  chest  for  license  to  carry  on  their 
trade  unmolested ;  the  rate  previous  to 
the  appointment  of  Tang,  the  present 
Viceroy,  having  been  from  16  to  30, 
but  never  exc^ing  40  dollars.  The 
Viceroy,  of  course,  participated  largely 
for  himiBelf.    As  foreigners  could  have 
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no  eommtmication  with  the  Emperor 
or  his  minwtem  bow  shoukl  they  be 
aware  of  infractions  of  the  law,  in  bring- 
ing a  commodity  to  be  purchased  under 
authority  of  the  highest  ftmctionajies  7 
The  sin  of  the  opium  trade,  if  sin 
Ijkere  be,  rests  not  with  British  mer- 
chants,  but  is  divisible,  ita  about  equal 
prqKMtione,  betwixt  the  Chinese  and 
British  Gofemipents  and  the  East  In- 
£a  Company.  Mr.  Jardine  fkirly  placed 
this  in  the  clearest  point,  as  miiced  in 
a  Sydney  paper,  iirom  which  we  make 
the  extract : — 

^  Mr.  Jardme  (th«  senior  partner  in 
ths  firm  of  Jaidme,  Matiieson,  and  Co.) 
being  about  to  bid  a  final  adieu  to  Can. 
ton,  the  foreign  residenit  merchants  in. 
lited  him  to  a  public  dinner ;  and  the 
resident  Panee  merchants  presented  him 
with  an  address  expreaerre  of  their  re- 
spect, and  their  intention  to  request  hie 
acceptance  of  a  service  of  plate  of  the 
value  of  a  thousand  guineas.  Mr.  Jar. 
dine  Bays : — 

**I  hold,  gentlemen,  the  society  of 
Gahton  high ;  it  holds  a  high  place,  hi 
my  opinion,  even  among  the  merchants 
of  the  East ;  yet  I  also  know  that  this 
community  has  often  heretofore  and  late, 
ly  been  aecused  of  being  a  set  of  smug- 
glars.  Thk  Indistinctly  deny;  we  are 
not  smugglers,  gentlemen!  It  u  the 
CMim$e  Oowrimtnt,  it  u  ths  Chimn 
^^§ra  who  mnuggU,  and  who  eonnite 
at  and  •ncowrage  9muMgling ;  not  we  f 
and  then  look  at  the  JBast  India  Com. 
ptny— irAy,  the  father  of  aU  omnggling 
andmnuggUro  in  the  lS<'^t  India  Com- 


The  EM  Ib&  Company  first  ear- 
ned on  the  trade  in  opium  on  their  own 
aecoont.  On  their  discontiooance  of 
the  direct  export,  the  drug  was  etiU 
Jrrown  on  their  lands  by  thmr  tenants, 
and  on  their  behalf.  They  made  imblic 
sale  of  it  to  merchants,  well  knowing  it 
was  destined  for  export  to  China,  where 
almost  alone  its  consumpticm  lay.  The 
British  Oovemment  and  Ueralature 
sanctioned  the  trade  for  the  sake  of  re- 
venue, as  did  the  East  India  Company, 
which  gamed  300  per  cent  by  it,  for 
profit  Opium  was  a  neoesniy  ex- 
change  for  tea,  which  furnishes  about 
£8,500,000  to  the  Exchequer ;  and  in 
d^uit  of  opium  for  payment,  buUion 
must  have  inconveniently  ♦•  oofeed  out*' 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  And  yet 
the  certificates  of  Superintendent  El- 
liot, when  presented  at  the  Trearory, 


have  been  dishonoured,  as  the  foUov^- 
ing  protest  would  seem  to  imply  i-^ 

«*  Treasury  Chambers,  llth  Nov.  1839. 
**  Gentlbmbn, 

**  Having  laid  before  the  Lords  Com- 
mtesioners  ofker  Majesty's  Treasury  yo«r 
letter,  in  which  you  apply  for  a  settle, 
ment  of  certain  ouiims  for  opium  deliyer.* 
ed  to  the  Chinese  Government,  and 
transmit  certificates,  signed  by  Captain 
C.  Elliot,  I  have  received  their  Lord. 
diips'  commands  to  acquaint  you,  tha;t 
Parliament  has  nlaced  at  the  disposal  of 
this  Board  no  tunds  out  of  which  any 
Qompensation  could  be  made,  and  that 
the  sanction  of  Parliament  would  be,  re- 
quired before  any  such  claim  could  be 
recognised  and  paid. 

**  To  prevent  any  misconception  of  the 
intentions  of  this  Board,  my  Lords  have 
fok  it  neoessary  to  direct  me  further  to 
sMite,  that  the  subject  has  been  undsr 
the  attentive  consideration  of  her  Majea. 
ty*s  Goveinmeat;  and  to  add,  that  her 
Majesty's  Government  do  not  propose  to 
submit  to  Parliament  a  vote  fyi  Uie  pay- 
ment of  such  <^aim8. 

(Signed)     **R.  GoanoM.". 

The  justice  of  the  daim  we  ahaM  net 
attempt  to  discuss  ia  the  Icffal  point  of 
view ;  bat  it  is  dispoaed  H  triutiipli. 
antiy  in  the  masterly  ai^gumeoit  of  Mr. 
Warren,  to  whose  pamphlet  we  reftr 
o«r  readers.  The  honour  and  interests 
of  British  merchants  could  not  have 
been  in  better  keeping.  That  the  trade 
was  formally  asnctioiied  by  the  British 
Government  and  Legislature,. is  con* 
clusively  demonstrated  by  the  foot,  that 
itocoBtmband  ehanoter  was  the  sob* 
)tet  of  open  discaqaon  in  Pailiamenl. 

«*  On  the  13th  Jwie,  1833,  Mr.  Buck* 
ingham  made  it  the  prominent  subject  of 
invective;  stigmatiaing,  in  particular, 
the  &ct  that  it  was  a  trade  of  smuggling, 
and  contrary  to  the  law  of  China,  (wide 
Hansard^  vol.  xvuim  p.  770.)  On  the 
13th  July  following.  Lord  Glenelg,  then 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  de. 
dared  the  subject  of  the  opium  and  salt 
monopolies  in  India  was  UMOsa  thk  scai- 

OUBCONBintaATiqN  OFOOVEaNMKNT,  (tfofl. 

sor^  vol.  jdz.,  pap>e  61S ;)  and  after  this 
SMious  consideration,  on  the  23d  July,  ho 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  its 
conclusive  result,  that  it  was  mt  to  before 
gotten  that  those  monopolies,  salt  and  opi. 
urn,  frodused  a  revenue  of  JC3,5O0,Q00 !" 
The  material  importance  of  the 
opium  trade  cannot  indeed  be  disput- 
ed, if  the  argument  of  the  merchants 
rested  there  akme  for  the  daim  to 
compensation  for  property  delivered 
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vi^ftnrfhe  *«0ennoe  oftheBritBhCkJV- 
erament,"  on  the  retjoisitkin,  and  un- 
der the  guarantee  of  its  agent  for  pay- 
ment A  short  but  pithy  letter,  enti- 
tled "  A  Voice  from  the  East,**  places 
this  in  a  striking  point  of  view. 
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*'  From  the  opium  trade  th^  Honour. 
able  East  India  Company  (uive  for  years 
derived  an  immense  annual  revenue ;  and 
through  them  the  British  Government 
and  nation  have  also  reaped,  from  the 
tame  trade,  an  incalculable  amount  of  ad. 
vantages,  both  political  and  financial.  Its 
profits  have  not  only  tended  to  turn  the 
balance  of  trade  between  Great  Britain 
and  China  in  iavoor  of  the  former,  and 
draw  an  abundant  stream  of  capital  frqm 
India,  which  thus  became  enabled  to  ip. 
crease  tenfold  its  consumption  of  British 
manufactures :  but  they  have  contributed 
directly  to  support  the  vast  fabric  of  Bri. 
tish  dominion  in  the  East,  to  defray  the 
es^nses  of  her  Majesty's,  as  well  as  the 
Company's,  judicial,  military,  and  naval 
eattfblishments  in  India ;  and,  by  the  ope- 
lationa  of  exchange  and  ramittancea  in 
tea  and  other  Chmese  produce,  to  poor 
an  abundant  revenue  into  the  British  ex. 
eheqoer,  and  benefit  the  British  nation  to 
the  ezteot  of  six  millions  annually,  (as 
shown  in  Count  Sjomstiema's  work,) 
without  impoverishing  India  or  draining 
bullion  from  England. 

**  *  Hence,*  rays  that  author  in  his  work 
on  the  British  Empire  in  India,  *  We  find 
that  England's  gain  from  its  East  India 
possessions  amounts  to  no  less  than 
0,500,000  pounds  sterling  a-year;  a  sum 
which  would  In  the  end  completely  ruin 
this  colony,  (nr,  more  properly  speakings 
drain  it  of  its  bullion,)  if  it  were  remitted 
in  this  form.  But  such  is  not  the  case ; 
it  comes  to  England  in  the  following 
manner : — ^East  imdia  opium  is  sent  to 
China,  and  is  there  exchanged  for  tea : 
this  is  taken  to  England,  and  covers  all  the 
exchange.  Such  are, the  phenomena  of 
trade;  what  the  one  C4>untiy  gains  is  not 
lost  by  the  other :  they  both  gain." 

The  claim  of  the  merchants  to  in- 
demnity in  fiill  for  the  opium  surren- 
dered to  order,  not  under  promise  of 
payment  only,  but  against  actual  bills 
or  certificates  drawn  on  the  Treasury 
by  its  accredited  agent,  and  parsed  by 
the  payees  to  account,  rests  not  how- 
ever on,  and  has  no  necessary  con. 
nectioo  with,  the  profit-and-loss  calou- 
kttou  of  the  opium  trade,  as  it  afl^ta 
the  Government  and  the  nation. 
Whether  its  continuance  be  wise  tx 
unwise,  he  honourable  or  dvgrace. 
tt»  be  gaiofd  or  prejudida],  maybe 
a  6ur  sulqect  fcr  present  or  ftrture 


deliberatioii  2  b«t  the  determinatioii, 
whatever  it  be,  cannot  be  brought  to 
hear,  like  an  ex  post  facto  law,  upon  the 
past  in  this-  case ;  ft>r  here  the  Gov. 
eritmentand  the  India  Company  stand 
in  the  relation  of  principals,  by  whom 
former  laws  were  made,  or  the  trade 
under  which  carried  on  licensed,  so 
fiur  as  they  were  concerned^,  the  mer. 
ehants  were  only  the  accessories  after 
the  fsict,  that  is,  the  license  to  trade. 
The  Govemmcdit,  therefore,  cannot 
make  advantage  of  its  own  wrong,  ^md, 
after  taking  the  licm's  share  of  the 
spoil,  refiise  protection  and  withhoU 
ipdemnificatioQ  to  those  who  have  in 
person  and  purse  done  ample  suit  and 
eervice  for  both.  For,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  revenue  from  tea,  the  profits  m 
the  India  Government,  which  is  but  a 
branch  of  the  ffenoral  revenue  in  the 
trade  in  opiom,  have  been  equal  to  300 
per  cent ;  whilst  those  of  the  merchant 
er  factor  have  averaged  the  usual  rates 
of  mercantile  operations,  from  ten  to 
fifteen  per  cent  only.  How,  more- 
over, could  the  merchants  retee  ere- 
dit  to  the  assurances,  and  not  the  as- 
surances only,  but  the  lett^^  of  credit, 
of  Superintendent  EUiot,  given  by  the 
Government  itself?  The  public  law, 
no  less  than  the  commercial,  binds 
the  principal  by  the  acts  of  the  recog. 
nised  agent ;  and  to  re-assure  the  mer- 
chants, if  re-asturance  were  necessa- 
2,  he  himself  had  called  attention  to 
e  vast  extent  of  his  powers,  by  stating 
in  a  public  notice  at  Canton,  that  **  be 
took  that  occasion  to  republish  that 
part  of  the  Act  cf  Parliament^  and  the 
Orders  in  Council,  on  which  his  in. 
STAUcnoNS  were  founded — which  lat- 
ter, however,  it  was  out  of  his  power  to 
publisL" 

'For  our  own  parts,  however,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe,  with  the  Cotd 
rJ0r,  which  has  enforced  this  view  of 
the  subject,  that  ambiguous  and  un- 
satisftictory  as  mav  be  the  response  of 
the  Treasury  oracle,  the  Government 
really  meditate  no  such  flagrant  vmms 
as  to  repudiate  their  own  acts,  and 
surcharge  the  sufierin^  merchants 
with  their  own  responsibtfities.  The 
larger  proportion  of  the  opium  seques- 
trated, was  the  nroper^  of  native 
merchants^  of  Hinaostan.  The  con- 
sequences would  indeed  be  disastrous 
to  our  Indian  empire — an  empire 
founded  and  reposing  in  public  opi- 
moil  onlv— were  it  to  be  seen  or 
suspected  that  the  obligations  of 
common  honesty  were  sought  to  be 
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eraded,  or  that  we  feared  to  enforce  the 
righU  and  shrunk  ignominiouriy  from 
conflict  for  the  right,  with  the  Chinese 
empire.  Against  that  empire  the  Grov- 
emment  may  jiidg:e  it  more  seemlj  to 
proceed  with  a  bil\  of  wrongs  and  da- 
mage on  behalf  of  the  subject,  than  to 
mix  up  its  di^ty  With  an  account-cur« 
rent  of  pecuniary  injury  on  its  own  ac- 
count The  money  sum  of  mercantile 
damage  is  not  confined,  moreover,  only 
to  the  confiscated  opium.  The  Co-Hong 
corporation  of  Canton  stand  indebted  to 
foreign  merchants,  almost  entirely  Bri- 
tisb,  in  d,000;000  of  dollars  more,  and 
the  Celestial  Emperor  isthe  self.oon. 
stituted  guarantee  of  the  Hong. 

Later  events  have  complicated  our 
relation^  with  China  stiO  more.  More 
national  outrages  have  been  superadd- 
ed  to  the  scandalous  violations  of  pri- 
vate rights  under  national  protection. 
Blood  has  been  wantonly  shed,  as  well 
as  treasure  feloniously  abstracted.  A^ 
small  British  vessel,  the  Black  Joke^ 
has  been  boarded  at  nifrht;  and  the 
'  crew,  all  unsuspecting  and  asleep  in  the 
security  of  peace,  savagely  murdered. 
A  Spanish  brig,  the  Bilbaino,  supposed 
to  have  British  property  on  board,  was 
burned  to  the  water's  edge,  and  many 
of  the  crew,  who  cast  themselves  des- 
perately overboard,  were  drowned.  By 
the  last  arrival  of  the  overland  mail  fsom 
India,  (on  the  11th  of  February,)  with 
dates  to  the  middle  of  November  from 
Canton,  we  learn  that  alter  a  tempora- 
iT  arrangement  had  been  concluded  for 
the  partial  resumption  of  trade  be. 
^ween  Commissioner  Lin  or  his  au- 
thorized agents  and  Captain  EHiot,  it 
was  of  a  sudden  perfidioosly  cancelled. 
The  agreement  was  to  the  following  ef. 
feet:— 

"Public  Notiob. 

<«  To  her  Britannie  Majestt/'a  SutjeeU. 
"Macao,  Oct.  30,  1839. 

"  It  has  been  amed  between  their  Ex. 
ceUeneies  the  High  Commissioner  and 
Governor  opon  the  one  side,  and  the  Chief 
Superintendent  of  the  trade  of  British 
subjects  upon  the  other,  that,  under  ex- 
istioff  circamstances — 

"  1.  The  British  trade  may  be  carried 
on  outside  the  Bucca  Tigris,  without  any 
necessity  of  sigrning  the  bond  of  consent 
to  Chinese  legislation,  (to  be  handed  to 
Chinese  officers,)  upon  the  condition  that 
the  ships  be  subjected  to  examination. 

"2.  That  the  place  of  resort  shaU  be 
the  anchorage  between  Anunghoy  and 
Chompee. 


"  8.  It  is  fully  understood  that  t^ 
vessels,  while  discharging  their  cargoes 
outside  the  Bogue,  JiaU  pay  the  mea- 
Burement  charge  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  they  went  up  to  Whampoa.  The  pi- 
lots*  charges  shall  also  be  paid  as  osoa). 
The  linguists'  fees  shall  be  paid  in  like 
manner. 

"  4.  The  vessels  proceeding  to  Anmig- 

hoy  will  transport  their  cargoes  by  means 

of  chop  boats,  and  will  undergo  search  by 

the  officers. 

"  By  ord^  of  the  Chief  Superintendent, 

"EOWAED    ElMSLIK, 

"  Sec.  and  Treasurer  to  the 
Superintendents. 

The  reason  was  the  unezp^ted  eo- 
try  of  the  Thomas  Coutts,  merchant 
ship,. into  the  river,  and  arrival  at 
Whampoa,  after  subscribing  the  homi- 
liating  bond,  so  long  resisted  and  refus- 
ed by  all  the  rest  or  the  trade,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  urgent  representations 
and  request  of  Captain  Elliot  himselt 
The  captain  and  supercaigo.  overgree- 
dy  of  gain,  thought  to  steal  a  march, 
and  secure  a  monopoly  of  profit  over 
their  countiymen.  ^rhe  biter  in  this 
instance,  as  in  others,  was  bit;  and  crew 
and  vessd  were  both  left  at  the  mercy 
of  the  exasperated  Chinese.  Lin,  how. 
ever,  on  the  strength  of  this^  and  con. 
eluding  that  the  whole  of  the  British 
shipping  wouM  follow  the  lead  of  the 
Thomas  Coutts,  subscribe  the  bond, 
and  throw  themselves  into  his  power, 
scrupled  not  to  break  the  treaty  so  made. 
What  followed  we  shall  state  from  the 
Bombay  Courier  of  December  24 : — 

"  Cnnt Aw — Every  successive  event  in 
this  quarter  seems  to  deepen  the  crisis  at 
which  af&irs  have  arrived,  and  to  com. 
plicate  our  relations  with  the  empire. 
We  had  scarcely  issued  an  extra  on 
Thursday  evening,  announcing  to  our 
readers  that  the  unperial  Commissioner 
had  broken  off  the  convention  which 
he  had  concluded  with  the  Superintend, 
ent  for  carrying  on  a  trade  outside  the 
Bogue,  had  renewed  his  demand  for  the 
surrender  of  the  murderer  of  Lin-wei-he, 
and  threatened  all  the  shippiuff  at  Hong 
Kong  with  destruction  unless  Uiey  either 
entered  the  port,  or  took  their  departure 
from  the  coast  within  three  days,  when 
intelligence  was  brought  by  the  Gomwal- 
lis,  that  her  Majesty's  ships  of  waTtVolage 
and  Hyacinthj  had  an  engagement  with 
a  fleet  of  war-junks  off  Chumpee !— end. 
ing,  as  might  be  expected,  in  the  entire 
discdmfitufe  of  the  tatter,  who,  it  appears, 
were  the  first  to  assume  th^  ofliansive. 
The  iaetst  as  stated  in  private  correspond- 
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enee  mic  as  follow :— Captain  Elliot  had 
proeesded  on  board  of  the  Volago,  with 
the  Hjaointh  in  company,  to  Chumpee, 
to  deliver  a  chop  to  the  CommiBsioner, 
when  a  fleet  of  twenty -nine  war  junks 
lailed  out  with  the  manifest  intention  of 
sorroonding  the  twp  ships  of  war^od  eon- 
iinued  to  close  round  them,  regardless  of 
repeated  and  urgent  warning  as  to  conse^ 
aoencestuntil  it  became  necessary  to  open 
are  upon  them ;  this  was  promptly  return. 
ed  by  the  junks,  when  a  regular  engage- 
ment ensoied,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hotir 
five  of  the  junks  were  sunk,  another  was 
blown  «p,  and  the  remainder,  many  of 
them  in  a  disabled  state,  crowded  all  sail 
to  escape.  This  tbey  were  permitted  to  do; 
the  example  that  had  been  made  of  them 
haring  been  deemed  sufficient — or  rather, 
as  it  ia  said.  Captain  Smith  uf  the  Volage^ 
haying  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  Capt 
Elliot  to  discontinue  the  destructive  fire 
from  the  ships,  and  to  permit  the  escape 
of  the  fugitives.  It  is  allowed  that>  tne 
Chinese  topght  pretty  well ;  but  the  only  • 
damage  sustained  on  our  side  is  stated  to 
be  a  12Ib.  shot  in  the  mizen  mast  of  the. 
Hyacinth.  The  prudence  of  Adm.  Kwan 
must  have  deserted  him  ere  he  thought  of 
measuring  his  strength  with  the  barbarikn 
ships :  and  there  probably  never  was  an 
occasion  in  which  he  stood  so  much  in 
need  of  the  flruardian  aid  of  his  deified 
progenitor — Uie  Mars  of  China — ^who^ 
protecting  inflodnce  he  boasted  had  been 
so  often  Mied  over  him  in  hours  of  peril ! 
Report  said  that  the  admiral  had  reogned 
his  command;  and  that  the  Commissioner 
complained,  that,  in  ordering  the  attack, 
he  had  been  deceived  by  the  representa- 
tions of  the  former  into  a  belief  that  be 
would  be  completelv  successful  in  his  at. 
tempt  on  the  British  men  of  war.  If  this 
be  sdl  he  had  to  complain  of  on  the  oc- 
casion, we  are  by  no  means  Borry  that 
be  has  been  taught  a  very  dilferent 
lesson." 

Thus,  then,  the  die  is  cast — the  war 
has  commenced  in  good  earnest — ^the 
sword  is  drawn,  and  the  scabbard 
thrown  away.  Option  of  peace  there 
is  none,  unless  we  consent  to  drink  the 
cop  of  degradation  and  infamy  to  the 
▼eiy  dregs,  so  deeply  drained  daring 
a  century  alipost  oi  prostrate  meanness 
and  abject  submission.  Our  resources 
for  war,  indeed,  are  none  of  the  bright- 
est, according  to  the  undisputed  state. 
ment  of  Mr.  Herries,  in  the  Commons' 
House,  on  the  12th  alt. 

«*  Who  (said  he)  did  not  feel,  judgbig 
of  things  abroad  and  at  home,  that  the 
finances  of  the  country  were  in — ^inconve- 
nient was  too  light  a  word— in  a  deplora- 
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ble  condition  7  The  right  honourable  gen- 
tieman  proceeded  to  exhibit  what  he  con- 
sidered  the  present  state  of  our  finances. 
The  amount  of  the  deficiency  at  the  close 
of  1838, was  1,166,000/.  In  the  year  1639 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  jC1,5  1 2,000  ; 
making  together  at  the  close  of  1839,  a 
sum  of  Je2,678,000.  With  respect  to  the 
charges  on  the  country ,there  would  be  an 
increased  charge  on  the  navy  estimates 
this  jear  of  £500,000.  Adding  this  to 
the  deficiency 'of  1839,  would  make  it 
jC2,000,000.  Supposing,  then,  no  further 
increase  to  the  charge,  or  any  other  defi. 
ciency,  the  amount  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1840, would  be  je4,678,000.  He  had  said 
nothing  as  to  the  probable  deficiency  of 
the  Post  Office.  He  was  himself  to  some 
extent  acquainted  with  the  Post  Office, 
and  he  thought  there  would  be  there  a 
loss  of  revenue  of  from  £1,200,000  to 
£1.400,000.  If  they  added  £1,300,000  to 
the  other  deficiency,  the  amount  at  the 
close  of  1840  would  be  nearly  six  millioM, 

At  the  last  accounts,  the  only  ves- 
sels of  war  ofiTCanton  were  the  volage, 
a  small  frigate  of  twenty-eight  guns, 
and  the  sloop  Hyacinth,  notwitb^and- 
ing  the  Government  were  fully  aware 
of  the  critical  position  of  a&irs  there' 
in  t^e  month  of  July  last.  If  we  may 
trust  the  Government  prints  now, 
mighty  are  the  preparations,  and  might- 
ier the  projects  in  hand.  The  Hamp- 
ghire  Telegraph  is  even  graticliloquent 
in  the  stram,  as  may  be  judged  from 
the  following  passage : — 

*'  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
Government  though  taxed  with  tardiness, 
have  been  most  actively  at  work  in  pre. 
paring  a  serious  demonstmtion  against  the 
Chinese ;  and  that  it  will  be  vigorously 
madok  It  has  long  been  determined  to 
send  a  land  force  to  compel  these  besotted 
celestials  to  listen  to  a  httle  reason — not 
only  for  the  benefit  of  this  country,  but  all 
the  world;  and  the  delay  has  been  solely 
caused  by  ^e  prudence  of  ascertaining 
what  description  of  force  can  be  best  sent 
from  India.  The  native  army  wiD  be 
employed  on  the  occasion,  and  not  less 
than  16,000  will  be  embarked,  of  which 
a  large  proportion  will  be  cavalry,  horses 
for  whioh  force  can  be  obtained  at  the 
island  of  Hainan,  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity  of  that  empire ;  and  having  put 
the  city  of  Canton  under  contribution, 
or  destroyed  it  if  necessary,  and  drawn 
thereby  all  the  Chinese  from  the  north, 
ward  for' the  defence  of  their  empire, 
they  will  suddenly  embark,  and,  taking 
advantage  of  the  southerly  monsoon,  ~ 
dash  on  to  the  Gulf  of  Petecheelee,  and, 
landing  the  forces  at  Takoo,  which  is 
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within  100  milea  of  Pekin,the7  will  exact 
decency  of  behavioar  in  fature  from  the 
Emperor  himself.  All  this  may  appear 
chimerical,  but  it  it  all  poasible.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  force  from  England,  ships 
will  be  sent  from  the  Cape  station  and 
from  the  Pacific  station,  and  great  good 
most  result  from  the  enterprise.  If  a  sa. 
tisfactor> ,  establishment  for  the  futnre 
cannot  be  secured  at  Canton,  the  China 
trade  will  be  removed  to  some  island  off 
the  coast  further  north,  Mssessing  a  good 
harbour,  to  which  the  Chinese  most  re- 
9ort,our  cruisers  takins;  care,if  necessary, 
that  the  Chinese  war  junks  do  not  inter- 
fere with,  or  attempt  to  stop  such  trade." 

We  shall  see.  The  Yellow  Sea  is 
full  of  shoals  and  shallow  of  water. 
Where  are  toe  steam-veseels  of  war 
to  come  from  to  transport  troops  and 
materiel  (^  war  over  the  shallows?  or 
where  the  pilots  to  be  procured  toMeer 
ships  of  war  drawing  deeply  throng 
the  practicable  channels  1  It  is  With 
difficulty  that  steamers  are  fdand  to 
carry  the  ordmary  mails  from  Bombay 
to  Suez  at  present 

Here  we  clo^e  the  circumstantial 
narrative  of  Chinese  aggression  and 
British  siipineness.  We  have  exposed 
the  spurious  pretence  of  Chinese  hu^ 
manity,  alleged  as  the  moving  cause  of 
the  suppression  of  the  opium  trade. 
We  have  shown  its  real  origin  in  the 
baser  motive  of  the  prevention  of  the 
export  of  sycee  silver.  We  have  up- 
held, and  we  hope  demonstrated,  the 
righteousness  of  the  claim  of  our  op- 
pressed merchants,  British  and  Chi* 
nese,  to  indemni^  in  fiill  for  loss, 
damage,  confiscation  of  property,  Ind 
deprivation  of  personal  hberty.  We 
have  not  pretended  to  dispute  the  ab- 
stract right  of  the  Chinese  to  suppress 
"  the  opium  trade,  or  the  positive  justice 
of  enforcing  the  laws  against  ilHcit 
traffic  and  contrabandists.  Nay,  more, 
we  shall  not  deny  their  clear  right  to 
close  all  dealings,  whether  in  tea,  or 
cottons,  or  silks,  or  woollens,  upon 
due  notice  f^ven  and  time  allowed  for 
the  liquidation  of  accounts  ahd  a&irs 
— a  period  of  years,  and  not  days ; 
^roviaed  always  that  ample  indemni- 
ficatioi)-— indemnification  beyond  per. 
haps  even  the  means  of  China — be 
profi^d  and  paid  for  the  countless 
millioDs  of  capital  embarked  in  pro. 
perty  afloat,  or  on  shore,  fixed  or 
moveable,  little  of  it  elsewhere  avail- 
able, embarked  on  the  fhith  of  ancient 
stipulations,  and  the  rights  established 
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of  comaiercial  atercouiBe  for  een« 
turiee.  If  that  commerce  is  here- 
after to  be  carried  on,  and  that  inter- 
coane  maintained,  it  must  be,  it  can 
only  be,  upon  covenants  fresh  drawn, 
consented,  signed,  sealed,  and  lastly 
ratified  with  salvoes  of  British  thunder. 
Let  no  one  fall  intp  the  mistake  that 
war  is  referable  only  to  opium  or 
sycee  silver.  The  Chinese  have  long 
viewed  the  progress  of  British  arms 
and  British  conquest  in  Central  India, 
in  Burmah,  in  Nepaul,  and  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  with  secret  alarm 
A^d  wakeful  apprehension,  which  all 
the  external  aflSsetation  of  contempt  at 
Pekin  for  the  light-haired  •«  barbaric 
ans"  could  ill  disgniee.  Long  have 
the  Celestial  Emperors  been  jprepar- 
ing  silently  for  defence  and  for  the 
catastrophe,  which,  according  to  an 
ancient  prophecy  of  one  of  the  race, 
is  to  visit  the  Celestial  Empire  in  the 
shape  of  the  barbarians  so  outwardly 
demised.  As  British  conquest  ex- 
tended to  the  frontier  of  Nepaul,  the 
astute  Chinese  overran  Thibet,  and 
secured  in  its  mountains,  among  the 
most    lofty    and   inaccessible  in  the 

flobe,  a  commanding  rampart  against 
Iritish  aggression  and  the  bostue  in. 
terference  of  Sepoys  and  Europeans. 
As  the  pride  of  the  Burmese  was 
humbled  oefore  the  victorioos  arms 
of  British  India,  the  observant  and 
stealthy  Chinese  covered  and  subdued 
Cochin-China  with  their  numberless 
hosts,  and  by  this  exteipsion  secured 
their  natural  frontier  on  the  south 
more  strongly  against  contact  at  in- 
vasion. So  that  China  has  not  re- 
mained stationary  so  far,  whilst  the 
world  was  in  motion  around  her ;  but 
has  long  been  arming  for  the  inevit. 
able  fight,  and  preparing  for  the  hour 
of  fate.  Could  war  by  any  hommr. 
able  efibrt  be  vet  shunned— and  shun- 
ned it  can  only  be  by  indemnity  for 
the  past  and  security  for  the  future — hr 
from  us  be  the  repetition  of  that  policy 
which  dictated  the  march  to  Afighatn- 
istan — a  poHcy  we  deprecate  not  less 
strongly  than  the  Great  Duke  himself 
— by  which  Russia  has  been  attracted 
already  to  the  diores  of  the  Oxus, 
equidistant  f^-om  Cabul  on  one  side 
and  the  frontier  of  British  India  on  the 
other;  and  by  which  she  has  been  tangfat 
that  the  roads  of  Cabul  and  the  panes 
of  Candahar,  before  reckoned  imprac- 
ticable and  impassable,  are  open  to  a 
Russian  as  they  were  to  a  British  armj^. 
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Foitanaievo  keta  iMfoUo,«t 
Ludum  inaolentem  ludere  pertinflx, 
Tranimutat  hieertM  honores, 
Nnno  mihi,  Dane  atti  beoigna. 
Laudo  manentem :  ai  celeres  quoUt 
Pennas,  i^sigiio  que  dedii,  et  mea 
Vlrtute  me  iutrolvo,  probanique 
Pauporiem  aine  dote^uero. 

UoR.  Caem.  Lib.  Ui.  4d. 


Whii£  the  lofty  door  of  a  house  in 
CrrosreDor  Street  waa  yet  quivering 
under  the  shock  of  a  previously-an- 
DouDced  dinner-arrival,  one  of  the  ser- 
TdDts  who  were  standing  behind  a  carr 
liage  which  approached  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Piccadilly,  slipped  ofl^  and  in  a 
twinkling,  with  a  thunder-runder-ruu- 
der,  thun-thon^thun  !  and  a  shrill  thrill- 
ing wbir-r-r  of  the  bell,  announced  the 

arriyal  of  the  Duke  of ^  the  last 

^uest.  It  was  a  laige  and  plain  car- 
naffOy  but  perfectly  well  known  ;  and 
before  the  door  of  the  house,  at  which 
it  had  drawn  up,  had  been  opened, 
displaying  some  four  or  five  servants 
standing  m  the  hall,  in  simple  but  ele- 
|;ant  liveries,  halt-a-dozen  passengers 
had  stopped  to  see  ^t  out  of  the 
carriage  an  elderly,  middle-sized  man 
with  a  somewhat  spare  figure,  dressed 
in  plain  black  clothes,  with  iron-grey 
h^,  and  a  counteluince  which,  once 
seen,  was  not  to  be  forgotten.  That 
was  a  great  man  ;  one,  the  like  of 
whom  many  previous  centuries,  had 
not  seen ;  whose  name  shot  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  all  the  enemies  of 
old  £ngland  all  over  the  world,  and 
lond  pride  and  admiration  into  the 
hearts  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 

"  A  quarter  to  eleven  !''  he  said,  in 
a  auiet  tone,  to  the  servant  who  was 
holding  open  the  carriage  door — 
while  the  bystanders  took  off  their 
hats ;  a  courtesy  which  he  acknow- 
ledged, as  he  slowly  stepped  across 
the  pavement,, by  touching  his  bat  in 
a  mechanical  sort  of  way  with  his 
forefinger.  The  house-door  then 
dosed  upon  him  ;  the  .handful  of  on- 
lookers passed  away  ;  off  rolled  the 
empty  carriage  ;  and  all  without  was 
quiet  as  before.  The  house  was  that 
of  Mr.  Aubrey,  one  of  the  members 
for  the  burgh  of  Yatton,  in  Yorkshire, 
—a  man  c7  rapidly-rising  importance 


in  Parliament.  Surely  his  was  a 
pleasant  position — that  of  an  indepen. 
dent  country  gentleman,  with  a  clear, 
unincumbered  rent-roll  of  ten  thou- 
sand  a-year,  and  already  become  the 
spokesman  of  his  class  !  Parliament 
having  been  assembledj  in  conse- 
quence of  a  particular  emergency,  at 
a  much  earlier  period  than  usual,  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  which  Mr. 
Aubrey  had  the  evening  before  de- 
Hvered  a  well-dmed  and  powerful 
speech,  had  adjourned  for  the  Christ, 
mas  recess,  the  House  of  Lords, 
bemg  about  to  follow  its  example  that 
evenin£^ :  an  important  division,  how- 
ever, being  first  expected  to  take 
place  at  a  late  hour.  Mr.  Aubrey  was 
warmly  complimented  on  his  success 
by  several  of  the  select  and  brilliant 
curie  then  assembled,  and  who  were 
in  high  spirits — ladies  and  all — on 
account  of^  a  considerable  triumph 
just  obtained  by  then:  party,  and  to 
which  Mr.  Aubrey  was  assured,  ,by 
even  the  Duke  of"^ — — ,  his  exertions 
had  certainly  not  a  little  contributed. 
While  his  Grace  was  energetically  in- 
timating to  Mr.  Aubrey  nis  opinion 
to  this  efibct,  there  were  two  lovely 
women  listening  to  him  with  intense 
eagerness — they  were  the  wife  and 
sister  of  Mr.  Aubrey.  The  fbrmer 
was  an  elegant  and  interesting  woman, 
of  nearly  eight-and-twenty  ;  Bie  latter 
was  a  really  beautiful  girl,  somewhere 
between  twenty  and  twenty-one.  She 
was  dressed  with  the  utmost  degree  of 
simplicity  that  was  consistent  with 
elegance.  Mrs.  Aubrey,  a  blooming 
young  mother  of  two  as  charming 
children  as  were  to  be  met  with  in  a 
day's  walk  all  over  both  the  parks, 
was,  in  character  and  manners,  all 
pliancy  and  gentleness  ;  about  Miss 
Aubrey  there  was  a  dash  of  spirit 
,that    gave  an    infinite    zest  to  her 
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beauty.  Her  blue  eyes  beamed  with 
the  richest  expression  of  feeling — iu 
short,  Catharine  Aubrey  was,  both  m 
face  and  figure,  a  downright  English 
beauty  ;  and  she  knew — truth  roust 
be  to|d — that  such  she  appeared  to 
the  Great  Duke,  whose  coJd  aquiline 
eye  she  often  felt  to  be  settled  upon 
her  with  satisfaction.  The  fact  was, 
that  he  had  penetrated  at  a  first 
glance  beneath  the  mere  surface  of 
an  arch,  sweet,  and  winning  man. 
iier,  and  detected  a  certain  stren^h 
of  character  in  Miss  Aubrey  which 
gave  him  more  than  usual  interest  in 
her,  and  spreaid  over  his  iron-cast 
features  a  pleasant  expression,  relax- 
ing their  sternness.  It  might  indeed 
be  said,  that  before  her,  in  his 
person, 

**  Grim-visaged  war  had  smoothed  hie 
wrinkled  front,*'  ^ 
Twas  a  subject  for  a  pa  inter,  that 
delicate  and  blooming  girl,  her  auburn 
hair  hanging  in  careless  grace  on  each 
side  of  her  white  forehead,  wliile  her 
eyes  were  fixed  with  absorbed  mterest 
on  the  stern  and  rieid  countenance 
which  she  reflected  liad  beeUf  as  it 
were,  a  thousand  times  darkened  with^ 
the  smoke  of  the  grisly  battle-field. 
But  I  roust  not  forget  that  there  are 
other?  iu  the  room  ;  and  amongst 
them,  standing  at  a  little  distance,  is 
Lord  De  la  Zouch,  one  of  Bir.  Au- 
brey's neighbours  in  Yorkshire.  Ap- 
parently he  is  listening  to  a  brother 
peer  talking  to  him  very  earnestly 
about  the  expected  division ;  but  Lora 
De  la  Zouch 's  eye  is  fixed  on  you,lovely 
Kate — and  how  little  can  you  iipasine 
what  is  passing  through  his  mind  T  It 
has  just  occuired  to  him  that  his  sud- 
den arrangement  for  young  Delamere 
—his  only  son  and  heu*,  come  up  the 
day  before  from  Oxford — to  call  for 
him  about  half-past  ten,  and  take  his 
place  in  Mrs.  Aubrey's  drawing-room, 
while  he,  Lord  De  la  Zoucb,  goes  down 
to  the  Hou^e — may  be  attended  with 
certain  consequences.  He  is  speculat- 
ing on  the  effect  of  your  beauty  burst, 
ing  suddenly  on  his  son — who  has  not 
seen  you  for  nearly  two  years  ;  all  this 
gives  him  anxiety — but  not  painful 
anxiety — for,  dear  Kate,  be  knows  th^t 
your  forehead  would  wear  the  ancient 
coronet  of  the  De  la  Zouches  with 
grace  and  dignity.  But  Delamere  is  as 
yet  too  young — and  if  he  ^ts  the 
ima^e  of  Catharine  Aubrey  into  his 
head,  it  wiU,  fears  his  father,  instantly 


cast  into  the  shade  and  displace  all  the 
stern  visages  of  those  okl  poets,  ora- 
tors, historians,  philosophers  and  states- 
men, who  ought,  in  Lord  De  la 
Zouch  and  his  son's  tutor's  judg- 
ment, to  occupy  exclusively  the  hesud 
of  the  aforesaid  Delamere  for  some 
five  years  to  come.  That  youngster- 
happy  feDow  !— frank,high-spirited,aiid 
enthusiastic^ — and  handsome  to  boot^ 
was  heir  to  an  anciei^  title  and  great 
estates;  aU  he  had  considered  in  looking 
out  for  an  alliance  was — ^youth,  health, 
beauty,  bl<iod— here  they  all  were  ; — 
fortune — bah  !  what  did  it  signify  to 
his  son— but  it's  not  to  be  thought  of 
for  some  years. 

"Suppose,"  said  he  aloud,  though 
in  a  musing  manner,  •*  one  were  to 
say — twenty-four '»— 

•*  Twenty- four  /"  echoed  the  Earl  of 
St  Clair  with  amazement,  «  my  dear 
Lord  De  la  Zouch,  what  do  yoo 
meani  Eighty. four  at  the  very  low- 
est." 

"  EJh  !  what !  oh— yes,  of  coarse— 
I  should  say  ninety — I  mean-^hem ! — 
they  will  muster  a^ut  twenty-four 
onlv/' 

«»  Yes,  there  you're  right,  I  dare 
say."  Here  the  announcement  of 
dinner  put  an  end  to  the  colloquy  of 
the  two  statesmen.  Lord  De  la  Zouch 
led  down  Miss  Aubrey  with  an  ao*  of 
the  most  delicate  and  cordial  courtesy; 
and  felt  almost  disposed,  in  the  beat 
of  the  moment,  to  tell  her  that  he  had 
arranged  all  in  his  own  mind — ^that 
she  was  to  be  the  future  Lady  De  la 
Zouch.  He  was  himself  the  eleventh 
who  had  come  to  the  title  in  direct 
descent  from  father  to  son ;  «  twas  a 
point  he  was  not  a  little  nervous  and 
anxious  about — he  detested  coUateml 
succession — and  he  made  himself  in- 
finitely agreeable  to  Miss  Aubrey 
as  he  sate  beside  her  at  dinner.    The 

Duke  of sat  on  the  right  hand  side 

of  Mrs.  Aubrey,  seemmgly  in  high 
spirits,  and  she  appeared  proud  enourfi 
pfher  supporter.  It  was  a  delightful 
dinner-party,  elegant  without  ostenta- 
tion, and  select  without  pretence  of 
exclusiveness.  Al!  were  cheerfiil  and 
animated,  not  merely  on  account  of 
the  over-night's  parliamentaiy  victoiy, 
which  I  have  already  alludea  to,  but 
also  in  contemplation  of  the  coming 
Christmas  ;  how,  and  where,  and  with 
whom  each  was  to  spend  that  "  righte 
merrle  season,"  beinff  the  chief  topic  of 
conversation.    As  tnere  was  nothing 
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pecidiar  in  the  dinner,  and  as  I  have   B^ire ;  an  immense  yew-tree,  with  a 
no  time  to  describing  such  matters  in    kind  of  friendly  gloom,  overshadow- 
detail — ^the  clatter  of  plate,  the  jmg-   iHg,  in  the    little  churchyard,  nearly 
linff  of  silver,  the  sparkling  of  wines,   half  the  graves.     A  little  behind  the 
and    so  forth — I    shall   request   the   church   is   the   vicarage-house,  snug 
reader  to  imagine  himself  led  by  me   and  sheltered  by  a  line  of  fir-trees, 
quietly   otU  of  the  dining-room  into   After  walking  on  about  eighty  yards, 
the   library — thus  escaping  from   aU   you  come  to  the  high  park-gates,  and 
the  hostle  and  hubbub  attendant  upon   see  a  lodge  just  within,  on  the  left 
such   an   entertainment  as   is  going   hand  side,  sheltered  by  an  elm-tree, 
on    in    the    front     of    the    hooae.    You  then  wind  your  way  for  about 
We  shall  be»  alone  in  the  library —   a  thn-d  of  a  mile  along  a  gravel  walk« 
here  it  is ;  we  enter  it,  and  dhut  the   amongst  the  thickening  trees,  till  you 
door.      'T»  a  spacious  room,  all  the   come  to  a  ponderous  old  crumbling- 
sides  covered  with  books,  of  whi6h   lobkingred  brick  gateway  of  the  lime 
Mr.  Aubrey  is  a  great  collector — and   of  Henry  VII.,  with  one  or  two  deeply- 
the  clear  red  fire  (which  we  must  set  stone  windows  in  the  turrets,  and 
presently  replenish  or  it  wOl  ^o  out)    mouldering  stone-capped  battlements 
IS  shedding  a  subdued  ruddy  light  on   peeping   through    high-climbing   ivy. 
tSl  the  objects  in  the  room,  ^^t^  £i.    There  is  an  dd  escutcheon  immem. 
vourable  for  our  purpose.     The  ample    ately  over  the  point  of  the  arch  ;  and 
table  is  coverea  with  books  and  pa-   as  you  pass  underneath,  if  you  look 
pers  ;  and  there  is  an  antique-looking   up,  you  can  see  the  groove  of  the  old 
ano-chafr  drawn  opposite  to  the  fire,    portcullis    still    remaining.      Having 
in  which  Mr.  Aubrey  has  been  in-   passed  under  this  castellated  remnant, 
dulging  in  a  lon^  revery  till  the  mo-   you  enter  a  kind  of  6ourt,  formed  by 
ment  of  quitting  it  to  go  and  dress  (or    a  high  wall  Completely  covered  with 
dmner.      Tbis  chair  I  shall  sit  in  xti^.    ivy,  running  along  in  a  line  from  the 
self;  you    may   draw   out  from    the    right  hand  turret  of  the  gateway  till 
Tecess  for  yourself  one  of  two  little   It  joins  the  house.    Along  its  course 
sloping  easy-chaira,  which  have  been   are  a  number  of  yew-trees.    In  the 
p^ced  there  by  Mrs.  and  Miss  Aubrey   centre  of  the  open  space  is  a  quaintly 
for  their  own  sole  use,  considermg^that   disposed  grass-plot,  dotted  about  with 
they  are  excellent  judges  of  the  period   stunted  Ik>x,  and  in  the  centre  stands 
at  which  Mr.  Aubrey  has  been  long   a  weatherbeaten  stone  sundial    The 
eooDgh  alone,  and  at  which  they  should'  house  itself  is  a  laige  irregular  pile 
come  in  and  gossip  with  him.     We    of  dull  red  brickwork,  with  great  stacks 
may  as  well  draw  the  dusky  green  cur*   of  chimneys  in  the  rear ;  the  body  of 
tains  across  the  window,  through  which    the  building  had  evidently  been  erected 
the  moon  sh'mes  at  present  rather  too   at  different  times.    Some  part  is  evi- 
brighUy. — So,  now,  after  coaxing  up   dently  in  the  stvle  of  Queen  Eliza- 
the  fire — ^1  will  proceed  to  tell  you  a   beth's  reign,  another  in  that  of  Queen 
little  bit  of  pleasant  &mily  histoiy*  Anne:    and  it  is  plain  that  on   the 

The  Aubreys  are  a  Yorkshire  fa.  site  of  the  present  structure'  has  for- 
mfly.  Their  residence^  Yatton,  is  m  merly  stood  a  castle.  There  are 
the  north-eastern  part  of  the  county,  traces  of  the  old  moat  still  visible 
not  above  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  round  the  rear  of  the  house.  One  of 
the  sea.  The  ball  is  one  of  those  old  the  ancient  towers,  with  small  deep 
structures,  the  sight  of  which  throws  stone  windows,  Still  remains,  giving 
you  back  nearly  a  couple  oH  centuries  its  venerable  support  to  the  right- 
m  our  English  history.  It  stands  in  hand  extremity  of  the  building.  The 
a  park,  crowded  with  trees,  many  of  long  frontage  of  the  hoQse  consists 
them  of  great  age  and  size,  and  under  of  two  hu^e  masses  of  dusky-red 
which  some  two  hundred  head  of  deer  brickwork,  (you  can  hardly  call  them 
perform  their  capricious  and  graceful  wvng*^)  connected  together  by  a  lower 
gambols.  You  strike  off  the  great  buildinff  in  the  centre,  which  contains 
North  road  into  a  broad  by-way;  the  hall.  There  are  three  or  four 
aftOT  going  down  which  for  about  a  rows  of  long  thin  deep  windows,  with 
mite,  you  come  to  a  stragcfling  little  heavy-looking  wooden  sashes.  The 
village  called  Yatton,  at  the  nirther  high-pitched  roof  is  of  slate,  and  has 
extremity  of  whicb^  stands  an  aged  deep  projecting  eaves,  forming,  in 
grey  church,  with  a  very  tail  uun  fact,  a  bold  wooden  cornice  runniiig 
83« 
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alonf  the  whole  length  of  the  bpOding, 
which  is  some  two  or  three  stories 
h^h.  At  the  left  extremity  stands  a 
clump  of  ancient  cedara  of  Lebanon, 
feathering  in  eveigreen  beauty  down 
to  the  ground.  The  hall  is  large  and 
lofly  ;  the  floor  is  of  polished  oak,  al- 
most the  whole  of  which  is  covered 
with  thtck  matting ;  it  is  wainscoted 
all  round  with  black  oak ;  some  seven 
or  eight  fuU.length  pictures,  evidently 
of  considerable  antiquity,  being  let 
into  the  panels.  Quaint  figures  these 
are  to  be  sure ;  and  if  they  resembled 
the  ancestors  of  the  Aubrey  family, 
thcfie  ancestors  must  have  been  singu- 
lar and  startling  persons  !  The  &ce8 
aro  quite  white  and  staring  -all  as  if 
in  wonder ;  and  they  have  8'4ch  long 
legs,  ending  in  sharp-pomted  shoes — 
just  Buch  as  were  worn  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II I ^  or  even  Richard  U. 
On  each  side  of  the  ample  fireplace 
stands  a  figure  m  full  armour ;  and 
there  are  s^o  ranged  along  the  wall 
old  swords  and  lanc^  the  very  idea 
of  wielding  and  handling  which  makes 
your  arms  ache,  while  ^ou  exclaim, 
**  they  must  have  been  giants  in  those 
dajTs !"  On  one  side  of  this  hall,  a 
door  opens  into  the  "dining-room,  be- 
yond which  is  the  library  ;  on  the 
other  side  a  door  leads  you  into  a 
noble  room,  now  called  the  drawing- 
room,  where  stands  a  very  fine  organ. 
Out  of  ,both  the  dining-room  and 
drawing-room,  jou  pass  up  a  stair- 
case contained  m  an  old  square  tower, 
two  sides  of  each  of  them  opening  on 
the  old  quadrangle,  lead  into  a  gsllery 
running  all  round  the  quadrangle, 
and  into  which  all  the  bed-rooms 
open.— But  I  need  not  go  into  further 
detail  Altogether  it  is  truly  ft  fine 
old  mansion.  Its  only  constant  occu- 
pant is  Mrs.  Aubrey,  the  mother  of 
Mr.  Aubrey,  in  whose  library  we  are 
now  seated.  She  is  a  widow,  having 
survived  her  husband,  who  twice  was 
one  of  the  county  members,  about  fif- 
teen years.  Mr.  Aubrey  is  her  first- 
born child,  Miss  Aubrey  her  last ; 
four  intervening  children  the  has  fol- 
lowed to  the  grave, — the  grief  and 
sufiering  consequent  upon  which  have 
sadly  shaken  her  constitution,  and 
made  her,  both  in  actual  health  and  in 
appearance,  at  least  ten  vears  older 
than  she  really  is — for  she  has,  in 
point  of  fact,  not  long  since  entered 
ner  sixtieth  year.  What  a  blessed  life 
she  leads  at  Yatton !    Her  serene  and 


cheerfiA  temper  make*  eveiy  oae 
happy  about  her;  and  her  chanty  is 
unbounded,  but  dkpeoaed  wnih  a  most 
just  discriminatioD.  Oqe  way  cr 
another,  almost  a  fourth  of  the  tiQage 
are  direct  pensioners  opoo  her  iHNiotj. 
Yon  have  only  to  mentioa  the  name 
of  Madam  Aubrey,  the  lady  of  Yat^ 
too,  to  witness  iovolaDtary  homage 
paid  to  her  virtues.  Her  word  is  law ; 
and  well  indeed  it  may  be.  While 
Mr.  Aubrey,  her  husband,  was  to  the 
last  stem  in  bis  temper,  and  resened 
in  his  habits,  bearing  withal  a  flpotksi 
and  lofty  character,  she  was  always 
what  she  still  is,  meek,  gentle,  acces- 
sible, charitable,  and  pious.  On  bid 
death  she  with^w  from  the  worid, 
and  has  ever  since  resided  at  Yatton 
— never  having  quitted  it  for  a  siagle 
day.  There  are  in  the  Tichuty  ooe 
or  two  stately  ^unifies,  with  ancient 
name,  sound'mg  title,  and  fi;reat  pos- 
sessions ;  but  for  ten  mSies  round 
Yatton,  old  Madam  Aubrey,  the 
squired  mother,  is  the  name  that  is 
enshrined  in  peof^'s  kindliest  and 
most  grateful  feelii^,  and  receives 
their  readiest  homage.  1%  perhaps  a 
very  small  matter  to  mention,  but  there 
is  at  the  hall  a  great  white  old  mare, 
Peggy,  that  for  these  twenty  years,  in 
all  weathers^  hath  been  the  beareifof 
Madam's  bounty.  A  thousand  tioieii 
hath  she  carried  Jacob  Jones  (dow  a 
pensioned  servant,  whose  ban*  is  as 
white  as  Pegey's)  all  over  the  estate, 
and  also  oft  beyond  i^  with  comfoit- 
able  matters  tot  the  sick  and  poor. 
Most  commonly  there  are  a  couple  of 
stone  bottles,  filled  with  cowslip,  car- 
rant,  ginger,  or  elderberry  wine, 
slung  before  old  Jones  over  the  wett- 
wom  saddle — to  the  cairying  of  which 
Peggy  has  got  so  accustomed  that 
she  does  not  go  comfortably  without 
them.  She  has  so  fallen  into  the 
habits  of  old  Jones,  who  is  an  inveter- 
ate gossip,  (Madam  having  helped  to 
make  him  such  by  the  numerous  in- 
quiries she  makes  of  him  every  morn- 
ing as  to  every  one  in  the  villa^  and 
on  the  estate,  and  which  inquiries  he 
must  have  the  means  of  answering,) 
that  slow  as  she  jogs  along,  if  ever 
she  meets  or  is  overtaken  by  any  one^ 
she  stops  of  her  own  accord,  as  if  to 
hear  wiiat  they  and  her  rider  have  to 
say  to  one  another.  She  is  a  great 
favourite  with  all,  and  gets  a  momhfbl 
of  hay  (V  grass  at  every  place  she 
stops  at,  either  fi^om  the  chiklren  or 
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the  okl  people.  When  old  _^ 
CQiBeB  to  die,  she  will  be  missed  by 
the  f<^  it)UDd  Yatton.  Madam  Au- 
brey, growing,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  very 
feeble,  cannot  go  about  as  much  as 
Bbe  used,  and  betakes  herself  oftener 
and  oftener  to  the  old  fapaHy  coach; 
and  when  she  is  going  to  drive  about 
the  neighbourhood,  you  may  always 
aee  it  stop  at  the  vicarage  for  old  Dr. 
Tatham,  who  generally  accompanies 
her.  On  these  occasions  she  always 
has  a  bag  containing  Testaments  a^d 
prayer-books,  which  are  distributed  as 
rewards  to  those  whom  the  parson  can 
recommend  as  deserving  of  them. 
For  these  five-and-twenty  years  she 
has  never  missed  giving  a  copy^  of 
each  to  every  child  in  the  vills^  and  ' 
on  the  estate,  on  its  being  conm'med ; 
and  the  old  lady  looks  round  very 
keenly  every  Sunday,  from  her  pew, 
to  see  that  these  Bibles  and. prayer, 
books  are  reverently  used.  I  could 
go  on  for  an  hour  and  longer,  telling 
you  these  and  other  such  matters  of 
this  exemplary  lady ;  but  we  shall  by 
and  by  nave  some  opportunities  of 
seeing  and  knowing  more  of  her  per- 
sonally. In  manner  she  is  very  calm, 
and  quiet,  and  digni^.  She  looks 
an  that  you  could  expect  from  what  I 
have  told  you.  The  briskness  of  youth, 
the  sedate  firmness  of  middle-age, 
have  years  since  given  place»  as  tou 
win  see  with  some  pain,  to  the  feeble- 
ness produced  by  ill  health  and  mental, 
exsSenng — ^for  she  mourned  after  her 
children  with  aU  a  fond  and  bereaved 
mother's  love.  Oh!  hew  she  doats 
upon  her  surviving  son  and  daughter ! 
And  are  they  not  worthy  of  such  a 
mother?  Mr.  Aubrey  is  m  his  thirty- 
sixth  year;  and  inherits  the  mental 
qualities  of  both  his  parents-— the  de- 
meanour and  person  of  his  &ther. 
He  has  a  reserve  that  is  not  c^rnical, 
hut  only  diffident,  yet  it  gives  him,  at 
least  at  first  sigh^  an  air  of  hauteur, 
if  not  austerity,  which  is  very  far 
from  his  real  nature,  for  witbm  is, 
indeed^  the  rich  •«milk  of  human 
kindness."  He  has  the  soft  heart  and 
ben^nant  temper  of  his  mother,  joined 
with  the  masculine  firmness  of  cha- 
racter which  belonged  to  his  father. 
Sensitive  he  is,  perhaps  to  a  fault. 
There  is  a  tone  of  melancholy   or 

Ciiveness  in  his  composition,  which 
probably  increased  upon  him  from 
his  severe  studies,  ever  since  his  youth. 
He   is  a   man  of  superior  intellect, 


tho^gh  not,  perhaps,  of  the  highest  or 
most  brilliant  order ;  and  is  a  most  ca- 
pital scholar.  At  Oxford  he  plucked 
the  prize  from  a  hpst  of  stroi^^  com- 
petitors, and  has  since  justified  the 
expectations  which  were  entertained 
of  him.  He  has  made  several  really 
valuable  contributions  to  historic  liter- 
ature—-indeed,  I  think  he  is  even  now 
engaged  upon  some  researches  calcu- 
lated to.  throw  much  light  upon  the 
obscufe  origin  of  several  of  our  p(^iti. 
cal  institutions.  He  has  entered  upon 
politics  with  uncommon  ardour — ^per- 
haps with  an  excessive  ardour.  I  think 
be  is  likely  to  make  a  considerable  figure 
in  Parliament ;  for  he  is  a  man  of  very 
clear  head,  very  patient,  of  business- 
like habits,  and,  moreover,  has  a  very 
impressive  delivery  as  a  public  speaker. 
He  is  generous  and  charitable  as  his 
admirable  mother,  and  careless,  even  to 
a  fault,  of  his  pecumary  interests. 
He  is  a  man  of  perfect  simplicity  and 
purity  of  character.  Above  all,  his 
vfrtues,are  the  virtues  which  have  been 
sublimed  by  Christianity— the  cold 
embers  of  morality  warmed  kilo  reli- 
gion.  He  stands  happily  equidistant 
m>m  infidelity  and  fanaticism.  He 
has  k)oked  for  light  from  above,  and 
has  heard  a  voice  sayingr— *^  This  is 
the  way,  walk  thou  in  it''  His  piety 
is  the  real  source  of  that  happy  con. 
sistent  dignity,  and  content,  and  firm- 
ness which  have  earned  him  the  respect 
of  aJl  who  know  him,  and  wilT  bear 
him  through  whatever  may  befaU  him. 
He  who  standeth  upon  tins  rock  can- 
not be  moved,  perhaps  not  even 
touched,  by  the  surges  of  worldly  cir- 
cumstances of  difikulty  and  distress. 
In  manner,  Mr.  Aubrey  is  calm  and 
gentlemanlike ;  in  person  he  is  rather 
above  the  ipiddle  height,  and  of  slight 
make — ^too  slight,  perhaps,  to  be  de- 
^nt  From  the  way  in  which  his 
clothes  l&ang  upon  him,  a  certain 
sharpness  at  his  shoulders  catching 
th^eye  of  an  observer — you  .would 
feiel  an  anxiety  about  his  health, 
which  would  he  increased  by  hearing 
of  the  mortality  in  his  family;  and 
your  thoughts  are  perhaps  pomted  in 
the  same  direction,  ny  a  glance  at  his 
long,  thin,  delicatiB,  white  hands.  His 
countenance,  though  not  to  be  called 
handsome^  has  a  serene  manliness 
about  it  when  in  repose,  and  an  acute, 
ness  and  vivacity  when  animated, 
which  are  delightful  to  behold:  it 
often  beams  with  energy  and  inteUect. 
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His  hair  10  black  as  jet,  and  his  finre- 
head  ample  and  marked. 

Mr.  Aubrej  has  been  married  about 
six  yean;  'twas  a  case  of  love  at  first 
sight.  Chance  threw  him  in  the  way 
of  Agnes  St,  Clair,  within  a  few  weeks 
after  she  had  been  bereaved  of  her 
only  parent,  Colonel  St.  Clair,  who 
fell  m  the  Penhisular  war.  Had  he 
Hved  only  a  month  or  two  longer,  he 
Would  have  succeeded  to  a  consider- 
able estate ;  as  it  was,  he  left  his  only 
child  comparatively  peniiiless  —  but 
Heaven  had  endowed  her  with  per- 
sonal beauty,  with  a  lovely  disposi- 
tion and  superior  understanding.  It 
was  not  till  after  a  long  and  anxious 
wooing,  backed  by  the  cordial  entrea- 
ties of  Mrs.  Aubrey,  that  Miss  St. 
Clair  consented  to  become  the  wife  of 
a  man  who,  to  this  hour,  loves  her 
with  all  the  passionate  ardour  with 
which  she  had  first  inspired  him.  And 
richly  she  deserves  his  love,  for  she 
doats  upon  him,  she  studies,  or  rather 
perhaps  anticipates,  his  every  wish; 
m  short,  had  the  whole  sex  been 
searched  for  one  calculated  to  make 
happy  the  marbidly-fi»tidiou8  Aubrey, 
the  choice  must  surely  have  fallen  on 
Miss  St.  Clair ;  a  woman  whose  tem. 
per,  whose  tastes,  and  whose  manners 
were  at  once  in  delicate  and  harmon- 
izing unison  and  contrast  with  his  own. 
She  has  hitherto  brought  him  but  two 
children,  a  boy  between  four  and  five 
years  old,  and  a  girl  about  two  years 
old.  If  I  were  to  hint  my  own  im- 
pressions, I  should  say  there  was  a  pro- 
t^ahiltt^-*—  but  be  that  as  it  may,  'tis 
an  afllor  we  have  nothhig  to  do  with 
at  present 

Of  Catharine  Aubrey  you  had  a 
tnomentary  moonlight  glimpse,  at  a 
ibrmer  period  of  wis  history;*  and 
you  have  seen  her  this  evening  under 
other,  and  perhaps  not  less  interesting 
circumstances.  Now,  where  have  you 
beheld  a  more  exquisite  specimen  of 
budding  womanhood? — but  I  feel  that 
I  shall  get  extravagant  if  I  begin  to 
dwell  upon  her  charms.  You  have 
seen  her— judge  for  yourself ;  but  you 
do  not  kmno  her  as  1  do ;  and  I  shall 
teU  you  that  her  personal  beauty  is 
but  a  faint  emblem  of  the  beauties  of 
her  mind  and  character.  She  is  Au- 
brey's youngest — his  only  sister;  and 
he  cherishes  her  with  the  tenderestand 


ibndM  regard.  Neither  he,  nor  his 
mother-^with  both  of  whom  she  spends 
her  time  altemately^can  bear  to  part 
with  her  for  ever  so  short  an  interval 
She  is  the  gay,  rompnv  playmate  of 
the  little  Aubreys ;  the  demure  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  her  mother.  I 
say  demttre-^ior  there  is  a  sly  humour 
and  archness  in  Kate's  composition, 
which -flickers  about  even  her  gravest 
moods.  She  is  calculated  equally  for 
the  seclusion  of  Yatton,  and  the  splen- 
did atmosphere  of  Almack'fl ;  but  for 
the  latter  she  seems  at  present  to  have 
little  inclination.  Kate  is  a  giri  of 
decided  character,  of  strong  sense,  of 
high  principle ;  alt  of  which  are  irra- 
diated, not  overborne,  by  her  spark- 
ling vivacity  of  temperament.  She 
has  real  talent ;  and  her  mind  has  been 
trained,  and  her  tastes  directed,  with 
afi&ctionate  skill  and  vigthwce  by  her 
gifted  mother.  She  has  many  accom- 
plishments; but  the  only  one  I  shall 
choose  here  to  name  is— nnisic  8ke 
was  a  grirl  to  sinr  and  j>lay  before  a 
roanofuie  most  fastidious  taste  and 
genius.  I  defy  any  roan  to  hear  the 
ribh  tone  of '  Miss  Aubrey's  voice ' 
without  beinff  exquisitely  moved. 
Music  is  with  ^er  a  matter  not  of  Art, 
but  of  feding-^  passionate  feeling ; 
but  hark!— hush! — surely— yes,  that 
is  Mne  Aubrey's  voice,  I  will  be  sworn 
— *tbat  is  her  clear  and  brilliant  touch ; 
the  ladies  have  jiscended  to  the  draw- 
h]g->room,  and  we  must  pretently  fbl. 
low  them.  Hew  ttime  Ims  passed !  I 
had  a  great  deal  more  to  tell  you  about 
the  family,  but  we  most  take  somte 
other  opportunity. 

Yes,  It  is  Miss  Aubrey,  playing 
on  the  new  and  superb  piano  given  by 
her  brother  last  week  to  Mrs.  Aubrey. 
Do  you  see  with  what  a  careless  grace 
and  ease  she  is  giving  a  very  sweet 
but  difficult  composition  of  Haydn? 
The  lady  who  is  standing  by  her  to 
turn  over  her  music,  is  the  celebrated 
Countess  of  I^dsdale.  She  is  still 
young  and  beautiful ;  but  beside  Miss 
Aubrey  what  a  painful  contrast !  '"Ks 
all  the  diflerence  between  an  artificial 
and  a  natural  ffower.  Poor  Lady 
Lydsdale!  you  are  not  happy  withau 
your  splendour;  the  glitter  of  your 
diamonds  cannot  com])en8ate  for  the 
loss  of  the  sparklmg  spirits  of  a  younger 
day;  they  pale  their  ine^ctual  fires 


*  See  ante,  Vol.  xlvi.,  p.  83d. 
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beside  the  fresh  and  joyous  spirit  of 
Catharine  Aubrey.    You  si^h. 

*'Now  111  sing  you  quite  a  nevir 
thing,"  said  Kat^  starting  up,  and 
turning  over  her  portfolio  till  she 
came  to  a  sheet  of  paper,  on  which 
were  some  verses  in  her  own  hand- 
writing :  •»  The  words  were  written  by 
my  brother,  were  not  they,  Agnes? 
and  I  have  found  an  old  bsdlad  that 
exactly  fits  them  !'*  Here  her  fingen^ 
W^dering  lightly  and  softly  over  th^ 
^^y^  gsive  forth  a  beautiful  symphony 
in  the  minor  ;  Vter  which,  with  ex- 
cpnsite  simplicity,  she  sung  the  follow- 
ing.-T- 

PSAOE. 


Where,  O  where 

Hath  gentle  Psacb  ibund  rest  1 
Builds  she  in  bower  of  lady  fair  1 
But  Love — he  hath  possession  there; 

Not  long  is  9he  the  guest. 

Sits  she;,  crowned 

Beneath  a  pictured  dome  1 
And  there  Ambition  keeps  his  ground. 
And  Fear  and  Envy  skulk  around ; 

This  cannot  be  her  jiome ! 


wax  she  hide 

In  scholar's  pensive  cell? 
Bnt  he  alreadv  hath  his  bride  : 
Him,  Melancholy  sits  beside*— 

With  her  ^e  may  not  dwell  \ 

4. 

Now  and  then. 

Peace,  wandering,  la^s  her  head 
On  regal  couch,  in  captive's  den-» 
But  nowhere  finds  she  rest  with  men. 

Or  only  with  the  dead  ! 

To  these  words,  trembling  on  the 
beautiful  lips  of  Miss  Aubrey,  was  lis- 
tening an  unperceived  auditor,  with 
eyes  devouring  hei  every  feature,  and 
ears  absorbing  every  tone  of  her  thrill- 

X  voice.  It  was  young  Delamere, 
luid,  only  a  moment  or  two  before 
Miss  Aubrey  commenced  singing  the 
above  lines,  alie^hted  from  his  lather's 
carriage,  which  was  then  waiting  at 
the  door  to  carry  off  Lord  De  la 
Zouch  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Arrest- 
ed  by  the  rich  voice  of  the  singer,  he 
stepped  short  before  be  had  entered 
the  front  drawing-room,  and,  stepping 


to  a  comer  where  he  was  bid  from 
view,  though  he  could  distinctly  see 
Miss  Aubrey,  there  he  remained  as  if 
rooted  tp  the  spot.  He,  too,  had  a 
soul  for  music;  and  the  exquisite 
manner  in  which  Miss  Aubrey  gave 
the  last  verse,  called  up  before  his  ex- 
cited fancy  the  vivid  image  of  a  dove 
fluttering  with  agitated  uncertainty 
over  the  sea  of  iiuman  hfe,  even  Uke 
the  dove  over  the  waters  enveloping 
the  earth  in  okien  time.  The  nboum- 
£ul  minor  into  which  she  threw  the 
last  lijnte,  excited  a  heart  susceptible  of 
the  liveliest  emotions  to  a  degree 
which  it  reouired  some  effi)rt  to  con- 
trol, and  almost  a  tear  to  relieve. 
When  Miss  Aubrey  had  Quitted  the 
piano,  Mrs.  Ai&rey  followed,  and  gave 
a  very  delicate  sonata  from  Haydn. 
Then  sat  down  Lady  Ljdsdale,  and 
dashed  ofi^  in  an  exceedingly  briDiant 
stvle,  a  scena  from  the  new  opera, 
wnich  quickly  reduced  the  excited  feel- 
ings of  Delamere  to  a  pitch  admitUi^ 
of  his  presenting  himself.  While  tbif 
lowering  process  was  going  on,  Dela- 
mere took  down  a  little  volume  from 
a  cabinet  of  books  immediately  behind 
hiin,  and  which  proved  to  be  a  volume 
of  the  Faery  Q^teen,    He  ibund  many 

EdnciUmarks,  evidently  oaade  by  a 
gbt  female  hand  $  and  turning  to  the 
fly.]ea(  he  behekl,  in  a  small  elegant 
hand,  the  name  of  ^^CaQuxrine  Avr 
brey,'*  His  heart  fluttered ;  he  turned 
towards  the  piano,  and  beheld  the 
(graceful  figure  of  Miss  Aubrey  stand** 
inff  beside  Lady  Lydsdale,  in  an  atti- 
tude of  delighted  eamestnoso.  tor  her 
ladyship  was  undoubtedlv  a  veiy 
8{^endid  performer — totally  uncon-  ^ 
BCUM2S  of  tfa^  burning  eye  that  was  fixed 
upon  her.  After  gazing  at  her  for 
some  moments,  he  gently  pressed  the 
autograph  to  his  lios ;  and  solemnly 
vowed  withm  himself  in  the  most  de- 
liberate manner  possible,  that  if  he 
could  not  marry  Catharine  Aubrey, 
he  would  never  marry  any  body ;  ke 
would,  moreover,  amt  England  for 
ever ;  and  deposit  a  broken  heart  in  a 
foreign  grave — and  so  forth.  Thus 
calmly  resolved — or  rather  to  such  a  , 
resolution  did  his  thoughts  tend — 
that  sedate  person,  the  Honourable 
Geoffry  liovel  Delamere.  He  was  a 
high-spirited,  fi^mk.hearted  fellow ; 
aiM,  like  a  good-natured  fool,  whom 
bitter  knowledge  of  the  workl  has  not 
cooled  down  into  contempt  for  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  it,  trusted  and 
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loved  almdit  every  one  whom  he  saw. 
At  that  momedt  there  was  only  one 
penoD  in  the  whole  world  that  he 
hated,  viz,  the  miserable  individual — 
if  any  such  there  were— who  might 
have  happened  to  forestall  him  m  the 
afieocions  of  Miss  Aubrey*  The  hare 
idea  hiade  his  breath  come  and  go 
quickly,  and  his. cheek  flush.  Why, 
he  felt  that  he  had  a  sort  of  right  to 
MisB  Aubrey's  heart;  for  had  they 
not  been  bom,  and  had  th^  not  lived 
almost  all  their  lives,  within  a  few 
miles  of  each  other  1  Had  they  not 
often  played  together  ? — ^were  not  their 
family  estates  almost  contifiruoOBl — 
Delamere  advanced  into  the  room, 
assuqiing  amnconcemed  an  air  as  he 
could ;  iMit  he  felt  not  a  little  tried 
when  Afiss  Aubrey,  on  seeing  .him, 
gail^  and  frankly  extended  her  hand 
to  him,  supposmg  him  to  have  only 
the  moment  before  entered  the  house. 
Poor  Delamere's  hand  slightiy  qui- 
Tered  as  he  felt  clasping  the  soft 
lified  filers  of  her  whom  he  had 
thus  resolved  to  make  his  wife ;  what 
would  he  not  have  given  to  hav^  car- 
ried them  to  his  Nps !  Now,  if  I  were 
to  say  that  in  the  cohrse  of  th^t  even- 
i^>  Miss  Aubrey  did  Aot  fonb  a  kind 
of  a  sort  of  a  femt  notion  of  the  ptis*- 
•sible  state  of  mMtensr  with  young  De- 
lamere, I  should  not  be  treating  the 
reader  with  that  emment  degree  of 
candour  for  which  I  think.be,  or  she, 
a  at  present  disposed  to  give  me  cre- 
dit. But  Kate  was  deeply  skilled  m 
human  natare,'and  settled  tlie  matter 
by  one  very  just  reflection,  vii.,  that 
she  was  one  vear  and  seven  months 
older  than  Delamere ;  and.  therefore, 
that  it  was  not  likely  that,  &c.  i&c.  «tc. 
Besides,  the  son  and  heir  of  Lord  De 
hi  Zouch — poc* ! — pooh ! — tis  a  mere 
boy,  at  CoUege— now  ridiculous  t— 
So  she  piwe  hemelf  no  trouble  about 
the  affiiir ;  exhibited  no  symptoms  of 
caution  or  cojmess,  but  landed  and 
sung,  and  talked,  and  played,  jnst  as 
if  he  had  not  beerf  present. 

He  vras  a  handsome  young  fellow 
too. — 

Daring  the  evening,  Mr.  Delamere 
took  an '  c^>portunity  of  asking  Miss 
Aubrey  who  wrote  the  verses  which 
he  pointed  to^  as  thev  lay  on  the  piano. 
The  handwriting,  she  said,  was  hers, 
but  the  verses  were  composed  by  her 
brother.  He  asked  for  the  copy,  with. 
a  dight  trepidation.  She  readSly  gave 
it  to  him— he  receiving  it  with  (as  he 


supposed])  a  mighty  unconcerned  air. 
He  read  it  over  that  night,  before  get- 
ting into  bed,  at  least  six  times  ;  and 
it  was  the  very  first  thing  he  looked  at 
on  gettmg  out  of  bed  m  the  morning. 
Now  Miss  Aubrey  certainly  wrote  an 
elegant  hand — ^but  as  for  dutracter^  of 
course  it  had  none.  He  could  scarce 
have  distinguished  it  from  the  hand- 
writinjg  of  any  of  his  sisters,  or  cousins, 
or  friends; — how  should  he  1  All 
women  are  ti^ught  the  same  hard,  an. 
^ular,  uniform  hand — ^but  good,  bad,  or 
mdiflferent,  this  was  Kate  Avbref* 
handwriting — and  her  pretty  hand  had 
rested  on  the  paper  while  writing — 
that  was  enough.  He  resolved  to  torn 
the.  verses  into  every  kind  of  Greek 
audi  Latin  metre  he  knew  of — 

In  short,  that  here  was  a.  "  coarse 
of  true  love"  opened,  seems  pretty  evi- 
dent; but  whether  it  will  **run  smooth,*' 
is  another  matter. 

Their  guests  having  at  length  de- 
parted, Mr.  Aubrey,  his  wife,  and  sister, 
sate  before  the  fire  gossiping  over  the 
events  of  the  day  ror  some  twenty 
minutes,  and  then  they  rose  to  retire. 
He  went,  very  sleepy,  straight  to  his 
-dres^Bg-room ;  they  to  the  nursery, 
to  see  bow  the  children  were  going  on, 
-as  far  as  they  <^oold  learn  mm  their 
drowsy  attendants.  Little  Aubrey 
would  have  reminded  yon  of  one  of 
the  exquisite  ch^dren's  heads  sketched 
by  Reynolds  or  Lawrence,  as  he  lav 
breathmff  imperceptibly,  with  his  rich 
flowing  hair  spread  upon  the  i>illo#, 
in  whick  his  mce  was  partly  md,  and 
his  arms  stretched  out  Mrs,  Aubrey 
put  her  finffer  into  one  of  his  hands, 
which  was  half  open,  and  which  closed 
as  it  were  instinctively  upon  it  with  a 
gentle  pressure.  ^Lock^  Kate,*' 
sc^  whispiered  Mrs.  Aubrey.  Miss 
Aubrey  leaned  forward  and  kissed  his 
little  cheek  with  an  ardour  that  almost 
awoke  him.  After  a  glance  at  a  tiiky 
head  partly  visible  above  the  clothes, 
in  an  adjominff  bed,  ^nd  looking  like  a 
rose-bud  half  hid  amongst  the  leaves, 
they  wfthdrew. 

••The  little  loves.!— how  one's  heart 
thriMs  with  looking  at  them  !*'  said 
Miss  Aubrey,  as  they  descended. 
<»  Kate !"  whwpered  Mrs.  Aubrey,  wJdi 
an  arch  smile,  as  thev  stood  at  their 
respective  chamber  doors,  which  ad- 
joined, **  Mr.  Delamere  is  improved— 
is  not  he  1— Ah,  I  understand.'* 

«*  Agnes,  how  can  you '•—hastily 
answered  Miss  AulH«y,  with  chedn 
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soddenly  crioigoDedy  **  I  never  beards 
guch  uonsen^e  !" 

«  Right,  right,  Jove,  think  over  it !" 
said  Mrs.  Aubrey,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment the  blooming  wife  had  entered  her 
be^^oom.  Mies  Aubrey  slipped  into 
her  dressing-room,  where  Harriet,  her 
maid,  was  sitting  asleep  before  the 
fire. — ^Her  beautiful  mistress  did  not 
for  a  few  minutes,  awake  her ;  but  plac- 
ing ber  candlestick  on  the  toilet-table, 
stood,  in  a  musing  attitude. 

«<  it's  80  perfectly  ricUcuiaus^**  at! 
teflgth.  she  said  aloud,  and  up  ststrted 
her  maid.    Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour . 
Miss  Aubrey  was  ii^  bed^  but  by  no 
means  asleep. 

The  next  morning,  about  eleven 
o'ck)ck,  Mr.  Aubrey  was  seated  in  the 
library,  in  momentary^  expectation  of 
his  letters,  and  a  few  moments  before 
tb&  postman's  rat-tat  was  beard,  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Aubrey  made  their  appear^ 
ance,  as  was  their  wont,  in  expectation 
of  any  tbinff  that  might  have  upon  tfi^ 
cover,  in  addition  to  the  address — - 

»  ChaBLES  AuBBETi    fisQ,    M.   P/' 
&XU  &£.  &C.      ^ 

the  words,  letters,  or  figures,  "  Mrs. 
Aubrey,"  or  **  Miss  Aubrejr,**  in  the 
corner.  In  addition  to  this,  it  was  not 
an  unjdeasant  thing  to  skim  over  the 
contents  of  his  letters,  as  one  by  one 
he  op&aed  them,  and  laid  them  aside  ; 
for  both  these  women  were  daughters 
of  Eve,  and  inherited  a  little  of  her 
^nrion^.  Mr.  Aubrey  was  always 
somewhat  nervous  and  fidgetty  on 
such  occasions,  and  wished  them  gone; 
bat  they  only  lai^hed  at  him,BO  he  was 
fiun  to  put  up  with  them.  On  this  mom^ 
ing  there  were  more  than  Mr.  Au- 
brey's nsoal  number  of  letters;  and  in 
casting  her  eye  over  them,  l^rs.  Au- 
brey suddenly  took  np  one  that  chal- 
lenged attention  ;  it  bore  a  black  seal, 
had  a  deep  black  bordering,  and  had 
the  frank  of  Ltnd  Alkmond^  at  whose 
boose  in  Shropshire  they  had  for 
months  been  engaged  to  spend  the  en. 
suing  Christnias,  Sod  were  intending 
to  set  off  on  their  visit  the  very  next 
day.  The  ominous  missive  was  eoon 
tom  ooen  ;  it  was  fit)m  Lord  Alkmond 
himsd(  who  in  a  few  hurried  lines  an- 
noonced  the  sudden  death  of  his  bro- 
ther ;  so  that  there  was  an  end  of  their 
vint  to  the  priocy. 

««WelM''  exclauned  Mr.  Aubrey, 
eahnly,  rising  after  a  pause,  and  stand- 
iag  with  hia  back  to  the  fire,  in  a  mu»- 
ingpo^me. 


»  Has  he  left  any  fiunily,  Charles  ?" 
inquired  Mrs.  Aubrey  with  a  sigh,  her 
eye  still  fixed  on  the  letter. 

**  I — I  really  don't  know — poor  fel- 
low !  We  lose  a  vote  for  Shellington 
— we  shall,  to  a  certainty,"  he  added, 
with  an  air  of  chagrin  visibly  ateahng 
over  his  features* 

*'How  pohtics  harden  the  heart, 
Charles  I^-Justjat  this  moment  to  be" — 

*<Itis toobad,  Agnes;  I  am— but 
yon  see— stay,  I  don't  know  either,  for 
there's  the  Grassingham  interest  come 
nto  the  field  dnce  the  last" — 

**  Charles,  I  do  really  ahaost  think," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Aubrey,,  with  sodden 
emotion,  stepping  to  his  side^  and 
throwing  her  arms  round  him  afl^ 
tionatelv — **  that  if  /  were  to  die,.  I 
shqqld  bo  ibcgotten  in  a  fortnight,  if  the 
House  were  sttting"-* 

«  My  love,  bow  can  you  say  such 
things  7"  inquired  Aubrey,  kissmg  her 
forehead. 

*>  When,  Agnes  was  bom,  you  know*' 
— she  murmured  inarticulately.  Her 
husband  folded  her  tenderly  in  his  arms 
in  silence^  On  the  occasion  she  alluded 
to^  he  had  nearly  lost  her,  and  they 
both  had  roSison  to  expect  that  an- 
other simihur  season  of  peril  was  not . 
V6ry  distant 

«  Now,  Charles,'^  said  Miss  Aubrey, 
presently  assuming  a  cheerful  tone ; 
"  now  for  dear  did  Yatton  I*'*'— 

*•  yee,  Yatton  I— Positively  vou 
mu9t!"  added  Mrs.  Aubrey,  smiting 
through  her  tears. 

"  What!— Go  to  Yatton  1  Why, 
we  must  set  off  to-monow— -they've 
had  no  warning." 

*^  What  warning  does  mamma  re- 
quire, Charles  ?  Isn't  the  dear  old  place 
always  in  apfde-pie  order  ?" 

••  How  you  love  the  •  dear  old  place,' 
Kate  !"  exclaimed  Aubrey,  m  such  an 
a^ctiosate  tone  as  brought  his  sister 
in  an  instant  to  his  dde,  to  urge  on  her 
suit;  and  there  stood  the  Lord  of  Yatton 
embraced  by  these  two  beautiful  wo- 
men, his  own  heart  seconding  every 
word  they  uttered. 

•«How  my  mother  would  stare  !" 
said  he  at  length,  irresolutely. 

**  What  a  buBlJe  every  thmg  will  be 
in !"  exclaimed  Kate.  *«  I  ftmcy  I'm 
there  akea^  l^The  great  blazing 
fires-^the  hdly  .and  nustletoe.  We 
most  aU  go^  Charloo    children  and  all." 

"  Why,  really,  I  hardly  know»' 

•<  Oh  !  I've  settled  it  all— and  what's 
more,  we've  no  time  to  fose  ;  this  is 
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Tuesday — Christmafi  day  is  Saturday — 
we  must  pf  course  stop  a  night  on  the 
way.  Hadn't  we  better  have  Griffiths  in, 
to  arrange  all  1"  Aubrey  rang  the  bell. 

«<  Raciest  Mr.  Griffiths  to  eome  to 
me,"  said  he. 

Within  a  very  few  minutes  that  res- 
pectable functionary  had  made  his  ap- 
pearance and  received  his  instructions. 
The  march  to  Shropshire  was  counter, 
manded — and  he^  !  for  Yatton,  for 
which  they  were  to  start  the  neM  day 
atx)utnoon.  Mr.  Griffiths'  first  step 
was  to  pack  off  Sam,  Mr.  Aubrey's 
groom,  by  the  Tally-ho,  the  first  coach 
to  York,  starting  at  two  o'clock  that 
very  day,  with  Tetters  announcing  the 
immediate  arrival  of  the  famuy. — . 
These  orders  were  received  by  Sam, 
(who  had  been  bom  and  bred  at  Yat- 
ton,) while  he  was  bestowing,  with 
vehement  sibillation,  his  customary  ci- 
vilities on  a  Cavouritemare  of  his  mas- 
ter's. Down  dropped  his  currycomb  ; 
he  jumped  into  the  air;  snapped  his 
fingers  ;  then  he  threw  his  arms  round 
Jenny  and  tickled  her  under  the  chin. 
M  Da^  it,"  said  he,  as  he  threw  her 
another  feed  of  oats,  *•  I  wish  thee  was 
going-  wi'  me — dang'd  if  I  don't  !*' 
Then  he  hastily  ma£  himself  a  bU  ti- 
dy ;  presented  himself  very  respectful- 
ly Ibefore  Bfr.  Griffiths,  to  receive  the 
wherewithal  to  pay  his  fare ;  and  hav- 
ing obtained  it,  off  he  scampered  to  the 
Bull  and  Mouth,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
neck-and^eck  race  between  him  and 
all  London,  which  should  get  down  to 
Yorkshh^  first  A  little  after  one 
o'clock,  bisiMcket  of  letters  was  de. 
livered  to  him  ;  and  within  another 
boor  Sam  was  to  be  seen  (quite  Com- 
fortable with  a  draught  of  spiced  ale 
mven  him  by  the  c^,  to  make  his 
dinner  sit  well)  on  the  top  of  the  Tally- 
ho,  rattling  along  the  great  North  road. 

<«  Come,  Kate,"  said  Mrs.  Aubrey, 
entering  Miss  Aubtey%  room,  where 
she  was  giving  directions  to  her  ma^l, 
**  I've  oraered  the  carriage  to  be  at 
the  door  as  soon  as  it  can  be  got  rea- 
dy ;  we  must  go  off  to  Coutts' — see  1" 
Bhe  held  two  Unn  slips  of  paper,  one  of 
which  she  gave  Miss  Aubrey — *  twas 
a  check  for  one  hundred  pounds — her 
brother's  usual  Christroas-box— <*  and 
then  we've  a  qnanti^  of  little  matters  po 
buy  this  afternoon.  Come,  love,  quick!^ 

Now,  Kate  had  spent  nearly  all  her 
mon^,  which  circumstance,  connect- 
ed with  another  wluch  I  shall  shortly 
mentioo,  had  given  the  poor  girl  not  a 


little  concern.  At  her  earnest  reqoest 
her  brother  had,  about  a  year  before, 
built  her~a  nice  little  school,  capable 
of  containing  some  eighteen  or  twenty 
girls,  on  a  slip  of  land  near  the  vi- 
carage, and  old  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  ber 
daughter  found  a  resident  schoot-mis- 
tress,  and,  in  fact,  supported  the  little 
establishment,  whichv  at  the  tic^e  I 
am  speaking  o(  contained  some  seven- 
teen  or  eighteen  of  the  villagers'  younger 
children.  Miss  Aubrey  took  a  prodi- 
gious interest  in  this  Tittle  school, 
scarce  a  day  passing  without  her  visit- 
iiig  it  when  she  was  at  Yatton  ;  and 
what  Kate  wanted,^  was  the  Inxiny 
of'giving  a  Christmas  present  to  both 
mistress  and  scholars.  '  That,  how- 
ever, she  would  have  had  some 
difficulty  in  efiecting  but  for  her 
brother's  timely  present,  which 
had  quite  set  her  heart  at  ease.  On 
their  return,  the  carriage  was  crowd- 
ed with  the  things  they  had  been 
purchasing-particles  of  clothmg  for 
the  feebler  old  villagers  ;  work-bcoes, 
samplers,  books,  testaments,  prayer- 
boqkst  &JC.  &JC.  &C.,  fat  the  school ; 
the  sight  of  which,  I  can  assure' 
the  reader,  made^  Kate  &r  bapiner 
than  if  they  had  been  the  cost- 
liest articles  of  dress  and  jeweUery. 

The  next  day  was  a  very  plea- 
sant one  for  travelling — ^'^  firaety, 
but  kindly.**  About  one  o'clock 
there  mi  fat  have  been  seen  stand- 
ing before  the  door  the  roomy  yel- 
low &mily  carriage,  with  four  (HMt- 
borses,  all  in  traveling  trim.  In 
the  rumble  sat  Mr.  Aubrey's  valet 
and  Mrs.  Aubrey's  maid — Miss  Au- 
brey's and  one  of  the  nurseiy-maids 
going  down  by  the  coach  which 
bad  carried  Sam — the  Tally-ho^— 
The  coach-box  was  piled  up  with, 
that  sort  of  luggage  which,  by  its 
lightness  and  bulk,  denotes  lady- 
travelling  :. inside  were  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Aubrey,  muffled  in  fivs^  shawls,  and 
pelisses ;  a  nursery-maid,  with  little 
Master  and  Miss  Aubrey,*  equally  well 
protected  from  the  cold ;  and  the  va- 
cant seat  awaited  Mr.  Aubrey,  wheat 
length  made  his  appearance,  havijAg 
been  engaged  in  giving  specific  in- 
structions, concerning  the  forwarding 
of  his  letters  and  papers.  As  soon  as 
he  had  taken  his  place,  and  all  had  been 
snugly  disposed  within,  the  steps  were 
doubled  up,  the  door  cfosed,  the 
windows  drawn  up— crack  !  crack  ! 
went   the  whips  of  the]  two   poeiil. 
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and  away  rolled  the  carriage 
over  tbe  dry  hard  pavement, 

**  Now  that's  what  I  calls  doin^  it 
tcneoiiimon  coiofbrtable,"  said  a  pot-boy 
to  one  of  the  footmen  at  an  adjoining 
faooee,  where  he  was  delivering  the 
pcMter  for  the  servants'  dinner  ;  »*  how 
wsny  nice  and  snoff  them  two  looks  in 
the  rumble  behind.'' 

**  We  goes  to-morrow,"  carelessly 
lepiied  tl^  gentleman  he  was  ad- 
dressing. 

^  It's  a  fine  thing  to  be  gentlefolk," 
•aid  the  boy,  taking  np  his  pot-board. 

*  Ya-as,''  drawled  the  footman, 
twitching  np  his  shirt  collar. 

On  drawmg  up  to  the  posting-house, 
which  was  withm  about  forty  miles  of 
YattoD,  the  Aubreys  foand  a  carriage 
and  four  just  ready  to  start,  after 
dunging  iKvses;  and  whose  should 
this  prove  to  be,  but  Lord  de  la 
Zonch's,  containing  himself,  his  lady, 
and  his  son,  Mr.  i]^lamere.  His  lord- 
ship and  hk  son  both  alighted,  on  ac- 
cidentally discovering  who  had  over- 
taken them ;  and  coming  np  to  Mr. 
Aubrey's  carnage  windows,  exchang- 
ed sorpfised  and  cordial  greetings 
with  its  occupants — whom  Lord  De 
k  Zouch  imagined  to  have  been,  by 
this  time,  on  uetr  way  to  Shropshire. 
Mr.  Dehimere  manifested  a  surprising 
eagerness  about  the  we]  fere  of  little 
Allies  Anbrey,  who  happened  to  be 
lymg  fast  asl^p  in  Miss  Aubrey's  lap : 
bat  the  evening  was  fast  advancing, 
and  both  the  travelling  parties  had 
yet  before  them  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  journey.  After  a  hasty  pro- 
Buse  on  the  part  of  each  to  dine  with 
tbe  other,  before  returning  to  town  fbr 
the  season— a  promise  which  Mr.  De* 
lamen  at  aQ  events  resolved  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of— they  parted.  'Twas 
eiffbt  o'ckx;k  before  Mr.  Aubrey's  eye, 
wnich  had  been  for  some  time  on  the 
look-oot,  caught  si^ht  of  Yattdn  woods ; 
and  when  it  did,  his  heart  yearned  to. 
wards  them.  The  moon  shone  brightly 
and  cheerily,  and  it  was  pleasant  to 
listen  to  the  quickening,  clattering 
tramp  of  the  horses  upon  the  dry,  hard 
iMrhway,  as  the  travellers  rapidly  near- 
ed  a  spot  endeared  to  them  by  every 
tender  association.  When  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  yillage,  they  overtook 
the  worthy  Vicar,  who  had  mounted 
his  naif,  and  been  out  on  the  road  to 
meet  the  eiroeeted  comers,  for  an  hour 
before.    Ainnrey  roused  Mrs.  Anbfey 
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fhnn  her  nap,  to  point  out  Dr.  Ta- 
tham,  who  by  that  time  was  canter- 
ing along  beside  the  open  window. 
'Twas  refreshing  to  see  the  cheerful 
old  man  —  Who  looked  as  ruddy  and 
hearty  as  ever. 

'*  All  well  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  riding 
close  to  the  window. 

•«  Yes — but  how  is  my  mother  ?  ** 
inquhred  Aubrey. 

**  High  spirits  —  high  sphits  :  was 
with  her  this  afternoon.  Have  not 
seen  her  better  for  years.  So  sur- 
prised. Ah !  here's  an  old  friend  — 
Hector ! " 

*♦  Bow- wow- wow- wow  !  Bow !  — 
Bow-wow ! " 

**  Papa !  papa !"  exclaimed  the  voice 
of  little  Aubrey,  struggling  to  get  on 
his  father's  lap  to  look  out  of  the  win- 
dow ;  « that  is  Hector !  I  know  it  is ! 
He  is  come  to  see  me  /  I  want  to  look 
at  him  ! " 

Mr.  Aubrey  lifted  him  tip,  as  he  de- 
sired, and  a  huge  black  and  white 
Newfoundland  dog  almost  leaped  up 
to  the  window  at  sight  of  him  clap- 
ping his  little  hands,  as  if  in  eager  re- 
cognition,  and  then  scampered  and 
bounded  about  in  all  directions,  bark- 
in?  most  boisterously,  to  the  infinite 
delight  of  little  Aubrey.  This  mes. 
senger  had  been  sent  on  by  Sam,  the 
ffroom,  who  had  been  on  the  look-out 
for  the  travellers  for  some  time ;  and 
thef  moment  he  caught  sight  of  the 
carriage,  pelted  down  the  village, 
throufifh  the  park  at  top  speed,  up  to 
the  hall,  there  to  communicate  the 
good  news.  The  travellers  thought 
that  the  village  had  never  looked  so 
pretty  and  picturesque  before.  The 
sound  of  the  carriage  dashing  through 
it,  called  alt  the  cottagers  to  their 
doors,  where  they  stood  bowing  and 
cnrtsyinff.  It  soon  reached  the  paA- 
gates,  which  were  thrown  wide  open, 
m  readiness  for  its  entrance.  As 
they  passed  the  church,  they  heard  its 
little  bells  ringing  a  merry  peal  to  wel- 
come Uieir  arrival;  its  faint  chimes 
went  to  their  very  hearts. 

•«Mv  darling  Agne^  here  we  are 
again  m  the  old  place,"  said  Mr.  An* 
brey,  in  a  joyous'  tone,  afiectionately 
kissinff  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  his  sister,  as, 
after  having  wound  their  way  ^p  the 
park  at  almost  a  gallop,  they  heard 
themselves  rattling  over  the  stone 
pavement  immediately  under  the  dd 
turretted  gateway.    In  approaching  it. 
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they  saw  lights  giancing  about  m  the 
hall  windows ;  and  *  before  they  had 
drawn  up,  the  great  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  several  servants  ^one  or  two 
of  them  greyheaded)  made  their  ap- 
pearance, eager  to  release  the  travel- 
lers from  their  long  confinement.  A 
^at  wood-fire  was  grackling  and  blaz- 
mg  in  the  fire-place  opposite  the  door, 
casting  a  right  pleasant  and  cheerful 
light  over  the  various  antique  objects 
ranged  around  the  walls ;  but  the  object 
on  which  Mr.  Aubrey's  eye  instantly 
settled  was  the  venerable  figure  of  his 
motlier,  standing  beside  the  fire- place 
with  one  or  two  female  attendants. — 
The  moment  that  the  carriage  door 
was  opened,  he  stepped  quickly  out, 
(nearly  tumbling,  by  the  way,  over 
Hector,  who  appeared  to  think  that 
the  carriage  door  was  opened  only  to 
enable  him  to  jump  into  it,  which  he 
prepared  to  da) 

«« God  bless  you,  madam  ! "  faltered 
Aubrey,  his  eyes  filling  with  teans  as 
he  received  his  mother's  fervent  but 
silent  greeting,  and  imagined  that  the 
arms  folded  round  him  were  somewhat 
/bebler  than  when  he  had  last  felt  them 
embracing  him.  With  similar  aflection 
was  the  good  old  lady  received  by  her 
daughter  and  daughter-in-law. 

«^  Where  is  my  pony,  grandmamma?" 
quoth  little  Aubrey,  running  up  to  her, 
(he  bad  been  kept  quiet  for  the  last 
eighty  mUes  or  so,  by  the  mention  of 
the  aforesaid  pony.)  "  Where  is  it  1 
I  want  to  see  my  httle  pony  directly  ! 
Mamma  says  you  have  got  a  little 
pony  for  me  with  a  long  tail ;  I  must 
see  it  before  I  go  to  bed ;  I  must,  in- 
deed— ^is  it  in  the  stable  ?" 

<*  You  shall  see  it  in  the  morning, 
my  darling — the  very  first  thing,"  said 
Mrs.  Aubrey,  fervently  kissing  her  beau- 
tiful little  grandson,  while  tears  of  joy 
and  pride  ran  down  her  cheek.  She 
then  pressed  her  lips  on  the  delicate 
but  flushed  cheek  of  little  Agnes,  who 
was  &st  asleep ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
bad  been  conducted  towards  their 
nursery,  Mrs.  Aubrey,  followed  by  her 
children,  led  the  way  to  the  dming. 
room — the  dear,  dehghtfal  old  dining, 
room,  in  which  all  of  them  had  passed 
80  many  happy  hours  of  their  lives. 
It  was  lai^ge  and  lofty;  and  two  antique 
branch  silver  candlesticks,  standing  on 
sconces  upon  pach  side  of  a  strange 
old  straggling  carved  mantel-piece  of 
inlaid  ouc,  aided  by  the  blaze  given  out 


by  two  immense  logs  of  wood  bmrning 
beneath,  thoroughly  illuminated  it.  Tlie 
walls  were  oak  panneled,  containing 
many  pictures,  several  of  ^em  of  greet 
value ;  and  the  floor  also  was  of  pol- 
ished oak,  over  the  centre  of  whick» 
however,  was  spread  a  thick  riehly- 
coloured  turkey  carpet.  Opposite  the 
door  was  a  large  muUioned  bay-win- 
dow, then,  however,  concealed  behind 
an  ample  flowing  crimson  curtain.  On 
the  further  side  of  the  fire-place  stood 
a  high-backed  and  roomy  arm-chair, 
almost  covered  with  Kate's  embroidefy» 
and  in  which  Mrs.  Aubrey  had  evi- 
dently, as  usual,  been  sitting  till  the 
moment  of  their  arrival — for  on  a  small 
ebony  table  beside  it  ky  her  spectacles 
and  an  cpen  volume.  Nearly  fronting 
the  fire-place  was  a  recess,  in  whid 
stood  an  exquisitely  carved  black  ebony 
cabinet,  inlaid  with  white  and  red  ivory. 
This  Miss  Aubrey  claimed  as  her  owui 
and  had  appropriated  it  to  her  own  pur- 
poses ever  since  she  was  seven  vean 
old.  >«  You  dear  old  thmg !"  said  she, 
throwing  open  the  folding  doors— 
"  Every  thing  just  as  I  left  it !  Really« 
dear  mamma,  I  could  skip  about  the 
room  for  joy !  I  wish  Charles  wouki 
never  leave  Yatton  again  !*'— 

•»  It's  rather  lonely,  my  love,  wb^ 
none  of  you  are  with  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Aubrey.    *♦  I  feel  getting  older" — r— 

•«  Dearest  mamma,"  interrupted  Mias 
Aubrey,  quickly,  «I  won't  leave  you 
again !  Tm  quite  tired  of  town — I  am 
indeed ! " 

Though  fires  were  lit  m  their  several 
dressing-rooms,  of  which  they  were 
more  than  once  reminded  by  their  re- 
spective attendants,  they  all  remained 
seated  before  the  fire  in  carriage  cos- 
tume, (except  that  Kate  had  thrown 
aside  her  bonnet,  her  half.uncur]ed 
tresses  hanging  in  negligent  profiisioii 
over  her  thickly-furred  pelisse,)  eageri^ 
conversing  about  the  incidents  oC  their 
journey,  and  the  events  which  had  tran- 
spired at  Yatton  since  they  had  quitted 
it.  At  length,  however,  they  retired 
to  perform  the  refreshinj^  duties  of  the 
dressing-room,  before  sitting  down  to 
supper.  Of  that  comfortable  meal,  with- 
in twentv  mindtes^  time  cr  so,  they  par- 
took with  hearty  relish.  What  mortal, 
however  delicate,  could  resist  the  fiue 
set  before  tiiem — the  plump  capon,  the 
delicious  grilled  ham,  the  poached  egfi^ 
the  floury  potatoes,  home-baked  breftd, 
white  and  brown  —  costaids,^ mince- 
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pies — bome-brewed  ale,  as  soft  as 
milk,  as  clear  as  amber — ^mulled  da- 
ret — and  so  forth?  The  travellers 
had  evidently  never  relished  any  thing 
more,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  old 
Mrs.  Aubrey ;  who  observing,  soon 
afterwards,  irrepressible  symptoms  of 
liitigae  and  drowsiness,  ordered  them 
aQ  off  to  bed — Kate  sleeping  in  the 
same  chamber  in  which  she  sate  when 
tbe  reader  was  permitted  to  catch  a 
moonlight  glimpse  of  her,  as  already 
more  than  once  referred  to. 

They  did  not  make  their  appearance 
tbe  next  mom'mg  till  after  nme  o'clock, 
Mrs.  Aubrey  having  read  prayers  be- 
fore the  assembled  servants,  as  usual, 
nearly  an  hour  before — a  duty  her  son 
always  performed  when  at  the  Hall — 
but  on  this  occasion  he  had  overslept 
hhnself.  He  found  his  mother  in  the 
breakfieu9t-room,  where  'she  was  soon 
joined  by  her  daughter  and  daughter- 
in.kw,  all  of  them  being  in  high 
health  and  spirits.  Just  as  they  were 
finishing  breakfast,  little  Aubrey  burst 
into  tbe  room  in  a  perfect  ecstasy— for 
old  Jones  had  taken  him  round  to  the 
stables,  and  shown  him  the  little  pony 
which  had  been  bought  for  him  only 
a  few  months  before.  He  had  heard 
it  neigh — had  seen  its  long  tail — had 
patted  its  neck — had  seen  it  eat — and 
now  his  vehement  prayer  was,  that  his 
papa,  and  mamma,  and  Kate,  would 
mimediately  go  and  see  it,  and  take  his 
little  sister  abo.  Breakiiast  over,  they 
separated.  Old  Mrs.  Aubrey  went  to 
ber  own  room  to  be  attended  by  her 
boQBekeeper ;  the  other  two  ladies  re-> 
tired  to  their  rooms — Kate  principally 
engaged  in  arranging  her  presents  fcM* 
hm  little  schcdan :  and  Mr.  Aubrey  re. 
paired  to  his  library— as  delightful  an 
oM  snuggery  as  the  most  studious  re- 
dose  cmild  desire — where  he  was  pre- 
sentlv  attended  by  his  bailiff  He 
found  that  every  thing  was  ^^ing  on 
as  he  could  have  wished.  With  one 
or  two  exceptions,  his  rents  were  paid 
most  punctually ;  the  farms  and  lands 
ke{>t  in  capital  condition.  To  be  sure 
an  incorrigible  old  poacher  had  been 
giving  his  people  a  little  trouble,  as 
UBoal,  and  was  committed  for  trial  at 
tbe  Spring  Assizes ;  a  few  trivial  tres- 
pasees  bad  been  committed  in  search 
of  firewood,  and  other  small  matters ; 
wfaich,  after  having  been  detailed  with 
great  minuteness  by  his  zealous  and 
vigilant  bailifl^  were  dispatched  by  Mr. 
Aubrey  with  a  ^  pooh^  pooh  !'* — ^tben 


there  was  Qregory,  who  held  the 
smallest  form  on  the  estate,  at  its 
Eouthern  extremity — he  was  three 
quarters*  rent  in  arrear — but  he  had  a 
sick  wife  and  seven  children — so  he 
was  at  once  forgiven  all  that  was  due, 
and  also  what  would  become .  due  on 
the  ensuing  quarter-day, — ••  In  fact," 
said  Mr.  Aubrey,  ^  don't  ask  him  for 
anv  more  rent.  I'm  sure  the  poor 
fellow  will  pay  when  he's  able." 

Some  rents  were  to  be  raised ; 
others  lowered ;  and  some  half  dozen 
of  the  poorer  cottages  were  to  be  forth- 
with put  into  good  repair,  at  Mr.  Au- 
brey's expense.  The  two  oxen  had 
been  sent,  on  the  preceding  afternoon, 
from  the  home  form  to  the  butcher's, 
to  be  distributed  among  the  poorer 
villagers,  according  to  oraers  brous^t 
down  from  town  by  Sam,  the  day 
before.  Thus  was  Mr.  Aubrey  en. 
gaged  for  an  hour  or  two,  till  lunch- 
eon time,  when  good  Dr.  Tatham  made 
his  welcome  appearance,  having  been 
engaged  most  df  the  morning  in  touch, 
ing  up  an  old  Christmas  sermon. 

lie  had  been  vicar  of  Yatton  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  having  been  pre- 
sented to  it  by  the  late  Mr.  Aubrey, 
with  whom  he  had  been  intimate  at 
college.  He  was  a  delightful  speci- 
men of  a  country  parson.  Cheerful, 
unaffected,  and  good-natured,  there 
was  a  dash  of  qoamtness,  or  roughness 
about  his  manner^  that  reminded  you 
of  the  crust  in  very  fine  old  port.  He 
had  been  a  widower,  and  chikiless,  for 
fifteen  years.  His  parish  had  been 
ever  since  hia  &mily,  whom  he  still 
watched  over  with  an  afiectionate 
viffilance.  He  was  respected  and 
beloved  by  all.  Almost  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  that  had  died  in 
Yatton^  during  nearly  thirty  years, 
had  departed  with  the  sound  of  his 
kind  and  solemn  voice  in  their  ears. 
He  claimed  a  sort  of  personal  ac- 
quaintance  with  almost  all  the  grave- 
stones in  his  little  churchyard ;  and 
when  he  looked  at  them,  he  felt  that 
he  had  done  his  duty  by  the  dust  that 
slept  underneath.  He  was  at  the  bed- 
side of  a  sick  person  almost  as  soon, 
and  as  often,  as  the  doctor — ^no  mat- 
ter what  sort  of  weather,  or  at  what 
hour  of  the  day  or  night.  Methinks 
I  see  him  now,  bustling  about  the  vil. 
lage,  with  healthy  ruddy  cheek,  a 
clear,  cheerful  eye,  haur  white  as 
snow ;  with  a  small,  stout  figure, 
clothed    in   a   sait  of    rusty   bkck, 
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(knee-breeches  and  gaiters  all  round 
the  year,)  and  with  a  small  shovel.hat. 
No  one  lives  in  ibe  vicarage  with  him 
but  an  elderly  woman,  his  house- 
keeper, and  her  husband,  whoso  chief 
business  is  to  look  after  the  httle  gar. 
den  ;  in  which  I  have  often  seen  iiim 
and  his  master,  with  his  coat  oS,  dig- 
sing  for  hours  together.  He  rises  at 
five  in  the  winter,  and  four  in  the 
summer,  bein^  occupied  till  breakfast 
with  his  studies ;  for  he  was  an  excel- 
lent scholar,  and  has  not  forgotten, 
in  the  zealous  discharge  of  his  sacred 
duties,  the  pursuits  of  literature  and 
philosophy,  in  which  he  gained  no  ith 
considerable  distinction  in  his  youth. 
He  derives  a  very  moderate  income 
t  from  his  Uving  ;  but  it  is  even  more 
than  sufficient  for  his  necessities. 
Ever  since  Mr.  Aubrej^'s  devotion  to 
politics  has  darned  htm  away  from 
Yatton  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
each  year.  Dr.  Tatham  has  been  the 
right-hand  counsellor  of  old  Mrs.  Au^ 
brey,  in  all  her  pious  and  charitable 
plans  and  purposes.  Every  new-years- 
day,  there  ^mes  froip  the  hall  to  the 
vicarage  six  dozen  of  fine  old  port 
wine — a  present fro«  Mrs.  Aubrey; 
but  the  little  doctor  (though  he  never 
tells  her  so)  scarce  drinks  six  bottles 
of  them  in  a  year.  Two  dozen  of 
them  go.  within  a  few  days'  time,  to  a 
poor  brother  parson  in  an  adjoining 
parish,  who,  with  his  wife  and  thr^e 
children — all  in  feeble  health— «an 
hardly  keep  body  and  soul  together, 
and  who,  but  for  this  generous  ,bro- 
tber,  would  not  probably  taste  a  glass 
of  wine  throughout  the  year,  except 
on  certain  occasions  when  the  very 
humblest  may  moisten  their  poor  lips 
with  wine— I  mean  the  Sacrament — 
the  sublime  and  solemn  festival  given 
by  One  who  doth  not  forget  the  poor 
and  destitute,  however  in  their  mi- 
sery they  may  sometimes  think  to  the 
contrary.  The  remainder  of  his  little 
prosent  Dr.  Tatham  distributes  in 
small  quantities  amongst  such  of  his 
parishioners  as  may  require  it,  and 
may  not  happen  to  have  come  under 
the  immediate  notice  of  Mrs.  Aubrey. 
Dr.  Tatham  has  known  Mr.  Aubrey 
ever  since  he  was  about  five  years  old. 
'Twas  the  doctor  that  first  taught 
him  Greek  and  Ijatin  ;  and,  up  to  his 
going  to  college,  gave  him  the  fire, 
quern  advantage  of  his  learned  expe- 
rience.  But  surely  I  have,  gone  into  a 
very  long  digression. 


While  Miss  Aubrey,  accompanied 
by  her  sister-in.law,  and  followed  by 
a  servant  carrying  a  great  bag,  filled 
with  articles  brought  from  London  the 
day  befDre,  went  to  the  school  which  I 
have  before  mentioned,  in  order  to  difr. 
tribute  her  prizes  and  presents,  Mr.  An* 
brey  and  Dr.  Tatham  set  off  on  a  walk 
through  the  village. 

<^  I  must  do  something  for  that  old 
steeple  of  yours,  doctor,*-  said  Aubrey, 
as  arm  in  arm  they  approached  the 
church  ;  ^<  it  looks  crumbling  away  in 
many  parts.'' 

»*  If  you'd  only  send  a  couple  of  ma* 
sons  to  repair  the  porek^  and  make  it 
weather-tight,  it  wodd  satisfy  me  for 
some  years  to  come,*'  sakl  the  doctor. 

a  Well— we'll  look  at  it,"  replied 
Aubrey  ;  and  turning  aside,  they  en- 
tered thfi  htUe  churoiyard. 

«  How  1  love  this  old  yew  tree !" 
he  exclaimed,  as  they  passed  tmder 
it ;  .*'  it  casts  a  kind  of  tender  gloom 
around  that  always  makes  me  pensiyeb 
not  to  say  melancholy."  A  sigh, 
escaped  lum,  as  his  eye  (j^ced  at 
the  fcjmij  vault,  which  was  almost  in 
the  centre  of  the  shade,  where  lay  his 
father,  three  brothers,  and  a  sister, 
and  where,  in  the  coarse  of  nature, 
a  few  short  years  would  see  the  pre- 
cious  remains  of  his  mother  deposit, 
ed.  But  the  doctmr,  who  bad  has- 
tened forward  alone  hr  a  moment, 
finding  the  churcli-door  open,  called 
out  to  Mr.  Aubrey,  who  soon  stood 
within  the  porch.  It  certainly  re- 
quired a  little  repairing,  which  Mr. 
Aubrey  said  should  be  looked  to  im- 
mediately. "  See — we're  all  prepar- 
ing for  to-morrow,"  said  Dr.  Tatham, 
leading  the  wajr  into  the  little  church, 
where  the  grizzle-headed  clerk  was 
busv  decorating  the  ptdpit,  reading, 
desk,  and  altar-piece,  with  the  cbeertol 
emblems  of  the  season. 

**  I  never  see  these,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, takii]^  up  one  of  the  sprigs  of  mi^ 
tietoe  lying  on  a  form  beode  them, 
«  but  I  think  of  your  own  Ghristmas 
verses,  Mr.  Aubrey,  when  yon  were 
younger  and  firesher  than  you  now  are 
— don't  you  recollect  them  ?" 

«« Oh--pooh  !" 

>*  But  I  remember  them  ;"  and  bt 
began,^- 

<*  *  Hail !  silvery,  modest  mistletoe, 
Wreath'd  round  winter's  brow  of  snow. 
Clinging  so  chasteljr,  tenderly : 
Hail  hoSy,  darkly,  richly  green 
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Whose  crimdon  berries  blush  between 

Thy  prickly  foliage,  modestly. 

Ye  winter-flowers,  bloom  sweet  and 

foir, 
Though  Nature's  garden  else  be  bare^ 
Ye  vernal  glistening  emblems,  meet 
To  twine  a  Christmas  coronet'  ** 

•*  That  will  do,  Doctor — ^what  a  me- 
mory you  have  for  trifles !" 

"  Peggy* !  Peggy !  —  you're  sadly 
overdoing  it,"  said  the  Doctor,  calling 
out  to  the  sexton's  wife,  who  was 
busy  at  work  in  the  squire's  pew — a 
large  square  pew  in  the  nave,  near  the 
pulpit  "  Why,  do  you  want  to  hide  the 
squire's  family  from  the  congregation  ? 
You're  quite  putting  a  holly  hedge  all 
round.'' 

"  Please  you,  sir,  I've  got  so  much 
I  don't  know  where  to  put  it — so,  in 
course,  I  put  it  here." 

"Then,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  a 
smile,  looking  round  the  church,  "  let 
John  get  up  and  put  some  of  it  in  those 
old  hatchments;  and,"  looking  up  at 
the  clerk,  busy  at  work  in  the  pulpit, 
**  don't  put  quite  so  much  up  there  in 
my  candlestjpks." 

With  this  the  parson  and  the  squire 
took  their  departure.  As  they  passed 
slowly  up  the  village,  which  already 
wore  a  sort  of  holiday  aspect,  they  met 
on  all  hands  with  a  cordiaJ  and  respect- 
ful greeting.  The  quiet  little  public- 
house  turned  out  some  four  or  five  stout 
fellows — all  tenants  of  his — with  their 
pipes  in  their  hands,  and  who  took  off 
their  hats,  and  bowed  very  low.  Mr. 
Aubrey  went  up  and  entered  into  con- 
versation with  them  fbr  some  minutes 
— their  faimilies  and  &rms,  he  found, 
were  well  and  thriving.  There  was 
quite  a  little  crowd  of  women  about 
the  shop  of  Nick  Steele,  the  butcher, 
who,  with  an  extra  hand  to  help  him, 
was  giving  out  the  second  ox  which 
had  ^en  sent  from  the  hall,  to  the 
persons  whose  names  had  been  given 
m  to  him  from  Mrs.  Aubrey.  Further 
on,  some  were  cleaning  their  little  win. 
dows,  others  sweepinj?  their  floors,  and 
sprinkling  sand  over  them ;  most  were 
sticking  holly  and  mistletoe  in  their 
windows,  and  over  their  mantel- 
pieces. Everjr  where,  in  short,  was  to 
oe  seen  that  air  of  quiet  preparation  for 
the  cheerful  morrow,  which  fills  a 
thouffhtful  observer  with  feelings  of  pen- 
nve  but  exquisite  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Aubrey  returned  home  towards 
dusk,   cheered  and  enlivened  by  his 
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walk.  His  sudden  plunge  into  the  sim. 
plicity  and  cpmparative  solitude  of 
country  liflp— .and  that  country  Yatton 
— had  quite  refreshed  his  feelmgs,  and 

fiven  a  tone  to  his  spirits.  Of  course, 
^r.  Tatham  was  to  dine  at  the  hall  on 
the  morrow ;  if  he  did  not,  indeed,  it 
would  have  been  for  the  first  time  dur- 
ing the  last  five-and-twenty  years. 

Christmas  eve  passed  pleasantly  and 
quietly  enough  at  the  hall.    After  din. 
ner  the  merry  little  ones  were  intro. 
duced,  and  their  prattle  and  romps  oc- 
cupied an  hour  right  joyously.  Aa  soon 
as,  smotbered  with  kisses,  they  had 
been  dismissed  to  bed.  old  Mrs,  Au- 
brey composed   herseu  in  her  great 
chair  to  her  usual  after-dinner's  nap; 
while  her  son,  his  wife,  and  sister,  sit- 
ting fronting  the  fire — a  decanter  or 
two,  and  a  few  wine-fflasses,  and  dessert 
remaining  on  the  table  behind  them — 
sat  conversing  in  a  subdued  tone,  now 
listening  to  the  wind  roaring  in  the 
chimney — a  sound  which  not  a  litUe 
enhanced  their  sense  of  comfort — then 
criticising  the  disposition  of  the  ever- 
greens with  which  the  room  was  plen- 
teously  decorated,  and  laying  out  their 
movements  during  the  ensuing  fortnight 
Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kate  were,  with  af- 
fectionate earnestness,  contrasting  to 
Aubrey  the  peaceful  pleasures  of  a 
countiy  life  with  the  restless  excitement 
and  endless  anxieties  of  a  London  poli- 
tical life,  to  which  they  saw  him  more 
and  more  addicting  himself ;  he  all  the 
while  playfully  parryinff  their  attacks, 
but  secretly  acknowledging  the  truth 
and  force  of  what  they  said,  when.— 
hark  !-ra  novel  sound  from  without 
which  roused  the  old  lady  from  her  nap. 
What  do  you  think,  dear  reader,  it 
was  1    The  voices  <x  little  girls  singing 
what  seemed  to  be  a,  Christmas  hymn ; 
yes,  they  caught  the  words — 
"  Hark !  the  herald.angels  Bing, 
Glory  to  the  new-born  king ; 
Peace  on  earth  and  mercy  mild" — 
»*  It  must  be  your  little  school-girls," 
said  old  Mrs.  Aubrey,  looking  at  her 
daughter,  and  listening. 

•«  I  do  believe  it  is,"  quoth  Kate,  her 
eyes  suddenly  filling  with  tears,  as  she 
sat  eagerly  hiclining  her  ear  towards 
the  window. 

<«They  must  be  standing  on  the 
grass-plot  just  before  the  window,'* 
said  Mr.  Aubrey :  the  tiny  voices  were 
thrilling  his  very  heart  within  him. 
His  sensitive  nature  might  be  compar- 
ed to  a  delicate  i£olian  harp,  which 
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gtve  forth,  with  the  slightest  bretth  of 
accident  or  circumstance,— 

••The  ttiU,  sad  mnsie  of  hnmaiiitj.^ 

In  a  few  tnoments  he  was  almost  in 
tears — the  sounds  were  so  unhlce  the 
fierce  and  turbulent  cries  of  political 
warfore  to  which  his  ears  had  been  lat- 
terly accustomed !  The  more  the  poor 
children  sung,  the  more  was  he  aneot- 
ed.  Kate's  tears  fell  &st,  for  she  had 
been  in  an  excited  mood  before  this 
tittle  incident  occurred.  «*  Do  you  hear, 
mamma,"  said  she,  "the  voice  of  the' 
poor  little  thing  that  was  last  taken 
into  the  school?  '  The  tittle  darlii^!" 
Kate  tried  to  smile  away  her  emotion ; 
but  'twas  in  vain.  Mr.  Aubrey  gently 
drew  aside  the  curtain,  and  pulled  up 
the  central  blind — and  there,  headed 
b^  their  matron,  stood  the  tittle  singers 
exposed  to  view,  some  eighteen  in  num. 
her,  ranged  in  a  row  on  the  grass,  their 
white  dresses  glistening  in  the  moon- 
light. The  oldest  seemed  not  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  while  the 
younger  ones  could  not  be  more  than 
five  or  six.  They  seemed  all  singing 
from  their  very  hearts.  Aubrey  stood 
looking  at  them  with  very  deep  inte- 
rest 

As  soon  as  they  had  finished  their 
hymn,  they  were  conducted  into  the 
housekeeper's  room,  according  to  or- 
ders sent  for  that  purpose  from  Mrs. 
Aubrey,  and  each  of  them  received  a 
Httle  present  of  money,  besides  a  full 
^lass  of  Mrs.  Jackson's  choicest  raisin 
wine,  and  a  currant  bun ;  Kate  stipping 
half^-gumea  into  the  hand  of  theur  mis- 
tress, to  whose  wish  to  afifbrd  gratifica. 
tion  to  the  inmates  of  the  hall,  was  en- 
tirely owing  the  little  incident  which 
had  BO  pleaded  and  surprised  them. 

**A  nappy  Christmas  to  you,  dear 
papa  and  mamma!"  said  little  Au- 
brey, about  eight  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  pushing  aside  the  curtains, 
and  clamDering  up  on  the  high  bed 
where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aubrey  were  still 
asleep  —  soon,  however,  they  were 
awoke  by  the  welcome  sound.  The 
rooming  promised  a  beautiful  day.  The 
air,  though  cold,  was  clear ;  and  the 
branches  of  the  trees  visible  from  their 
windows,  were  all  covered  with  hoar^ 
frost,  which  seemed  to  line  them  as  if 
with  silver  frmge.  The  little  bells  of 
Tatton  church  were  ringiug  a  merry 
peal;  but,  how  different  in  tone 
aikd  strength  from  the  clan^r  of  the 
London  chorob-bells  t  Chnstmas  was 
indeed  at  last  arrived    and  cheerful 


were  the  greetings  of  those  who  sooa 
after  met  at  the  bountiful  break&st 
table.  Old  Mrs.  Aubrey  was  going  to 
church  with  them — in  fact,  not  even  a 
domestic  was  to  be  left  at  home  that 
could  possibly  be  spared.  By  the 
time  that  the  carriage,  with  the  tix  and 
lazv-looking  grey  horses,  was  at  the 
hail  door,  the  sun  had  burst  out  in 
beauty  from  an  almost  cjpudless  sky. 
The  three  ladies  rode  alone ;  Aubrey 
preferring  to  walk,  accompanied  by  his 
tittle  pon,  as  the  ground  was  dry  and 
hard,  and  the  di^ance  venr  short  A 
troop  of  some  twelve  or  rourteen  ser- 
vants, male  and  female,  presentlv  fbl. 
lowed;  and  then  came  Mr.  Aubrey, 
leadin|f  along  the  heir  of  Yatton — a 
boy  of  whom  he  might  well  be  proud, 
as  the  future  possessor  of  his  name,  his 
fortune,  and  his  honours.  When  be 
had  reached  the  church,  the  carriage 
was  returning  home.  Almost  the 
whole  congregation  stood  collected  be- 
fore the  church  door,  to  see  the  Squire's 
^milj^  enter;  and  reverent  were  the 
curtsies  and  bows  with  which  old  Mrs. 
Aubrey  and  her  lovely  companions 
were  received.  Very  soon  after  they 
had  taken  their  places,  Mr.  Aubrey 
and  his  son  made  their  appearance; 
objects  they  were  of  the  aeepest  in- 
terest, as  theyi}assed  along  to  their 
pew.  A  few  minutes  after,  little  Dr. 
Tatham  entered  the  church  in  his  sur* 
ptice,  (which  he  almost  always  put  oo 
at  home,)  with  a  6ice,  serious  to  be 
sur^  but  yet  overspread  with  an  ex- 
pression even  more  bland  and  benign 
nant  than  usual  He  knew  there  was 
not  a  soul  among  the  little  crowd 
around  hun  that  did  not  really  love 
him,  and  that  did  not  know  how  heut- 
ily  he  returned  their  love.  AH  eyes 
were  of  course  on  the  Squire's  pew* 
Mrs.  Aubrey  was  lookiuj^  well--4ier 
daughter  and  daughterJn-law  were 
thought  by  all  to  be  by  far  the  most 
beautiful  women  in  the  world — ^what 
roust  people  think  o^  them  in  London  t 
Mr.  Aubrey  looked,  they  thought, 
pleased  and  happjr,  but  rather  pder, 
and  even  a  little  thinner ;  and  as  for  the 
tittle  Squire,  with  his  bright  eyes,  his 
rosy  cheeks,  his  areh  smile,  his  curling 
auburn  hau>-he  was  the  pride  of  Tat. 
ton! 

Dr.  Tatham  read  pra^n,  as  he  al- 
ways did,  with  great  distinctness  and 
dehberation,  so  Uiat  eveiy  body  in  the 
cburoh,younff  and  old,  could  catch  every 
syllable;  and  he  preached,  consider- 
ately enough^  &  veiy  short  i 
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pitb^,  homely,  and  afibctioDate.  He 
leBunded  them  that  he  was  then 
preaching  his  thuly-first  Christmas-day 
sermon  from  that  pulpit.  The  service 
over,  none  of  the  congregation  moved 
from  their  places  till  the  occupants  of 
the  Squire's  pew  had  quitted  it ;  but 
as  soon  as  they  had  got  outside  of  the 
door,  the  good  people  poured  out  after 
them,  and  almost  lined  the  way  from 
the  church  door  to  the  gate  at  which 
the  carriage  stood,  receiving  and  an- 
swering a  hundred  kind  inquiries  con- 
cerning themselves,  their  iamiUes,  and 
their  circumstances. 

Mr.  Aubrey  staj^ed  behind,  desirous 
of  taking  another  Uttle  ramble  with  Dr. 
Tatham  through  the  village,  for  the 
day  'Was  inde^  bright  and  beautiful, 
and  the  occasion  inspiritiiuf.  There 
was  not  a  vilhffer  within  &ur  or  five 
miles  of  the  hafi  who  did  not  sit  down 
that  day  to  a  comfortable  tittle  relish- 
in^  dinner,  at  least  one-third  of  them 
bemg  indebted  for  it  directly  to  the 
bounty  of  the  Aubreys.  As  soon  as 
Dr.  Tatham  had  taken  off  his  gown,  he 
accomjnmied  Mr.  Aubrey  in  cheerful 
mood,  in  the  briskest  spuits.  Twas 
delightful  to  see  the  smoke  come  curl- 
ing out  of  every  chimney,  scarce  any 
one  visible,  suggesting  to  you  that  they 
were  all  hous^  and  preparing  for,  or 
partaking  of  their  roast-beef  and  plum- 
pudding.  Now  and  then  the  biutling 
wife  wouki  show  her  heated  red  face 
at  the  door,  and  hastily  curtsy  as  they 
passed,  then  returning  to  dish  up  her 
little  dinner. 

"  Ah,  ah  !  Mr.  Aubrey  ! — isnt  such 
a  day  as  this  worth  a  whole  year  in 
town  1"  exclaimed  Dr.  Tatham. 

•«  Both  have  their  peculiar  influences. 
Doctor ;  the  pleasure  of  the  contrast 
would  be  lost  if  " 

^  Contrast  1  Believe  me,  in  the 
language  of  Virgil'* 

**  Ah  !  how  goes  on  old  blind  Bess, 
Doctor  1"  interrupted  Aubrey,  as  they 
^preached  the  smallest  cottoge  in  the 
vuiage — in  fact,  the  very  last 

«*  She's  just  the  same  as  she  has 
been  these  last  twenty  years.  Shall  we 
look  in  on  the  old  creature  V* 

'«  With  all  my  heart  I  hope,  poor 
ioul !  that  f^  has  not  been  overlooked 
CO,  this  fi»tive  occasion." 

<'  Trust  Mrs.  Aubrey  for  that !  I'll 
answer  (or  it,  we  shall  find  old  Bess  as 
happy,  in  her  way,  as  she  can  be." 

This  was  a  stone-blind  okl  woman, 
who  had  been  bedridden  for  the  last 
tweaty  years.    She  had  certainly  pass- 


ed her  hundiedth  year— eome  said  two 
or  three  years  before — and  had  tived  in 
her  present  little  cottage  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  having  grown  out  of 
the  recollection  of  almost  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  village.  She  had  long 
been  a  pensioner  of  Mrs.  Aubrey's,  by 
whom  alone,  indeed,  she  was  support- 
ed. Her  great  age,  her  singular  ap- 
pearance, and  a  certain  ramming  way 
of  talking  that  she  had,  earned  her  the 
reputation  in  the  village  of  being  able 
to  say  strange  things  ;  and  one  or  two 
of  the  old  gossips  knew  of  things  com- 
ing to  pass  according  to  what — poor 
old  sout-rehe  had  predicted  ! 

Dr.  Tatham  gently  pushed  open  the 
door.  The  cottage  consisted,  m  &et, 
of  but  one  room,  and  that  a  very  small 
one,  and  tit  by  only  one  tittle  window. 
The  floor  was  clean,  and  evidenthr 
just  fresh  sanded.  On  a  wooden  stool, 
opposite  a  fireplace,  on  which  a  small 
saucepan  pot  was  placed,  sat  a  girl 
about  twelve  years  old,  (a  daughter  of - 
the  woman  who  tived  nearest,)  crumb- 
ling some  bread  into  a  basin,  with 
some  broth  in  it.  On  a  narrow  bed 
against  the  wall,  opposite' the  window, 
was  to  be  seen  the  somewhat  remark- 
able figure  of  the  solitary  M  tenant 
of  the  cottage.  She  was  sitting  up, 
resting  against  the  pillow,  which  was 
placed  on  end  against  the  wall  She 
was  evidently  a  very  taU  woman  ;  and 
her  lonff,  brown,  wrinkled,  shrivelled 
face,  wiui  prominent  cheekbones  and 
bushy  white  eyebrows,  betokened  the 
possession,  in  eartier  days,  of  a  most 
masculine  expression  of  features.  Her 
hair,  white  as  snow,  was  gathered  back 
from  her  forehead,  under  a  spreading 
plain  white  cap ;  and  her  siffhUeas 
eyes,  wide  open,  stared  forward  with 
a  startling  and  somewhat  sinister  ex. 
pression«  She  was  wrapped  round  in 
a  clean  white  bedgown :  and  her  long 
thin  arms  lay  strau[ht  Wore  her  on 
the  outside  of  the  bed-cbthes.  Her 
lips  were  moving,  as  if  she  were  talk- 
ing to  herself. 

*'  She's  a  strange.k)oking  object, 
indeed!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Aubrey,  as 
he  and  Dr.  Tatham  stood  watching 
her  for  a  few  moments  in  silence. 

*«  Dame  !  dame !"  said  the  Doctor, 
londly,  approaching  her  bedside, 
*«  How  are  you  to-day!  It's  Christmas 
day — I  wish  you  a  meny  Chnstroas.** 

•*  Ay,  ay — merry,  merry  !  More 
the  merrier!  I've  seen  a  hundred  and 
nine  of  them  !" 

*«  You  seem  very  happy^  dame.** 
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•*  They  wont  give  me  my  broUfr— 
my  brotb." 

Mft's  coming,  gramiy,"  called  out 
t6e  shhU  voioe  oif  the  girl  sitting  before 
the  fire,  quickening  her  motions. 

<'  Here's  the  Squire  come  to  see  yon, 
dame,  and  he  wishes  you  a  happy 
Christmas,"  said  Dr.  Tatham. 

•*  What !  the  Squire  1  Alive  yet  1 
Ah,  well-a-day  !  well.a*day  !"  said 
she,  in  a  feeble,  mournful  tone,  slowly 
nibbing  together  her  long,  ekinny- 
wrinkled  hands,  on  the  backs  of  which 
the  veins  stood  out  like  knotted  whip- 
cord. She  repeated  the  last  words 
several  times,  m  a  truly  doleful  tone, 
gently  shaking  her  head.  r 

•*  Granny's  been  very  sad,  sir,  to- 
da;r,  and  cried  two  or  three  times," 
said  the  little  girl,  stirring  about  the 
hot  broth. 

•«  Poor  Squire  !  doth  he  not  look 
sad  V*  inquired  the  dd  woman. 

•'Why  should  I,  damel  What 
have  I  to  fear  ?"  said  Mr.  Aubrey. 

«•  Merry  in  the  hall !  al!,  merry  ! 
merry  1  But  no  one  has  heard  it  but 
old  blind  Bees.  Where's  the  Squire  r* 
she  added,  suddenly  turning  her  face 
Mi  towards  where  they  were  standing 
--and  it  seemed  whitened  with  emo- 
tion. Her  staring  eyes  were  settled  on 
ItAx,  Aubrey's  face,  as  if  she  were  read- 
ing his  verv  soul. 

«*  Here  I  am,  dame,"  said  he,  with 
a  great  ded  of  curiosity,  to  say  the 
least  of  it 

M  Give  me  your  hand,  Squh^"  said 
she,  stretching  out  her  left  arm,  and 
working  about  her  talon-like  fingers,  as 
if  in  eaffemess  to  grasp  Mr.  Aubrey's 
hand,  which  he  gave  her. 

*•  Never  fear !  never,  never !  Happy 
in  the  halll   I  see  all !   How  long"— 

^  Why,  dame,  this  is  truly  a  very 
pleasant  greeting  of  yours,"  interposed 
Dr.  Tatham,  with  a  smile. 

"  Short  and  bitter !  kmg  and  sweet ! 
Put  your  trust  in  God,  Squire." 

•«  I  hope  I  do,  granny,"  replied  Mr. 
Aubrey  seriouply. 

"  I  see !  I  hear ! — my  broth  !  my 
broth  ! — where  is  it  1" 

•♦  Here  it  is,  granny,"  said  the  girl. 

•*Good.day,  dame,"  said  Mr.  Au- 
brey,  gently  disengaging  his  hand 
from  hers  ;  and  before  thej  had  left 
the  cottage  she  began  to  swallow  very 
greedily  the  broth  with  which  the  little 
girl  fed  her. 

•*  This  is  the  sort  of  way  in  which 
♦*••-  old  superannuated  creature  has 
med  one  or  two  of'  ^— 
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•«  Is  it  indeed  V*  inquired  !Mr.  Au- 
brey, with  a  sort  of  mechanical  smile. 
Dr.  Tatham  saw  that  he  was  in  a  very 
serious  humour. 

^  She's  alarmed  you,  I  protest  !— 
1  protest  she  has !"  exclaimed  the 
Doctor,  with  a  smile,  as  they  walked 
along.  Now  be  knew  the  disposition 
and  character  of  Aubrey  intimately  ; 
and  was  well  aware  of  a  certain  ten- 
dency he  had  to  superstition. 

"  My  dear  Doctor,  I  assure  you  that 
you  are  mistaken — I  am  indeed  not 
aZormat— but  at  the  same  time  I  will 
tell  you  something  not  a  little  singu- 
lar. Would  yon  believe  that  a  month 
or  two  ago,  when  in  town,  I  dreamed 
that  I  heard  some  one  utterrog  the 
very  words  this  old  woman  has  just 
been  uttering !" 

•«  Ah  !  ha,  ha !"  laughed  the  Doctor; 
and,  after  a  second  or  two's  "pause, 
Aubrey,  as  if  ashamed  of  what  he  had 
said,  echoed  the  laugh,  and  their  con- 
versation  passed  on  to  political  topics, 
which  kept  them  engaged  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  walk,  Mr.  Aubrey 
quitting  his  companion  at  the  door  of 
the  vicarage,  to  be  rejoined  by  him  at 
five  o'clock,  the  dinner  hour  at  the 
hall.  As  Mr.  Aubrev  walked  akng 
the  park,  the  fliades  of  evening  casting 
a  deepening  gloom  around  him,  his 
thoughts  involuntarily  recurred  to  the 
cottage  of  old  blind  Bess,  and  he  felt 
vague  apprehensions  flittinjg  with 
darkening  shade  across  his  mind. 
Though  De  was  hardly  weak,  enough 
to  attach  any  definite  meaning  or 
importance  to  the  gibberish  he  had 
heard,  it  still  had  left  an  unpleasant 
impressUmt  umI  he  was  vexed  at  feeling 
a  wish  that  the  incident — trifling  as 
he  was  willing  to  believe  it — should 
not  be  mentiraed  by  Dr.  Tatham  at 
the  hall ;  and  still  more,  on  recollect- 
ing that  he  had  purposely  abstained 
from  requesting  the  ^ood  Doctor  not 
to  do  so.  AU  this  implied  that  the 
matter  had  occupied  his  thoughts  to 
a  greater  extent  than  he  secretly  re- 
lished. On  reaching,  however,  the 
hall  door,  this  brief  pressure  on  his 
feelings  quickly  ceased  ;  for  on  enter- 
ing he  saw  Mrs.  Aubrey,  his  sister, 
ami  his  two  chiklien  at  high  romps 
toj^ther  in  the  hall,  and  he  heartily 
j<»ned  in  them. 

By  five  o'clock  the  Mttle  party  were 
seated  at  the  cheerful  dinner-table, 
covered  with  the  glittering  old  femily 
plate,  and  that  kind  of  fere  at  once 
substantial  and  luxurioiis^  whieh  be- 
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fitted  the  ocouioB.  Old  Mra.  Aabrey, 
ID  her  smple  white  turban  and  black 
Tehret  drees,  presided  with  a  kind  of 
dignified  cheerfudness  which  was  de- 
lightful to  see.  Kate  Imd  contrived 
to  make  herself  look  more  lovely  even 
than  usoalv  wearing  a  dress  of  dark  blue 
satiBy  tastefijUy  trimmed  with  blonde, 
and  which  exquisitely  comported  with 
her  JoTely  complexion.  Oh  that 
Delamere  had  been  pitting  opposite  to. 
or  beside  her!  The  more  matured 
proportioDs  of  her  blooming  sister-in- 
law  appeared  to  hifinite  advantage  in 
a  rich  green  velvet  dress,  while  a  su- 
perb dianaond  glistened  with  subdued 
lastre  in  her  oeautifiil  bosom.  She 
wore  no  ornaments  in  her  dark  hair, 
which  was,  as  indeed  might  be  said  of 
Kate,  **>  When  unadorned,  adorned  the 
most"  The  greybeadeid  okl  butler, 
as  brisk  as  bis  choioesC  champagne, 
with  which  he  perpetually  bustled 
rorad  the  table,  and  the  three  steady- 
lookiog  old  iimily  servants,  going 
about  theiff  business  with  quiet  ce- 
lerity—the deUcioai  air  of  antique 
eleg^iDce  around  them,— this  was  a 
Christmas  dinner  after  one's  own 
heart  I— Oh  the  many  and  dear  old 
Yattoo!  And  as  if  there  were  not 
kfVeUneas  enough  ah'eady  in  the  room, 
\>ebM  the  door  soddenly  poshed  open 
assoon  as  the  dinner  is  over,  and  run 
up  to  his  gay  and  laughing  mother, 
her  little  eon,  his  ample  snowy  collar 
rasting  gracefully  on  his  crimson  vel« 
vet  dress.  Tis  her  hope  and  pride — 
her  fint-bom— the  little  s^pre ;  but 
where  is  his  sister  ? — ^where  is  AgoM'i 
Tis  even  as  Charles  says— she  ieU 
asleep  in  the  very  act  of  b^ng  dressed^ 
and  they  were  obliged  to  put  her  to; 
bed ;  so  Charles  is  akme  in  his  ^ory. 
Yea  may  well  iold  your  delicate  white 
am  around  him,  tngrngpft^ 

His  little  gold  cup  is  nearly  filled  to 
join  m  the  fint  toast;  are  you  all 
^Bady  1  The  worthy  doctor  has  poured 
Mis.  Aubrey's  glass,  and  Kate's  glass, 
M  up  to  the  brim: — '*Otir  nexi 
Ohmtmasr 

Yes,  your  next  Christmas !  The  vi- 
gibnt  eye  of  Dr.  Tatham  ak)ne  per- 
ceived a  faint  change  of  colour  in  Mr. 
Aabrey^  cheek    as  the  words  were 


than  he  was!  As  soon  as  the  ladies 
had  withdrawn,  together  with  little 
Aubrey,  the  Doctor  and  Mr.  Aubrey 
drew  their  chairs  before  the  fire,  and 
enjoyed  a  lon^  hour's  pleasant  chat 
on '  matters  ^mestic  and  politicaL 
As  to  the  latter,  the  parson  and  the 
Squire  were  stout  Tories;  and  a 
speech  which  Aubrey  bad  lately  deli- 
vered in  the  House,  on  the  Catholur 
claims,  raised  him  to  a  pitch  of  emi* 
nence  in  the  parson's  estimation, 
when  he  had  veiy  few  men  in  the 
country  to  keep  him  companjr.  The 
Doctor  here  got  on  very  fast  indeed  ; 
and  was  just  assuring  the  Squire  that 
he  saw  dark  days  in  store  for  Okl  Eng. 
land  from  the  machinations  of  the 
Papists;  and  that,  for  his  part,  he 
shouM  rejoice  to** seal  his  testimony 
with  his  blood,"  and  wouhi  go  to  the 
stake  not  only  without  flinching,  but 
rejoicing — (all  which  I  verily  believe 
he  verOy  believed  be  would  have 
done,)  and  coveting  the  crown  of 
martyrdom,  when  Aubrey  caught  the 
Boonds  of  his  sister  playing  on  the 
ofgaut  a  noble  instrument,  which  a 
year  or  two  before,  at  her  urff(9ntre* 

auestt  he  had  purchased  and  placed  in 
he  drawing-room,  whither  he  and  the 
Doctor  at  once  repaired.  'Twas  a 
spacious  and  lofty  room,  well  calcu- 
lated for  the  splendid  instrument 
which  occuined  the  large  recess  frooU 
ing  the  door.  Miss  Aubrey  was  play- 
ing Handel,  and  with  an  exquisite 
perception  of  his  matchless  power  and 
Deao^.  Harkt  did  ;rou  ever  bear  tbe 
grand  yet  simple  recitative  she  is  now 
commencing? 

**  In  th9  daf9  of  Bwd  ike  kmfr^  6e. 
hold^  thtre  came  y^Uewten  from  theEaUt 
to  Jerusalem^ 

**  Saying— Where  ie  he  that  ie  bom 
King  of  the  Jewe  ?  for.  toe  have  eeen  hie 
eta^  in  the  Eaet,  and  are  eome  to  worehip 
him."* 

The  Doctor  officiated  as  chaplain 
that  evening.  The  room  was  almost 
filled  with  servants,  many  of  whose 
looks  very  plainly  showed  the  merry 
doings  that  had  been  goinff  on  in  the 
servants'  hall;  some  of  Uiem  could 
scarce  keep  their  eyes  open;  one  or 


jittered ;  and  his  e^  wandered  for  an   two  sat  winking  at  each  other,  and  so 

instant,  as  if  tracing  across  the  room  forth.  Under  the  circumstances,  there- 

ths  image  of  dd  blind  Bess ;  but  'twas  fore,  the  Doctor,  with  much  judgment, 

pne  in  a  momenta— Aubrev  was  soon  read  very  short  prayers,  and  immedi^ 

m  much   higher  spirits  than   usual  ately  after  took  his  departure. 

Wen  he  might  be.    How  could  man  The  next  morning,  which  proved  as 

^  piftcad  in   hiq^^  circuBuitftiices  fins  as  the  preceding,  Mr.  Aubrey  was 
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detained  ia  with  bis  letters,  and  one  or 
two  other  little  matters  of  bushiess  in 
his  library,  till  luncheon  time.  **  What 
say  you,  Kate,  to  a  ride  round  the 
estate  V  said  he,  on  taking  his  seat. 
Miss  Aubrey  was  delighted ;  and  forth- 
with the  horses  were  ordered  to  be  got 
ready  as  soon  as  possible. 

M  You  must  not  mind  a  little  rough 
riding,  Kate,  for  we've  got  to  go  over 
some  ugly  places.  I'm  going  to  meet 
Waters  at  the  end  of  the  avenue,  about 
that  old  sycamore— we  must  have  it 
down  at  last" 

^  Oh  no,  Charles,  no ;  I  thought  we 
had  settled  that  last  year.*' 

•*  Pho !  if  it  had  not  been  for  you, 
Kate,  it  would  have  been  down  two 
years  ago  at  least  Its  hour  has  come 
at  last ;  'tis  indeed,  so  no  pouting !  It 
is  injuring  the  other  trees ;  and,  besides, 
it  spoils  the  prospect  from  the  back  of 
the  house." 

**  'Tis  only  Waters  that  puts  all  these 
things  into  yotir  head,  Charles,  and 
I  shall  let  him  know  my  opinion  on  the 
subject  when  I  see  him!  Mamma, 
havn't  you  a  word  to  say  for  the 
old" — : 

But  Mr.  Aubrey,  not  deeming  it 
discreet  to  await  the  new  force  which 
was  being  brought  against  him,  started 
off  to  go  rouad  and  see  a  newly-pur- 
diased  horse,  just  brought  to  the 
stables. 

Kate,  who  really  became  every 
thing,  looked  channinff  in  her  blue 
riding-habit  sitting  on  her  horse  with 
infinite  «ase  and  grace— «  capital  hone- 
woman.  The  ezercisesoon  brought  a 
rich  bloom  upon  her  cheek;  and  as 
she  cantered  along  the  road  by  the  side 
of  her  brother,  no  one  that  met  them 
bpt  must  have  been  struck  with  her 
beauty.  Just  as  they  had  dropped  into 
an  easy  walk^ 

**  Charles,"  said  she,  observing  two 
horsemen  approaching  them,  **  who  can 
these  be  1  Did  you-— did  you  ever  see 
such  figures  1    And  how  they  ride  !'' 

•*  Why,  certainly,*'  replied  her  bro- 
ther, smding,  **  they  look  like  a  couple 
of  Cockneys." 

**Good  gracious,  what  puppies!" 
exclaimed  Miss  Aubrey,  lowering  her 
voice  as  they  neared  the  persons  she 
spoke  of* 

*«They  are  a  most  extraordinary 
couple.  Who  can  they  beV*  said 
Mr.  Aubrey,  a  smUe  forcing  itself 
into  his  features.  One  of  them  was 
dressed  in  a  light  blue  surtout,  vrith 
the  tip  of   a  white  pocket-handker- 


chief  seen  peeping  out  of  a  pocket  ia 
the  front  of  it  His  hat,  with  scaree 
any  brim  to  it,  was  stuck  aslant  oo 
the  top  of  a  bushy  head  of  hair.  His 
shirt-collars  were  turned  down  con* 
pletely  over  his  stock,  displajring  a 
great'  quantity  of  dirt-c<doured  hsir 
under  his  chin ;  while  a  pair  of  mons- 
tacheSy  of  the  same  colour,  were 
sprouting  upon  his  lip.  A  quizzing- 
glass  was  stuck  in  his  right  eye,  and 
m  his  hand  he  carried  a  whip  with  a 
shining  silver  head.  The  other  was 
nearly  as  much  distinguisbed  by  the 
elegance  of  his  appearance.  He  had 
a  glossy  hat,  a  purple-coloured  yel- 
vet  waistcoat,  two  pins  connected 
by  little  chains  in  his  stock,  a  bottle, 
green  surtout,  sky-blue  trousers. 
In  short,  who  should  these  be  but  oar 
old  friends  Titmouse  and  Snap? 
Whoever  they  might  be,  it  was  plan 
that  they  were  perfect  novices  oo 
horseback,  and  their  horses  had  every 
appearance  of  having  been  mwA 
fretted  and  worried  by  their  ridersi 
To  the  surprise  of  Mr.  Aubrey  and 
his  sister,  these  two  personages  at- 
tempted to  rein  up,  as  they  neared, 
with  the  evident  intention  of  speaking 
to  them. 

♦•Pray — a— «ir,  will  you,  sir,  tell 
us,"  commenced  Titmouse,  with  a 
desperate  attempt  to  appear  at  his 
ease,  as  he  triea  to  make  \m  hone 
stand  still  for  a  moment — «*isnt  there 
a  place  called— called"— here  bis 
hOTse,  whose  sides  were  constantly 
being  galled  by  the  spam  of  his  un- 
conscious rider,  began  to  back  a 
little,  then  to  go  on  one  side,  and,  in 
Titmouse's  tright,  his  glass  dropped 
from  his  eye,  and  he  sei^  bold  of  the 
pummeL  Nevertheless,  to  show  the 
lady  how  completely  be  was  at  ins 
ease  all  the  while,  he  leveBed  a  great 
many  oaths  and  curses  at  the  eyes 
and  soul  of  his  wayward  brute ;  wIks 
however,  not  in  the  least  moved  by 
them,  but  infinitely  disliking  the  spars 
of  its  rider  and  the  tvrirang  round 
of  its  mouth  by  the  reins,  seemed 
more  and  more  inclined  for  mischief 
and  backed  ck)ee  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
ditch. 

<*  I  am  afraid,  sir,  you  are  not  much 
accustomed  to  riding.  Will  you  permit 
wis" — 

"Oh,  yes— ye — ye — s,  sir,  I  am 
uncommon — ^whee-o-uy !  wh-uoy  !'•— 
t  then  a  fresh  volley  of  oaths.)  **  Oh 
dear — what — what  is  he  going  to  do ! 
Snap  I  Soa{r!"  'Tvcas,  however,  quite 
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invuD  to  call  on  that  gentleman  for 
aasistaiioe ;  for  he  had  grown  as  pale 
88  death,  on  finding  tliat  his  own  brote 
seemed  strongly  disposed  to  follow  the 
example  of  &e  other,  being  particu- 
kriy  inclined  to  rear  up  on  its  hind- 
legs.  The  very  first  motion  of  the  sort 
broogfat  Snap's  heart  (not  larve  enough, 
perhape^  to  choke  him)  into  his  month. 
Titmoaee's  beast  suddenly  inclined  the 
contrary  way;  and  throwing  its  hind 
fset  into  the  air,  sent  its  terrified  rider 
flying,  head  over  heels,  into  the  very 
nuddle  of  the  hedge,  from  which  he 
dropped  into  the  wet  ditch.  Both  Mr. 
Anbrey  and  his  groom  dismonnted, 
and  secored  the  horse^  who,  havinfr 
got  rid  of  itfr  ridtculous  nder,  stood  qui. 
etlyenopgh.  Titmouse  proved  to  be 
more  frmtened  than  hurt^  His  hat 
was  craved  fiat  on  his  head,  and  half 
die  left  side  of  his  hce  covered  with 
nod — as^  indeed,  were  his  clothes  all 
the  way  down.  The  eroom  ^almost 
s^ittiiig  with  lauffhter)  helped  him  on 
again ;  and  as  Mr.  and  Miss  Aubrey 
were  setting  ofl^'*  I  think,  sir,"  said 
be,  politely*  **  you  were  inquiring  for 
some  pttuce  ?" 

••Yes,  sir,*  quoth  Snap.  *«Isnt  there 
a  place  called  Ya— Yat— Yat  —  (be 
qoKt,  you  bnite)--.Yatton  about  here  V* 

••  Yes,  sir— straight  on."  Miss  Aubrey 
hastily  threw  her  veil  over  her  fece,  to 
conceal  her  laughter,  spurred  her  horse, 
and  she  and  her  brother  were  soon  out 
of  sight  of  the  strangerK 

••I  say,  Snap,**  quoth  Titmouse, 
when  they  had  got  a  little  composed, 
••see  that  lovely  gall" 

••Fkie  gid— devilish  fine!"  replied 
Snap. 

«•  rm  blessed  if  I  don't  think— 'pon 
my  life,  I  believe  we've  met  before." 

*«  Didn't  seem  to  know  you." 

•*^Ah !  I  dont  know — ^how  uncom- 
raoD  infernal  unfortunate  to  happen 

just  at  the  nooment  when  " Tit- 

moose  became  silent ;  for  all  of  a  sud- 
den  be  recollected  when  and  where, 
and  under  what  cmmmstances  he  had 
seen  Miss  Aubrey  before,  and  which 
his  vani^^  wookl  not  aUow  of  his  telling 
Snap.  She  bad  onee  accompanied  her 
sister-in-law  to  Messrs.  Dowlas,  Tag- 
rag^,  and  Company's,  for  some  small 
matter.  Titmouse  had  helped  her, 
and  his  absurdity  of  manner  provoked 
a  anile,  which  Titmonse  a  little  mis- 
eoastrued ;  so  that  when,  a  Sunday  or 


two  afterwards,  he  met  her  in  the  Park, 
the  little  fool  had  the  presumption  to 
nod  to  her— she  having  not  the  slight- 
est notion  who  he  was — and  of  course 
not,  on  the  present  occasion,  having  the 
least  recollection  of  him.  The  reader 
will  remember  that  this  little  incident 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Titmouse.* 

The  coincidence  was  really  not  a  lit- 
tle singular.  To  return  to  Mr.  Au- 
brey and  his  sister.  After  riding  a 
mile  or  two  farther  up  the  road,  uiej 
leaped  over  a  very  low  mound  or 
fonce^  which  formed  the  extreme 
boundarjr  of  that  part  of  tho  estate, 
and  bavmg  passed  through  a  couple  of 
fields,  they  entered  the  lower  extremi- 
ty of  that  fine  avenue  of  elms,  at  the 
higher  end  of  which  stood  Kate's  fa- 
vourite tree,  and  also  Waters  and  his 
under,  bailifih— who  looked  to  her  like  a 
couple  of  executioners,  only  awaiting 
the  fiat  of  her  brother.  The  sun  shone 
brightly  upon  the  doomed  sycamore — 
••the  axe  was  laid  at  its  root."  As 
they  rode  up  the  avenue,  Kate  begged 
very  hard  for  mercy ;  but  for  once  her 
brother  seemed  obdurate — the  tree,  he 
said,  must  come  down. 

«•  Remember,  Charles,"  said  she  pas- 
sionately, as  they  drew  up,  «•  how  we've 
all  of  us  romped  and  sported  under  it ! 
Poor  papa  also" 

••  See,  Kate,  how  rotten  it  is,"  said 
her  brother ;  and  riding  close  to  it,  with 
his  whip  he  snapped  off  two  or  three  of 
its  feeble  silveiy-grey  branches — «•  it's 
high  time  for  it  to  come  down." 

••  It  fills  the  grass  all  roui>d  with  lit- 
tle branches,  sir,  whenever  there's  the 
least  breath  of  wind,"  said  Waters. 

••It  won't  hardly  hold  a  crow's 
weight  on  the  topmost  branches,  sb*," 
said  the  under-bailiffl 

••Had  it  anv  leaves  last  smpmerl" 
inquired  Mr.  Aubrey. 

••I  don't  think,"  said  Waters,  ••it 
had  a  hundred  all  over  it." 

••  Really,  Kate,  'tis  such  a  melan- 
choly, unsightly  object,  when  seen 
from  any  part  of  the  quadrangle  " — 
turning  round  on  his  horse  to  look  at 
the  rear  of  the  hall,  which  was  at 
about  eighty  yards'  distance.  ••It 
looks  such  an  old  withered  thing 
amongst  the  fresh  green  trees  around 
it  —  'tis  quite  a  painful  contrast." 
Kate  had  gently  urged  on  her  horse 
while  her  brother  was  speaking,  till 


•  See  No.  coLzzzvm.  p.  506,  (October.) 
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she  was  clo0e  beside  him.  **  Charles,'' 
said  she  in  a  low  whisper,  *<  does  not 
it  remind  you  a  little  of  poor  old  mam- 
ma, with  her  grey  haira,  'among  her 
children^  and  grandchildren  %  She  is 
not  out  of  place  amongst  us — is  she  ?" 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  So  did  her 
brother's. 

**  Dearest  Kate,"  said  he  with  emo. 
tion,  afl^tionately  graspinfi^  her  little 
hand,  <*  ^u  have  triumphed !  The  old 
tree  shall  never  he  cut  down  in  my 
time !  Waters,  let  the  tree  stand ;  if 
any  thing  be  done  to  it,  let  the  greatest 
care  be  taken  of  it."  Miss  Aubrey 
turned  her  head  aside  to  conceal  her 
emotion.  Had  they  been  alone,  she 
wopld  have  flung  her  arms  round  her 
brother^  neck. 

<*  If  I  were  to  speak  my  mind,"  said 
Waters,  seeing  the  turn  things  lyere 
taking,  **I  should  say  with  our  young 
lady,  the  old  tree's  quite  a  kind  5 
ornament  in  this  here  situation,  and  it 
sets  off  the  rest"  [It  was  he  who  had 
been  worrying  Mr.  Aubrey  for  these 
last  three  vears  to  have  it  cut  down.] 

"  Well,^'  replied  Mr.  Aubrey,  «*  how- 
ever that  may  be,  let  me  hear  no  more 
of  cutting  it  down.  Ah!  what  does 
old  Jolter  want  herel"  said  he,  ob- 
serving an  old  tenant  of  that  name,  al- 
most bent  double  with  age,  hobbling 
towards  them.  He  was  wrapped  up  in 
a  thick  blue  coat,  and  his  hair  was  long 
and  white. 

••I  don't  know,  sir — I'll  go  and  see," 
said  Waters. 

««  What's  the  matter,  Jolter  ?"  he  in- 
quired, stepping  forward  to  meet  him. 

*•  Nothing  much,  sir,"  replied  the 
old  man,  t^ing  off  Ins  hat  and  bowing 
v«ry  low  towfmis  Mr.  and  Miss  Au- 
brey. 

"  Put  your  hat  on,  my  dd  friend," 
said  Mr.  Aubrey. 

*'  I  only  come  to  bring  you  this  bit 
of  paper,  sir,  if  you  please,"  said  the 
old  man,  addressing  Waters.  **  You 
said,  a  while  ago,  as  how  I  was  always 
to  bring  you  papers  that  were  left  with 
me ;  and'  this" — taking  one  out  of  his 
pocket, — *•  was  left  with  me  only  about 
an  hour  affo.  It's  seemingly  a  lawyer's 
paper,  and  was  left  by  an  uncommon 
gay  young  chap.  He  asked  me  my 
name,  and  then  he  k>oked  at  the  paper, 
and  read  it  all  over,  but  I  couldn't  make 
any  thing  of  it" 

«  What  is  iti"  inquired  Mr.  Aubrey, 
as  Waters  cast  his  ^e  over  a  sheet  of 
paper,  partly  inrmted  and  pwrtly  writ- 
ten. 


««  Why,  it  seems  tbeoU  stoiy,  sir- 
that  shp  of  waste  land,  sir.  Mr.  Tom- 
kins  is  at  it  again,, pir." 

'•Well,  if  he  chooses  to  spend  his 
money  in  toat  way,  I  can't  help  it 
Let  me  look  at  the  paper."  He  did 
so.  M  Yes,  it  seems  the  same  kind  of 
thing  as  before.  Well,"  handing  it 
back  ••send  it  to  r.  Parkinson,  and 
tell  him  to  look  i^  .t ;  and  at  all  events, 
take  care  that  ^ter  comes  to  no 
trouble  by  the  .mess.  How's  the 
dd  wife,  Jacob  1" 

••  She's  dreadful  bad  with  rheumatis, 
sir ;  but  the  stuff  that  Madam  sends 
her  does  her  a  woundy  deal  of  good, 
sir,  in  her  inside.*' 

««  Well,  we  must  try  if  we  can't 
send  you  some  more ;  and,  hazkee,  if 
the  goodwife  doesn't  get  better  soon, 
come  up  to  the  hall,  axid  we'll  have  the 
doctor  call  on  her.  Now,  Kate,  leC  us 
away  homeward."  And  they  wwe 
soon  out  of  nght. 

I  do  not  intend  to  deal  so  uncere. 
moniously  or  summarily  as  Mr.  Au- 
brey did  with  the  document  which 
had  been  brought  to  his  notice  by  Jol- 
ter, then  handed  over  to  Waters^  and 
by  him,  aoeordW  to  orders,  trans- 
mitted the  next  £iy  to  Mr.  Parkin- 
fion,  Mr.  Aubrey's  attorney.  It  was 
what  is  called  a  ••  Dbclaratoir  n 
Ejectment;"  touching  which,  in  or- 
der to  throw  a  ray  or  two  of  light  np^ 
on  a  document  which  will  make  no 
small  figure  in  this  history,  I  have  been 
to  a  very  renowned  seigeant-at-law, 
and  have  gained  a  httle  informatio&  en 
the  point  ' 

If  Jones  claims  a  debt,  or  goods, 
or  damages  from  Smith,  one  waM 
think  that,  if  he  went  to  law,  the  ac- 
tion woukl  be  ••Jones  vertus  Smith," 
and  so  it  is.  But  behdd,  if  it  be  laud 
which  is  claimed  -  bv  Jones  from 
Smith,  the  style  and  name  of  the 
cause  stands  thus: — ••Doe,  on  the 
demise  of  Jones,  versus  Roe."  Liw 
stead,  theref(»re,  of  Jones  and  Smith 
fighting  out  the  matter  in  their  own 
proper  names,  they  set  up  a  couple  of 
puppets,  (called  John  Doe  and  Rtchaid 
Roe,)  who  £ill  upon  one  another  in  a 
very  quaint  feshioii,  after  the  manner 
of  Punch  and  Judy.  John  Doe  pre- 
tends to  be  the  real  plaintifl^  and 
Richard  Roe  the  real  defendant  John 
Doe  says,  that  the  land  which  Rich, 
ard  Roe  has  is  his,  (the  said  Joiai 
Doe's,)  because  Smith  (the  real  plain- 
tiff) gave  him  a  lease  or  it ;  and  Smith 
is  um  called  •«  the  lessor  of  the  plains 
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tiffi*'    John  Doe  f JRher  says  that  one  to  serve  on  the  real  defendant  (Smith) 

Richard  Roe,  (who  calls  himself  l>y  the  queer  document  which  I  studl  pro- 

the    very  &igniiicant    and   expre^ve  oeed  to  lay  before  the  reader ;  and  also 

name  of  a  *^  Casual  Ejjctor^*^  came  to  appencf  to  it  an  affectionate  note, 

and  -tamed  him  out,  aim  so  John  Doe  intimating  the   serious    consequences 

brings  his  action  against  RH;hard   Roe.  which  will  ensue  upon  inattention  or 

I  am  informed  that  whenever  land  is  contumacv.   The  ^«  Declaration/'  then, 

Booght  to  be  rec.  ered  in  England,  which  had  been  served  upon  old  Jolter, 

this  anomalous  sS^- '  faibical  proceed-  was  in  the  wordp,  letters,  and  figures 

ing  must  be  adoDt<!;'t    It  is,  it  seems,  following — that  is  to  say  :«— 
the  duty  of  the\-  '' ^laiatiff  (Jones)  .  ,  ^ 

<•  Ih  thb  Common  Pleas. 

^'Michaelmas  Term^-^thQ^.  IIU 
^  Y<mK8HiBEt  to-wit — Richard  Roe  was  attached  to  answer  John  Doe  of  a 
plea  wherefore  the  said  Richard  Roe,  with  force  and  arms,  <&c.,  entered  into 
two  messuages,  two  dwelling-houses,  two  cottages,  two  stables,  two  out-houses, 
two  yards,  two  gardens,  two  orchards,  twenty  acres  of  land  covered  with  water, 
twenty  acres  of  arable  laiid,  twenty  acres  of  pasture  land,  and  twenty  acres  of 
other  land,  with  the  appurtenances,  situated  in  the  parish  of  itaUon^  in  the 
County  of  Yorkshire,  which  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  Esquire,  had  demised  to  the 
said  John  Doe  for  a  term  which  is  not  -yet  expired,  and  ejected  him  from  his 
said  farm,  and  other'^wrongs  to  the  said  Jo!.n  Doe  there  did,  to  the  great  dam- 
age of  the  said  John  Doe,  and  against  thepeace  of  oiir  Lord  the  King,  dec. ;  and 
Tbeteupon  the  said  John  Dpe,T)y  Oilt  GamMcn,  his  attorney,  complains, — 

"  That  whereas  the  said  Tittlebat  Titmous^  on  this  — th  day  of  August, 
in  the  year  of  our  lord  1813,  at  the  parish  aforesaid,  in  the  countv  aforesaid, 
hod  demised  the  same  tenements,  with  the  appurtenances,  to  the  said  John  Doe, 
to  have  and  to  hold  the  same  to  the  said  John  Doe  and  his  assigns  from  thence- 
forth, for  and  during,  and  nil  to  the  full  end  and  term  of  twent^  years  from 
thence  next  ensmng,  and  fully  to  be  completed  and,  ended  :  By  virtue  of  which 
said  demise,  the  said  John  Doe  entered  into  the  said  tenen^ents,  with  the 
appurtenancesv  and  became  and  was  thereof  possessed  for  the  said  term,  so  to 
hxm  thereof  granted  as  aforesaid.  And  the  said  John  Doe  being  so  thereof 
possessed,  the  said  Richard  Roe  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and  y^ar  afore- 
said,  at  the  jMtrish  aforeskid,  in  the  eoiinty  aforesaid,  with  force  and  arms,  &Cn 
entered  into  the  said  tenements,  with  the  appurtenances,  which  the  said  Tittle- 
bat Titmousb  had  demised  to  the  said  John  Doe  in  manner  and  'for  the  term 
afinresaid,  whidi  is  not  yet  expired,  and  ejected  the  said  John  poe  from  his  said 
hnxi  ;  and  other  wrongs  to  the  said  John  Doe  then  and  there  did,  to  the  great 
damage  of  the  said  John  ^  Doe,  and  against  the  peace  of  our  said  lord  the  now 
King.  Wherefore  the  said  John  Doe  toith  that  he  is  injured,  and  tiath  sus- 
tained  damages  to  the  value  of  £50,  and  therefore  he  brings  his  suit,  iic 

••Lbathebhead,  for  the  Plaintiff.  )    Pledges  of  )  John  Den. 
TiTTiwiTTT,.for  the  Defendant.  \  Prosecutor,  j  Richard  Penn. 

*«  Mb.  Jacob  JoLTEB, 

M I  am  informed  that  you  are  in  possession  of,  or  claim  title  to  the  premises 
.  mentioned  in  the  Declaration  of  Ejeptment  mentioned,  or  to  some  part  thereof: 
And  I,  being  sued  in  this  action  as  a  carnal  efecior  onfy,  and  having  no  claim 
or  title  to  the  same,  do  advise  you  to  appear,  next  Hilary  Term,  in  His 
Majesty's  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Westminster,  by  some  attorney  of  that 
Court,  and  then  and  there,  by  a  rule  to  be  made  of  the  same  Court,  to  cause 
yourself  to  he  made  defendant  in  my  stead ;  otherwise,  I  shall  sufier  jud^rment 
to  be  entered  against  me  by  default^  and  you  will  be  turned  out  of  j>ossession. 

**Your  loving  fiiend,  ••  Richard  Roe, 

*•  Dated  this  8th  day  of  December,  18—." 
'  Yon  may  regard  tbe  above ,  docu-    the    innocent,    unsuspecting    inliabit^ 
ment  in  the  light  of  a  deadly  and  d^-    ants— amongst  whom  nevertheless,  it 
structive  missile,  thrown  by  an  unper-    presently ,  explodes,  and  all  is  terror, 
ceived  enemy  into  a  peacefol  citadel,    death,  and  rpin. 
attracting  no   particular  notice  from 
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HTlllfS  OF  A    HBEiaT. 
BT  ABCBLSUS* 

Htmn  XII. 

1. 
O'SE  throngs  of  men  ammd  I  cast  mine  eyes, 
While  each  to  separate  work  his  hand  applies ; 
The  mean  who  toiled  for  food,  the  proud  for  lame. 
And  crowds  by  custom  led,  with  scarce  an  aim. 

•  2. 

Here  busy  dwarfii  ffiffantic  shadows  chase, 
As  if  they  thus  coma  grow  a  giant  race ; 
Unknowmg  what  they  are,  they  fiaun  would  be' 
Such  empty-dreams  as  in  their  sleep  they  see. 

a 

Thenr  lives,  like  fflittering  bubbles  mount  the  sky. 
Contemning  ear£,  hxun  whence  they  rose  on  mff^ 
A  moment  catch  the  stars'  eternal  rays, 
And  burst  and  vanish  in  the  moon's  clear  gaze  : 

4.       . 
.Or  torn  by  passion,  swoln  with  falsest  pride, 
Betray'd  by  doubt  that  mocks  each  surer  guide, 
The  rebel  hei^  in  self-enthroned  disdain, 
Its  lajvdess  weakness  boasts,  and  penal  pain.    . 

6. 

Alone  it  loves  to  bleed  and  ^roan  apart, 
And  scorn  the  crowd  who  stir  the  seething  mart, 
Who  each,  will  own,  befool'd  bv  ease  ana  peKl 
Nor  earth  nor  heaven  beyond  n  s  sbrivell'd  self.    , 

a 

And  yet,  O  God !  within  each  darkened  soul 
Is  life  akin  to  thy  creation^s  whole. 
That  needs  but  will  to  see,  and  stnight  would  find 
^he  world  one  frame  for  one  pervading  Mind. 

7. 

In  all  things  round  one  sacred-Power  would  know,. 
From  Thee  diffused  through  all  thy  works  below ; 
In  every  breath  of  life  would  h^ar  thy  call. 
And  AU  discern  in  £ach^  ancf  Thee  m  All 

a  '      ' 

A  truth  too  vast  for  spirits  lost  in  sloth. 
By  self-indulgence  marr*d  of  nobler  growth,  - 
Who  bear  about,  in  imjiotence  and  uiame, 
Their  human  reason's  visionary  name. 

9. 
Oh !  grant  the  crowds  of  earth  hiay  read  thy  pbn. 
And  mve  to  reach  the  hope  design'd  for  man  \ 
Thoiva  now,  shorn,  stunted,  twined,  wither'd,  spent. 
We  &re  not  dream  how  high  thy  k)ve's  intent 
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10. 
Oh^  God !  'twere  more  than  life  to  modderiDg  dust 
The  hour  that  kindled  men  to  thoughtful  trust — 
That  taaghl  our  hearts  to  seek  thy  ittfateous  wiU, 
And  so  with  bvethy  wisdom's  task  mliL 

11. 
Redeemed  from  feai^  and  wash'd  from  lustful  btot, 
By  &ith  we  then  might  rise  abo^eour  lot; 
And  like  thy  chosen  few*  restored  within. 
By  hearts  as  morning  {Nire  n^ht  conquer  sin ! 

t 

I. 
The  itream  of  life  from  fountams  flowi. 
Conceal 'd  by  eacred  woods  and  caves ; 
From  crag  (o  dell  uticbeckM  it  goos, 
And  hurrying  fast  from  where  it  rose, 
In  foam  and  iaeb  exulting  raves. 

9. 
fiut  £Ftraigbt  below  the  torrent's  leap, 
Serenely  bright  its  effluence  lieSj 
And  waves  tliat  thundered  down  the  sleej^ 
Are  budb'd  in  quiet,  mute  and  deep, 
'  Reflecting  rock,  and  treee,  and  ekioe*       • 

nAnd  *niid  the  pool,  disturbed  yet  cleaii 

The  noisy  ^h  that  fcedi  (t  etil] 

la  Been  again  descf?nding  Bbeer, 

A  cataract  within  the  mere^  m» 

As  bright  od  down  the  biU.  ;  - 

4. 

^.         A  living  picture,  smooth  and  true, 

Of  headlong  fight  and  restlees  power. 

Whose  burst  for  ever  feeds  anew 

The  lake  of  fresh  and  ay  ver  dew 

That  painlfi  and  diinka  the  stormy  ehower, 

5. 

So  Thought*  with  crystal  mirror,  8how« 
Our  human  joy,  and  etrife  and  ptatn  t  ^ 

And  ghostly  dreams,  and  pusgion^s  woet. 
The  tide  of  failures,  hates,  ami  foe^ 
Are  softly  figured  there  again, 

6* 
Do  Tbott,  who  pourcel  forth  our  days, 
With  all  their  flooda  of  life  divine, 
^  Bestow  thy  Spirit* s  peaceful  gaze, 

To  siiil  the  surge  those  tumuJta  raise, 
And  make  thy  calm  of  being  mine  *. 
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i; 

Etsrital  MdCD  !  Creation's  light  and  Lord  ! 
Thou  traiueet  roan  to  love  thy  perfect  will     , 
By  love  to  know  thy  tnith'e  obscurest  word, 
And  80  his  years  with  hallow'd  life  to  fill ; 
To  own  in  all  things  round  thy  law's  accord, 
Which  bids  all  hope  be  strong  to  vanquish  ill ; 
-  Illumined  thus  by  thy  diffusive  ray. 
The  darkened  world  and  soul  a^e  bright  with  day. 

2. 
In  storm,  and  flood,  andiaH  decays  of  time, 
In  hunger,  plagues,  and  man-devouring  war ; 
In  all  the  boundless  tracts  of  inward  crime-r 
In  selfish  hates,  and  hnts  that  deeplieet  mv, 
In  lazy  dreams  that  clog  each  task  sublime, 
In  loveless  doubts  of  truth's  uHsetting  star ; 
In  all— thy  Spmt  wiH  not' cease  to  brood 
With  vital  strength,  unfolding  all  to<good; 

3. 
;The  headlong  cataract  and  tempest's  roar, ' 
The  rage  of  sehs,  and  earthquake's  hoarse- dismay. 
The  crush  of  empire,  sapp*d  by  tears  and  gorei 
And  shrieks  of  hearts  theirowa  corruption's  pv^— - 
All  sounds  of  d^th  -enibrce  thy  righteous  lore, 
In  smoothest  flow  thy  being's  truu  obey, 
And  heard  in  ears  from  passion's  witchery  free. 
One  endless  music  roake^a  hymn  to  Thee  f 

4; 

But  most,  p  God  !  the  inward  eyes  of  thought - 

Discern  tb^  laws  in  all  that  works  within ; 

The  conscious  will,  by  hard  experience  taught. 

Divines  thy  mercy  shown  by  hate  of  sin ; 

And  healrts  whoee  peace  by  shame  and  grief  wfts  bonght* 

Thy  blessings  prai8e,4bat  first  in  woe  begin, 

For  still  on  earthly  pain's  tormented  ground 

Thy  love's  immortal  flowers  and  finite  abound. 

5. 
Fair  sight  it  is,  and  nved'cinal  for  man. 
To  see  thy  guidance  lead  the  human  breast ; 
In  ^fe's  unop^n'd  germs  behold  thy  plan, 
Till  'mid  the  ripen'd  soul  it  staftds  confest ; 
From  impulse  too  minute  for  us-  to  scan, 
t  Awakening  sense  with  love  and  purpose  blest ; 

And  through  confusion,  error,  trial,  grief, 
Maturing  reason,  conscience,  calm  belief. 

(5. 
This  to  have  known,  my  soul  be  thankful  thou  ! — 
This  clear,  ideal  form  of  endless  good, 
Which  casts  armmd  the  adoring  learner^  bro# 
The  ray  that  marks  man's  holiest  brotherhood : 
Thus  even  from  guilt's  deep  curse  and  slavish  vow. 
And  dreams  whereby  the  light  was  long  withstood^ 
Thee,  Lord !  whose  mind  is  rule  supreme  to  all* 
Unveil'd  we  see*  and  hail  thy  wisdom's  call 
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1. 

WhoD  op  to  Di^tly  skies  we  gaae, 
Where  stars  pursue  their  endlen  ways, 
We  think  we  see.  from  earth's  k>w  clod 
TbA  wide  and  shining  home  of  God. 

2. 

But  couM  we  rise  to^oon  or  sun, 
Or  path  where  planets  dti|y  run, 
Still  heaven  would  spread  above  qs  ftr. 
And  earth.remote  would  seem  a  star. 

•  a    * 

Tis  vain  to  ^ream  those  tracts  of  mce, 
With  all  their  worlds  approach  Ins  lace :    . 
One  fflory  fills  each  wheeling  baD~- 
Qne  MVe  has  shaped  and  moved  them  aU. 

This  earth,  w^  aU  its  dust  and  teats. 
Is  his  no  less  than  yonder  q>heres ; 
Aod  rain-drops  weak,  amd  grains  of  sand, 
Are  stamp'd  by  his  immediate  hand* 

6. 

The  rock,  the  wave,  the  little  flowm; 
AU  fed  bj^  streams  of  living  power 
That  BiHing  from  one  Almighty  wiU, 
Whate'er  his  thoi^ht  c(»)ceives,  fulfiL 

6. 

And  is  this  all  that  man  can, daim  ? 
Is  this  our  longii^s  final  aim  1 
To  be  like  all  things  roond— no  inoie 
Thait  pebUes  cast  on  Time's  grey  shore  1 

7.  '  ■ 

Can  nian,  no  more  than  beast,  aqnie 
To  know  his  being's  awful  Sire  ? 
Andf  bora  and  k)st  on  Nature's  brsast, 
No  hIeasiBg  seek  but  there  to  rest  f 

8.  .       ' 

Not  this  our  doom,  thou  Qoi  benign ! 
Whose  rays  on  us  unclouded  shine : 
Tl^  breato  sustains  yon  fiery  dome ; 
But  Ifen.is  most  thy  favoured  home. 

.     •".«.  •  ! 

We  view  those  halJs  of  painted  air, 
Ajid  own  thy  presence  makes  them  te ; 
But  dealer  stUl  to  tfaee^  O  Lord  ] 
Is  be  wbooe  thoiqilits  to  thine  aeooid. 


»f» 
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THE  VOTE  OF  CONFIDENCE  IN    BONISTSRa. 


Th?  late  Debate  on  the  vote  of  Want 
of  Confidence  in  Ministers,  is  not  to  be 
regarded  merely  as  a  party  struggle 
betweeii  one  class  of  statesmen  and 
another.  It  is  in  truth  an  exposition 
of  the  action  and  effects  of  the  anta- 
gonist principles  which  for  fifteen 
years  have  distracted  the  state,  and 
by  the  ascendency  of  one  of  which  to 
supreme  power  during  the  fast  ten, 
all  the  elements  of  strength  in  Che  Bri- 
tish empire  have  been  well  nigh  disr 
solyed.  These  solemn  and  portentous 
eyents  give  a  nobler  character  to  the 
debates  of  party  than  they  have  ever 
yet  assumed  in  this  country ;  they  be- 
come  the  exposition  not  of  the  strife 
of  men,  but  of  the  contest  of  principles ; 
and  to  them  future  ages  will  turn  for 
contemporary  evidence  of  the  eflBcts- 
of  those  democratic  principles,  which 
in  all  ages  have  been  loudly  contended 
for  by  a  large  portion  of  tnankind,  and" 
will  probably  never  cease  to  agitate 
the  world,  so  long  as  their  pristine  na- 
ture shall  -descend  to  the  children  of 
Adam. 

This  debate  forms  a  ^t  opening  for 
a  new  decade  in  the  history  of  the  na- 
tion. The  lapse  of  such  a  period — a 
loner  space  in  the  lifetime  of  an  indtvi. 
dual,  no  inconsiderable  one  in  the 
annals  of  a  nation — naturally  recalls 
us  to  deliberate  thought ;  it  leads  us  - 
to  compare  the  past  with  the  present 
state  of  our  country,  and  to  inquire 
what  we  have  gained — what  we  have 
lost  during  the  ten  years  that  libera) 
principles  have  ruled  the  Cabinet; 
and  to  examine  how  many  of  the  ex. 
pectations  of  the  advocates  of  change 
have  been 'realized  b^  time,  and  b^ 
many  of  the  predictions  of  its  oppo- 
nents have  been  now  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  doubt  by  the  results  of 
experience.  Such  an  examination 
will  both  best  demonstrate  the' ten- 
dency of  the  course  which  the  nation 
has  adopted,  and  thrpw  ah  important 
light  upon  the  merits  of  the  memorable 
debate  which  has  just  been  condnded 
in  Parliament 

It  was  uniformly  held  forth  by  the 
movement  party,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Reform  affitation,  that  the 
grand  object  which  they  had  h)  view, 
etsential  to  the  eountry,  was  to  restore 


the  confidence  of  (he  people  in  ParUO' 
mentj  and  to  revive  that  cordial  spirit 
of  obedience  to  the  laws,  which  can 
only  be  obtained  in  a  free  country  by 
their  being  enacted  by  a   legislature 
whose  sentiments  are  in  unisoQ  with 
those  of  the  ^reat  body  of  the  peq^. 
The  old  Parhament,  it  was  acknow- 
lodged,  possessed  the  confidence  of  the 
aristocracy  and  the  holders  ot  large 
property,  whose  representatives  were 
the  members  for  the  close  and  nomi- 
nation  boroughs.  '  But  then  it  was  said 
these  representatives  bad  entirely  for- 
feited the  regard  of  the  iniddle  clasBes 
of  the  community,  who  found  them- 
selves possessed  of  great  real  import- 
ance, but  no  deliberative  voice  in  the 
legislature.     This  state  of  things,  it 
was  strongly  urged,  could  not  last — 
if  it  contmued,  it  would  render  the 
,  constitution  the  mere  mockery    of  a 
repr^entative  government ;  ana  there- 
fore the  great  object  was  to  put  the 
sentiments  of  the  ledslature  in  narmo- 
ny  with  those  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people.    No  danger,  it  was  saJd, 
need  be    anticipated    from   such    a 
change ;  the  people*  will  be  perfecthr 
satisfied  by  the  great  addition  to  their 
power  which  they  will  receive ;  and 
even  if  it  should  prove  otberwiee,  the 
jniddle  classes,  now  becottie  the  icol 
rulers  of  the  state,  will  imaniiDoasly 
ratty  VtniiMI  a  fovernment  which  re- 
presents their  feelbffs  and  attends  to 
their  wishes ;-  and  the  waves  of  ex- 
treme  democracy    will  beat  in   vain 
against  the  ramparts  of  a  constitiitioii 
founded  in  the  wishes,  and  supported 
)>y  the  ihtereets,  of  the  whole  middle 
and  higher  classes  of  the  community. 
Such  were  the  predictions  od  which 
the  advocates  for  chaqge  based  the 
new  constitution,    and  succeeded  in 
establishing  their  power.    How  have 
these  anticipations  been  realized  1    Is 
there  any  one  interest  in  the  commu- 
nity whieh  possesses  confidence  in  Gov- 
emroent,  as  they  are  at  present  con- 
stituted, and  as  they  have  neen  moidd- 
ed  by  the  principles  of  innovation?  Does 
the  existing  (Jovemment  possees  the 
confidence   even   of  the    Parliament 
elected  in  Great  Britain  according  to 
the  franchise  which  they  themsdyee 
bestowed^  and  the  boundariei  of 
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■titneoeies  which  they  bad  cunoDsly 
framed  00  as  to  reoder  their  power 
immortal  ?  Does  the  Goverament 
really  possess  the  comfidence  of  anjr^ 
one  class  io  the  cominimity  ?  Have 
they  the  confidence  of  the  landholders  f 
have  they  the  confidence  of  the  mer- 
chants 1  have  they  the  confidence  of 
the  operalivee  ?  have  they  the  con^ 
dence  of  the  Conservatives  1  have  th^ 
the  confidence  of  the  Chaitist  Revolu* 
tionists  ?  have  they  the  confidence  of 
the  Church  of  England  1  have  they 
the  confidence  of  those  who  are  ipemr- 
bers  of  the  Homish  perauaston  1  In 
short,  has  any  one  class  of  the  na- 
tion the  slightest  trust  in  them  as 
sincerely  attached  to  their  interests, 
and  wiUii^  to  peril  a  social .  conflict  to 
maintain  uiem  ?  And  has  the  natioil  at 
large,  as  a  whole,  any  reliance  upon 
either  their  ability  or  their  inchnation 
to  defend  the  cojantry  from  foreign 
aggression,  and  uphold  the  interest 
and  honour  of  the  empire  ?  It  is  in 
the  answers  to  these  questions  that  the 
solution  of  the  real  question  at  issie 
between  the  Conservatives  and  Revo- 
lutionists is  to  be  found  ;  alid  it  is  by 
pondering  on  them  that  the  best  com- 
mentary on  the  late  debate  in  Parlia- 
ment is  to  be  got.  And  strange  to 
say,  while  it  will  at  obce  appear  from 
the  decisive  evidence  of  the  votes  of 
their  own  ParUamenty^and  the  official 
admissions  of  theiip  own  Admiaistra^ 
tion,  that  the  revolutionary  party  nei- 
ther poesetis  the  confidence  of  the 
nation,  nor  of  any  one  interest,  party, 
or  persuasion  in  it ;  yet,  by  a  strange 
but  not  uDprecedented  corobioation  c^ 
circumstances,  they  have  hitherto  sue 
ceeded  in  n^aintamin^  then^selves  in 
power  even  oa  the  basis  ^  popuJa^  re^ 
presentation,  while  respected  by  no  one 
class  of  the  elate ;  they  continue  to  ex- 
ercise all  the  functions  of  government 
just  because  they  have  been  proved 
incapable  of  ^exercising  any  of  them^ 
and  are  now  immovable  in  their  seats, 
precisely  because  they  are  the  objects 
of  universal  contempt. 

The  Liberal  party  will  ridicule  these 
propositions,  and  exclaim  against  the 
possibility  of .  such  a  state  of  thipgs 
existing  in  a  democratic  Community. 
Before  joininfir  in  the  ^,  let  them  po^ 
dcFT  upon,  and  answer  if  they  can,  the 
following  considerations : — 

If  Ministers  possess  the  confidence 
of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  of 


course  that  coofideaioe  must  be  demon- 
strated  in  a  country  in  which  the 
elective  franchise  has  been  ^o  widely 
extended,  and  carved  out  according  io 
their  own  wishes,  and  the  system  of 
representation  which  they  themselves 
have  laid  down  for  their  own  purposes 
in  the  returned  members  of  Parlia- 
niient.  The  present  Parhament  was 
assembled  under  circumstances  of  un- 
paralleled good  fortune  to  the  Liberal 
party.  Not  only  had  the  Legislature 
been  recently  elected  according  to  a 
system  devised  by  themselves,  and  sup* 
ported  by  all  the  fervour  and  gratitude 
of  a  large  newly  enfi-anchised  class, 
but  they  had  had  the  unparalleled  good 
fortune  of  having  hao  the  existing 
Parliament  elected  amidst  the  trans- 
ports immediat^y  consequent -on  the 
accession  of  a  youthfiil  Queen,  with 
the  whole  weight  -of  government  at 
their  command,  and  the  cordial  sup- 
port of  the  reigning  Moparch  in  every 
step  of  their  career.  What,  then,  was 
the  result  of  such  a  Parliament,  elected 
under  such  circumstancee,  when  first 
seriously  called  upon  to  declare  whe- 
ther they  had  or  had  not  confidence  in 
the  Movement  Ministry  1 

Let  the  following  Table,  compiled 
wtth  great  accuracy  by  the  Momxng 
HeroMf  ^answer  the  question,  which 
brings  out  both  the  actual  majoriQr  of 
twenty<one  in  their  favour,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  which  it  was  composed  :— 

VOa    THE  HOTIOlf. 

England, 


Counties,      * 

Boronghfl, 

Unive^ties, 

•"*      *      ,  • 

92 
131 
3 
926 

^ales. 

Goontieii,      . 
Boroughs, 

Scotland. 

12 
5 
—    17 

Counties,     . 
Boroughs, 

* 

14 

1 
-    15 

.  ToUl,  Great  BriUin, 

.        .    125S 

Ireland. 

CottBtiee,      . 

Borodgrhs, 

Vniversities, 

':   ■; 

18 

9 

2 
—    29 

Total  for  the  liaotioB, 


287 
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lU  r«*e  0f€9mfUmtt  m  MitMm: 


[Mmh. 


Englanii. 


Conatiei,     . 

Boiougfa0> 

Univemtiet. 

nTflkf. 

40 
.      169 
0 
909 

CoantiM,     > 
Bdrooglii, 

Scotland. 

9 

e 

""    10 

Counties,     . 
Boroughs, 

• 

9 
90 
—    99 

Total,  Grent  BriUin. 

.    948 

InUmd. 

Coontiat,      . 
BorouglM, 

0                    • 

36 
94 
—    60 

Total  agaiMtthomotioii,  .    808 

By.  the  above  statement  it  will  be 
leeD,  that  England,  Wales,  and  Soo^ 
land,  give  a  majority  in  &vour  of  the 
notion  of  TEN. 

Thue  it  appeara,  that  out  of  the 
members  of  Great  Britain,  a  majority 
oC  ten  of  the  Parliament  created  by 
tliemselves,  under  circumstances  of 
unparalleled  good  fortune,  voted 
agkinst  the  Movement  Miniatryc  Apd 
t&$  is  the  manner  in  which  the  rege* 
Deration  of  the  empire  has  restored  the 
confidencie  of  the  people  m  the  Com- 
mons* House  of  Parliament,  and  the 


Tbo  Miaiitry  raigMdl  m  A  twdf  «a 
the  5th  of  May  last,  m  eeoeeqiieBee  of 
baviDf  been  left  in  a  Bajority  of  oog 
jfse  upon  the  Jamaica  qoortioo,  upon 
the  express  admissioQ  of  Lord  Mm 
Russell  in  the  Hoose  of  Gommansb 
and  Lord  Melbourne  in  the  House  d 
Lords,  that  they  felt  tiieyiW  nolfoi. 
$e$s  the  confidence  of  ekher  Hooee  of 
P^liament  Here,  then,  is  the  be* 
possible  evidence  that  the  Ministry  do 
not,  in  their  own  opinion,  possess  tiie 
confidence  of  the  nation,  viz.  their  own 
dehberete  words,  that  they  were  coo- 
vhiced  they  did  not  do  so,  and  their 
own  deh^erate  acu  testifying  the  real- 
ty of  that  convictku. 

Has,  then,  the  Government  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Member  for  all  Ireland 
and  his  Popish  Tail?  Let  his  ofwn 
words  form  the  answer.  He  has  toM 
us,  not  once,  but  hundreds  of  times, 
that  they  are  ««base,  bloody,  and 
brutal  Whigs;"  that  their  govern- 
ment  is  worse  than  even  that  of  the 
Tories;  that  he  only  supports  them 
because  be  contrives  to  sqoeeie  mstal- 
ments  of  concession  out  of  their  bands ; 
that  he  well  knows  that  England  is 
irrevocably  hostile  to  the  interests  of 
Ireland;  and  that  on  that  account  he 
will  never  to  his  dying  day  cease  to  agi. 
Ute  for  the  repeal  of  the.  Unioo.  And, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  be  has 
already  renewed,  the  repeal  agitation 
in  Dublin,  and  islaymg  the  foundation 
of  an  extended  agiution  on  that  sub- 
ject,  which  he  tdls  us  will  ere  long 
dismember  the  empire  as  eflfectually 


Ministry  whom  the  Reform,  tempest   as  a  similar  efibrt  carried  through  Ca- 


wafted  mto  power ! 

Of  whom,'then,  was  the  pudority  of 
twenty-ooe,  who  voted  for  Ministers 
composed  ?  Entirely  of  themselves,  or 
of  0*ConnelI's  Tail.  If  you  deduct  the 

eight-and-thirty  placemen,  who  were    ^^ 

voting  for  their  own  oflBces,  there  will   peculiarly  characteristic  of  confidence 
remam  a       •     -     ' '-  "--  ■••  ^— ^ ' — 


tholic  emancipation.  Here,  then,  we 
have  the  best  possible  evidence  that 
(yComiell  and  the  Popish  Tail  h^ve 
no  confidence  in  Ministen,  vis.  his 
own  words,  that  they  are  **bas^ 
bloody,  and  brutal"— exwesrions  not 


majority 


of  srverUem  for  Sir 


the  forty-two  Catholic  members  for 
Ireland,  returned  by  O'Connell,  you 
make  the  i^me  deduction,  there  re- 
mains a  majority  of  twerdy^four  who 
declared  that  they  had  no  confidence 


—and  his  own  strenuous  deeds,  caksn- 
lated  to  withdraw  himself  his  suppoit- 
ers,  wad  country,  for  ever  from  their 
government. 

And  so  much  for  the  canfidmice 
which  th€^  own  darting  Reform  House 
of  Commow  has  in  Uie  Govemment 


in  the  Ministry.     Had,  then,  either  of  as  at  present  ecmitituted,  and  the  real 

these  classes  who  composed  the  majo-  motives  by  which  the  nujointy  of  twenty- 

rity,  the  Ministry  themselves,  or  O'-  one  who  support  them  are,  by  their  own 

Connell's  Popish  Tail,  any  confidence  admission,  actuated*     If^  then.  Pariia* 

whatever  in  the  present  Administra-  ment  as  a  whole  has  no  confidence  in 

tion  ?  *  Their  own  acts  and  words  will  them,  have  any  particular  class  or  in* 

furnish  the  best  a^wer  to  the  question.  terestintheoommtifafythatoonfideDce; 
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or  IB  there  any  one  section  of  the  com- 
fmmitj  who  reaJly,  and  saicerely*  think 
that  their  ioterests  may  be  safely  ia- 
trasted  to  their  keeping  ? 

Do  the  Conservatives  trust  them  1 
This  qnestion  hardly  needs  an  answer. 
If  it  did,  it  would  be  decisively  replied 
to  in  the  minority  of .  808,  including 
pairs,  who  voted  against  them  in  the 
late  division.  Ada  it  ia  the  constant 
corapiaiDt  of  the  Ministry  and  their 
few  remaining  partisans  in  the  preset 
that  they  have  for  years  been  the  sob- 
ject  of  a*  relentless  and  systematic  op- 
position from  the  Toriefs  unparalleled 
even  in  the  long  annals  of  British  tac- 


Have  they  the  confidence  of  the 
House  Of  Peera  and  the  aristocracy  t 
This  question  is  easily  answered. 
There  ie  a  nu^ority  of  ninety-ooe,- 
wfaich  has  been  more  than  once  re- 
corded againpt  them  in  that  assembly, 
■otwithaiumdibg  the  creation  of  no 
leas  than  -fifty-two  peers  m  the  short 
ifMiee  of  nine  years^  or  more  than 
double  the  number  that  ever  were 
eneated  in  a  similar  pc^od  before  bv 
aiiy  Tory  administratioD.  Indeed, 
so  fax  from  pretending  that  they  pes. 
sesB  the  confidence  of  the  Upper 
Houae,  it  is  the  unceasing  ooropiaint 
of-  Ifinisters  that  they  are  exposed  to 
the  utmost  difficulty  in  maintainmg 
their  ground  there ;  and  they  expressly 
admitted  that  the  carrying  of  Lord 
Roden's  motion  lor  an  inquiij  into 
the  administratioQ  of  jqsCice  m  Ive-* 
knd,  was  feh  by  them  to/be  a  direct 
vole  of  ceflbure  upoo  their  own  con* 
duct 

Have  Govemlnent  the  confldenoe 
d'the  landed  proprietors?  This,  too, 
is  at  <mce  answered  by  the  d^cinve 
m^mty  ofnme  hundred  and  ninety 
in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament, 
against  the  now  hardly^dieguised  pro^ 
JMtofabolishmgtheCom-Lawa  This 
project,  indeed,  Lord  Melbourne,  m 
the  Upper  House,  justly  styled  •<  the 
nwat  insane  that  ever  yet  entered  into 
liw  mmd  of  man ;"  but,  netwifth* 
itanding  this,  a  large  pr(^K)ition  of 
the  Cabinet  membm  in  the  Lower 
House  not  only  strenuoudiy .  argued 
fcr  it  in  PaHiament,  but  vigorouBly 
jgftale  for  then*  total  repeal,  by  striv- 
Qg'to  move  the  gigantic  masses  in 
the  groat  towns;  and  Mr.  Poi^ett 
Thompson,  the  member  for  Man- 
cheater,  as  a  reward  for  his  long 
uA  great  services  in  that  career  of 


Anti-Com-Law  agitation,  ba#  been  re- 
cently  rewarded  by  the  Governor- 
Generalship  of  North  America.  And 
if  anv  further  proof  were  required,  it 
would  be  found  in  the  .^t,  that  no  less 
than  ninety-four  coimty  members  4n 
England  alone  voted  against  Ministers, 
and  only  forty-four  with  them,  on  the 
late  division ;  while  even  in  Scotland, 
a  majority  of  the  county  members  who 
voted  agaiml  the  Admmistration  waa 
nineteen, .  and  kft  them  only  twelve. 
Indeed,  so  far  are  Ministers  themselves 
from  asserting  that  they  possess  tb^ 
confidence  of  the  landed  interest,  that 
it  is  their  constant  oompSaint  that 
they  do  not ;  And  that,  what  between 
Tory  parsone  and  Tory  squires,  it  has 
become  almost  impossible  to  contest 
with  advantage  a  Toty  seat  in  any 
county. 

Does  Government,  then,  possess  the 
confidence  of  the  oM  Whig  aristocracy 
of  that  great  party,  so  lon|r  celebrated 
in  fingush  history,  to  whioh^Fox  be- 
fcnged,  and  which  Burke  adorned,  and 
of  which  Lord  Grey,  when  they  came 
into  office,  in  18S0,  was  the  acknow- 
ledged head  1  Here,  also,  a  decisive 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  words  and 
actions  of  their  own  acknowledged 
leaders.  Not  only  have  the  noblest 
and  ablest  of  that  party  seceded  from 
thdr  ranks,  with  Lord  Staidey,  Sir 
James  Graham,  Lord  Ripon,  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  and  a  host  <^  otheraf 
but  a  great  part  of  wh^im  are  amonff 
their  most  oetermmed  and  powerfii 
oppoDeuts.  And  if  any  further  efvi- 
dence  were  wanting  on  this  head,  it 
has  been  furnished  by  the  admissioii 
and  acta  of  thd  son  and  represenUtive 
of  their  own  acknowledged  leader ;  for 
Loud  Howick  emphaticuly  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  late  de. 
bate,  that  be  resigned  his  office  in  the 
Administration  last  May,  because  he 
saw  clearly  that  Mmisters  were  not 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  downward 
progress  of  ttie  Movement,  andbecause 
be  saw  clearly,  that  •<  the  most  respect 
taUe  of  their  supporters  were,  everr 
week  or  month,  by  ones  or  twps,'' 
leaving  their  rahks,  and  slipping  over 
to  the  benches  of  Opposition.  After 
this  admission  from  the  son  of  the 
avowed  leaded  of  the  M  Whig  party, 
it  ie  imnecessary  to  say  more  as  to 
Government  as  at  present  constituted 
having  loet  the  interest  and  confidence 
of  that  party. 

Have  Ministen  the  confidence  of 
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the  oomAarckl  ckflfesl  So  far  ai 
coouuefciai  wealth  or  property  m  con. 
eemed,  unqueBtionably  they  have  not 
It  M  notorious,  that  at  least  three- 
iMirtha,  pfobably  four-fifthe,  of  the 
manu&ctoring  wealth  and  noperty  of 
the  conntty  ie  not  ool^  hoetile,  bcA  de^ 
eidedly  hostile,  to  their  measures ;  and 
that  u  a  majority  of  the  representa- 
tives  of  the  mercaotiie  towns  stiU  sap^ 
port  them,  it  is  becauM,  in  these  ooo. 
stitaencies,  the  men  wiho  have  no  pro*, 
perty  overbalance  tboae  who  have  any. 
Fortunatelv,  here  also,  facts  altogether 
decisive  of  the  question  put  the  matter 
beyond  a  doubt.  In  London,  the  great 
coomiercial  metropolis  of  .the  empire, 
the  customs  of  which  amoont  to  the 
sti^endooB  ism  of  twelve  miUioni 
a^jmr,  they  were  received,  bo  fw- 
ther  back  than  last'  November,  in 
the  annual  dmner  given  at  Guildhall, 
hj  the  liberal  functiobahes  of  the 
altf  to  the  leading  merchants  and 
bankere  of  all  parties,  but  ohie^t  of 
course,  to  Uiose  of  thebr  own  way  Of 
thinking,  with  such  a  pitiless  storm  of 
indignation,  that,  aceording  to  the  ad- 
ussion  of  their  own  jounmb^  the  like 
ef  it  was  never  before  witnessed  m 
English  history.  Liverpool,  the  second 
greatest  commercial  town  in  Great 
Britain,  whose  easterns  amount  to 
£4,500^000  a-year,  has  actaaUy  torn- 
ad  the  corner,  and  returned  two  stanch 
Conservatives  to  Parliament;  while 
in  Glasgow,  the  most  magnificent  ban- 
foet  ever  witnessed  in  modem  £»- 
vepe  was  given  by  fbur  tbonsand 
three^  hundred  gentlemen  of  vespeeta- 
bitity  to  Sir  Robert  Peel— and  a  ma^ 
jority  of  the  Reformed  Town  Oonndit 
elected  by  the  PafKamentary  oonsti- 
tnency,  is  composed  of  Conservative 
gentlemen. 

iBut,  in  foctr  it  is  hasdly  poasible  to 
take  up  a  newspaper  from  any  part  of 
the  cdOBtry,  in  which  evid^ice  will 
lot  be  found  of  the  utter  want  of  con- 
fidence which  even  the  hberal  portion 
of  the  mercantile  class-^^Bven  their 
most  str^Buons  liberal  supporteni 
have,  in  the  capacity  and  jodginent 
of  Ministers.  At  all.  the  meetings 
held  by  Mr.  Urquhut,  to  discuss 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  com- 

Sr,  at  Newcastle,  at  Glasgow,  and 
ancbester,  the  strongest  condem- 
nation of  the  mercantile  conduct 
of  Goverttment  was  pronoonced  by 
their  own  most  decided  pditical  par- 
It  did  not  la^iiire  their  ^ 


[Manfa, 


sive  aequidscence  in  the  blockade  ef 
Mexico  and  Buenos  Ayres,  so  crueHy 
detrimental  to  BHtish  interests,  or  of 
their  late  disgracefol  and  mesrplicable 
supineness  in  reigard  to  the  Cbineee 
disaster,  to  convince  the  whole  mer- 
cantile world,  of  whatever  shade  ef 
p(ditical  opinions,  that  their  intereeto 
never  were  intrasled  to  such  incapable 
hands.  This  is  matter  of  universal  no- 
toriety throvq^hoot  the  eraphe — there  is 
not  a  liberal  merchant  in  the  United 
Kingdom  who  does  not  know  that  it  is 
the  case,  and  hardly  one  that  will  not, 
in  the  confidence  of  private  friendrinp^ 
admit  that  it  is  se. 

Have  Ministers,  then,  the  confidence 
of  the  operatives  and  the  Chartistib 
since  they  have  lost  that  ef  every  ether 
interest  m  the  communityl  The  iiw 
soneotion  at  Newport— the  flames  of 
Birmingham— the  hardly  suppressei 
conflagnujon  of  Sheffield— the  at- 
tempts at  burning  of  the  metropolis 
itse^  are  a  sufficTent  answer  lo  the 
^nestion.  In  truth,  if  there  is  any  one 
dasB  in  society  more  than  another  te 
whom  ih&  preMNit  Gkwemment  are  an 
ol^ect  of  tOter  Mtorrmee^  it  i^  the 
ChMtists ;  and  the  strei^th  of  tfaia 
feelmg  of  abhoirence  itself  has  been 
one  great  cause  of  the  finread  ef 
Chartism.  The  hnjgnage  imh  wkicli 
their  oralors  and  joomls  eonetandy 
assail  the  conduct  of  MinisierB  is  soeh, 
that  we  never  have,  and  never  wiB, 
pollute  our  pages  with  it  It  is  not 
surprising,  however  much  it  «  to  to 
hnmite^  th^  they  sheiid  have  ^tten 
intotheee  eatpieosions  of  latagnaj|e  and 
conduct.  In  thehr  case,  the  violeooa 
ef  party  has  been  inflanwd  with  iiie 
vhrdeDce  of  ^teppomtment  The 
Chartists  say,  that  they  have  not  only 
been  disappointed  by  the  Ifinistry,  fa«t 
deceived.  They  foel  that  they  have 
been  made  the  mere  instruments  far  the 
ambitious  designs  of  others,  and  tfaat^ 
when  their  passions  and  ezpectationB 
had  suited  the  purposes  ef  the  aiAhoia 
ef  the  Movement,  diey  were  thrown 
aside  as  nseieas.  Thence  the  rise  and 
vnnlenoe  ef  Cfaartinn,  and  the  awM 
foct,  not  only  of  nifiions  of  the  eoromv- 
nity  being  united  m  support  of  an  abso- 
hite  denKJCiatic  form  of  government, 
but  ef  hundreds  ef  thousands  bdof 
leagued  together  in  an  infernal  conspi- 
racy for  tbedestnictiQnoflifeandiao- 

if  tbe'One  extreme  of  eooiety— that 
oft  " 
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iMBtOe  to  MywtaiB,  is  the  onxMite  of  Ministen— of  tint  tmtll  aoetion  of 
extreme— -that  of  the  leaLrned,  the  the  I^ber^  party  which  they  have,  mrr 
thoughtful,  and  the  meditative— 'better   exceUetwe^  in  a  manner  appropriated  to 


ijapoeed  to  their  support  1  Are  the 
dergy*  the  univerBities,  the  learned 
pn^eeions,  more  favourable  to  them 
than  the  incendiaries  of  the  BuU-riog, 
or  the  conspirators  of  Newport  ?  Con- 
fe»edly  the^  ar^,  if  possible,  still  .more 
hostile;  though  their  host^i^,  found- 
ed on  deeper  feeling,  and  based  on 
nobler  priiHiiple,  is  more  measured  in 
its  expression.  The  iiact  of  the  whole 
umversity  members  being  returned  by 
the  Conservative  interests,  by  immense 
mftjorities^  and  of  the  established  cler- 
gy being  everywhere,  notwithstanding 
all  the  influence-  of  Grovernment,  in 
decided    hostility   to  them,   ^  but  a 

Sht  indication  of  the  all  but  univer- 
and  profound  feeling  of  indignation 
which  pervades  all  the  highly  educat- 
ed claoocfl  at  the  reckless  and  unprin- 
cipled system  which  Government  have 
kr  ten  years  pursued*  All  the  influ- 
ence of  Ministers,  and  of  the  Whig 
biBhops  whom  they  have  appointed, 
bae  been  unable  to  prevent  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Church  from 
leeeltttely  opposing  their  ,  principles ; 
and  all  the  mnlti] 
and 


themselvesi  We  have  no  wish  tostaio 
the  pages  of  honest  independent  waiv 
fare  ettber  by  the  application  of  sack 
epithets,  or  the  iinputatioa  of  such 
motives. 

Are  the  coloniee  more  &voarable  to 
the  CJovemment  &s  at  present  consti.^ 
tuted?  Let  Canada  answer,  which 
has  twice  broken  out  into  a  fierce  and 
£ital  revolt,  without  material  griev* 
ances  of  any  kind,  or  any  peculiar 
cause  to  have  inflamed  the  present 
frightfol  spirit  of  discontent,  but  the 
supercilious  haughtiness  of  the  Colo- 
nial OfQee,  and  the  total  disregard  by 
Government  of  all  the  interests  and 
remonstrances  of  the  oolooists.  Let 
the  West  Indies  answer,  whose-  dis- 
contents, arisirtt^  from  their  protFaoted 
injuries  and  surorings,  b&^e  long  been 
so  excessive,  that  nothing  but  the  state 
of  impotence  to  which  they  have  been 
reduced  by  ten  years  of  Whig  legisli^ 
tioh,  has  prevented  them  from  break- 
ing out  into  open  revolt.  The  Cape  of 
Grood  Hope,  Australia,  the  Mauritius, 
are  all  convulsed  with  grievances  of 
tion  of  commis- '  thehr  own,  for  which  they  can  get  no 
Whig  legal  jobs,  redress  from  Government,  and  which 
has  been  unable  to  hinder  an  over^  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  discon- 
whelming  majority  of  the  bar,  both  in  tent  which,  when  thev  become  more 
England  aiul  Scotland,  from  passing  powerful,  will  assuredly  cauzo  them 
Ofertothe  Conservative  ranks.  De.  to  break  ofi^  from  the  empire.  The 
CMive  evidence  of  this  has  recently  East  India  merchants  are  perfectly 
been  aflSvded  by  the  strong  language  frantic  at  the  enormous  confiscation  of 
m^which  the  petition  was  drawn,  signed   their  property  which  has  taken  plaoe 


by  five  hundred  and  fifty  barristers,  for 
the  liberatiMi  of  the  Sheriflb  of  Middle- 
sex, imprisoned  by  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 
Destitute  of  support.  fhMQ  any  other 


in  the  Chinesd  Seas,  and  the  lihpar* 
donable  tardiness  of  Government 
either  to  assert  the  dignity  of  the  em- 
pire or  prepare  the  means  of  resist* 
ancer    It  is  notorious  that  «icb  was 


interest  in  the  community  pr  class  of  the  discontent  excited  in  the  Indiaa 

politicians,  it  n^  perhaps  be  said  that  army  by  the  Whig  cry  for  economy, 

the  oonduct  of  Aunisters  is  at  lea^t  ap*  and  t^e  ruinous  consequences  of  the 

oroved  by   their   stanch  friends,   the  reductions  of  Lord  William  Bentinbk, 


W  ttadlcals.  Let  the  sentiments  of 
tins  section,  of  which  Mr.  Wakley  and 
Bir^  Ward  are  the  representatives,  be 
judged  <Mf  by  their  woras.  The  former 
of  these  gentlemen  said  last  autumn, 
that  **  the  conduct  of  Ministers  had 
eiAiled  one  universal  feeling  through- 
out tlie  country,  which  was  that  of 
disgust ;"  while  the  latter,  in  his  ad- 
dMs  to  his  constituents  in  Sheffield* 
stigmatised  in  yet  stronger  terms  the 
depth  of  political  baseness  to  which 
they  had  descended.  Observe,  we  use 
thelangoage  of  the  itrmigeMl  aipportert 


that  it  shook  our  Indian  empire  to  its 
foundation,  and  excited  a  s[Mrit  of  dis- 
content in  the  East  which  provoked 
the  intrigues  of  Russia  for  our  sup- 
pressioo,  and  rendered  unavoidable 
the  perilous  chances  of  the  Afl|fhan. 
istan  expedition.  Even*  the  Ionian 
Islands  have  evinced  such  a  refractory 
spirit,  that  the  Lord  High  Commie, 
sioner  was  obliged  suddenly  to  dissohre 
the  House  of  lUpresentatives ;  and  the 
Maltese  became  so  obstreperous,  tf^tt 
the  (governor  of  the  Island  was  obliged 
to  suspend  altogether  the  liberty  of 
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the  press.  In  short,  one  of  the  Ctbi- 
net  correctly  described  the  condition  of 
the  colonies  after  nine  years  of  Whig 
government,  when  he  said  that  Helu 
goUmd  was  the  ordy  colony  we  had 
which  was  in  a  state  of  quiescence. 

Nor  is  it  surprising  that  there 
should  be  such  an  universal  feeling  of 
contempt  lor  the  Whig  Government 
through  evoiy  I^rty,  interest,  and  co- 
lony of  the  British  empire.  There  is 
not  one  of  them  which  has  not  in  turn 
been  sacrificed  by  them  to  the  Moloch 
of  mob- popularity,  or  the  cravings  of 
revolutionary  passion.  The  aristo- 
cracy they  have  bereaved  of  their  just 
and  necessary  influence  in  the  state, 
and  in  lieu  of  the  ancient,  self-poised, 
and  admirably  adjusted  British  con- 
stitution, substituted  a  strange  com- 
pound of  royalty  and  democracy, 
checked  by  an  aristocratic  veto,  which 
they  themselves  confers  is  incapable  of 
carrying  on  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try, and  under  the  government  of 
which,  useful  legislation  has  for  the 
last  five  years,  by  the  admission  of 
all  parties,  been  brought  to  an  abso- 
lute  stand-still.  They  have  taken 
every  opportunity  of  degrading  and 
insulting  the  Church,  not  merely  by 
strenuously  resisting  every  attempt  at 
its  enlargement  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  increase,  enormous  spiritual  des- 
titution, and  fearful  augmentation  of 
crime  among  the  people ;  not  merely 
by  taking  part  on  every  occasion,  both 
in  and  out  of  Parliament,  with  its  ene- 
mies  and  roaligneis ;  not  merely  by 
supporting  with  the  wfiole  weight  of 
Government  a  scheme  of  education 
avowedly  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
confounding  religious  truth  with 
fidsehbod,  obliteratmp;  all  the  old 
landmarks  on  the  subject,  and  leaving 
no  possibility  of  avoiding  the  infer- 
ence, that  their  principles  are,  in  the 
words  of  Gibbon,  that  to  the  <*  vulgar 
all  religions  are  equally  true,  to  the 
philosopher  all  equally  felse,  and  to 
the  legislator  all  equally  useful ;"  but 
by  having  attacked  religion  in  its  very 
cradle,  and  social  happiness  in  its 
birthplace,  they  have  not  only  made  no 
attempts  to  check,  or  discourage,  the 
abominable  licentious  sect  who  have 
recently  made  such  progress  throufrh 
the  land  under  the  name  of  SociaU 


ists^  whose  leading  princi  pie  is  thfc 
irresponsibility  of  all  men  for  crime, 
whose  leading  maxim  the  division  of 
all  property,  and  leading  passion  the 
promiscuous  concubinage  of  all  men 
with  all  women  ;  but  they  have  actu- 
ally gone  the  length  of  patronizing  and 
promoting  this  very  sect,  whose  tenets 
are  too  well  calculated  to  inflame  the 
human  heart,  ever  to  want  numerooi 
and  active  supporters  in  every  high, 
ly  civilized  and  corrupted  society. 
Their  avowed  head  was  ushered  m- 
to  the  presence  of  the  Queen  by 
the*  Prime  Minister,  to  present  an 
address  to  the  Virgin  Princess  from 
this  band  of  ^rational  religion- 
ists ;"  while  a  leading  member  of 
the  fhiternity  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Home  Secretary  to  the  important 
and  responsible  situation  of  Registrar 
of  Marriages  at  Birmingham.  Is  it 
surprising  that  a  Government  evincii^ 
such  a  total  disre^rd  not  merely  S 
that  fi&ith  which  has  hitherto  proved 
the  blessing  and  salvation  of-  the  em- 
pire,  but  of  those  institutions  which  aU 
nations,  even  the  most  barbarous  and 
uncivilized,  have  invariably  regarded 
as  the  bond 'and  cement  of  society, 
should  have  awakened  the  most  intense 
feelings  '  of  alarin,  -not  merely  aoKMif 
all  persons  attached  to  the  Chorch  <x 
their  fathers,  but  all  who  feel  an  interest 
in  the  purity  of  manners,  the  salvation 
of  property,  or  the  existence  of  their 
country  1 

Turn  to  the  landholders.  Have 
they  any  more  reason  to  feel  confi- 
dence  in  the  Ministry  who  have  now 
for  above  nine  years  swayed  the  seep-' 
tre  of  the  British  empire?  Truly,  if 
they  measure  their  attachment  to^  or 
interest  in  their  welfere,  by  then- deeds, 
they  have  little  cause  to  repose  with 
confidence  on  their  exertions.  Not 
only'  has  the  land  been  despoited,  by 
their  organic  change  in  the  constiUu 
tion,  ofits  just  share  in  the  direction 
of  government,  by  ^ving  364  mem- 
bers to  the  boroughs  m  Great  Britahi, 
while  the  counties  have  only  1B9,  be- 
ing nearly  two  to  one,  although  tlie 
annual- produce  of  the  land  is  nearly 
double  that  of  the  whole  commerce 
and  manufactures  of  the  united  king- 
dom put  together,  and  the  hands  era- 
ployed  in  agriculture*  are  more  nume- 


•  Produce  of  agriculture  in  all  its  branches, 
Of  manufactures  in  aU  their  branches, 


L^B,000,000 
148.000.UDO 
— Pe6rer*s  SUtt^sL  Tables,  35a 
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ron  t^an  thote  eapl<qrod  in  mana- 
fictores;  bat  on  every  ocpcamon  on 
which  it  was  poaaible  to  show  a  pre- 
imnoe,  they  have  evinced  their  predL 
lection  for  the  urban  masses  in  pre- 
ference to  the  rural  interests.  They 
Intve  left  the  Cam-Laws  anopenfueg* 
tkm;  and  every  bodjr  knows  what 
open  questions  mean— it  is  leaving  l&s 
door  open  io  let  the  tpoUer  come  tn. 
The  agricultural  interest  of  the  era* 
pile,  therefore,  have  oood  cause  for 
the  decided  hostility  which  they  have 
evinced  to  our  present  rulers ;  for 
they  first  forced  upon  them — by  push- 
iDff  the  nation,  as  they  now  themselves 
annit,  to  the  very  vem  of  insanity—.  - 
a  coDstitation  which  md  not  give  them 
afaalf  of  the  weight  in  the  lemlatnre 
to  which  they  were  entitled  by  theu: 
nomben,  nor  a  fourth  of  what  was 
doe  to  them  bv  then*  annual  addition 
to^eral  wealth ;  |ind  they  are  now  > 
tiding  advantage  of  the  power  thus 
uqaslly  confemd  upon  their  oppo.. 
oeirtSyto  leave  their  dearest  interests 
in  jeopaidy,  and  dqMse  them  to- the 
inminent  hazard  of  having  a  vast  le- 
giflbtive  chanse  thrust  upon  them, 
which  ayowecUy  wiU  throw  a  third  of 
the  lands  of  the  kingdom  out  of  cuk 
tivatkm,  and  reduce  half  the  land- 
holders to  a  state  of  bankruptcy. 

Ncr  can  the  British  landholders,  in 
theinunment  baaard  to  which  they  are 
BOW  exposed,  lay  the  flattering;  anc 
tion  to  their  soids,  that  oo  occasion  of 
the  division  on  the  Corn-Laws  they 
bad  an  overwheknin^  jnajoritv  in  their 
^vour,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  sup^ 
pose  that  ai^  govemuent  could  be  so 
.  utterly  reckless  and  insane  as  to  lay 
their  suiddal  hands  on  the  first  and 
oaatest  interest  of  the  empne^  They 
Wo  only  to  look  at  the  West  Indies, 
and  there  they  will  behold  what  may 
be- done,  even  against  a  ooce-over- 
wh^raing  majori^  in  Parliammt,  by 
the  persevering  efimrts  of  a  single  party, 
acting  on  the  genetons  though  d^uded 


feelings  of  the  urban  masses.  From 
the  accounts  now  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  given  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Co2oit«s2  Magmxim^  it  appears  that 
the  produce  of  the  West  Imlia  islands 
has  fiaUen  off,  since  the  emancipation 
question  was  agitated,  considerably 
above  A  TBptD  ;  and  as  the  year  1886 
was  the  one  in  which  the  idleness  con- 
sequent on  total  emancipation  first 
commenced,  and  sugar-canes  require 
two  years  to  come  to  maturity,  it  may 
with  confidence  be  anticipated,  that 
next  year  the  dedication  'will  be  at 
least  a  half.  As  this  is  a  matter  of  the 
very  highest  importance,  and  in  which 
the  authentic  evklence  ot  the  efibcts  of 
Negro  emancipation  has  for  the  first 
time  become  apparent,  we  tnake  no 
^po'ogy  ^^  ^eif  insertion  in  this 
place. 
D^iveries  of  Sugar  and  Rum  from 

ihe   West  Iru&s   htio  (he    British 

Islands : 


te 

Rum. 
Puncheon  t 

1829, 

271,700 

61,700 

^1830, 

259,^00 

58,800 

■1831, 

266,600 

71,800 

1834, 

Emancipation 
230,350 

passed. 

1835, 

■     48,700 

1836, 

225,850 

44,750 

1837, 

.    204,150 

4iaoo 

1838, 

228,300 

42,900 

1839, 

179,800 

.     43,400* 

Thus  it  distinctly  appears  that  sugar 
and  rum,  the  staple  protkice  of  the 
West  Indies,  has  &llen  off  just  a  third 
since  the  Emancipation  Bill  passed ;  • 
and  as  it  is  only  next  year  that  the 
great  eiect  of  the  idleoess  consequiNit 
on  the  total  eroanoipatioB  of  1838  wfll 
appear,  it  mav  with  confidence  be  ez*. 
pected  that  then  the  defalcation  wiH 
be  a  half»  Now,  the  average  valne  of 
West  India  prednoe  before  the  eman- 
cipation vras  £22,000,000  yearly ;  con- 
sequently a  loss  of  above  j&7,00ft000 
a-year  has  ah'eady   been  infficted  by 


AgrieoltBial  families  hi  1831,  Gfeat  Britato, 
Iieland,  .... 


Total  agricultund, 

Manofkcturing  fkmiUes,  Oi^t  Britain,  fai  1631, 
Iieiattd, 


961,134 
884,339 

1^846.473 

1,434,873 
258,673 


Total  aanuft«toring,  l,6iB7,545 

'^Portef'9  Prognes  of  ike  JVoMh  1. 57,69. 
•  Golottial  Uagagim,  K^.  U.  378,^79. 
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the  Liberal  Bimiitiy  on  the  West  India' 
proprietore,  which  neitt  year  will  be 
j£ll,00O»000anni]ally.  Thustbe  whole 
compeDBatioQ  they  received,  which  was 
not  at  the  time  half  the  value  of  the  ne- 
gro property  they  lo«t,  was  not  equal  to 
two  years'  loss  inflicted  on  them  by  the 
difference  between  free  ai|d  compul- 
sory Negro  labour.  This  memorable 
example  of  successful  spoliation  should 
always  be  in  the  view  of  the  British 
landholders  in  estimating  the  way  m 
which  a  ^roat  agricultural  interest 
may  be  eTOctually  destroyed  by  the 
efforts  of  the  urban  masses,  urged  on 
by  political  agitation  in  the  dominant 
island  of  Great  Britam  ;  and  unques- 
tionably, if  the  Corn-Law  abolition  is 
carried,  at'  least  a  third  will  be  cut  off 
fiom  the  produce  of  British  agricul- 
ture, or  aoove  eighty  millwru  u^year 
from  the  income  of  Uvb  British  empire. 
Has  Canada  any  reason  to  repose 
more  confidence  in  the  present  Minis- 
try than  the  West  India  proprietors, 
who  have  been  the  victims  of  this 
.  unparalleled  spoliation  1  Truly,  when 
the  statistical  documents  come  in  to 
establish  the  consequences  of  their  ac- 
tions in  that  unhappy  colony,  it  may 
with  confidence  be  expected^  that 
losses  fully  as  great  as  those  already 
sustained  by  the  West  India  interest, 
will  be  proved  to  have  resulted  from 
the  mischievous  .efiects  of  Whig  ma- 
nagement and  government  on  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  the 
mean  time,  two  great  sources  of  Ca- 
nadian prosperity  have  been  almost 
dried  up  by  the  Liberal  Government 
It  appears  from  the  official  accounts 
of  emigration  published,  that  the  num- 
ber of  British  subjects  who  landed  at 
Quebec  tmd  Montreal  in  the  year 
Itid7,  preGedin|r  the  insurrection,  was 
28(340 ;  and  m  the  following  year 
2100  !  Thus  the  stream— the  prolific 
goMen  stream— of  emiff ration,  which 
was  flowing  with  so  rich  a  current  to 
the  shores  of  North  America,  has 
been  almost  enth^ly  turned  aside  by 
thaftktal  insurrection ;  and  as  it  has 
now  been  diveKed  to  New  Zealand 
and  Australia,  it  is  all  but  certain 
that  the  4obs  thus  incurred  has  been 
rendered  inreparable.  The  diminu- 
tion of  a  third  in  the  produce  of  the 
West  Indies  has,  to  a  proportional 
extent,  reduced,  of  course,  the  lumber 
trade  coastwise  to  those  islaDds,  which 
hitherto  has  been  a  staple  branch  of 
Canadian   industry ;    while  the   re- 


maining source  of  their  propertr, 
the  wwnI  trade  to  Britain,  is  openq^ 
threatened  with  destruction  by  the 
equalization  of  the  duty  on  Baltic  and 
Canadian  timbo'.  To  show  the  people 
of  that  c(dooy  how  much  they  have 
that  great  change  at  heart,  and  to 
prepare  them,  it  must  be  supposed,  in 
some  degree,  for  its  speedy  announce- 
ment^  they  have  made  Mr.  Poulett 
Thompson  Governor-General  of  the 
North  American  provinces  ;  a  gentle- 
man long  connected,  it  is  well  known, 
with  the  Baltic  trade,  and  who  has  uni- 
formly advocated  with  as  much  eneisy 
the  equalization  of  the  duties  on  fo- 
reign and  Canadian  timber  as  the  to- 
tal withdrawing  of  the  Corn-Law 
protectioD  from  tlie  British  &rmer. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  having  had  two 
fearful  insurrections  breaking  forth  in 
their  once  peaceable  and  happy  terri^ 
toryf  and  seeing  their  frontier  every 
where  threatened  and  ravaiped  by 
American  sympathizers,  the  mbabit- 
ants  of  the  Bruish  province  in  North 
America  find  themselves  soddeely 
defurived  of  the  prolific  and  enriching 
stream  of  British  emigration,  strij^ed 
of  a  third  of  then:  tim^r  trade  to  the 
.West  Indies,  and  threatened  wkh  a 
total  ioss  of  the  grand  artery  of  their 
prosperity— the  export  of  tneir  timber 
on  the  &vourable  duties  adequate  to 
compensate  the  remoteness  of  their 
situation  to  the  British  empire. 

All  these  dreadful  evils  the  Cana- 
dians charge,  and  rightly  char]^  to 
the  account  of  the  present  Mmtttiy 
of  Great  Britain.  It  was  they  who,  l^ 
first  exciting  when  in  of^Msition  the 
senseless  aiMl  premature  cry  for  Ne^ 
freedom,  rendered  the  public  mind 
absdutelv-  insane  on  the  subject ;  and 
aiterwards,  as  Mmisters,  in  1834  car- 
ried through  the  awful  measure  or  geo- 
eral  emai£ipation  of  men  utterly  unfit 
for  freedom  ;  and  a^ain,  in  1838,  for- 
ced on  the  West  India  proprietors  the 
immediate  termination  of  the  appren- 
ticeship, even  a  year  before  the 
short  period  allowed  by  the  contract 
of  18^  for  its  termination.  It  was 
they  who,  by  promoting  sedition,  pa- 
tronizing agitation,  dallying  with  trea- 
son, and  evincing  imbecihty  in  com- 
mand»  for  years  before  the  insurrection 
broke  out,  rendered  rebellion  inevitable 
in  the  North  American  provinces ; 
and  it  was  they  who,  by  reducing  the 
nrilK^  force  m  North  America,  when 
they  knew  or  sfaonkl  have  known  that 
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general  T6flMtance  was  oi|raDiEiiig  ^ 
the  lower  province,  to  tlnee  thousand 
fire  hundred  men,  both  provoked 
rebeUko,  paralysed  resistanice,  and 
brouffht  the  existence  of  oar  empire 
in  North  America  to  depend  on  the 
accidental  mildness  of  the  season, 
wfaicb,  contrary  to  all  foriner  experi- 
.  ence,  enabled  reinforcements  to  reach 
the  capital  trom  the  coast  in  the  depth 
of  winter.  It  is  the  liberal  ministry  n  ho 
bare  deprived  them,  by  their  monstrons 
legislation  in  the  West  Indies,  of  neaiiy 
a  half  of  their  hnnber  trade ;  it  is  the  pa^ 
nic  which  the  rebeUion  which  their  dis- 
regard c€  all  rational  principles  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  North  American  pro- 
vinces  necessarilv  produced,  which  has 
tmrned  aside,  (nrobably  for  ever,  the  fo- 
tiiiki^  stream  of  British  emieradoo : 
and  itis  their  culpable  tod  bUncTsobser- 
vieace  to  the  mtes  masses,  and  the  ciy 
for  cheap  wood  at  home,  which  now 
threatens  them  with  the  loss  of  the  only 
remaining  somoe  of  tiieir  prosperity, 
the  timber  trade  with  Gkeat  Britain. 
Tndy,  it  is  not  sivpising  that  the  Bri- 
tisfa  race  in  Canaoa  have  need  of  all 
their  hereditary  loyalty  to  withsund 
-such  nsie  shocks  to  their  feelmgs  and 
•  their  interests;  aoid  that  that  noble 
colony,  an  empire  in  the  cradle,  witb  ite 
six  hundred  tboDSand  tons  of  sh^tphi^, 
and  boBBdlesB  ultimate  blessings  to  Bn- 
tain,  hangs  by  a  thread  ftom  the  British 


The  Negro  race  of  Africa,  nnlnppi^, 
-era  not  represented  in  the  British  Pbt- 
ittneat,  save  by  the  members  for  the 
MMdovs  towiiB,whe  to  their  seitow 
have  cnised  them  by  their  psniei- 
oils  patronage,  and  raised  aU  the 
(hdusfve  erf  in  their  iiivaar*  Bnt 
if  they  had  soch  representatives, 
Mod  coold  give  vent  to  their  hel- 
xogBf  eaves,  load,  deep,  and  oni- 
'versal  woaM  be  uttered  by  them, 
the  men  whose  weak  com- 

ance  with  popular  dehmon  has 
"^t  on  them  the  hideous  and  nn. 
heard- of  calamities  which  now  afflict 
their  race.  By  the  admission  of  Mr. 
Clarkson,  the  humane  advocate  of 
the  abolition  of  the  S)ave*Trade,  the 
Negro  captives  who  now  aunoally 
cross  the  Attantic,  amount  to  the  stu- 
pendous number  of  Two  HinrnBSD 
Tbou8A1Q>,  or  double  the  number 
which  were  tranqiorted  across  when 


.  Wilberforee  began  his  eniigfatened  ef- 
forts to  stop  that  infernal  traffic,  and 
four  times  the  amount  of  those  who 
were  annuilJy  torn  from  their  homes 
when  Brissot  and  le§  Ami$  dee  Nairs^ 
in  1780,  origjmally  commenced  the 
a^:itation  at  Paris,  which  led  to  the 
frightfol  atrocities  of  the  St.  Domingo 
revolt.'^  This  awful  multipUcation  of 
capdvei^  this  heart-rendin|^  increase 
oi  suffering,  is  evidently  owmg  to  that 
monstrous  innovatiod,  which,  bte8tin|^ 
the  staHomny  negro  race  in  the  Bn- 
tiah  West .  hidia  Islands  with  indo- 
lence and  impotence,  has  left  the  gap 
thos  made  in  the  tropical  produo- 
tioos  of  the  globe,  to  be  filled  up  by 
foreign  slave-states,  and  the  foreign 
Om^trmde.  The  hundred  *  thousand 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  thir^  thoo^ 
sand  pantheons  of  rum,  by  which  the 
OToduoe  of  the  British  West  India  Is- 
lands has  been  diminished  by  Negro 
emancipatiourhas  given  so  prodigioas 
an  impetus  to  foreign  slave  sugar,  and 
the  foi«gn  riave-trade,  that  it  has 
more  than  doubled  inamoimt  within 
these  few  years ;  and  as  the  sugar  in 
oUr  islands  still  further  -declines,  and, 
as  has  occurred  in  ^t.  DomingOybecomee 
extmet,  k  will  ultimately  come  to  mo- 
nopobze  the  whole  sugar  market  of 
the  ^obe.  Thos,  this  fetal  chanffe 
has  at  once  destroyed  our  own  oob- 
nias,  where  the  Negroes  were  eompiu 
ratively  luppy*  ctpormooaiy  augment- 
ed the  foreign  slave-etates,  whore 
they  are  utterly  wretched,  and  doubled 
the  borran  of  Ifae  mid  p^nge,  and 
theslave^trMbe  thica^hoitt  the  globe! 
This  efibet  was  distmctly  foreseen-^it 
was  foretold  again  and  again,  during 
thr  emancipecioB  mania,  in  the  pages 
of  this  misoeBany ;  but  the  ministilr 
were  deaf  to  all  argument^-they  yield- 
ed to  their  masters,  who  oannot  err, 
the  urban  masses-^-and  these  have  been 
the  results  of  then:  obedience. 

Have  the  Bast  India  merehante  any 
better  reason  than  those  of  the  West 
Indies  to  feel  confidence  in  the  wisdom 
and  eneigy  of  the  Whig  Administra- 
tion Y  We  will  allow  the  holders  of  East 
India  Company  stock,  the  Bast  India 
Directors,  and  the  free  tradere  at  Bom. 
bay  to  answer  the<isestion.  Nev^,  per- 
hapi^  did  our  Indian  empire  go  throuff h 
so  periloii»  a  crisis,  as  on  occasion  of  th^ 
late  expedition  to  Af%hanistan.*-with 
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a  secret  hostile  leafoe  uniting  ahnost 
all  the  independent  Indian  princes  in 
their  rear,  Ruanan  intrigu^-oiganizing 
the  boBtility  of  the  Birmans  and  the 
.Nepaulese  on  their  frontier,  and  thirty 
thousand  men,  projected  a  thousand 
miles  from  their  magazines  and  their 
rsBources  into  the  heart  of  Asia,  in 
their  front.  The  fearful  perils  of  that 
-ciisis,  when  a  sin^e  check,  one  folse 
stepx  was  rum,  are  dearly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  timoroos  poucy  which 
has  on  ail  nrevkws  occssions  suc- 
oombed  to .  KcBsian  influence  •  in  the 
'East;  which  brought  then*  armies  to 
•Constantinople  aild  their,  fleets  to  Na- 
fanno ;  whicfa  abandoned  Persia  to 
their  anns  tnd  the  Erndne  to  their 
«mbitioo  ;  which  destroyed  the  British 
naval  force  at  Bombay^  and  nearly 
•halfedthe  miiitaiy  force  of  Hindostan, 
util  their  emissaries,  encouraged  by 
long  impumty,  had  oroised  the  Hima- 
laya barrier,  and  gave  us  no  means  of 
maintaining  ocsr  ^mpire  in  the  east, 
hot  by  the  enormous  cost,  and  not  yet 
tsmnnaced  perils,  of  the  Afllfhuwan 


3ut  what  shall  we  say  to  the  confi- 
dence which  tb6  Brilisfa  mercantile 
interest  in  the  East  tan  have  in  this 
Govemn^nt?  Was  there  ever  such 
a  disgrace  heard  oC-i-ever  such  a 
proof  ci  national  dqfvadation  evin- 
eed,  as  the  lale  camfisoatioa  of  Bri- 
tish property  m  Cbmal  We  do 
not  now  vinsh'  to  enter  into  the 
c^umqnestbn.  What  we  rest  upon 
is  the  deeisi«0  proo(  whidi  die  eon- 
doet  of  ^the<  Chinese  «a  this  noca- 
Mn  afibrds,  of  bow  completoly  the 
English  character,  once  so  renown- 
«d»  has  smik  in  the  eastern  worhi. 
The  Chinoso  the  roost  pacific  and 
nnwarfike  race  on  the  globe^have 
.ventured  to  impvison  the  represents- 
thre  of  (^reat  Britain,  and  confiscate 
four  millions  worth  of  British  property ! 
What  wonhl  the  sbsdes  of  Hawke 
and  Rodn^,  or  Blake  and  Nelson,  say 
to  such  an  indignity  1  The  Chinese, 
with  im|Hinity,  brave  the  British 
lion;  they  imtnison  our  merchants, 
%  in  iron  our  joaval  ^oflloers,  ^ut  out 
our  merchantmen  fn>m  their  harbouts, 
and  actoaUy  besiefs  ohr  frigates  with 
flotillas  of  junks !  TmlJrthiBis  tbeass 
giving  the  last  kich  to  the  dying  lion. 
;  L^  IMfooome  says  if  is  impc». 
sible  to  have  fleets  every  where,  and 
that  a  nation  possessing  a  commerce 
so  widely  spr^  as  Snglaod,  mwt  at 


some  points  find  its  merchantmen  un- 
protected \j  men  of  war«  Most  tme ; 
nut  did  it  never  occur  to  has  lordslup 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  hatiosjll 
cRASAcnB,  whitth  never  leaves  tte 
members  of  a  great  country,  and 
dirows  its  <Bgi9  round  the  unarmed 
peraon  of  the  humbtost  of  its  citiaeos? 
There  was  a  time  when,  in  Mr. 
Canniiig's  wcxds,  **  the  meanest  Eng- 
lishman could  not  walk  the  streets  of 
Paris  without  being  conodered  as  the 
compatriot  of  WeUingtoi>--as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  conuBimity  which  had 
humbled  France  and  rescued  Eo- 
rope."  Whither  are  those  days  fled  1 
What  has  heeooie  of  that  halo  of 
gk>ry?  The  .greatest  Englishman 
-eannot  nesr  walk  the  streets  a  Cantm 
without  being  reeled  and  msdtod, 
OBBprisoned  and  his  goods  confiscated. 
These  are  the  doings  of  the  Liberal 
Administration--of  the  successors  of 
Cannmg  and  WeUtngtoi^— of  the  men 
who  sought  power  raJy  to  abuse,  and 
retain  it  only  to  degrade  it ;  and  thus 
fat  has  mob-aaoendeiicy  paralysed  and 
nrostnted  the  once4iwnii  power  of 
England.  And  so  utterly  mprepaied 
were  our  improvident  nders  for  any 
disaster  of  the  kind,  that  they  had  no 
fnce  whatever  in  the  Chinese  seas 
oepable  of  assertrng  the  henottor  of  oar 
flag,  or  protecting  ue  vast  BMrcanlfle 
iateitets  there  at  stake.  The  CbiBess^ 
like  all  Asiatics,  were  provdrod  te 
insolence  by  the  proof  aflRwded  of  our 
imbecility';  a  'serious  oontest  is  now 
entailed  upon  the  enjMre^  desUiwliv'a 
mliketotbareveaneat  beme  and  the 
cemmercial  interests  ofthe  Bast,  wfaiob 
a  vigwous  demonstratioB  of  an  ade- 
qiate  fixne  at  the  cutset  weald  at  ooee 
have  prevented ;  and  now,  more  than 
ten  months  after  the  rupture  has  com. 
menced,  and  the  diggrace  been  inewk. 
red,  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  flt 
out  a  simgk  skipcfthe  Hne  or  frigate  at 
Pcrtsmooth  or  Plymouth,  to  avenge 
in  those  distant  seas  the  outraged  ho^ 
noMT  of  the  Britisb  flag  ! 

But,  in  troth,  the  evil  Itea  anieh 
deeper  than  is  generally  imagmed,  and 
the.  Liberal  partf  are  more  closdy 
womd  up  with  this  disgrace  and  dis- 
afltor  in  the  Chinese  empire  than  the 
pnbhe  hkB  yet  been  made  aware  o£ 
The  smuggling  of  ephun  is  the  pre- 
tonoe,  not  1  he  cause  ofthe  raptore.  The 
Celestial  ralers  care  much  too  little  for 
the  drugging  or  debasement  of  the  in- 
haMtaats  o?  a   small  corner  of  their 
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WMDMse  doDBuom,  to  huBnlfoir  it  a 
eeosidenible  portioB  of  Umif  ravemie, 
and  a  luge  bimncli  of  induitiy^  if  po. 
litical  eonsidevatioM  of  a  higher  kiad 
did  not  iDt«riiare  taronae  them  to  tiiis 
imwoBled  act  of  vigfoor.  It  ia  the 
opening  of  the  tradewhich  ia,  the  real 
cwMe  of  the  dieaater ;  it  ia  the  jealooBy 
of^he  Celestial  authenties  at  the  in- 
ereaaing  freqoao^  of  our  comiBercSal 
inteieovne  with  thehr  eobjeota  which 
haa  psDOipted  theih  to  each  a  nmAire. 
Every  one  practically  aeqaainted  with 
the  jealoae  and  irritable  character  of 
the  Ghineae,  and  the  extiacndaMfy 
vigilanee  and  praeaotiona  by  which 
akne  the  Oempaiiy'B  servants  were 
able  to  keep  on  flood  terms  wkh  them, 
predicted  when  Uie  trade  was  opened 
that  it  would  be  mined ;  and  that  the  . 
incessant  eflbrts  of  f»Wate  tradbm  to 
insinnate  their  goods  into  the  empiiey  . 
omitiary  to  the  general  pothej  of  the 
Government,  would  speedily  induce  a 
raptwe  which  would  prove  &tal  to 
the  whole  commercial  ii^ercoone. 
This  is,  accordingly,  exactly :  what  baa 
happened ;  and  it  is  the  jeakHisy  of  the 
Chineee  at  the  footmg  whioh  our  pri-^ 
vale  tradeia  were  ffetting  along  their 
coast  towns,  coupled  wilh  the  defence- 
less eouditioa  of  these  msidatedtradai>, . 
without  the  Company's  shield  around 
theni,  whichr  is  the  real  motive  fdr 
their  determinatton  ta  rid  themsetves 
of  our  presence.  Herein,  then,  lies . 
the  gross  UMlect,  the  culpable  impH^ 
wifmiee  of  yia  Liberal  Govemmsot; 
that  they  first  ursed  on,  in  defiance  of 
the  opinion  of  all  persons  practicaMy 
conversant  with  the  subject,  by  the 
damour  which  they  raised  in  the  frreat 
tovna  against  the  East  India  Goo^ 
paay'a  monopoly,  of  the  Chaa  trade,  . 
the  throwing  down  4he  whole  barriers 
.  which  had  hitherto  kept  matters  4}uiet 
in  the  Celestial  emph'e,  and  dcpnved 
the  commercial  interest  there  of  the 
name  and  the  protootioa,  :8o  redoubt- 
able in  the  East,  of  the  East  India 
Company ;  next  exposed  the  insolfded 
Bnbsh  free  traders,  naked  and  deteoee-  . 
less,  without  any  naval  fime  whatever 
to  protect  them,  to  the  insulta  and  oa* 
price  of  a  Jenlons  and  arhitcaiy  Asia-  : 
ti^€k)venimeat;  and,  hn  the  end,  were - 
found  so  utteriy  unprepared  for  aooa-  ^ 
test,  which  their  combined  rashoess  in  . 
innovatkm  and  neel%ence  in  pieoan- 
tion  had  rendered  unavoidabfe,  that 
ta  this  hour  not  a  single  fri^^ate  has 
been  able  to  sail  from  the  British  bar- 
86« 


boura  to  restore  the  eiedil  of  the  firi. 
tishflaginthe  Eastern  seas. 
'  But  this  prnved  hmbikty  of  Ports- 
laonth  and  Plymouth,  aftsr  three 
'  mootha'  hard  fadiour,  night  and  day,  to 
getoot  even  a  single. ship ef the hae 
and  conpie  cf  frigates  iot  the  Eastern 
Warfare^  suggests  materials  for  further 
and  still  more  important  considerations. 
Thkty  years  ago*  E^ngiand,  without 
raismr  the  blockade  of  a  smgle  har- 
bour from  the  North  Cape  to  Gibral- 
tar fitted  out  in  six  we^ks  thirty.nine 
sail  of  the  hne  and  for^  frigates  *for 
the  Walcheren  rapedition.  We  are 
always  told  in  PailnmenI,  jby  the  aup. 
porters  of  Miaisten^  that  the  navy  never 
was  in  so  goeda  conditnn  aavat  this 
moment;  that  it  ia  equal  to  an  en- 
counter with  any  eneiniea.who  might 
threaten  British  naval  supremacy  ;'and 
•thatrif  any  ef.the  «•  paiMnboard  fleet" 
of  Nlcholaa  ware  to  near  the  British 
shores,  doaens  of  ships  of  the  line 
woidd  issue  fruth  to  renew  the  terrors 
of  <«  Nelson  and  the  North"  against 
theee  Baltic  ph^tes^  True,vwe  have 
only  sevent]r-eight  ships  of  the  line  in 
all  in  the  British  navy ;  true,  this  is  Just 
ofiaJka^  of  what  we  had  in  179fi^ 
when  die  British  empire,  with  half  ita 
preeent  pepidation,  and  a  tliiidofils 
present  wealth,  had  not  half  its  pre- 
sent cdoniai  empire  to  defend ;  trua, 
there  are  only  seventeen  ships  of  the 
line  in  commission  -  to  eoonterbalanea 
Rnmia'a forty*five :  batwi^tthenL 
we  could  equip  a  fleet  at  a  week's  no- 
tice,  and  would  do  so  at  once  if  the 
*«  pasteboard  fleet"  approached  our 
shores.  WeH  the  time  o#  trial  has 
come»  and  that  in  the  way  and  from 
the  power  of  all  others  moat  favour, 
able  for  dkplayinff  to  advantage  the 
admirable,  state  of  preparation  of  tlve 
British  navy.  We  are  assafled,  no^ 
by  the  ^pMeboaid  fleet"  of  Nicho- 
las,  but  the  gossamer  flotiik  of  Can. 
ton;  not  by  the  most  powerfril  state 
on  earth,  but  the  most  oespioabte ;  not 
by  the  lion,  but  the  ass.  Eventheass, 
however,  is  more  than  a  match  for  the 
lien,  when  debilitated  by  "ten  years  of 
Liberal  reffimen.  After  three  months' 
metssant  libomv  nigfat  and  dav,  Sun- 
day and  SatiBPdar,  in  the  Bridsb  cfock. 
yards  after,  unbeardi^  actifity  at 
Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  evernnee 
the  disgracefiil^newaanived,  one  asil 
4jfikeMm  (mdtwa/rknle$ha9$nolyei 
hpmfiUti  cnUfromtfmiMUefQr^ 
BfUmn;  our  merchant  vessels,  with 
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.  pnperty  to  the  valae  of  twantjn  mil- . 

lions  on  board,  ai^  Ifing  dOBtared 
.  togother,   wtthout   any  prepared  de. . 

fsnee,  cave  tbair  own  vakriif^  from  Ihe 

Chinese  fireships ;  and  k  is  owin^  lo 
'  tbe  accidental  appearance  of  a  frigate 

a»d  a  sloop  of  war  in  those  latitudes 
^  that  a  single  royal  pendant  has  been 
.  seen,  or  that  nobie  fleet  has  been  aanred 

from  conflagration  .by  the  jnnks  of 
.  Canton !    It  this  is  the  way  we  are 

aUe  to  resist  the  flotitta  of  the  Celsstial 

-  empire^  what  shenld  we  say  to  the 
thirty  ships  of  th»  line  of  Nicholas,  or 
the  twenty  of  LouifrJPhihp^  t  The 
one  attaok  wilJ,if  the  present  Ministers 

-  continue  at  the  hefan,  find  us  just  as 
'.  unprepared  as  the  other ;  the  disgrace 
.which  has  befiallen  us  in  the  Eastern 

will  overtake  us  in  the  Western  Seas ; 

.and  the  eztraerdioary  q>ectacle  wtil 
be  exhibited  of  the  tarss  ffoard-sbips, 

'  which     ionn     Sir    Ghaiks  Adaa»'s 

'  boasted  protct^n  for  England,  stiiv- 

>ing  to  save   iiondon  and  Woolwich 

from  a  tenfold,  greater  European  force. 

In  the  xlebates  in  Parliament  on  this 

■  subject,'  the  Opposition    have  never 

'  taken  the  prqier  ground.  They  have  al- 
ways allowed  themselves  to  getinvolv- 

f  ed  in  a  seaof  details,  which  the  nation 
don't  underBtand  and  don't  care  about ; 
and  amidst  endless  discussions  about 

,ihis  fla^oHentenant  and  that  two-decker, 
this  cut^down  flfty  gun  ship  and  that 
sfteamerol  war,  the  one  tinnt:  needfbl 
-^ffae  equxfment  of  a  forte  aSe^um  to 
the  dtfeme  of  rjke  BritiMk  emftre-^w 
totally  foigottem  The  caee  hes.  in  a 
BOtshell,  am  has  nothings  to  dewith 
these  details,  in  which  Admiralty  clerks 
or  naval  oflioen  akme  take  an  interest. 
Have  we-  a  fleet  m  the  British  harbours 

•capable  of  combating  the  Russian, 
which  could  be  fitted  out  afawetts 
notice  f  That  ie  the  <|nestion:  all 
others  are  insignlificant  io  comparison. 
That  the  fbnsians  have  one  we  all 
know:  thirty  ships  o^the  line  and  as 
many  frigates  are  constantly  ready  for 
sea  at  Ctsdnstadt^  What  have  we,  on 
the  statement  of  the  preeent  Admiralty, 
to  meet  tfaeint  Tkrw  fpmrd-MfB^ 
«aeh  with  a  third  of  theur  crews  dn 
boardi  to  proteot  the  firitiBb  isles ! 

•  What  pretecdon  l^nre  we  then  for 
London  or  Woehnd^  Portsmouth  or 
Pftymoolh-^^imr  cAahMrce,  emr  riohte, 
er  onrlibtoties}  None  whatever.  These 

^are  the  quesCmos  whicb  itisopbrti  the 
liedple^  of  BHMid  to  have  ttnsWered ; 

inotwhelber&e'Tonasin  former  days 


had  ooe-^r  two  sail  ofthei 
or  kaa  than  ana  now  afloett,  or  y 
Laid.  This  or  the  Hon.  Mr.  That 
should  have  l>een  made  aoch  an  admi- 
ral's  flag *lieiteoant.  it  is  no  aziawer 
to  our  present  disgraceful  atate  of 
weakness  to  say— we  are  now  at  peace 
with  Russia ;  still  less  that  we  hate 
recently  oonchided  a  treaty  with  that 
empire  for  the  a^ustment  of  the 
aflhirs  of  the  East.  The  witheni^ 
alUancer  of  such  a  power  is  not  tess 
perifouB  than  its  open  hoBtihty.  Amity 
with  the  Ciar  is  adoiir^bie  ;  but  it 
should  be  not  the  amity  ef  the  sub- 
aidiaiy  oegahs  in  India  with  the  &g- 
.lish  Kmpne;  it  shoaid'be-  an  c^aal 
allimce-— an  alliance  breathing  no 
hostiht;jr,  but  feaiinf  no  dai^geiw-with 
the  olive  branch  in  one  hand  and  the 
Bwofd  in  the  other;  and,  till  we  again 
sharpen*  the  edge  of  the  swvad,  we 
never  shall  either  be  respected  abroad 
or  in  safety  at  home. 

Look  at  the  army,  and  the  means 
.  we  possess  of  maintaining  our  land 
empune  abroad,  or  holdiDf  togetho: 
the  varioos  and  discordant  parts  of  our 
immense  dominkiBs.  Has  say  thisff 
Comn^ensurate  to  the  dangen  with 
-  which  we  are  environed  hem  done  in 
that  department!  That  our  aitiiation 
at  home  and  abroad  is  fnU  of  peril, 
and  such  as  calls  .in  ^  voice  of  than, 
dor  .for  vigilant  watehfidneai  and  un. 
eeasmf  preparation,  ia  evident,  and 
admitted  on  eM  handa.  Wehs^on 
:  OBO  side  Canada,  toemiag  with  a  fisice 
revohiticoaiy  aiea  popuktiMH  m 
which  two  firifjittfiil  reroltB  hare  only 
been  suppressed,  by  a  depiorable  loss 
of  human  life,  an  incredible  amoant  of 
human  aB&ring,  and  an  enomoas 
waste  of  Bntish  treasure:  we  have 
abe  West  indies,  with  the  sword  of 
Dampclea-*^  St.  Donmigo  revoh,  aas- 
pended  by  a  thread  ever  our  heads, 
and  a  siwen  operated  widle  population 
to  resist  it ;  .we  hafe  the  Beat  lowenng 
With  a  triple  war^-<-tbe  Chinese  On- 
gaged  in  actual  hostilitiee-^the  ttus- 
mans  aftMfy-et  JOkfos,  that  is*  on  tibe 
hJgJMtoad'toAi^terabadandUielndes 
and  the  whole  rajahs  in  the  eoothof 
iadia  Jeagued  "m  a  iruk  cenfederaey, 
leadv  to  bteak  out  ilicethB  Tugend. 
bend  ti  'Qownaoy»  the  moment  a 
eeiioas  cfoaster  faapj)eas  to  the  British 
arms;  in  Bngtad,  we  bafe  aeveral 
hendred  thowand  ChartiBts,  amted, 
d^ganized,  and-  prepared,  at  a  mo- 
ment's wammg,!  to  renew  the  ires  of 
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Biraungfaim  and  tke  ioiunneetkiB  ^ 
JMswpofft  over  tbe  wbole  mainifiAe- 
tnrkig  diBtrictB  of  Bhtam;  wfaile  ^ 
Iralandt  O'Comieil,  b]r  his  own  ad^ 
BuanoQ,  has  *^  seven  hundred  tboasaod 
f^gktiDg  aaen*'  in  the  leash,  ready  to 
let  slip  the  mobMDt  that  the  fittmf 
tuae  has*  arrived  for  tomiDg  loose  tbe 
dciga  ci  war.  What,  then,  have  Mi- 
nisters done  during  the  last  year  to 
guard  against  each  a  host  of  perils  at 
iMme  sAd  ahfoad— in  the  East^  4m  the 
West«  and  in  the  South — above  us, 
aroond  us,  in  the  midst  of  us  ?  Why, 
they  have  added  ten  thousand  five 
hmidred  men  to  tbe  army,  of  which 
asven  thousand  are  for  the  servtoe  of 
the  i;ast  India  Company,  and  three 
tkmttand  Jive  kandred  for  Canada,  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  British  Islands! 
Tbe  whole  British  army  is  only  91,000 
etrai^;  of  whom  at  least  50^080 
are  required  for  tbe  garrisons  abroad, 
leaving  hardly  40^000  to  preserve 
peace  amidst  a  distracted  population 
of  27,000,000  in  the  British  Isknds. 
Was  ever 'such  infatuation  heard  ofl 
Three  ships  of  tbe  hne,  and  40,000 
men  to  guard  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land! Why;,  Russia  has  100,000 
veterans  within  a  day's  march  of  St 
Petersbtu'g;  France  dO^OOO  wiihm 
cannon-shot  of  Paris,  and  dOO^OOO 
between  Calais  and  the  Pyrenees. 
Even  Pruana  has  160^000  in  arms  in 
her  dominions :  ^ood  this  is  the  way  in 
which  we  uphold  the  empire  of  NelsoA 
and  WelUngtmi — the  state  which  thirty 
years  ago  SbA  eight  hundred  thousand 
men  in  arms,  and  two  hundred  and 
fortj  ships  of  the  line  in  her  service— 
whKh  beat  down  Nspoleon,-  and  re- 
icued  Europe!— Quof  Dius . perdfire 
tuUfpriusdemenUtU 

Doubtless,  however,  since  the  army 
and  navy  is  in  so  miserably  reduced  a 
ooadition,  as  compared  with  tbe  ex* 
istin^  dangen  which .  threaten  tbe 
empire,  the  Oovemment  wiA  be  able 
to  exhibit  a  fiivourable  set-off  in  other 
quarters;  and  tktquaniiiy  tf  Ml  they 
mast  have  paid  ofTdvaini^  the  last  ten 
y«arB  must  have  taken  a  load  off  the 
springs  of  the  state,  and  enabled  us, 
with  renewed  resouroes,  to  prejiare 
'for  any  fresh  dangers  which  may 
arise.  Yet,  marvellous  to  narrate,  here 
too  tbe  inveterate  vice  of  the  whole 
eystem  cf  Gkiverfament  is  apparent; 
and  so  hr  from  having  paid  off  one 
farthing  of  debt  in  the  laist  ten  years, 
an  that  the  Chancellor  of  tb»  fiz« 
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ehequer  can  now  aoett  is,  Ihat^  no 
ADDrrmir  has  been  made  to  tbe  debt 
during  that  period  !  Is  tbisthe  result 
to  wfioh  the  effi>rts  of  ail  the  talents 
— tbe  cendensatioii  of  Whig  wisdom, 
Radical  economy,  and  liberal  legisla- 
tion  during  ten  vears,  have  brought  us? 
We  have  added  nothing  to  tbe  debt  m 
that  time  I  Tmev  it  has  been  a  period  of 
profound  foreign  peace  ;  true,  there 
was  no  extraordinary  cause  of  expeo. 
^ura  till  the  Canada  revolt  broke 
out ;  true,  the  first  four  years  of  it 
were  fine  yeans  of  imexampM  agri- 
cultural produce,'  and*  the  next  three 
of  unparalleled  commercial  and  ma« 
nufocturing  prosperity.  AU  this  is 
true  ;  but  somehow  or  other  we  could 
not  pay  off  any  debt  during  all  thdt 
time.  Be  thankful— we  have  contract- 
ed, none!  This  is  Whig.Rkdical 
administration^-Tthis  tbe  conduct  of 
tbe  economical  CkivernmehC  which 
succeeded  the  profose  and  pioffigate 
Tories,  who,  in  fifteen  years,  from 
1815  to  1880,  bad  paid  off  ^£82,000,000 
iff  the  public  debt — in  three  years^ 
from  18S7  to  1830^  no  less  than 
twenty  mnllidns  !— -and  who  left  their 
successors  a  clear  admitted  surplus  o^ 
£2,000,000  a-year.  At  the  same  rate, 
hrom  1880  to  1840,  the  Tories  wouU 
have  paid  off  SiXTT-rrvB  Millions, 
and  liberated  the  country  for .  ever 
from  three  millions  of  yearly  taxes^^ 
and  tbe  economical  liberals  have  not 
discharged  a  farthing ! 

But  attend  a  little  more  closely  to 
the  state  of  the  revenue,  as  it  at  pres. 
ent  stands,  and  the  condition  to  which 
this  Ministry,  in  whom  the  House  of 
Commons  have  such  confidence,  have 
brought  the  British  finances,  ft  ap- 
peals from  the  official  documents  now 
laid  before  Pariiament,  that  not  only 
has  no  debt  whatever  been  paid  off 
for  the  last  three  years,  but  there 
has  been^  a  yeariy  deficit  which  has 
stood  as  follows  :-— 

1837— £726.000 
1888—  440,000 
1880—1,512,000 

In  three  years,  je2,678,000 
It  is  bardif  necoBsary  to  say,  that 
tbe  estimates  for  1840  amount  to  less 
than  those  far  1889;  in  addition  to 
Which,  the  \oBB  by  the  Penny  Postage, 
it  is  now  admitted,  wiH  be  little  st^ 
of  £1,500,000  a.year:  so  that,  for 
the  service  of  1840,  the  shortcoming 
will  beat  least  ^63,000,000 !— a  state 
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of  thingB  unheard  of  in  peace  in  the 
whole  annals  ai  the  Britiiii  empire. 

It  was  in  this  disastrooe  and  un- 
precedented state  of  mattersy  of  which 
they  were  well  aware,  (for,  even  if 
they  had  shut  their  eyes  to  it  them- 
selves, we  had  clearly  pointed  out  the 
whole  matter  in  our  article  on  Whig 
luid  Tory  Finance,  in  October  last,*) 
that  the  Ministry,  in  whom  the 
House  of  Coounoos  hare  such  confi- 
dence, proposed  and  earned  the  Penny 
Postage  ^stem — that  disgraceful  tub 
to  the  whale  of  Popularity,  which  they 
well  knew,  for  'all  their  own  servants 
in  the  Post  Office  had  told  them  so, 
would  at  one  blow  sacrifice  neariy  a 
million  and  a  half  of  revenue,  and 
double  the  aheady  fearful  deficit  in 
the  finances  of  the  country.  We 
4oubt  if  any  thing  so  monstrous  aud 
absurd  ever  was  proposed  at  such  a 
time  by  any  administration,  in  any 
country ;  or  any  thing  so  utterly  ruin- 
ous ever  assented  to  by  any  people 
fit  to  be  allowed  to  walk  .at  hige 
out  of  Bedlam.  Post- Office  Reform, 
which  was  loudly  called  for,  had  no* 
thing  whatever  to  do  with  it ;  it  Was 
easy  to  have  made  all .  the  changes 
demanded  in  the  rate  of  postage,  with- 
'qut  destroying  the  revenue,  or  chaiginff 
a  letter  the  same  which  travelled 
•twenty  yards  or  seven  hundred  miles. 
But  the  Ktate  of  the  Ministry  imperi- 
ously called  for  some  holocaust  to 
m6b.popularity. .  They  had  hardh^ 
escaped  from  the  rude  shock  of  May, 
1889 ;  they  were  still  sheltered  only 
behind  the  Ladies  of  the  Bed-Cham- 
ber^ Something  must  be  done  to  re- 
trieve their  sinking  credit  with  their 
supporters  ;  and  the  Penny  Post  sys- 
tem was  that  something ;  and  the  re- 
venue of  the  country — the  sheet  anchor 
of  the  empire,  that  holocaust. 

Having  thus  sacrificed  the  revenue, 
stkrved  the  army,  ruined  the  navy, 
surely  the  Ministers  must  have  done 
something  to  sive  them  the  recorded 
confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons 
— surely  they  must  have  conciliated 
the  working-classes,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  heart-burnings  between  the 
manu&cturers  and  their  operativea^ 
and  brought  the  House  of  Commons 
into  that  state  of  «  hamv)ny  with  the 
people,''  which  was  heU  futh  as  the 
grand  result  to  be  anticipated  from 


PadiaxMotary  Bakxm.  Have  they 
donethis?.  Are  the  maswa  quietl 
Are  there  no  Chartists  m  the  land? 
Lb  reheUioQ  unheard  of  1 — tieaeon  mt- 
known  1  Are  the  jails  empty  ?  Has 
general. disaf^tioD,  amklst  the  smking 
power,  defences,  and  revenue  <Mf  the 
state,  died  a  najtural  death!  Alas! 
the  very  reverse  of  all  this  is  the  caee. 
So'&r  from  disafi^ection  having  died  a 
natural  death,  it  never  was  so  nfe  sinoe 
the  days  o£  the  Great  Rebdlion.  So 
far  from  the  jails  being  empty,  they 
are  crammed,  with  convicted  rebek. 
So  &r  from  treasoo  bei^  put  down,  k 
has  recently  i»  manv  different  qoartcis 
reared  itsjbateAil  hiead— so  far  torn 
property  being  saiB,  conflagratiOD  and 
ruin  are  dauy  bursting  K)rth  from 
Chartist  reven^e-^so  %t  from  the 
people  being  quieted  and  the  waves  of 
friction  still^  tbey  are  in  an  unheard- 
of  state  of  excitement,  and  an  inezpii. 
cable  Whig  bhuuler  has  abne  saved 
a  Whig  magistrate  and  two  Radical 
allies  from  the  death  of  traitore  on  a 
public  scafibld  1  This  is  the  result  of 
the  orand  experiment  for  brining  the 
lej^ture  into  a  state  of  harmony 
with  the  people— this  the  issue  of  the  ^ 
great  Liberal  nostrum  for  quiet  inff  the 
masses — this  the  way  in  whicb»  by 
concedbog  to  public  clamour,  they 
have  brought  all  ranks  in  the  state 
into  cordial  unanimity  with  the  House 
of  Commons?  Why,  the  Refbrmed 
Parliament  is  now  the  object  of  raoie 
inveterate  hostility  with  the  masses 
than  the  national  representatives  ever 
were  under  the  old  constitutioQ.  The 
language  which  is  daily  poured  forth 
on-  the  liberal  GrOvemment  by  their 
okt  supporters  and  correspondents  ia 
the  Birmingham  Political  Unioo,  far 
exceeds  in  virulence  all  that  the  Tory 
press  ever  uttered ;  and  so  ^  frt)m  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  constituted  by 
our  present  rulers,,  possessing  the  con- 
fidence of  the  masses,  it  is  their  uni^ 
form  and  frmdam^ntal  principle,  that  it 
is  altogether  incurable,  and  that  social 
reffeneratioD  need  uevar  be  looked  for 
till  universal  si^fhige  is  everywhere 
established. 

Lord  Melbourne  admits  all  tlus.  He 
aDows  tlukt  it  is  desirable  to  have  a 
surplus  revenue,  and  that  we  have  no 
surplus.  He  allows  it  is  bad  to 
have  a  deficit*  and  that  we  have  a 
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deficit.  He  allowi  U»t  the  state  of 
the  coontry  is  alarming,  and  that  it  is 
in  rain  to  e^)ect  any  reduction  in  the 
estimates  or  expenses  for  the  current 
year.  He  allows  that  the  Reform 
Bill  has  fiuled  in  quieting  the  people, 
and  that  the  strongest  heads  m  £u- 
lope  say,  ^  Your  new  ooostitution  is 
a  very  good  &h*.  weather  constitutioni 
bat  show  us  how  it  wOl  stand  a  storm." 
He  admitothat  it  is  a  grave  and  seri- 
ous question  how  fu  the  new  and 
hheral  system  of  allowing  the  pohlic 
mind  to  be  daily  drenched  with  the, 
to  them,  qncontiadicted  falsehoods  of 
a  press  •«  winch  never  uttais  one  word 
of  troth,  and  never  utters  a  fiilsehood 
without  a  motive,''  can  long  exist 
wither  dissolving  and  destroying  so^ 
dety.  Lord  Jomi  Russell  admits  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the  state 
of  the  manufitoturiiig  districts  is 
adarraing — that  enormous  masses  of 
men  have  grown  np  in  diflferent  quar- 
ters, having  no  connection  or  sym- 
patlnr  with  the  higher  orden,  and 
exhibiting  a  ««depIoiabIe  want  of 
edaoation,  and  oftMe  all^  rtligifm^ 
tiucalion,*'  These  are  the  admissions 
of  the  leaders  of  Ministry  themselves ; 
and  what  remedv  have  they  proposed 
lor  such  acknowledged  evik  1  They 
aie  these  :  impuni^  to  incipient  and 
€iganiEm|^  deaeoft— stem  r^usal  of 
any  religious  insttustioa  to  the  people 
— 4nd  the  system  of  open  questions  in 
the  Cabinet 

The  •«NatiOQal  Conventkn''  began 
ilB  sittiaM  in  Lottdon  hi  November^ 
1886.  Ddegatea  m  8eptemb«r  and 
Octobel'  had  previoudy  been  elected 
ever  the  whole  mannfaetnriqg  districtsi 
all  of  whom  were  sent  there  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  orgnniBitf  the  most 
eflectnal  me^  of  carrying  through  by 
^agitation,  intkmdation,  uid  if  neces. 
saiy,  force,"  the  people's  Charter. 
Th)8  illegal  and  seditious  assembly  was 
allowed  to  continue  its  sittings  mr  six 
months,  in  London^  under  the  very  eye 
ef  the  Home-Office ;  every  night  ^>o«t* 
ing  sedition,  and  recommending  aftn* 
iag ;  not  unfrequently  orffanising  trea- 
son. Ministers  appoiBted  the  Radical 
leader  and  mumdem,  Chartist  treasurer 
at  Bhmingham,  Lord  Mayor  of  the 
town;  they  had  prevk>uidy  made  Frost 
the  Chartist  delegate,  a  magistrate  of 
MonmouthBhire ;  and  having  thus  al- 
lowed sedition  and  treason  to  acquhe 
eonnstency  and  e^^  oiganiiation 
at  it  were  under  their  very  eyes,  and 


with  their  apparent  if  not  real  appro- 
bation,  they  naturally,  and  as  every 
man  foresaw,  unavoidably,  brougbt 
about,  unintentionally  we  believe,  but 
really  and  efl^tually,  the  Birmingham 
bummgs,  the  Newport  rebellion,  the 
Sheffield  insurrection.  So  completely 
were  the  Chartists  deluded,  as  to  the 
abili^  or  inclination  of  Government 
to  resist  them,  that  they  expected,  we 
are  persuaded,  any  thing  rather  than 
punishment  hnom  the  success  of  their 
effixt  ?  and  never  were  words  spoken 
with  more  sinoerity  than  those  of  Frost 
to  iones^  when  he  was  setting  out  iioir 
Uansportation,  "We  little  expected 
this  whsu  we  set  out  on  the  4th  ef 
November." 

The  next  jmimom  of  the  Minialaryi 
for  the  adoutted  end  houriy  increasmg 
depravi^  of  the  manufiMitqring  di^ 
trictSf  and  the  frightful  anti-reU 
^nd  anti-social  d^trines  which  h%ve 
spread  amoiiffst  them,  is  the  profuse 
oistribution  of  the  power  *  of  reading; 
and  the  stem  denial  of  all  eluded 
religisus  instruction ;  that  is,  the  meaoi 
ef  perusing  the  obsoenity  of  the  Social 
iMs  and  the  sedition  c^  the  Norik$m 
SUtTi,  but  none  A)r  hearing  the  worda 
of  sidvation  or  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
They  know  that  crime  is  increasinf 
with  a  rapidity,  m  the  manu&ctur- 
ing  districts^  unprecedented  in  aiqr 
other  ajpe  or.  oountiqr«  They  knowv 
that  under  the  combmed  operatioii.  ef 
intellectual  cultivatien,  ^iritual  destu 
tution,  ^ociatist  meetmg%  halls  of 
soienoci  iabouren'  instiuites,  pennf 
magaaioes,  li^eehaiiies^  teadhig^roems^ 
anudeserted  churchefli  felonies  in  the 
aanaftoturing  districts  are  advancintf 
at  the  rate  of  j|%  ptr  cau^entf 
three  years,  or  dovbuBQ  ivtKt  six 
TEAse*  while  pppulation  is  doubling 
in  the  sam^  disiriots  in  9d  years; 
in  other  words,  advancing  in  the  man* 
u&cturing  districts  as  ^e  sqware  ^ 
ihA  papii&ion.  They  are  so  conscious 
of  this  that  the^  have  not  yet  printed 
even  the  criminal  returns  for  1888k 
fiur  less  1839 ;  they  kaow  that  the 
returns  show  Arae  educated  for  ont 
uneducated  crinnaal;  abd  knowing 
this,  they  have  set  abroad  the  cry,  that 
these  their  darling  retumSf  whic^  they 
expected  were  to  show  the  superior 
innocence  of  the  sons  of  Adam  Who 
had  tasted  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  to  those  who  had  not,  aro, 
in  Mr.  MOuUoch's  woods,  m  enftfWy  ife- 
ftoivs,  and  fitted  more  to  mislead  thaa 
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instruct'**  Tbey  know  all  this,  and  d  the  refolotiooiBts.  What  is  it  biot 
what  remedy  do  they  propose  for  these  saying, — Government  is  so  weak  that 
enormous  and  unheard-of  evils  1  Why,  it  cannot  maintain  ai^  opinion  of  te 
the;jr  make '  Mr.  Pare,  the  noted  So*  own,  even  on  subjects  the  most  vital 
Cttlist,  Registrar  of  Marriages  at  Bir-  to  the  national  existence ;  it  cannot 
mingham  ;  they  obetmately  resist  one  control  the  opinion  of  the  masses,  even 
ikrthing  to  Church  Extension,  though  when  they  are  conscious  they  are  urg* 
in  Glasgow  alone  the  report  of  their  ing  the  state  to  perdition ;  therefm 
own  Commissioners  showed  00,000  i^itcandoistolet  the  opposite  fee- 
persons  for  whom  there  is  no  room  in  tions  fight  it  out,  and  turn  them  like 
any  place  oi  worship,  established  or  wild  b^sts  into  the  great  arena  of 
dissenting ;  waA  their  remedy  for  all  Parliament,  when  the  state  and  all  its 
these  evib  is  a  grant  of  £80,000  a-year  incakulable  interests  are  to  be  the  prey 
to  Education  CommissionerB,  •*  apart  of  the  stronsest  1 
from  and  at  variance  with  the  Church,'*  Lord  MSboome  teDs  as  that  the 
wad  where  a  sort  of  nondescript  moral- .  idea  of  abolishii^  the  Corn-Laws  is  the 
Ity  is  to  be  taught,  which  the  Papii^  **  most  insane  imagination  that  ever 
the  Socinian,  the  Dissenter,  the  Pros-  yet  entned  into  the  mind  of  man." 
byterian,  and  the  Episcopalian,  can  Lord  John  Russell  says,  in  the  House 
Equally  swaUow.    What  is  this  but  a  of  Common,  that  the  BaUot  will  prove 

2 stem  which  will  dearly  aggravate  fiital  to  public  morali^ — that  it  will 

e  very  evHs  which'  they  themselves  inevitably  lead  to  the  extension  of  the 

aeknowiedffe  to   be   now   dissolving  suffirage;  and  that  again  to  a  republi- 

society,  and,  if  generally  adopted,  bring  can  government  and  a  division  oc  pro- 

forth  a  nest  of  young  infidels — a  brood  perty.      Yet,  entertaming  these  opi- 

of  moral  vipers  into  the  worid,  who  nionn  ■oooing  these  dangers — aware  of 

win  speedily  join  the  cry  of  •«  com-  these  periki    these  noble  lonls,  as  a 

inmiity  of  goods  and  women ;"  uid,  convenient  way  of  avoiding  the  dilR- 

giving  full  swing   to  their   passions,  cuhy  at   the    moment,    make    these 

overwhelm  the  state  with  horrors  far  vital  matters  open  Ckiinet  quettians; 

exceeding  those  of  the  French  Revo,  in  other  wwds,  t^ve  the  door  open  for 

lution  ?  the  revolutionists  to  work  out,  by  the 

'   The  last  panacea  for  a  distracted  destruction  of  agricultiBre,  the  aristo- 

state  is  the  system  of  open  quettume,  cracy,  and  the  constitution,  the  ruin  of 

Of  all  means  of  hastening  the  dissolu-  the  empira    What  is  thisbutacap- 

tkm  of  an  empire  that  ever  were  do-  tain,  wneo  drifting  on  the  breakers^ 

vised  this  is  the  most  eflbctnal.   What  proclaiming  it  an  open  question  whe- 

is  the  open  qoestkm  systemi    Why,  ther  or  not  they  shall  put  about   the 

f^isjustaa  abdication  by  GovenuneoDt,  helm  or  ftttl  the  Mis ;  or  WeOingtoa 

on  certain  subjects,  of  its  vital  toe-  at   Waterfoo  dedaring  it  an  opea 

tioos—an  abandonment  of  the  great  guestioD,  on  which  his  generals  may 

interests  of  society  to  the  eflbrts  of  follow  their  own  opinion,  whether  they 

iMttiaii-^aB  open  pioclamatioii  of  the  wifl  fight  or  retveat  ? 

prindple,  •*Iiere  are  the  wealth  and  How,  then,  haa  it  happened  that  a 

property  of  the  state  I    Huzza  for  the  Ministry,   possessmg,  as  their  worda 

etrongest  I"     Government,  doubtless,  deuKxistratB,  the  cnifidence  lof  ns  in* 

do  not  intend  this  when  they  eo  mto  terest,  section,  or  party  in  the  state; 

this  short-sighted  policy,  but  tney  do  whose  acts  have  outraged,  injured,  or 

a  thing  which  will  unquestionably  have  endangered  all  the  vital  mterests  of  the 

this  ejfect.    The  subjects  which  are  empire ;  and  whose  avowed  principles 

now  to  be  left  as  open  questions  in  are  alike  ruinous  *to  public  morality 

the  Cabinet  are  the  Corn-Laws  and  the  and  destructive  to  pubhc  safety,  should 

BaOot,  to  which  it  is  easy  to  see,  at  no  still  command,  as  they  unquestionably 

distant  period,  the  Extension  of  the  Sut  do,  when  matters  eome  to  a  crisis,  a 

frage  will  be  added.    To  proclaim  the  majori^  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? 

open  question  system,  on  such  subjects,  This  is  the  questioo  which  it  behovas 

in  such  times  as  the  present,  is  evidently  England  to  answer-— this  is  the  ques- 

to  deliver  over  the  empire  to  the  hands  tion  on  which  history  will  dweU  with 

•Win  no  OoBSsrvatiye  ;move  for  the  Orimhia]  Returns  cf  1838-1839  ?— Fer- 

MMR  ettpitnti,  ^ 
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astoDishiiient  In  our  appreheniion 
nothing  is  bo  plain  as  how  it  has  hap- 
pened :  we  always  foresaw  and  predict- 
ed it :  so  far  from  being  surprised  at 
the  result  whieh  has  occurred,  we 
ehoald  have  been  astooisfaed  if  any 
otiier  had  happened. 

AJthongh  an  the  great  interests  of 
the  empire,  that  is,  all  persons  having 
an  interest  in  our  institutions  or  poe- 
sesBions,  are  adrerse  to  Ministers,  yet 
there  is  an  immense  number  of  pet- 
sons,  even  in  those  dtfihrent  seci 
tione  of  the  community,  who  have 
not  only  no  sympathy  with  them, 
but  have  decidedly  adverse  wishes. 
The  empire  is  composed  not  only  of 
the  holders  of  ptopMy^  but  the  holders 
of  no  property ;  not  only  of  the  house 
d  Have,  but  the  house  of  Want ;  not 
only  of  the  good,  but  the  bad;  not 
only  of  the  religious,  but  the  infidel ; 
not  only  of  the  industrious,  but  the 
prodigal ;  not  only  of  the  lovers  of  their 
country  but  the  haters  of  its  institu- 
tions. Every  class  of  society  has  num- 
bers of  such  men  m  its  bosom ;  every 
interest  it  contains,  swarms  with  their 
ranks ;  every  year  that  is  added  to  the 
naticHial  age  adds  something  to  their 
numbers.  There  are  abimdance  of 
insolvent  landholders,  bankrupt  te- 
nants, ruined  merchants,  labouring  ma- 
nu&cturers,  profligate  publicans,  indi- 
gent tradesmen,  destitute  operatives, 
not  to  mention  the  whole  <«host  of 
abandoned  and  profligate  moral  cha- 
racters ;"  the  covetous,  the  sensual,  the 
selfish,  to  whom  the  grandeur  of  the 
empire  is  an  olpect  of  hatred,  and  the 
success  of  their  compeers  a  matter  of 
envy.  ^ As  many,"  says  Bacon,  "as 
there  are  overthrown  fortunes,  are 
there  votes  for  innovation;"  and  to 
that  class  nothing  will  ever  be  so 
attractive  as  a  government  which  pro- 
mises to  pave  the  way  for  the  realiza-i 
tion  of  all  their  dreams  of  plunder  and 
enjoyment  "Community  of  goods 
and  women,"  ^  for  sixpence  a-lK>ttle, 
ale  for  the  asking,  bread  for  nothing, 
or  at  your  neighbour's  expense,  con- 
stitute a  very  efficient  war-cry  for  an 
age  far  advanced  in  weidth  and  civili- 
sation, teeminj^  with  opulence,  groan- 
ing under  riches,  alxyunding  with 
wealth  in  some  quarters  and  mouths 
in  others.  Nor  wfll  such  a  party  ever 
want  leaders :  there  are  Catilines  and 
Cetbeguses  in  other  ages  besides  that 
^  Cicero.     Without  ascribing  such 


desperate  projects  to  any.  of  the  Bri- 
tish aristocracy,  it  is  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  a  certain  portion  of  the 
nobles  will  always  be  found  in  every 
country,  who,  from  the  various  motives 
of  ^leen  at  ^rivals,  disappointed  hope-, 
party  vidence,  court  veacation,  Mini^ 
terial  ingratitude,  private  profligacy, 
or  factious  ambition,  will  put  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  such  a  coalition ; 
and  a  fsw  honest  men  in  inferior  sta- 
tion who  will,  from  deluded  philan- 
thropy or  private  resentment,  follow 
its  ranka 

It  is  this  vast  party,  which  the 
Reform  Bill,  warmed  into  political 
life,  by  which  the  Whig-Radical 
Ministry  have  fixxn  first  to  last  been 
sustained.  We  do  not  say  that  the 
whole  Whiff-Radicak  are  persons  of 
the  sort  we  have  named.  There  axe 
some  of  their  number  whom  we  es- 
teem and  love,  though  we  consider 
them  as  labouring  on  this  8id>ject  under 
monomania;  but  we  do  .most  confi. 
dently  say,  that  the  vast  majority  of  tnis 
hideous  coalition  is  actuated  oy  these 
motives,  and  that  it  is  to  carry  them 
out  that  they  support  the  Ministry. 
They  dread  the  Conservatives,  because 
they  will  put  a  period  to  the  progress 
of  the  Movement;  they  support  the 
Administration  ju^t  because  they  see 
they  are  incapable  of  resisting  it.  The 
announcement  of  the  open  question  sys- 
tem is  sufficient  to  set  the  whole  Libe- 
ral camp  in  a  tumult  However  much 
they  may  abuse  and  despise  Ministers, 
they  will  never  fail  to  support  them, 
and  rally  cordially  round  their  banners 
at  an  election.  The  ek)quence  of  Peel 
or  Graham,  of  (Stanley  or  Colcjuhouii, 
only  confirms  them  in  their  opmions  ; 
by  convincm^  their  judgment  that 
Ministers  are  mcapable,  you  d^ermine 
them  to  give  them  their  most  strenu- 
ous support.  I'he  Irish  Papists,  with 
O'Connell  at  their  head,  exclaim — 
"Huzza  for  the  Incapables!  They 
are  the  men  for  our  money— they  will 
soon  prostrate  the  strength  of  the  em- 
pire—they will  render  the  700)000 
fighting  men  unnecessary— ^ey  will 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  seven  centuries 
— they  will  reinstate  the  Gael  over'the 
Sassen&ch-— they  will  place  the  Church 
of  Rome  above  the  Protestant  heresy ! 
Huzza  for  the  Incapables !"  The  Ra- 
dicals say — **  Huzza  for  the  Squeeza- 
Ues !  They  cannot  resist  the  Move- 
ment—the Ballot  is  ahready  an^open 
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\  Con-L&WA  are  foio^^ 
!  land  and  tlie  Uooee  of  Peers  are 
£illiog — Uonrenal  Suffrage  is  in  pros- 
pect!—Huna  for  the  BqueemUeer 
The  Cbartiato  and  SoctaliaCa  exclaim — 
•«  Huzza  ktt  tte  inteUectuak!  Tber 
care  nothing  lor  religioo  or  sects — all 
faiths  are  alike  to  them — all  establish- 
meots  are  equally  ose&d,  all  creeds 
eqoallj^  iy8e--tbey  will  open  the  door 
for  imiveml  readmff  of  Socialast  books 
— haUs  of  science  will  be  seen  in  eve^ 
gireet— the  Church  is  falling— Chris- 
tianity  expiring— all  property  wifl  soon 
be  coimnon^-Huzza  for  tiie  iatellec 
toak!" 

Thus  this  bideoos  coalilkm,  composed 
of  such  jarring  and  frithtfiil  materialstv 
is  yet  held  t^fether  by  the  common 
bond  of  tMtie^kxkd  nm  W  ihe  state; 
and,  while  openly  profesnng  these  doc^ 
trmes,  and  urginff  on  these  principles, 
gire  their  coAiiO  support  to  the  pre- 
sent  Min|steT8,  from  the  behef  that  hj 
so  doing  they  will  best  promote  their 


diasolvinf  and  anti-aational  pnjects. 
They,  m  £bm^  make  no  disguise  of 
their  designs;  they  openly  say  that 
they  support  Ministen  because  they  are 
•*  ai|uec»nLb}e,''  and  because  instalments 
may  more  ea«ly  be  extracted  from 
theff  hands  than  those  of  their  opfo- 
nents.  We  do  not  say  the  members  of 
the  House  who  support  the  Cabinet 
are  actuated  by  any  desire  of  effixting 
these  objects,  or  bringing  about  the 
rain  of  their  country;  but  we  say  that 
the  course  tbey  pwaue  is  calculated  to 
produce  that  efibct,  and  that  their  sa^ 
porters  in  the  oonstituenpies  are  for  the 
most  part  actuated  by  these  motives. 
In  hct,  they  dont  disguise  them ;  they 
are.  everywhere  prwslaimed  in  the 
streets  and  on  the  housetops;  and 
therefore  it  is  that  they  always  have 
and  always  will  rally  round  the  Whig- 
Radical  Administration.  They  make 
their  representatives  vole  tbe^r  have 
oonildenee  in  Ministers,  precisely  be- 
cause they  themselves  have  none. 
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TEN  TH0178AND  A-TEAR  ! 

Part  VI. 

FoittuiBMDTO  Ueta  necotk),  et 
Ludum  inaolentem  ladere  peitinaz, 
Trniismutat  incertos  honores, 
Nunc  mihi,  nunc  alii  benigna. 
Laudo  manentem  :  si  eeleres  quatit 
Fenna*,  rcsigno  quie  dcdit,  et  mea 
Viitute  me  liivolvo,  probamque 
Fauperiem  tine  dote  qoaro. 

UoR.  CAaM .  Lib.  Ui.  49. 


Mb.  PABKUfSON,  Mr.  Aubrey's  soli, 
dtor,  who  resided  at  Grilston,  the  post- 
town  nearest  to  Yatton,  from  which  it 
was  distant  about  six  or  seven  miles, 
was  sitting  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday 
the  28th  December,  18 — ^  in  his  office, 
nearly  finishing  a  letter  to  his  London 
agents.  Messrs.  Rnnnington  and  Com- 
pany—Kme  of  the  most  eminent  firms 
m  the  profession^and  which  he  was 
desirous  of  dispatching  by  that  night's 
mail.  Amongst  other  papers  which 
have  come  into  my  hands  in  connection 
with  this  history,  I  have  happened  to 
light  on  the  letter  Mr.  Parkinson  was 
writing ;  and  as  it  is  not  long,  and  af> 
fords  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which 
busmesB  is  carried  on  between  town 
and  country  attorneys  and  solicitors, 
here  followeth  a  copy  of  it : — 

«*  Grilston,  28th  Dec.  18—. 
"Dear  Sub, 

**  Re  MiddleUm. 
•*  Have  you  got  the  marriage-settle- 
ments between  these  parties  ready  ?  If 
so,  please  send  them  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble ;  for  both  the  lady's  and  gentleman*s 
friends  are  (as  usual  in  such  cases)  very 
presdng  for  them. 

••  Puddvnghead  v.  Q,uickml, 
*•  Plaintiff  bought  a  horse  of  defend- 
ant in  November   last,  *  warranted 
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sound,'  and  paid  for  it  on  the  spot 
£64.  A  week  afterwards,  his  atten- 
tion was  accidentally  drawn  to  the 
animal's  head ;  and  to  his  infinite  sur- 
prise, he  discovered  that  tlie  left  eye 
was  a  glass  eye^  so  closely  resembling 
the  other  in  colour,  that  the  difference 
could  not  be  discovered  except  on  a 
very  close  examination.  I  have  seen  it 
myself,  and  it  is  indeed  wonderfolly 
well  done.  My  countrvmen  are  cer- 
tainly pretty  sharp  hands  in  such  mat- 
ters— ^but  this  beats  every  thing  I  ever 
heard  of  Surelv  this  is  a  breach  of 
the  warranty.  Or  is  it  to  be  consider- 
ed a  vaient  defect,  which  would  not 
be  within  the  warrantv  ? — Please  take 
pleader's  opinion,  and  particularly  as 
to  whether  the  horse  could  be  brought 
into  court  to  be  viewed  by  the  court 
and  jury,  which  would  have  a  great 
efiect  If  your  pleader  thinks  the  ac- 
tion win  lie,  let  him  draw  declaration, 
venue  —  Lancashire  (for  my  client 
would  have  no  chance  with  a  Yorkshfre 
Jury.)  Qu.— Is  the  man  who  sold  the 
horse  to  defendant  a  competent  witness 
for  the  plainti^  to  prove  that  when  he 
sofd  it  to  defendant  it  had  but  one 
eyel 

«« Mule  V.  Stott. 
*•  I  cannot  get  these  parties  to  come 
to  an  amicable  aettlem^.    Yoa  fnay 
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remember,  from  the  two  former  ac- 
tions, that  it  is  for  damages  on  ac- 
count of  two  geese  of  defendant  having 
been  found  on  a  few  yards  of  Chatmoss 
belonging  to  the  plaintiC  Defendant 
now  contends  that  he  is  entitled  to 
common,  par  cause  de  vicinaee,  Qt^. — 
Can  this  be  shown  uQder  a  plea  of  leave 
and  license  ?-*-About  two  years  ago, 
also,  a  pig  belonging  to  plaintiff  got  into 
defendant's  Hower-^arden,  and  did  at 
least  Lm3  worth  of  damage. — Can  this 
be  in  an^  way  set  off  a^nst  tlie  pre- 
sent action?  There  is  no  hope  of 
avoiding  a  third  trial,  as  the  i^rties  are 
now  more  exasperated  against  each 
other  than  before ;  and  the  expense  (as 
at  least  fifteen  witnesses  will  be  called 
on  each  side)  will  amount  to  upwards 
of  L.250.— You  had  better  retam  Mr. 
Oacklegander. 

«•  Re.  Lords  Oldacre  and  De  la  Zouch, 
<*  Are  the  deeds  herein  engrossed  ? 
As  it  is  a  matter  of  magnitude,  and 
the  foundation  of  extensive  and  perma- 
nent family  arrangements,  pray  let  the 
greatest  care  be  taken  to  secure  accu- 
racy.  Please  take  special  care  of  the 
stamps" 

Thus  far  had  the  worthy  writer 
proceeded  with  his  letter,  when  Wa- 
ters made  his  appearance,  delivering 
to  ^him  the  declaration  in  ejectment 
which  had  been  6cr\'ed  upon  old  Jol- 
ter,  and  also  the  instructions  concern- 
ing it  which  had  been  given  by  Mr. 
Aubrey.  After  Mr.  Parkinson  had 
asked  particularly  concerning  Mr.  Au- 
brey's health,  and  what  had  brought 
him  so  suddenly  to  Yatton,  he  cast  his 
eye  hastily  over  the  •Declaration* — 
and  at  once  came  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion concerning  it  which  had  been  ar- 
rived at  by  Waters  and  Mr.  Aubrey, 
viz.  that  it  was  another  little  arrow  out 
of  the  quiver  of  the  litigious  Mr.  Tom- 
kins.  As  soon  as  Waters  had  left,  Mr. 
Parkinson  thus  proceeded  to  conclude 
his  letter : — 

«*  Doe  dem.  TSttnouse  v.  Roe. 
« I  enclose  you  Declaration  herein, 
served  yesterday.  No  doubt  it  is  the 
disputed  slip  of  wa^te  land  adjoining 
the  cottage  of  old  Jacob  Jolter,  a  ten- 
ant of  Mr.  Aubrey  of  Yatton,  that  is 
sought  to  be  recovered.  I  am  quite 
sick  of  this  pettr  annoyance,  as  also  is 
Mr.  Aubrey,  who  is  now  down  here. 
Please  call  on  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon, 
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and  Snap,  of  Saffiron  HiU,  and  settle 
the  matter  finally,  on  the  best  termt 
you  can ;  it  being  Mr.  Aubrey's  wish 
that  old  Jolter  (who  is  very  feeble  and 
timid)  should  suffer  no  inconvenience. 
I  observe  a  new  lessor  of  the  plaintiQ 
with  a  very  singular  name.  I  suppose 
it  is  the  name  of  some  prior  holder  of 
the  little  property  held  by  Mr.  Tomkins. 
**  Hoping  soon  to  hear  from  you  (par- 
ticularly about  the  marriage-settle- 
ment,) I  am, 

«« Dear  Sirs, 
•«  (With  all  the  compliments  of  the 
**  season,) 

»*  Yours  truly, 
«•  James  Pabkhisoh. 

«*P.  S.-^The  oysters  and  codfish 
came  to  hand  in  eiccellent  order,  for 
which  please  accept  mjr  best  thanks. 

"  I  shall  remit  you  in  a  day  or  two 
£100  on  account" 

This  letter,  lying  amon^  some  twenty 
or  thirty  similar  ones  on  Mr.  Running- 
ton's  table,  on  the  morning  of  its  arri^ 
in  town,  was  opened  in  its  turn  ;  and 
then,  in  like  manner,  with  most  of  the 
others,  handed  over  to  the  managing 
clerk,  in  order  that  he  might  inquire 
into  and  report  upon  the  state  of  the 
various  matters  of  business  referred 
to.  As  to  the  last  item  in  Mr.  Park- 
inson's letter,  there  seemed  no  parti- 
cular reason  for  hurrying;  so  two  or 
three  days  had  elapsed  before  Mr.  Run- 
ningtou,  having  some  other  little  busi- 
ness to  transact  with  Messrs.  Quirk, 
Gammon,  and  Snap,  bethought  him- 
self of  looking  at  his  Diary  to  see  if 
there  was  not  something  else  that  be 
had  to  do  with  them.  Putting,  there- 
fore, the  Declaration  in  Doe  d.  TiU 
mouse  V.  Roe  into  his  pocket,  it  was 
not  long  before  he  was  at  the  office  in 
SaflS-on  Hill — and  in  the  very  room  in 
it  which  had  been  the  scene  of  several 
memorable  interviews  between  Mr. 
Tittlebat  Titmouse  and  Messrs.  Quirk, 
Grammon,  and  Snap.  I  shall  not  de- 
tail what  ttanspireMd  on  that  occasion 
between  Mr.  Runnington  and  Messn. 
Quirk  and  Gammon,  with  whom  he 
was  closeted  for  nearly  an  hour.  On 
qtitting  the  office  his  cheek  was  fluiJ)- 
ed,  and  his  manner  somewhat  excited. 
After  walking  a  little  way  in  a  moody 
manner,  and  with  slow  step,  he  sud- 
denly jumped  into  a  hackney-coach, 
and  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  time 
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had  secared  an  inside  place  in  the  Tal- 
lyho  coach,  which  started  for  York  at 
two  o*clock  that  afternoon  —  much 
doubting  within  himself,  the  while,  whe- 
ther be  ought  not  to  have  set  off  at 
once  in  a  post-chaise  and  four.  He 
then  made  one  or  two  calls  in  the  Tem- 
ple ;  and,  hurrying  home  to  the  office, 
made  hasty  arrangements  for  his  sud- 
den journey  into  Yorkshire.  He  was 
a  calm  and  experienced  man — ^in  fact, 
a  first-rate  man  of  business ;  and  you 
may  be  assured  that  this  rapid  and  de- 
casive  movement  of  his  had  been  the 
result  of  some  very  startling  disclosure 
made  to  him  by  Messrs.  Quirk  and 
Gammon. 

Now,  let  us  glide  back  to  the  de- 
Hgbtful  solitude  which  we  reluctantly 
quitted  so  short  a  time  ago« 
•  Mr.  Aubrey  was  a  stiMious  and  am- 
bitions man ;  and  in  acceding  so  readi- 
ly to  the  wishes  of  his  wife  and  sister, 
to  spend  the  Christmas  recess  at  Yat- 
ton,  had  been  not  a  little  influenced  by 
one  consideration,  which  he  had  not 
thought  it  worth  while  to  mention  — 
namely,  that  it  would  aflS)rd  him  an 
opportunity  of  addressing  himself  with 
eflect  to  a  very  important  and  compli- 
cated question,  which  was  to  be  brought 
before  the  House  shortly  after  its  re- 
assemblings  and  of  which  he  then  knew 
scarcely  any  thinff  at  all.  For  this 
purpose  he  had  had  a  quantity  of  Par- 
hamentary  papers,  &c.  dtc  &c.,  pack- 
ed up  and  sent  down  by  coach ;  and  he 
quite  gloated  over  the  prospect  of  thebr 
being  duly  deposited  upon  nis  table,  in 
the  tranquil  leisure  of  his  library,  at 
Yatton.  But  quietly  as  he  supposed  all 
this  to  have  been  managed,  Mrs.  Au- 
brey and  Kate  had  a  most  accurate 
knowled^  ofhis  movements;  and  re- 
solved within  themselves,  (beinff  there- 
in comforted  and  assisted  by  dd  Mrs. 
Aubrey,)  that,  as  at  their  instances  Mr. 
Aubrey  had  come  down  to  Yatton,  so 
they  wouM  take  care  that  he  should 
have  not  merelv  nominal  but  real  hoh- 
days.  Unless  he  thought  fit  to  rise  at 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  (which 
Mrs.  Aubrey,  junior,  took  upon  herself 
to  say  she  would  take  care  snould  never 
be  the  case,)  it  was  decreed  that  he 
should  not  be  allowed  to  waste  more 
than  two  hours  a-day  alone  in  his  li- 
brary. 'Twas  therefore  in  vain  for  him 
to  sit  at  breakfiast,  with  e^e  aslant  and 
thought-laden  brow,  as  if  meditating 
a  long  day's  seclnsion:  somehow  or 


another,  ho  never  got  above  an  hour 
to  himself.  He  was  often  momentarily 
petulant  on  these  occasions,  and  soon 
saw  through  the  designs  of  his  enemies ; 
but  he  so  heartily  and  tenderly  loved 
them — so  thoroughly  appreciated  the 
affection  which  dictated  then:  little  ma- 
nceqvres — that  he  soon  surrendered  at 
discretion,  and,  in  fact,  placed  himself 
almost  entirely  at  their  mercy ;  resolv- 
ing to  make  up  for  lost  time  on  his  re- 
turn to  town;  and  earnestly  hopine 
that  the  interests  of  the  nation  would 
not  suffer  in  the  mean  while.  In  short, 
the  ladies  of  Yatton  had  agreed  on  their 
line  of  operations;  that  almost  every 
night  of  their  stay  in  the  country  should 
be  devoted  either  to  entertaining  their 
neighbours  or  visiting  them ;  and,  as  a 
preparatory  movement,  that  the  days 
(weather  permitting)  should  be  occu- 
pied with  exercise  in  the  open  air;  in 
making  ** morning"  calls  on  neigh* 
hours  at  several  miles'  distance  from 
the  Hall  and  from  each  other ;  and 
fi'om  which  they  generally  returned, 
only  in  time  enough  to  dress  for  dinner. 
As  soon,  indeed,  as  the  leading  county 
paper  had  announced  the  arrival  at 
Yatton  of  *«  Charles  Aubrey,  Esq.,  M. 
P.,  and  his  &mily,  for  the  Christmas 
recess,"  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Aubrey  were  most  powerfully  second* 
ed  by  a  constant  suocessioD  of  visiten 

"  Troops  of  firiends,** 

as  the  lodge-keeper  could  have  testi" 
fied ;  for  he  and  his  buxom  wife  were 
continually  opening  and  shutting  the 
great  gates.  On  the  Monday  after 
Christmas-day,  (i.  e.  the  day  but  one 
following,)  came  cantering  up  to  the 
Hall,  Lord  De  la  Zouch  and  Mr.  Dela- 
mere,  of  course  staying  to  luncheon^ 
and  bearing  a  most  pressing  invitation 
from  Lady  De  la  Zouch,  zealously 
backed  by  themselves,  for  the  Aubreys 
to  join  a  large  party  at  Fotheringham 
Castle  on  New-Year's  eve.  This  was 
accepted — a  day  and  a  night  were  thus 
gone  at  a  swoop.  The  same  thin^^ 
happened  with  the  Oldfields,  then- 
nearest  neighbours ;  with  Sir  Percival 
Pickering  at  Luthington  Court,  where 
was  a  superb  new  picture-gallery  to  be 
critically  inspected  by  Mr.  Aubrey; 
the  Earl  of  Oldacre,  a  college  friend  of 
Mr.  Aubrey's  — the  venerable  Ladjr 
Stratton,  the  earliest  friend  and  school : 
fellow  of  old  Mrs.  Aubrey,  and  so  forth* 
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Then  Kate  had  several  visits  to  pay 
on  ber  own  account ;  and,  being  fond 
of  boraeback,  she  did  not  like  riding 
about  tbe  country  with  only  a  groom 
in  attendance  on  her ;  so  ber  brother 
must  accompany  her  on  these  occa- 
sions. The  first  week  of  their  sta^r  in 
the  country  was  devoted  to  visiting 
their  neighbours  and  friends  in  the 
way  I  have  stated;  the  next  was  to 
be  spent  in  receiving  them  at  Yatton« 
during  which  time  tbe  old  hall  was  to 
rin£with  merry  boq[>itality. 

Then  there  was  a  little  world  of 
other  matters  to  occupy  Mr.  Aubr^'s 
attention,  and  which  natcvally  crowded 
upon  him,  living  so  httle  at  Yatton  as 
he  had  latterly.  He  often  had  a  kind 
of  levee  of  his  humbler  neighbours, 
tenants,  and  constituents;  and  on 
these  occaiBions  his  real  goodness  of 
nature,  his  simi^ty,  his  patience, 
his  forbearance,  his  sweetness  of  tem- 
per, his  benevolence,  shone  conspicu- 
ous. With  all  these  more  endearing 
qualities,  there  was  yet  a  placid  dig. 
nity  about  him  that  chilled  undue 
fiftmiliarity,  and  repelled  presumption. 
He  had  here  no  motive  or  occasion  for 
ostentation,  or,  as  it  is  called,  popu- 
larity hunting.  In  a  sense  it  might 
be  said  of  him,  that  he  was  ^  monarch 
of  all  he  surveyed."  It  is  true  he 
was  member  for  tbe  borough  -« an 
honour,  however,  for  which  he  was 
indebted  to  the  natural  influence  of 
his  commanding  position— one  which 
left  him  his  own  master,  not  convert- 
ing him  into  a  paltry  delc^te,  hand- 
ctfied  by  pledges  on  public  questions, 
and  laden  with  injunctions  concerning 
petty  local  interests  only  —  liable, 
moreover,  to  be  called  to  an  account, 
at  any  moment,  by  ignorant  and 
insolent  demagogues — ^but  a  member 
of  Parliament,  training  to  become  a 
statesman,  possessed  of  a  free  will, 
and  therefore  capable  of  independ- 
ent and  enlightened  deliberations; 
placed  by  his  fortune  above  the  reach 

of  temptation ^but  I  shall  not  go 

any  further,  for  the  portraiture  of  a 
member  of  Parliament  of  those  days 
suggests  such  a  humiliating  and  bitter 
contrast,  that  I  shall  not  ruffle  either 
my  own  or  my  reader's  temper  by 
touching  it  any  fbrther.  On  the  occa- 
sions I  have  been  alluding  to,  Mr.  Au- 
brey was  not  only  condescending  and 
generous,  but  practically  acute  and 
discriminating:  qualities  of  his,  these 


latter,  so  well  known,  however,  as  to 
leave  him.  at  leo^h,  scarce  any  oppor- 
tunities of  exercismg  them.  His  quiet 
but  decisive  interference  put  an  end 
to  a  number  of  local  unpteasantnesm 
and  annoyances,  and  caused  his  in- 
creasing absence  from  Yatton  to  be 
very  deeply  regretted.  Was  a  lad  or 
a  wench  taking  to  idle  and  dissohite 
courses?  A  kmd,  or,  as  the  occaskn 
required,  a  stem  expoetukition  of  bis— 
for  he  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  more- 
over— brought  them  to  tneir  senses. 
He  had  a  very  happy  knack  of  reason- 
ing and  laughing  quarrelsome  neigfa- 
hwsra  into  reconcUiation  and  good- 
humour.  He  had  a  very  keen  eye 
after  the  practical  details  of  agncuU 
ture;  was  equally  quick  at  deiectiqg 
an  inconvenience,  and  appreciatmg — 
sometimes  even  siwgesting  a  remedy ; 
and  had,  on  severaloccasions,  broqgnt 
such  knowledge  to  bear  very  emcU 
ively  upon  di^nssions  in  Parliament. 
His  constituents^  few  in  number 
undoubtedly,  and  humble,  were  quite 
satisfied  with  and  proud  of  their  mem- 
ber; and  his  unexpected  appearance 
diflbsed  among  them  real  and  general 
Fatisfection.  As  a  landlord,  he  was 
beloved  by  his  numerous  tenantry; 
and  well  he  might  —  for  never  was 
there  so  easy  and  liberal  a  landlord ; 
he  might,  at  any  time,  have  increas- 
ed his  rental  by  £1,500  or  £2filOO 
a-year,  as  his  steward  fi«^[uently  in- 
timated to  him — but  m  vain.  ««Teii 
thousand  a-year,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey, 
•*is  fitrmore  than  my  necessities  re- 
quire—it aflbrds  me  and  my  hauh 
every  luxury  that  I  can  conceive  of; 
and  its  magnitude  reminds  me  con. 
stantly  that  hereafter  I  shall  be  called 
upon  to  give  a  very  strict  and  solemn 
account  of  my  stewardship."  I  would 
I  had  time  to  complete,  as  it  ought  to 
be  completed,  this  portiiuture  of  a  true 
Christian  gentleman ! 

As  he  rode  up  to  the  Hare  and 
Hounds  inn,  at  Grilston,  one  m(»mmg, 
to  transact  some  little  business,  mi 
also  to  look  in  on  the  [Farmers'  Chiby 
which  was  then  holding  one  of  its  fort- 
nightly meetings,  (all  touching  their 
hats  and  bowing  to  him  on  each  side  of 
the  long  street  as  he  slowly  passed  isp 
it,)  he  perceived  one  of  his  horse's  feeit 
limp  a  little.  On  dismounting,  there- 
fore, he  stopped  to  see  what  was  the 
matter,  whUe  his  groom  took  up  the 
foot  to  examine  it 
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*^  Dey.yilish  fine  horse,"  exclaimed 
the  voice  of  one  standing  close  beside 
him,  and  in  a  tone  of  most  disagreeable 
confidence.  The  exclamation  was  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Aubrey ;  who,  on  turning 
to  the  speaker,  beheld  a  young  man — 
'twas  I'itmouse — dressed  in  a  style  of 
the  most  extravagant  absurdity.  One 
band  was  stuck  into  the  hinder  pocket 
of  a  stylish  top-coat,  (the  everlasting  tip 
of  a  white  pocket-handkerchief  glisten- 
ing at  the  mouth  of  his  breast-pocket ;) 
the  other  held  a  cigar  to  his  mouth, 
from  which,  as  he  addressed  Mr.  Au- 
brey with  an  air  of  provoking  impu- 
dence, he  slowly  expelled  the  smoke 
that  he  had  inhaled.  Mr.  Aubrey 
bowed  with  a  cold  and  surprised  air, 
without  replying,  at  the  same  time 
woadering  where  he  had  seen  the  ridi- 
coknis  object  before. 

«  The  horses  in  these  parts  ar'n't  to 
be  compared  with  them  at  London — 
eh,  sirl"  quoth  Titmouse,  approach- 
ing closer  to  Mr.  Aubrey  and  his 
^room,  to  see  what  the  latter  was  do- 
mff— who,  on  hearing  Titmouse's  last 
sauy,  gave  him  a  very  significant  look. 
••  I'm  afraid  the  people  here  won*t 
relish  yonr  remarks,  sir !"  rephed  Mr. 
Aubrey,  hardly  able  to  forbear  a  smile, 
at  the  same  time  calmly  scanning  the 
figure  of  his  companion  from  head  to 
foot 

••  Who  cares  V*  mquired  Titmouse, 
with  a  very  eneigetic  oath.  At  this 
moment  np  came  a  farmer,  who,  ob- 
serving Mr,  Aubrey,  made  him  a  very 
low  ^w.  Mr.  Aubrey's  attention 
being  at  the  moment  occupied  with 
Titmouse,  he  did  not  observe  the  sa- 
hitation ;  not  so  with  Titmouse,  who 
acknowledged  it  by  taking  off  his  hat 
with  ^p'eat  grace  !  Mr.  Aubrey  fd- 
lowed  m  to  uie  house,  having  onlered 
hit  fifroom  to  brmg  back  the  horse  in 
an  Hour's  time.  »»Pray,"  said  he 
mfldly  to  the  landlady,  •*  who  is  that 
person  smokine  the  cigar  outside  1" 

•«  Why,  sh-,  he's  a  Mr.  Brown ;  and 
has  another  with  him  here — who's 
going  up  to  London  by  this  after- 
noon's coach — this  one  stays  behind  a 
day  or  two  longer.  They're  queer 
people,  sir.  Such  dandies!  Do  no- 
thing but  smoke,  and  drink  brandy 
and  water,  sir ;  only  that  t'other  writes 
a  good  deal." 

••Well,  I  wish  you  would  remind 
iHm,''  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  smiling,  ••  that 
if  be.  thinks  fit  to  speak  to  me  again, 
I  tm  a  magietrate»and  have  the  power 
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of  fining  him  five  shillingB  fin*  every 
oath  he  utters." 

••  What  t  sir,  has  he  been  speakmg 
to  yoM?  Well,  I  never— he's  the 
most  forward  little  upstart  I  over 
seed!"  said  she,  dropping  her  voice; 
••and  the  sooner  he  takes  himself 
off  from  here  the  better;  for  he's 
always  winking  at  the  maids  and 
talking  impudence  to  them.  I'se  box 
his  ears,  I  warrant  him,  one  of  these 
times!"  Mr.  Aubrey  smiled,  and 
went  up  stairs. 

••  There  dont  seem  much  wrong," 
quoth  Titmouse  to  the  groom,  with 
a  condescending  air,  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Aubrey  had  entered  the  house. 

••  Much  you  know  about  i%  I  don't 
guess !"  quoth  Sam,  with  a  contempt- 
uous smile. 

•♦  Who's  your  master,  fellow  !"— 
inquired  Titmouse,  knocking  off  the 
ashes  from  the  tip  of  his  cigar. 

•«  A  gentleman.    What's  yours  V* 

•*  Curse  your  impudence,  you  vaga- 
bond"  .The    words   were    hardly 

out  of  his  mouth  before  Sam,  with  a 
slight  tap  of  his  hand,  had  knocked 
Titmouse's  glossy  hat  off  his  head, 
and  Titmouse's  purple-hued  hair 
stood  exposed  to  view,  provoking 
the  jeers  and  laughter  of  one  or 
two  bystanders.  Titmouse  appear- 
ed about  to  strike  the  groom;  who, 
hastily  giving  the  bridles  of  his 
horses  into  the  hands  of  an  ostler, 
threw  himself  into  boxing  attitude ; 
and,  being  a  clean,  tight-built,  stout 

O  fellow,  looked  a  very  formida- 
ject,  as  he  came  squaring  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  dismayed  Titmouse ; 
and  on  behalf  of  the  outraged  honour 
of  all  the  horses  of  Yorkshire,  was 
just  going  to  let  fly  his  one-two, 
when  'a  sharp  tapping  at  the  bay- 
window  overhead  startled  him  for 
a  moment,  intermoting  his  warlike 
demonstratkms ;  and,  on  castmg  up 
his  eyes,  he  beheld  the  threatening 
figure  of  his  master,  who  was  shaking 
his  whip  at  him.  He  dropped  his 
guard,  touched  his  hat  veiy  humbly, 
and  resumed  his  horse's  bridles ;  mut- 
tering, however,  to  Titmouse,  ••If 
thoo'rt  a  man,  come  down  into  t'  jard, 
and  I'll  make  thee  thmk  a  horse  kicked 
thee,  a  liar  as  thou  art !" 

••Who's  that  gentleman  gone  up 
stairs  1"  mquired  Titmouse  of  the 
landlady,  after  he  had  sneaked  into  the 
inn. 

MSquizv  Aubrey,  of  Yattoo/'   Tit- 
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mou6e*s  face,  previously  very  paJe, 
flushed  all  over.  *<  Ay,  ay,  thou  must 
be  chattering  to  the  grand  folks,  and 
thou'st  neanv  put  thy  foot  into  't  at 
last,  I  can  tell  thee ;  for  that's  a  ma^s. 
trate,  and  thou'st  been  a-sweanng 
afore  him."  Titmouse  smiled  rather 
£untly ;  and  entering  the  parlour, 
affected  to  be  engaged  with  a  county 
newspaper;  and  he  remained  very 
quiet  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  not  ven- 
turing out  of  the  room  till  he  had  seen^ 
off  Mr.  Aubrey  and  his  formidable 
Sam. 

It  was  the  hunting  season ;  but  Mr. 
Aubrey,  thouffh  he  bad  as  fine  horses 
as  were  to  be  found  in  the  county, 
and  which  were  always  at  the  service 
of  his  friends,  partly  from  want  of 
inclination,  and  partly  from  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  constitution,  never  shared 
in  the  sports  of  the  field.  Now  and 
then,  however,  he  rode  to  cover,  to 
see  the  hounds  throw  off,  and  exchange 
greetings  with  a  great  number  of  his 
mends  and  neighbours,  on  such  occa- 
Bions  collected  together.  This  he  did 
the  morning  after  that  on  which  he 
had  visited  Grilston,  accompanied,  at 
their  earnest  entreaty,  by  Mrs  Aubrey 
and  Kate.  I  am  not  painting  angels, 
but  describing  frail  hutiian  nature  ; 
and  truth  forces  me  to  say,  that  Kate 
knew  pretty  well  that  on  such  occa- 
sions she  appeared  to  no  little  advan- 
tage. I  protest  I  love  her  not  the  less 
for  it — ^but  is  there  a  beautifol  woman 
tinder  the  sun  who  is  not  aware  of  her 
charms ;  and  of  the  effect  they  pro* 
duce  upon  our  sex?  Pooh!  I  never 
will  believe  to  the  contrary.  In  Kate's 
composition  this  ingredient  was  but  an 
imperceptible  alloy  in  viigin  gold. 
Now,  how  was  it  that  she  came  to 
think  of  this  hunting  appointment  ?  1 
do  not  exactly  know  ;  but  I  recollect 
that  when  Lord  De  la  Zouch  last 
called  at  Yatton,  he  happened  to  men- 
tion  it  at  lunch,  and  to  say  that  he  and 

one  GreoffVey  Level  Dekmere but 

however  that  may  be,  behold,  on  a 
bright  Thursday  morning,  Aubrey 
and  his  two  lovely  companions  made 
their  welcome  appearance  at  the  field, 
all  superbly  mounted,  and  most  cordial- 
ly greeted  by  all  present  Miss  Aubrey 
attracted  universal  admiration;  but 
there  was  one  handsome  youngster, 
his  well-formed  figure  showing  to 
great  advantage  in  his  new  scarlet 
coat  and  spotless  cords,  that  made  a 
point  of  cbaJlangiDg  her  special  notice, 


aod  in  doing  so,  attracting  that  of  all 
tus  envious  fellow-sportsmen;  and 
that  was  Delamere.  He  seemed,  in- 
deed, infinitely  more  taken  up  with 
the  little  party  from  Yatton  than 
with  the  serious  business  of  the  day. 
His  horse,  however,  had  an  eye  to 
business ;  and  with  erected  ears,  catcb- 
ing  the  first  welcome  signal  sooner 
than  its  gp^nt  rider,  sprung  off  like 
liffht,  and  would  have  left  its  abstract- 
ed rider  behind,  had  he  not  been  a 
firstrate  seat  In  fact,  Kate  hersdf 
was  not  quite  sufSciently  on  her  ^nard; 
and  her  ea^er  filly  suddenly  put  m  re- 
quisition al  her  rider's  little  etrenf^th 
and  skill  to  rein  her  m^which  bavio|; 
done,  Kate's  eye  looked  rather  anzu 
ously  alter  her  late  companion,  who^ 
however,  had  already  cleared  the  first 
hedge,  and  was  fast  making  up  to  the 
scattering  scarlet  crowd.  Oh,  the 
bright  exhilarating  scene ! 

«*  Heigh  oh  !"  said  Kate,  with  a 
slight  sigh,  as  soon  as  Delamere  bad 
disappeared — "  I  was  very  nearly  offi" 

«*  So  was  somebodv  else,  Kate !'' 
said  Mrs.  Aubrey,  with  a  sly  smile. 

*♦  This  is  a  very  cool  contrivance  of 
yours,  E[ate, — bringing  us  here  this 
morning,"  said  her  brother,  rather 
gravely, 

"  What  lib  you  mean,  Charieat**  she 
inquired,  slightly  reddening.  He 
good-natured^  tapped  her  aboidder 
with  his  whip,  laughed,  mged  his 
horse  into  a  canter,  and  they  were  ail 
soon  on  their  way  to  General  (rrim,  a 
fiiend  of  the  late  Mr.  Aubrey's. 

The  party  assembled  on  New- Year's 
eve  at  Fotheringham  Castle,  the  re- 
sidence of  Lord  De  la  Zouch,  was 
numerous  and  brilliant  The  Aubreys 
arrived  about  five  o'clock ;  and  on 
their  emeigmg  from  their  chambera 
into  the  drawing  room,  about  half-past 
six— Mr.  Aubrey  leading  in  his  lovely 
wife  and  his  very  beautiful  sister — ^they 
attracted  genend  attention.  He  him- 
self look^  handsome,  for  the  bride 
country  au-  had  brought  out  a  glow 
upon  his  too  frequently  sallow  counte- 
nance— sallow  with  the  unwboleeome 
atmosphere,  the  late  hours,  the  wast- 
ing excttement  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  his  smile  was  cheerful,  his 
eye  bright  and  penetratinff.  There  is 
nothing  that  makes  such  quick  tri- 
umphsmt  way  in  English  society  as 
the  promise  of  speedy  political  distinc- 
tion. It  will  supply  to  its  ha{4>y  pos- 
sessor the  want  of  hanlj  and  foiine 
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-^t  raDidlj  melts  away  all  distinc- 
tkms ;  the  obscure  but  eloquent  com- 
moner finds  himself  suddenly  standing 
in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  privilege 
and  ezclusiveness — the  familiar  equal* 
often  the  conscious  superior,  of  the 
haughtiest  peer  of  the  realm,  A  single 
successful  speech  in  the  House  <^ 
Commons,  opens  before  its  utterer  the 
shiDing  doors  of  £uhion  and  greatness, 
as  if  by  magic  It  is  as  it  were  Poweb 
stepping  into  its  palace,  welcomed  by 
gay  crowds  of  easer  obsequious  expec- 
tants. Who  would  not  press  forward  to 
^asp  in  anxious  welcome  the  hand  that, 
in  a  few  short  years,  may  dispense  the 
glittering  baubles  sighed  after  by  the 
great,  and  the  more  substantial  pa- 
tronage of  office,  which  may  point 
public  opinion  in  any  direction  1  But, 
to  go  no  further,  what  if  to  all  this  be 
added  a  previous  position  in  society  ? 
such  as  that  occupied  by  Mr.  Aubrey  ! 
There  were  several  very  fine  women, 
married  and  single,  in  that  splendid 
drawing-room  ;  but  there  were  two 
girls,  in  very  different  styles  of  beauty, 
who  were  soon  allowed  by  all  present 
to  carry  off  the  palm  between  them — 
I  mean  Miss  Auorey  and  Lady  Caro- 
line Caversham,  the  only  daughter  of 
the  Marchioness  of  Redboroi^,  both 
of  whom  were  on  a  visit  at  the  castle 
of  some  duration.  Lady  Carolme 
and  Miss  Aubrey  were  of  about  the 
same  a^,  and  dressed  almost  exactly 
afike,  viz.  in  white  satin  ;  only  Lady 
Caroline  wore  a  brilliant  duimond 
necklace,  whereas  Kate  had  not  a 
sincle  (nnament. 

Lady  Caroline  was  a  trifle  the  taller, 
and  had  a  veiy  stately  carriage.  Her 
hair  was  black  as  jet — her  features 
were  refined  and  deUcate;  but  they 
wore  a  very  cold  haughtv  expression. 
After  a  glance  at  her  halNclosed  eyes, 
and  the  swan-like  curve  of  her  snowy 
neck,  you  unconsciously  withdrew 
from  her,  as  from  an  inaccessible 
beauty.  The  more  you  looked  at  her, 
the  more  she  satisfied  your  critical 
scrutiny ;  but  your  feelings  went  not 
out  towards  her— they  were,  in  a 
manner,  chilled  and  repulsed.  Look, 
now,  at  our  own  Kate  Aubrey — ^nay, 
never  fear  to  place  her  beside  yon 
supercilious  divinity  —  look  at  her, 
and  your  heart  acknowledges  her 
loveliness ;  your  soul  thrills  at  sight 
of  her  bewitching  blue  eyes— eyes 
now  sparkling  with  excitement,  then 
languishing  with  seftness,  in  accord- 


ance with  the  varying  emotions  of  a 
sensitive  nature— a  most  susceptible 
heart.  How  her  sunny  curls  har- 
monize with  the  dehcacy  and  richness 
of  her  complexion!  Her  figure,  ob- 
serve, is  rather  fhUer  than  her  rivai'»— 
stay,  don't  let  your  eyes  settle  so  in- 
tently upon  her  budding  form,  or  you 
will  ccmfuse  Kate — turn  away,  or  she 
will  shrink  fix)m  you  like  the  sensitive 
plant.  LadjT  Caroline  seems  the  ex- 
quisite  but  frigid  production  of  a  skilful 
statuary,  who  had  caught  a  divinity 
m  the  very  act  of  disdamfully  setthig 
her  foot  for  the  first  time  upon  tUs 
poor  earth  of  ours;  but  Kate  is  a 
living  and  breathinff  beauty — as  it 
were,  fi-esh  from  me  hand  of  God 
himself. 

Kate  was  very  afifectfonately  greeted 
by  Lady  de  la  Zouch,  a  lofty  and 
dignified  woman  of  about  fifty ;  so 
also  by  Lord  de  la  2k>uch  :  but  when 
younff  Delamere  welcomed  her  with 
a  paJ]3able  embarrassment  of  manner, 
a  mcve  brilliant  colour  stole  into  her 
cheek,  and  a  keen  observer  might 
have  noticed  a  little,  rapid,  undu. 
lating  motion  in  her  bosom,  which 
told  of  some  inward  emotion.  And  a 
keen  observer  Kate  at  that  moment 
had  in  her  beautiful  rival ;  firom  whose 
cheek,  as  that  of  Kate  deepened  in  its 
roseate  bloom,  faded  away  the  eoiour 
entirelv,  leaving  it  the  hue  of  the  lily. 
Her  drooping  eyelids  could  scarcely 
conceal  the  glances  of  alarm  and  anger 
which  she  d^ed  at  her  plainly  success- 
ful rival  in  the  afl^tions  of  the  future 
Lord  de  la  Zouch.  Kate  was  quickly 
aware  of  this  state  of  matters  ;  and  it 
required  no  little  self-control  to  appear 
iHi-aware  of  it  Delamere  took  her  down 
to  dinner;  in  doing  which  he  defied 
the  laws  of  etiquette  in  a  little  point  of 
precedence ;  and  he  seated  himself  be- 
side her,  and  paid  her  such  pointed 
attentions  as  at  length  really  distress- 
ed her;  and  she  was  quite  relieved 
when  the  time  came  for  the  ladies  to 
withdraw.  That  she  had  not  a  secret 
yearning  towards  Delamere,  the  fre- 
quent companion  of  her  early  days,  I 
cannot  assert,  because  I  know  it  would 
be  contrary  to  the  fact  Circumstances 
had  kept  him  on  the  Continent  for 
more  than  a  year  between  the  period 
of  his  quitting  Eton  and  going  to  Ox- 
ford, where  another  twelvemonth  had 
slipped  away  without  h's  visiting 
YoNLshire  :  thus  two  yean  had  elaps- 
ed—and behold  Kate  had  become  a 
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woman  and  he  a  man  !  They  bad  mn- 
toal  predispoeitioDs  towards  each  other, 
and  'twas  mere  accident  which  of  them 
first  manifested  symptoms  of  fondness 
for  the  other — the  same  result  roust 
have  followed,  namely  (to  use  a  great 
word)  reciprocation.  Lord  and  Lady 
De  la  Zouch  idolized  their  son,  and  were 
old  and  very  firm  friends  of  the  Aubrey 
family  ;  and,  if  Delamere  really  form- 
ed an  attachment  to  one  of  Miss  Au- 
brey's beauty,  accomplishments,  talent, 
amiability,  and  good  family  —  why 
should  he  not  be  gratified  ?  Kate, 
whether  she  would  or  not,  was  set 
down  to  the  piano.  Lady  Carolme  ac- 
companying her  on  the  harp— on  which 
she  usually  performed  with  mingled 
skill  and  gnlce ;  but,  on  the  present 
occasion,  both  of  the  fair  performers 
found  fault  with  thehr  instruments — 
then  with  themselves — and  presently 
gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair.  But 
when,  at  a  later  period  of  the  evening, 
Kate's  spirits  haa  been  a  little  exhila- 
rated with  dancing,  and  she  sat  down, 
at  Lord  de  la  Zouch's  request,  and 
^ve  that  exquisite  song  from  the 
Tempest^ — •*  Where  the  bee  sucks," — 
all  the  witchery  of  her  voice  and  man- 
ner had  returned ;  and  as  for  Delamere, 
he  would  have  given  the  world  to  marry 
her  that  minute,  and  so  for  ever  ex- 
tinguish the  hopes  o^as  he  imagined 
—two  or  three  nascent  competitors  for 
the  beautiful  prize  then  present. 

That  Kate  was  good  as  beautiful, 
the  following  little  incident,  which 
happened  to  her  on  the  ensuing  even- 
ing, will  show.  There  was  a  girl  in 
the  village  at  Yatton,  about  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  old,  called  Phosbe 
Williams  ;  a  very  pretty  girl,  and  who 
had  spent  about  two  years  at  the  Hall 
as  a  laundry-maid,  but  had  been  ob- 
liged, some  few  months  before  the 
time  I  am  speaking  of,  to  return  to  her 
parents  in  the  village,  ill  of  a  decline. 
She  had  been  a  sweet-tempered  girl 
in  her  situation,  and  all  her  fellow-ser- 
vants felt  great  interest  in  her,  as  also 
did  Miss  Aubrey.  Mrs.  Aubrey  sent 
her  daily,  jellies,  saffo,  and  other  such 
matters,  suitable  for  the  poor  gh-l's  condi- 
tion, and  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
her  return  from  Fotheringharo,  Miss 
Aubrey,  findmg  one  of  the  female  ser- 
vants about  to  set  off  with  some  of  the 
above-mentioned  articles,  and  hearing 
that  poor  PhcBbe  was  getting  rapidly 
worse,  instead  of  rething  to  her  room 
to  tmdress,  slipped   on  an  additional 


^awl,  and  resolved  to  accompany  tho 
servant  to  the  village.  She  said  not  a 
word  to  either  her  mother,  her  sister- 
in-law,  or  her  brother ;  but  simply 
left  word  with  her  maid  where  she 
was  going,  and  that  she  should  quickly 
return,  [t  was  snowing  smartly  wh«i 
Kate  set  off;  but  she  cared  not,  hurried 
on  by  the  impulse  of  kindness,  which 
led  her  to  pay  perhaps  a  last  visit  to 
the  humble  sufferer.  She  walked 
alongside  of  the  elderly  female  eer- 
vant,  asking  her  a  number  of  questioiis 
at>out  Phoebe,  and  her  8(»rrowing  fa- 
ther and  mother.  It  was  nearly  dark 
as  they  quitted  the  Park  gates,  and 
snowing,  if  any  thing,  faster  than  when 
they  had  left  the  Hall.  Kate,  wrap- 
ping her  shawl  still  closer  round  her 
slender  figure,  and  her  face  jwetty 
well  protected  by  her  veil,  hurried  on, 
and  they  soon  reached  Williams's  cot- 
tage. Its  humble  tenants  were,  as 
may  be  imagined,  not  a  little  surprised 
at  her  appearance  at  such  an  hour, 
and  in  such  inclement  weather,  and  80 
apparently  unattended.  Poor  Phmbe, 
worn  to  a  shadow,  was  sitting  opposite 
the  fire,  in  a  little  wooden  arm-chair, 
and  propped  up  by  a  pillow.  She 
trembled,  and  her  lips  moved,  on  seeing 
Miss  Aubrey,  who  sitting  down  on 
a  stool  beside  her,  after  laying  aside  her 
snow-whitened  shawl  and  bonnet, 
spoke  to  her  in  the  most  gentle  and 
soothing  strain  imaginable.  What  a 
contrast  in  their  two  figures !  'Twould 
have  been  no  violent  stretch  of  ima- 
gination to  say,  that  Catharine  Aubrey 
at  that  moment  looked  like  a  mmister- 
ing  angel  sent  to  comfort  the  wretched 
simerer  in  her  extremity.  Phcebe's 
father  and  mother  stood  on  each  side 
of  the  little  fireplace,  gazing  with 
tearful  eyes  upon  their  only  chik^ 
soon  about  to  depart  from  them  for 
ever.  The  poor  girl  was  radeed  a 
touching  object.  She  had  been  very 
pretty,  but  now  her  face  was  white 
and  wofully  emaciated — the  dread  im- 
press of  consumption  was  upon  it 
Her  wasted  fingers  were  clasped  to- 
gether  on  her  Tap,  holding  between 
them  a  little  handkerchief,  with 
which,  evidently  with  great  effbrt,  she 
occasionally  wiped  the  dampness  from 
her  fice. 

"  You're  very  good,  ma'am,"  she 
whispered,  « to  come  to  see  me,  and 
so  late.  They  say  it's  a  sad  cold 
night." 

M I  heard,  Phmbe,  that  yoa  woo 
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not  so  well,  and  I  thought  I  would  just 
step  along  with  Margaret,  who  has 
brought  you  some  more  jeU y.  Did  you 
like  the  last  r 

«Y-e-s,  ma'am,**  she  replied,  hesi- 
tatingly ;  •*  but  it's  very  hard  for  mo  to 
swallow  any  thinff  now,  my  throat  feels 
BO  sore."  Here  her  mother  8lux>k  her 
head  and  looked  aside ;  for  the  doctor 
had  only  that  morning  explained  to  her 
tlie  nature  of  the  distressmff  mnnptom 
which  her  daughter  was,  alTuding  to-^ 
as  eyidencing  the  rery  last  stage  of  her 
&tal  disorder. 

*»rm  very  sorry  to  hear  you  say 
io,  PhoBbe,"  replied  Miss  Aubrey, 
«*  Do  yon  think  there's  any  thing  else 
that  MiB.  Jackson  could  make  for 
yea"     • 

"  No»  ma'am,  thank  vou ;  I  feel  it's 
no  use  trying  to  ewaUow  any  thing 
more." 

^  While  there's  life,"  said  Kate,  ia 
a  subdued,  hesitating  tone,  **  there's 
hope— they  say."  FhcBbe  shook  her 
b^ui,  mournfully.  *<  Don't  stop  long« 
dear  lady — it's  getting  very  late  for 
yoQ  to  be   out  alone,      i^ther  will 

go^ 

*«  Never  mind  me,  Phosbe— I  can 
take  care  of  myself  I  hope  you  mind 
what  good  Dr.  Tatham  says  to  you  1 
You  luiow  this  sickness  is  from  God, 
Phsbe.  He  knows  what  is  best  for 
his  creaturea" 

*'  Thank  God,  ma'am,  I  feel  resign, 
ed.  I  know  it  is  God's  will ;  but  lam 
▼err  sorry  fior  poor  &ther  and  mother 
—they'll  be  so  lone  like,  when  they 
don't  see  Phosbe  about"  Her  &ther 
gazed  intently  at  her,  and  the  tears  ran 
trickling  down  his  cheeks ;  her  mother 
pot  her  apron  before  her  &ce,  and 
•book  her  bead  in  silent  anguish.  Miss 
Aubrey  did  not  speak  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. «<  I  see  yoa  have  been  reading 
the  prayer4)odc  mamma  gave  you  when 
TOO  were  at  the  Hall^"  said  she  at 
jeogth,  observing  the  little  volume  ly- 
log  open  on  Ph^be's  lap. 

**  Yes,  ma'am—-!  was  trying ;  but 
mnehow,  lately,  I  can't  read,  for 
tbere's  a  kind  of  mist  comes  over  my 
eyes,  and  I  can't  see." 

/♦That's  weakness,  PhoBbe,"  said 
Miss  Aubrey,  quickly,  but  tremulously, 
**  May  I  make  bold,  ma'am,"  com- 
menced  Phoebe,  languidly,  after  a  hesi- 
tatiDg  pause,  «•  to  ask  you  to  read  the 
little  psalm  I  was  trying  to  read  a  while 
^[0?  I  shonldso  like  to  hear  you." 
'^I'Jl  try,  Phmbe,"  said  Misa  Au- 


brey, taking  the  book,  which  was  open  . 
at  the  sixth  psalm.  'Twas  a  severe 
trial,  fur  her  feelings  were  not  a  little 
excited  already,  fiut  how  could  she 
refuse  the  dying  ^1  ?  So  she  began,  a 
little  indistinctly,  m  a  very  low  tone,  and 
with  frequent  pauses;  for  the  tears 
every  now  and  then  quite  obscured  her 
sight.  She  managed,  however,  to  get 
as  far  as  the  sixth  verse,  which  was 
thus:^ 

••  I  am  weary  of  my  groaning :  every 
night  wash  I  my  bed^  and  water  my 
couch  with  tears :  my  beauty  is  gone  for 
very  trouble,^ 

Here  Kate's  voice  suddenly  stopped. 
She  buried  her  fece  for  a  moment  or 
two  in  her  handkerchief^  and  said, 
hastily,  **I  can't  read  any  more, 
Phcebe !"  Every  one  in  the  little  room 
was  in  tears  except  poor  PlKsbe,  who 
seemed  pai^t  that. 

**It's  time  for  me  to  go,  now, 
Phcebe.  We'll  send  some  one  early 
in  the  morning  to  know  how  yoa 
are,"  said  Miss  Aubrey,  rising  and 
putting  on  her  bonnet  and  shawL 
She  contrived  to  beckon  Phoebe's 
mother  to  the  back  of  the  room,  and 
cdlently  slipped  a  couple  of  gumea* 
into  her  hands;  for  she  knew  the 
mournful  oocasion  there  would  soon 
be  for  such  assistance !  She  then  left, 
peremptorily  declining  the  attendance 
of  Phoebe's  fetbei^— saying  that  it  must 
be  dark  when  she  cdM  not  find  the 
way  to  the  Hall,  which  was  almost  in 
a  straight  line  from  the  cottage,  and 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
oflU  It  was  very  much  daricer,  and  it 
still  snowed,  though  not  so  thickly  as 
when  she  had  come.  She  and  Mar- 
garet walked  side  by  side,  at  a  quick 
mu^e,  talking  together  about  poor 
Phcebe.  Just  as  she  was  ^ppnaclung 
the  extremis  of  the  village,  nearest 
the  park — 

«<  Ah !  my  lovely  gals !"  exclaimed 
a  voice,  in  a  fow  but  most  oflensive 
tone***  alone?  How  uncommon  "-»-« 
Miss  Aubrey  for  a  moment  seemed 
thunderstruclL  at  so  sudden  and  unpre- 
cedented an  occurrence :  then  she  hur- 
ried on,  with  a  beating  heart,  whie- 
pering  to  Margaret  to  keep  close  to 
her,  and  not  to  be  alarmed.  The 
speaker,  however,  kept  pace  with  them. 

<*  Lovely  gals  1— wish  I'd  an  um- 
brella,  my  angels t— Take  my  arm! 
Ah!  Pretty  gflsl" 

•*Who  are  yoo,  sbrV  at  length 
exclaimed  Kate,  spiritedly,  suddenly 
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**oppin^,  and  tmming  to  the  rude 
speaker. 

•*  Who  else  should  it  be  but  Tittle- 
bat Titmouse.  Who  am  II  Ah,  ha! 
Lovely  gals !  one  that  loves  the  pretty 
gals." 

*•  Do  you  know,  fellow,  who  I  am  V* 
inquired  Miss  Aubrey,  indignantly, 
ffinging  aside  her  veil,  and  disclosing 
her  beautiful  face,  white  as  death,  but 
indistinctly  visible  in  the  darkness,  to 
her  insolent  assailant. 

•*  No,  *pon  my  aoul,  no ;  but — ^lovely 
gal !  lovely  gal ! — 'pon  my  life,  spirited 
gal!— do  you  no  harm! — ^Take  my 
arm?"— 

•«  Wretch ! — ruffian  ! — how  dare  you 
insult  a  lady  in  this  manner  ?  Do  you 
know  who  I  am  1  My  name,  sir,  is 
Aubrey— I  am  Miss  Aubrey,  of  the 
Hall !    Do  not  think"-* 

Titmouse  felt  as  if  he  were  on  the 
point  of  dropping  down  dead  at  that 
moment,  with  amazement  and  terror ; 
and  when  Miss  Aubrey's  servant 
screamed  out  at  the  top  of  her  voice, 
•Help!— help,  there!"  Titmouse, 
without  uttering  a  svllable  more,  took 
to  his  heels,  just  as  tne  door  of  a  cot- 
tage, at  only  a  few  yards'  distance, 
opened,  and  out  rushed  a  strapping 
firmer,  shouting— «« Hey  !  what  be 
t'matter?"  You  may  guess  his  asto. 
nishment  on  discovering  MisB  Aubrey, 
and  his  fury  at  leaminfl:  the  cause  of 
her  alarm.  Out  of  doors  he  pelted, 
without  his  bat,  uttenng  a  voUey  of 
fearful  imprecations,  BiSd  callmg  on 
the  unseen  miscreant  to  come  forward ; 
for  whom  it  was  lucky  that  he  had  time 
to  escape  from  a  pair  of  fists  that  in  a 
minute  or  two  would  have  beaten  his 
little  carcass  into  a  jelly!  Miss  Au- 
lyrev  was  so  overcome  by  the  shock  she 
bad  SDfibred,  that  but  for  a  glass  of  wa- 
ter she  might  have  fkinted.  As  soon 
as  she  bad  a  little  recovered  from  her 
agitation,  she  set  off  home,  accom- 
panied  by  Margaret,  and  followed 
very  closely  by  the  farmer,  with  a  tre- 
mendous knotted  stick  under  his  arm 
— (he  wanted  to  have  taken  his  double- 
barrelled  gun)— and  thus  she  soon 
reached  the  Hall,  not  a  little  tired  and 
agitated.  This  little  incident,  how- 
ever, she  kept  to  herself  and  enjoined 
her  two  attendants  to  ao  the  same: 
for  she  knew  the  distress  it  would 
have  occasioned  those  whom  she 
loved.  As  it  was,  she  was  somewhat 
sharply  rebuked  bjr  her  mother  and 
hrother,  who  bad  just  sent  two  men 


out  in  quest  of  her,  and  whom  it 
was  singular  that  she  should  have 
missed.  This  is  not  the  place  to  give 
an  account  of  the  eccentric  movements 
of  our  friend  Titmouse ;  still  there 
can  be  no  harm  in  my  just  mentioning 
thai  the  sight  of  Miss  Aubrey  on 
horseback  had  half-maddened  the  lit- 
tle fool ;  her  image  had  never  been 
effaced  firora  his  memory  since  the 
occasion  on  which,  as  already  ex- 
plained, he  had  first  seen  her  ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  ascertained,  through 
Soap's  inquiries,  who  she  was,  he 
became  more  frenzied  in  the  matter 
than  before,  because  he  thought  he 
now  saw  a  probability  of  obtaining 
her.  "If,  like  children,"  says  Ed- 
mund fiurke,  ••we  will  cry  fwr  tbt 
moon,  why  like  chfldren  we  most^ 
cry  on,**  Whether  this  was  not 
something  like  the  ])osition  of  Mr. 
Tittlebat  Titmouse,  in  his  passioo 
for  Cathabine  Attbbet,  the  reader 
can  judfi;e.  He  had  unbosomed  him- 
self  in  tne  matter  to  his  confidentiai 
adviser,  Mr,  Snap;  who,  having  accom- 
plished his  errand,  had  the  day  before 
returned  to  towiOL  very  much  against 
his  will,  leaving  Titmouse  behind  him, 
to  bring  about  by  his  own  delicate  and 
skilful  management,  a  nnion  between 
himsdf,  as  the  foture  Lord  of  Yatton, 
and  the  beautiful  sister  of  its  present 
occupant 

Mr.  Aubrey  and  Kate  were  sitting 
together  playing  at  chess,  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening ;  Dr.  Tatham 
and  Mrs.  Aubrey,  junior,  looking  on 
with  much  interest ;  old  Mrs.  Aubrey 
being  busily  ensaged  writing,  fifr. 
Aubrey  was  sadljr  an  overmatch  for 
poor  Kate — ^he  being  in  foct  a  fint 
rate  player;  and  her  soft  white  hand 
had  been  hovering  over  the  halMosen 
chessmen  she  had  left,  uncertain  which 
of  them  to  move,  for  nearly  two  mi- 
nutes,  her  chin  resting  on  the  other 
hand,  and  her  face  wearing  a  very 
puzzled  expression.  ••Come,  Kate,** 
said  every  now  and  then  her  brother, 
with  that  calm  victorious  smile  winch 
at  such  a  moment  would  have  tried 
any  but  so  sweet  a  temper  as  his  sis- 
ter's. •*  If  I  were  you.  Miss  Aubrey," 
was  perpetually  exclaiming  Dr.  Ta- 
tham, knowingasmuch  about  the  game 
the  while  as  the  liUle  Marlborough 
spaniel  lying  asleep  at  Miss  Aubrey's 
feet.  ••  Oh  dear  !**  said  Kate,  at  length, 
with  a  sigh,  «•  I  really  don't  see  how  to 
eecape."— — 
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"  Who  can  that  be  V  exclahned 
Mrs.  Aubrey,  looking  up  and  listening 
to  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels. 

'* Never  mind,"  said  her  husband, 
who  was  interested  in  the  game — 
«  come,  come,  Kate."  A  few  minutes 
afterwards  a  servant  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  coming  up  to  Bfr.  Au- 
brey,^ told  him  that  Mr.  Parkinson  and 
another  gentleman  had  called,  and 
were  waiting  in  the  library  to  speak 
to  him  on  business. 

"  What  can  they  want  at  this  hour  V* 
exclaimed  Mr,  Aubrey,  absently,  in- 
tently watching  an  expected  move  of 
his  sister's,  which  would  have  decided 
the  game.  At  length  she  made  her 
.long.meditated  descent,  in  quite  an 
unexpected  quarter. 

"  Check.mate !"  she  exclaimed,  with 
infinite  glee. 

"  Ah  !**  cried  he,  rising,  with  a 
sliffhtly  surprised  and  cha^prined  air, 
»*  Vm  rained  !  Now,  try  your  hand 
on  the  doctor,  while  I  go  and  speak 
to  these  people.  I  wonder  what  can 
possibly  have  brought  them  here. 
Oh,  i  see — I  see  ;  'tis  probably  about 
Miss  Evelyn's  marriage-settlement^— 
Tm  to  be  one  of  her  trustees,"  With 
this  be  left  the  room,  and  presently 
entered  the  hbrary,  where  were  two 
gentlemen,  one  of  whom,  a  stranger, 
was  in  the  act  of  pulling  off  his  great- 
coat. It  was  Mr.  Runnington ;  a  tall, 
thin,  elderly  man,  with  short  grey 
hair — his  countenance  bespeaking  the 
calm,  acute,  clear-headed  man  of  busi- 
ness. The  other  was  Mr.  Parkinson : 
a  plain,  substantial-looking,  hard-head- 
ed, country  attorney. 

«•  Mr.  Runnington,  my  London 
agent,  sir,"  said  he  to  Mr.  Aubrey,  as 
the  latter  entered.  Mr.  Aubrey  bowed. 
••Pray,  gentlemen,  be  seated,"  he 
repHed,  taking  a  chair  beside  them. 
M  Why,  Parkinson,  you  look  very 
serious — ^both  of  you.  What  is  the 
matter  V  he  inquired,  surprisedly. 

''  Mr.  Runnington,  sir,  has  arrived, 
most  unexpect^y  to  me,  only  an 
hour  or  two  ago  from  I^ndon,  on 
business  of  the  last  importance  to 
you." 

"  Well,  what  is  it  1  Pray,  say  at 
once  what  it  is — I  am  all  attention," 
said  Mr.  Aubrey,  anxiously. 

•*  Do  you  happen  to  remember 
sending  Waters  to  me  on  Monday  or 
Tuesday  last,  with  a  paper  which  had 
been  served  by  some  one  on  old 
Jolterl" 


"  Certainly,"  replied  Mr,  Aubrey, 
after  a  moment's  consideration. 

**  Mr.  Runnington's  errand  is  con- 
nected with  that  document." 

"Indeed  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Aubrey, 
apparently  a  little  relieved.  ^  I  as- 
sure you,  gentlemen,  you  very  greatly 
over-estimate  the  importance  I  attach 
to  any  thin£^  that  such  a  troublesome 
person  as  Mr.  Tomkins  can  do,  if  I 
am  right  in   supposing  that  it  is  he 

who- Well,  then,  what  is  the 

matter?"  he  inquired  quickly,  d)serv- 
ing  Mr.  Parkinson  shake  his  head,  and 
interchange  a  grave  look  with  Mr. 
Runnington ;  <*  you  cannot  think  bow 
you  would  oblige  me  by  being  ex. 
plicit." 

«( This  paper,"  said  Mr.  Runnington, 
holding  up  that  which  Mr.  Aubrey  at 
once  recollected  as  the  one  on  which 
he  had  cast  his  eye  on  its  being 
handed  to  him  by  Waters,  "is  a  De- 
claration in  Ejectment  with  which  Mr. 
Tomkins  has  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
It  is  served  virtually  on  you,  and  you 
are  the  real  defendant." 

<*  So  I  apprehend  I  was  in  the 
former  trumpery  action." 

"Do  you  recollect,  Mr,  Aubrey," 
said  Mr.  Parkinson,  with  much  anxiety, 
"  several  years  ago,  some  serious  con. 
versation  which  you  and  I  had  toge- 
ther, when  I  was  preparing  your  mar- 
riage-settlements ?" 

Sir.  Aubrey's  face  was  suddenly 
blanched. 

"  The  matters  we  then  discussed 
have  suddenly  acquired  immense  im- 
portance.  This  paper  occasions  us, 
on  your  account,  the  deepest  anxiety." 
Mr.  Aubrey  continued  silent,  gazing 
on  Mr.  Parkinson  with  intensity, 
"  Supposing,  from  a  hasty  glance  at 
it,  and  from  the  message  accompany, 
ing  it,  that  it  was  merely  another 
action  of  Tomkms's  about  the  slip  of 
waste  land  attached  to  Jolter's  cottage, 
I  sent  up  to  London  to  Messrs.  Run- 
nington,  requesting  ,tbem  to  call  on 
the  plaintiff's  attorneys,  and  settle  the 
action.  He  did  so;  and  perhaps  you 
will  explain  the  rest,"  said  Mr.  Par- 
kinson to  Mr.  Runnington. 

•♦Certainly,"  said  that  gentleman. 
"  I  called  accordingly  yesterday  morn- 
ing on  Messrs.  Quirk,  Grammon,  and 
Snap— they  are  a  very  well  known, 
but  not  very  popular  firm  in  the  pro- 
fession, and  m  a  very  few  minutes  my 
misconception  of  the  nature  of  the 
business  I  had  called  to  settle  was  set 
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right  In  short,"  he  paused,  as  if 
distressed  at  the  intelligence  he  was 
aboot  to  communicate. 

«*  Oh,  prajr,  pray  go  on,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Anbrey,  in  a  low  tone. 

<*I  am  no  stranger,  sir,  to  your 
firmness  of  character;  but  I  shall  have 
to  tax  it,  I  fear,  to  its  uttermost.  To 
come  at  once  to  the  point — they  told 
me  that  I  might  undoubtedly  settle 
the  matter,  if  you  would  consent  to 

?'ve  up  immediate  possession  of  the 
atton  estate,  and  account  for  the 
mesne  profits  to  their  client,  the  right 
heir— ad  they  contend — a  Mr.  TitUe- 
bat  Titmouse."  Mr.  Aubrey  sunk 
back  in  his  chair,  overcome,  for  an 
instant,  by  this  dreadful  and  astound- 
ing  intelligence;  and  all  three  of 
them  preserved  silence  for  more  than 
a  minute.  Mr.  Runnington  was  a  man 
of  a  very  feeling  heart.  In  the  course 
of  his  great  practice  he  had  had  to 
encounter  many  distressing  scenes ; 
but  probably  none  of  them  nad  equal- 
led that  in  which,  at  the  earnest  en- 
treaty of  Mr.  Parkinson,  who  dis. 
trusted  his  own  self-possession,  he  now 
bore  a  leading  part.  The  two  attor- 
neys interchanged  frequent  looks  of 
deep  sympathy  for  their  unfortunate 
cUent^  who  seemed  as  if  stunned  by 
the  mtelligence  they  had  brought 
him. 

**I  felt  it  my  duty  to  lose  not  an 
instant  in  coming  down  to  Yatton ," 
resumed  Mr.  Runnington,  observing 
Mr.  Aubrey's  eye  again  directed  in- 
quiringly towards  him  ;  **  for  Messrs. 
Quirk,  Gkmraon  and  Snap  are  very 
dangerous  people  to  deal  with,  and 
must  DO  encountered  promptly,  and 
with  the  greatest  possible  caution. 
The  moment  that  I  had  left  them.  I 
hastened  to  the  Temple,  to  retain  ior 
you  Mr.  Subtle,  the  leader  of  the 
Northern  Circuit ;  but  they  had  been 
beforehand  with  me,  and  retained  him 
nearly  three  months  ajgo,  together 
with  another  eminent  King's  counsel 
on  the  circuit  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  lost  no  time  in  giving  a 
special  retainer  to  the  Attomey-den- 
eral,  in  which  I  trust  I  have  done  right, 
and  m  retaining  as  junior  a  gentleman 
whom  I  consioer  to  be  incomparably 
the  ablest  lawyer  on  the  circuit.'' 

"Did  they  say  anything  concern- 
ing tho  nature  of  then*  client's  title  1" 
inquired  Mr.  Aubrey,  in  a  languid 
tone ;  but  he  vras  perfectly  ciedm  and 
collected. 


••  Very  little.  If  they  had  bees 
never  so  precise,  of  course  I  ehca}/^ 
have  distrusted  every  word  they  said. 
They  certainly  mentioned  that  th^ 
had  had  the  first  conveyancing'  opi. 
nion  in  the  kingdom,  which  concurred 
in  favour  of  their  client;  that  they 
had  been  for  months  prepared  at  all 
points,  and  accident  only  bad  delayed 
their  commencing  proceedings  till 
now." 

*<Did  vou  make  any  inquiries  as 
to  who  the  claimant  was!"  inquired 
Mr.  Aubrey. 

*«Yes;  but  all  1  could  learn  was, 
that  they  had  discovered  him  by  mere 
accident;  and  that  he  was  in  veiy 
obscure  and  distressed  circumstances. 
I  tried  to  discover  by  what  means 
they  proposed  to  commence  and  cany 
on  so  expensive  a  contest ;  but  they 
smiled  si^ificantly,  and  were  silent'' 
Another  long  pause  ensued,  during 
which  Mr.  Aubrey  was  evidently  si- 
lently struggling  with  very  agitating 
emotions. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  their  af- 
fecting to  seek  the  recovery  of  only 
one  insignificant  portion  of  the  pro- 
perty 1"  he  inquired. 

••  It  is  their  own  choice— it  may  be 
from  considerations  of  mere  conveni- 
ence. The  title  by  which  they  may 
succeed  in  recovermg  what  they  at 
present  go  for,  will  avail  to  recover 
every  acre  of  the  estate,  and  the  present 
action  will  consequently  decide  every 
thing!" 

'*  And  suppose  the  worst — ^that  they 
are  successful :  what  is  to  be  said  about 
the  rental  which  I  have  been  receiving 
all  this  time — ten  thousand  a.yearl'* 
inquired  Mr.  Aubrey,  looking  as  if  he 
dreaded  to  hear  his  question  answered. 

**  Oh  I  that's  quite  an  after  consider- 
ation—let us  first  fight  the  battle." 

**I  befif,  Mr.  Runnington,  that  yoQ 
will  withhold  nothing  from  me,"  said 
Mr.  Aubrey,  with  a  ftdtering  voice. 
"  To  what  extent  shall  I  be  liable  1" 

Mr.  Runnin^on  paused. 

**1  am  afraid  that  aU  the  mesne 

Erofits,  as  they  are  called,  which  you 
ave  received" — commenced  Mr.  Par- 

kinson 

«*No,  no,"  interrupted  Mr.  Run- 
nington ;  **  I  have  been  turning  that 
over  in  my  mind,  and  I  think  that  the 
statute  of  limitations  will  bar  all  hot 
the  last  six  years." 

«« Why,  that  will  be  sixty  thoosaod 
pounds!"   interrupted    Mr.   Aubre7, 
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with  a  look  of  radden  despair. 
**  Gracious  God,  that  is  perfectly 
frightful !— frightful !  If  I  lose  Yatton, 
I  shall  not  have  a  place  to  put  my  head 
in — not  one  fiirthug  to  support  myself 
with!  And  yet  to  hare  to  make  up 
na^  ihousani  pounds  /"  The  perspi- 
ration stood  upon  his  forehead,  and  his 
Se  was  laden  with  alarm  and  agony. 
B  sbwly  rose  from  lus  chair,  and  bolt- 
ed the  door,  that  they  might  not,  at 
Rich  an  agitating  moment,  be  surprised 
or  disturbed  by  any  of  the  fieimil^. 

**  I  suppose,"  said  he,  in  a  famt  and 
tremulous  tone,  **  that  if  this  claim  suc- 
ceed, my  mother  also  will  share  my 
fete." 

They  shook  their  heads  m  silence. 

**  Permit  me  to  suggest^"  said  Mr. 
Honnington,  in  a  tone  of  tne  most  re* 

ritful  sympathy,  •*  that  sufficient  for 
day  is  the  evd  thereof.** 

«•  But  the  vioRT  folbws !"  said  Mr. 
Aubrej,  with  a  visible  tremor;  and 
bis  voice  made  the  hearts  of  his  com- 
panions thrill  within  them.  «  Mine  is 
really  a  fearful  case !  I  and  mine,  I 
feel,  are  become  suddenly  beggars.  We 
are  tresptusers  at  iTatiim.  We  have 
been  unjustly  enjoying  the  rights  of 
others." 

•«My  dear  Mr.  Aubrey,"  said  Mr. 
Parkinson,  earnestly,  <*  toat  remains 
to  be  proved.  We  really  are  getting 
on  ^  too  fast.  One  would  think  that 
the  jury  had  already  returned  a  verdict 
against  us— that  judraent  had  been 
signed — and  that  the  sneriff  was  com- 
ing in  the  morning  to  execute  the  writ 
of  poesessioa  in  favour  of  our  oppo- 
nent" This  was  well  meant  by  the 
speaker ;  but  surely  it  was  like  talking 
of  the  machinery  of  the  ghastly  guiC 
kitine  to  the  wretch  in  shivering  ex- 
pectation <A  suflerhig  by  it  on  the  mor- 
row.  An  involuntary  shudder  ran 
through  Mr.  Aubrey.  **  Sixty  thou- 
sand pounds  !*'  he  exclaimed,  rising  and 
walking  to  and  fro.  <«  Whyt  I  am  ruin- 
ed beyond  all  redemption  t  How  can 
I  ever  satisfy  itV  A^ain  he  paced 
the  room  several  times,  m  silent  agony. 
The  inward  prayer  which  he  then  of- 
fered up  to  God,  for  calmnees  and  forti- 
tude, seemed  to  have  been,  in  a  meas- 
iffe,  answered ;  and  he  presently  re- 
somed  bis  seat  ««i  have,  for  these 
several  days  past,  had  a  strange  sense 
cf  impending  calamity,"  said  he,  in  an 
infinitely  more  tranquil  tone  than  before 
— ^*  I  have  been  equally  unable  to  ac- 


count for  or  get  nd  of  it.  It  may  be  an 
intimation  from  Heaven :  I  bow  to  its 
will !" 

•*We  must  remember,"  said  Mr. 
Rurnimffton,  «« that  *  fo$se89um  i«  ntne- 
ietUk$  <f  i\e  low  ;*  which  means,  that 
your  mere  possession  will  entitle  you  to 
retain  it  against  all  the  world,  till  a 
stronger  tit^  than  yours  to  the  right  of 
possession  be  made  out.  You  stand  on 
a  mountain  ;  and  it  is  for  your  adversa- 
ry to  displace  you,  not  by  showing 
merely  that  you  have  no  real  title,  but 
that  he  has.  If  he  could  prove  all  your 
title-deeds  to  be  merely  waste  paper- 
that  in  frict  you  have  no  more  title  than 
1  have — he  could  not  advance  his  own 
case  an  inch ;  he  must  first  establish  in 
himself  a  clear  and  independent  title ; 
so  that  you  are  entirely  on  the  defen- 
sive; and  rely  upon  it,  that  so  acute 
and  profound  a  lawyer  as  the  Attorney- 
General  will  impose  every  difficulty 
on" 

M  God  ^forbid  that  any  unconscien. 
tious  advantage  should  be  taken  on  my 
behalf !"  said  Mr.  Aubrey.  Mr.  Run- 
nington  and  Mr.  Parkinson  both  open- 
ed their  eyes  pretty  wide  at  this  sally : 
the  latter  could  not  understand  but  tliat 
every  thing  was  feir  in  war ;  the  former 
saw  and  appreciated  the  nobility  of  soul 
which  had  dictated  the  exclamation. 

**  I  suppose  the  affidr  will  soon  be- 
come public'  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  with 
an  air  of  profound  depression. 

**  Your  position  in  the  county,  your 
eminence  in  public  life,  the  singularity 
of  the  case,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
stake— all  are  circumstances  undonbt- 
edhr  calculated  soon  to  urge  the  aflkir 
berare  the  notice  of  the  public/'  said 
Mr.  Runnington. 

"Good  (S)d,  who  is  to  break  the 
disastrous  intelligence  to  my  family !" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Aubrey,  hiding  his  face 
in  his  hands.  « Something,  I  sup. 
pose,"  he  presently  added,  with  forced 
calmness,  "must  be  done  immediate- 
ly." 

••Undoubtedly.  Mr.  Parkinson  and 
I  will  immediately  proceed  to  examine 
your  title-deeds,  the  greater  portion 
of  which  are,  I  understand,  here  in 
the  Hall,  and  the  rest  at  Mr.  Parkin- 
son's; and  prepare,  without  delay,  a 
case  for  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
General  and  also  of  some  eminent 
conveyancer.  Who,  by  the  way,"  said 
Mr.  Runninffton,  addressmg  Mr.  Par- 
kinson— "wno  was  the  conveyancer 
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that  had  the  abstracts  before  him,  on 
preparing  Mr.  Aubrey's  marriage-eet- 
tlementl" 

•«  Oh,  you  are  alluding  to  the  « Opi- 
nion* I  mentioned  to  you  this  evening  V* 
inquired  Mr.  Parkinson. — **  I  have  it  at 
my  house,  and  will  show  it  you  in  the 
morning.  The  doubt  he  expressed  on 
one  or  two  points  gave  me,  I  recollect, 
no  little  uneasiness— as  you  may  re* 
member,  Mr.  Aubrey." 

"I  certainly  do,"  ho  replied,  with 
a  profound  sigh;  ^but  though  what 
you  said  remised  me  of  somethmg  or 
another  that  I  had  heard  when  a  mere 
boy,  I  thought  no  more  of  it.  I  think 
you  told  me  that  the  gentleman  who 
wrote  the  opinion  was  a  nervous  fidge^ 
man,  always  raising  difficulties  in  his 
clients'  titles — and,  one  way  or  anoth- 
er, the  thing  never  gave  me  any  con- 
cern—  never  even  occurred  to  ray 
thoughts,  till  to-day." 

*<  You  see,  if  only  one  link,  or  part 
of  a  link,  in  a  chain,  is  infirm,"  said  Mr. 
Ronnington — "  however  remote." 

«<  You  will  take  a  little  refresh- 
ment, gentlemen,  after  your  journey  1" 
said  Mr.  Aubrey,  suddenly  interrupt- 
ing him — ^glad  of  the  opportunity  it 
would  aflS)ra  him  of  reviving  his  own 
exhausted  spirits  by  a  little  wine,  be- 
fore returning  to  the  drawing-room. 
He  swallowed  several  glasses  of  wine 
without  any  sensible  effect;  and  the 
bearers  of  the  dreadful  intelligence 
just  communicated  to  the  reader,  after 
a  promise  by  Mr.  Aubrey  to  drive 
over  to  Grilston  early  in  the,  rooming, 
and  bring  such  of  his  title-deeds  as 
were  then  at  the  Hall,  took  their  de- 
parture; leaving  him  considerably 
calmer,  but  with  a  fearful  oppression 
at  his  heart.  Long  accustomed  to 
control  his  feelings,  he  exerted  him- 
self to  the  utmost  on  the  present  oc- 
casion— and  almost  entirely  succeed- 
ed. His  &ce,  however,  on  re-entering 
the  drawing-room,  which  his  mother, 
attended  by  Kate,  had  quitted  for  her 
bedroom,  somewhat  alarmed  Mrs. 
Aubrey ;  whom,  however,  he  at  once 
quieted,  by  saying  that  he  certainly 
kai  been  annoyed — «*  excessively  an- 
noyed" at  a  communication  just  made 
to  him;  "and  which  might — ^in  fact — 
prevent  his  sitting  again  for  Yatton." 
«<  There,  doctor,  am  I  not  right  ?"  said 
'  trs.  Aubrey,  appealing  to  Dr.  Tatham 
''did  I  not  teU  you  that  this  was 
tethinff  connected  with  politics! 
irles,  I  do  hate  politics— give  me  a 


quiet  home!"  A  pang  Aot  throqgb 
Mr.  Aubrey's  heart ;  but  he  felt  that 
he  had,  for  the  present,  succeeded  m 
his  object. 

Mr.  Aubrey's  distracted  mind  was 
indeed,  as  it  were,  bufleted  about 
that  night  on  a  dark  sea  of  trouble ; 
while  the  beloved  being  beside  him 
lay  sleeping  peacefully,  all  uncon- 
scious of  the  rising  storm.  Maogr 
times,  during  that  dismal  night,  would 
he  have  risen  from  his  bed  to  seek  a 
momentary  relief  by  walking  to  and 
fro,  but  that  he  feared  disturbing  her, 
and  di8ck)sing  the  extent  and  depth 
of  his  distress.  It  was  neariy  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  before  heat 
length  sunk  into  sleep;  and  of  one 
thing  I  can  assure  the  readei,  that 
however  that  excellent  man  mifffat 
have  shrunk— and  shrink  be  did— 
from  the  suflerings  that  seemed  in  store 
for  him,  and  those  who  were  &r  dearer 
to  him  than  life  itself,  he  did  not  give 
way  to  one  repining  or  rebelnoos 
thought.  On  the  contrary,  his  real 
frame  of  mind,  on  that  trying  occasion, 
may  be  discovered  in  one  short  prayer, 
which  he  more  than  once  was  on  the 
point  of  expressing  aloud  in  words — 
•*Oh  my  Grod!  m  my  prosperity  I 
have  ever  acknowledged  thee ;  fbrnike 
me  not  in  my  adversity !" 

At  an  eariy  hour  in  the  morning 
his  carriage  drew  up  at  Mr.  Parkinson's 
door,-  and  he  brought  with  him,  as 
he  had  promised,  a  great  number  of 
title-deeds  and  family  documents.  On 
these,  as  well  as  on  many  others  which 
were  in  Mr.  Parkinson's  custody,  that 
gentleman  and  Mr.  Runnington  were 
anxiously  engaged  during  almost  every 
minute  of  that  day  and  the  ensu- 
ing one ;  at  the  close  of  which,  they 
hsS,  between  them,  drawn  up  the 
rough  draft  of  a  case,  with  which  Mr. 
Runnington  set  off  for  town  by  the 
mail ;  undertdcing  to  lay  it,  wtthm 
twen^-four  hours,  before  the  Attor- 
ney^ieneral,  and  also  before  one  of 
the  greatest  convejrancers  of  the  day; 
commended  to  their  best  and  earliest 
attention,  by  very  liberal  fees  and 
extra  gratuities  to  their  clerk&  He 
pled^  himself  to  transmit  their 
opimons,  by  the  veir  first  mail,  to 
Mr.  Paikinson ;  and  both  those  gen- 
tlemen immediately  set  about  active 
preparations  for  defending  the  eject- 
ment. The  ••eminent  conveyanoei** 
fixed  upon  by  Messrs.  Runnington  and 
Parkotfon,  was  Mr.  Tresajde,  whose 
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derk,  however,  on  looking  into  the 
papers,  presently  carried  them  back  to 
Messrs.  Rimninffton,  with  the  informa- 
tion that  Mr.  Tresayle  had,  a  few 
months  ago^  « advised  on  the  other 
side."  The  next  person  whom  Mr. 
Ronnmgton  tbonghtof  was — singularly 
enough — Mr.  Mc^tmain,  who  was  oc 
casicmally  employed,  in  heavy  matters, 
by  the  firm.  His  clerk  also,  on  the 
eDflPdiDg  morning  returned  the  paperB, 
assigning  the  same  reason  as  had  been 
given  by  Mr.  Tresayle's  clerk.  All 
this  formed  a  startling  corroboratiixi, 
truly,  of  Messrs.  Quirk  and  Gammon's 
assurance  to  Mr.  Runnington,  that  the^ 
had  *«  had  the  first  conveyancing  opini- 
oos  in  the  kingdom ;"  and  evidenced 
the  formidable  scale  on  which  their 
operatkMis  were  being  conducted. — 
There  were,  however,  other  **  eminent 
conveyanoers  **  besides  the  two  above 
mentioned ;  and  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Mansfield,  who,  with  a  less  extended 
repotatioo,  but  an  eonal  practice,  was 
a  £ir  abler  man,  ana  a  much  higher 
styie  of  convejrancer  than  Mr.  Mort- 
main, Mr.  Ronnington  left  his  client's 
mterests  with  the  utmost  confidence. 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  laid  the  case 
also  before  Mr.  Crystal,  the  junior,  whom 
he  had  already  retained  in  the  cause 
— >a  man  whose  lucid  understanding 
was  not  in  indicated  by  his  name. 
Though  his  manner  in  court  was  feeble 
and  uninmressive,  and  his  appearance 
even  childish ;  his  temper  imtable,  and 
his  demeanour  ridieulouBly  supCTdli. 
oos;  he  was  an  invaluable  acquisition 
in  an  important  cause.  He  knew,  pro- 
bably, tittle  else  than  law ;  but  to  that 
he  biBid,  for  some  twenty  yeara^  apfdied 
himself  with  unwearying  eneigy;  and 
be  consequently  became  a  r^y,  ac- 
curate, and  thorou|[h  lawyer,  equal  to 
an  the  practical  exigencies  of  his  pro- 
fessioiL  He  brought  his  knowledge  to 
bear  on  eveiy  pomt  presented  to  him 
with  beautiral  precision.  He  was 
equaUy  quick  ana  cautkus— artfiil  to  a 
de^reeu  But  I  shan  have  other  oppor- 
tunities of  describing  him;  since  on 
him,  as  on  every  working  junior,  win 
devdve  the  real  c<nidoct  of  the  defend- 
ant's case,  in  the  memorable  action^of 
*'Doe  on  the  demise  of  Titmouse  V 
Roe.'' 

As  Mr.  Aubrey  was  driving  home 
from  the  visit  to  Mr.  Parkinson  which 
I  have  above  mentioned,  he  stopped 
his  carriage  on  entering  the  village, 


because  be  saw  Dr.  Tatham  coming 
out  of  Williams's  cottage,  where  he  had 
been  paying  a  visit  to  poor  Phoebe, 

The  httle  doctor  was  pluotherio^  on, 
ankle^eep  in  snow,  towards  the  vicar- 
age, when  Mr.  Aubrey  (who  had  sent 
home  his  carriage  with  word  that  he 
should  presently  fdlow)  came  up  with 
him,  and  greeting  him  with  unusual 
fervour,  said  that  he  would  accompany 
him  to  the  vicarage. 

"  You  are  in  very  great  trouble,  my 
dear  friend,"  said  the  doctor,  seriously 
— ♦*  I  saw  it  plahily  last  night ;  but  of 
course  I  said  nothing.  Come  in  to  mv 
little  house  here — let  us  talk  freely  with 
one  another ;  for, « as  iron  sharpeneth 
iron,  so  doth  the  countenance  of  a  man 
his  friend.'    Is  it  not  so  1" 

**  It  is  indeed,  my  dear  doctor,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Aubrey,  suddenly  softened 
by  the  afibctionate  simplicity  of  the 
doctc^s  manner.  How  much  the  good 
doctor  was  shocked  by  the  communi- 
cation which  Mr.  Aubrey  presently 
made  to  him,  the  reader  may  easUy 
imagine.  He  even  shed  tears,  on  be- 
hol<Sng  the  forced  calmness  with  which 
Mr.  Aubrey  depicted  the  gloomy  pros- 
pect that  was  before  him.  'Twas  not 
m  vain  that  the  pious  pastor  led  the 
subdued  and  willing  mina  of  his  beloved 
companion  to  those  sources  of  consola- 
tion and  support  which  a  tme  Christian 
cannot  approach  in  vain.  Upon  his 
bruised  and  bleeding  feeling  were 
poured  Uie  balm  of  true  religious  ccnu 
eolation ;  and  Mr.  Aubrey  quitted  his 
revered  companion  with  a  £eir  firmer 
tone  of  mind  than  that  with  which  he 
had  entered  the  vicarage.  But  when 
he  passed  through  the  park  gates,  the 
sudaen  refiectkm  that  he  was  probably 
BO  longer  the  proprietor  of  the  dear  old 
^miliar  objects  that  met  his  e^e  at 
every  step,  almost  overpowered  him. 

On  entering  the  Hall,  he  was  inform- 
ed  that  one  of  the  tenants,  Peter  John- 
son, had  been  sitting  in  the  servants' 
haU  for  nearly  two  hours,  waiting  to 
see  him.  Mr.  Aubrey  repaired  at  once 
to  the  librarv,  and  desired  the  man  to 
be  at  once  shown  m.  Johiison  had  been 
for  some  twenty-five  years  a  tenant  of 
a  considerable  farm  on  the  estate,  had 
scarcely  ever  been  a  few  weeks  benind- 
hand  with  his  rent,  and  had  always 
been  considered  one  of  the  most  exem- 
plary persons  in  the  whole  neighbour- 
nood.  He  had  now,  poor  fellow,  got 
into  trouble  mdeed,  for  he  had,  a  year 
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or  two  before,  been  persuaded  to  be- 
come security  for  his  brotber-in-law 
as  a  tax-collector ;  and  had,  alas !  the 
day  before,  been  called  upon  to  pay 
the  three  hundred  pounds  in  which  he 
stood  bound  —  his  worthless  brother- 
in-law  having  absconded  with  nearly 
£1000  of  the  public  money.  Poor 
Johnson,  who  had  a  large  family  to 
support,  was  in  deep  tribulation,  bow- 
ed down  with  grief  and  shame ;  and, 
after  a  sleepless  night,  had  at  length 
ventured  down  to  Yatton,  and  with  a 
desperate  boldness  asked  the  benevo- 
lent  squire  to  advance  him  £  200  to- 
wards the  money,  to  save  himself  from 
being  cast  into  prison.  Mr.  Aubrey 
heard  his  sad  story  to  the  end  with- 
out one  single  interruption;  thouffh 
to  a  m(MPe  practised  observer  than  the 
troubled  old  farmer,  the  workings  of 
his  countenance,  from  time  to  time, 
must  have  told  his  inward  agitation. 
<«  I  lend  this  poor  soul  j£200  !''  thought 
he,  **  who  am  penniless  m3rself  ?  Shall 
I  not  be  really  acting  as  his  dishonest 
relative  has  been  acting,  and  making 
free  with  money  that  belongs  to  an- 
other 1" 

«( I  assure  you,  my  worthy  friend," 
said  he  at  length,  with  a  little  agitation 
of  manner,  •'that  I  have  just  now  a 
very  serious  call  upon  me— or  you 
know  how  gladly  I  would  have  com- 
plied with  your  request" 

<^  Oh,  sir,  have  mercy  on  me  I  I've 
an  ailinff  wife  and  seven  children  to 
support,"  said  poor  Johnson,  wringing 
his  hands. 

•*  Cant  I  do  any  thmg  with  the  Gov- 
ernment? " — 

«'  No,  sir ;  I'm  told  they're  so  migh- 
ty angr^  with  mv  rascally  brother, 
they'll  listen  to  nobody !  It's  a  hard 
matter  for  me  to  keep  thmgs  straight 
at  home  without  this,  sir.  I've  so  many 
mouths  to  fill — and  if  they  take  me  off 
to  prison.  Lord !  Lord !  what's  to  be- 
come of  us  all?'* 

Mr.  Aubrey's  lip  quivered.  Johnson 
fell  on  his  knees  and  tne  tears  ran  down 
his  cheeks.  *»  I've  never  asked  a  living 
man  for  money  before,  sir  —  and  if 
you'll  only  lend  it  me,  God  Almighty 
will  bless  you  and  yours— you'll  save 
us  all  from  ruin — I'll  work  day  and 
night  to  pay  it  back  again ! " 

«»Rise — rise,  Johnson!"  said  Mr. 
Aubrev,  with  emotion.  *«  You  shall 
have  tJie  money,  my  friend,  if  you  will 
call   to-morrow,"  he  added,  with  a 


deep  sigh,  after  a  moneot's  heota. 
tion. 

He  was  as  good  as  hit  word. 

Had  Mr.  Aubrey  been  naturally  of  a 
cheerful  and  vivacious  turn,  the  coo- 
trast  now  a£S>rded  by  his  gloomv  man- 
ner must  have  alarmed  his  family.  As 
it  was,  however,  it  was  not  so  strong 
and  marked  as  to  be  attended  with  that 
e&ct,  especially  as  he  exerted  himaeif 
to  the  utmost  to  conceal  or  at  least  to 
control  his  distress.  That  something 
had  gone  wrong  he  freely  acknowled|c- 
ed ;  and,  as  he  spc^e  of  it  always  m 
connection  with  pohtical  topics,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  parrying  their  questKUis,  and 
checking  suspicion.  But,  whenever 
they  were  all  collected  together,  could 
he  not  justly  compare  them  to  a  happy 
groups  unconscious  that  they  stood  oo  a 
mine  which  was  about  to  be  fired  ? 

About  a  week  afterwards,  namdvi 
on  the  12th  of  January,  arrived  littte 
Charles's  birth-day,  when  he  became 
five  years  oki ;  and  Kate  had  for  some 
days  been  moving  heaven  and  earth  to 
get  up  a  children's  party,  in  honour  of 
the  occasion.  After  considerable  nding 
and  driving  about,  she  succeeded  io 
persuading  the  parents  of  aonoie  e^ 
or  ten  children — ^two  little  dawfaten^ 
for  instance,  <^  the  Eail  of  Qidaci% 
(beautiftil  creatures  they  were,  to  be 
sure) — little  Master  and  the  two  MisMs 
Berton,  the  children  of  one  of  the 
county  members— Sir  Harry  Oldfidd, 
an  orphan  of  about  five  years  of  age^ 
the  infant  possessor  of  a  magnificaat 
estate — and  two  or  three  other  little 
ffirls-— to  send  them  all  to  Yatton  far  a 
day  and  a  night,  with  their  goveraeens 
and  attendants. 

'Twas  a  charming  little  a&tr.  It 
went  off  brilliantly,  as  the  phnae  is^ 
and  repaid  all  Kate's  exertions.  She, 
her  mother,  and  brother  and  sister,  all 
dined  at  the  same  table  with  the  meny 
little  guests,  who  (with  a  laugfaabie 
crowd  of  attendants  behind  them,  to  be 
sure)  behaved  remarkably  well  on  the 
occasion.  Sir  Harry  (a  little  thiqg 
about  Charles's  age,  the  black  riband 
round  his  waist,  and  also  the  half- 
mourning  dress  worn  by  his  maid, 
who  stc^  behind  him,  showed  how 
recent  was  the  event  which  had  made 
him  an  orphan)  proposed  little  An- 
brey's  health,  in,  I  must  own,  a  some- 
what  stiff  speech,  demurely  dictated 
to  him  bv  Kate,  (who  sat  betwe^ihim 
and  her  beautiful  little  nephew.)    She 
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then  peHbrmed  the  same  oflke  for 
Charies,  who  stood  on  a  cbabr  while 
deliveriiig  his  eloqoent  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  toast 

rOh  that  anepished  brow  of  thine, 
Aimrej,  (thank  Qod  it  is  nnobserved  t) 
bat  it  telifl  me  that  the  iron  is  ratering 
tfaysoal.l 

And  the  moment  that  he  had  done 
— Kate  foldm^  her  arms  aroond  him 
and  kissing  Inm— down  they  all  jump- 
ed, and,  a  meiry  throng,  scampered 
off  to  the  drawing-room,  (followed  by 
Kate,)  whore  blmd-man*8  boQ  hus- 
bands and  wives,  and  divers  ether 
little  games,  kept  them  m  cmistant 
enjoyment.  After  tea  they  were  to 
have  dancing— Kate  mistress  of  the 
ceremonies— and  'twas  quite  laugha. 
ble  to  sea  how  perpetually  she  was 
fofled  in  her  eSbrta  to  form  the  little 
sets.  The  girls  were  orderly  enough 
—hot  their  wild  little  partners  were 
quite  nncoDtn^ble.  The  instant  they 
were  placed,  and  Kate  had  gone  to 
the  instrument  and  struck  off  a  note 
or  two — heigh ! — there  was  a  scram- 
Uing  little  crowd,  jumping,  and 
lao^ung,  and  chattering,  and  sing- 
ing !  Over  and  over  asain  she  fonned 
them  into  sets,  with  the  like  results. 
But  at  length  a  young  lady,  one  of 
their  governesses,  took  Miss  Aubrey's 
I^ace  at  the  piano,  leaving  the  latter 
to  superintend  the  performances  in 
person.  She  at  length  succeeded  in 
getting  up  somethhig  like  a  country, 
dance,  led  off  by  Charles  and  little 
Lady  Anne  Sherville,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  Oldacre,  a  beautifol 
chfel  of  about  five  years  old,  and  who, 
jod^ujg  from  appearances,  bade  fair, 
in  due  time,  to  become  another  Lady 
Caroline  Caversham.  You  would  have 
laughed  oo^igfat  to  watch  the  coquet- 
tirii  airs  which  this  little  Creature  gave 
hoself  with  Charles,  whom  yet  she 
evidently  could  not  bear  to  see  dan- 
cing with  another. 

''Now  I  shall  dance  with  somebody 
^ !  *'  he  exclaimed,  suddenly  letting 
go  Lady  Anne,  and  snatching  hold  of 
A  sweet  little  thing.  Miss  Berton,that 
was  standing  modestly  beside  him. 
The  discarded  beauty  walked  with  a 
itately  an*,  and  a  swelling  heart,  to- 
wards Mrs.  Aubrey,  who  sat  beside 
ber  husband  on  the  sofai;  and  on 
rascfainff  her,  she  stood  for  a  few  mo- 
nents  Sently  watching  her  late  part- 
ner busily  enflaged  wiu  her  saocessor 
^«nd  tMn  abebonit  into  tears. 
38* 


«<  Charles  !"--caUed  out  Mrs.  Au- 
brey, who  had  watched  the  whole 
affiiu*,  and  could  hardly  keep  Jier 
countenance^-'*  come  here  dvectly, 
Charles." 

^  Yes,  mamma  I "  he  exclaimed — 
quite  unaware  of  the  serious  aspect 
which  thii^  were  assuming -— and. 
Without  quitting  the  dance,  where  he 
was  (as  his  jealous  mistress  too  plainly 
saw,  for,  despite  her  grie^  her  eye 
seemed  to  follow  all  his  motions)  skip, 
ping  about  with  infinite  giee  with  a 
tkml  partner— a  laughing  sister  of  hie 
last  partner. 

"Come  here,  Charles,"  said  Mr. 
Aubrey;  and  in  an  instant  his  little 
son,  all  flushed  and  breathless,  was  at 
his  side. 

•«  Well,  dear  papa ! "  said  he,  keep- 
ing his  eye  fixed  on  the  little  throng  he 
had  just  quitted,  and  where  his  desert- 
ed partner  was  skipping  about  alone. 

'•  What  have  you  been  doing  to 
Lady  Anne,  Charles  V  said  his  fat. 
ther. 

''  Nothing,  dear  papa ! "  he  replied, 
still  wistfully  eying  the  dancers. 

•*  You  know  you  left  me,  and  went 
to  dance  with  Miss  Berton ;  you  did; 
Charles !"  said  the  ofifended  beauty. 

"  That  is  not  behaving  like  a  little 
gentleman,  Charles,"  said  his  father. 
The  tears  came  into  the  child's  eyes. 

^'Pm  very  sorry,  dear  papa,  I  vfiU 
dance  with  her*' — 

"No,  not  now,"  said  Lady  Anne 
haugbtuy. 

•*0h,  pooh!  pooh! — ^kiss  and  be 
friends," said  Mrs.  Aubrey,  "and  go 
and  dance  as  prettily  as  you  were  doing 
before.**  Little  Aubrey  put  his  arms 
round  Lady  Anne,  kissed  her,  and 
away  they  both  started  to  the  dance 
again.  While  the  latter  part  of  this 
scene  was  going  on,  Mr.  Aubrey's 
eye  cau^t  the  figure  of  a  servant  who 
made  his  appearance  at  the  door,  and 
then  rethred,  (for  such  had  been  Mr. 
Aubrey's  orders,  in  the  event  of  any 
messenger  coining  fixHn  Grilston.) 
Hastily  whisperiiuf  that  he  should  re- 
turn soon,  be  left  the  room.  In  the 
hall  stood  a  messei^r  from  Mr.  Par- 
kinson; and  on  seemg  Mr.  Aubrey,  he 
took  out  a  packet  and  retired,  Mr. 
Aubrey,  with  evident  trepidation,  re- 
panring  to  his  library.  With  a  trem. 
Ming  hand  he  broke  the  seal,  and 
found  the  fc^owmg  letter  fixnn  Mr. 
Parkinson,  with  three   other   encfo. 
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•(  GrihUm,  iQihJan.  18-^ 
*'  My  dear  Sir, 

*(  I  have  only  just  received,  and  at 
once  forward  to  yoo,  copies  of  the 
three  opinions  ffiven  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  Mr.  Mansfleld,  and  Mr.  Crys- 
tal I  lament  Jto  find  that  they  are 
ot  a  most  disoouragioff  character. 
They  are  quite  independent  of  each 
other,  havin|^  been  laid  before  their 
respective  wnters  at  the  same  moment; 
yet  you  will  observe  that  all  three  of 
them  have  hit  upon  precisely  the  same 
point,  viz.  that  your  grand&ther  had 
no  right  to  succeed  to  the  inheritance 
till  there  was  a&ilure  of  the  heirs 
of  Dame  Dorothy  Dudlington.  I( 
therefore,  our  opponents  have  coo. 
trived  to  ferret  out  any  one  who  sa- 
tisfies that  designation,  (I  cannot  con- 
jecture how  they  ever  got  upoa  the 
scent,)  I  really  fear  we  must  prepare 
for  the  worst  I  have  been  qmetly 
pushing  my  inquiries  in  all  directions, 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  clue  to  the 
case  intended  to  be  set  up  against  us, 
and  which  you  will  find  very  shrewdlv 
guessed  at  by  the  Attomey-GeneraL 
Nor  am  I  Ihe  only  party  in  the  field 
who  has  been  making  pointed  inqui- 
ries in  your  neighbourhood ;  but  of  this 
more  when  we  meet  to-morrow. 

••I  remain 

*♦  Yours  very  respectfully, 

*0.  Pabkimson. 

*•  Charles  Aubrey,  Esq^  M.P:^ 

Having  read  this  letter,  Mr.  Aubrey 
sunk  back  in  his  chair,  and  remained 
motionless  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  At  length  he  roused  himself 
and  read  over  the  opinions ;  the  efi^t 
of  which  he  found  had  been  but  too 
correctly  given  by  Mr.  Parkinson. 
Some  suggestions  and  inquiries  put 
by  the  acute  and  experienced  BIr. 
GrystsJ,  suddenly  revived  recollections 
of  one  or  two  incidents  even  of  his 
boyish  days,  lonj^  forgotten,  but  which, 
as  he  r^ectea  upon  them,  began  to 
re-appear  to  his  mmd's  eye  with  sick- 
ling distinctness.  Wave  after  wave 
of  agony  passed  over  him,  chilling  and 
benumbing  his  heart  within  him;  so 
that,  when  his  little  son  came  some 
time  afterwards  running  up  to  him, 
with  a  message  from  his  mamma,  that 
she  hoped  he  could  come  back  to  see 
them  all  play  at  snapdragon  before 
they  went  to  bed,  he  answered  him 
mechanically,  hardly  seeming  sensible 
even  of  his  presence.    At  le^g;tb»  with 


a  groan  that  came  firom  the  depths  of 
his  heart,  he  rose,  and  walked  to  and 
fro^  sensible  of  the  necessi^  of  exert- 
ing himself,  and  preparing  himself,  m 
some  degree,  for  encoontermg  his  mo- 
ther, his  wifo,  and  his  sister.  Taking 
up  Ms  candle,  he  hastened  to  faisdres^ 
ing-room,  where  he  hoped,  by  the 
aid  of  refireshing  abhitioDs,  to  succeed 
in  efl&cing  at  least  the  stronger  of 
these  traces  of  sufl&ring  wluoh  his 
glass  displayed  to  him,  as  it  reflected 
the  image  of  his  blanched  and  affitated 
countenance.  A  sudden  reooUectioo 
of  the  critical  and  delicate  situation  of 
his  idolized  wife,  glanced  througfa  his 
heart  like  a  keen  arrow.  He  sunk 
upon  the  sofa,  and,  clasping  his  handi^ 
looked  the  most  foriom  object  that 
could  be  imagined.  While  he  was  m 
this  deplorable  state  of  mind,  the  door 
was  pushed  hastilv  but  gently  open; 
and,  first  locking  m  to  see  th^  it  was 
reaUy  him  of  whom  she  was  in  search, 
in  Tuebed  Mrs.  Aubrey,  pale  and  agi- 
tated, having  been  alarmed  by  his 
non-appearance  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  the  look  of  the  servant  from 
whom  she  had  learned  that  his  mas- 
ter had  been  for  some  time  gone  v^ 
stairs. 

<*  Charles  I  my  love !  my  sweet 
love !  "  she  exclanned  wildly,  rushing 
up  to  him,  flinging  herself  down  be- 
side him,  and  castmg  her  arms  round 
his  neck.  Overcome  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  her  appearance  and  move- 
ments, for  a  moment  he  spoke  not» 
but  stared  at  her  as  if  stupified. 

'»For  mercy's  sake — as  you  love 
me! — tell  me,  my  dariing,  darliqr 
Charles,  what  has  happened  !  " 

«» Nothing— love— nothing ;"  but  his 
look  belied  n  is  speech. 

**  Oh  !  am  not  I  the  wifo  of  your 
bosom,  dearest  ?  Charies,  I  shall  go 
distracted  if  you  do  not  tell  me  wmit 
has  happened.  I  know  that  some- 
thing—something dreadful."  He  put 
his  arm  round  h^  waist,  and  drew  her 
tenderly  towards  him.  He  feh  her 
heart  beating  violently.  He  kissed 
her  cold  forehead,  but  spoke  not. 

•(Come,  dearest  I  let  me  share 
your  sorrows,"  said  she,  in  a  thrilling 
vorae.  **  Cannot  you  trust  your  Ag- 
nes 1  Has  not  heaven  sent  me  is  a 
helpmeet  for  you?" 

**  I  kyve  you,  Agnes  I  ay,  more 
than  ever  man  Joved  woman  !  **  he 
murmured,  and  buried  his  face  in  her 
bosom.    Her  arms  folded  him  iackwer 
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and  doier  emtnaoe;  and  she  looked 
wkh  wild  agitatioo,  expectiiig  pre- 
sently  to  hear  of  sooie  fearful  cata. 
flbopoa  *^I  caBDot  bear  this  much 
longer,  dearesU-I  feel  I  cannot,"  said 
flhe»  r^her  fidntlv.  '«  What  haa  hap- 
peiied  1  What  that  yon  dare  not  tell 
meS  I  can  bear  anv  thing,  while  I 
have  yon  and  my  children  !  Yon  have 
been  unhappy,  my  own  Charles,  for 
many  days  post.  I  will  not  part  with 
yoo  now  till  I  know  all !" 

•^  YoQ  soon  must  know  all,  my  pre- 
oiooB  Agnes ;  and  1  take  Heaven  to 
witness,  that  it  is  only  on  yoor  account, 
1  did  not  wish  yon  to  have  known  it 
till" 

**  Yoo — are  never  gcxng— to  fi^t  a 
dod  V  she  gasped,  taming  as  white  as 


••Oh !  no,  no,  Agnes !  I  solemnly 
asBore  you  I  If  I  could  have  brought 
mrself  to  engage  in  such  an  unhallowed 
amur,  woom  lhi$  scene  ever  first 
have  occurred  1  No,  no,  my  own  love ! 
Must  1  then  tell  you  of  the  misfortune 
that  has  overtaken  us  ?"  gthe  gaxed  at 
him  in  mute  and  breathless  apprehen- 
skm.  *«  They  are  bringing  an  action 
against  me,  which,  if  successful,  may 
cause  us  all  to  quit  Yatton — and,  it  may 
be,  for  ever." 

••  Oh,  Charles !"  she  murmured,  her 
e^^  riveted  upon  hu,  while  she  uncon. 
scioady  moved  nearer  to  him,  and 
trembled.  Her  head  drooped  upon  his 
shoulder. 

^  Why  is  this  V  she  whispered. 

*•  Let  us,  dearest,  talk  of  it  another 
time.  I  have  now  told  you  what  vou 
asked  me."  He  poured  her  out  a  glass 
of  water.  Having  drunk  a  little,  she 
appeared  revived. 

*«  Is  all  lost?  Do,  my  own  Charles 
•«4et  me  know  the  worst." 

••  We  are  young,  Agnes,  and  have 
the  wcdd  before  us.  Health  and 
boDour  are  better  than  riches.  You 
and  our  little  bves— 2^  children  tohkh 
Ood  has  gwen  us — are  my  riches," 
said  he,  gazing  with  unspeakable  fond- 
nesB  at  her.  '•  Even  should  it  be  the 
will  of  Heaven  that  this  bSbji  should 
go  against  us— so  long  as  thev  cannot 
BBpUKte  us  from  each  other,  they  can* 
not  reaUy  hurt  us."  She  suddenly  kiss- 
ed  him  with  frantic  energy,  and  an  hy- 
steric smfle  gleamed  over  her  palfid 
excited  features. 

<<Calm  yourself  Agnes!— calm 
yoonel^  for  my  sake!— as  you  love 
me  I"      His  race  qdhrefed.     <*  Oh| 


how  very  weak  and  foolish  I  have  been 
to  yield  to" 

<*  No,  no,  no !"  she  gasped,  evident- 
ly labouring  with  hysteric  oppressioL 
•'  Hush  t"  said  she,  suddenlv  starting, 
and  wildly  leaning  forward  towarw 
the  door  which  opened  into  the  gal- 
lery leading  to  the  various  bedrooms. 
He  listened — the  mother's  ear  had 
been  quick  and  true.  He  presently 
heard  the  sound  of  many  children's 
voices  ai^iroaching :  they  were  the 
little  party,  accompanied  by  Kate,  on 
their  way  to  bed  ;  and  little  Charles*s 
voice  was  loudest,  and  his  lauffh  the 
merriest  of  them  all.  The  wild  smile 
of  hysterics  gleamed  on  Mrs.  Aubrey's 
&ce ;  her  hand  grasped  her  husband's 
with  convulsive  pressure;  and  she 
suddenly  sunk,  rigid  and  senseless, 
upon  the  sofa.  He  seemed  for  a  mo. 
ment  stunned  at  the  sight  of  her  mo- 
tionless fi^re.  Soon,  however,  re- 
covering his  presence  of  mind,  he 
rang  the  bell^  and  one  or  two  female 
attendants  quickly  appeared;  and  l^ 
their  joint  assistance  Mrs.  Aubrey 
was  carried  to  her  bed  in  the  adjoin- 
ing room,  where,  by  the  use  of  the 
ordinary  remedies,  she  was  presently 
restored  to  consciousness.  Her  first 
languid  look  was  towards  Mr.  Aubrey, 
whose  hand  was  slowly  raised  to  her 
lips.  She  tried  to  raise  a  smile  into 
her  wan  features— but  'twas  in  vain ; 
and,  after  a  few  heavy  and  half>chok. 
ing  sobs,  her  overchaised  feelings 
found  relief  in  a  jQood  of  tears.  FuU 
of  the  liveliest  apprehensions  as  to  the 
efibct  of  this  violent  emotion  upon  her 
in  her  delicate  condition,  ho  remained 
with  her  for  some  time,  pouring  into 
her  ear  every  soothing  and  tender  ex- 
pression  he  could  thmk  of.  He  at 
length  succeeded  in  bringing  her  into  a 
somewhat  more  tranquil  state  than  he 
could  have  expected.  He  strictJv  en- 
joined the  attendants,  who  hadf  not 
quitted  their  lady's  chamber,  and  whose 
suarmed  and  inquisitive  looks  he  had 
noticed  for  some  time  with  anxiety, 
to  preserve  silence  concerning  what 
they  had  so  unexpectedlv  witnessed, 
adding  that  somethmg  unfortunate  had 
happened,  of  which  they  would  hear  but 
too  soon. 

"Are  vou  gomg  to  tell  Katel** 
whisperedf  Mr&  Aubrey,  sorrowfully. 
«« Surely,  love,  you  have  su&red 
enough  through  miy  weakness.  Wait 
till  to-morrow.  Let  her  have  a  few 
nore  happy  hoois." 
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««No,  Agnes — it  was  my  own 
weakness  which  caosed  me  to  be 
sorprised  into  this  prematore  disclo- 
sore  to  you.  And  now  I  must  meet 
her  af^  to-nu[ht,  and  I  cannot  con- 
trol either  my  features  or  my  feetings. 
Yes,  poor  ^te,  she  must  know  all 
to-night !  I  shall  not  be  long  absent, 
Agnes."  And  directing  her  maid  to 
remain  with  her  till  he  returned,  he 
withdrew,  and  with  a  slow  step  and 
heavy  heart  descended  to  the  library ; 
preparing  himself  for  another  heart- 
breaking scene  —  plunging  another 
innocent  and  Joyous  creature  into 
misery,  which  he  behoved  to  be  in- 
evitable. Having  looked  into  the 
drawing-room  as  he  passed  it,  and 
seen  no  one  there— his  mother  having, 
as  usual,  retired  at  a  verv  early  hour 
— ^he  rung  his  library  bell,  and  de- 
sired Miss  Aubrey's  maid  to  request 
her  mistress  to  come  down  to  him 
there,  as  soon  as  she  was  at  leisure. 
He  was  glad  that  the  only  light  in  the 
room  was  that  given  out  by  the  fire, 
which  was  not  very  tright,  and  so 
would  in  some  degree  shield  his  fea- 
tures from,  at  all  events,  immediate 
scrutiny.  His  heart  achea  as,  shortly 
afterwards,  he  heard  Kate's  hght  step 
crossing  the  hall.  When  she  entered, 
her  eyes  sparkled  with  vivacity,  and 
a  smile  was  on  her  beauteous  cheek. 
Her  dress  was  tumbled,  and  her  ha^ 
hung  disordered  and  half  uncurled — 
the  results  of  her  sport  with  the  little 
ones  whom  she  had  b^n  seeing  to 
bed. 

M  What  merry  little  things,  to  be 
snre !"  she  commenced,  laughingly — 
'*  I  could  not  get  them  to  lie  still*  a  mo- 
ment— ^poppinff  their  little  heads  in  and 
out  of  the  clothes.  A  fine  night  I  shall 
have  with  Shr  Harry !  for  he  is  to  be 
my  bedfellow,  and  I  dare  say  I  shaU 
not  sleep  a  wink  all  night.  Why, 
Charles,  now  very— -»cry  grave  you  look 
to-ni^ht !"  she  added  quickly,  observ- 
ing his  eye  fixed  moodily  upon  her. 

«*  'Tid  you  who  are  so  very  gay,"  he 
replied,  endeavouring  to  smUe.  •*! 
want  to  speak  to  you,  dear  Kate,"  he 
commenced  affectionately,  ^  on  a  seri- 
0U8  matter.  I  have  received  some  let- 
ters to-night'* 

Kate  coloured  suddenly  and  videnU 
ly,  and  her  heart  beat;  but,  sweet 
soul!  she  was  mistaken— very,  very 
&r  off  the  mark  her  troubled  brother 
was  aiming  at.  «« And,  relying  on  your 
strength  of  mind,  I  have  resolved  to 


put  you  at  once  in  pooBession  of  what 
I  myself  know.  Can  you  bear  bad 
news  well,  KateV* 

She  turned  very  pale,  and  drawing 
her  chair  nearer  to  her  brother,  sai^ 
•*Do  not  keep  me  in  soBpense, 
Charles — I  can  bear  any  thing  bat 
suspense — that  is  dreadfiil !  What  has 
happened?  Oh  dear,"  sha  added, 
with  sudden  alarm,  *«  where  are 
mamma  and  Agnes  1"  She  started  to 
her  feet. 

<(  I  assure  yon  they  are  both  wel^ 
Kate.  Mv  mother  is  now  doabtless 
asleep,  and  as  well  as  she  ever  was ; 
Agnes  is  in  her  bedroom-^certain^ 
much  distressed  at  the  news  which  I 
am  going"— 

«0h  why,  Charles,  did  you  tell 
any  thing  distressing  to  her?**  ex- 
claimed  Sliss  Aubrey,  with  an  alarm- 
ed air. 

*«She  came  upon  me  by  soriwise, 
Kate.  'Twould  have  been  infinity 
more  dangerous  to  have  kegt  her  in 
suspense;  but  she  is  recovering.  I 
shall  soon  return  to  her.  And  now,  my 
dear  Kate-^I  know  your  strong  sense 
and  spirit— > a  very  great  (^amity 
hangs  over  us.  liet  you  and  fme,^ 
he  grasped  her  hands  afectionately, 
*•  stand  it  steadily,  and  support  those 
who  cannot." 

•*  Let  me  at  once  know  all,  Charles. 
See  if  I  do  not  bear  it  as  becomes 
your  sister,"  said  she,  with  forced  calm- 
ness. 

«« If  it  should  become  necessary  for 
all  of  us  to  retire  into  obsenrity — hum- 
ble obscurity,  dear  Kate — how  do  yoa 
think  you  could  bear  it?" 

*•  If  it  will  be  an  honouraUe  ob- 
scurity—nay, 'tis  quite  impossible  to 
be  tfu-hononrable  obscurity,"  said 
Miss  Aubrey,  with  a  momentary  flash 
of  energy. 

"Never,  never,  Kate!  The  Au- 
breys may  lose  every  thinff  on  earth 
but  the  jewel  honoub,  and  love  for  one 
another." 

««Let  me  know  all,  Charies,''  said 
Miss  Aubrev,  in  a  low  tone,  but  with  a 
look  of  the  cfeepest  apprehension. 

**  A  strange  claim  is  set  up— by  one 
I  never  heard  of— to  the  whole  of  the 
property  I  now  enjoy." 

Miss  Aubrey  steited,  and  the  caioat 
fitded  from  her  cheek. 

<«  But  is  it  a  true  clahn,  Charles  ?" 

<*That  remains  to  be  proved.  But  I 
win  disguise  nothing  fixnn  yoo— I  have 
wofol  apprehensionB"— — 
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••Do  vou  metn  to  say  that  Yattoo 
is  noi  StrtV^  inquired  MiasAubrej, 
Cfttehing  W  bnatlL 

«•  So^  my  dearest  girl,  it  is  said." 

Miss  Aubrey  looked  bewildered,  and 
preased  her  band  to  her  forehead. 

**  How  shocking  I  — •  ehockiog !  — 
shocking !"  she  gasped.  «•  What  k 
to  become  (^  mamma  V* 

**  God  Almighty  will  net  desert  her 
in  her  old  age.  He  will  desert  none 
of  m^  dearest,  if  we  only  trust  in  Him/' 
flaid  her  brother. 

Biiss  Aubrey  remained  gazing  at 
him  intently,  and  continued  perfectly 


«Most  we  aU  leave  Yattonl"  said 
«hei,  faintly. 

••If  this  daim  suooeeds— hot  we 
shall  leave  it  Ujgethsrt  Kate." 

She  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck, 
und  w^)t  bitterly* 

••Hush,  hash,  KateP  said  he,  per- 
ceiving  the  increanng  violenoe  of  her 
emotions,  **  restram  your  feelings  lor 
the  sake  sf  my  moth6r--and  Agnes.'' 

His  worik  h^  the  desired  effect: 
the  poor  gbrl  made  a  desperate  efibrt 
Unclaspinf  her  arms  froin  her  bro. 
ther's  nedc,  she  sat  down  in  her  chair, 
breathing  hard ;  and,  after  a  few  mi- 
nntes'  pause,  she  said,  feintly,  ••!  am 
betternow.  Do teH  me more^ Charles! 
Let  me  have  something  to  ihmk  about 
—only  don't  say  any  thing  about— 
about-^mkmma  and  Agnes  r  In  spite 
of  herself  a  visiUe  shudder  ran  throv^ 
ber  frame. 

••It  seems,  Kate,"  said  he,  with  all 
the  cahnnesB  he  eonld  assume— ^  at 
least  they  aie  tiding  to  prove— -that  our 
fiunily  had  ne  tight  to  saeceed  to  this 
popert^ ;  that  Sieie  is  hving  the  right 
heir;  ins  case  has  been  talen  up  oy 
powerful  friends ;  and — let  me  tdl  you 
the  worst  at  once— the  first  lawyers  in 
the  kingdom  seem  to  agree  that  he  is 
entitled  to  recover  the  whole  of  Yat- 
toD— even  the  lawyers  consulted  by  Mr. 
Parkinscm  on  my  behalf"—^ 

••But  is  mamma  provided  ferf" 
whispered  Miss  Aubrey,  almost  inarti- 
culately. ••  When  I  k)ok  at  her  again, 
I  shall  almost  break  my  heart." 

••No,  Kate,  you  won't  Heaven 
will  give  you  strength,"  said  her  broth- 
er, in  a  tremulous  vdoe.  ••  Remember, 
my  only  sister— my  darling  Kate  !  you 
must  support  me  in  my  trouble — we 
will  supp«at  one  anotber^^ 

••We  will!— we  will  I"  interrupted 


Biiss  Aubrey^-instantly  checking,  how- 
ever, her  rising  excitement. 

•*You  bear  it  bravelv,  my  noble 
girl !"  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  fondly,  after  a 
brief  interval  of  silence. 

She  turned  from  him  her  head,  and 
moved  her  hand — ^in  deprecation  of  ei- 
preasions  that  might  utterlv  unnerve 
her.  Then  she  convulsively  clasped 
her  hands  over  her  forehead ;  and,  after 
a  minute  or  two^  turned  towards  him 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  but  tranquillized 
features.  The  stki^le  had  been 
dreadfid,  though  bnef^her  noble  spirit 
recover^  iteeE 

'Twas  like  a  fair  bark,  m  mortal  con- 
flict with  the  black  and  boiling  watess 
and  howling  hurricane ;  long  quivering 
on  the  brink  of  destruction,  out  at  last 
outliving  the  storm,  r^htii^f  itself  and 
suddenly  gliding  into  safe  and  tranquQ 
waters. 

I'he  distreBsed  brother  and  sister 
sat  conversing  for  a  Iodjb^  time,  fre- 
quently in  tears,  but  with  infinitely 
greats  calmness  and  firmness  than 
could  have  been  expetbed.  They 
agreed  that  Dr.  Tatham  should  very 
fSjAy  in  the  morning  be  sent  for,  and 
impkMred  to  take  upon  himself  the  Ut- 
ter duty  of  breaking  the  matter  to  their 
mother;  its  efifocts  upon  whom,  her 
children  anticipated  with  the  most  vivid 
apprehension.  They  then  retired- 
Kate  to  a  sleepless  pulow,  and  her  bro* 
ther  to  spend  a  greater  portion  of  the 
nigbt  in  attemjits  to  soothe  and  console 
his  Bufl^ing  wife ;  each  of  them  having 
first  knelt  in  humble  reverence,  and 
poiued  forth  the  breathinffs  of  a  strick- 
en and  bleeding  heart  before  Him  who 
hath  declared  that  be  HBAiStTH  and 
AirswESBXB  prayer. 

Ah !  who  oaa  tel  what  a  day  or  an 
hour  may  bring  forth  ? 

•«It  won't  kindle— not  a  bit  oo't— 
it's  green  and  full  o'  sap.  Go  out,  and 
get  us  a  log  that's  dry  and  old,  George 
— and  let's  try  to  have  a  bit  (^  a  blaie 
in  t'  ould  chimney,  this  bitter  night,** 
said  Isaac  Tonson,  the  gamekeeper  at 
Yatton,  to  the  good-natured  landlord  of 
the  Aubrey  Amis,  the  little — and  only 
— inn  of  the  village.  The  suggestioa 
was  instantly  attended  to. 

•*How  Peter  's  a-feathering  of  his 
geese  to-night,  to  be  sure !"  exclaimed 
me  landlora  on  his  return,  shaking  the 
snow  off  his  coat,  and  laving  on  the  fire 
a  great  dry  old  log  of  wood,  which 
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seemed  veiy  acceptable  to  the  hungry 
flames,  for  they  licked  itJcordiaUy  tble 
moment  it  was  placed  amongst  them, 
and  there  was  Teiy  soon  given  oat  a 
cheerful  blaze.  'Twas  a  snuffroom, 
the  brick  floor  covered  with  fresh  sand ; 
and  on  a  few  stools  and  benches,  with  a 
table  in  the  middle,  on  which  stood  a 
large  can  and  ale-glasses,  with  a  plate 
of  tobacco,  sat  some  half-a^ozen  men, 
enjoymg  tneir  pipe  and  glass.  In  the 
chimney  corner  sat  Thomas  Dickons, 
the  wider-bailiff  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  a  big, 
broad-shouldered,  middle-agea  fellow, 
vnth  a  hard  featmred  fece  and  a  phleg- 
matic air.  In  the  opposite  comer  sat 
the  little  grizzle-headed  clerk  and  sex- 
ton, old  mllelujah— (as  he  was  called, 
but  his  real  name  was  Jonas  Higgs.) 
Beside  him  sat  Pumpkin,  the  gardener 
at  the  Hall,  a  constant  guest  at  the 
Aubrey  Arms  o'  nights — always  at- 
tended by  Hector,  the  large  Newfound- 
land dog  ahready  spoken  of,  and  who 
was  now  lying  stretched  on  the  floor  at 
Pumpkin's  feet,  his  nose  resting  on  his 
forefeet,  and  his  eyes,  with  great  ^vi- 
tjr,  watching  the  raoti<»s  of  a  skittish 
kitten  under  the  table.  Opposite  to 
him  sat  Tonson  the  gamekeeper—- a 
thin,  wiry,  beetle-browed  fellow,  with 
eyes  like  a  ferret;  and  tiiere  were  also 
one  or  two  fermms,  that  lived  in  the 


It's  ha'  another  can  o'  ale,  afore 
ye  sit  doun,"  said  one  of  them ;  **  we 
can  do  with  half  a  gaDixi,  I'm  think- 
ing." This  order  abo  was  quickly  at. 
tended  to ;  and  then  the  landlord,  nav- 
ing  seen  to  the  door,  and  festraed  the 
shutters  ckise,  took  his  place  on  a  va- 
cant stoola  and  resmned  his  pipe. 

M  So  she  do  take  a  very  long  grave, 
Jonas  V  inquired  Dickons  of  the  sex- 
ton. 

^Ay,  Mr.  Didcons,  a' think  she  do, 
the  owld  jeirl  I  I  always  thought  she 
would.  'Tis  a  reg'Iar  man*8  size,  I 
warrant  you ;  and  when  parson  saw  it, 
a'  said,  hie  thought  ^twere  too  h\» ;  but 
Tax'd  his  pardon,  and  said  I  nadn't 
been  sexton  for  thirty  years  without 
knowing  my  business-^ha,  ha !" 

**I  suppose,  Jonas,  you  mun  ha' 
seen  her  walking  about  i'  t'  village,  in 
your  time — Were  she  such  a  big-look- 
ing woman?"  inquired  Pumpkin,  as  he 
shook  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and  re- 
plenished it 

•«  Forty  years  ago  I  used  to  see  her 
— she  were  then  an  old  woman,  wi' 
white  hair,  and  leaned  on  a  stick — I 


never  thought  she'd  a  lasted  so  long*" 
re[died  Higgs,  emptying  his  mss. 

«*She've  had  a  pretty  long  spall 
on't,"  quoth  Dickons,  slowly  emptying 
his  moitth  of  smoke. 

*•  A  hundred  and  two,"  replied  tiie 
sexton;  ««so  saith  her  coffin-plate— a' 
seed  it  to-day." 

"What  wore  her  name?'*  inquired 
Tonson — *«  /  never  knew  her  by  any 
name  but  Blind  Bess." 

«<  Her  name  be  EliMabeik  Crabtne, 
on  the  coffin,"  replied  Higgs;  ««and 
she's  to  be  buried  to-morrow." 

*<  She  were  a  strange  old  woman," 
said  Hazel,  one  of  the  fermers^  is  he 
took  down  one  of  the  oatcakes  that 
were  banging  overhead,  and  breaking 
off  a  piece,  hM  it  with  the  tongs  be- 
fore the  fire  to  toast,  and  then  put  it 
into  his  ale. 

'<Ay,  she  were,"  qooth  Pumpkin; 
« I  wonder  what  she  thinks  o*  such 
things  noto— maybe  she's  p&yii^  dear 
for  her  tricks." 

''Tut,  Pwi^in,"  said  Tobsod, 
^\et  the  old  creature  rest  in  her 
grave." 

**Ay,  Master  Tonson,"  qooth  the 
clerk,  in  his  church  twang-*^  there 
be  no  knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  nor  de- 
vice F»     ' 

<*  Tis  very  odd,  but  this  dog  thaf  s 
lying  at  my  feet  never  coqM  k*  bear 
going  past  her  cottage  late  o'  nights ; 
and  the  niffht  she  died— Lord  1  yoa 
should  have  heard  the  howl  Hector  gave 
— and  a'  didn't  then  know  she  were 
gone." 

«•  No !  but  werH  really  sol^  inquir- 
ed Dickons— several  of  the  others  tak- 
ing their  pipes  out  of  their  rpouths,  and 
loSking  earnestly  at  Puinpkm. 

•«  Ididnt  half  like  it,  laMre  yon,*' 
quoth  Pumpkm. 

«*  Ha,  ha,  ha  !--ha,  ha  P'  langhed  die 
gamekeeper — 

"Ay,  marry  yon  may  laugh — ^bot 
rU  stake  half-a-gallon  o'  ale  yon 
daren't  go  by  yourself  to  the  oot^ge 
where  she's  lying— fioie,  mind— i^  the 
dark." 

«<  I'll  do  it,"  quoth  HigS[s,  eagerly, 
preparing  to  lay  down  his  pipe. 

«  No,  no— mcm'r<  quite  usisd  to  dead 
folk,"  replied  Pumpkm. 

**Be8B  dropped  off  sudden,  like,  at 
last,  didn't  she?"  mquured  the  land- 
lord. 

«•  She  went  out,  as  thev  say,  like  the 
snuff  of  a  candle,"  replied  Jobbins, 
one  of  the  timers;  "no  one 
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with  bw  but  107  liiBsis  at  the  Ume. 
The  night  afore  she  took  to  the  rattles 
an  of  a  sodden.  M;  Sail  (that's  done 
fx  her  this  long  time,  by  madam's 
orders)  says  M  Bess  were  a  good 
deal  shaken  by  a  chap  from  London, 
that  came  down  about  a  week  afore 
Chnstmas." 

•*  Ay,  ay,"  quoth  one,  *«  I've  heard 
o'  that — ^wbat  was  it1---what  passed 
atwizt  them  V* 

*•  Why,  a*  don't  well  know— but  he 
had  a  book,  and  wrote  down  something ; 
and  he  axed  her,  so  Sail  do  tell  me, 
such  a  many  things  about  old  people, 
and  things  that  are  long  gone  by." 

**  Wlttt  were  the  use  on't?"  inquir- 
ed DJckons;  '^fcn*  Bess  hath  been 
silly  this  ten  years,  to  my  sartain 
knowledge." 

«  Why,  a'  couldn't  telL  Sail  said 
she  talked  a  good  deal  to  the  chap  in 
her  mombling  way,  and  seemed  to 
know  some  folk  he  asked  her  about 
And  Sail  saith  she  hath  boon,  in  a  man- 
ner, dismal  ever  since,  and  often  a^ry- 
ii^  and  talking  to  herBel£" 

<'Pve  heai^"  said  the  landlord, 
''that  squire  and  parson  were  wi'  her 
on  Ghristmas.day — and  that  she  talked 
a  deal  o'  strange  things,  and  that  the 
squire  did  seem,  as  it  were,  struck  a 
little." 

"■W  y9  so  my  Sail  do  say ;  but  it 
may  be  all  her  own  head,"  replied 
Jobbins. 

Here  a  pause  took  place. 

**  Hadam,"  said  the  sexton,  «  hath 
given  orders  for  a  decent  burying  to- 
UKwrrow." 

««  Well,  a'  never  thought  any  wrone 
of  her,  for  my  part,"  said  one— and 
another  —  and  another  ;  and  they 
smoked  their  pipes  for  some  minutes  m 
sflence, 

«(Tfidking  o*  strangers  from  Lon- 
don," said  the  sexton,  presently ;  *'  who 
do  know  any  thing  o*  them  twa  chaps 
that  were  at  church  last  Sunday?  Two 
such  peacock-looking  chaps  I  never 
seed-Umd  grinning  all  service-time." 

•^  Aj^  I*U  tell  ve  something  of  'em," 
said  mzel — a  big,  ibroadJhouldered 
&rmer,  who  plucked  his  pipe  out  of 
bos  mouth  with  sudden  energy— 
<*  They're  a  brace  o'  good  ones,  to  be 
sore,  1^  ha  !  Some  week  or  ten  days 
ago,  as  I  wore  a'coming  across  the 
field  leadmg  into  the  lane  behind  the 
church,  I  seed  these  same  two  chaj)s, 
and  on  coming  nearer,  (they  not  seemg 
me  for  the  hedge,)  Lord  bless  me ! 
wooklye  believe  itl-^f  they  wasn't 
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a.teaaing  my  daughter  Jenny,  that 
were  coming  along  wi'  some  physic 
from  the  doctor  for  my  old  woman ! 
One  of  'em  seemed  a-going  to  put  his 
arm  arpund  her  neck,  and  t'other  came 
close  to  her  on  t'other  side,  a-talking 
to  her  s^id  pushing  her  about."  Here 
a  young  &rmer,  who  had  but  seldom 
spoken,  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth, 
and  exclaiming,  ^  Lord  bless  me  !"  sat 
listening  with  his  mouth  wide  open. 
<«  Well,  a'  came  into  the  road  behind 
'em,  without  their  seeing  me  ;  and" 
-^here  ^e  stretched  out  a  thick, 
rigid,  muscular  arm,  and  clenched  his 
teeth) — **a'  ffot  hold  of  each  by 
the  collar,  and  one  of  'em  I  shook 
about,  and  gave  him  a  kick  i'  the 
breach  that  sent  him  spinning  a 
yard  or  two  on  the  road,  he  clap- 
ping his  hand  behind  him,  and  cry. 
ing,  to  be  sure — *(jood  for  a  hundred 
poimd  damages!'  T'other  drop, 
ped  on  his  knees,  and  begged  for 
mercy  ;  so  a'  just  spit  in  his  face,  and 
flung  him  under  the  hedge,  telling  him 
if  he  stirred  till  I  were  out  o'  sight, 
I'd  crack  his  skuU  for  him  ;  and  so  I 
would  !"  Here  the  wrathful  speaker 
pushed  his  pipe  again  between  his 
lips,  and  began  puffing  away  with 
great  energy ;  while  he  who  had  ap- 
peared to  take  so  great  an  mterest 
m  the  story,  and  who  was  the  very 
man  who  had  flown  to  the  rescue]  of 
Miss  Aubrey,  when  she  seemed  on  the 
pdnt  of  being  similarly  treated,  told  that 
circumstance  exactly  as  it  occurred, 
amidst  the  silent  but  excited  wonder  of 
those  present — all  of  whom,  at  its 
dose,  uttered  vehement  execrations^ 
and  intimated  the  summary  and  savage 
punishment  which  the  cowardlv  rascal 
would  have  experienced  at  the  hands  of 
each  and  every  one  of  them,  had  they 
come  across  him. 

««I  reckon,"  said  the  landlord^  as 
soon  as  the  swell  had  a  little  subsided, 
•<  they  must  be  the  two  chaps  that  put 
up  here,  some  time  ago,  for  an  hour 
or  so.  You  should  ha'  seen  'em  get 
on  and  off— that's  all !  Why,  a' 
laughed  outr^ht !  The  chap  with  the 
hau*  under  his  chin  got  on  upon  the 
wrong  side,  and  t'other  seemed  as  if 
he  thought  his  beast  would  bite  him  !" 

'•Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  all. 

«I  thought  they'd  a'both  gotaM 
befofe  they'd  gone  a  dozen  yards !" 

••They've  taken  a  strange  fancy  to 
my  churchjnurd,"  said  the  sexton,  set. 
ting  down  his  glass,  and  then  preparing 
to  fill  hi0  pipe  again ;  '<  they've  been 
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looking  tmcominoii  close  in  the  old 
gravestones,  up  behind  t'  ould  yew- 
tree  yonder;  and  one  of  them  writ 
something,  now  and  then,  in  a  book  ; 
so  they're  book-writers.'* 

••  That's  scholars,  I  reckon,"  qnoth 
Dickons,  '<  but  rot  the  laming  of  such 
chaps  as  they  !'* 

*«I  wonder  if  the3r'll  put  a  picture  o' 
the  Hall  in  their  bdiok,''  quoth  the  sex- 
ton.  *(  They  axed  a  many  questions 
about  the  people  up  there,  especially 
about  the '  squire's  &ther,  ana  some 
ould  folk,  whose  names  I  knew  when 
they  spoke  of  'em — but  I  hadn't  heard 
o'  them  for  this  forty  yean  And  one 
of  'em  (he  were  the  shortest,  and  such 
a  chap,  to  be  sure ! — just  like  the 
monkey  that  were  dressed  i'  man's 
clothes  last  Grilston  £eiir)  talked  uncom- 
mon fine  about  Miss" 

■  **  If  I'd  a  heard  him  tak*  her  name  into 
his  dirty  mouth,  his  teeth  should  a  gone 
after  it !"  said  Tonson. 

*'Liord,  he  didn't  say  any  harm — 
only  silly-like— and  t'other  seemed  now 
and  then  not  to  like  his  going  on  so. 
The  little  one  said  Miss  were  a  lovely 
gal,  or  something  like  that  —  and 
hoped  they'd  become  by-and-by  better 
friends." 

••What!  wi'  that  chapV  said 
Pumpkin — and  he  looked  as  if  he  were 
meditating  putting  the  little  sexton  up 
the  chimn€^,for  the  mere  naming  of 
such  a  thing. 

••I  reckon  they're  from  London, 
and  brought  London  tricks  wi'  'em — 
for  I  never  heard  o'  such  goings  on 
as  theus  down  here  before,'^  said 
Tonson. 

*•  One  of  'em— him  that  axed  me 
all  the  questions,  and  wrote  i'  th'  book, 
seemed  a  sharp  enough  chap,  in  hi^ 
way ;  but  I  can't  say  much  for  the 
little  one,"  said  Higfgs.  ••Lud,  I 
couldn't  hardly  look  in  his  ^ce  for 
laughing,  he  seemed  such  a  fool ! — 
He  haa  a  riding-whip  wi'  a  silver 
head,  and  stood  smacking  his  less 
(you  should  ha'  seen  how  tight  his 
clothes  was  on  his  legs — I  warrant 
you,  Tim  Timkins  never  seed  such 
a  thing.  111  be  sworn)  all  the  while 
as  if  a^  liked  to  hear  the  sound  of  it.'' 
••  If  I'd  been  beside  him,"  said  Hazel, 
••I'd  a  saved  him  that  trouble — only 
I'd  a  laid  it  into  another  part  of 
him!" 

••Ha,  ha,  ha!"  they  laughed— and 
presently  passed  on  to  other  mat- 
ters. 

••Hath  the  squire  been  doiDgnmcfa 


lately  in  Pariiament?"  inquired  the 
sexton  of  Dickons. 

••Why,  yes — he's  trying  hard  to 
get  that  new  road  made  fr<»[i  Haridey 
Bridge  to  Hilton." 

••  Ah,  that  would  saye  a  good  foor 
mile" 

••I  hear  the  Papists  are  trying  to 
get  the  upper  hand  again — which  the 
Lud  forbid  !"  said  the  sexton. 

•<  The  squire  hath  lately  made  a 
speech  in  that  matter,  that  mth  finish- 
ed them,"  said  Dickons. 

*•  What  wouW  they  be  after  1"  m- 
quired  the  landlord  of  Dickons,  with  all 
present,  thinking  great  things  of  him. 

••They  say  they  wants  nothing  but 
what's  their  own,  and  liberty,  and  that 
like." 

••  If  thou'wast  a  shepherd,  and  wer^ 
to  be  asked  by  ten  or  a  dozen  wdves 
to  let  them  in  among  thy  flock  of  sheep^ 
they  saying  how  quiet  and  kind  they 
would  be  to  'em— would'st  let  'em  m, 
or  keep  'em  out— eh  1" 

**  Av,  ay— that  be  it — Hvs  as  troe  as 
gospel  1"  said  the  clerk. 

•(  So  you  an't  to  haye  that  old  syca- 
more  down,  after  all.  Master  Dickons  1" 
inquired  Tonson. 

•'No;  miss  hath  carried  the  day 
against  the  squire  and  Mr.  Waters ; 
and  there  stands  the  old  tree,  and  it 
hath  to  be  looked  better  after  than  it 
were  before." 

••  Why  hath  miss  taken  such  a  hacf 
to  it  1  Tis  an  old  crazy  thing." 

*•  If  thou  hadst  been  there  when 
she  did  beg,  as  I  may  mjr,  its  life," 
replied  Dickons,  with  a  little  energy 
— ••  and  hadst  seen  her,  and  heard  her 
yoice,  that  be  as  smooth  as  cream, 
thou  wonldst  never  have  forgotten  it, 
I  can  tell  thee  V* 

'•There  isn't  a  more  beautiful  lady 
i'  th'  county,  I  reckon,  than  the  sqnire's 
sister  ?"  inquired  the  sextoo. 

•<  No,  nor  in  all  England :  if  there 
be,  I'll  lay  down  a  hundred  pounds." 

••  And  Where's  to  be  found  a  yoong 
lady  that  do  go  about  i'  th'  village  like 
she  1— She  were  wi'  Phcebe  wDliams 
t'other  night,  all  throu^  the  snow, 
and  i'  th'  daric." 

•*  If  I'd  only  laid  hands  on  that  ehap  !** 
interrupted  the  young  fiirmer,  her 
rescuer. 

••  I  wonder  she  do  not  ohoose  some 
one  to  be  manried  to  up  in  London,** 
said  the  landlord. 

••She'H  he  haymg  dome  ddicate 
high  quality  chap,  I  reckon,  one  <f 
theee  fine  days,"  eaid  Htiei. 
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**  She  will  be  a  dainty  dish,  truly, 
ksr  whomever  God  gives  her  to," 
qaoth  Dickons. 

**Ajf  she  will,"  said  more  than 
one  ;  and  there  was  a  slight  sound  as 
of  smacking  of  hpe. 

**  Now  to  my  mind,"  said  Tonson, 
**  saving  your  presence,  Master  Dick- 
one,  I  know  not  hut  youn^  madam 
be  more  to  my  taste ;  she  be  m  a  man-  ^ 
Ber  somewhat  fuUer-^plumper-Iike, 
and  her  skin  be  so  white,  and  her  hair 
as  black  as  a  raven's.'* 

"There's  not  another  two  such 
women  to  be  found  in  the  world," 
said  Dickons.  Here  Hector  suddenly 
rose  up  and  went  to  the  door,  where 
he  stcKxl  snuffing  in  an  inquisitive 
manner. 

«•  Now,  what  do  that  dog  hear,  I 
wonder?"  quoth  Pumpkin,  curiously, 
stooping  forward. 

•«  Blind  Bess,"  replied  Tonson, 
winking  his  eye,  and  laughing.  Pre- 
sently there  was  a  sharp  rapping  at 
the  aoor ;  winch  the  landlord  opened, 
and  let  in  one  of  the  servants  from  the 
Hall,  his  clothes  white  with  snow,  ins 
hce  nearly  as  white  with  manifest 
agitation. 

"Why,  man,  what's  the  matter?" 
enquired  Dickons,  startled  by  the 
man's  appearance.  *<  Art  frightened 
at  any  thing?" 

«*  Oh,  Lord !  oh.  Lord !"  he  com- 
menced. 

•♦  What  is  it,  man  ?  Art  drunk  ? 
— or  mad  ?— or  frightened  ?  Take  a 
drop  0*  drink,"  said  Tonson.  But 
the  man  refused  it 

*«  Oh,  my  friends,  sad  work  at  the 
Hall!" 

*«  What's  the  matter  ?"  cried  all  at 
once,  rising  and  standing  round  the 
new  comer. 

«'  If  thou  be^  drunk,  John,"  said 
Dickons,  sternly,  "there's  a  way  of 
sobering  thee^ — mind  that." 

^  Oh,  Master  Dickons,  I  don't  know 
what's  come  to  me,  for  grief  and 
fright !  The  Squire,  and  all  of  us  are 
to  be  turned  out  of  Yatton  !" 

*•  Wh4a  /"  exclaimed  all  in  a 
breath. 

*^  There's  tome  one  else  Ia3r8  claim 
to  it.  We  must  all  go !  Oh,  Lud  ! 
oh,  Lud !"  No  one  spoke  for  near  a 
minute ;  and  consternation  was  written 
on  every  fece. 

"  Sit  thee  down  here,  John,"  said 
Dick(His  at  length,  <*and  let  us  hear 
what  thou  hast  to  say — or  thou  wilt 
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have  n^  all  be  going  up  in  a  body  to 
the  HaD." 

Having  forced  on  him  part  of  a 
fflass  of  ale,  he  began, —«'  There  hath 
been  plainly  mischief  brewing  some- 
where this  many  days,  as  I  could  tell 
by  the  troubled  &ce  of  the  squire ; 
but  he  kept  it  to  himself.  Lawyer 
Parkinson  and  another  have  been 
latterly  coming  in  chaises  from  Lon- 
don; and  last  night  the  squire  got  a 
letter  that  hath  finished  all.  Such 
trouble  there  were  last  night  with  the 
squire,  and  young  madam  and  miss ! 
And  to  day  the  parson  came,  and  were 
a  long  while  alone  with  old  Madam 
Aubrey,  who  hath  since  had  a  stroke, 
or  a  fit,  or  something  of  that  like,  (the 
doctor  hath  been  Uiere  all  day  from 
Grilston,)  and  likewise  youn^  madam 
bath  taken  to  her  bed,  and  is  ilL'* 

*'  And  what  of  the  squire  and  miss?" 
inquired  some  one,  after  all  had  main- 
tained a  long  silence. 

"Oh,  'twould  break  your  heart  to 
see  them,"  said  the  man,  bursting  into 
tears :  "  they  are  both  as  pale  as  death : 
he  so  dreadful  sorrowful,  but  quiets 
like,  and  she  now  and  then  wringing 
her  hands,  and  both  of  them  going 
from  the  bedroom  of  old  madam  to 
young  madam's.  Nay,  an'  there  had 
been  half-a-dozen  deaths  i'  the  house, 
it  could  not  be  worse.  Neither  the 
squire  nor  miss  hath  touched  food  the 
whole  day  I" 

There  was  in  truth,  not  a  dry  eye 
in  the  room,  nor  one  whose  voice  did 
not  seem  somewhat  obstructed  with 
his  emotions. 

(^  Who  told  about  the  squire's  losing 
the  estate  ?"  inquired  Dickons. 

«•  We  heard  of  it  but  an  hour  or  so 
agone.  Mr.  Parkinson  (it  seems  by 
the  squire's  orders)  told  Mr.  Waters, 
and  he  told  it  to  us ;  saying  as  how  it 
was  useless  to  keep  such  a  thing  secret, 
and  that  we  might  all  know  the  occa- 
sion of  so  much  trouble." 

*«  Who's  to  ha'  it  then,  instead  of 
the  squire  ?"  at  length  inquired  Ton- 
son,  in  a  voice  half-choked  with  rage 
and  grief. 

«'  Lord  only  knows  at  present  But 
whoever  'tis,  there  isnt  one  of  us  ser- 
vants but  will  go  with  the  squire  and 
his — if  it  be  even  to  prison." 

*«  I'm  Squire  Aubrey^s  gamekeeper," 

quoth  Tonson,  his  eye  kindling  as  his 

countenance  darkened.    **It  snail  go 

hard  if  an^  one  eke  ere  hath  a  game"— > 

"But  if  there's  law  in  the  land,  sure 
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the  justice  mutt  be  wi'  the  iquire— be  grooud,  for  all  that,  the  better,  aay  I !" 

and  his  fomi]  j  have  had  it  so  long/'  quoth  Tonson,  vebementlj  strikiug  his 

said  one  of  the  fiurmers.  hand  cm  the  table. 

«<  I'll  tell  you  what,  masters,''  said  «'  The  paTson  hath  a  choice  eennoo 

Pumpkin,  '<  I  shall  be  somewhat  bet-  on  *  The  FJying  Away  of  Riches,^  '* 

t^  pleased  when  Higgs  here  hath  got  said  Hi^gs,  in  a  quaint,  sad  maimer ; 

that  old  creature  safe  under  around."  •*  tis  to  m  honed  he'll  preach  from  it 

^  Blind  Bessi"  exclaimed  Tonson,  the  next  Sunoay." 

with  a  very  serious,  not  to  say  disturb*  Soon  after  this  the  little  party  dii-> 

ed,  countenance.    *'I  woider— sure!  persed,  each  oppressed  with  greater 

sure !  that  old  witch  can  have  had  no  ief  and  amazement  than  he  had  ever 

hand  in  all  this"——  known  b^bre.    fiad  news  flies  swiftly 

*«  Poor  old  soul,  not  she !  There  be  — and  that  which  had  just  come  from 

nosuchthinffs  as  witches  now-a-days,"  the  Hall,  within  a  very  few  houra  of 

exclaimed  Hvgs.    **  Not  she,  I  war.  its   having  been  told  at  the  Aubrey 

rant  me  I    She  hath  been  ever  be.  Arms,  had  spread  grief  and  conetema. 

friended  by  the  Squire's  fiunily.    She  tion  anuntt  ;high  and  low,  for   many 

do  it !"  miles  round  Yatton. 

**The  sooner  we  get  her  under* 


THE  VETO. 

▲  NEW  SONG. 

DXDIOATED  TO  THE  WHIO-nfTBirSION  SECTION  OF  TBS  KON-UfffmUIKUl 
COMMITTEE. 

Am—**  Tlie  Rog^$  March''  or  ••  Abram  Newkmd:' 

1. 

The  Church  and  her  laws  often  claim  my  applause : 

But  some  things  I  cannot  agree  to ; 
And  most  I  detest,  as  a  national  pest» 
This  new&ngled  freak  of  a  Veto. 
O  this  detestable  Veto, 
^Tis  a  thing  you  will  never  bring  me  to  t 
It  is  cer&tmly  rude 
In  a  man  to  intrude, 
But  you'll  never  do  good  by  the  Veto. 

2. 
Good,  win  to  increase,  by  the  preaching  of  peace. 

Was  a  thing  that  the  Church  used  to  see  to ; 
But  funily  jars  and  parochial  wars, 
Are  the  fruits  of  this  peaceable  Veto. 
O  what  a  peacemaking  Veto ! 
What  a  mild  and  medicinal  Veto ; 
Harmonious  calls. 
In  the  shape  of  loud  brawls, 
Attest  the  true  use  of  the  Veto. 

3. 
On  a  diliffent  search,  our  old  Scottish  Church 
Was  the  best  from  Kamschatka  to  Quito ; 
But  now  th^  insist  that  she  cannot  exist 
If  deprived  of  this  absolute  Veto  I 
O  this  in&llible  Veto! 
If  Parliament  would  but  agree  to 
Ourratiooal  plan, 
To  secure  the  best  man. 
By  the  UM  of  a  reaaonless  Veto. 
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4. 
little  schoolboys  a  voice  now  may  claim  in  the  choice 

Of  the  master  they  sobject  shoi^  be  to : 
If  his  ferule  appears  rather  sharp  for  their  rears, 
They  at  once  interpose  with  a  veta 
O,  such  a  convenient  veto 
Every  truant  and  dance  would  agree  to ! 
That  his  bacon  should  be 
For  ever  birch-free, 
By  this  new  saving  clause  of  a  Veta 

5. 
In  a  different  way,  there  are  others  who  say — 

**  The  foes  of  this  measure  are  toe  too ; 
Could  we  even  ekct^  'twere  of  little  efibcti 
If  we  can't,  too,  ^'ect  with  a  veto." 
For  O  this  most  mischievous  Veto 
Wifl  make  many  a  sly  Jesuito ; 
Who,  when  mving  his  suit, 
Hides  a  huge  doven  foot, 
Which  he  shows  when  he's  clear  of  the  Veto. 

6. 
The  clergy,  we  saw,  made  good  use  of  the  law. 

And  l^rnings  and  capticHis  could  flee  to ; 
Bat  they  alter  their  soi^  when  the  law  says  they're  wrong. 
And  illegally  stick  to  their  Veta 
This  unconstitutioiial  Veto, 
Whv  will  they  so  lawlessly  flee  to  f 
They  should  either  relax 
Theur  anndty^ax^ 
Or  submit  to  tlye  law  on  the  Veto. 

7. 
When  a  claim  they  present — *<  Pray,  our  stipends  augment," 

Which  the  Court  mterpones  its  decree  to : 
They  sing  oughty  small,  or  say  nothmgat  aU» 
Of  their  views  in  regard  to  the  Veta 
O  this  unprincipl^  Veto^ 
Which  the  Judges  will  ne'er  bend  the  knee  to  I 
How  the  Church  wouM  look  blue. 
If  a  chalder  or  two 
Were  cut  off  from  each  cure  by  a  Veto ! 

8. 
The  old  friendB  of  the  Church  they  could  leave  in  the  Iarch| 

And  coqoet  with  a  Whig  nominee  too  : 
For  the  Devil  or  Dan,  I  believe,  to  a  man. 
They  would  vote  if  he  promised  the  Veta 
Fbr  all  must  give  way  to  the  Veto ; 
What  is  conscience  or  truth  to  the  Veto  ? 
Peace,  order,  and  laws. 
Nay,  the  Protestant  cause, 
MoBtn't  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Veto. 

9. 
But  I  shrewdly  suspect,  if  my  news  be  correct, 
That  the  sense  of  the  people's  with  me  too : 
if  their  protege's  &te  is  entitled  to  weight, 
The  country  has  vetoed  the  Veta 
So  to  dwell  any  more  on  the  Veto 
Would  be  tiresome  to  yon  and  to  me  too : 
I've  detain'd  you  too  long- 
Here's  an  end  of  my  song, 
Andlhc^  t0D,  an  end  of  the  Veto! 
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Napoleon's  Egyptian  expedition 
supplies  one  of  the  most  distinct 
proofs  ever  given  of  the  Divine  pun- 
ishment which  may  directly  stamp  a 
great  public  crime.  Manv  acts  of 
memorable  atrocity  have  of  old  un- 
questionably passed  without  any  evi- 
dent retribution ;  but  of  later  years, 
whether  for  the  purpose  of  more 
powerfully  impressing  juatice  on  the 
minds  of  modem  nations,  or  from 
the  nearer  approach  of  some  great 
but  still  undefined  consummation,  the 
retribution  has  trod  with  singular 
closeness  on  the  steps  of  the  crime. 

It  is  right  previously  to  observe, 
that  those  direct  inflictions  seem  sel- 
dom to  be  visited  on  the  general  course 
of  public  crime  in  high  places,  how- 
ever repulsive.  The  punishment '  of 
what  may  be  called  the  customary 
criminality,  the.  habitual  ambitions 
and  encroachments  of  nations  on  each 
other,  are  apparently  left  to  custom- 
ary and  general  evils.  But  it  is  when 
nations,  or  their  rulers,  start  out  of 
the  common  track  of  ambition  and 
encroachment,  that  a  new,  sudden, 
and  striking  brand  of  vengeance  is 
often  openly  burned  on  them.  Thus 
the  partition  of  Poland  was  an  act  of 
phmaer  and  blood  beyond  the  ordi* 
nary  line  of  that  rapacity  and  cruelty 
which  habitually  marks  the  conduct 
of  foreign  cabinets ;  and  never  was 
the  punishment  of  a  highway  robbery 
or  murder  more  directly  marked  in 
the  punishment  of  the  individual  rob- 
ber and  murderer  than  the  punbh- 
ment  of  that  dreadfid  atrocity  was 
marked  .in  the  sufferings  of  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  Russia — within  a  few 
years  from  the  crime,  the  capture  of 
their  three  capitals,  the  defeat  of  then* 
armies,  and  the  vast  losses  of  wealth, 
population,  honour,  and  territory. 

The  late  instance  of  the  invasion 
of  Algiers,  without  the  slightest  cause, 
except  the  French  desire  to  gain  what 
it  terms  glory,  by  cutting  throats,  and 
robbing  wherever  it  can  with  impu- 
nity, was  instantly  followed  to  the 
King  by  the  downfell  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty,  as  it  has  been  followed  to 
France  by  the  erection  of  an  anoma- 
lous and  precarious  Government — 
forced  to  be  despotic  through  fear  of 
being  forced  to  be  republican ;  and  the 


anxieties  of  a  war,  which,  after  wasting^ 
life  and  treasure  durmg  ten  years,  m 
now  to  be  begun  afresh,  and  requires 
an  army  of  60,000  men.  We  shall 
thus  see  America,  in  due  time,  punisb- 
ed  for  her  atrocious  robbery  by  which 
she  has  seized  Texas,  and  for  her  gross 
and  wholly  unjustifiable  attempts  oq 
Canada.  Russia  will  yet  ha,ye  to  pay 
heavily  in  blood  for  her  invadon  of 
the  brave  Caucasian  tribes,  for  her 
cruel  extinction  of  the  few  remains  of 
independence  in  unhappy  Poland,  and 
for  that  unlicensed  and  unlimited  sys- 
tpm  of  grasfung  by  which  she  conti- 
nues the  guilty  policy  of  Catbarine» 
and  labours  to  ado  thousands  of  slaves, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  square  miles* 
to  a  population  and  territory  beyond 
the  power  of  any  man  to  eovem  wisely 
— beyond  any  nation  to  bold  safely — 
and  beyond  every  thing  but  the  inde- 
scribable folly  of  human  ambitloD. 

Napoleon's  Egyptian  enterprise  was 
exactly  of  this  oraer  of  ultra-atrocity. 

It  is  the  untversal  characteristic  of 
foreign  politics,  that  tbey  have  no  mo- 
rality wcatever.  Whatever  they  can 
grasp,  they  grasp;  and  by  whatever 
means  they  can  obtain  their  objects, 
they  obtain  them.  France  has,  in  all 
ages,  differed  torn  her  Continental 
neighbours  only  in  putting  these  max- 
ims into  more  unhesitating  practice. 
WKat  fraud  can  contrive  and  force  can 
perform,  will  inevitably  be  contrived 
and  performed  by  het^  on  every  occa^ 
sion  where  it  can  be  done  with  impo- 
nity.  The  only  countiy  on  earth  which 
ever  exhibits  a  sense  of  common  justice 
in  her  public  transactioDi^  is  £n{[land ; 
and  even  at  this  moment  no  Mmistry 
of  England  would  be  suffered  bv  the 
nation  to  seise  a  single  acre  of  the 
feeblest  state  on  earth,  without  having 
strict  justice  on  the  national  side.  This 
is  an  eminent  bcmour  to  the  national 
character,  and  one  which  most  never 
be  forfeited. 

Egypt  had  thus  beei^  an  object  of 
French  cupidity  for  upwards  of  a  hmi- 
dred  years.  There  exists  a  memorial 
of  Leibnitz,  then  at  the  head  of  all 
Continental  science,  addressed  to  Louis 
XIV.,  recommending' the  seizure,  at 
the  period  when  that  profligate  and 
sanguinary  despot  was  assaulting 
HoUand.     This    philo6q>hio  tempter 
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adirised  him  to  signalise  hit  ambitioa 
more  e^otually,  even  in  Europe,  by 
seising  on  a  province  which  promised  a 
more  easy  and  profitable  victory  than 
the  swamps  ana  sands  of  the  Dutch. 
He  justly  told  the  King  that  he  could 
not  pursue  a  Dutch  war  without  ex- 
citing the  jealousy  of  Europe.  ^  ft  ig 
in  Eiypt,"  said  he,  "  that  the  true  blow 
can  be  struck."  He  then  laboured 
to  show,  that  the  possession  would  give 
him  the  road  to  India,  and  put  oer 
opulent  trade  into  his  hands ;  that  it 
would  thus  engross  the  real  sources 
of  the  wealth  of  Holland  —  eztin- 
goiah  the  cooopetitorship  of  Europe 
—and,  by  making  the  Mediterranean 
a  French  lake,  vurtually  place  Louis 
on  the  throne  of  Eurcoe.  Louis 
was  fortunately  as  self-willed  as  he 
was  sanguinary ;  he  preferred  the 
nearer  conquest ;  brought  on  himself 
the  arms  cf  England  aiM  Europe,  was 
hnnted  up  to  the  gates  of  Venailles  ; 
and  ought  to  have  been  han^red  on 
those  gates,  with  his  whole  ministry 
round  him,  if  justice  had  been  done, 

A  quarter  of  a  century  before  the 
French  Revolution,  Savary,  one  of 
those  scientifie  infidels  who  poisoned 
the  public  mind  and  prepared  that 
Revolution,  had  gone  to  Egypt,  and 
^iven  a  description  of  it  in  the  na- 
tiooalstyler— a  flourish  of  romance,  in 
which  every  thing  was  dijqied  in  co- 
lours of  the  rainbow,  and  the  appetite 
of  the  nation  was  again  excited  to  seize 
on  this  African  paradise. 

On  the  conmiest  of  Italy,  in  1797, 
the  project  of  seizing  iSgypt  was 
adopted  by  the  Directotr.  It  ofifered 
vanous  tei^)tations  to  Uuit  atrodoos 
underhand  policy,  which  regards  every 
thing  but  justice.  To  Napoleon,  the 
command  of  a  fleet  and  army,  which 
would  ke^  him  before  the  eyes  of 
Fruice— to  the  Directoiy,  the  oppor- 
tomty  of  getting  rid  of  a  too  pqnilar 
general  ai3  unemployed  army  for  the 
tune — and  to  the  nation,  that  phan- 
tasm  of  nationalffloiy  which  is  always 
able  to  delude  iVance.  We  can  find 
BO  cocDteracting  opinion  at  the  time — 
no  honest  remonstrance  against  the 
utter  villanv  of  plnnderinff  an  ancient 
ally,  and  the  utter  impolicy  of  show- 
ing that  with  France  treaties  were 
waste  paper;  we  cannot  find  even  any 
hoDMne  and  natural  protest  against 
the  actual  murder  of  the  multitude  of 
men,.  Frenchmen  as  well  as  Turks 
and  Arabs,  who  most  pensh  in  the 
89* 


invasion.  On  the  contrary,  all  France 
was  in  exultation  at  the  enght  of  the 
vast  armament  gathered  for  the  pur- 
pose  at  Toulon ;  and  neither  among 
her  people  nor  her  priesthood  was 
one  warning  voice  raised  against  this . 
preparative  for  wholesale  robbery  and 
slaughter. 

In  the  beginning  all  seemed  for- 
tunate. The  expedition  sailed,  escaped 
the  British  fleet,  reached  Malta,  of 
which  it  became  possessed  by  corrup- 
tion ;  and  turning  out  the  weak  and 
perfidious  knighte,  placed  in  it  a 
French  garrison,  and  then  reached 
Aiexandna  in  BaietYtUinde  its  spirit 
known  by  putting  1200  of  the  gamson 
to  the  sword,  and  in  a  few  days  was  in 
possession  of  the  country. 

But  it  is  well  worth  remarking,  that 
perhaps  no  expedition  ever  more  dis. 
tJnctly  £uled  in  all  its  principal  ob 
jects.  Its  seizure  of  Malta  gave  that 
great  fortress  finally  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  by  whom  it  had  been 
immediately  besieged,  and  taken  with 
its  garrison.  But  the  first  retributive 
blow  was  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
French  fleet  at  Aboukir.  The  next 
was  the  defeat  of  Bonaparte  himself  ' 
by  Sir  Sidnej^  Smith  and  the  Turks, 
at  Acre.  Tms  was  followed  by  the 
successive  defeats  of  the  French  by 
the  British  anny>  until  not  a  man  of 
that  Expedition  remained  in  Egypt  but 
as  a  prisoner. 

Yet  the  punishment  did  not  end 
there.  France  was  to  be  scourged, 
and  the  lash  fell  upon  her  with  match- 
less severity.  The  Allies,  encouraged 
by  the  absence  of  the  last  general  and 
best  army  of  France,  poured  fi-esh 
txoapB  into  Italy.  The  Russian  Qov- 
emment,  relieved  from  all  fears  on 
the  idde  c^  Turkey,  by  the  irritation 
of  the  French  attack  upon'  a  Turkish 
province,  sent  the  celebrated  Suwar- 
row  with  a  strong  force  to  Italy.  He 
swept  the  French  before  him,  and 
recovered  the  entire  country  in  a 
single  rapid  but  most  bloody  cam- 
paign. It  was  computed  that  in 
ki^  and  prisoners,  France  lost  one 
hundred  thousand  men  in  Italy  befoce 
the  e^  of  the  year.  Thus  the  fruits 
of  the  single  atrocity  of  invading 
Egypt,  and  of  slaughtering  unfortu- 
nate Turks  and  Arabs  without  a  cause, 
was  the  kw  <^  two  great  armioo  of 
Italy— of  the  most  important  station 
of  the  Mediterranean  for  ever,  and  of 
aS  h^pei  of  poMessing  Egypt,  which 
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they  not  improbably  might  have  ob- 
tained by  purchase  from  the  necessi- 
ties of  Turkey.  Even  the  more  mi- 
nute objects  were  &ilures.  The  Di- 
rectory whollj  failed  in  keeping  Napo- 
leon at  a  distance,  for  he  contrived 
to  return,  however  disreputably.  And 
even  in  his  personal  instance,  nothing 
but  the  accidental  circumstances  of 
the  country  could  have  saved  him  from 
ruin.  His  defeats  in  Syria  had  thrown 
a  cloud  on  his  military  reputation, 
which  would  have  enabled  the  Direc- 
toiy  to  bring  him  to  a  court-martial 
for  desertion.  But  he  was  saved  for 
a  heavier  fall.  The  loss  of  the  Italian 
campaign,  under  Joubert  and  Macdon. 
aid,  alone  protected  him  at  the  mo- 
ment 

He  was  received  by  the  people,  in 
their  emergency,  as  the  sole  hope  of 
the  country.  The  battle  of  Marengo 
turned  the  tide  again,  and  that  larger 
course  of  infliction  began,  which  he 
was  evidently  reserved  to  put  in  mo- 
tion against  Europe.  Yet  what  were 
even  his  neatest  victories  but  so 
many  new  shapes  of  sufieringt  in  which 
France  herself  shared  with  unbroken 

Sowers  of  the  Continent,  in  which 
undreds  of  thousands  of  her  people 
were  sacrificed,  only  to  bring  an  enemy 
twice  to  Paris,  to  lay  the  country  at 
the  feet  of  Europe ;  and  even  in  the 
instance  of  that  wonder  of  genius  and 
fortune  himself  only  to  make  him  the 
most  memorable  victim  of  humUiation 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen — the 
blasted  figure  of  a  colossal  ambition. 

The  battle  of  Aboukir  was  one  of 
the  most  singular  and  one  of  the  most 
momentous,  in  naval  annals.  Nelson, 
after  having  twice  traversed  the  Medi- 
terranean in  chase  of  the  French,  first 
saw  them  on  the  first  of  August,  1798, 
drawn  up  in  line,  at  the  anchorage  of 
Aboukir,  with  their  broadsides  to  the 
iea,  and  protected  by  guns  on  the 
shore.  He  advanced  straight  to  the 
mark  the  moment  he  saw  them,  at 
three  in  the  afternoon.  The  number 
of  ships  on  both  sides  was  equal — each 
thnteen  sail  of  the  line ;  but  the 
French  had  a  great  advantage  in  guns 
and  men,  their  ships  carrying  1196 
^ns,  and  11,290  men  ;  while  the 
British  had  but  1012  guns,  and  8068 
men.  The  enemy  had  a  still  more 
impjortant  advantage  io  the  size  of 
their  ships,  having  the  L'Orient  of 
120  guns  and  the  Franklin  and  Guil- 
laume  Tell  of  80 ;  whilo  the  British 


were  all  seventy -foms.  But  tbey 
had  what  was  more  than  equivalent 
to  all  other  superiority  —  Nelson  in 
command.  Nelson,  by  throwing  a 
part  of  his  force  between  the  enemy 
and  the  shore,  accomplished  the  great 
manoeuvre  of  bringing  an  overwhelm- 
ing weiffht  of  fire  on  a  part  of  the  op- 
posing Cioe.  Five  ships  had  thus  pass- 
ed inside  the  French  line,  while  six 
ranged  outside.  After  boldly  sustain- 
ing this  storm  of  fire  for  six  hours,  the 
enemy's  ships  began  to  strike;  and 
flames  were  soon  after  seen  from  the 
Admiral's  ship,  the  L'Orient  The 
blaze  rapidly  covered  this  magnificent 
vessel,  and  threw  a  light  on  the  con- 
tending fleets,  the  surrounding  sea,  and 
the  shore,  on  which  French  troons  and 
Arabs  had  gathered  to  see  the  battle. 
At  length  she  blew  up,  with  an  ex- 
plosion so  tremendous  as  to  shake  eve- 
ry ship,  and  cover  them  with  blazboff 
fragments.  Nelson,  thoiv^h  wounded 
severely  in  the  head,  and  carried  be- 
low decks,  on  hearing  that  the  L'Ori- 
ent was  on  fire,  got  up  alone,  anui 
made  his  way  to  the  quarterdeck, 
when,  with  that  humanity  which  form- 
ed so  conspicuous  a  part  of  his  gallant 
nature,  he  ordered  his  boats  out  to 
save  the  enemy^s  officers  and  seamen 
who  were  jumping  overboard. 

By  daylight  the  victory  wa»  seen  to 
be  complete.  Of  the  thirteen  Frendi 
sail  of  the  line,  two  were  burned  and 
nine  taken ;  of  their  four  frigates,  one 
was  burned  and  one  sunk — two  sail  of 
the  h'ne  and  two  frif^tes  alcme  escap- 
ing, from  the  inabuity  of  the  eripj^ed 
English  ships  to  follow  them.  The 
British  loss  was  895  killed  and  wound- 
ed. The  enemy's  loss  was  dreadful : 
5225  killed ;  8105  wounded  and  pri- 
soners,  subsequently  sent  on  shore,  on 
their  parole,  not  to  serve  until  exchang- 
ed. But  Napoleon,  who  despised  such 
punctiHos,  instantly  incorporated  into 
his  army  all  who  were  able  to  march, 
and  made  a  regiment  out  of  those  rem* 
nants  of  the  battle. 

The  mighty  warrior  who  ^ined 
this  victory  became  instantly  aira  just- 
ly the  object  Of  European  admiration. 
He  was  loaded  with  honours  by  the 
Allied  Courts ;  England  ^ve  lum  a 
pension  of  £2000  a-year,  with  that  title 
which  he  had  so  nobly  contemplated 
on  his  first  sight  of  the  enemy :  "  Be- 
fore this  time  to  morrow  I  shall  have 
gained  a  peerage,  or  Westminster  Ab^ 
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Pitt's  replj  to  the  charge,  that  Eng.  ed  with",i^te  and  sacred  ornaments, 

hod  had  been  too  frugal  of  her  honours  infamously  torn  from  the  altars  of  the 

en  this  great  occasion,  was  worthy  of  island.    And  though  the  worship  was 

9  Greek  orator.  that  of  a  corrupt  behe(  yet  we  must 

«« Admiral  Nelson's  fame  will  be  co-  remember,  that  those  treasures  were 

eyal  with  the  British  name.    And  it  devoted  to  religion,  however  imper- 

will  be  remembered  that  he  gamed  the  fectl^  known;   and  that  they  were 

greatest  naval  victory  on  record ;  when  earned  away  in  the  open  scorn  of 

no  man  will  think  of  askhig  whether  homage  to  God  and  justice  to  man. 

he  had  been  created  a  baron,  a  viscount,  It  is  supposed  that  the  whole  of  this 

or  an  earl."  sacrile^ous  pillage  went  to  the  hot. 

The  &te  of  the  L'Orient  seemed  to  torn  with  this  doomed  vessel.  In  the 
be  characteristic  of  that  retribution  flames  that  consumed  the  L'Orient, 
which  80  stemlv  pursued  the  enter-  as  in  the  hand-writing  on  the  banquet- 
prise.  On  board  of  that  vessel  Napo-  wall  of  the  Babylonian  king,  was 
leon  had  amassed  the  plunder  from  marked  the  final  destiny  at  the  i«o- 
the  churches  of  Malta ;  she  was  load-  hner, 

THE  BATTLE. 

What  see  I  on  this  barren  sUand  ? — 
A  burning  sky,  a  burning  sand, 
A  shipless  sea,  a  lifeless  land ! 

'  Yet  Time !  thou  dd  destroyer.  Time ! 
Thou'st  seen  it  earth's  most  glorious  clime. 
All  throne  and  temple— -all  sublime. 

Of  earth's  wild  drama  wildest  stage ; 
Of  mind's  first  flight,  war's  darkest  rage. 
The  Soldier  and  the  Archimage ! 

Then  sank  its  sun  in  midnight  gloom ; 
Its  life  was  treasured  in  the  tomb. 
Egypt  was  all— the  Catacomb ! 

Yet  on  thai  strand  was  Europe  freed ! 
The  world  beheld  that  battle  bleed ; 
And  mighty  England  did  the  deed. 

'Twas  eve ;  and  on  the  horizon  pale. 
Like  cloud  on  cloud,  uprose  the  sail ; 
And  warrior  echoes  fill'd  tlie  gale. 

There,  squadron'd  on  the  sunset  tide. 
With  day's  last  gold  and  amber  dyed, 
Came  Britain's  sea-kings  in  their  pride. 

Splendid  the  thronging  pomp  swept  on. 
To  cannon-fire  and  trumpet  tone : 
E^h  war-ship  like  a  floaUng  throne. 

Who  led  them  on  ?    A  deathless  name, 
That  through  their  bosoms  shot  like  flame— 
Nelson !  the  noblest  son  of  Fame  ( 

Startled,  yet  stem,  the  Frenchman's  line 
Saw  in  the  sun  the  red-cross  shine, 
And  felt  it  Ruin's  judgmentsign. 

Then  blazed  the  gun— then  burst  the  shell, 
Then  thick  the  muskets'  fire-shower  feU, 
And  all  waa  tbmider,  shoot,  and  yell  I 
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'Tif  n^t— tiw  peal  comes  lone  and  loud, 
Eecb  thunderer  roaring  fromluB  cloud — 
Each  wrepp'd  in  his  own  salphurons  afaraod. 

Tif  midnight;  hot  athwart  the  haw, 
What  startling  splendour  blasts  the  saze  % 
Huge  L'Onent !  thine  that  &tal  blase. 

Round  mast  and  flag  the  flame-wreaths  soar ; 
Red  rolls  the  surge,  like  molten  ore : 
Starts  into  q)ectral  light  the  shore. 

The  anchors  part.    No  more  she  dings 
To  shore  or  sand.    A&r  she  sprmgs, 
The  whirlwind  and  the  flame  her  wings. 

The  fight  is  hush*d  at  once  I  no  sound 
Bursts  from  the  brazen  ramparts  round : 
The  Briton's  heart  his  hand  has  bound. 

But,  where  the  desert  meets  the  glare, 
Ring  on  the  melancholy  air 
Howls  of  a  mighty  host's  despair. 

There,  by  the  corpee-strewn  waters  stood. 
In  the  mind's  more  than  solitude. 
The  Man  of  glory  and  of  blood ! 

NiFOLBON :  no !  great  homicide ! 
A  wilder  sand,  a  wilder  tide, 
Must  give  the  moral  of  thy  pride. 

The  magazine's  fired ! — One  horrid  roar 
Bursts  round  the  sky,  the  sea,  the  shore. 
L'Orien^— thy  last,  fierce  fight  is  o'er. 

Down  darts  she,  throi^  the  whhlpool,  down ; 
To  leave  the  shores  of  Egypt  strown 
With  weahh  of  nuoiy  a  shrine  and  throne. 

Mom  rose  in  beauty.    Broadly  roQ'd 
The  red-cross  mg  its  victor  fold. 
Fallen  tricolour,  ^thy  tale  was  told ! 

All  calm,  that  lovely  lisht  beneath, 
^  The  sabre  slumbePd  in  its  sheath. 
The  cannon  held  its  fiery  breath. 

Though  Britain's  blood  was  pour'd  like  rain« 
Not  one  bright  drop  was  sned  in  vain — 
The  com&t  shivePd  Europe's  cham ! 

Where  is  that  combaf s  victor?    Gone. 
His  fttme  was  like  a  star,  alone ! 
He  wilTd  to  conquer— and  'twas  dene. 

One  bolder  deed  was  vet  untried— 
A  vassal  woM  his  nag  defied : 
He  smote  it  at  a  bk> w— and  died ! 
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We  have  sketched  rapidly,  in  the 
fint  part  of  our  esBay,  some  oatline  of 
a  theory  with  regard  to  the  fiasenes, 
confiDiDg  oorselves  to  such  hints  as  are 
waggegted  by  the  accounts  of  this  sect 
in  Josephns.  And  we  presume  that 
most  readers  will  go  along  with  us  so 
&r  as  to  acknowledge  some  shock, 
some  pease  given  to  that  blind  accp- 
escence  in  thie  Bible  statement  which 
bad  hitherto  satisfied  them.  By  the 
Bible  statement  we  mean,  of  course, 
nothing  which  any  inspired  part  of  the 
Bible  tells  us— on  the  contrary,  one 
capital  reason  for  rejecting  the  old  no. 
tioiiB  is,  the  total  silence  of  the  Bible ; 
but  we  mean  that  Uttle  eiq^natory 
note  on  the  Easenes,  which  our  Bible 
tranalators  under  James  I.  have  tbongbt 
fit  to  adopt,  and  in  reality  to  adopt 
firom  JosephuB,  with  a  rdismce  on  Ins 
•ntbority  which  ekser  study  would 
haye  shown  to  be  unwairanted.  We 
do  not  wonder  that  Josephus  has  been 
mieappreciated  by  Christian  r»&den. 
It  is  painful  to  read  any  author  in  a 
spirit  of  sosmdon ;  most  of  all,  that 
author  to  wnom  we  must  often  look 
as  oar  only  snide.  Upon  Josepfaos 
we  are  compdled  to  rely  for  the  most 
aflbctiog  secticm  of  ancient  history. 
Merely  as  a  scene  of  human  passkm, 
the  mam  partfon  of  hv  Wars  tran. 
acends  in  its  theme  all  other  histories. 
But  considered  also  as  the  agony  of 
a  mother  church,  out  of  whose  ashes 
arose,  like  a  phosmz,  that  filial  foith 
.«« which  psaseth  all  mideratandmff,'' 
the  last  conflict  of  Jerusalem  and  her 
^oriooB  temple  exacts  from  the  devo- 
tioDal  conscience  as  much  interest  as 
wodd  otherwise  be  yielded  by  cm 
human  sympathies.  For  the  circum- 
stances of  this  struggle  we  must  look 
to  Josephoi :  him  or  none  we  must 
accept  for  vntness.  And  in  such  a 
case,  how  painful  to  suppose  a  hostile 
heart  in  every  word  of  nts  deposition  ! 
Who  could  bear  to  take  the  account 
of  a  dear  friend's  last  hours  and  fare- 
well words  from  one  who  confessedly 
hated  him  ?r— one  word  meltmg  us 
to  tears,  and  the  next  rousing  Qs  to 
the  datj  of  jeabusy  and  £strust ! 
Hence  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  piouB 


fraud  which  interpolated  the  well- 
known  passage  about  our  Saviour. 
Let  us  read  any  author  in  those  cir- 
cumstances of  time,  place,  or  immedi. 
ate  succession  to  the  cardinal  events 
of  our  own  religion,  and  we  shall  find 
it  a  mere  postumte  of  the  heart,  a  mere 
necessity  of  human  feeling,  that  we 
should  think  of  him  as  a  Christian ;  or, 
if  not  absolutely  that,  as  every  way 
disposed  to  be  a  Christian,  and  falling 
short  of  that  perfect  light  only  by  such 
ckmds  as  his  hunried  Me  or  his  person- 
al conflicts  might  interpose.  We  do 
not  blame,  far  from  it— we  admire 
those  who  find  it  necessary  (even  at 
the  cost  of  a  little  self^usion)  to 
place  themselves  in  a  state  (^  charity 
with  an  author  treating  such  subjects^ 
and  in  whose  company  they  were  to 
travel  through  some  thousand  (^  pages. 
We  also  fiM  it  painful  to  read  an  au- 
thor and  tokNkthe  him.  We  too  woukl 
be  glad  to  suppose,  as  a  possibility 
about  Josephus,  what  many  adopt  as  a 
certainty.  But  we  know  too  much. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  read  Josephus 
with  too  scmtiniiing  (and  what  ismcffe, 
with  too  combining)  an  ^e.  We 
faiow  him  to  be  an  unprincipled  maUt 
andanvnobleman;  one  whose  adhe- 
sion toCnristianitv  would  have  done  no 
honour  to  our  ftdth— one  who  most  as- 
suredly was  not  a  Christian— one  who 
was  not  even  in  any  tolerable  sense  a 
Jew— one  who  was  an  enemy  to  omt 
faith,  a  traitor  to  his  own :  as  an  ene- 
my, vicious  and  ignorant ;  asatraitor, 
steeped  to  the  lips  in  superfluous  base« 


The'vigilance  with  which  we  have 
read  Josephus,  has  (amongst  many 
other  hinti)  siq^gested  some  with  re- 
gard to  the  Essenes :  and  to  these  we 
shall  now  make  our  own  readers  a 
party ;  after  stopping  to  say,  that 
thus  far,  so  far  as  we  have  gone  al- 
ready, we  count  on  tbeur  assent  to  our 
theory,  were  it  only  torn  those  con- 
siderations: First,  the  exceeding  im- 
probability that  a  known  philosophic 
sect  amongst  the  Jews,  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished frxMnthe  other  two  by  its 
moral  aspects,  could  have  lurked  un- 
known to  the  Evangelists ;  Secondly, 
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the  exceeding  improbability  that  such 
a  sect,  laying  the  chief  burden  of  its 
scrapolosity  m  the  matter  of  oaths, 
should  have  bound  its  members  by 
M  tremendous"  oaths  of  secresy  in  a 
case  where  there  was  nothing  to  con- 
ceal ;  Thirdly,  the  staring  contradicto- 
liness  between  such  an  avowal  on  the 
part  of  JosephoB,  and  his  deliberate  re- 
velation of  what  he  &Dcied  to  be  tlie'ur 
creed.  The  objection  is  too  inevitable : 
either  you  have  taken  the  oaths  or  you 
have  not*  You  have  7  Then  by  your 
own  showing  you  are  a  perjured  trai^ 
tor.  I  You  luive  noi  ?  Then  you  coo- 
fees  yourself  to  speak  from  no  personal 
knowledge.  How  can  yon  know  any 
thing  of  their  secret  doctrinest  The 
seal  is  wanting  to  the  record. 

However,  it  is  poMible  that  some 
people  will  evade  this  last  dilemma,  by 
suggesting— that  Josephus  wrote  for 
Bonan  readera— for  stranfleEs— and 
for  stranffirs  after  any  of  his  coun- 
trymen VMM)  m^t  be  interested  in  the 
•seret,  had  periabed ;  if  not  personally 
perished,  at  least  m  a  booy  pditic 
The  last  vestiges  of  the  thecvetical 
gofvemmeBt  had  foundered  with  Jeru- 
alem ;  and  it  m^t  be  Ihcngkt  by  a 
bettar  man  than  ^eephus,  that  all  ob- 
ligitioDS  of  secresy  hiid  pensbed  in  the 
general  wreck* 

We  need  not  dispute  that  poinL 
There  is  enough  in  what  remakis. 
The  pontive  points  of  contact  between 
the  supposed  EaseDes  and  the  Chris- 
liaM  ara  toe  many  to  be  got  ov«r. 
But  open  these  we  will  not  at  present 
iBiiBt,  In  this  place  we  confine  ear. 
■rives  to  the  two  points :  L  Of  the 
nmversal  siknce  auMngst  Chiiatian 
mten^  wiM^  of  all  parties  would  have 
Mitmostessentiaite  notieethe  Es- 
eenasb  had  there  eadsted  sneh  a  sect 
antecedently  to  Christ:  and,  2.  Of  the 
absurdity  involved  in  exacting  an  inen- 
oraUe  concealment  from  tioee  who 
had  nothing  to  reveal. 

But  then    reeoUect^  reader,  pre- 

athe  Christian  truths,  iH^ich 
behind  the  exeUrk  doctrines  ef 
the  Easenes,  were  the  truths  hidden 
from  Josephw.  Reason  enough  there 
was  for  oonceahnent,  ip  the  Essenes 
were  ChristiaBs;  and  reason  more 
than  was  ever  known  to  Josephus. 
Bat  then,  this  reason  for  concealment 
in  the  Essenes  could  be  known  only  to 
him  who  was  aware  that  they  had 
eemething  to  conceal,    fie  who  saw 


only  the  mask,  supposing  it  to  be  the 
true  iace,  ought  to  have  regarded  the 
mystifymg  arrangements  as  perfect 
mummery.  He  uat  saw  the  counte- 
nance behind  the  masque— a  coonte- 
nance  sweet  as  paradise,  but  fearM  as 
the  grave  at  that  particular  time  in  Je- 
ruswm,  would  never  ask  again  for  the 
motives  to  this  concealment  Those 
he  would  apprehend  in  a  moment.  Bnt 
as  to  Josephus,  who  never  had  looked 
behind  the  mask,  the  order  for  conceaU 
ment,  the  a^juradons  to  conceafanent, 
the  vows  of  conceaknent,  the  adaman- 
tine walls  of  separation  between  the 
difierent  orders  of  the  fraternity,  in  or- 
der to  ensure  conieeahnent,  ought  id 
have  been,  most  have  been  rmided 
by  him,  as  the  very  l^petboie  ofcfaiU- 


Partly  because  Josepfans  was  in  this 
state  of  darkness,  partly  from  pemnal 
causes,  has  he  foiled  to.dear  np  the  se- 
cret histotr  of  Judea,  in  hermial,  thift 
is,  her epichristmn  generation.  Tbeevi* 
dencesofhis  having  foiled  are  tnrov* 
1st,  the  absolute  foct,  as  existing  in  his 
worics ;  whieh  preesnt  as  with  a  mme 
anarchy  coincidents,  as restrds  the  pe- 
litics  01  his  own  times,  unSsr  no  law  of 
cdiesion  whatsoever,  or  of  intelligible 


that  he  dkmcU  M;  a  neoeMfcy  laid  1 
the  very  eituationof  JoeephB»— as  a  man 
ef  servifo  temper  placed  amongut  ele- 
ments  liiat  requfreda  Maoeahee^  and  as 
a  nttn  without  piincipls^  who  could  net 
act  so  that  his  actions  woidd  bear  to  be 
reported  without  disguise,  and  as  one  hi 
whom  no  confidence  was  likely  to  be 
fodged  by  the  managers  ef  great  inter- 
eetsr  or  the  depositonee«f  gmt  aecietL 
This  view  of  thmgs  summons  m  to 
pause,  and  te  tan  aside  fooai  oar 
general  inquiry  into  a  special  ona  as 
to  Josephoa  Hitiierto  we  haw  do. 
rived  our  arguments  on  Hie  Eesenes 
from  Jos6phui^  as  a  toiZlii^  witnens 
— «  Yohwteer  even^  Bat  now  we 
are  going  to  extort  our  arguneala; 
to  torture  him,-  to  put  him  en  the 
rack,  to  force  bun  into  confoe- 
■ion ;  and  vapoa  pointt  whieh  be  has 
dona  his  beet  to  darkan*  by  throwiag 
dust  m  the  eyes  of  us  all  Why  %^ 
because  hand  in  hand  with  the  truth 
most  go  the  exposure  of  himseH 
Josephus  stands  right  in  the  very  door- 
way  of  the  hght,  purposely  obeenring 
it  A  fi^are  eomes  round  by  side 
eUiqne  rays,  strqr  got— i 
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from  tho  truth  whMi  he  so  anzioiBlj 
wereemk  But  beiwe  the  real  state  of 
things  ean  be  ffoessed  at,  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  destroy  this  man's  character. 

Now,  let  OS  try  to  appreciate  the  ex- 
act poeitioQ  and  reascxkable  credibility 
of  JosephNB^  as  he  stands  at  present, 
midway  between  as  a  distant  posto« 
lity,  and  ins  own  coontrymen  of  his 
ewn  times,  sole  interpreter,  sole  sur. 
viving  reporter,  hating  aU  thingB  his 
own  way,  nobody  to  contradict  him, 
nobody  to  taint  lus  eridence  with  sa»- 
picioD.    His  case  is  most  remarkable ; 
and  yet,  though  remarkable,  it  not  so 
rare  bot  that  many  times  it  must  haye 
occurred  in  prifate  (sometimes  in  pab- 
fic)  life.    It  is  the  case  df  a  solitary  in- 
dhndnal  sonriving  oot  of  a  multitude 
embarked  in  a  &egpenX»  enterpris^- 
Bome  playinff  one  part,  (a  part,  suppose, 
snbhme  and   heroio,S   some   (Maying 
SBotfaer,  (base,  treacherous,,  fiendish.) 
Suddenly  a  great  convulsion  involres 
ftQ  in  one  common  mm,  this  man  only 
ezcqytttd.  He  now  finds  himself  with  a 
earte  bkmche  before  him,  on  which  he 
may  inscribe  whatever  romance  in  be- 
half of  himself  he  thinks  proper.    The 
whole  field  of  action  is  open  to  him— 
the  whole  field  6!  motives.    He  may 
take  what  side  he  wilL    And  be  assur- 
ed that,  whatever  part  in  the  play  he 
asnmes,  he  will  give  himself  the  best 
of  characters.    f%r  courage  you  wiU 
find  him  a  Maecabee.    His  too  tender 
iieart  mterfi^ed,  or  he  could  have  mff* 
nahzed  his  valour  even  more  empbati- 
odiy.    And,  descending  to  such  base 
tlttik(B  as  treasures  of  money,  jeweks 
laaai  dec,  the  chief  part  of  what  had 
heen  cultured,  was  oi  coarse  (strictly 
Bpeaking)  Ins  own  property.     What 
tmpndent  fidsehood,  indeed,  may  such 
«  man  mjt  hrmg  forward,  when  there 
is  nobody  to  caDmit  him  ? 

But  was  there  nobody  t  Reader, 
absohitel^  nobocty.  Prisoners  cap- 
tared  with  himself  at  Jotopata  thm 
were  none— not  a  man.  That  &ct, 
indeed— the  inexorable  foot,  that  he 
only  endured  to  sarrender— that  one 
ftc^  taken  with  the  commentary  which 
we  could  famish  as  to  the  circum- 
of  the  case,  and  the  Jewish 
under  thtoe  circumstances. 


is  one  oi  the  many  damning  features  of 
his  tale.  But  was  thore  nobody, 
anxx^pst  the  ninety  thousand  prisoners 
taken  at  Jerasalem,  who  could  have 
ipoken  to  parts  of  this  man's  pobhc 


1^?    Doubtless  there  were;  but  to 
what  purpose  for  people  in  their  situa- 
tion to  come  forward?     One  and  all, 
positively  without  a  solitary  exception, 
they  were  themselves  captives,  slaves 
condemned,  despairing.    Ten  thousand 
being  selected  for  the  butcheries  of  the 
Syrian  amphitheatres,  the  rest  were 
liable  to  some  punishment  equally  ter. 
rific ;  multitudes  were  perishing  of  hun- 
ger; under  the  mildest  award,  thej 
were  sure  of  being  sentenced  to  the 
stone  quarries  ctf  Bgypt    Wherefore, 
in  this  extremity  of  personal  misery  and 
of  desperate  prospects,  should  any  man 
find  htmseif  at  leisure  for  a  vengeance 
on  one  happier  countryman  which  could 
bring  no  profit  to  the  restt    Still,  in  a 
case  so  questionable  as  that  of  Josephus, 
it  is  possible  enough  that  Titus  would 
have  sought  some  further  light  amon^ 
the  prisoners  under  any  ordinaiy  cu*- 
cumstances.    In  his  heart,  the  noble 
Roman  must  have  distrusted  Joeephus 
and  his  vain-glorious  account  of  him- 
self.   There  were  drcurostances  out- 
standing, many  and  strong,  that  must 
have   pointed  his  suspicions  in  that 
dffeotion;  and  the  very  conversaticm 
of  a  villain  is  sure  to  entan^  him  in 
contradictions.      But  it  wtii  now  too 
kte  to  move  upon  that  inquest.    Jose, 
phus  himself  acknowledges,  that  Ves- 
pasian was  shrewd  enough  ^m  the 
first  to  suqiect  him  for  the  syoopfaant- 
ish  knave  that  he  was.    But  that  time 
had  flone  by.    And,  m  the  intervali 
Josei»as  had  used  his  opportunities 
skilfoUy;  he  had  perfimned  that  par- 
ticular service  for  the  Flavian  family, 
which  was  the  one  desideratum  thej 
sought  for  and  yearned  for.     Bv  his 
pretended  dreams,  Josephus  had  put 
that  seal  of  heavenly  ratification  to 
the  ambitious  prefects  of  Vespasian, 
which  onlv  was  wanth^  for  the  satis^ 
fection  of  his  soldiers.     The  service 
was  critical.    What  Titus  said  to  bis 
fether  is  known: — This  man,  be  he 
what  he  may,  has  done  a  service  to  us. 
It  is  not  for  men  of  rank  like  us  to 
hagigrle   and   cbafier   about   rewards. 
Having  received  a  lavour,  we  must 
make  the  reward  piincelv;  not  what 
he  deserves  to  receive,  but  what  is 
beconnng  for  us  to  grant    On  this 
consideration  these  great  men  acted. 
Sensible  that,  not  having  hansfed  Jo- 
sepdittB  at  fint,  it  was  now  become 
their  duty  to  reward  him,  they  £d 
ngt  do  the  thmg  by  halves.    Not  con- 
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tent  with  releasm^  him  from  his  chainiy 
they  sent  an  officer  to  cot  his  chains  to 
pieces — that  being  a  symbolic  act  by 
which  the  Romans  abolished  the  very 
memory  and  legal  record  that  ever  a 
man  had  been  in  confinement  The 
fact  is,  that  amongst  the  Roman  pablic 
virtues  in  that  age,  was  an  intense  fide- 
lity to  engagements ;  and  where  they 
had  even  tacitly  permitted  a  man  to 
form  hopes,  they  fulfilled  them  beyond 
the  letter.  But  what  Titus  said  to  his 
stafK  though  naturally  not  put  on  record 
by  Josephus,  was  veiy  probably  this : — 
«*  Gentlemen,  I  see  you  look  upon  this 
Jew  as  a  poltroon,  and  perhaps  worse. 
Well,  possibly  we  don't  much  differ 
upon  that  point.  But  it  has  become 
necessary  to  the  pubhc  service  that  this 
man  should  be  reinstated  in  credit  He 
will  now,  perhaps,  turn  over  a  new  leaf. 
If  he  does  not,  kick  him  to  Hades. 
But,  mean  time,  give  the  man  a  trial." 

Such,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  was 
the  opinion  of  Cessar  about  this  man. 
But  now  it  remains  to  give  oor  own, 
with  the  reasons  on  which  it  rests. 

I.  First  of  all — which  we  bring 
merely  as  a  proof  of  his  habitual  men- 
dacity—in one  of  those  tongue-doughty 
orations,  which  be  represents  himself 
as  having  addressed  to  the  men  of 
Jerusalem,  they  standing  on  the  walls 
patiently,  with  paving-stones  in  their 
hands,  to  hear  a  renegade  abuse  them 
by  the  hour,  [such  is  his  lying  le- 
gend,] Josephus  roundly  asserts  that 
Abraham,  the  patriarch  of  theu:  na- 
tion, had  an  army  of  860,000  troops, 
that  is,  somewhere  about  seventy-five 
legions—an  establishment  bnByond  what 
tm  first  Cesars  had  found  requisite  for 
mastering  the  Mediterranean  sea  with 
all  the  nations  that  belted  it — that  is,  a 
ring  fence  of  5000  miles  by  700  on  an 
average.  Now,  this  is  in  the  style  of 
the  Baron  Munchausen.  But  it  is 
worthy  of  a  special  notice,  for  two 
Uhistrations  which  it  ofl&rs  of  this 
renegade's  propensities.  One  is  the 
abject  homage  with  which  he  courted 
the  Roman  notice.  Of  this  lie,  as  of 
all  his  hes,  the  primary  purpose  is,  to 
&K  the  gaze  and  to  court  the  admira- 
tion of  the  Romans.  Judea,  Jerusa- 
lem—these were  objects  never  in  his 
thoughts ;  it  was  Rome,  the  haven  of 
his  apostasy,  on  which  his  anxieties 
settled.  Now,  it  is  a  judgment  i^>on 
the  man  who  carried  these  purposes 
in  his  heart— it  is  a  judicial  retribu- 


tion—  that  precisely  this  very  lie, 
shaped  and  pointed  to  conciliate  the 
Roman  taste  for  martial  splendooiv 
was  probably  the  very  ground  of  that 
disgust  which  seems  to  have  alienated 
Tacitus  from  his  works.  Apparently 
Josephus  should  have  been  the  fore- 
most authority  with  this  historian  for 
Jewish  aflSiirs.  But  enough  rematne 
to  show  that  he  was  not;  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  confidence  of  so  scepti- 
cal a  writer  must  have  been  shaken 
from  the  very  first  by  so  extravagant 
a  tale.  Abraham,  a  mere  stranger 
and  colonist  in  Syria,  whose  descend- 
ants in  the  third  generation  mustered 
only  seventy  persons  in  emigrating  to 
Egypt,  is  iiere  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
fo^  greater  than  great  empires  bad 
commanded  or  had  needed.  And  from 
what  resources  raised  1  From  a 
Uttle  section  of  Syria,  which  (suppos- 
ing it  even  the  personal  domain  of 
Abraham)  could  not  be  equal  to 
Wajes.  And  for  what  objects  1  To 
face  what  enemies  1  A  handful  of 
robbers  that  might  congregate  in  the 
desert.  Such  insufferable  foiry  tales 
must  have  vitiated  the  credit  even  of 
his  rational  statements ;  and  it  is  thus 
pleasant  to  see  the  apostate  missing 
one  reward  which  he  courted,  pure^ 
through  his  own  eagerness  to  buytf 
at  the  price  of  truth.  But  a  second 
feature  which  this  story  betrays  in  the 
mmd  of  Josephus,  is  the  thorough  de- 
fect of  Hebrew  subUmity  and  scriptn- 
ral  simplicity  which  mark  his  entire 
writing.  How  much  more  impressive 
is  the  picture  of  Abraham,  as  the  fi^ 
ther  of  the  faithful,  the  selected  sa- 
vant and  feudatory  of  Qod,  sitting  i|i 
the  I  wilderness,  majestically  reposing 
at  the  door  of  his  tent,  surrounded  by 
a  little  camp  of  servants  and  kinsmen, 
a  few  score  of  camels  and  a  few  herds 
of  catde,  than  in  the  mefodramatic  at- 
titude of  a  general,  belted  and  plumed, 
with  a  glittering  staff  of  officers  at  bis 
orders  1  But  the  mmd  of  Josephus, 
always  irreligious,  was  now  vitdently 
warped  into  a  poor  imitation  of  Ro^ 
man  models.  He  absdutely  talks  of 
M  liberty*^  and  *^ghn/^'^  as  the  moving 
impulses  of  Hebrew  saints ;  and  does 
his  best  to  trandate  the  Maccabeei^ 
and  many  an  cdder  soldier  of  the  Jew- 
ish £BLith,  into  poor  theatrical  mimicB 
of  Spartans  and  Thebans.  This  de- 
pravity  of  taste,  and  abjuration  of  \m 
national  characteristica,  must  not  be 
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overlodced  in  eittmatiog  the  vatoe 
whether  of  his  opiiiioDfl  or  his  state- 
ments. We  have  evidence  super- 
abundant to  theee  two  features  in  the 
character  of  Josephus— <hat  he  would 
disUart  every  thing  in  order  to  meet 
the  Roman  taste,  and  that  he  had  ori- 
ginally no  sympathy  whatK)ever  with 
the  peculiar  grandeur  of  his  own 
country, 

II.  it  is  a  remarkable  ^t,  that  Jo- 
sephuB  never  speaks  of  Jerusalem  and 
tfaoee  who  conducted  its  resistance,  but 
in  words  of  abhorrence  and  of  loath- 
iog  that  amounts  to  frenzy.  Nowy  m 
what  point  did  they  dif^  from  himm 
seiri  Change  the  name  Judea  to  Gra- 
hlee,  and  the  name  Jerusalem  to  Jo- 
top^a,  and  their  case  was  his  case ; 
and  the  single  dif^rence  was — that 
the  men  whom  he  reviles  as  often  as 
he  mentxHis  them,  had  persevered  to 
martyrdom,  whilst  be — he  only — had 
snatched  at  lifb  under  any  condition  of 
ignofloiny.  But  precisely  in  that  dif- 
ference lay  the  ground  of  his  ha- 
tred. He  could  not  forgive  those 
whose  Various  resistance  (glorious, 
were  it  even  in  a  mistaken  cause)  em- 
blazoned and  threw  into  relief  his  own 
apostasy.  This  we  cannot  dwell  on  ; 
but  we  revert  to  the  question — What 
had  the  people  of  Jerusalem  done, 
which  JosephuB  had  not  attempted  to 
dol 

IIL  WhistoD,  another  Caliban  wor- 
shipping another  Trincnlo^  iSnds  out  a 
divmity  in  Josepbns,  because,  on  being 
brongnt  prisoner  to  Vespasian,  he  pre- 
tended to  have  seen  in  a  dream  that 
the  Roman  genial  would  be  raised  to 
the  pmple.    Now, 

1.  when  we  see  Cyrus  lurking  in 
the  pr«>pbecies  ci  Isaiah,  and  ^ez- 
ander  in  those  of  Daniel,  we  appie- 
hend  a  reasonableness  in  thus  causing 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  settle  upon 
those  who  were  destined  to  move  m 
the  great  cardinal  revolutions  of  this 
earth.  But  wlnr,  amongst  all  the 
Ocsars,  must  Vespasian,  in  particu- 
lar,  be  the  subject  of  a  prophecy,  and 
a  prophecy  the  most  thrilHng,  from 
the  mysterious  circumstances  which 
mrroanded  it,  and  from  the  silence 
with  which  it  stole  into  the  mouths  of 
tO  natioosl  The  reigns  of  all  the 
three  Flavian  Cosars,  Vespasian,  with 
Us  sons  Titss  and  Domitian,  were 
monorable  for  nothing :  with  the  sole 
aiceptionof  the  great  revolution  in  Ju- 
dea, none  of  them  were  marked  bj^any 
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great  event ;  and  all  the  three  xeigns 
combined  filled  no  important  space  of 
time. 

2.  If  Vespasian,  for  any  inccmpre- 
hensible  reason,  were  thousrht  \^  ortby  . 
of  being  heralded  by  a  prophecy,  what 
logic  was  there  in  connecting  hun  with 
Syria?  That  which  raised  him  to  the 
purple,  that  which  suggested  him  to 
men's  minds,  was  his  military  emi- 
nence, and  this  was  obtaine<(  m  Bri- 
tain. 

8.  If  the  mere  local  situations  from 
which  any  uninteresting  emperor  hap- 
pened to  step  on  to  the  throne,  merited 
this  special  glorificatioci  from  prophe- 
cy, why  was  not  many  another  region, 
town  or  village,  illustrated  in  the  same 
wayf  That  Thracian  hamlet,  from 
which  the  Emperor  MsTimin  arose, 
had  been  pointed  out  to  notice  brfore 
the  event  as  a  place  likely  to  be  distin- 
guished by  some  great  event.  And 
yet,  because  this  prediction  had  merely 
a  personal  reference,  and  no  relation 
at  all  to  any  great  human  interest,  it 
was  treated  with  little  respect,  and 
never  crept  into  a  general  curculation. 
So  of  this  prophecy  with  respect  to 
one  who  should  rise  out  of  the  East, 
and  should  ultimately  stretch  his 
sceptre  over  the  whole  worid,  (rerum 
pottreturA  if  Josephus  is  allowed  to 
ruin  it  by  his  sycophanor,  instant- 
ly, from  the  rank  of  a  Hebrew  pro- 
phecy— a  vision  seen  by  ^the  man 
whose  eyes  God  had  opened" — ^it  sinks 
to  the  level  of  a  vagrant  gipsy's  gos- 
sip. What !  shall  ]£>me  oomlnne  with 
Jerusalem  1 — for  we  find  this  same  mys- 
terious prediction  ahnost  verbally  the 
same  in  Suetonius  and  in  Tacitus,  no 
lees  than  in  the  Jewish  prophets. 
Shall  it  stretch  not  only  from  the  east 
to  the  west  in  point  ctf  space,  but 
through  the  best  part  of  a  thousand 
years  in  point  of  time,  all  for  the  sake 
of  preparing  one  day,'s  adulatory  nuz-^ 
zttTf  by  which  a  trembling  Jew  may 
make  his  propitiation  to  an  in- 
triguing lieutenant  of  Cesar?  And 
how  came  it  that  Whiston  (who^ 
to  do  him  justice,  was  too  pious  to 
have  abetted  an  infidel  trick,  had  Ins 
silliness  sufiered  him  to  see  through 
it}  failed  to  perceive  this  consequence  ? 
U  the  prophecy  before  us  belong  to 
Vespasian,  then  does  it  not  belong  to 
Christ  And  in  that  cate,  the  worst 
error  of  the  Herodian  Jews,  who 
made  the  Messiah  prophecies  termi- 
nate in  Herodi  is  ratified  by  Chris. 
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tians :  for  between  Herod  and  Vespa- 
sian tne  dif^enoe  is  none  at  all,  as 
regards  an^  interest  of  religion.  Can 
bmnan  patience  endure  the  spectacle 
of  a  religious  man,  from  perfect  folly, 
combining  in  tbeir  very  w(»Bt  efforts 
with  those  whom  it  was  the  object  of 
his  life  to  oppose  1 

4.  Bat  finally,  once  for  all,  to  cot 
•harp  off  by  the  roots  this  corruption 
of  a  sublime  prophecy,  and  to  re- 
enthrone  it  in  its  ancient  sanctity,  it 
was  not  in  the  «*  Orieta^  (which  both 
technically  meant  Syria  in  that  parti- 
cular affe,  and  is  acknowledged  to 
mean  it  here  by  all  parties)  that  Ves- 
pasian obtained  the  purple.  The 
oracle,  if  it  is  to  be  translated  from  a 
Christian  to  a  pagan  oracle,  ought  at 
least  to  speak  the  truth.  Now,  it 
happens  not  to  have  been  Syria  in 
which  Veq>a8ian  was  saluted  emperdr 
by  the  legions,  but  Alexandria  ;  a 
city  which,  in  that  age,  was  in  no 
sense  either  in  Syria  or  in  B^ypt. 
So  that  the  great  prophecy,  if  it  is 
once  sufered  to  be  desecrated  by  Jo- 
aephus,  feuls  even  of  a  Wend  fulfil- 
ment 

rV.  Mean  time,  all  this  is  a  matter 
of  perscHial  fjedsehood  in  a  cue  of  try- 
ing personal  interest.  Even  under 
such  a  temptation,  it  is  true  that  a 
man  of  generosity,  to  say  nothing  of 
principle,  would  not  have  beeaa  capa- 
ble of  founding  hi»  own  defence  upon 
the  defamation  of  his  nobler  compa- 
triots. Bat,  in  fact,  it  is  ever  thus : 
he  who  has  sunk  deepest  in  treason, 
is  generally  possessed  by  a  d<M]bIe 
measure  of  rancour  against  the  loyal 
and  the  fiaithfbl.  What  foUows,  how- 
ever, has  respect — not  to  truth  per- 
sonal, troth  of  hcU  truth  momentary, 
-—but  to  truth  absolute,  truth  doc- 
trinal, truth  eternal.  Let  us  preiace 
what  we  are  going  to  say,  by  duecting 
the  reader's  attention  to  this  fact: 
how  easy  it  is  to  observe  any  positive 
ieature  in  a  man's  writings  or  conver- 
sation— bow  rarb  to  observe  the  ne- 
^tive  features ;  the  pres»Ke  of  this  or 
Uiat  characteristic  is  noticed  in  an 
hour,  the  absence  shall  often  escape 
notice  for  years.  That  a  friend,  lor 
instance,  talks  habitually  on  this  or 
that  literature,  we  know  as  familiarly 
as  our  own  constitutional  tastes ;  that 
he  does  nd  talk  of  any  given  litera- 
ture, (the  Greek,  suppose.)  may  Ml 
to  strike  us  through  a  whole  life,  wi- 
til  somebody  happens  to   point  our 
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attention  in  that  direction,  and  then 
perhaps  we  notice  it  in  every  hour  d 
our  mteroourse.  This  only  can  ex- 
cuse the  various  editors,  commeiAatan, 
tranriators,  of  Josephus  for  having 
overlooked  one  capital  omissioD  in 
this  authcM*;  it  is  this— 9i6oer  m  mm 
insktpee  does  Jo$ephu8  mOude  to  ike 
great  fropheiie  dooirine  of  a  MeseimL 
To  suppose  him  ignorant  of  this  doe- 
trine  is  imposnbte ;  it  was  so  mixed 
up  with  the  tjrpical  pait  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  so  involved  in  the  eemno- 
niee  of  Jodaism,  even  waiving  aH  the 
Jewish  writers,  that  no  Jew  whatever, 
much  less  a  master  in  Israel,  a  Phari- 
see^ a  doctor  of  the  law,  a  priest,  all 
which  JoeephuB  proclaims  '  bamBEM, 
could  &il  to  know  of  such  a  doctnne, 
even  if  he  fiuM  to  understand  it,  or 
failed  to  appreciate  its  importaDca. 

Why,  then,  has  Josephus  su 
it  ?  For  this  reason :  the 
oSE^  a  dilemma—- a  choice  between 
two  interpretatioos'— one  bemg  purely 
spiritual,  one  purely  politicaL  The 
first  was  offensive  aifd  umntelligifafe 
(as  was  every  tiling  else  in  his  native 
religion  beyond  t£e  merriy  cerano. 
ntal)  to  his  own  woridly  heart ;  fke 
other  woMhaee  been  offhnshe  to  Ike 
Ronumt,  The  mysteneab  idea  of  a 
Redeemer,  of  a  Ddiverer,  if  it  were 
taken  in  a  vast  spiritual  seosa,  was  a 
music  like  the  febled  Arabian  voiess 
in  the  desert — utteriy  inanfible  when 
the  heart  is  deaf,  and  the  sympotyas 
untuned.  The  fiesfedy  mma  ef  Jose- 
phus eveiy  where  showi  its  incapa- 
city  for  any  truths,  bat  thoee^  of  sease. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  a  politi- 
cal deliverer — (Mi  was'  oompreheii- 
sible  enough ;  but,  iuifoituiiately,  it 
was  too  eomprafaensfiile.  It  was  the 
very  watchword  for  national  ooospi. 
raciee;  and  the  Roobbs  would  atale 
the  alteraathre  thus :  The  idea  ol  a 
ffreat  deliverer  is  but  aaotfaar  aame 
rar  insunreotion  against  us--oC  a  petty 
deliverer  is  incompatiUe  with  the 
grandeur  implied  by  a  vast  praplislic 
machinery.  Without  knowing  ^udiv 
or  caring  any  tlnng  about  the  Jewish 

INTophecies,  the   Rotnana  wen 

ciouB  enough  to  pereoive  two  1 
1st,  that  most  natiouB,  and  the . 
above  all  othen^  were  eomlmied  by 
no  fcHve  80  stroogiy  as  by  one  which 
had  the  reputation  of  a  heavenly  ile. 
scent ;  3(fly,  that  a  senes  of  praphe- 
eies,  stretchmg  from  the  ucmtuiy  bt. 
for«  Oyrai  to  the  qpe  of  Pancto, 
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(ooofioii^  ounelyet  to  tbe  prophets 
mm  Isaiah  to  Hagffai)  was  most  ud- 
likaiy  to  find  its  adeqsate  result  and 
coDsiunmatioD  ia  any  petty  chaD^re — 
ao^  change  short  of  a  great  oatiooal 
cmvulsion  or  revolutioo. 

Hence  it  happened,  that  no  mode 
IB  which  a  Roman  writer  could  pre. 
seat  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  a  Messiah, 
was  free  from  one  or  other  of  the  ob- 
jections indicated  hy  the  |peat  Apos- 
tle :  either  it  was  too  spiritual  and 
m^vsterioos,  in  which  case  it  was  *'  hoU 
ishnees"  to  himself  {  or  it  was  too 
palpably  the  symbol  of  a  political  in- 
terest, too  real  in  a  woridly  sense,  iu 
which  case  it  was  a  **  stone  of  offence" 
to  his  Roman  patnns — generally  to 
the  Roman  people,  specially  to  the 
Roman  leaders.  Josephus  found  him- 
self between  Sylia  and  Charybdis  if 
he  approached  that  suliject.  And 
there£m  it  was  that  he  did  tioI  ap- 
pioachit. 

V.  Yet,  in  this  evasion  of  a  theme 
which  interested  eveiy  Jew,  naany  read- 
en  will  see  only  an  evidence  bf  that 
timidity  and  servile  q>irit  which  must, 
of  courBOi  be  presumed  in  one  who 
ha4  sold  the  cause  of  his  eountry. 
His  evasion,  tbe^  will  say,  does  not 
argue  any  peculiar  carelessoeas  ior 
truth ;  it  is  simjrfy  one  instance  amoiijpit 
hiBidredsof  his  meroenaiy  cowardice. 
The  doctrine  of  a  Messiah  was  the 
sotgect  of  dii^wte  even  to  the  Jew»-* 
the  mostrelif^ioQs  and  the  most  learned. 
Some  restramed  it  to  an  euthiy  Mnee ; 
qpnie  expanded  it  into  a  glorifiie^ope. 
And,  though  a  double  sense  will  not 
JMtify  a  man  in  slighting  both  senses, 
still  the  very  existence  of  a  dispute 
about  the  proper  acceptation  of  a  doc 
trine,  may  be  pleaded  as  some  palliation 
kt  a  timid  man,  in  seeking  to  pass 
it  sub  sQetUio.  But  what  shall  we 
say  to  this  coming  count  in  the  in- 
dictment 1  Hitherto  Josephus  is  only  an 
apostate,  only  a  traitor,  only  a  libeller, 
ooly  a  ^Ise-witness,  only  a  liar ;  and 
as  to  his  Jewish  &ith,  only  perhaps  a 
ooward,  oi^y  perhaps  a  heretic.  But 
now  he  will  reveal  himself  (in  the 
literal  sense  of  that  word)  as  a  miscre- 
ant;  one  who  does  not  merely  eo 
astray  in  his  faith,  as  all  of  us  may  do 
at  times,  but  pollutes  his  faith  hj  foul 
adulterations,  <x  oodennines  it  by 
imocking  away  its  props — a  misbe- 
liever, not  in  the  sense  of  a  heterodox 
believeri  who  erm  as  to  some  poii^  in 


the  superRtruclion,  but  as  one  who  un- 
settles the  ibuntains— the  eternal 
substructions.  In  one  short  sentence, 
Josephus  is  not  ashamed  to  wrench 
oat  the  keystone  firom  the  great  arch 
of  Judaism;  so  iar  as  a  feeble  apos- 
tate's force  will  go,  ho  unlocks  the 
whole  cohesion  and  security  of  that 
monumental  £auth  upon  which,  as  its 
basis  and  plinth,  is  the  "  stan^-point- 
ing-'  column  of  our  Christianity.  He 
delivers  it  to  the  Romans,  as  sound 
Pharisaic  doctrine,  that  Grod  had  en- 
joined upon  the  Jews  the  duty  of 
respectful  homage  to  all  epichorial  or 
national  deities — to  all  idols,  that  is  to 
say,  provided  their  rank  were  attested 
by  a  suitable  number  of  worshippers. 
The  Romans  applied  this  test  to  the 
subdivisions  amongst  princes ;  if  a 
prince  ruled  over  a  jmall  number  of 
subjects,  thev  called  him  (without  re- 
ference to  the  original  sense  of  the 
word)  a  tetrarch  ;  if  a  certain  laiger 
number,  an  ethnarch  ;  if  a  still  laiger 
number,  a  king.  Soagaiurthe  num- 
ber of  throats  cut  determined  the 
question  bet^oen  a  triumph  and  an 
ovation.  And  upon  the  same  principle, 
if  we  will  believe  Josephus,  was  r^u- 
lated  the  public  honour  due  to  the 
Pbgan  deities. .  Qount  his  worshipperB 
—call  theroUover. 

Does  the  audacity  of  man  present 
us  with  such  another  instance  of  per- 
fidious mucreanev  7  God  the  Jehovah 
anxious  for  the  bonoor  of  Jupiter  and 
Meicmy  !  God,  the  Father  of  light 
and  truth,  zeaknis  on  behalf  of  those 
lying  deities,  whose  service  is  every 
where  described  as  « whoredom  and 
i^teiT  !*'  He  who  stead&stly  reveals 
Mmself  as  **  a  iealous  God,"  jealoos 
also  (if  wet  will  believe  this  apostate 
Jew)  on  behalf  of  that  impive  Pan- 
theon, who  had  counterfeited  his  name, 
and  usurped  his  glory!  Reader,  it 
would  be  mere  mockery  and  insult  to 
adduce  on  this  occasion  the  solemn 
denunciations  against  id(^trou8  com- 

eianoes  uttered  through  the  gre^ 
wgiver  of  the  Jews— the  uncondi- 
tional words  of  the  two  first  command- 
ments — the  magnificent  tbunderings 
and  lightnings  upon  the  primal  ques- 
tion, in  the  28th  chapter  of  Deutero- 
ncnny,  (which  is  the  most  awfiil 
peroration  to  a  long  series  of  propbetio 
eomminations  that  exists  even  m  the 
Hebrew  literature;)  or  to  adduce  the 
endless  testimonies  to  the  same  eftcli 
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sa  nnvarying,  60  profound,  from  all 
the  Hebrew  saints,  beginning  with 
Abraham  and  ending  with  the  ph)phets, 
through  a  period  of  1500  years. 

This  is  not  wanted :  this  would 
be  superfluous.  But  there  is  an 
evasion  open  to  an  apologist  of  Jose, 
phus,  which  might  place  the  ques- 
tion upon  a  more  casuistical  footing. 
And  there  is  also  a  colourable  vindica- 
tion of  the  doctrme  in  its  very  worst 
shape,  viz.  in  one  solitary  text  of  the 
English  Bible,  according  to  our  received 
translation.  To  this  latter  argument, 
the  answer  is— ^rs/,  that  the  word 
gods  is  there  a  mistranslation  of  an  Ori- 
ental expression  for  princes ;  secondly^ 
that  an  arp^ment  from  an  English 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  can  be  none 
for  a  Jew,  writing  a.d.  70 ;  Ihirdly^ 
that  if  a  word,  a  phrase,  an  idiom, 
could  be  alleged  from  any  ancient  and 
contemporary  Jewish  Scripture,  what 
is  one  word  against  a  thousand— 
against  the  whole  current  (letter  and 
spirit)  of  the  Hebrew  oracles ;  what, 
any  possible  verbal  ar^ment  against 
that  which  is  involved  m  the  aoto,  the 
monuments,  the  sacred  records  of  the 
Jewish  people  1  But  this  mode  of 
defence  for  Josephns  will  scarcely  be 
adopted.  It  is  the  amended  form  of 
his  doctrine  which|wi]l  be  thought  open 
to  apology.  Many  wfll  think  that  it 
is  not  the  worship  of  ftJse  ffods  which 
the  Jew  palliates,  but  simply  a  decent 
exterior  of  respect  to  their  ceremonies, 
their  ministers,  their  altare :  and 
this  view  of  his  meaning  might 
raise  a  new  and  lai^  question. 

This  question,  however,  in  its  mo- 
dem shape,  is  nothing  at  all  to  us, 
when  apj)lving  ourselves  to  Josephus. 
The  precedents  from  Hebrew  antiquity 
show  us,  that  not  merely  no  respect 
no  lip  honour,  was  conceded  to  false 
forms  of  religion;  but  no  toleration— 
not  the  shadow  of  toleration :  «*  Thine 
eye  shall  not  spare  them."  And  we 
must  all  be  sure  that  toleration  is  a  very 
different  thing  indeed  when  applied 
to  varieties  of  a  creed  essentially  the 
sam^— toleration  as  existing  amongst  us 
people  of  Christendom,  or  oven  when 
applied  to  African  and  Polynesian 
idolatries,  so  long  as  we  all  know  that 
the  citadel  of  troth  is  safe,  from  the 
toleration  applied  in  an  age  when  the 
pure  faith  formed  a  liule  island  of 
light  in  a  world  of  darkness.  Into), 
erance  the  most  ferocious  may  have 
been  among  the  sublimest  of  duties 


when  the  truth  was  so  inteoedy  coo- 
centrated,  and  so  intensely  militant; 
all  advantages  barely  sufficing  to  pass 
down  the  lamp  of  religion  from  one 
generation  to  the  next.  The  c<Miiert 
was  for  an  interest  then  riding  at  single 
anchor.  This  is  a  very  poasible  case 
to  the  understanding.  And  that  it 
was  in  fact  the  real  case,  so  that  so 
compromise  with  idolatry  could  be 
suffered  for  a  moment ;  that  the  Jews 
were  called  upon  to  scoff  at  idoktiy, 
and  spit,  upon  it ;  to  tram|^  it  imder 
their  feet  as  the  spreading  pestilence 
which  would  taint  the  whole  race  of 
man  irretrievably,  unless  defeated  and 
strangled  by  ihim^  seems  probable  in 
the  highest  degree,  hrom  the  examples 
of  greatest  sanctity  amongst  the  Jewish 
inspired  writers.  Who  can  forget  the 
blasting  mockeiy  with  which  Ehjah 
overwhelms  the  prophets  of  Baal — the 
greatest  of  the  false  deities,  Syrian  or 
Assyrian,  whose  wbrship  had  spread 
even  to  the  Druids  of  the  weetera  ial- 
andst  Or  the  witherinff  scorn  with 
which  Isaiah  pursues  the  whde  eco- 
nomy of  idolatrous  worahip  !— how  be 
represents  a  man  as  summoning  the 
carpenter  and  the  blacksintth  ;  aa  cut- 
tinff  down  a  tree  of  his  own  planting 
ana  rearing ;  part  he  applies  aa  (aH 
part  to  cubnary  purposes  ;  and  then — 
having  satisfied  the  meanest  of  hii 
animal  necessitiee— what  will  be  do 
with  the  refuse,  with  the  offid  %  Be- 
hold—" of  the  residue  he  maketh  him- 
self a  god !''  Or  again,  who  can 
forget  the  fierce  stream  of  ndicolet 
like  a  flame  driven  through  a  blowpipe, 
which  Jeremiah  fiH-ceavnth  his  whole 
aflktus  upon  the  process  of  idol-mano- 
frustnring?  The  workman's  part  if 
describe  as  un^roeptionable :  be  plates 
it  with  silver  and  with  gold;  he  riveta 
it  with  nails  ;  it  is  delivered  to  order* 
true  and  in  workman.like  stj^le,  so  that 
as  a  figure,  as  a  counterfeit,  if  counter- 
feits mi^^t  avail,  it  is  perfect  But 
then,  on  examination,  the  prc^^bet 
detects  oversi^ts  :  it  cannot  sp^  ; 
the  breath  of  life  has  been  overlooked  : 
reason  is  omitted  ;  pulsation  has  been 
left  out ;  motion  has  been  forgotteo— 
it  must  be  carried,  ^  for  it  cannot  go." 
Here,  suddenly,  as  if  a  semidMnv 
stepped  in,  with  a  moment's  recofl  of 
feeling,  a  movement  of  pity  speaks, — 
•"Be  not  afraid  of  them,  for  thej 
cannot  do  evil ;  neither  also  is  it  in 
them  to  do  any  good."  But  in  an 
instant  the  recoil  is  compensated :  an 
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overwhebniBg^reftetioD  of  9Com  eooMi 
baek,  a«  witli  the  reflux  of  ati4e;  and 
a  foil  choraftseems  to  ejccJaim,  with  the 
propfaef  fl  voice—**  They  (viz.  the  hea- 
then deities)  are  altojofether  brutish 
and  foolish ;  the  stock  is  a  doctrine  of 
vanities.*' 

What  needt  after  such  passages,  to 
quote  the  express  iiqunctioii  from  Isai- 
ah? (ehan.zxx.v.21»22,)  «<Aadthine 
eaa  shall  hsar  a  word  behind  thee, 
sajiDfr,  This  is  the  way ;  walk  ye  in 
it :  Ye  shaU  d^  the  covering  of  the 
g^mvenioMgesydzc;  yeshalleastth9ffi 
away  as  a  polluted  doth."  Or  this  ? 
(chi4>.  zlii.  3.)  «« I  am  the  Lord ;  that 
is  my  name :  and  my  glory  will  I  not 
give  toaaolher;  neith^  my  praise  to 
gpsaveu  images."  Once  for  ail,  if  a  man 
would  satisfy  himeelf  upon  this  question 
of  possible  comproouses  with  idolat^, 
let  him  run  ever  the  eleven  chapters 
of  Jeremiafa^  from  the  tenth  to  the 
twentieth  inclusive.  The  whole  sad 
train  of  Jewish  snfieringis  all  the  vast 
equipage  of  woee  and  /utptivities  that 
were  to  pumue  them  through  so  many 
a  weaiy  oentory,  are  there  chaiged 
upco  that  OM  rebellion  jof  idolatry, 
which  Jbsephvs  woukl  have  us  believe  • 
not  only  to  be  privileged,  but  (and  Ihat 
is  the  reason  that  we  call  him  a  mis- 
cMeat}  woold  have  us  believe  to  have 
been  promoted  bv  a  collusion  emanat- 
ing from  God.  In  £ftct,  if  on(«  it  had 
been  said  aadbhentieaUy,  Pay  an  out- 
ward homage  to  the  Pagan  Pantheon, 
but  keep  your  hearts  from  going  akng 
with  itp--then,  in  that  countenance  to 
idolatry,  as  a  sn&rable  thing,  and  in 
that  commendation  of  it  to  the  forbear- 
anee  and  indalgence  of  men,  would 
have  lurked  evefy  advantage  that  poly- 
theiam  could  have  desired /(h*  breaking 
down  the  total  bairiers  of  truth. 

Josephus,  therefore,  will  be  given  up 
to  reprobation ;  apdogist  he  will  find 
neae ;  he  will  be  abandoned  as  a  pro- 
fligate renegade,  who^  having  sold  his 
coimti^  out  of  fear  and  avarice,  having 
sold  himselt  seld  also  hjs  religion;  and 
his  relkrion  not  aimpbr  in  the  sense  of 
selling  his  kidividual  share  in  its  hopee, 
but  who  soU  his  religion  in  the  sense 
of  giving  it  up  to  be  pofluled  h  its  doc 
trine,  for  the  accommodation  of  its  Pa- 
gan enemies. 

VI.  But,  even  after  all  this  is  said, 
thene  are  other  aggravatxms  of  this 
Jew's  crimen  One  of  these,  thongfa 
Iwrying^wewillpaaietoBtatew   The 


founder  of  the  Jewish  foith  foresaw  a 
certain  special  seduction  certain  to  be- 
set  its  ftoksaon  in  every  age.  But 
how  and  through  what  avenues  ?  Was 
it  chiefly  through  the  base  and  mer- 
cenary propensities  of  human  nature 
that  the  peril  lay  ?  No ;  but  through 
its  ^[entlenesB,  its  goodness,  its  gracious 
spirit  of  courto^.  And  in  that  direc- 
tion it  was  that  the  lawgiver  implied 
his  warnings  and  his  resistance.  What 
more  nat^al  than  that  an  idolatroiB 
wife  should  honour  the  religious  rites 
which  she  had  seen  honourad  by  her 
parents]  What  more  essential  to  the 
dignity  of  marriage,  than  that  a  hus- 
band should  show  a  leaning  to  the 
opinions  and  the  wishes  of  niswife! 
It  was  seen  that,  this  condition  of  things 
would  lead  to  a  collision  of  feelmgs  not 
salutary  for  man.  The  condition  was 
too  fiill  of  strife,  if  you  euppose  the  man 
strong — of  temptation,  if  you  suppose 
him  weak.  How,  therefore,  was  the 
casuistry  of  such  a  situation  practicaily 
met?  By  a  prohibition  of  marriages  be* 
tween  Jews  and  Pagans ;  after  which, 
if  a  man  were  to  have  pleaded  his  con« 
jugal  aflfeotion  in  palliation  of  idolatrous 
compliances,  it  would  have  been  an- 
swered—** It  u  a  palliation ;  but  for  an 
error  committed  in  consequence  of  such 
a  conuection.  Your  error  was  diflbr- 
ent ;  it  commenced  from  a  h^her 
point ;  it  commenced  in  seeking  for^a 
connection  whuh  had  been  prdiibited 
as  a  snare."  Thus  it  was  that  the 
** wisest  heart"  of  Solomon  was  led 
astray.  And  thus  it  was  in  every  idol- 
atrous lapse  of  the  Jews^— they  fell  bv 
these  prohibited  connections.  Through 
that  channel  it  was^  through  the  good- 
ness and  comtesy  of  the  human  heart, 
that  the  Jewish  Jaw  looked  for  its  dan- 
gers, and  provided  for  them.  But  the 
treason  of  Josephus  came  through  no 
such  generous  cause.  It  had  its  origin 
in  eervile  fear,  self-interest  the  most 
mercenary,  cunning  the.  most  wily. 
Josephus  argued  with  himself— that 
the  peculiar  rancour  of  the  Roman 
mind  towards  the  Jews  had  taken  its 
rise  in  religrcm.  The  bigotry  of  the 
Jews,  for  so  jt  was  coobtrued  by  those 
who  could  not  comprehend  any  possi. 
ble  grooiid  of  distinctkm  in  the  Jewish 
Oof  produced  a  reactk>n  of  Roman 
bigotry.  Once<  ^  a  sudden  moy^ 
ment  ctf  condesofflision,  the  Senate  and 
people  of  Rome  had  been  willmg  to 
make  loooi  fot  Jehovah  at  an  oesoosor 
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to  their  own  Capitoline  Jove.  This 
being  declined,  it  was  snppotfed  at  first 
that  the  overture  was  too  overwhelm- 
ing to  the  conscious  humility  of  Judea. 
The  truth  neither  was  comprehended, 
nor  could  be  comprehended,  that  this 
miserable  Palestine,  a  dark  speck  in 
the  blazing  orb  of  the  Roman  empire, 
had  declined  the  union  upon  any  prin- 
ciple of  superiority.  But  all  thii^  be- 
came known  in  time.  This  also  became 
known;  and  the  delirious  passion  of 
scorn,  retorting  scorn,  was  certainly 
never,  before  or  since^  exemplified  on 
the  same  scale.  Josephus,  therefore, 
profouivdly  aware  of  the  Roman  feeling, 
sets  himself,  in  this  audacious  fietlse* 
hood,  to  propitiate  the  jealousy  so  wide 
awake,  and  the  pride  which  had  been 
so  much  irritated.  You  have  been 
misinformed,  he  tells  the  Romans ;  we 
have  none  of  that  gloomy  unsocialty 
which  is  imputed  to  us.  It  is  not  true 
that  we  despise  alien  gods.  We  do 
not  worship,  but  we  venerate  Jupiter. 
Our  lawgiver  commanded  us  to  do  so. 
Josephus  hoped  in  this  way  to  soothe 
the  an^  wounds  of  the  Roman  spirit. 
But  it  18  certain  that,  even  for  the  mo- 
ment, he  could  not  have  succeeded. 
His  countrymen  of  Jerusalem  eould 
not  expose  him;  they  had  perished. 
But  there  were  many  myriads  of  his 
countrymen  spread  over  the  face  of 
the  world,  who  would  contradict  every 
word  that  any  equivocating  Jew  might 
write.  And  this  treachery  of  Josephus, 
therefore,  to  the  very  primal  injunction 
of  his  native  law,  must  have  been  as 
useless  in  the  event  as  it  was  base  in 
the  purpose. 

Vn.  Now,  therefore,  we  may  ask, 
was  there  ^ver  a  more  abject  perfidy 
committed  than  this  which  we  have 
exposed — this  deliberate  surrender,  for 
a  selfish  object,  of  the  supremacy  and 
iBiity  of  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews  — 
this  solemn  renunciation  of  that  law 
and  its  integrity,  in  maintenance  of 
which  seventy  generations  of  Jews, 
including  weak  women  and  children, 
have  endured  the  penalties  of  a  dis- 
persion and  a  humiliation  more  bitter, 
by  many  degrees,  than  death  ^  Weigh- 
ing the  grounds  of  comparison,  was  a 
viter  treason  ever  perpetrated  t  We 
take  upon  ourselves  to  say-^Na  And 
]ret,  even  in  treason  tliere  is  some- 
times a  dignity.  It  is  by  possibility 
a  bold  act,  a  perilous  act.  Even  in 
this  case,   though  it  will  hardly  be 


thought  such,  the  treason  of  Joiepliiii 
might  have  been- dangerous :  it  was 
certainly  committed  under  terror  of 
the  Roman  swotd,  but  it  might  have 
been  aven^  by  the  Jewish  damer. 
Had  a  written  book,  in  those  days^ 
been  as  much  a  publication  of  a  man's 
words  as  it  is  now,  Josephus  wodd 
not  long  have  survived  that  senteoce 
of  his  M  Antiquities."  This  danger 
gives  a  shadow  of  respectabflity  to  that 
act  of  Josephus.  Ana  therefore,  when 
it  is  asked — Can  a  viler  act  be  cited 
fixHn  history  t  we  now  answer — ^Yes: 
there  is  one  even  viler.  AndbywboBi 
committed  t  By  Josephus.  Lbten, 
reader. 

The  overthrow  of  his  country  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  Roman  tnnmph 
—of  a  triumph  in  which  his  patrons^ 
Vespasian  and  his  two  sons,  figured  as 
the  centres  of  the  public  honour.— 
Judea,  with  her  banners  trailing  in  the 
dust,  was  on  this  day  to  be  carried 
captive.  The  Jew  attended  with  an 
obsequious  face,  ^h-essed  in  coortly 
smiles.  The  pnscners^  who  are  to  die 
by  the  executioner,  when  the  pomp 
shall  have  reached  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  pass  by  in  chains.  What  is  their 
crime!  They  have  foqgfat  like  brave 
men  for  that  dear  country  which  the 
base  spectator  has  sold  for  a  bribe. 
Josephus,  the  jmxiperoaB  renegade, 
laughs  as  he  sees  them,  and  hugs  him- 
self on  his  cunning.  Suddenly  a  to- 
mult  is  seen  in  the  advancing  crowds 
— ^what  is  it  that  stirs  them  1  It  is  the 
sword  of  the  Maccabees:  it  is  the 
image  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  the  war- 
rior^ew,  and  of  bis  miconqaerable 
brothers.  Josephus  grins  with  admir- 
ation of  the  jewelled  trophies.  Next 
—but  what  shout  is  that  which  tore 
the  very  heavens  1  The  abomination 
of  desolation  is  passing  by— the  Law 
and  the  Prophets,  surmounted  by 
Capitohne  Jove,  vibrating  his  pagan 
thunderbolts.  Judea,  in  the  fturm  of 
a  lady,  sitting  beneath  her  pahns  — 
Judea,  with  her  head  muffled  in  her 
robe,  speechless,  sightless,  is  carried 
past*  And  what  does  the  Jew  1  He 
sits,  like  a  modem  reporter  for  a  news- 
paper, takmg  notes  of  the  ctreom- 
stantial  features  in  this  unparalleled 
scene,  delighted  as  a  child  at  a  pan. 
pet-sbow,  and  finally  weaves  thewhMe 
into  a  picturesque  narrative.  The 
apofogist  must  not  think  to  evade  the 
efi^t  upon  all  hooooraUe  minds  by 
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•apposing  the  case  that  the  Jew's  pre- 
eence  at  this  scene  a(  triumph  over  his 
rained  coiintryt  and  his  sobee^ient  re- 
cord of  iti  circamstances,  might  be  a 
XBOfvement  of  frantic  passion— bent 
on  knowing  the  worst,  bent  on  drink. 
ing  up  the  cup  ofdegradaticm  tothe 
▼ery  last  drop.  No^  no  :  this  escape 
is  not  open.  The  desoripticm  itself 
remains  to  this  hour  in  attestation  ci 
the  astounding  fact,  that  this  accursed 
Jew  sunre^ed  the  closing  scene  in  the 
great  agonies  of  Jerusalem — ^not  with 
any  thought  for  its  frenzy,  for  its  an- 
emsb,  for  its  deq)air,  but  absorbed  m 
the  hiznry  of  its  beauty,  and  with  a 
single  eye  for  its  purple  and  gdd. 
«•  (So;  oflS  sir !"— would  be  the  cry  to 
such  a  wretch  in  any  a^  of  the  world ; 
to  *'  spit  upon  his  Jewish  gaberdine," 
would  be  the  wish  of  every  honest 
man.  Nor  is  there  any  thoushtfol 
person  who  will  allege  that  such  an- 
other case  exists.  Traitors  there 
have  been  many :  and  perhaps  trai. 
tors  who,  trusting  to  the  extinction  of 
all  their  comrades,  might  have  had 
courage  to  reccnrd  their  treasons.  But 
certainly  there  is  no  other  person 
known  to  history  who  did,  ana  who 
proclaimed  that  he  did,  sit  as  a  volun- 
teer spectator  of  his  buried  country 
carried  pest  in  eflteTi  confounded  with 
a  vast  carnival  of  rejoicing  mobs  and 
armies,  echoing  their  jubilant  out- 
cries,  and  pampcnring  his  eyes  with 
ivory  and  gold,  with  spoils,  and  with 
cap&ves,  torn  from  the  foneral  pangs 
of  his  country.  That  case  is  unique, 
without  a  copy,  without  a  precedent 

So  much  for  Josephus.  We  have 
tbocq^ht  it  necessary  to  destroy  that 
man's  character,  on  the  principles  of 
a  king's  ship  in  levelling  bulk-heads 
and  partitions  when  clearmg  k^  action. 
Buch  a  course  is  requisite  for  a  perfect 
freedom  of  moticm.  Were  Josephus 
trustworthy,  he  would  sometimes 
prove  an  impediment  in  the  way  of 
our  views:  and  it  is  because  he  has 
been  too  carelesriy  received  astrust- 
vrorthy,  that  more  accurate  glimpses 


have  not  been  obtained  of  Jewish  af^ 
fairs  in  more  instances  than  one.  Let 
the  reader  understand  also  that,  as  re- 
gards the  Essence,  Josephus  is  not 
trustworthy  on  a  double  reason ;  first 
on  account  of  his  perfidy,  as  now  suffi- 
ciently exposed,  which  too  often  in- 
terfered to  make  secondary  perfidiec 
requtsite,  by  way  of  caUing  off  the 
field  of  hunters  from  his  own  traces 
in  the  first ;  secondly,  because  his 
peculiar  situation  as  a  Pharisaic  doctor 
of  the  law,  combiued  with  his  charac- 
ter, (which  surely  could  not  entirely 
have  concealed  itself  in  any  stage  of 
his  public  hfe,)  must  have  made  it 
neceesary  for  the  Essenes  to  trust  him 
very  cautiously',  and  never  to  any  ex- 
tent  that  might  have  been  irretrievable 
in  the  event  of  his  turning  informer. 
The  Essenes,  at  all  events,  had  fome 
secret'to  guard ;  in  any  case,  therefore, 
they  were  responsible  for  the  ^ives  of 
all  theirmembers,  so  iifcr  as  they  could 
be  afiected  by  ccmfidences  reposed; 
and,  if  that  secret  happened  to  be 
Christianity,  then  were  they  trebly 
bound  to  care  and  jealousy,  for  that 
secret  invdved  not  only  many  lives, 
but  a  mighty  interest  of  human  nature, 
so  that  a  single  instance  of  carelessness 
might  be  the  most  awfril  of  crimes. 
Hence  we  understand  at  once  why  it 
is  that  Josephus  never  advanced  be- 
yond the  lowest  rank  in  the  secret 
society  of  the  Essenes.  His  worldly 
character,  his  duplicity,  his  weakness, 
were  easily  discerned  by  the  eagle^ 
eyed  fiithers  of  Christianity.  Conse- 
quently, he  must  be  viewed  as  under  a 
perpetnal  swveiUancefrom  what  may 
be  called  the  po/tce  of  history— liable 
to  suspicion  as  one  who  had  a  frequent 
interest  in  fidsehood,  in  order  to  screen 
himself;  secondly,  as  one  liable  to 
unintenticmal  frdsehood,  fi-om  the  in- 
disposition to  trust  him.  Having  now 
extracted  the  poison-frmffs  from  the 
Jewish  histcarian,  we  will  take  a  fm:. 
ther  notice  of  his  histcay  m  relation  to 
the  Essenes  in  our  next  number. 
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Is  It  a  mark  of  age,  EuaebioBy  that 
I  am  ffUdlDg  into  gamility?  Never 
mind  if  it  be ;  age  is  respectable,  and 
baa  its  pleanires,  one  of  wbieh  may  be 
io  remembering  the  pains  of  youth. 
My  garrulity  nowt  bowevei^  most  be 
laid  at  your  door »  for  if  you  demand 
another  **  passage  ctf  my  autobio- 
graphy," I  must  needs  run  on  egotis- 
tkally  babbling,  till  yoa  will  perhaps 
think  me  adrancing  to  my  second 
childhood.  But  what  passages  of  life 
have  I  worth  noting?  Yet  Mr.  Bab- 
bage  has  told  us  that  the  most  insig. 
i^sant  wcnrd  we  ulter,  through  the 
motion  it  gives  to  the  air,  has  its  in- 
fluence over  the  whole  material  world, 
so  that  invdnntarily  we  shape  it  to  be 
what  it  is  and  what  it  will  be.  If  so 
with  the  external,  who  can  deny  the 
influences  of  tilings  in  the  moral 
worldl  80  here  I  am  swimming  ffrand- 
ly  by  help  of  Mr.  Babbage's  philoeo- 
phical  corks ;  and,  like  many  other 
speculaton,  float  upon  the  surfi&ce, 
unoooscioos  of  the  depth  beneath  the 
aigument.  It  is  time,  if  I  am  to  give 
you  a  new  passage,  to  swim  **8ine 
cortice.''  I  will  therefore  tell  you  an 
-incident  to  which  perhaps  I  owe  all 
the  sense  of  the  ridiculous  I  possess ; 
and  which,  trifling  as  it  was  in  itself 
upon  mneh  less  grand  surmises  than 
Mr.  BablMige's,  may  have  altered  ^if 
that  be  ponibld— so  I  will  say  fixed) 
the  destmy  of  mere  than  one  indivi« 
duak  The  incident,  too^  was  ridinu- 
lous  in  itself  and,  like  an  April  day, 
had  as  much  wet  as  diy.  *(Hinc 
ille  lachiyme."  It  has  been  said  to 
the  praise  of  some  extraordinary  wits, 
that  they  have  **set  the  table  in  a 
roar  ;*'  but  I  have  flooded  a  whc^ 
community  in  their  own  tears,  and 
from  those  tears  have  I  drawn  mirth 
to  myself  ever  since.  I  had  before 
that,  no  peneptiott  of  the  ridiculous ; 
yet  that  perhaps  may  not  be  quite 
true,  and  truth  in  minute  things  leads 
to  truth  in  great.  I  do  therefore 
confess  to  something  like  a  sense 
of  the  ridiculous,  to  my  shame  be 
it  said,  when  my  excellent  and 
really  learned  fether  read  to  his  nume- 
rous children  learned  discourses  on  a 
Sunday  evenmg.  I  used  to  think 
Banbuiy's  caricature  of  such  a  demure 
femily  party,  must  have  been  intended 


for  us.  The  aflbcted  gravity,  the  ■». 
'  cret  mimicry,  the  illrsuppreased  k^giu 
ter,  and  occasional  nodding  of  the 
elder  branches,  I  well  remember ;  ami 
this  is  all  of  my  childhood  that  I  d» 
remember  that  I  could  laugh  at :  tbe 
rest  was  lachryoaose  enoiigli.  We  all 
come  into  the  worid  crying,  and  for  a 
very  king  penod  shed  tears  as  fesi 
as  eyes  can  make  them,  naturally. 
Laughter  is  an  acquirement,  aa  aiV^ 
risibility  the  very  mark,  the  sign,  ac- 
cording to  some^  of  our  ratioiial  hu- 
manity. Did  you  ever,  Ensobins^ 
think  how  this  propensity  to  crying  m 
fiist  combated--how  it  is  even  got 
over  ?  You  ought  to  know,  for  theraia 
you  are  a  M  master  of  arts,"  and  baive 
always  an  extempore  langb  ready  to 
overthrow  the  natural  bias.  How  do 
we  ever  acquire  a  pense  of  the  ndien- 
kHisI  I  have  often  thought,  aa  1  have 
seen  the  extraordinary  gximaees  that 
nurses  make  to  infents  and  childreo* 
that  they  must  be  the  real  teachers  of 
the  ri4)CukNii%  They  look  at  chikfaea 
as.  no  other  human  beinga  do^  and 
speak  aa  strangely,  ^^Nec  vox  hem* 
inem  scnat''  Perhaps  I  had  a  grave 
ttune,  and  was  therefoie  aU  my  dnld- 
hood  in  the  fetuity  of  duhtesB  and  mat* 
ter  of  feet  Perliaps,  like  Pan's  nuvse, 
she  ^WBs  more  friffbtened  than  pleaeed 
to  flatter,  at  my  infintine  uglinesi. 

••  For  the  nurse  in  dinoay 
Ran  frighten'd  away, 
Whan  the  saw  the  babe  bearded  and 
bluff'.'' 

Even  now  I  am  not  going  to  tell 
you  an  anecdote  of  laupnng  but  of 
ciyingv  and  thatin  so  exdaoidinaiy  a 
degree,  that  I  made  all  about  me  cry  ; 
and  speaking  of  crying,  I  may  obaoive 
that  I  used  to  think  it  very  odd,  when 
I  came  to  read  the  daasies  at  the  ven- 
erable College  of  St*  Maiy*^  Wiatoa, 
that  the  masters  never  made  any  eb-> 
servatioiis  upon  the. manifest  unman* 
liness  of  the  heroes,  some  of  vidiom  did 
nothing;  but  crv;  and  as  the  books 
were  in  the  boys'  hands  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  so  did  these  heroes 
appear  to  be  perpetoallv  crying.  <«  Be 
a  man,  and  dont  ciy,''  wae  the  daily, 
dten  hourly  lesson,  even  before  gomg 
to  school,  and  when  there  the  crier 
was  sure  to  be  soimdlv  thrashed.^  Yet 
what  does  he  see  wiien  he  enton,  aa 
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he  BoppoeeBj  upon  the  heroici  of  learn- 
mg,  and  is  raan  enough  to  read  the 
.^oeid,  bat  a  hero  who  cries  in  almost 
every  page?  Virgil  must  have  been 
a  '*  crier  general."  He  cries,  his 
shepherds  cry,  his  cattle  cry,  certainly 
bis  horses — ail  his  men  and  all  his 
women  cry.  It  is  not  because  he 
made  me  cry,  which  he  did,  and  often, 
that  I  hate  him ;  but  I  do,  Eusebius, 
hate  Virgil  —  from  his  melancholy 
Eclogues,  to  the  scoundrel  iEneas  and 
his  murder  of  a  'better  man  ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  I  hate  him  the  more 
because  he  compels  me  to  admire 
him,  and  in  that  1  understand  the  ha^ 
tred  of  Aristides.  His  versification, 
bis  episodes,  must  be  admired — more 
than  adrnved ;  but  the  vile  setting  of 
the  jewels  is  an  eyesore—frets,  vexes, 
and  hence — hate.  How  any  portion  of 
the  sensible  or  sensitive  world  could 
fer  a  moment  make  a  comparison  be- 
tween him  and  Homer,  is  past  com. 
pfebension.  The  lifb,  the  real  stir  of 
human  action  and  ffrand  thoughts, 
delicacy  and  strength  of  character, 
aad  an  infinite  variety  of  portraiture, 
set  off  m  language  that  blazes  like  the 
mid-day  sun^  or  softens  into  the  mild- 
ness of  eveninff  light,  all  that  is  in 
the  Iliad  and  Oifyssey,  rendering  those 
works  80  perfect  and  apart  from  every 
other  work,  should  sorely  rescue  them 
from  comparison  with  Virgil's  twelve 
doll  Books— dull,  barring  the  episodes ; 
and  a  thev  only  had  remained,  what 
much  higher  notions  we  should  have 
entertained  of  the  great  Roman  Poet's 
genius  I 

Criticiatn,  Easebins,  will  not  bring 
OD  the  incident,  tl^  subject  ci  this 
present  passage,  or  rather  forthcom- 
uig  passage  of  autobiograpbv.  In 
my  last,  especially  towu^  the  con. 
elusion,  in  truth  I  cut  but  a  eorry 
figure,  and  was  somewhat  in  the  pre. 
d^ament  of  Mr.  Puff's  heroes,  about 
to  ^o  off  kneelmg — the  very  worst 
position,  under  the  circumstances,  in 
which  I  could  have  presented  myself 
besides  the  difficulty  of  so  ffoing  off 
at  all;  for  my  mouse-odomed  leather 
breeches  were  not  the  most  flexible  at 
the  joints,  so  that  I  fear  I  rather  shir- 
red over  that  part  of  the  tale,  and  am 
there  presented  like  many  another 
tale  with  no  very  becoming  tail-piece. 
But  if  then  and  there,  namely  at  the 
CoOege  of  St.  Mary's  Winton,  I  made 
many  laughs  i  was  not  very  lonff  af- 
terwards rally  revenged,  for  I  made  all 


cry.  This  was  what  I  was  then  taught 
t6  consider  ^  poetical  justice,"  a  cant 
scholastic  term,  the  sense  of  which  I  do 
not  pretend  to  understand  ;  for  justice 
is  justice  be  it  where  it  wiU,  though  in 
a  certain  place  that  shall  be  name- 
less it  hath  sadly  to  contend  with  •*  pri- 
vilege"— and  where  the  *<  durissima 
regna,"  the  most  hard  power  of  Rha- 
damanthus  reigns,  that  punishes  be- 
fore it  hears,  '*  castigatque  auditque." 
I  told  you  that  when  I  first  went  to 
Winchester  Ck)Uege,  I  went  as  a 
commoner — ••hinc,^  again,  "illie  la. 
chrymiB ;"  for  had  I  wen  one  of  the 
**gens  togata,"  1  might  have  been 
Bj^xed  my  first  *^dis^ce,  the  particu- 
lar cdlege  **  exhibition ''  not  desirable 
~4br  a  college  gown  has  often  co. 
vered  all  inexpressible  things  —  and  • 
therefore  would  have  both  covered  my 
inexpressibles,  and  what  they  did  not 
cover.  "What  have  you  under  your 
cloak  t"  said  the  foolish  man  to  the 
pfaik)sopher.  «  A^e,"  says  he  :  « it  is 
therefore  I  put  it  under  my  cloak.'^ 
Let  me  then  describe  a  college  ^wn 
— a  Winchester  cdlege  gown  —  for 
theyare  as  unlike  the  strips  of  things 
that  go  by  the  name  gown  at  Oxfam^ 
as  an  IriramanHB  fneze  coat  is  to  a 
dandy*s  swallow-tail.  And  our  cd- 
lege  gowns  were  put  to  as  many  uses 
as  ever  was  Irishman's  great  coat  , 
It  was  really  an  ample  gown,  reaching 
to  the  heels,  open  in  firont,  with  sleevee 
that  might  be  called  pudding  sleeves,  if 
such  things  could  take  their  names 
from  occasional  contents — but  such  a 
name  would  have  been  fer  too  partU 
cular  for  the  omntttm^atharum  capa- 
bility and  capad^r  of  ow  sleeves.  To 
say  they  served  for  pockets  is  likewise 
to  foil  short  in  the  description— they 
were,  however,  not  unlike  the  gigot 
sleeves  that  in  after  times  became  the 
ladies'  fashion.  The  material  of  the 
gown  was  coarse  and  thick  in  sub- 
stance—though the  original  intention 
of  the  founder,  William  of  Wykeham, 
was,  that  they  should  be  of  the  finest 
material,  whereof  so  particular  was 
he,  that  he  specified  the  cost  as  w^ 
as  the  fineness  of  texture.  But  in 
process  of  time  money  changed  its 
value  —  so  the  sum  was  adhered  t(^ 
and  the  texture  left  to  take  its  chance. 
We  did  not  grumble  at  that,  for  it  was 
warm  in  winter,  and  pretty  much 
thrown  off  in  summer,  when  within 
the  college  precincts.  The  sleeves — 
for  it  is  on  that  point  I  wii^  to  be 
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particular— were  feflteoed  by  a  button 
roUDd  the  arm,  before  ffeacbin^  the 
elbow.  However,  therefore,  the  oon- 
tents  of  these  sleevee  might  have  jus- 
tified the  application  of  the  lines 
descriptive  oi  King  Arthur's  men, 
<*  who  wore  lopg  hangi&ff  sleeves  $  ** 
of  whom  it  is  likewise  said,  that  all  of 
them  « were  thieves,"— in  hcU  these 
sleeves  did  not  hanf,  esoeeptii;^  that 
the  occasional  weight  of  a  goose  un- 
suspended,  apd  for  lack  of  hanging, 
may  have  given  to  them  that  appear- 
ance. Now  do  not  imagine,  EusebioB^ 
by  this  slip,  that  we  were  predatory. 
There  are  man?  ways  of  coming  at 
a  goose — very  honourable  ones  too ; 
and  upon  that  subject  I  will  say  no 
more  than  vouch  for  the  strict  honour 
of  all  parties  oooeemed,  and  assert 
broadly  that  none  ever  deserved  hagt' 
ing  but  the  ^oose,  and  he  generally 
Am  it.  I  said  I  wis  only  what  is 
termed  a  commoner  when  the  disaster 
of  the  mouse-coloured  leathecs  took 
plaoe.  I  should  now  sav,  that  before 
the  year  was  out  I  had  the  happiness 
to  be  a  real  e<^legian,  having  ix>tain. 
ed,  doubtless  by  my  nerit  afoae,  that 
deeiraUe  positioa  in  the  world.  There 
18  an  anoual  election,  when  those 
whose  abilHv  can  work  their  way  off 
to  New  College,  and  those  droMs  who 
.become  toe  nig  for  their  hive,  are 
thniBt,  out  (0  wlce  room  for  others. 
The  exaaunationis  not  agreeable  to  a 
modest  yoiith-«*<A  candidate  for  imtont 
birch  and  futui;e  hterature.  It  takes 
place  in  a  eoleon  chamber,  in  a  tower» 
ny  and  before  the  capped,  and  gowaed, 
and  banded  wardeaflof  the  twin  eoU 
leges  of  WintoD  and  Oxfordr-^^doolora 
wA  poeen,  an  odd  tern,  as  if  their 
sole  busineas  wae  to  «<  pope"  er  puzzle ; 
theirs,  yoi  wiU  peneeive,  therefore, 
must  be  ui  eaiiy  task.  The  poor  boy 
is  put  on  in  some  book  of  Latin,  to 
make  the  beet  of  it  he  can.  After  the 
aocount  of  my  Latinity  on  enterii^. 
which  I  gave  you  in  my  last,  you  w3l 
not  think  it  neeessery  that  the  young 
aqmrant  shoeld  be  a  great  eommenta- 
ter.  There  is  on  this  oceaaioo  am  odd 
custom)  originating  in  the  pwpose  of 
the  founder  I  simpoee,  that  the  bojra 
should  assist  in  the  ehapel  as  chanor 
ters.  For  after  the  I^utin  examina* 
tioi^  the  warden  of  Winchester  (in 
iB^  time  the  ftynoue  Grecian  and 
Bishop  fiuntin^^)  sayw  to  the  boy 
"•Siag^  child*  smg."  This  I  was^  ae 
most  were»  and  art,  psepared  for,  and 


the  boy  has  nothing  to  do  but  sm,  not 
siog  the  line  of  the  psala«-'*AU  peo- 
ple that  m  earth  do  dwell."  There 
was,  however,  one  luckless  boy,  who 
had  not  been  initiafied  in  this  mystery, 
and,  thinking  he  would  not  sell  lua 
chance  for  a  song,  be|fan  bokily — 
*^  When  Dolly  was  milkmg  her  cow.*' 
But  instantly  perceiving  it  did  not 
take,  as  many  bands  were  lifted  in 
protest,  he^  said,  deprecatingly,  that  he 
coidd  sing  a  few  verses  of  3ie  ^  Vicar 
ajad  Moses,"  if  that  would  do.  The 
posen  were  posed,  geneml  giavi^ 
could  not  trust  its  own  voice.  In  this 
predicament,  M  Tvhtm,  as  we  used  to 
call  the  wardeoj  looked  steadily  and 
awfully  at  the  culprit  and  said,  "  Boy, 
repeat  after  me— ••  All  people  that  on 
earth  do  dwelL'  Now,  go  «way, 
boy"--^nd  away  went  the  songsler 
and  all  his  hopes.  The  incident  I 
have  to  tell,  having  nethn^  to  do 
witt^  fiin^ing^  I  aeed  not  assure  yon 
that  my  incantation  wae  net  that  of 
Orpheus,  though  the  k'steni^g  bnto 
ana  gentle  were  dianlved  in  tean 
around  me.  It  wae  an  annual  costooa 
at  Winohester  for  the  bevs  who  weie 
the  best  6pei^kei%  to  deliver,  eoae 
their  own  coi;i^oBitioni^  some  the 
oompentions  of  these  who  had  moee 
yfk  than  voioe^  aad  seme  to  neak 
c^ebrated  epeeehest  historical  at 
otherwise,  in  prose  and  verse ;  nran 
whieh  >  oscaafoa  net  omly  the  waimi 


and  masters  attended,  nit  the  i2Ue  ef 
the  town  and  tenotiy  came  M- 
dressed  to  heaff  the  (Hafom,  little  and 
big.  This  took  place  in  the  laige 
ncSue  school-roonu  which  wae  thus 
well  iilied.  Thete  wae  4  Uaze,  as  a 
ptpvineiai  editor  nai^  eay,  of  wie- 
dom,  foshion.  Mid  beao^.  I  am  net 
gnnff  to  boast  of  n^seli  my  dear 
Busebius,  as  one  of  the  orators.  In 
fact,  I  was  always  frightened  at  the 
sound  of  my  own  voice  ;  and  though 
once  I  was  chosen  to  speak,  as  bemj^ 
rather  a  dab  at  puttii^g  the  emphasis 
ip  the  right  place,  I  oaade,  ae  it  seem- 
ed, so  sm  an  eMii  of  it,  that  I  never 
was  called  upoa  again  to  be  a  puUie 
performer.  I  perfectly  reeoUect  my 
arms  not  being  properly  movable  in 
action,  but  eqiMlly  extended  on  both 
sides,  and  there  fixed,  rather  on  the 
curve»  and  the  pewpiratioQ  dropping 
from  my  fingers.  I  thought  I  wae 
>u»fy  kmd,  but  believe  I  only 


roared  ^  like  any  sucking-dove."    For 
the  rest  of  the  time  l  remained  at 
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Winebestsr,  I  eoirteatMl  ayseif  with 
iofltructing  otbeis  to  do  what  1  could 
not  do  myae)^  and  have  reason  to 
thiak  I  made  eeteral  yery  pretty  spealt- 
efs.  This  inay  seem  eonceked  enoogh 
»4he  practice  of  the  world  bean  me 
out  The  celebrated  <^  Master  Betty" 
was  taught  by  GaigK  who,  betides  his 
stammer,  had  an  extraordinary  nasal 
mtonatioo.  I  once  heard  Bannister 
take  him  off  in  his  tuition-^  My 
Ba^na-name  is  N-N-N<v-va{  on  the 
Gra.Grampian  htUs— My  £a-a^a.ther  fed 
his  fl.fl*floeke."  I  said  I  was  not  a 
speaker  mysell  Yon  know,  Eosebios, 
my  Yoice  is  even  now  none  of  the 
strcmgeet,  nor  is  it  significant — that  is, 
k  hae  no  peculiar  tooe^  bat  M)b  in  with 
and  is  lost  in  the  general  voice ;  so  that, 
in  asking  a  kc^  or  ^tleman  opposite 
to  take  a  glass  of  wue  with  me,  I  am 
00  often  inaudible  that  I  freqaoitly  give 
iqp  the  attempt  rather  than  attract  ob- 
servatioo,  from  which  my  fboHsh  in- 
Date  modesty  ever  shrinks..  That 
baahfid  modMty  is  hereditary— I  have 
it  from  my  Mher— and  it  has  sadly 
been  in  my  way ;  but  as  to  voice,.a  dia- 
tiessia^  instance  of  the  weakness  of  my 
voice  IS  stiJl  fresh  in  my  memory,  and 
sdll  in  remembrance  makes  me  feel 
uncomfortably,  thoogh  it  happened 
many  years  agow  I  had  ridden  a  dis- 
tance ol  some  miles  to  break&st  with  a 
.friend  with  whose  frmaily  I  was  unac- 
quaontod,  but,  led  by  a  similarity  of  par. 
■niti,  I  purposed  to  visit  him  for  a  few 
boars.  The^  breakout  passed  off  with- 
out my  notiom^  any  tfamg  particular  in 
aay  ol  his  frmnily,  and  v^  soon  afte»- 
v^ards  we  were  engaged  incur  pursuit, 
which  in  &ct  was  some  ezperknent  in 
painting.  This  engaged  us  so  k)^  that 
^  ma&  mestay  tocune  with  them,  not 
teMing  me  he  had  anyconmany,  and 
ibr  Mch  frdl-dress  display  I  was  but 
htde  pnrepared.  I  was^  therefore,  com- 
lately  taken  in,  wheOf  entering  the 
dinmg-room  just  as  all  were  taking 
their  seats,  I  found  a  regidar  dinner 
party  all  annmd  me,  all  strangers.  In 
this  pre^eameut,  not  to  look  like  a 
.dsmbfool,  I  addressed  myself  to  my< 
friend's  sister,  whem  i  Md  met  at 
hrericfost  in  the  monnng,  with  this 
wise  remark,*—^  What  a  fine  day  we 
hsEve  had !"  when,  to  my  honor,  with 
an  eager  and  curious  bdr,  she  put  her 
hand  behind  her  ear,  tfarsstmg  it  for. 
ward  to  hear;  upeo  whidi,  mdi  my 
usual  weak  and  mdbrtUMte  voice,  I 


repeMed  this  dreacfially  common  re- 
mark. The  poor  deaf  lady  turned  the 
other  ear.  Again,  *•  I  observed  that  it 
is  a  very  fine  day,  ma'am  !" — and  now 
the  whole  table  was  directed  to  us  two. 
She,  thinking  1  had  something  impor. 
tanttoeommitucate,  half-raised  herself 
ttack  her  seat,  and  leaned  forward 
across  the  table.  Again  i  tried'— ^  I 
only  observed,  ma'am,  that  it  is  a  very 
fine  day."  Still  not  heard,  I  was  dis. 
tressed  beyond  measur&^all  eyes  were 
upon  me.  Never  shall  I  ^get  her 
searching  eyes  of  ea^r  curiosity  to  be 
gratiftBd,  and  to  be  duaj^xmrted  at  the 
expense  of  silly  ae !  Giving  up  all 
hopes  of  gaining  the  desiied  mftnma- 
tioa  from  me,  m  turned  to  the  gentle- 
man who  sat  by  her,  imd  who  had  ^tes. 
torian  lungs,  and  in  a  voice  rendered 
more  harsh  by  disi^mointment  and  deaf- 
ness, said,  ^  What  does  that  gentleman 
sayr 

M  He  says,  ma'am,"  lephed  he,  with 
malicious  loudness,  and  a  grin  for  which 
I  could  have  killed  him,  ^  that  it  is  a 
very  fine  day  I" 

M  Oh !"  quoth  my  fiiend's  sister ;  and 
not  another  w(»d  did  I  ever  attempt  to 
exchange  with  her,  and  never  wiH ;  and 
from  tw  day  I  have  a  nervous  dislike 
to  the  company  of  deaf  peq>le.  But 
the  time  I  am  now  speakmg  of,  that  is 
when  I  was  at  Winchester,  and  about 
to  be  the  principal  actor  in  a  most  mov- 
ing spectacle,  I  was  a  reidsufbrer  from 
that  natural  weakness  of  voice.  The 
master  I  was  then  nndeir,  was  aftw- 
wards  head  master.  I  liked  the  man 
as  well  as  a  boy  of  my  age  coidd  like  a 
master,  but  he  liked  not  roe.  He  had 
an  antipathy  to  a  weak  voice ;  it  irri- 
tated hmi,  flfnd  an  irritated  master  is  no 
joke  to  a  boy.  He  was  rather  singular 
—I  will  therefore  endeavour  to  describe 
him.  He  was  a  pal^^^Msd,  mtelhgent, 
.  and  well-4ooking  man,  (tf  rather  a  com. 
mending  hevfat,  and  sloschy,  slovenly 
manner,  with  a  delightM  enthnsiasro, 
occasionally  breakmg  throogh  tfas  visi- 
ble languor  of  teaching  dull  boys,  when, 
ever  any  passage  of  beauU^  or  interest 
excited  htm-'^ben  woukf  he  stride 
backwards  and  forwards  the  length 
of  hii  vtralk  across  the  lower  end  of  the 
school-room,  with  a  loose  fling  in  his 
walk,  breaking  the  back  of  the  book, 
grasped,  not  held,  eneigetically,  and, 
with  a  peculiar  curl  of  his  mouth 
resembling  a  snarl,  almost  nasally 
mouthing  out  the  passage.     It  was 
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generally  believed  that  he  was  a  man 
of  considerable  genius,  kept  under  by 
habitual  indolence;  not  that  he  was  an 
inattentive,  or,  commonly  speaking, 
indolent  master — he  took  great  pains 
with  the  boys,  and  made  many  ripe 
8ch(dars.  At  the  time  I  speak  of  bun 
he  was  second  master.  As  head  mas- 
ter, where  his  taste  and  genius  came 
into  fiairer  play,  he  shone,  and  won 
himself  a  high  name,  and  the  love  and 
reqpect  of  many,  that  now  through 
him  shine  as  ^  lights"  in  literature 
and  in  life.  I  have  seen  him  in  his 
loose  fling  of  a  walk  sail  up  the  school- 
room to  take  his  seat,  h&vine  on  two 
bands,  one  at  the  back  of  bis  neck, 
the  other  in  front,  probably  the  former 
yesterday's,  which  had  worked  its  way 
round  and  been  forgotten.  When  not 
walking,  and  pleased,  he  used  to  rub 
his  leg,  across  one  knee,  and  snort  out 
Virgil  or  Horace,  the  snort  terminate 
ing  m  a  sort  of  purr,  while  he  waved 
his  head  to  and  fro  with  delight  Hav- 
ing described  the  man,  let  me  now 
show  how  I  suffered  from  his  antipathy 
to  a  weak  voice.  You  roust  know, 
Eusebius,  that  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  boys  to  keep  their 
places,  as  their  position  was  numbered 
every  day.  For  instance,  suppose  the 
class  to  consist  of  twenty-nve,  the 
bead  of  the  class  numbered  twenty- 
five,  the  second  boy  twenty.four,  and 
so  down;  and  at  the  end  of  the  half- 
3rear  the  numbers  were  added  up, 
and  those  which  had  most  were  ad- 
vanced to  another  class.  Now,  sup- 
pose Na2&,  or  the  head  bov,  to  be 
**put  on."  as  it  was  termed;  if  he 
made  a  mistake,  the  next  bov  to  him 
was  called  on  to  rectify  it ;  if  he  c6uld, 
he  took  the  other's  place — if  he  could 
not,  it  went  down  till  some  fortunate 
bcgr  could  make  the  correction :  he 
then  became  the  head  boy  of  the  class. 
So,  if  a  bov  in  the  middle  of  the  class, 
or  lower  down,  committed  an  error, 
the  question  went  down  till  answered ; 
those  who  answered  it  took  the  places 
of  those  who  did  not^— if  none  an- 
swered to  the  bottom  of  the  class,  the. 
question  then  went  to  the  top  of  Uie 
class,  and  so  on;  and  who  answered  it 
then  became  head  of  the  class,  and  had, 
if  he  kept  his  place  for  the  day,  the 
highest  mark.  Thus,  in  the  stu- 
dious and  clever  boys,  there  was 
very  considerable  emulation,  though 
it  need  not  be  observed,  there  were 
always  a  suflBcient  number  of  drones 


who  dkl  not  participate.  Now,  to 
it  was  a  constant  vexaticm,  that  v 
every  wish  to  keep  a  good  position ; 
my  class,  I  never  could  for  any  len{l 
of  time  succeed,  not  from  lack  ofi 
dustry  or  schdarship,  such  as 
then  necessary,  but  from  the 
tunate  circumstance  of  having  a 
voice.  It  was  an  inconceivable 
to  me;  for,  when  *<put  on,' 
reading  at  my  best,  ana,  as  1  tb< 
loud,  me  master  ahnoet  always 
to  cry  oaXy  *<  Speak  louder."  I 
thought  I  did  so-*the  command  WM 
repeated.  I  did  my  best — then,  ratbv 
imtated,  he  used  to  say,  ••  Lose  tfanf 
places."  Onl  went,  as  I  thought  reff 
loud ;  so  thought  not  he — ••  Lc«e  three 
more  places,'' — then  "Lose  nine,"- 
then,  with  considerable  irritation  and 
a  spiteful  look,  •«  Go  to  the  bottom,*" 
and  thus,  for  no  &ult  of  scholarship  oi 
industry,  I  lost  the  fruits  of  both. 
This  certainly  made  me  in  time  very 
indifl^rent  to  the  matter — ^whether  I 
learned  industriously  at  was  idle,  it 
was  pretty  much  the  same  thing. 
Now,  then,  to  return  to  my  subject 
You  see  I  was  not  hkely  to  be  veiy 
conspicuous  as  an  orator,  upon  the 
occasions  of  public  speaking;  atone 
of  which  happened  the  incident  which 
it  was  my  purpose  to  tell  you  when  I 
put  pen  to  paper ;  but  as  in  mv  last, 
so  in  this,  there  is  much  wanueriog. 
We  shall  come  to  it  at  last,  and  then 
you  will  wonder  I  did  not  tell  it  at 
first,  forgetting  that  yon  have  had 
all  the  Advantage  of  the  interest  of 
the  curiosity  by  the  delay,  and  ner- 
haps  you  will  assert  that  there  is  m 
interest  in  the  incident  itself.  A 
traveller  has  often  more  interesting 
amusement  in  the  course  of  his  jour- 
ney than  in  the  object  of  it;  and  yon 
now,  £u8ebius.  are  an  inside  passenger 
in  the  coach  Boyhood,  driven  by  Me- 
mory, and  at  the  mercy  of  old  Gar- 
rulity; you  woidd  infiJlibly  therefore 
ffo  to  steep,  and  it  is  as  much  ^  ^  ^ 
do  as  it  is  to  keep  you  awake,  if  I  <W 
not  just  gently  keep  alive  expectotioo. 
When  I  ascended  to  scholastic  rankt 
though  no  speaker  in  public  myselj 
I  had  the  vanity  to  think  I  codd  teach 
others,  and  UxA  mneat  pains  to  set^ 
a  number  of  litUe  orators,  and  fre- 
qnently  have  laughed  heartily  at  the 
awkward  nqohd  of  efoqnence.  U  * 
in  truth  whimsical  enough  to  see  • 
little  urchm«  taken  firom  his  peg^i 
give  himself  all  the  airs  of  Alezanddr. 
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J  ^  I  will  say  this  to  the  credit  of  the  acho- 
^^_^lar8 — ^few  would  have  been  inclined  to 
^  ^kick  them  for  any  afiectation.  In  gene- 
^     laL  the  parts  were  quite  underdone.   I 

■^  duf  not,  however,  often  try  very  high 
[^'flights,  nor  too  pathetic— sometimes 

^"ventiinng  upon  the  humorous.     My   ., 

^^  &voarite  piece  for  instruction,  except-   — but  the  two  following  lines  are  so 
^-  ing  some  Latin  which  I  do  not  speak    utterly  contra  bonos  mores,  that  it  is 

f^  o(  was  Cowper's  Selkirk  on  his  aeso-   best  to  pass  them  over,  as  unfit  for  a 
^  ^ '  Jate  Island ;  and  often  the  little  insensi-    pot-house : — 
i-^r  tive  brutes  did  offend  me,  cantering  so 
"^^  amblingly  round  the  island — 


**  The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain. 
Gazed  on  the  fair, 
Who  caused  his  care, 
And  sigh'd   and   lookM,    tigh*d  and 

look»d, 
Sigh'd  and  looked,  and  sigh'd  again.** 
Did  ever  any  one  look  mare  Hke  a  fool  ? 


'^  From  the  centre  all  round  to  the  i 


**  With  love  and  wine  at  once  oppress'd.** 
Nor  does  the  epigrammatic  conclusion, 
however  good  in  a  minor  piece,  or  suit- 
ing the  conceit  of  an  Italian  sonnet 
please  me,  though  so  often  repeated  ana 


and  I  may  very  fairly  quote  another     

1^".  line  of  that  beautiful  poem,  descriptive  imitated  :— 

e:2  oftheirstyle-  •«  He  rai«Mi  a  mortal  to  the  skies, 

rii2  '*  Their  tamenen  was  shocUng  to  me.**  8he  drew  an  angel  down.** 

^"  Others  were   much  more  ambitious.  P*5»'8  ending  is  perhaps  a  little  lets 

-^  Heroes,  and  heroines  too,  were  orally  epifframmatical,  and  that  is  a  wonder 

^^*  enacted,  from  the  utmost  ftiry  to  the  forhim: — 

*^'  most  diminutive  pathetic.    There  were  **  His  numbers  raised  a  shade  from  hell, 

two  especial  fovourites,  and  perhaps  Hers  lift  the  soul  to  heaven." 

they  are  so  still  at  most  schools, —  The  antithetical  **  mortal  and  angel" 

••Alexander's    Feast"   and   Collins's  '         '  ' 

•'  Ode  on  the  Passi(»)s."    Justice  must 

be  done  to  the  school,  however — the 

numerous  burlesques  upon  these*  ael 


r/ffl. 


are  not  exchanged  for  the  better  in 
<«  soul  and  shade.  A  boy  in  spouting 
Pope's,  thinking  perhaps  that  Pope, 
according  to  his  nature,  meant  to  be  sa- 


dom  reached  a  public  exhibition.    It  tirioal,  aUered  the  or  into  and,  turning 

was  amusement  enough  to  a  senior  at  once  the  pathetic  into  wit, — and  it 

boy  to  seat  himself  with  the  dignity  of  might  have  been  personally  applied  by 

a  teacher  and  with  a  httle  boy  before  some  of  the  audience— 


^'  faim,  say,  like  another  Hamlet,  *<  Speak 
^  that  speech,  I  pray  you."  •*  Alexan- 
der's Feast"  was  the  aim  of  high  am. 
bition.  Admit  a  few  words,  Eusebius, 
on  that  celebrated  ode,  and  the  other 
odes  on  St  Cecilia's  day.  From  mv 
very  boyhood  I  disliked  the  •«  Feast, ' 


•*  Restore,  restore  Euiydioe  to  life, 
Ob,  take  the  husband  and  retnm  the 

wife.** 
I  dare  say  this  arose  from  the  vulgar 
take  the  husband— and  then,  **  return 
the  wife"  is  but  a  huckstering  expres- 
sion*   There  is  a  passage  m  this  ••  St. 


I  thought  it  not  much  to  the  credit  of  Cecilia's  Day"  of  Pope,  perhaps  the 
music,  that  it  should  turn  so  great  a  beet  in  it,  that  is  after  all  borrowed,  as 
hero  into  such  a  brute.  Whether  it  be  it  seems  to  me,  from  Dryden's  firet  Ode 
from  that  early  prejudice  I  know  n6t ;  qq  ^q  subject ;  and,  though  good  now 
but  I  cannot  read  it  now  without  seeing  jt  sinks  intoinsignificance  inthecomparil 
it,  or  rather  feeling  it,  to  be  a  splendid    gon.  Will  you/Eusebius,  think  it  noim- 

itation  at  all?  I  do.  The  kindred  trees 
standing  around,  show  the  picture  to  be 
an  imitation,  as  well  as  the  whole  style. 
"  High  on  the  stem  the  Thracian  raised 

bis  strain, 
While  Arffoe  saw  her  kindred  trees 
Descend  from  Pelion  to  the  main ; 
Transported  demigods  stood  round, 
And  men  sprew  heroes  at  the  sound. 

Inflamed  with  glory*S  charms: 
Each  chief  his  seven.fold  shield  display'd. 
And  half  unsheath'd  the  riiinlng  blade ; 


burlesque — a  travestie  of  the  heroics. 
It  is  the  very  clown  turned  harlequin, 
that 

•«  With  ravish'd  ears 
The  monarch  bears, 
Assumes  the  sod, 
Aflects  to  nod, 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres.** 

That  *<  seems"  is  vile ;  but  we  soon 
have  a  little  more  than  **seems,  ma- 
dam !   nay,  not  seems!" — and  here, 

had  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  And  seas  and  rocks  and  skies  rehonnd— 
Tice  existed,  they  would  have  prose-       To  arms!  to  arms!  to  arms!** 
cuted  ''glorious  John"—  I  am  sure  you  dont  like  *•  transported 
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demigods" — it  too  forcibly  makes  the  Begging  the  Doctor's   pardoo,    wiU 

Argo  a  convict-ship-— smells  of  Bota-  you  not  agree  with  me  that  this   is 

DV  Bay ;  nor,  *<  inflamed  with  glory's  rather  too  strong  of  the  conceit?     It  it 

charms."   One  really  seems  to  see  the'  almost  a  pun,  and  certainly  suggests 

arrival  of  those  patriots,  recentlv  con-  one,  for  the  diapason  does  but  e^^wfy 

victed  of  Russellisro,  at  their  place  of  the  or^anizaHon  of  man.  Immedtatelv 

destination.  But  here  Pope  cast  a  sha-  follows  the  sublime  passa^  quoted, 


dow  before  him  he  knew  nothing  of. 
The  lines  and  the  picture  are  vigorous 
and  vivid.  Ten  thousand  times  more 
magnificent  is  the  wondrous  passage 
in  Dryden's  first  Ode.  I  had  rather 
be  toe  author  of  these  few  lines  than 


and  it  is  remarkable'  for  its  strikiDg 
force  of  repetition  of  rhyme  that  the 
music  mav  be  all  perfect,  in  which  re- 
spect the  t)octor  thinks  the  first  etana 
deficient  Hear  what  further  the  Doe- 
tor  says  of  this  ode :  "  The  coudusiaii 


the  whole  ••  Celebrated  Ode,"  Alexan-   is  likewise  striking,  but  it  mcludes  an 

der'sFeast :—  * "  '-  ^-'"  "*-"'" 

**  What  pasiioti  cannot  Music  raise  and 
quell  I 

When  Jubal  stmck  the  chorded  shell, 
:  His  listening  brethren  stood  around. 

And,  wondering,  on  their  faces  fell 
'  To  worship  that  celestial  sound. 
Less   than  a  god  they  thought  there 
could  not  dwell 

Within  the  hollow  of  thai  shell. 

That  spoke  so  sweetly  and  so  well, 
What  passion  cannot  Music  raise  and 

quell  r' 
The  instant  worship,  and  prostration 
before  the  supposed  divinity,  raises  the 
subject,  Music,  as  high  as  it  is  possible 


image  so  awful  in  itself  that  it  can  owe 
little  to  poetry ;  and  I  could  wiah  the 
antithesis  of  Music  unlunmg  had  found 
some  other  place. 

*  As  from  it»  power  of  sacred  lays 

The  spheres  began  to  move. 
And  sung  the  great  Creator's  praise 

To  all  the  blest  above  : 
So  when  the  last  and  dreadfol  hoor 
This  crombling  paceant  shall  devour. 
The  trumpet  shall  be  heard  on  high. 
The  dead  shall  live,  the  living  die. 
And  Music  shall  untune  the  sky.*  ** 

However  grand  this  may  be,  it  is  no- 
thing to  the  great  original  from  which 

to  raise  it    As  a  whole^  indeed,  that   it  borrows,  and  deteriorates  the  gran. 

first  ode  is  very  fine.    Is  it  not  strange   deur  by  the  last  line,  which  is  both  a 
*      '  *' *         '     conceit  and  a  meanness,  particularlv  of 
expression,  as  inadequate  to  the  idea, 
false  as  it  is. 

Poetry,  if  not  music,  has  led  me  astray. 
When  multitudes  are  waiting  at  the 
great  gates  for  admission  to  hear  the 
college  orators,  shall  I  act  showman^ 


that  Johnson,  who  speaks  of  it  in  such 
high  terms,  does  not  notice  this,  the 
most  beautiful  and  most  poetical  pas- 
sage in  the  whole  ode?  Hear  what  the 
Doctor  says.  He  is  speaking  of  Dryden: 
M  In  his  first  ode  for  Cecilia's  Day, 
which  is  lost  in  the  splendour  of  the 

second,  there  are  passages  which  would  with"  *  walk  in,'gentlemen  and  ladies  ?" 
have  dignified  any  oUier  poet  The  When  they  did  assemble  on  that  paiti- 
fint  stanza  is  vifforons  and  elegant,  cular  occasion,  I  assure  you,  Eusebius, 
though  the  word  diapason  is  too  tech-  I  shodd  have  made  but  a  sony  usher 
nical,  and  the  rhymes  are  too  remote   to  any  sight     You  know  what  a  Jag 


from  one  another. 

*^m    harmony,  fh>m   heavenly  har. 
mony, 
The  universal  frame  began ; 
When  Nature  underneath  a  heap 
Of  jarring  atoms  lay, 
And  could  not  heave  her  head ; 
The  tuneful  voioe  was  heard  from  high, 
— Arise,  ve  more  than  dcMul ! 
Then  cold  and  heat,  and  moist  and 
dry. 
In  order  to  their  stations  leap, 
And  Music's  power  obey. 
From  harmony,  from  heavenly  bar. 
mony. 
This  universal  frame  began : 
Fh>m  harmony  to  harmony 
Through  aU  the  compass  of  the 

notes  it  ran, 
The  diapason  okMDg  full  in  man.* " 


is,  with  only  half  his  work  over :  such 
was  I  then ;  for  I  had  not  been  a  year 
in  coUege,  and.  but  that  I  was  in  hid 
imprisoned,  I  nad  a  fieig-iyLe,  vagabond 
look.  1  am  quite  certain  that  I  was 
so  stupid  and  senselen,  that  the  finest 
acting  in  the  world  would  not  have 
drawn  me  into  pathetics.  I  did  not 
care  a  pin's  head  for  •*  Panthea  and 
Abradates,"  some  beautiful  lines,  the 
composition  of  one  of  the  promising, 
and  performing  too^  sreniiiBes  of  tfe 
school;  and  yet,  when  the  heroine 
slew  herself  over  the  dead  body  of  her 
husband,  how  did  the  handkerchiefii 
fly  out— what  tears  were  shed  1— and 
that,  Eusebius,  was  all  my  doing— 
««all  my  thunder,"  as  old  I>enni8  used 
tosay.    We  are  a  little  too  mucik  io 
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adyanee  — tike  companj  are  not  yet 
seated.  I  wish  yoa  had  known  the 
great  ecfaool-room  ;  perhaps  yon  have 
seen  it,  picture  of  rods  and  all  — 
*•  Qinsque  ipse  niiserrima  vidi,"  and 


exceOent  beer ;  and  enjoyed  the  singu- 
lar luxury  of  drinking  it  out  of  silver 
cups.  We  had  also  leather  jacks,  or 
nipperkins,  which  were  filled  every 
evening,  and  taken  to  our  chambersi 


1  may  add — «« et  quorum  pars  magna  our  sleeping  apartments,  and  studying 
faL**  Imagine  the  large  space  well  apartments,  and  banqueting  rooms- 
filled— you  may  see  a  procession,  if  for  here  we  used  to  banquet  every 
yon  will  but  shut  your  outward  eyes  night  after  chapel — for  which  purpose 
and  open  your  inner,  of  wardens^  and  each  bovtook  from  the  buttery  hispcff- 
doctora.  and  masters,  and  gentlemen,  tion  of  bread  and  cheese.  And  thus^ 
and  laaies,  all  in  their  best,  making  after  chapel,  we  all,  high  and  low  in 
their  way  between  rows  of  admiring  the  school,  big  and  little,  spent  a  social 
jTOOths,  boys,  and  urchms,  to  the  right  hour  of  real  enjoyment ;  and,  if  it  was 
as  you  enter  the  schod,  and  finally  winter,  by  the  side  of  an  Excellent  fire, 
seating  themselves  on  the  raised  seats  Thus  the  seventy  boys  were  distributed 
of  several  tiers  occupymg  the  end  of  in  seven  chambers,  so  that  each  cham* 
the  room.    It  is  a  ^[oodly  nfhl ;  and  her  had  its  little  social  party.    Each 


there  they  are,  waitmg  to  hear  the 
speeches  spoken.  Of  the  actors,  the 
vain  and  ambitious  are  impatient  to 
begin;  the  modest,  for  observe  it  is 
and  very  hot  in  a  crowded 


was  a  little  distinct  femuy,  and  a  tie 
not  unlike  that  of  a  fiumly  good-will 
was  acknowledged  and  felt  Informer 
days,  one  of  these  chambers  was  con- 
secrated to  the  rod ;  and  there  remain 
room,  are  scdfermg  under  additional  still,  perhaps,  some  portion  of  the  ie« 
penjiiration.  On  their  proper  seats  presentation  of  the  msignia  of  oflice. 
of  dignitT  sit  the  wardens,  supported  a  This  was  the  seventh  chamber.  There 
trifle  below,  on  either  side,  by  the  in-  is  an  anecdote  handed  down  of  Queen 
Ibrmator,  or  head  master,  and  second  Elizabeth  visitin^^  the  college,  and  be* 
master.  At  the  wardens'  elbow  you  ing  taken  to  this  chamber  bjr  a  boy 
augfat  see  litde  morocco  eases ;  these   whom  she  selected  as  her  cicerone* 

They  say  that  her  Majesty,  viewing 
the  picture  of  the  rod,  asked  the  boy 
how  citen  he  had  been  flof^ged,  to 
which  question  he  readily  rsphed,  from 
ViigiU- 

**  Inlkndmn,  Regina,  jnbes  renovare  do- 
lorem" 

We  did  not  always  confine  ourselves 
to  a  l»ead  and  cheese  supper,  but  occa- 
sion^y  made  some  hnportant  additions. 
I  say  occasionally— for  we  had  little 


are  the  prize]  medals,  which  I  always 
used  to  think  of  as  Peter  Pindar  spoke 
of  princesses'  lips— such  as 

**  1  never  kiM^d,  and  never  thaU." 

Now,  I  dare  say  you  are  impatient 
and  asidnff,  as  many  others  then  did, 
when  are  Sie  speeclies  to  begin  ?  and 
there  is  this  dmference  between  you 
and  those  inquirers,  for  you  want  more 
to  know  the  end  than  the  l>eginnin£^ 
Bat  I  must  not  forget  mvseff;  for  l 


you  I  hitend  yet  to  be  a  princi-  need,  in  a  general  way,  of  any  thing 
pel  actor.  Where  was  I  then  ?— what  beyond  our  allowance,  which  was  am- 
doingt  Nothing  at  all  \  but  looking  pie.  We  fared  well  Excellent  moU 
on,  as  well  as  the  pushrag,  crowding  ton.  It  is  not  true  that  there  was  no- 
boys  would  let  me.  Yet  here  I  must  thin^  but  muttoa  There  was  boiled 
crave  your  permission  to  have  another  beeffor  luncheon ;  but  it  was  not  eat- 
shght  digression ;  and,  believe  me,  it  en;  and  was  regularly  taken  away  for 
is  necessary  to  the  conclusion,  or  I  the  prisoners  in  the  jail  There  was 
would  not  keep  yon  longer  m  suspense,  only  one  thing,  regarding  our  eating, 
I  said  I  was  at  this  time  a  feg;  that  is,  which  was  atrocious.  We  had  no 
from  my  position  and  standuig  in  the  plates !— and  for  knives  and  forks^  he 
school  I  was  bound  to  do  the  bidding  who  was  not  self-provided  was  not 
of  any  and  all  the  eighteen  seniors,  provided  with  any.  For  plates  we  had 
'Thie  system  is  so  well  understood,  that  wooden  trenchers ;  which,  besides  that 
I  need  not  enter  into  any  particulars  they  warped  in  all  shapes,  were  with 
respecting  it  But  those  were  happy  difficulty,  or,  it  would  be  better  to  sav» 
times  even  for  the  most  worked  fM  not  at  all  kept  clean.  They  were  daily 
Oor  dinner  hour  was  six  o'clock.  We  scraped— possibly  sometimes  washed. 
had  access  to  a  well-stored  cellar  of  But  the  raU  and  mice  used  them  as 
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well  as  ourselves,  and  indeed  made 
much  more  free  with  them;  so  that 
they  had  the  most  choice  muscat  odour. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  this  useless  custom  is 
abolished  :  there  was  no  necessity  for 
it — ^it  was  filthy,  and  expensive  too ;  for 
they  were  often  broken,  and  not  un- 
frequently  dexterously  thrown,  not  with- 
out danger  of  breaking  heads.  It  was 
said  that  we  were  not  allowed  trencher 
caps,  on  account  of  this  danger  of  throw- 
ing; but  we  were  left  with  wooden 
trenchers,  much  more  dangerous  wea- 
pons. 

**The  porkei'B  snout  not  nice  in  diet 
■hows." 

That  line  is  taken  from  the  inscription 
to  the  portrait  of  a  «•  College  Servant " 
—an  ideal,  still  to  be  seen  **  vivis  colo- 
ribos."  Though  not  nice  in  diet,  tiiere 
was  little  fear  that  we  should  act  the 
Trojan  and  eat  our  tables^t  was  as 
much  as  we  could  do  to  eat  off  them. 
Now,  with  regard  to  myself  I  had,  on 
the  day  of  this  public  speaking,  to  pro- 
vide some  extra  luxuries  for  our  supper 
-»I  totally  forget  whether  of  my  own 
accord,  and  for  myself  and  friends,  or 
by  order.  I  suppose,  from  the  quantity, 
it  must  have  been  for  a  banquet  on  a 
larffe  scale,  or  for  many ;  nor  do  I  re- 
coUect  ^otr  I  provided  myself  with  the 
materials — ^whether  I  sent  out  of  col- 
lege for  them  by  a  chorister,  or  stole 
out  for  them,  or  whether  they  were 
brought  to  the  gates.  But  the  fact  is, 
I  was  most  amply  provided ;  and  with 
what,  do  you  think? — ^with  onions! 
Never  was  such  a  supply;  it  was 
enough  to  victual  a  town.  How  I 
came  to  have  so  many,  I  cannot  now 
conjecture ;  but  I  well  recollect  having 
them  in  possession  just  at  the  moment 
that  there  was  a  general  rush  to  the 
achool,  and  there  was  not  a  place  where 
I  could  deposit  them.  What,  then,  do 
you  think,  Eusebius,  1  did  with  them  ? 
—put  them  into  my  sleeves — so  that 
both  sleeves  were  literally  onion  bags. 
An  ass  I  was  certainly ;  and  not  unlQ^e 
one,  loaded  with  my  panniers  of  vege- 
tables; and,  like  a  veritable  donkey, 
I  cried  because  they  were  not  thistles. 
But  the  speaking  has  begun.  Panthea 
is  just  going  to  commit  suicide  over  the 
body  of  her  husband— the  tragedy  is 
de^p — yet  no  one  seems  moved.  Soon 
the  heat  becomes  oppressive;  I  am 
squeezed  on  all  sides,  so  are  my  onions. 
I  begin  to  make  a  sensation— Panthea 


is  defunct — alas,  unwept  for  \  But  the 
next  piece  gains  universal  applause ; 
white  handkerchiefiB  are  out,  scented 
too  with  choicest  odours,  and  that  cir- 
cumstance served  to  disguise  the  smell 
of  my  crushed  onions,  but  not  in  the 
least  to  mitigate  their  power.  The  boj 
speakers  warmed  under  the  impresskxi 
they  thought  they  were  making,  and  I 
fear  some  of  them  exhibited  extraor- 
dinary capers.  Pressed  as  I  was,  for 
I  was  but  small,  I  was  nearly  Buffi>- 
cated ;  when,  by  dint  of  exertion  in  in- 
sinuating myself,  I  contrived  to  e^ct 
a  standing  upon  one  of  the  cross 
benches,  and  there  I  stood  above  the 
others,  rather  conspicuous,  but  I 
breathed  freer,  and  did  not  mind  trifles. 
Tears  indeed  I  shed  with  the  best  of 
them,  and  in  this  position  mieht  have 
been  considered  as  the  fug^man  of 
pathetics.  Thus  standing  rather  ele- 
vated, the  mass  of  onion  pulp,  by  my 
outspreading  my  arms,  became  more 
k)ose,  and  so,  in  a  tenfdd  degree,  dis- 
tributed its  pungent  powers ;  and  as  I 
stood  higher,  there  was  a  complete  field 
for  action ;  so  that  in  a  very  abort  space 
of  time  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the 
whole  assembly.  Those  wept  who 
never  wept  before.  The  warden  wept 
—the  hard-hearted  masters  wept — all 
the  company  —  country  squires  and 
their  wives  and  daughters — and  town 
wives  and  their  daughters — wept  The 
boys  wept ;  there  was  a  universal  de- 
luge. There  was  one  boy  who  bad  to 
speak  some  clever  ludicrous  lines— a 
burlesque  on  the  story  of  Pheton; 
wherein  Phoebus  was  the  driver  of  a 
maD,  and  his  son  requires  the  use  of 
the  ribands.  The  lines  were  by  the 
present  Warden  ci  New  College* 
This  poor  boy  was  in  dismay,  for  ti^ 
cried  throughout  the  whole  of  that  comic 
piece.  The  boy  was  near  breaking 
down,  and  woukl  undoubtedly  have 
done  80,  had, not  the  Doctor  (Goddard) 
looked  encouragement,  and  afl^ted  a 
laugh ;  but  his  mouth  only  was  mirth. 
His  lady  took  the  hint,  and  waved  her 
hand  by  way  of  encouragement,  and 
smiled  graciously,  like  Andromache, 
«*  smiling  through  her  tears.''  *<  Laugh- 
ter "  might  have  held  both  his  si<fes, 
but  whikt  my  sleeves  were  full  of 
cruslied  om'ons,  I  would  have  defied 
him  to  help  crying— 

"  Quia,  talia  fando, 
Temperet  a  lachrymii !  * 
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And  now  ^  choice  speaker  of  the 
school  is  op-*with  CoUios's  Passions, 
I  see  him  distinctly  now  m  tny  mind's 
eye :  more  distinctly,  Eusebius,  than 
I  did  then,  when  my  eyes  were  dimmed 
with  tears.  He  was  a  fine,  open- 
coumtenanced  youth,  with  a  clear  com- 
plexion— ^the  •<  Inmen  joyentie  purpn. 
ream,''— a  bright  dear  blue  eye,  and 
%fat  auburn  hair.  His  name  was 
Hobson.  Off  he  set,  crying  himself— 
he  could  not  help  it  It  was  «*  Hob- 
son's  clxnce  ;*'  but  he  really  was  a  most 
capital  actor,  and  went  through  the 
Passions  wonderfully  well.  He  was 
folly  into  his  subject,  and  forgot  he 
had  himself  been  sheading  tears,  and 
was  in  raptures  to  see  au  moved  as 
he  described  Pity :  and  there  was  I, 
that  had  caused  all  this  emotion,  and 
conscious  that  I  had  done  so,  reckoned 
by  an  about  me  as  a  boy  of  extraordi- 
narily nice  feelings ;  and  at  a  moment 
I  was  seized  mm  such  a  sense  of  die 
ridicoloos,  tiiat  it  was  with  difficd^  I 
could  suppress  my  laiufhter.  I  could 
not  but  liken  myself  to  Love,  as  I  shook 
my  rieeves — ^to  laugh  in  them  was  im- 
possible— ^to  Love,  whom  poor  Hobson 
mtrodnced  with  a  remarkably  sweet 
leer,  thus — 

"And  he,  amidst  his  frolic  play, 
As  if  hft  would  the  charming  air  r^ay, 
Shook  thousand  odours  firom  his  dewy 
wings.»» 

Hobson  was  a  better  speaker  than 
critic.  He  did  not,  therefore,  wait  to 
analyse  the  why  there  was  all  this 


crying— a  very  excusable  vanity  made 
him  attribute  it  all  to  his  own  powers ; 
and  he  in  consequence  redoubled  his 
exertions,  as  the  audience  did  their 
applause,  and  this  they  did  most  of 
them  with  a  desperate  efibrt,  as  much 
to  conceal  their  weakness  as  for  any 
other  reason,  and  shutting  their  eyes, 
too,  if  possible  to  dam  up  their  tears 
at  the  fountain-head,  it  was  all  in 
vain ;  for  I  well  knew  that  any  thing 
short  of  a  downright  stone  Niobe  must 
cry.  In  the  mean  while,  there  was  poor 
Hobson  makmg,  enacting^  most  extra- 
ordinary antics— jumping  in  his  excite- 
ment from  side  to  side,  throwing  the 
very  Passions  off  their  balance,  '•tear- 
ing them  to  rags  and  tatters."  I  know 
not  what  became  of  this  boy  after* 
wards— I  should  be  rather  curious  to 
know.  The  superiative  praise  heaped 
upon  him  in  the  ^ampshtre  Tdegrapht 
may  have  made  him  an  actor  for  life, 
and  marred  the  fond  schemes  of  his 
tender  parents.  If  so— for  the  name 
of  Hobson  does  not  shine  conspicuous 
in  the  theatrical  world— what  have  1 
to  answer  for  in  that  purchase  of 
onions ! — ^the  onions  were  mme  alone, 
but  the  leak  was  universal  Can  we 
not,  Eusebius,  hang  a  corollary  upon 
this  incident,  not  to  be  quite  certain 
that  all  tears  proceed  fix)m  sorrow, 
seeing  that  if  any  wH]  prudently  rub 
the  eye  with  an  onion,  the  same  e^ct 
may  be  produced ;  and  that  thus  those 
who  cannot  weep  may  be  taught  to  cry  t 
— Yours  ever,  and  as  ever. 
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THE  DIVERSIONS  OF  PTTRLBlf.* 


We  remember  perfectly  our  boyish 
disappoiDtment  in  first  making  ac- 
quaintance with  the  welLknown  work 
of  Home  Tooke.  From  the  attrac- 
tions of  its  title  and  frontispiece,  we 
had  selected  it  as  a  sure  source  of 
entertainment  for  a  Christmas  week ; 
and  dire  was  our  dismay  when  we 
found  that  the  Diverstom  of  Pur- 
ley consisted  in  discussions  upon  pre- 
positions, pronouns,  and  past  parti- 
ciples, even  duller  and  drier  than 
those  to  which  our  school  studies  con. 
demned  us.  A  resentment  was  thus 
engendered,  which  still  lurked  in  our 
minds  at  a  more  advanced  age,  and 
fltruggled  secretly  with  the  influence  of 
popmr  (^nion  and  powerful  authority 
at  a  time  when  the  doctrines  of  this 
writer  were  in  some  quarters  revered 
as  important  discoveries,  and  in  almost 
all  were  admired  as  refined  specula- 
tions. The  recent  publication  of  a 
new  and  neat  edition  of  the  work  has 
again  led  us  to  peruse  it;  which  we 
have  done  in  many  respects  with  al- 
tered feeL'ngs  and  extended  views ; 
bnt  it  ffives  us  the  greatest  delight  to 
«*  feed  rat  the  ancient  grudge"  we  bear 
it,  and  to  declare,  as  we  now  delibe- 
rately take  leave  to  do^  that  the 
Diversions  of  Purley  is  one  of  the 
most  consummate  compounds  of  igno- 
rance and  presumption  that  ever  prac- 
tised with  success  upon  human  credu- 
lity. It  is  probable  that  diere  were 
€oce  persons  who  admu^d  Home 
Tooke  as  a  great  patriot ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  there  are  stBl  some  who 
regard  hina  as  a  great  philologer.  Tt 
is  time  that  the  one  delusion  should 
be  dispelled  as  thoroughly  as  the 
other.  We  affirm  that  the  work  on 
which  his  ^mmatical  reputation 
rests,  is  &nciful  and  h]ae  in  every 
thing  that  is  peculiar  in  its  preten- 
sions or  essential  to  its  character ; 
and  is  only  accurate  and  judicious,  if 
it  ever  be  so,  in  those  matters  that 
every  body  ah^ady  knew,  or  might 
have  learned  elsewhere.  We  pro- 
Doance  our  sentence  upon  it  in  the 
old  formula,  that  «*what  is  true  in  it 


is  not  new,  and  what  is  new  is  not 
true;"  snd  we  now  propose  to  bor- 
row, for  the  demonstratkm  of  this 
proposition,  a  few  pages  of  Maga*  the 
mvariable  friend  of  truth  and  simpli- 
city, and  the  implacable  foe  of  quack- 
ery and  pretension. 

We  make  no  high  boast  of  the  at- 
tainments of  which  we  can  avail  our- 
selves  in  pursuit  of  this  object.  A 
very  moderate  ^miliaritjr  with  Gothic, 
a  mere  bowing  acquaintance  with 
AnglouSaxon,  and  less  than  a  school- 
boy knowledge  of  the  classic  tongues, 
wQl  be  more  than  sufficient  to  show 
that  nearly  the  whole  details  of  Home 
Tooke's  discussions  are  gratuitous  or 
incorrect,  and  that  his  whole  theory  is 
presumptuous  and  unsound. 

In  a  work  so  extensive  and  so  mi- 
nute as  the  Diversions  of  Purley^  it 
would  be  endless  to  review  and  cor- 
rect the  errors  of  all  its  propostioiiB ; 
particularly  when  almost  every  pro- 
position is  an  error. .  We  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  its  chief  points  and  most 
prominent  principles. 

The  attempt  which  Tooke  has  made 
to  arrest  in  their  career  the  cna  «Tt. 
potvTc  of  rapid  discourse,  and  to  ques- 
tion them  as  to  the  places  whence 
they  come  and  whither  they  are  go- 
ing, is  w<»thy  at  once  of  a  phik)loger 
and  a  philosopher.  But  the  goiend 
idea  of  his  work  cannot  confer  upon 
him  the  praise  of  originality*  It  was 
long  ago  maintained,  what  in  indivi- 
dual  cases  is  manifest  at  a  glance,  that 
many  of  the  smaU  particles  of  speech 
are  abbreviations  or  adaptatioas  of 
significant  words  of  a  fixed  an<l  more 
formal  diaracter ;  and  in  all  langoages 
it  has  been  always  seen  that  many  ad^ 
jectiyes  and  substantives  are  derivable 
more  or  less  directly  from  the  di^- 
ent  parts  of  corresponding  verbs. 
Hoogeveen,  Wachter,  and  Ten  Kate, 
on  the  Continent,  and  many  of  our 
own  etymdpgists  at  home^  had,  with 
different  degrees  of  ability,  illustrated 
these  doctnnes,t  and  left  no  praise 
for  their  successon  to  earn,  but  that 
of  carrying  the  same  ideas  into  exe* 


^  Anew  edition,  revised  and  corrected,  with  additional  notes,  bj  Richard  Tay* 
lor.RSJ^..    Tegg:  1840. 
t  See  Todd's  note  to  Johnson's  Grammar.    Dictionaiy,  3d  edit.  p.  115. 
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cutioo  with  addhioiifti  discrimiiiatioo, 
'  ingenuity,  and  learning  If  Tooke, 
therefore,  has  any  ment  ia  this  de- 
partment, it  must  lie  in  the  details  of 
his  design,  or  in  the  mode  of  its  exd> 
cution :  but  we  deny  that  in  these  re- 
flfpects  he  is  entitled  to  any  praise  at 

JLet  QB  examine  some  of  the  points 
on  which  he  seems  to  have  felt  most 
self-complacency,  and  which  may  be 
taken  as  fak  specimens  of  his  powers 
and  of  his  success. 

The  two  chief  particles  of  which  he 
has  profeswd  to  illustrate  the  history, 
are  IP  and  THAT.  These  are  the 
words  on  which  he  principally  expa- 
tiates in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Dunning, 
which  led  to  his  larger  work:  tbev 
are  the  pillars  of  the  porch  which 
conducts  us  to  the  more  ambitious 
edifice.  Let  us  see  if  they  are  built 
on  a  stable  foundation. 

All  Bnglish  etymologists  must  have 
seen  from  the  first  that  therejwas  some 
connection  between  the  conjunction 
that  and  the  pronoun  of  the  same 
sound  and  aspect,  a  connection  which 
subsists  m  all  or  most  of  the  Teutonic 
languages.  The  nature  of  that  con- 
nectioo,  it  is  probable,  many  were 
miable  to  see.  Was  Tooke  in  any 
better  situation  than  his  neighbours 
or  predeceflsors  1  That  he  saw  there 
was  a  connection  is  true  :  but  did  he 
see  what  the  connection  was?  He 
certainly  thougk  he  saw  it;  but  this 
circumstance  will  be  no  advantage  in 
his  favour,  nay,  it  will  in  fact  be 
a^inst  him,  if,  thinking  he  saw  it,  he 
did  not  see  it  correctly.  Here  is  the 
statement  of  his  views. 

•*  In  my  opinion,  (he  says,  hi  support 
of  a  most  ■ophisUcal  leg&l  argument,)  the 
w<Nrd  THAT  (caliit  ts  yon  please,  either 
article,  or  pronoun,  or  oonjonotion)  re. 
tains  always  one  and  the  same  signifisa. 


''Suppofe,**  he  continues.  "  we  ezam- 
ine  some  instances,  and,  stili  keepbgr  the 
same  signification  of  the  sentences,  try 
whether  we  cannot,  by  a  resolation  of 
their  construction,  discover  what  we 
want. 

**SxmnpUr-**l  wish  you  to  believe 
that  I  would  not  wilfbDy  hart  a  fly.' 

*•  RemlutUm.^^!  would  not  wilfblly 
hurt  a  fly ;  I  wish  you  to  believe  THAT 
[assertion].*''— i>Joersioiw,  Edition  1840, 
p.  43-44. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  expose  the  ab- 
surdity of  this  theory,  particularly  in 


reference  to  the  writer's  own  objects 
in  those  cases  where  the  verb  preced- 
ii^  the  conjunction  is  other  than  an 
affirmative,  such  as  doubt,  disbelieve, 
deny.  But  we  ask,  in  an  etymoipgicai 
sense, — ^is  this  a  just  explanation  of  the 
phrase  referred  to  ?  We  affirm  that  it 
IS  not.  It  proceeds  upon  an  entire 
ignorance  on  the  writer's  part  of  the 
actual  history  and  character  of  the 
conjunction  Huu;  an  ignorance  which 
places  Tooke  on  the  same  low  level 
with  the  etymologists  whom  he  de- 
nounces, with  this  additional  stigma* 
that  he  is  ignorant  of  his  ignorance. 

The  first  thing  that  occurs  to  us  on 
considering  this  theory  is,  that  while 
Tooke  alleges  this  use  of  the  word  to 
pervade  **all  lanfuaees,"  and  whfle 
he  refers  to  the  (SeeK  and  Latin  con- 
junctions brt  and  quod  as  analqgoua 
cases,  the  examples  thus  given  are 
materially  at  variance  with  the  explan- 
ation which  they  are  employed  to 
illustrate.  The  conjunctions  quod 
and  hri  are  not  equivalent  expressions 
to  thaty  in  the  way  in  which  Tooke 
explains  the  English  word.  Those 
conjunctions  in  the  learned  languages 
agree  in  form  with  the  relative  pro- 
noun, not  with  the  defnonstnUive,  with 
which  Tooke  identifies  our  vernacular 
particle.  They  are  thus  truly  con^ 
junctions^  interlacing  one  part  of  a 
sentence  with  another  in  a  way  diffi- 
cult to  be  fully  developed,  but  obviously 
much  more  subtle  and  refined  than 
the  abrupt  and  disjointed  manner  in 
which,  according  to  Tooke's  doctrine, 
the  English  idiom  brings  together  two 
separate  and  independent  propositions. 
According  to  the  analogy  of  Tooke's 
view,  the  Latin  langua^  should  not 
use  quod  for  a  conjunction,  but  id  or 
isiud^  as  corresponding  to  thoL  Take 
a  sentence  of  Terence ;  *<  Scio  jam 
fiHus  quod  amet  mens  banc  meretri- 
cem," — t'  I  know  that  my  son  is  in 
love  with  this  ffirl.'*  To  make  the 
Latin  correspond  to  the  English,  it 
should  be  **  Scio  jam  filius  istud  amet 
meus,"  &c.,  and  should  be  resolvable 
into  two  independent  propositions: 
*'  My  son  is  in  love ;  I  know  that," — 
«  Filius  amet  mens— scio  jam  istud." 
But  here  again  the  nicety  of  the  Latm 
subjunctive  would  be  whdly  done 
away  with.  We  feel  at  once,  from 
the  true  Latin  phrase,  that  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  take  to  pieces  the  divme  me. 
chanism  of  human  speech  as  Mr, 
Tooke  would  teach  us ;  and  that  there 
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are  contrivances  ^  dovetaHing  the 
finer  combinations  of  thought  that  are 
not  dreamed  of  in  his  carpentry. 

The  very  analogies,  therefore,  to 
which  Tooke  refers  should  have  led  him 
to  distrust  his  own  clumsy  analysis; 
and  if  he  had  really  known,  what  he 
chiefly  afiects  to  know,  the  lanfiruage 
of  our  Gothic  ancestors,  ne  would  have 
been  less  dogmatical  and  more  cor- 
rect. 

The  conjunction  ihat  is  in  truth  in 
En^ish  precisely  analogous  to  the 
Latm  quod  and  the  Qreek  bn.  What- 
ever  may  be  the  exact  relation  of 
those  words  to  the  relative  pronoun, 
that  same  relation  subsists  m  our  own 
tongue.  The  conjunction  that  is 
not  a  form  or  representation  of  the 
demonstrative  pronoun,  as  Tooke 
asserts.  It  corresponds  not  with  the 
demonstr€Uivef  but  with  the  relathe, 
A  little  explanation  is  here  necessary 
to  make  this  matter  clear. 

In  the  Gothic  lanffua^  there  is  a 
little  particle  EI,*  ofwfich  the  origin 
is  obscure  and  the  use  peculiar.  It  is 
possibly  some  obsolete  mflexion  of  the 
pronoun  18 — he,  which  corresponds  to 
the  Latin  is.  But,  without  mquiring 
nicely  how  it  came  there,  we  shaU 
take  it  as  we  find  it,  and  consider  its 
import  or  efiect.  It  is  by  means  of 
this  little  word  that  the  Gothic  lan- 
guage forms  itB  relatives,  whether  in 
the  class  of  pronouns  or  of  particles. 
The  relatives  are  formed  mm  the 
simple  or  demonstrative  forms,  by  the 
addition  of  this  EI  as  a  termination. 
Thus  18  18  he^  IZ-EI  ia  who  or  he 
who,  THAT  A  is  that,  THAT^EI 
is  which,  THAR  is  there,  THAR- 
El  is  where,  &c. 

Now  the  (jothic  conjunction  cor. 
responding  to  the  English  that,  is 
never  THAT  A,  istud,  but  THAT- 
EI,OT  THATA'EI,  quod,  or  in,— 
S,Tt,  A  Gothic  phrase  expressed  by 
thiff  conjunction  could  never  be  re- 
solved, as  Home  Tooke  proposes,  by 
separating  it  into  independent  positive 
affirmations.  If  the  conjunction  that  n 
truly  a  pronoun,  as  its  appearance  in- 
dicates,  it  is  the  relative  and  not  the 
demonstrative ;  and  thus  there  are  not 
two  substantive  sentences  in  every  such 
phrase,  but  one  sentence  only,  inca- 
paUe  of  being  taken  to  jneces  after 


Tooke's  fiisbion,  but  inffissohibly  arti- 
culated together  by  means  of  a  word, 
which,  whatever  be  its  name  or  nature 
otherwise,  is  truly  a  conjunctive,  as 
being  of  a  relative  or  secondary  cluu 
racter,  and  pointing  to  some  primaiy  or 
antecedent 

The  English  conjunction  that  is 
historically  the  Gothic  THAT-JSI 
abridged.  Its  cn^in  would  be  anoma- 
lous on  any  other  footing ;  and  we  see 
that  the  English  pronoun  that  has»  in 
another  case,  undeivone  the  same  cur- 
tailment, and  is  used  also  as  a  relative, 
though  properly  a  demonstrative.  The 
use  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  tktU 
as  a  relative  is  traceable  to  the  Gro. 
thic,  which  converted  the  one  into  the 
other,  by  the  addition  of  the  particle 
EI,  THAT  A,  istud,  THAT^EI 
quod.  The  English  retrenches  the 
suffix  and  usee  one  form,  that,  for 
both  of  these  Gothic  words,  and  to- 
the  conjunction  as  well  as  for  the  two 
pronouns. 

The  phrase,  therefore,  *'  I  wish  you 
to  believe  THAT  I  would  not  hurt  a 
fly,"  is  trulv  the  same  as  if  it  had 
been  •*  I  wish  you  to  believe  WHICH 
I  would  not  hurt  a  fly."  Hanh  and 
obscure  as  this  may  appear,  it  is  the 
certain  history  of  every  such  phrase. 
It  is  probably  explainable  by  the  fcJ- 
lowm^  or  some  similar  amplification  : 
M I  wish  you  to  believe  [some  opinion 
according  to]  which  I  wonkl  not  hurt 
a  fl^."  But  whatever  is  the  expla- 
nation  of  the  classics!  adverbs  quod 
and  hri,  the  same  also  is  the  explana. 
tion  of  the  Teutonic  that. 

It  thus  appears,  |hat  while  Home 
Tooke  saw  the  connection  which  every 
body  else  saw,  his  q)eculaticnw  have 
not  enlightened  but  misled  us  in  our 
search  as  to  the  true  nature  and  origin 
of  that  connection. 

Let  us  see  if  the  philokiger  of  Pur- 
ley  is  more  sound  or  succMful  in  the 
other  leading  example  which  he  has 
given.  He  thus  jmnnukfates  his  ex- 
planation in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Dunning : 

^  The  truth  of  the  matter  ie,  that  IF 
is  merely  a  verb.  It  is  merely  tiie  impe- 
rative  mood  of  the  Gothic  and  Anfflo. 
Saxon  verbs  GIF  AN,  fifan  ;  and  sn^bse 
languages,  as  well  as  m  the  English,  for. 
meny  tms  supposed  conjoaction  was  pro- 
noonced  and  written  ai  the  common  im- 


•  We  print  the  Gothic  words  in  this  article  with  Italic  capital  letters,  and  use  the 
English  T  to  represent  the  ^Gothic  letter  whieh  corresponds  in  sound,  and  which 
the  Gennans  represent  by  J. 
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permtfre,  pnrdy  WF,  irt/jgif."—"  Ac- 
cordingly, our  corrupt^  IF  has  alwmyi 
the  signUicatkm  of  the  preieDt  English 
imperattre  GIVE,  and  no  other.** 

There  are  some  &cts  here  to  be  exa- 
mined before  we  proceed  to  theories. 

1.  It  is  not  true  that  the  English 
conjunctioo  hai  always  the  sense  of 
give.  Allowing  that  it  sometimes  may 
be  explained  as  meaning  supposition 
or  concession,  it  has  often  also  the 
signification  of  pnre  micertamty,  and 
is  synonymous  with  whether,  in  which 
cases  it  would  be  preposterous  to  cod- 
Tert  it  into  give.  **1  doubt  IF  it  be 
so."  ••  Uncertain  IF  by  auguiy  or 
chance."  ««Sbe  doubts  IF  two  and 
two  make  finir."  Diversitjr  of  eon. 
jecture,  or  alternative  possibiliU,  is 
tbe  idea  in  these  expressions,  and  not 
supposition  or  assumpticm.  Tbe  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  notion  of  dubiety 
is  not  the  prevailing  idea  in  all  the 
uses  of  the  conjunction  IF. 

2.  It  is  not  true,  as  Tooke  says,  that 
in  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  Ian- 
fuagee,  the  conjunctioo  and  impera- 
tive GIF  were  written  in  the  same 
way.  In  the  €K>thic  language  there 
is  no  such  conjunction  as  €flF,  and 
so  there  can  be  no  identity  With  the 
imperative  of  the  verb* 

3.  In  Anglo-Saxon,  the  correspon- 
dence  of  two  words  by  means  of  the 
letter  G  is  always  equivocal,  and  re- 
mires  coofirmation  from  other  sources, 
that  letter  being  employed  in  the 
double  capacity  of  expressing  the 
radically  different  sounds  of  the  pro- 
per  Q,  and  the  semivowel  Y.  From 
a  resemblance  of  the  coniuoction  gif, 
and  the  verb  gifi  m  Anm^Saxon,  we 
OBonot  conchide  that  the  words  are 
the  same^  but  must  look  to  the  cognate 
lanffoaffes  to  see  if  tbe  agreement 
iiiUBOKNmd  there. 

Now,  it  has  been  showh  by  Jamie- 
son  and  other  writers,  that  a  reference 
both  to  the  Gothic  and  the  other  Teu- 
tonic tofvues,  is  destructive  of  the 
alleged  iuentity  we  are  now  consider- 
ing.    Mr.   Taylor,  the  editor  of  the 


new  edition  of  Tooke  now  before  us, 
and  who  has  too  often  sufibred  his 
own  judgment  and  intelligence  to  be 
overmastered  by  a  timid  respect  for 
his  author,*  has  noticed  this  fallacy, 
and  we  shall  here  transcribe  his  cat' 
rection  of  it  We  only  premise  that 
OIBAN  is  the  Gothic  verb  to  give^ 
and  that  its  imperative  is  OIB,  or  ra- 
ther OIF,  It  has  nearly  the  same 
form  in  all  the  other  Teutonic  lan- 
guages ;  and  it  will  be  observed  how 
completely  in  all  of  them,  except  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  Uie  form  of  the  con- 
junction keeps  aloof  from  that  of  the 
verb,  with  which  it  has  been  so  rashly 
identified. 

'*  The  deriyation  of  IF,  ttom  the  Impe- 
rative give,  seems  very  plausible,  so  long 
as  we  limit  our  view  to  the  English  form 
of  the  word,  especially  as  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  Scotch  GIN,  supposed 
to  bo  the  participle  given.  Bat  we  can- 
not arrive  at  a  correct  opinion,  without 
viewing  the  word  in  the  forms  in  which 
it  appears  in  the  oognate  dialects,  and 
whiob  do  not  seem  at  all  referable  to  the 
verb  to  give, 

**  Thus  in  loelandic  we  have  tf,  si, 
modo,  with  the  verb  ^o,  ifa,  dubitan  i 
and  the  substantive  efi,  dnbium,  and  its 
derivatives.  See  Ihie,  v.  lef,  dubium. 
In  old  German  it  is  ibu,  ipu,  nbe,  oba.  yef  , 
Slc.;  and  in  modem  German  oo,  in 
the  sense  only  of  an,  nam, — all  of  which 
most  surely  be  identified  with  the  Gothie 
IBA,  IBll  and  YABAI,  which  lat. 
ter  Grimm  {DeuiteheOrttmmaiik,  vol.  iiL 
p.  284.)  considers  as  a  compound  of  YA 
and  IB  A  I,  and  supposes  that  the  sense 
qS  doubt  is  included  in  the  Gothio  word, 
and  that  IBAI  may  be  the  dative  of  a 
substantive  IB  A,  diMum^  with  which 
also  he  eosjecturessome  adverbs  may  be 
oonneoted,  {ib,  p.  110.)  In  old  GermaB» 
he  remarks,  the  substantive  iba,  duUnm, 
whose  regular  dative  is  ihu,  was  preserv- 
ed in  the  prases  mit  %bo^  dne  iba,  (p.  150, 
157.)  Wachter  gives  the  same  account, 
and  adds,  *  Hec  particula  apud  Francos 
eleganter  transit  in  substantivum  iba,*  and 
',tuno  dubium  significat,*  6lc,  In  the  An. 
glo-Sazon  gif,  Grimm  considers  the  g 


*  We  may  observe,  however,  that  Mr.  Taylor  is  not  always  himself  quite  oor. 
rect,  and  would  instanoe  one  example  in  which  he  is  wrongr  while  endeavouring  to 
correct  others.  He  says  (Additional  Notes,  p.  86)  that  loose  and  loae,  **  have 
come  down  to  us  as  representatives  of  two  quite  distmct  families ;  and  I  see  no 
evidence  of  their  common  parentage."  It  is  true  that  LAVSYAN^  to  k>oee,  and 
LIU8JLN  to  lose,  are'  difierent  Gothio  verbs,  but  theh*  connection  is  obvious. 
LIUS'AN,  perdere,  amittere,  makes  in  the  preterite  LAVS,  perdidif  which  is 
undoubtedly  connected  with  the  adjective  LAOS,  Uber,  vaeuue,  loose  or  empty, 
and  with  the  casual  verb  LAUSYAN,  Uberare,  to  loosen,  or  make  loose.  The 
mistake  Is,  however,  of  no  great  moment  to  any  argument  faivolved  in  it. 
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prefixed,  at  repreientinjr  the  Gothic  F  in 
YABAI;  and  the  old  Friaic  hat  ie/,  gtf^ 
iefta,  toff  which  Wiarda  conaiden  the 
aame  with  the  Francic  oba  and  iba,^ — 
TATLoa*!  Tooke,  Additional  Notes,  p.  11. 
It  is  well  known,  as  acknowledged 
by  himself  in  the  Divergiotu^  that 
Tooke  bad  found  this  conjecture  as  to 
the  conjunction  t/,  in  the  Etymolqgicon 
of  Skinner,  who  was  a  clever  though 
not  a  learned  man.  The  hint  thus 
derived  seems  to  have  furly  run  off 
with  him.  Mounted  upon  this  bor- 
rowed horse  of  Skmnei's,  which  now 
too  turns  out  to  be  broken-kneed, 
Tooke  rode  on  with  that  recklessness 
and  with  that  result  which  is  generally 
the  &te  of  those  who  have  no  business 
to  ride  at  all.  Out-skinnering  Skin- 
ner, he  saw  imperatives  in  every 
thmg,  when  in  hcX  they  had  no  exist- 
ence whatever  in  the  form  and  for  the 
purposes  to  which  he  was  applying 
them.  It  would  be  endless  to  expose 
his  various  forced  and  fiJlacious  ex- 
planations  of  other  conjunctions,  in 
aU  of  which  he  might  be  demc^iBhed 
in  the  same  way  as  .in  the  examples  we 
have  now  enlarged  upon, 
i  We  shonid  not  dismiss  the  two  lead- 
ing assMBplMDS  from  which  the  theory 
BintB,  wkhoot  noticing  the  etymolo. 
fML  ex|danation  with  which  Mr. 
Tooke  has  fitvoored  ns  of  the  pronoun 
ihoL 

««THAT  (in  the  Anglo^axott  thaet, 
M.  thead,  theat)  meant  tdkeii,  aatimivd  ; 
being  meivply  the  past  participle  of  the 
AnfTcSaxon  verb  thean,  thegan,  thion, 
THIHAN,  (Goth.,)  thicgan,  thman; 
•tmiere,  asromere,  acoipere  ;  to  THE, 
XogH,  to  take,  to  amiiM.**— P.  344. 


There  is  to  be  tend  in  this  passage 
aboDt  as  nraeh  error  and  absurdity  as 
oenid  well  be  contained  in  so  small  a 
space. 

1.  If  an^  thing  becertam  in  ety- 
molo^, it  18  that  the  Eofflish  demon- 
strative thatrB  identical  with  the  Grothic 
THATA^  the  neuter  of  the  article. 
Mr.  Tooke,  in  acknowledging  the  in- 
fluence and  supremacy  of  the  Gk>thic, 
has  fortunately  supplied  us  with  as 
excellent  a  stick  for  belabouring  his 
own  shoulders  as  hand  could  desire. 

2.  Mr.  Tooke  in  the  passage  quoted 
confounds  togethw  two  or  throe  Saxon 
verbs  that  are  essentially  distinct 
If  we  do  not  greatly  mii^ke,  theon^ 
to  ih&B^  thrive,  or  grow,  though  it  has 
iHelf  two  forms,  is  hi  each  of  them 


quite  difibrent  from  li^gtin,  to  take  or 
taste. 

8.  None  of  the  verbs  mentioned  by 
Tooke  coold,  with  all  his  confnsnoBy 
be  brought  to  give  the  pronoun  that 
as  a  past  participle.  All  of  them  are 
stnmg  verbs,  that  is,  verbs  which 
make  the  past  partioi|de  in  n  in* 
stead  of  d,  a  sujbject  on  which  Tooke 
has  himself  dilated  sufficiently  to 
m4ke  his  ignorance  or  disregard  of 
it  inexcusable.  The  past  particiide 
oithicgant  (Angk>-Saxon,)  to  take,  is 
(Wg-cn,  or  ihegen.  Will  this  give  the 
Angk>49axon  that  or  ihatt  7  The  peat 
participle  of  the  Gothic  THE  iff  AN, 
to  grow  or  thrive,  is  THAIHAN8. 
WiU  this  aflbid  ns  the  Gothic  THA- 
TA? 

4  No  reasonably  welUnfonned 
man  can  doubt  that  the  English  pro. 
noon  is  the  legitimate  descendant  of 
a  kmg  Hne  of  ancestors  that  have  been 
pronouns  from  the  earliest  antiquitj, 
and  that  would  scorn  the  brand  of 
the  bar-^nUter  thus  attached  to  them 
by  Tooke,  who  woM  make  them  a 
sort  of  by^bk>ws  from  the  cadets  of  a 
family  of  verbs.  According  to  the 
regular  law  of  interchange  from  te. 
nues  into  aspirates^  and  medialsinto 
tenues,  we  recognise  the  English  dbflf 
in  the  kat  syllable  of  the  Latin  tf-«u( 
and  in  the  Sanscrit  tad  or  tai,  thB 
Zend  tat,  and  in  the  mutilated  form  of 
the  Qfeek  r»,  all  words  of  sionlar  im* 
port  and  character,  through  aM  the 
Indo-Tentonio  langiia|[eB.  The  wide 
diflbsionof  a  pronommal  root  charac^ 
terised  by  the  denUl  consonants,  whe- 
ther M^  or  dt  acoording  to  the  ge« 
nhis  of  the  diflRsrent  didecta,  is  too 
obvioQS  to  require  more  than 


The  absurdity  of  the  coojeetore  of 
Tooke's,  which  we  have  now  exposed* 
is  equalled  by  many  others  m  hia 
book,  and  among  the  rest  by  the  am* 
logous  discovery  that  the  pronoun  it% 
or  hie,  is  ^  merely  the  past  participle 
of  the  verb  HAITANiQcMc),hmUm 
(Anglo-Saxon),  nommare !"  As  Cur 
as  the  Gothic  is  concerned,  the  matter 
is  easily  disposed  at  The  neater 
pronoun  there,  as  in  finglish,  wania 
the  amirate,  and  appears  as  IT  A: 
while  the  past  participle  of  ffAITAN, 
iocaU^'m  ffAITANS.  Nothinff  bat 
the  most  leaden  ignorance  and  the 
most  brazen  presumption  could  have 
hazarded  a  conjecture  like  this  of 
Tooke's.    The  genealogy  of  ITA  is 
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clear,  and  connects  it  regularly  and 
cJoB^y  with  the  Xjatin  id.  It  is  posai- 
ble  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  hii^  which  is  as- 
jMrated,  is  no  corruption  of  ITA,  bat  an 
ofiEhoot  from  a  separate  yet  connected 
fltein ;  but  even  here,  the  theory  that 
hit  is  the  past  participle  of  hatarit 
which  makes  ^/en,  is  beyond  measure 
extravagant. 

Having  noticed  some  of  Tooke's  spe- 
culations on  pronouns  and  conjunctions, 
let  us  take  a  sample  of  bis  discoveries 
in  the  class  of  prepositions. 

The  first  example  we  shall  take  is  the 
preposition  through.  The  fallacy  of  our 
philologer's  doctrine  on  this  head  has 
been  au>eady  exposed  by  other  writers ; 
but  we  must  take  leave  to  say  a  few 
words  yet  on  the  subject.  It  is  not 
worth  whfle  to  extract  the  passage, 
which  is  long  and  confused,  but  we 
shall  give  the  substance.  It  contains 
a  precious  jumble,  which  we  must  try 
somewhat  to  set  right 

The  proposition  maintained  by 
Tooke  is,  that  through  is  no  other  than 
•«the  Gothic  substantive  DAURO,  or 
the  Teutonic  substantive  thuruh"  We 
pass  over  this  Teutonic  substantive, 
with  which  we  have  not  the  pl^easure  of 
being  acquainted,  and  we  then  come  to 
this  allegation  that  the  English  through 
k  the  Gothic  DAURO,  a  door.  Why 
this  is  said,  rather  than  that  the  English 
^trough  is  the  English  door,  we  don't 
perceive — except  to  show  off  the  writ- 
er's knowledge  of  Gothic,  What  ad- 
vance have  we  made  by  removing  the 
field  of  inqoiiy  to  that  venerable  dia- 
lect? Ifwe  say  that  in  English  ^^rou^^ 
is  door,  we  just  make  a  gratuitous  as- 
eertion,  which  carries  no  conviction 
along  with  it.  Well,  then,  in  (Gothic 
how  does  it  stand?  DAURO  or 
DAUR  is  the  (Gothic  for  door,  while 
THAIRHia  the  Gothic  for^rot^^ 
Are  we  any  nearer  our  point  ?  Not  an 
inch.  It  wiQ  as  little  be  denied  that 
THAIRH  is  the  root  of  through^  as 
that  DAUR,  or  DAURO  if  Tooke 
win  have  it  so,  is  the  root  oi  door;  and 
THAIRH ind  DAURO  are  as  wide 
asunder  as  their  English  relatives.  It 
is  idem  per  idem.  Had  we  got  into  a 
pure  and  primitive  langua^,  where 
the  streams  had  converged  into  one 
fountain,  we  should  have  made  some 
progress.  But  here  is  nothing  of  the 
kind ;  and  the  obstmate  unbehever  in 
the  identity  of  through  and  door,  while 
stated  in  English,  is  as  hard  of  &itb, 
or  perhapi  Carder,  when  the  Gothic 


THAIRH snd  DAURO  are  placed 
before  him.  The  non-identity,  indeed, 
becomes  more  probable  when  we  find 
the  words  still  separated  from  each 
other  in  the  earliest  form  of  our  lan- 
ffu^e,  and  at  a  backward  distance  of 
1400  years.  There  is  not  a  vestige 
of  authority  for  holding  the  case  to  be 
difierent  in  Anglo-Saxon,  where  dur, 
or  duru,  is  a  door,  and  thurh,  through 
— words  still  divided  from  each  other 
by  a  barrier  of  distinction  which  as  yet 
we  have  not  found  to  be  over-passed. 
But  then  the  Greek  9vpa  is  cialled  in- 
to play ;  and  it  is  said,  and  said  correct- 
ly, that  Bvpa  is  the  Gothic  and  English 
(loor,  while  Bvpa  resembles  through--^ 
and  that  therefore  door  and  through 
must  be  the  same.  The  question,  how- 
ever, always  returns — ^if  they  are  the 
same,  why  are  theydiferenti  How 
have  they  kept  asunder  in  the  Teutonic 
languages  so  long  and  so  steadily,  if 
they  are  such  near  relations ;  or  rather 
if,  as  Tooke  says,  they  are  the  same 
individual  1  Further,  we  have  not  yet 
found  in  Greek  that  Bvpa  me&ns through, 
or  that  the  wofd  for  through  in  Greek 
resembles  Btpa,  Perhaps,  as  door^  when 
traced  into  Greek,  becomes  Bvpa,  which 
is  something  different,  the  other  word 
through,  if  traced  in  the  same  way,  may 
also  become  equally  difl^ent;  and 
thus  the  Greek  for  <2oor  and  for  through 
be  as  wide  apart  as  the  Gothic,  the 
Saxon,  or  the  English.  And  so,  sub. 
stantially,  it  is  ;  because,  although  we 
have  no  preposition  in  Greek  which 
connects  itself  with  through,  we  have 
many  words  in  that  language  which  in- 
dicate  penetration,  or  permeation,  and 
which  are  obvious  cognates  of  through. 
Now,  how  are  these  words  character, 
ised?  By  a  Bpl  Not  so— but  by  rp. 
Thus,  rtptto,  riTpab),  rtrptovKOi,  &c. ;  and, 
in  connection  with  these  words,  and  the 
Sanscrit  root  ir-,  to  pass  over,  we  pro- 
bably possess  the  LaXm  trans.  It  mat- 
ters little,  therefore,  that  door,  in  pass- 
ing into  Greek,  becomes  Bvpa  with  an 
aspirate,  if  ^rOi^^  or  its  cognates,  in 
undergoing  the  same  process,  does  not 
retain,  but  loses  the  aspirate,  and  di- 
verges into  a  difi!brent  sound,  still  pre- 
serving  the  separation.  We  have  thus 
two  parallel  lines,  of  which  one,  when 
it  enters  the  territory  of  the  ancient 
languages,  deviates  towards  the  direc- 
tion of  tlie  other ;  but  that  other  does 
not  remain  stationary  or  coalesce  with 
its  antagonist,  but  retreat^  to  another 
position  eqoafly  distant  as  before.  The 
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parallelism  is  thus  still  proeerved,  and 
their  common  origin  as  &r  as  ever  from 
being  established.  There  is  a  shift  in 
the  strata,  but  each  bed  is  still  distinct 
and  difierent  from  its  neighbour.  We 
may  infer  from  these  facts  what  is  truly 
the  case,  that  certain  consonants,  in 
passing  from  Greek  to  Grothic,  undergo 
a  certain  change,  but.  even  in  ti^t 
change  the  same  relative  distance  of 
diflferent  words  is  preserved  inviolate ; 
nor  are  we  entitled  to  infer  identity  in 
distinguishable  words,  till  we  find  those 
words  identified  in  some  one  language 
proceeding  on  a  regular  and  consistent 
system. 

The  words  door  and  through  are 
in  no  language  the  same  in  their  ini- 
tial consonant,  except  in  the  modem 
Low  German,  where  the  apparent 
assimilation  arises  from  the  accident 
that  those  dialects,  in  their  existing 
form,  have  lost  the  dental  aspirate, 
or  thf  and  are  thus  unable  to  keep 
up  the  distinction  which  intrinsically 
belongs  to  the  words  in  question. 
In  the  High  German,  the  words  are 
not  confounded ;  as  durch  and  ikOr 
(where,  however,  the  ^  is  merely  a 
mode  of  writing  /)  are  as  much  di« 
vided  as  .through  and  door.  Tooke 
himself  adverts  to  the  interchange  of 
the  letters  in  German  and  English, 
though  he  mistakes  in  supposing  that 
the  German  thUr  takes  the  place  of 
the  English  through.  But  ho  has  not 
the  sense  to  see  the  leffitimate  con- 
clusion, that  when,  amidst  all  these 
turnings  and  shiftings,  the  two  words, 
though  often  changing  places  with  each 
other,  keep  still  as  distinct  as  oil  and 
water,  there  must  be  an  inherent,  as 
there  is  undoubtedly  an  immemorial, 
diversity  in  their  origin. 

Tooke  refers  to  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages ;  but,  without  entering  further 
on  Uiis  field,  we  may  affirm  that  they 
will  serve  his  purpose  as  ill  as  the 
Germanic. 

To  take  another  instance — we  are 
told  by  Tooke  that  **  the  preposition 
TO  (in  Dutch  written  TOE  and  TOT, 
a  little  nearer  to  the  original,)  is 
the  Gothic  substantive  TAUI  or 
TAUHTS,  Le.act,  effect,  result,  cotu 
summation;  which  Crothic  substantive 
is  indeed  itself  no  other  than  the  past 
participle  TAUID  or  TAUIDS,  of 
the  verb  TAUYAN,  agere.  And 
what  is  done,  is  terminate^  ended^  fin^ 
ished.*' 
But  was  Tooke  a  Gothic  scholar, 


and  not  aware  tliat  the  Ckithic  form 
of  the  preposition  to  is  DUf  If  he 
was  aware  of  this  fact,  why  not  at- 
tempt to  explain  his  grounds  for  hoki- 
ing  that  DU  was  the  same  word  as 
TAUID  7  If  he  was  not  aware  of 
it,  what  shall  we  say  to  his  scholar- 
ship ?  The  derivation  is  every  way 
absurd. 

Again,  he  tells  us,  **  I  imaffine  also 
that  OF  (in  the  Gothic  and  Anglo.  ' 
Saxon  AF  and  </)  is  a  fragment  of  the 
Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  AFARA, 
posteritas,  &C.,  ^ora,  proles."  ••  That 
It  is  a  noun-substantive,"  &c.  This  is 
bold,  at  least ;  and  we  shall  also  call 
it  convincing,  when  we  find  any  one 
who  can  believe  that  the  lAtan  pre- 
position post  is  a  fragment  of  poaieri- 
tas.  Does  the  blindest  etymologist 
not  see  that  AJPis  not  the  remnant  but 
the  origin  of  the  Gothic  AFARA,  or 
AFAR,  successiori;  and  is  itself  a  Teu- 
tonic form  of  the  Greek  <hra,  and  the 
Latin  a6. 

Proceeding  now  to  nouns  and  adjec- 
tives, we  find  them  almost  all  referred 
by  Mr.  Tooke  to  the  particii^es  or  other 
parts  of  verbs.  Let  us  examine  a  few 
of  his  most  striking  examples. 

It  is  a  common  theory  of  Tooke's  to 
designate  nouns  as  the  past  participles 
of  connected  verbs,  which  verbs  are 
themselves  derived  from  those  veiy 
nounF.  Thus  deal  is  said  to  be  the  past 
participle  of  the  verb  DAILY  AN, 
(Gothic,)  diclan,  (Anglo-Saxon^)  to  di- 
vide. It  is  perfectly  certam  that 
DAILS,  the  Grothic  for  a  part  or  share, 
is  not  the  derivative,  but  the  primitive 
of  the  verb  DAIL-YAN^  to  deal,  or 
make  into  shares ;  and  deid  is  just  as 
much  its  past  participle  as  pars  is  the 
past  participle  of  partior.  There  are 
throughout  the  work  innumerable  in- 
stances of  this  gross  error. 

But  it  is  an  equally  common  tenden. 
cy  of  this  great  CTammarian's  to  deog- 
nate  nouns  as  the  past  partid[des  of 
verbs  with  which  they  have  no  eartUy 
connection.  We  shall  give  a  few  in- 
stances at  random.  Some  of  then 
stand  little  in  need  of  comment. 

Knight,  we  are  told,  is  •«  the  past 
participle  of  cnythan,  to  knit,  necter^ 
alligare,  attacher,*' — "Knight  is  cnyt, 
tmaiiach£!** 

''Wench  is  the  past  participle  of 
wincian,  to  wink ;  i  e.  one  that  is 
winked  at ! !" 

The  vernacular  for  a  crepitus  veo. 
tris,  ''a  very  innocent  word,"  is  the 
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■ame  as  fiure^  or  gone ;  •*  the  past  par- 
ticiple  oifaren^  to  hie  or  go ! ! !" 

**  BuiH)— blkied,  bUifd,  is  the  past 
murticiple  of  the  (M.  English  verb  to 
bUn^  ( An^o-Sazon  Mmium,)  to  stop." 
Then  follow  yariooB  annecessary  qno- 
tatiofis  to  prove  that  there  is,  or  <»ice 
was,  such  a  woid  as  hlin. 

Now,  in  this  last  deriyation,  thefe  are 
one  or  two  thin^  requiring  eorrec- 
tion ;  bat,  in  notionig  thefD,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  prenuse,  tMt  as  the  adjec- 
tive JBLIND8  is  a  oenuine  Grothic 
word,  we  shall  have  done  little  to. 
wards  its  elocidatioa  unless  we  can  ex- 
plain  it  on  Gothic  data.    We  obeerye» 


L  That  there  is  no  such  simple 
as  blinnan»  the  original  bein^ 
LINNAN,  which  appears  in  Gothic 
in  the  form  of  another  compound,  AF' 
LINNAN^  cessare,  B-Hrmani  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  is  a  contraction  of  be- 
Uman;  but  such  a  form  does  not  oc- 
cvr  in  the  €lothie  language,  and  would 
scarcely  be  ccHigenial  to  its  character. 
If  there  were  any  corresponding  Gothic 
word,  we  should  probably  find  it  rather 
as  OA'LINNAN,  from  which  it  would 
be  absord  to  derive  BLINDS. 

2.  Blind  cannot  be  the  past  parti- 
ciple of  Human,  even  if  such  an  oii. 
gniAl  verb  wouM  explain  it  in  Gothic 
as  well  as  in  Anglo-Saxon.  The 
verb  pointed  at,  whatever  is  its  form, 
is  conjugated  strong,  and  the  past  par- 
ticiple would  be  BLUNNANS'm  Go. 
tMc,  as  it  k  hhinnen  in  An^^Io-Saxon, 
with  either  of  which  it  would  be  quite 

S-atttitoos  to  identify  the  adjective 
LIND8,  blind. 

9.  The  joint  result  of  these  two 
views  is,  that  Tooks  asserts  the  Gothic 
adjective  BLINDS  to  be  the  participle 
LUNNANS,  or  GA-LUNNANS, 
which  it  cannot  be,  except  under  a  sys- 
tem by  which  any  one  thing  may  be 
proved  to  be  any  other. 

Of  the  same  character  and  quality 
is  the  etymology  given  from  Tooke's 
int^eaved  copy  of  his  own  book,  that 
gftod  is  ge-owedf  or  the  past  participle 
of  owe.  Execrable  as  this  is  upon  its 
own  showing,  it  appears,  when  fiilly 
investigated,  to  be  still  more  detesta- 
ble. K  any  past  participle  of  the  Saxon 
verb  to  owe  were  formed  with  the  pre- 
fix, it  wodld  be  ge-agen,  which  is  but  a 
poor  etymology  for  ^6d,  good. 

Toofce,  however,  is  fond  of  filling  up 
words  with  the  prefix  ge.    Thus — 

■•YOKE  is  the  past  participle  of  the 

Toi..xLyii.  42 


Anglo-Saxon  veib  ge^ican,  lean^  ad. 
dere,  adjioere,  augere,  jongere,  gives  us 
the  Ekiglish  verb  to  ieh  (now  commonly 
written  to  eke.)  €U4ean,  by  the  change 
of  the  characterifltic  i  to  o,  gives  vm  the 
pasttenae  and  past  participle  ^eoe,  which 
(by  ear  acooitomed  subititution  of  Y  for 
g)  wo  now  write  YOKorYOKE."— 
P.  450. 

This  is  altogether  very  bad.  Ho 
has  again  been  misled  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  g>,  which,  in  the  word  geoc,  re- 
presents a  proper  y,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  prefix  ge.  If  he  had 
had  the  Gothic  before  him,  he  would 
have  seen  there  the  primitive  word 
YUKf  a  yoke,  the  connate  of  the 
Latin  jugunh  smd  Gre^  <(oyof,  (as 
well  as  of  the  Sanscrit  yi^;,)  ana  as  dif- 
ferent from  ffe-ican  or  ycatit  which  is  a 
derivative  of  the  Grothic  AUK  AN,  to 
eke,  as  jungo  is  from  augeo.  We 
pass  over  the  other  blunders  in  gram- 
mar in  this  passage  with  a  remark,  tlmt 
the  identifioaticm  of  the  past  tense  and 
past  participle  is  a  proof  of  great  and 
fundamental  ignorance. 

Take  some  other  instances  ad  aper* 
turam  .'— 

*•  LEWD— LAY--Lewd,  io  Anglo- 
Saxon  LoBwed,  is  almost  equivalent  to 
wicked  ;"  **  it  means  mieUd,  led  aetray, 
deluded/'  &c — Leu^d  is  the  past  parti, 
ciple,  and  iay  is  the  past  tense,  and 
therefore  past  participle !)  of  the  An. 
(^  Saxon  verb  lewan,  vrodere,  tradere, 
to  delude,  to  mislead.  Lewd,  in  Its  mo- 
dem application,  is  confined  to  those 
who  are  betrayed  or  misled  by  one  parti, 
cnlar  passioQ ;  it  was  anciently  applied  to 
the  prof anum  mdgue  at  large,  too  often 
misled  through  ignorance."— P.  292. 

This  would  really  have  been  inex- 
disable  in  any  other  man  than  Tooke, 
who,  foiffetting  in  active  life  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  derk  and  a  layman, 
may  be  foigiven  for  not  rememberiag 
about  it  in  etymology. 

It  is  obviouB  from  this  passa^  itself 
that  Tooke  connected  lewd  with  leod, 
and  thought  them  past  participles  of 
kewan.  But  was  he  ignorant  that 
Leod,  the  name  for  a  people  or  nation, 
was  a  great  and  honourable  word,  dif- 
fosed  widely  among  the  Teutonic  tnbes, 
and  incapable  of  bemff  derived  from  the 
mean  source  to  which  this  foolish  man 
ascribes  it  ?  A  name  for  a  people,  sigi. 
nifying  deluded,  is  not  likely  to  be 
imposed  in  any  circumstances,  either 
by  Che  agents  or  the  patients  of  the 
deln8io&    But  our  Ckman  ancestors 
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were,  of  all  men«  too  free  and  too 
prood  to  asBume  or  suffer  a  name  that 
bore  the  badge  of  eJaveiy  and  disgrace 
on  its  face.  The  true  et^molog^  of 
Uod  18  obscure — some  deriving  it  from 
tbe  Gothic  LIUDAN^  crescere^  which 
is  the  most  probable  root— some  from 
t\n$€pof,  and  some  from  \aos,  to  which 
it  corresponds  in  meaning.  Its  signifi- 
cation of  coarse  or  i|rnorant,  is  entirely 
secondary,  and  arisinfi^  frt>m  the  con- 
trast of  the  manners  of  the  people  with 
the  superior  morals  and  education  of 
the  clergy.  Lay  is  obviously  a  direct 
derivative  from  the  Latin  laicus. 

In  the  following  etymologies  there  is 
a  more  than  usual  mixture  of  truth  with 


"  YARE— YARD— Are  the  past 
participles  of  the  An|rIo.  Saxon  verb 
gyrvjan^  gyrian^  to  prepare ;  and  it  is 
formed  in  the  accustomed  manner  by 
changring  the  characteriBtic  letter  y  to  a. 
YARE  means  prepared^ 

**  A  YARD,  to  mete  or  to  measure 
with,  (before  any  certun  extent  was  de- 
signated  by  the  word,)  was  called  a  met. 
geurdf  or  mete-gyrd,  (Anglo-Saxon,)  or 
mete-yard,  t.  e,  something  prepared  to 
mete  or  to  measure  with.  This  was  its 
genera!  name:  and  that  prepared  ex- 
tension  might  be  formed  of  any  proper 
materials.  When  it  was  of  wood,  it  was 
formerly  called  aYARD-WAND,  i.e. 
a  wand  prepared  for  the  purpose.  By 
ccMnmon  use,  when  we  tal^  of  mensu- 
ration, we  now  omit  the  preceding  word 
msfo,  and  the  subsequent  wand;  and 
say  singly  a  YARD.** 

In  connection  with  this  passage,  we 
insert  the  following : — 

••  YARD— GARDEN.— Yard,  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  geardj  is  the  past  teose, 
and  therefore  (again  !)  past  participle  of 
the  verb  gyrdan^  cingere,  to  gird,  to 
surround,  to  enclose  :  and  it  is  therefore 
appUcable  to  any  inclosed  place,  as 
court-YARD,  church.YARD,  &c. 

"  GARDEN  ia  the  same  past  tense, 
with  the  addition  of  the  participial  termi. 
nation  EN.  I  say  it  is  the  same,  because 
the  Anglo-Saxon  g  is  pronounced  indif- 
fercnlly  either  as  our  g  or  y." — P.  508. 

On  these  explanations  we  have  to 
remark : — 

1.  That  we  admit  the  connection  be- 
tween yore  and  gyrtoan ;  hut  deny  the 
former  to  be  a  past  participle.  If  we 
mistake  not,  the  past  participle  of  gyr^ 
loan  is  ge-gyrtoed.  Yore,  we  alrege, 
corresponds  to  the  primitive  gearo,  rea- 


dy, and  gwrwrnt  is  tbe  derivalive — to 
make  reaii^. 

2.  We  deny  yardt  ^  measure,  to 
have  any  connectioD  with  yore  or 
gynoan, 

3.  We  admit  jfartJ  and  gordbi  to  be 
connected  with  gyrdan^  but  deny  tben 
to  be  past  participJes. 

On  some  of  these  words  we  haTe  a 
further  explanatioD  to  oifer. 

The  English  garden,  or  yard,  is  de- 
rived inm  a  Gothic  word,  which  ap. 
pears  in  two  forms,  with  two  difierent 
shades  of  meaning..  QARD8  is  in 
Ulphilas  a  frequent  expression  for  a 
house.  Thus,  in  the  third  chapter  of 
Mark,  v.  25,  YABAl  QARDB 
WITHRA  SIK  GA.DAIL  YADA 
NI  MAO  STANDAN  SA  QARDS 
YAIN8.  *'  If  a  house  against  itself 
is  divided,  that  house  may  not  stand." 
GARDA,  the  other  form  of  the  word, 
seems  confined  to  the  simple  meaning 
of  an  enclosure.  Thus,  John  z.  1, 
8AEI  INN  NI  ATGAGGITH 
THAIRH  DAUR  IN  GARDAN 
LAMBE,  &c.  8AH  HLIFTUS  1ST, 
**He  who  goeth  not  in  through  ths 
door  to  the  yard  or  fold  of  the  iambs, 
d6C.,  he  is  a  thiel"  But  GARDS 
and  GARDA  are  truly  the  same 
word,  and  mean  an  enclosure,  whether 
built  upon  or  not;  and  accordingly 
we  meet  with  the  Gothic  AURTL 
GARDS,  a  garden^  literally  an  herb- 
yard  or  wort-yard,  and  the  origin  ot 
our  orch-yard* 

GARDS  and  GARDA  are  the 
Gothic  forms  of  hortus  and  x'^P^^*  ^ 
well  as  of  the  cognate  chors,  or  cort, 
a  poultry.yard,  sheep-fold,  or  other 
enclosure  for  animals.  Chprs,  again, 
is  probably  the  ori^  oi  the  word 
court,  which  we  derive  from  the  Ro- 
mance languages;  so  that  eouri  and 
yard  Soe  truly  the,  same  word  dressed 
m  the  costume  of  difierent  countries. 

It  should  be  added  that  these  words, 
though  no  past  participles,  are  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  Ghothic  verb 
GAIRDAN,  to  enclose  or  encircle, 
which  is  conjugated  GAIRDA, 
GARD,  GAURDANS,  and  fitm 
which  our  English  gird  and  girdle  are 
obtained. 

It  has,  till  lately,  been  believed  by 
many  etymologists  that  yard,  a  rod  or 
measure,  Anclo-Saxon  gerd,  German 
gerte,  was  the  same  word  as  yard,  an 
enclosure,  Anglo-Saxon  geard,  Ger- 
man garte,  garten ;  and  we  have  seen 
that  Tooke  thought  it  a  past  participle 
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of  gyrwofi,  to  prepare.  But  all  this 
seems  now  disproved  by  the  discovery 
of  the  Gothic  word  in  one  of  the  UJ. 
philean  fragments.  The  word  there 
answering  to  the  word  yard,  a  rod,  is 
OAZDSt  in  reference  to  which  it  is 
proper  to  mention  that  the  Gothic  S 
or  Z  in  certain  positions,  is  in  the 
yoQDger  dialects  changed  into  R, 
Thus  AUSO,  auris,  becomes  ear; 
HAVSYANi  audire,  becomes  hear; 
AIZ,  aes,  becomes  ore;  BASI,  bacca, 
becomes  berry;  HUZD,  thesaurus, 
becomes  Jioort^  &c.  The  same  change 
was  common  in  the  progress  of  Ian- 
ffuag e,  both  in  Latin  and  Greek,  as 
JaboM^  labor  ;  dmpnoh  Bap^u ;  wmti,  puer ; 
qiMesQ,  qusro,  dx.  According  to  this 
rule,  then,  the  Gothic  OAZD8 
is  the  same  with  the  Saxon  gertL 
QAZD8  is  used  br  UJphilas  in  the 
Tery  peculiar  sense  of  a  pointed  instni* 
ment  or  sting.  The  passa^  is  in  the 
Pint  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  ch.  xv. 
▼eree  66^HWAR  1ST  GAZDS 
THEIN8,  DAUTHUf  *•  Where 
k  thy  sting,  O  Death  V 

An  examination  of  old  authorities 
will,  we  believe,  show  that  j/ard  is 
primarily  appKed  to  a  tapenng  or 
pointed  rod,  and  obvioOs  illustrations 
wili  occur  of  its  being  used  in  the 
sense  of  the  Greek  nnf^v,  stimulus, 
the  word  which  Ulphilas  translates  by 
OAZD8.  We  have  no  doubt,  there- 
hte^  that  OAZD8  and  gerd  or  yard 
are  the  same  words ;  and  from  the 
same  scarce  we  derive  the  verb  girdt 
so  often  i»ed  in  middle  English  in  the 
sense  of  stingmg,  cutting,  or  lashine. 

It  is  further  probable  that  QAZD8 
is  the  origin  of  gad  in  gfid-ftj^  &c., 
if  this  wwd  has  come  to  us  from  a 
Scandinavian  dialect  Goad^  though 
msung  into  somewhat  of  the  same 
Bieaninff,  is  quite  a  different  word. 

Finally,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Gothic  OAZD8,  while  it  has  produced 
the  English  yardt  n  itself  identical 
with  the  Latin  hagta^  according  to  the 
pinciple  of  permutation  established 
by  Uask  and  Grimm,  in  the  same  way 
as  hortuf  becomes  OARD8,  and  hoe- 
lt#,  GA8T8.  The  different  meanings 
(k  hasta  and  yard  may  be  compared. 

About  the  Tery  worst  part  of 
Tooke's  work  is  that  in  which  he  at- 
tempts to  explain  the  origin  of  nouns 
ending  in  ik.  These,  it  seems,  are 
an  the  third  persons  singular  of  so 
many  Terbs! 

**  North,  t.  #.  nyrweth  or  nyrwth,  the 


third  person  singular  of  nyrwan,  eoarC" 
tare,  eonwtringerej'*  (narroweth.) 

**  Month,**  from  moon,  **  the  period  in 
which  that  planet  moneth  or  aompleteth 
its  orbit.** 

"  Fifth,  ^  —That  unit  widehjiv^th,  9ix^ 

dixth,      eth^  nin-eth,  ten-eth,  twenty. 

Ninth,  feth,  &c.,  or  which  uutketh 

IVnth,    up  tho  number  five,  six,  nine, 

&c.      J  ten,  twenty,  ^c.** !  I  I 

'•  Mouth,"  it  is  said,  is  the  Gothic 

"(MATYITH,)  that  which  eateth, 

the  third  person  of  the  indicative  of 

MATY  AN,  metianj  edere." 

What  says  Ulphilas  to  this,  for  he 
should  have  known!  MUNTH8 
or  MUNTH  is  his  word  far  mouth* 
Is  this  the  same  as  MATYITfff 
But  the  Gothic  MUNTH  is  the 
Anglo-Saxon  nmih  and  the  English 
mtnUk  It  would  have  been  just  as 
good  if  Tooke  had  said,  that  numik 
was  that  which  munchetfu 

Again  —  ••  Tooth,  {TAUYITH, 
Gothic^)  that  which  tuggeih  !-^ih» 
third  person  singular  of  £e  indica- 
tive of  TAUYAN,  (Gothic,)  ieogan, 
(Anfflo-Saxon,)  to  Ivg.** 

Bumder  upon  bknder !  ,  In  the  first 
place,  TAUYAN  is  not  the  verb  to 
tug.  TAU-YAN  means  to  perform, 
TIUHAN  is.  the  word  to  tug  or 
draw^  and  is  a  oqgnate-  of  the  Latin 
ducere.  But,  in  the  second  place, 
tooth  has  nothing  to  do  with  either 
TAUYAN  or  TIUHAN.  As 
MUNTHS  'gives  mouih,  so  the  Go> 
tbicTUNTHU8^ve9  tooth.  TUN. 
THU8,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  no 
verb  or  part  of  a  verb ;  it  is  a  mas- 
culine noun,  declined  something  like 
JruduM,  and  a  near  relation  of  the  La- 
tin dens*  When  deru  shall  be  shown 
to  be  the  third  peraonal  singular  of 
ducerct  then  tooth  will  be  found  to 
answer  to  tvggeth ;  but  not  till  then. 

In  the  same  way  we  are  told  that 
all  abstract  nouns  ending  in  /A,  are 
the  third  persons  singular  of  verbs. 
Truth  is  that  which  one  trowelK,  as 
trwe'm  most  falsely  stated  to  be  that 
which  is  trowed.  Dearth  is  that  which 
deareth  or  hurteth,  from  derian,  An- 
glo-Saxon,  to  hurt,  (a  totally  difierent 
word  from  Deore,  cams,  which  is  the 
oriffin  of  dearth.)  Length,  breadth, 
width,  depth,  height,  are  respectively 
the  third  persons  singular  of  the  indi- 
catives of  lengiartf  extendere  ;  bradan^ 
dilatare;  toadan,  procedere;  divpan^ 
submergere;  hafan,  extollere.  Now, 
a  word  as  to  these  doctrines,  in  refer, 
ence  particularly  to  abstract  nouns. 
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Was  Tooke  i^orant  that,  in  tbe 
Gothic,  the  admitted  original  of  our 
own  tongue,  there  is  a  ree^r  termi- 
nation io  ITHAt  fts  a  characteristic 
of  nouns  expressing  abstract  quaKties ; 
and  that  these  nouns  are  as  regularly 
declinable  as  penna  or  mowo^  and  ire 
of  tbe  same  gender  1  What  does  any 
roan  mean  b}[  saying  that  a  flexible 
noun  is  the  third  person  singular  of  a 
verb  ?  Can  we  Apeak  of  such  a  thinff 
as  the  genitive  plural  of  a  verb*s  third 
person  singular!  Such  a  sjrstem  is 
destructive  of  all  distinctions  of  gram- 
mar and  of  language ;  and  can  never 
be  justified  by  any  similarity  of  sound 
or  appearance.  We  might  as  well 
say  that  amoff  omoris,  is  tbe  first  per- 
son singular  oif  the  present  indicative 
passive  of  amo,  and  means  the  feelinff 
by  which  /  am  hved ;  or,  what  would 
more  nearly  resemble  Tooke's  inac- 
curacies, that  omofor  is  the  thu^  per- 
son singular  of  the  same  part  of  the 
verb,  and  means  the  person  by  whom 
any  one  it  Ixned, 

But  let  us  look  into  this  a  little 
more  narrowly.  **  Depth,**  says 
Tooke,  «<is  the  third  person  tnngular 
of  ^^ppait^  submerg^re.  Height  the 
same  part  of  W«n,  extollere.*'  Now, 
how  stand  the  mots  ? 

DIUP8  is  tlie  Gothic  adjective  for 
deep;  and  from  this  adjective,  as  we 
conceive,  is  derived  the  abstract  de. 
dinable  feminine  aoan  DIUP^ITHAt 
depik.  This  piooese  we  take  to  be  the 
same  with  that  by  which  in  Latin  oro- 
fimdus  produces  prcfuni-itas.  There 
are,  indeed,  two  r^tive  verbs  in  Gothic 
^DAUP'YAN,  to  nip  or  to  haplixe, 
as  Ulphilas  uses  it,  nMDIUP-  YAN^ 
to  iietpen.  The  third  pmons  singular 
of  those  verbs  are  respectively  DA  UP- 
EITH,  difpet\  and  DIUP-EITH, 
deepeneth:  but  these  parts  of  the  verbs 
are  no  more  identical  with  the  feminine 
flexible  noun  DIUP-ITHA,  than 
prdfundatf  if  there  were  such  a  word, 
would  be  with  profundita$, 
^  Height,  agam,  has  nothing  earthly 
to  do  with  hafan,  or,  as  we  take  it  to 
be,  hebbem,  (Ang1o»8axon)  to  heave. 
HAUHITHA  18  the  Gothic  for 
height,  and  can  have  no  affinity  with 
the  word  for  heave,  which  is  JELLP- 
YAN.  HAUH-ITHAiBtLn^hetnci 
noun,  derived  from  HAUffS,  high,  in 
the  same  manner  as  DIUP-FTBA 
is  from  DIUPS,  deep. 

The  termination  'ITHA,  thus  used, 
has  a  near  resemblance,  in  import,  to 


the  abstract  terminatiQii  -fists,  wtneh 
is  so  common  in  the  Saxon  languages. 
In  origin,  the  tenninatioQ  'ITHA,  or 
modem  -^  is  to  be  numbered  ftmoog 
a  large  claes  of  terminations  charac- 
terise by  the  use  of  tbe  dental  cooso- 
nants,  and  which  appear  in  difl&rant 
forms  in  the  different  Indo-Germanic 
tooffues.  The  termination  -Has,  al- 
ready mentioned,  with  those  of  -ta, 
-tas,  and  -tus  in  Latin,  and  ^or^s  in 
Greek,  are  examples  of  them.  To  nf 
that  any  of  them  are  parts  of  a  verb,  ■ 
downright  drivelling  or  gross  error* 

It  would  tire  our  own  patience,  as 
well  as  that  of  our  readers,  if  we  wen 
longer  to  continue  this  weary  woik. 
We  affirm  that  what  we  have  already 
done  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  we  couM 
do  with  the  rest  of  the  treatise  which 
we  are  considering,  in  so  &r,  at  least, 
as  it  relates  to  the  Teutonic  tcxngnes. 
Every  page  of  it  is  full  of  blondersb  for 
which  a  mere  tyro  in  those  atndiei 
wonU  deserve  the  birch.  The  bootk  is 
this  respect  is  a  bag  of  cha^  and  we 
doubt  if  It  be  redeemed  by  halta-dooen 
grains  of  wheat  in  its  whole  bulk.  We 
believe  Tooke  to  have  been  grossly  nn* 
skilled  in  Anglo-Saxon— we  are  sati»> 
fled  that  he  was  ntleriy  %Bocant  ni 
Gothio--yet  it  was  greattriqMa  ape* 
culiar  acquaintance  with  these  toogoes 
that  both  his  pretensions  and  his  reps- 
tation  were  founded. 

It  is  obvio«s  thi^  a  writer  so 
shamefiillv  ignoiant  of  what  he  pie- 
fesaed  to  know,  and  so  incompetent  to 
collect  &cts  of  any  philological  valne^ 
must  be  entitled  to  no  weight  in  refei- 
ence  to  any  views  in  that  science  that 
may  d^wnd  upon  indiictiiin.  Whether 
any  d  priori  speculations  iqxiogiani* 
mar  are  likehr  ever  to  be  socciasloli 
or  whether  those  of  Tooke  are  e». 
titled  to  any  attention,  would  lead 
to  a  stfll  longer  mquiry,  though 
perhaps  the  last  question  may  be  al- 
ready resolved,  i(  as  we  tlunk,  the 
specimens  of  nonsense  which  we  have 
given  are  a  proof,  not  merely  of  want 
of  knowledge,  but  of  want  of  judg- 
ment. We  do  not  consider  that,  on 
the  subject  of  grammar  genemllji;, 
Tooke  has  stated  any  views  which  are 
not,  in  the  main,  to  be  found  in  his  ne- 
decessora;  and  we  are  certain  tni^ 
with  a  book  so  de&oed  with  emiB  in 
matters  of  fact,  which,  upon  his  own 
showing,  are  essentially  connected 
with  his  theories,  the  safest  coarse  is  to 
sweep  it  away  as  titter  rubbish,  and 
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be^  to  bufld  upon  a  new  founda- 
tion. 

In  some  respects  we  would  say, 
without  hesitation,  that  the  general 
principles  of  Tooke's  reasoning  are 
extremely  futile.  The  idea  that  ety- 
mology can  supply  us  with  any  new 
or  improved  conceptions  of  things  in 
their  actual  or  abstract  existence,  is 
truly  preposterous.  It  seems  to  have 
been  thought  by  philosophers  of  a  cer- 
tain school  in  that  day,  that  an  insight 
into  the  names  of  things  would  m^e 
us  better  acquainted  with  the  things 
themselves;  and,  in  particular,  the 
materialists  seem  to  have  imagined 
that  results  of  a  most  important  nature, 
in  aid  of  their  own  doctrines,  were  thus 
to  be  developed  in  reference  to  the 
mind  and  its  faculties.  The  absurdity 
of  such  a  notion  may  perhaps  be  most 
easily  shown  by  asking  a  naturalisti 
whether  any  new  discovery  in  the  ex- 
isting features  of  animal  nature  has 
ever  arisen  from  tracing  the  verbal 
ori^n  of  the  names  of  objects.  His- 
torical facts  we  may  thus  learn ;  we 
may  learn  something  of  the  processes 
of  our  own  species  in  the  development 
of  thought  or  in  the  formation  or 
extension  of  language ;  but  no  inves- 
tigation of  names  can  explain'  the  na- 
ture of  existing  things,  or  control  the 
observations  that  we  may  make  on 
what  we  ourselves  see  around  us.  The 
earlier  races  of  men,  by  whom  names 
may  have  been  imposed,  had  no  better 
means  of  studying  nature  than  is  now 
pooBCflood  by  their  descendants.  Nei- 
ther are  names  the  express  images  of 
things.  Not  the  whole  of  an  object 
is  ever  expressed  or  figured  by  its 
appellation,  but  merely  some  stnking 
feature  or  phenomenon  is  suggested, 
which  is  sometimes  real,  but  may 
somethnes  also  be  only  apparent  To 
say  of  any  object  that  it  is  nothing  but 
what  its  name  expresses,  is  a  glaring 
abeordity.  In  the  name  of  a  rhinoce- 
ros we  express  nothing  but  the  horn 
in  its  nose,  and  in  that  of  a  squirrel 
only  its  shady  tail ;  but  both  of  these 
ainmals  have  other  important  qua- 
lities, and  other  animals  besides  them 
may  have  the  very  qualities  which 
those  names  import.  The  cew  is 
said  to  have  her  name  from  her  cbew- 
iDflr  or  ruminatmg ;  but  the  cow  does 
other  things  than  ruminate,  and  many 
animals  ruminate  besides  the  cow. 
Afrofy  the  Greek  w<»d  for  bread,  is 
AM  to  mgiufy  what  is  preparedi  but 


it  is  not  everything  that  answers  to 
the  same  description  that  receives  the 
same  name.  Supposing  it  were  as 
true  as  it  is  certainly  false,  that  bread 
in  English  is,  as  Tooke  says,  the 
past  participle  of  the  verb  to  bray^ 
It  would  not  follow  that  every  thing 
that  was  brayed  was  bread;  or  that 
Tooke,  or  any  other  sophist  that  Macfa 
might  pass  through  her  mortar,  would 
thereby  be  converted  into  a  quartern 
loaf.  Neither  must  we  suppose  that 
primitive  expressions  are  always  cor> 
recti  any  more  than  they  are  complete. 
The  terms  hippopotamus  and  walrus, 
do  not  prove  that  the  animals  so  desig. 
nated  are  fit  instruments  of  equestrian 
exercise  ;  nor  are  we  compelled  to  re- 
nounce the  Copemican  system,  because 
our  ancestors  spoke  of  the  rising  or  set- 
ting of  the  sun. 

Etymology  is  interesting  and  useful, 
but  it  is  only  so  as  a  historical  science, 
and  not  as  a  means  of  discovering  es- 
sential truth. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  conceive  how 
any  one  could,  for  a  moment,  have 
been  swayed  by  Tooke^s  notion,  that 
the  essence  of  an  object,  or  idea,  was 
limited  by  the  etymology  of  its  name ; 
that  riffkt  and  truthj  for  mstance,  were 
bnly  what  was  directed  and  what  was 
believed^  because  the  words  were  said 
to  be  past  participles  of  regere,  to  gov. 
em,  and  TRAUAN,  to  trust  We 
consider  his  etymological  theory  in 
both  cases  to  be  more  or  less  erro. 
neous ;  but  even  if  it  were  otherwise, 
our  opinion  as  to  what  was  justice  ot 
what  was  truth  would  not  be  tiumed 
away  by  an  etymology  from  Home 
Tooke  any  more  than  by  a  jest  from 
Pontius  Pilate. 

In  the  sa1ne  way,  the  &ct  at  one  time 
so  much  founded  on  in  connection  with 
Tooke^s  speculations,  that  words  ex. 
pressing  the  mind  and  its  operations 
are  generally  traceable  to  a  physical 
idea  as  their  source,  is  wholly  incon- 
clusive as  to  any  abstract  result  It 
might  show  that  the  inventors  of  lan- 
guage had  attained  something  like  a 
complete  vocabulaiy  before  they  direct- 
ed their  attention  to  spiritual  specula- 
tions, and  then  that,  in  seeking  to  ex- 
press their  new  notions,  they  resorted 
to  the  analogous  names  of  the  subtlest 
physical  objects  rather  than  invent  a 
new  phraseology.  The  use  of  the  word 
irv(v/ia,  animui  or  spiritus^  to  express 
the  soul,  will  not  prove  that  our  mental 
18  a  breath  or  a  blast    It  will 
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scarcely  show  that  the  inyenton  or 
adopters  of  those  ezpreesioos  were  of 
that  opinioQ ;  it  merely  entitles  us  to 
infer  that,  in  labouring  to  make  clear  to 
themselves  or  to  othm  a  new  series  of 
ideas  more  ethereal  than  they  had  yet 
experienced,  they  illustrated  them  by 
names  which  most  nearly  vepresented 
an  existence  at  once  immaterial  and 
animated.  But  the  &ct8  are  not  in  &- 
your  of  any  condusion  that  even  this 
modified  process  is  the  universal  cha^ 
racteristic  of  language.  Many  words 
express  immaterial  objects,  which  we 
cannot  trace  to  any  material  meaning. 
N«v(,  mens^  mind,  soul  ; — ^what,we  asK, 
are  the  palpable  forms  or  perceptible 
images  which  these  words  representt 
Wo  know  of  none  to  which  they  can 
with  certainty  be  assigned;  and,  as  they 
are  of  great  antiquity,  we  are  willing  to 
believe  that  annnig  our  earliest  ances- 
tors there  were  idc^  of  a  supermaterial 
character,  to  which  they  ffladly  assign- 
ed some  distinctive  appellation. 

In  every  light,  therefore,  in  which 
we  view  it^  we  are  inclined  to  consider 
the  Divertums  qfPttf  fey  as  a  fallacious 
or  a  frivolous  book.  It  is  with  a  mix- 
ture of  mirth  and  amazement  that  we 
kwk  bade  to  the  positraii  it  used  to  oc- 
cupy ;  when  even  those  who  folt  it  to 


be  wrooff  and  ndicukxiB,  eoidd  odty 
qualify  Uiemselves  to  appear  as  its 
opponents  by  first  paying  homase  to 
its  ingenuity  and  leammg.  It  rCTecti 
little  credit  on  English  philology  that 
it  should  have  been  so  regardedthen ; 
and  it  is  not  much  to  our  praise  now, 
that  it  should  still  be  named  in  woriu 
of  science  of  a  respectable  charactei^ 
and  named  without  censure,  or  eveo 
with  euloghim  and  deference.  Its  an. 
thority  zm  influence  have  done  much 
harm  to  us  as  phildogists,  both  in  oar 
reputation  and  in  our  proffress.  It  has 
lowered  the  high  name  wldch  Easland 
once  could  boast  in  Teutonic  phildqgy. 
It  has  blinded  us  to  better  guides— it 
has  led  us  upon  a  UHae  track,  and  loU. 
ed  us  into  a  delusive  security.  It  has 
palsied  our  better  effints  and  aspiratiooi, 
like  a  nightmare  upon  our  breasts.  Lei 
us  escape  from  the  slayish  ^Mur  or  siDy 
superstition  that  has  tyrannized  over  us; 
let  us  shake  the  incubus  from  his  hold, 
and  hail  with  gladness  the  beaming  «^ 
a  better  day,  in  which,  under  fiairer  aus- 
pices^ we  snail  pursue,  with  reverential 
zeal  and  humble  diligence,  some  of  the 
Worthiest  and  most  mysterious  subjects 
of  knowledge  that  the  study  of  man 
can  open  to  our  underatandioga. 
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OABLO  flSBASTUll^  XEB  AIDB-I»-OAMP. 


Cablo  SBftASTUHi  WAS  the  aoQ  of 
an  Italian  cokoel  of  engineeni  Iq  tho 
Impend  service.  The  odonel  bad  £iL)l- 
en  in  one  of  the  Turkish  campaigne, 
and  left  his  son  to  the  protection  of 
the  Imperial  ftmily.  Intended  fur  sol- 
diership^  he  had  been  placed  at  the 
celebrated  military  school  of  Ratisbon, 
and  was  distmguished  among  his 
eomrades  by  all  the  promise  oia  fd- 
tnre  Alexander.  However»  the  glories 
of  the  academy  in  time  grew  tiresome 
to  a  dashing  youth  of  dghteen,  tall  as 
a  grenadier,  able  to  tame  a  Hungarian 
bone,  ready  to  hang  himself  lor  eveiy 
pair  of  epenlets  wmch  he  saw  on  the 
BhonldefB  of  the  garrison-officers,  and 
wearied  to  death  with  sketching  eternal 
plane  of  imaginaiy  fortifications,  out- 
mancBovring  old  fiederick  and  Daun 
in  every  battle  of  the  Seven  Yeais^ 
War,  and  gazing  in  summer  at  castles 
in  the  cbuds,  SoA  in  winter  making 
them  in  the  fumes  of  his  iron  stove. 

One  lovely  evening,  at  length,  in 
Jooe  of  the  memorable  year  1796, 
brought  him  other  things.  The  com- 
mandant  of  the  garrison  was  seen  fii- 
rioosly  riding,  at  the  head  of  a 
group  of  aides-de^»tmp,  fixm  the  gates 
of  the  city.  His  road  lay  by  the  foot 
of  a  hill,  on  which  Carlo  was  lying 
with  Schiller's  RMen  in  his  hand, 
and,  like  Charles  de  Moor,  was  pour- 
ing out  his  sorrows  and  his  soul  to 
the  most  brilliant  of  aU  possible  sun- 
sets. The  clatter  of  the  horses' boob 
startled  him  from  a  revery,  in  which 
he  performed  the  part  of  the  poeti- 
cal robber  with  great  soccess,  and 
was  deliberately  considering,  whether 
a  life  in  the  woods,  pistol  in  hand, 
and  the  honour  of  commanding  a 
troop  of  invincible  herpes  of  the  high- 
way, was  not  the  true  definition  of 
gkiry  after  all  The  commandant  had 
by  this  time  reached  the  foot  of  the 
height,  and,  as  its  steepness  brought 
the  whole  group  to  a  walk.  Carlo, 
who  knew  and  was  known  by  every 
body,  was  enabled  to  ask  the  news. 
•>Fkiii^  of  both,  my  boy— good  and 
bad,"  was  the  answer.  •AThe  French 
want  alittle  mora  bk)od-letting,  I  enp* 
pose,  and  are  said  to  be  in  motion. 
Bat  we^shall  be  ready  for  them,  sharp 
as  the  scoandrels  are.'' 

^Aretheyinfoice,  geoeralT 


^Oh!  several  hundred 
they  tell  our  people,  at  the  other 
of  the  water.  They  are  capital  fellows 
for  recruiting,  as  every  body  knows ; 
and  I  thiak  that  they  ought  not  to 
have  let  us  off  so  cheap.  Several  miL 
lions  would  have  sounded  better ;  and 
I  dare  say  that  they  will  have  them  by 
the  next  reporL" 

.  The  group  of  the  staff  burst  out  into 
loud  kui^bler ;  knf  no  aide-de-camp  is 
fit  for  his  duty  who  does  not  lai^h  at 
his  general's  jokes. 

^  Pray,  Cado,"  asked  the  general  in 
torp,  **  have  yon  had  any  letters  from 
Yioma  1  The  news  there  is,  that  the 
Archduke  Charles  is  likely  to  take 
the  command  of  the  Rhenish  army ;  if 
so^  we  shall  have  warm  work.  He  is 
not  a  man  to  wear  gouty  shoes." 

The  aides-de-camp  burst  out  again 
into  a  kugh. 

^  Nok  gentlemen,  nor  to  let  any  one 
else  wear  them.'' 

The  general  said  this  in  a  tone  of 
importance,  more  than  enough  to  re- 
buke their  previous  familiarity ;  and 
the  aides-de-camiH  to  a  man,  instantly 
stroked  their  yellow  moustaches,  and 
looked  grave.  The  general  now  gal- 
lq>ed  down  the  descent,  on  his  way  to 
inijieot  some  works  building  on  the 
adjoining  hills,  and  Carlo  was  left  to 
himsel£ 

But  he  could  even  read  Schiller  no 
mora :  a  robber  was  made  to  be  hang- 
ed, and  Carlo  felt  himself  made  to  be 
a  generalissimo:  the  diflbrence  was 
coi^erable,  and  he  decided  against 
being  the  fnagnifico  of  a  Bohemian 
cavern. 

With  a  heart  panting  with  a  thou* 
sand  undefined  emotions,  he  hurried  to 
his  chambei^  and  thera  saw  a  couple  of 
letters  lying  on  his  table.  One  was  from 
the  Countess  Sebastiani,  bis  mother, 
and  the  other  from  the  office  of  the 
War  Minister.  It  must  be  acknowledg- 
ed that  he  tore  open  the  minister's  leU 
ter  first.  It  was  brie^*-a  simple  order 
for  him  to  return  fi!om  the  school  witfaooC 
fossoftime.  The  letter  from  the  Coun- 
tess was  like  a  mother's  letter— long, 
tender,  and  crowded  with  advice,  pra- 
cantions,  and  prospects,  finishhaig  with 
hopes  that  the  war  was  at  an  eiM ;  the 
foUMtift  saying,  that  having  thus 
Bpfincher  nee  for  his  military  ednoa- 
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tioD,  she  had  returned  his  commissioD 
to  the  Emperor,  with  a  propoeal  that  he 
■hould  enter  the  career  of  diplomacy, 
in  which  she  had  some  interest  The 
letter  was  explanatory  to  the  full  in- 
tent ;  hot  it  was  like  an  icebdt  to  him. 
It  bwered  him  from  the  fever-heat  of 
faime  a  hundred  degrees  helow  zero. 
If  the  Rhine  had  been  then  within  any 
accessible  distance,  he  would  probably 
have  finished  his  perplexity,  by  going 
to  sup  with  the  mermaids  of  the  North 
Sea.  He  passed  the  night  without 
closing  his  eyes.  **  What !  "he  a  diplo- 
matist 1 — he  to  linger  out  the  next 
dozen,  or  the  next  fifty  years  in  learn- 
ing to  fdd  a  despatch  X-^-he  to  be  the 
esccnt  of  all  the  old  countesses  of  the 
minor  courts  of  Grermany,  and  vege- 
tate into  a  thin  figure  of  frivolity,  on 
a  pension  of  five  hundred  tlialers 
a-year  ?  No :  better  be  blown  from  the 
mouth  of  a  howitzer,  or  spiked  on  a 
French  bayonet !  If  not  a  soldier,  he 
would  be  nothing,  but" — the  Charles 
de  yUxst  scheme  hovered  over  his  mind 
again,^-**  at  all  events,'*  said  he,  <«  to 
Vienna  I  tmU  not  return.  The  world 
is  wide.  I  shall  not  sufl^  myself  to 
be  laughed  at  by  the  whole  circle  of 
the  paJace.  I  can  live  in  America  by 
bunting  bufikloes : — I  can  live  in  Sibe- 
ria by  shooting  black  foxes ; — I  can 
Hve  in  Africa  by  hunting  for  gold  dust ; 
—I  can  live  in  India  by  black  enmg  my 
iijcjB  and  strangling  some  of  the  native 
Rajahs  ;-i>but  net>eT  will  I  return  to 
Vienna." 

Having  embodied  those  profound 
thoughts  in  the  most  eloquent  lan- 
guage he  couM  command,  and  satisfied 
himself  that  the  countess  must  feel 
his  letter  to  be  demonstration  itself, 
he  sallied  forth  at  twilight  with  his 
purse  and  his  walking-stick  as  his 
sole  companions;  and,  not  very  oon- 
Bcious  in  which  direction  he  was  rush- 
ing, mv  even  very  dear  whether  the 
bcrar  was  midnight  or  morning,  he 
left  Ratisbon  behmd  him  with  a  giant 
stride. 

To  a  hero  of  ei^teen,  hunger 
and  weariness  are  inconceivable  ideas. 
But  they  will  have  their  own  way  after 
an ;  and  by  daybreak,  the  sun,  rising 
over  one  of  the  rich  valleys  which  in- 
dent the  ^-faimed  Black  FoiiBet,  seem- 
ed to  Carlo  to  melt  him  into  the  Strang.' 
est  imaginable  propensity  to  slumber. 
He  still  struggled  on  ;  but  the  strug- 
gle became  more  difficult,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  same  sun  had  reached 


the  opposite  quarter,  and  was  coreiing 
the  forest  and  its  hills  with  all  tm 
hues  of  a  fine  summer's  evening,  that 
he  discovered  his  new  position  arooi^ 
mankind.  He  was  lying  on  the  grouBO, 
close  to  a  circle  of  Austrian  Uulans, 
who  were  eating,  drinking,  and  mak. 
ing  merry  like  true  sons  of  the  sabre. 
Carlo  sprang  on  his  feet,  and  felt  fat 
his  purse  and  his  Leipsic  gold-mount- 
ed  cane;  but  both  had  taken  their 
leave.  He  approached  the  group  to 
make  his  angry  inquiries.  They 
laughed  at  him,  and  invited  lura  to 
take  some  of  their  bread  and  brandy 
as  a  means  of  bringing  back  his  under- 
standing. He  was  indignant,  and 
would  have  fought  the  whole  groups 
or  the  whole  regiment ;  but  he  sudden- 
ly felt  a  sensation  oi  intolerable  hun- 
ger, and  the  feeling  which  tames 
elephants  and  lions,  may  be  forgiven 
for  taming  a  handsome  hero  not  yet 
arrived  at  years  of  discretion.  The 
scene  ended  by  his  being  ordered  by 
the  corporal  of  the  troop  to  nnoant  bc^ 
bind  one  of  his  men^  and  proceed  with 
them.  This  was  rather  a  &11  for  the 
son  of  an  Imperial  colonel  of  engi- 
neers, and  a  German  countesa  But, 
on  second  thoughts,  what  was  the 
difiTerence  between  him  and  the  hardy 
and  light  hearted  savages  round  hnni 
«•  If  I  am  destined  to  be  shot  in  the 
fieki,"  thought  he,  ^*I  may  as  well 
save  mvseff  the  trouble  of  walkmg 
round  the  world  for  it  If  I  am  to 
earn  my  bread,  I  may  as  well  do  it 
fighting  for  Austria,  as  fighting  for 
the '  bronzed-faced  chief  of  the  Chac- 
taws,  or  the  black-muzzled  Rajah  of 
Nepanl." 

His  mind  was  made  up,  his  profes- 
sion was  chosen  for  him — a  prodigious 
saving  of  that  toil  of  the  brains  whiclr 
troubles  so  much  those  who  have  to 
choose  for  themselves;  and  before 
night  Carlo  Sebastiani  was  aHukis, 
ai3  in  the  way  to  be  a  hero. 

The  corporal  honoured  him  with  his 
particular  regard — approved  of  his  style 
ofsittmg  his  horse,--4ie,  upon  his  m* 
auguration,  having  been  reUeved  from 
guarding  the  rear  of  hie  fellow  trooper, 
and  now  having  a  charger  to  himself, 
— and  predicted,  that  by  ccnducting 
himself  with  due  deference  to  his  av- 
thority,  and  especially  by  adopting  his 
example,  the  showy  recruit  ought  in 
time  become  even  a  corporal. 

The  regiment  fbnned  part  of  a 
corps  of  obeervatkm  posted  akng  the 
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Rhine*  m  the  neig^iboiirbood  of  Kebl, 
to  watch  the  enemy's  movemente.  On 
their  march  through  the  luperb  coun- 
try which  borders  the  German  side  of 
tlie  Unper  Rhine,  Carlo  was  in  contin- 
ual admiration  of  every  thing  round 
him — the  country,  the  camp,  and  the 
regiment  The  buoyancy  of  youth,  and 
the  natural  spirit  of  one  bora  to  be  a 
•oldier,  if  ever  man  was  bora  to  be  any 
thing  so  preposterous,  kept  him  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  excitement,  new  and 
perfectly  astonishing  to  the  {dogmatic 
Austria ns.  But  the  Corporal  could  under- 
stand him.  This  hltle  bearer  of  authority 
had  a  story  of  his  own ;  of  which,  how- 
ever, he  took  good  care  not  to  develope 
more  than  the  outlines,  and  even  those 
outlines  tolerably  broken.  But  the  ru- 
mour among  the  troop  was,  that  he 
had  formerly  ^flourished  as  a  village 
lawyer,  where,  having  done  something 
beyond  even  the  hititudinarian  limits 
of  the  professional  conscience,  he  had 
provideid  for  his  safety  by  leaving  his 
DTofession  behind  among  the  Yosges, 
leavmg  his  character  to  take  care  of 
itself  and  making  a  midnight  voyage 
across  the  Rhine.  What  he  had  done 
•id»equently,  to  bring  hun  into  the 
hands  of  the  Rhenish  police,  who  had 
transferred  him  into  the  hands  of  the 
Austrian  recruiting  officen^  remained 
among  the  undiscovered  fitets  of  history. 
But  to  was  evidently  a  personage  when 
if  the  world  had  not  seen  him,  had  seen 
the  world.  He  had  at  least  seen  Paris, 
which,  in  those  days,  was  to  have  seen 
every  thing  that  was  worth  seeing  un- 
der the  sun,  whether  fer  its  oddity  or 
its  horror,  desirable  or  detestable-^to 
ooe  half  of  mankind  a  paradise,  to  the 
other  half  a  jiandemonium. 

One  evemng,  as  Carlo  wassn  vedlette^ 
gazing  with  a  poetic  eye  at  the  rich 
expanse  of  islanas  which  stud  the  noble 
river  opposite  Strasbuig,  and  willing 
fer  the  pen  and  pencil  of  bis  quieter 
days,  to  transfer  tAeir  splendid  varieties 
of  form  and  colour  to  his  portfolio^  the 
little  corporal  rode  up  to  him,  and» 
pointing  to  the  steeples  of  the  stately* 
01^,  tMu  glittering  in  the  foil  radiance 
of  eve,  said,  in  a  tone  sufficiently  ex- 
pressive, <<  Then  is  France  I " 

<«  Wen,*'  said  Carlo^  ••  and  Asre  is 
Germany;   and,    I    think,    a   better 

countrv,  a  better  people,  and  a  better 

'' 


ing 
ishi 


«« Ay,  ay,  friend,"  said  the  corporal, 
casting  lus  quick  glance  with  some- 


thing of  a  sneer  at  the  enthnsiaft; 
u  no  doubt  of  it — all  is  as  you  say.  But 
its  good  things  are  rather  slow  in  reach- 
ing corporals  and  privates  of  the  Hulans. 
It  may  all  be  very  weU  for  captains  and 
colonels,  dukes  and  princes;  but  the 
skv  may  M  before  Qermany  drops  a 
gold  epaulet  on  th9  shoulders  of  either 
ofus."^ 

••  We  must  eara  them,  then,  with 
our  swords,"  renUed  Cario. 

*•  No  doubt !''  observed  the  corporal, 
with  a  lai^h.  *'Bnt,  however  we 
may  eara  them,  others  set  them ;  and 
some  prince,  or  prince^i  valet,  some 
baron  or  baron's  dog,  is  always  sure 
to  step  in  between  men  of  honour  and 
their  reward."  The  corporal  took  out 
a  purse  tolerably  filled,  and  amused 
himself  with  fliugmg  it  up  and  catch- 
-'— ;  it  in  the  air.    Cario  was  astoiw 

led. 

**>  You  are  rich,  corporal,"  said  he ; 
•«  What  is  vour  secret?  One  rixdoUar 
comprehends  the  whole  amount  of  mT 
pay  from  the  regimental  chest,  since  I 
was  robbed  by  your  gallant  comrades 
intheforesf 

« Those  who  sufibr  themselves  te 
want  money,  deserve  to  want  it.  I 
learned  that  maxim  in  Paris,"  said  the 
corporal  «<  This  purse,  you  may  feiriy 
believe,  never  came  from  the  Eknperor. 
The  regimental  chests  have  had  more 
cobwebs  than  thalen  in  them  those 
six  months."  The  eyes  of  Carb  were 
fixed  on  him  sternly ;  and  the  corponi 
adroitly  changed  the  subject  ••  Have 
you  heard,"  said  he,  *•  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  firing  at  the  other  side 
this  eveningl — it  must  be  reported  to 
the  generaf  immediately," 

•«Yes;  a  fisherman  whom  I  stopped 
CD  his  lasdmff,  just  before  voa  caBU 
up,  told  me  tEat  it  was  for  the  visit  of 
the  new  commander-in-chief  to  the 
French  outposts." 

tt  And  his  name?*'  asked  the  cotpo* 
ral,  eagerly. 

«<  The  man  was  not  perfectly  sure^ 
but  be  believed  that  it  was  Moreau." 

•*Bravo^  bravissimol"  exclaimed 
the  corpord,  with  involuntary  esa- 
phasis. 

M  Why,  what  difierence  can  it  make 
to  us?"  asked  his  hearer,  in  surprise* 

^  Why,  none ;  except  that,  mstead 
of  Pichejrru,  whom  the  Directory  have 
always  feared  as  a  royalist,  and  there- 
fore thwarted,  we  have  now  opposite 
to  us  Moreai^  whom  they  penectly 
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trost,  and  whom,  therefore,  ihey  will 
■upport  with  all  their  means.  He  has 
with  him  upwards  of  80,000  of  the 
best  infantry  and  cavah-y  of  France ; 
and  we  shall  have  him  on  this  side  of 
the  river  within  the  next  twenty-four 
hours/' 

*<  Indeed !  Whj/^  you  are  an  ex- 
traordinary corporal ;  where  did  you 
d^t  all  this  mformation  !  '*  asked  Carlo, 
already  suspecting  this  overflow  of 
knowledge. 

The  corporal  was  astonished  at  his 
own  candour ;  but  he  drew  in  dexter- 
ously. •«  They  are  the  mere  rumours 
of  a  French  newspaper,  which  I  saw 
yesterday  in  the  cofieehouse  at  Kehl. 
But,  though  I  am  a  German,  that  same 
Moreau  was  my  schoolfellow.  See 
the  advantage  of  being  in  a  service 
where  a  man's  talents  are  thought 
more  of  than  his  family  parchments, 
m  wager  my  last  schellmg,  that  it 
would  puzzle  Moreautotell  who  was 
his  mndfather.  My  ^ther,  the  de- 
scendant of  a  long  Ime  of  honourable 
ibols,  had  settled  in  Moriaix  as  a 
lawyer.  Young  Moreau  was  bred  to 
the  bar  of  Brittany.  The  Revohition 
came.  He  volunteered  into  the  Na- 
tioQal  Guard— showed  hb  talents  in 
drilling  them  —  was  taken  into  the 
movable  column  of  the  department — 
rose  from  the  ranks,  and  became  a 
general  of  division  within  three  years ; 
while  I  went  on,  like  b  respectable  citi- 
sen,  earning  half  a  dozen  francs  a^ay  by 
a  mofession  not  an  atom  more  peace- 
able, though  clearly  less  profitable." 

**  And  tne  end  is,  that  now  you  are 
on  diflferent  sides  of  the  river,  and  on 
difl^rent  sides  of  the  question ;  and 
tiiat  yoo  are  a  corporal  of  Hulans, 
Whfle  he  is  the  general  in  chief  of  the 
grand  army  of  France,"  said  Caiio, 
laughing. 

^  Exactly  so,"  said  the  corporal ; 
^  but,  though  the  cards  are  unlucky, 
the  ijfame  is  not  over  yet.  I  may  gam 
a  point  or  two  before  the  tables  are 
empty."  He  turned  to  Carlo.  "Now, 
listen  to  a  friend.  Tou  will  ilever  do 
any  thing  in  our  service  but  jpfet  your- 
self shot ;  nor  gain  any  thmg  but  a 
ticket  f(»r  an  b^ital.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  rixdollar  will  hire  a  boat ;  men- 
tion my  name  at  the  opposite  side,  and 
may  1  be  sent  into  tne  air  from  the 
mouth  of  a  twelve-pounder,  but  I  think 
you  may  yet  be  a  general" 

••Traitor!  surrender  your  sabre,  and 


march  before  me  to  the  grand  gifard." 
exclaimed  the  indignant  hearer. 

••Traitor!  Ha,  ha,  ha!"  burst  oat 
the  corporal.  •♦  So  you  think  me  in  ear- 
nest. The  ruse  was  capital.  I  always 
take  this  way  of  trying  my  videttes. 
No  harm  can  happen  while  we  are  a 
hundred  or  two  miles  off  in  the  inte- 
rior; let  them  be  what  they  will.  The 
nice  point  is,  to  know  what  they  are 
when  they  come  in  sight  of  French 
smoke,  and  I  may  say,  too,  French 
louis-d*ors.  Farewell :  I  see  you  are 
a  first-rate  fellow,  and  I  shall  be  sure  to 
mention  you  to  the  colonel"  He  put 
spurs  to  his  horse  and  galloped  forward. 

The  night  was  stormy,  and  Carlo, 
when  he  returned  to  his  picket,  and 
threw  his  wearied  limbs  on  his  straw, 
in  the  stables  of  one  of  the  hnge  old 
palaces  which  then  lined  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  found  himself  unable  to  rest 
France,  the  corporal,  Moreau,  fieMs  of 
battle,  and  sabres  of  honour,  whirled 
round  his  mind  with  a  feeling  like  that 
of  giddiness.  But  in  the  intervals  of 
one  of  the  g^usts,  he  heard  something 
which  1^  him  undecided  whether  the 
noise  was  that  of  one  of  the  small  rivu- 
lets incessantly  Iklling  from  the  hills 
into  the  river,  or  the  trampling  of  hn- 
man  foet  It  passed;  and  he  slept 
again,  till,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  he 
was  roused  from  his  uneasy  ccNieh  by 
the  corpora^  who  came  to  tell  him  that 
the  regiment  were  ordered  instantly  to 
mount,  for  the  purpose  of  a  reconnois- 
sance. 

He  rose^  took  his  place  in  his  troop; 
and  the  regiment,  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  service,  moved  forward  on  its  pa* 
trol  The  storm  increased  to  tropical 
violence,  and  nothing  could  be  heard 
but  the  roar  of  the  thunder  and  the 
crashing  of  the  wind  through  the  fo. 
rest  Suddenly  the  corps  came  to 
a  full  stop,  and  the  colonel  galloped 
to  the  front  to  ascertain  the  cause.  A 
large  abatis  of  trees,  apparently  left 
in  some  former  attempt  to  fortify  the 
bank,  wholly  blocked  up  the  road.  In 
the  general  pause,  the  corporal  Tolun- 
teered  his  knowledge  of  the  ground 
to  lead  them  by  a  forest  path.  Cark> 
heard  the  oflbr,  and  the  evening's  con. 
▼ersation  recurred  to  him.  He  in- 
stantly addressed  the  colonel,  and  told 
him  his  suspicion  that  the  enemy  had 
landed  troops  in  that  direction,  and  that 
he  had  heard  their  movements  an  hour 
or  two  before.   The  corporal  scotifed  at 
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the  idea  as  poltroodiy,  and  repeated  his 
oSer  of  guidance. 

«^  Lead  on,  then,"  said  the  colonel ; 
'*  and  you,  liulan,  leave  your  troop,  and 
ride  by  me." 

They  moved  forward,  the  corporal 
taking  the  lead.  The  night  ^rew  wilder, 
the  defile  more  entangled,  and  Carlo 
more  dissatisfied  with  the  route.  *<  The 
regiment  will  be  lost,"  he  whispered 
into  the  ear  of  the  coloncL  *■  The  cor- 
poral is  a  villain." 

«*  if  he  is,  you  are  a  fool  to  suppose 
that  he  can  cheat  me.  Go,  sir,  to  the 
rear,"  angrily  said  the  colonel. 

•*  Not  till  I  have  seen  what  that  thicket 
18  made  oV  he  murmured  to  himself; 
and  in  the  act  of  wheeling  round,  made 
a  plunge  into  a  dense  clump  of  forest 
copse,  and  fired  his  pistoL  It  was  an- 
swered by  a  discharge  of  musketry 
which  shook  the  whole  regiment.  They 
bad  evidently  been  betrayed  into  the 
midst  of  a  strong  column  of  the  enemy« 
The  colonel,  a  gallant  old  man,  was 
thrown  under  his  wounded  horse ;  the 
fire  continued  heavy,  and  all  was  con- 
fusion. Of  all  confusions,  that  of  ca- 
valry is  the  most  tremendous ;  horses 
Coping  and  plunging,  men  flun^  un- 
theur  feet,  pistols  and  carabines 
discharging  at  random  in  the  meUe^ 
and,  in  the  present  instance,  all  this 
passing  under  a  night  as  dark  as  Ere- 
bus,  or  illuminated  only  by  the  flashes 
of  a  rolling  fire  of  musketry. 

If  they  had  gone  but  a  hundred 
yards  deeper  in  the  defile,  not  a  man 
could  have  returned.  As  it  was,  the 
leading  squadrons  were  able  only  to 
keep  up  a  feeble  fire,  while  the  guns  of . 
the  French  brigade  were  beginning  to 
throw  then*  grape  fi-om  front  to  rear  of 
the  whole.  Carlo  had  been  driven 
back  in  the  general  crowd,  and  for  a 
while,  like  the  rest,  was  nearly  crushed 
in  the  rout ;  but  at  length  extricating 
his  horse  and  himself,  he  had  a  mo. 
ment  to  look  back  upon  the  horrible 
scene,  fiut  that  moment  was  every 
thin£.  He  observed  by  the  blaze  of 
the  battalion  that  they  had  quitted  the 
ambuscade  and  wcte  pushing  forward 
into  the  open  road.  This  decided  him. 
Thirty  or  forty  of  the  Hulans  were 
now  all  that  were  left  in  any  kmd  of 
order.  He  rode  up  to  them.—**  Com- 
rades  !"  exclaimed  he,  "  let  every  man 
who  feels  for  the  honour  of  the  regi- 
ment follow  me  !'* 

In  times  of  real  danger,  the  man 
who  never  hesitates  is  the  man  who 


will  be  followed.  Carlo,  the  private, 
was  in  that  command  Carlo  the  general. 
The  Hulaus  put  spurs  to  their  horses, 
and  rushed  after  him.  An  open  road 
through  the  depth  of  the  thicket 
brought  them  in  rear  of  the  very  spot 
which  had  been  just  abandoned  by  the 
French.  The  column  was  crowded  to 
the  front,  firing  heavily  as  it  advanced. 
Carlo  gave  but  one  word — •'  Charge !" 
and  the  Hulans  came  like  thunder  on 
the  backs  of  the  enemy.  The  French 
are  brave,  but  no  soldiers  on  earth  are 
more  suddenly  shaken  by  a  surprise ;  the 
column  instantly  burst  asunder— every 
man  sought  hia  own  safety ;  they  evi. 
dently  thought  that  the  whole  of  the 
Austrian  cavalry  was  upon  them — 
muskets  were  flun^  away,  and  cannon 
abandoned;  the  dispersion  was  com- 
plete. The  Hulans  had  now  only  to 
revenge  themselves  for  the  treachery 
which  had  so  nearly  been  their  ruin ; 
the  Corporal  was  called  for  in  every 
direction,tbut  h^  had  sensibly  managed 
his  own  retreat  in  the  beginning  of  the 
afl&ir.  The  pistol  and  sabre  then 
played  their  patrt  on  the  fugitives.  War 
IS  a  game,  but  one  by  no  means  to  be 
played  with  foils.  The  Hulans  were 
like  wolf-hunters,  with  their  prev  in 
the  trap.  They  hghted  torches  of  the 
dr^  branches,  and  pricked  the  copse 
with  their  sabres.  No  operation  could 
be  more  effectual ;  and  prisoners  made 
their  appearance  at  every  push.  At 
length,  morning  began  to  dawn,  and  the 
old  colonel,,  recovered  from  his  bruises, 
set  the  regiment  iii  motion  towards 
the  camp.  The  column  was  now  of 
formidable  length,  for  between  its 
leading  troop  and  its  rear,  marched 
the  remniant  of  three  French  demi- 
brigades — with  all  their  losses,  still 
amounting  to  upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand men.  They  were  received  in  the 
camp  with  acclamations  by  the  troops 
drawn  out  in  line.  The  old  colonel, 
one  of  the  Lichtensteins,  was  pro- 
nounced a  hero  worthj  of  the  days  of 
Maria  Theresa,  received  an  order,  and 
was  made  a  major-general.  Carlo  had 
here  an  illustration  of  the  corporaPs 
scale  of  merit  His  comrades,  i  is 
true,  drank  his  health,  and  laughed  at 
the  colonel's  victory ;  and  all  the  vivan- 
diires^  especial  judges  of  merit  in  every 
service,  pronounced  that  he  was  **  as 
brave  as  he  was  handsome."  What 
could  man  ask  more  1  It  was  well,  at 
least,  that  he  asked  no  more — ^for  he 
got  nothing. 
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The  French  and  AustriaDs  are  made 
to  be  at  war  with  each  other  from  the 
cradle ;  for  they  are  oppoeitee  in  every 
thing  except  in  their  mutual  and  sin- 
cere love  of  tobacca  The  Austrian 
would  sit  for  ever;  the  FVenchman 
would  never  sit  at  aU,  if  he  could  help 
it  The  Austrian  thinks  that  a  victory 
is  of  no  use  unless  it  saves  further  fight- 
ing ;  the  Frenchman  makes  a  victory 
oiuy  the  preliminary  to  a  battle,  in 
which  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  that  he 
gets  beaten  for  his  pains.  The  cap- 
ture of  the  demi-bngades  sounded  a 
prodigious  achievement  in  Vienna; 
court  balls  were  given  in  commemora- 
tion of  thif  grand  piece  of  chivalry ; 
and  the  Aulic  Councd  narrowly  escap- 
ed the  ouM-propoi  of  putting  the  army 
on  the  peace  establishment. 

But  Moreau  was  of  a  different  opi. 
nion.  He  determined  to  make  the 
Austrians  feel  that  a  night  skirmish 
was  not  a  pitched  battle,  uid  that  three 
demi^brigades  were  not  the  whole 
F^nch  army.  He  moved  according- 
ly ;  and  the  first  echo  of  his  cannon- 
ade sounded  in  the  ears  of  the  honest 
Austrians  as  if  the  world  were  come 
to  an  end.  But  the  German,  if  tardy, 
is  brave ;  and  if  he  has  no  actual  taste 
for  carna^  yet,  when  fiir)^  warmed 
to  it,  exhibits  quite  a  sufficient  share 
of  the  ^neral  wild-beast  propensity 
^  mankmd  to  tear  each  other.  The 
camp  was  raised,  soberly  and  sbwly, 
but  it  was  raised  at  last ;  and  the  co- 
lumns leisurely  took  their  way  towards 
Manheiro,  on  whose  walls  Uie  French 
guns  were  akeady  pouring  out  their 
shot  and  shells  in  unwelcome  prodi- 

The  Hulans  were  in  the  rearguard, 
and  Carlo,  with  a  few  of  his  scattered 
companions,  lingered  to  give  a  last 
look  at  the  river,  which  eVery  man  of 
Germany  regards  as  a  sort  of  fiaimily 
&vourite.  Nothing  could  be  less  like 
wiir  and  the  things  of  war.  The  sum- 
mer was  lying  in  all  its  colours  cm  the 
hills  on  both  sides.  Strasbuig  was 
rinffing  its  singularly  beautiful  chimes, 
as  if  there  were  nothing  but  weddings 
and  holidays  in  the  WorkL  Kehl,  with 
all  its  bastions  behind  them,  looked 
like  an  enchanted  hill,  worked  and 
oarved.by  giants,  and  covered  with  a 
thousand  tissues  from  the  loom  of  that 
most  magnificent  and  least  costly  of  all 
artificers,  Phoebus  himself.  All  was 
softnesSfSertnity,  and  luxuriance.  Even 
the  fortified  hsid  of  the  Rhme-bridge 


exhibited  nothing  more  warlike  than 
a  few  lounging  soldiers  smoking  oa 
its  walls,  and  Tike  themselves  gazing 
at  the  sunset.  Carlo  stood  contem- 
plating it,  wlule  the  shades  of  even- 
mg  were  sweeping  round.  ••  We 
shall  be  late,"  said  one  of  his  com- 
rades. '*  We  shall  be  forced  to  bi- 
vouac  ;  for  not  an  innkeeper  will  open 
his  doors  after  nightfall,  while  the  co- 
lumns are  in  march." 

•*  If  I  were  a  general,^  said  Cario, 
<«  I  should  ;save  you  the  trouble  of  the 
march  altoflfether.  I  should  leave  Man- 
heim  to  fight  for  itself,  and  watch  the 
French  here." 

«*  Why,  there  are  none  to  watch  !^ 

••If  not  now.  rely  upon  it  there 
soon  will  be.  Moreau  has  the  cha- 
racter of  bcdng  the  first  tactician  of 
France.  He  will. not  deserve  it,  'd, 
with  this  city  to  debouche  from,  and 
this  fortress  alone  to  protect  our  side 
of  the  river,  he  does  not  make  the 
attempt  If  he  does,  he  must  suc- 
ceed.'*^ 

••  Pho  !  the  thmg  is  impossible.  Do 
you  see  troops,  b<^ts,  pontoons— any 
thing?" 

♦Nothing  in  the  world,"  said  Car. 
lo  <•  and  for  that  reason  I  dread  the 
manoBuvre  the  more.  If  he  shows  no 
troops,  we  have  none  to  show.  He 
wants  to  pass  the  Rhine ;  and,  take  my 
word  for  it,  that  he  will  pass  it  on  the 
very  spot  where  we  stand." 

The  disphte  continued,  and  the  £&- 
pntants  were  scarcely  aware,  in  the 
dark,  that  an  officer,  wrapped  in  a 
large  cloak,  and  attended  by  an  orderly, 
had  been  listening  to  them  for  some 
moments.  On  discovering  him,  the 
group  dispersed,  and  prepued  to  gal- 
lop after  the  regiment  ••  Stay,  Hu- 
lan,"  said  the  ofl^r  to  Carlo,  in  a  tone 
of  authority;  I  have  been  an  acci- 
dental hearer  of  your  opinion,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  thing  that  you  are  in  the 
right  What  makes  you  suppose  that 
the  French  will  attempt  to  cross  the 
river  hei^." 

••  The  sagacity  of  the  French  gene- 
ral,'* was  the  answer;  ••and  the 
maxim  which  I  learned  at  the  military 
school,  always  to  prepare  for  a  French, 
man  when  he  is  most  desirous  to  pot 
you  off  your  guard."  The  officer 
seemed  to  be  struck  with  the  reason ; 
put  spurs  to  his  hone,  and  taking  his 
station  on  a  rising  ground,  which  com- 
manded a  wide  reach  of  the  nver.  con- 
tinued sweeping  the  horixon  widi  his 
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Cario  had  now  time  to 
ooDtemplate  bis  interrogator,  and  was 
struck  with  the  strong  sense  that^  cha* 
raeterised  his  physiognomy.  The  eye 
boM  and  powerful— the  features, 
though  heavy,  yet  noble— and  the 
frame,  though  broad,  yet  either  thinned 
by  exertion,  or  rendered  lighter  to  the 
ffiance  by  tha  springiness  and  moscu- 
ttr  activity  of  his  movements. 

Twilight  had  now  deepened  into 
night,  and  the  officer,  with  a  sudden 
exclamation,  started  from  his  position, 
and  rushed  back  to  the  spot  where  he 
bad  left  his  orderly.  He  wrote  a  few 
lines.  ••  Take  this  to  the  commandant 
of  Kehl  instantly,"  said  he,  to  the  or- 
derly. ••And  you,  Hulan,  folloNf 
me.''  Carlo  professed  his  wiUingness, 
if  he  should  first  obtain  hiscoloners 
permission.  «•  Tonnsrre  /**  exclaimed 
the  officer ;  •*  wHi  he  hinder  you 
fromfoDowing  the  Archduke  ?"— The 
hero  of  Germany — ^the  Archduke 
Charles  was  before  him  !  In  the  next 
instant  they  were  both  at  full  speed 
through  the  forest.  As  they  approached 
the  camp  of  the  Swabian  brigade, 
which  had  been  loft  almost  the  only 
troops  in  observation,  they  halted  to 
bear  the  sounds  from  the  left  bank. 
The  movement  was  no  longer  equivo- 
cal. The  strokes  of  innumerable  oars, 
the  hum  of  voices,  and  the  cries  of  the 
boatmen,  kept  down  as  they  were, 
showed  that  a  powerfiil  force  was  al- 
ready on  the  water. 

**  They  are  coming  I"  exclaimed  the 
Archduke,  at  nervous  intervals  ;  •«  Al- 
vinzl  has  made  an  irreparable  blunder. 
We  have  not  five  thousand  men,  within 
five  leagues.  Hulan,  you  ought  to 
have  b^n  the  generaJ ;  but  come  on, 
we  niost  stiU  do  our  best."  At  this 
moment  a  sadden  thunder  of  artillery 
rolled  along  the  whole  French  front, 
and  two  vast  embarkations  of  troops 
were  seen  by  the  blaze  rapidly  press- 
ing to  the  shore.  In  the  centre  a 
SBaaller  cdimin  headed  both,  and  was 
ahready  landing  on  an  island,  connect- 
ed with  the  Grerman  side  by  a  bridge 
of  boats.  The  Archduke  looked  on 
this  scene  with  favorish  anxieir.  **  Not 
a  shot  is  fired,*'  he  exclaimed  ;  ••  not 
ayfdette  challenges.  They  will  be 
all  taken  in  their  beds — ^poltrons  !" 
That  they  were  not  in  their  beds,  how- 
ever, soon  became  apparent ;  for,  after 
a  sharp  skirmish,  the  garrison  of  the 
ifltand  were  seen  running  in  a  mass  to 
the  bridge,  and  foUowedio  cktoely  by 


the  French  that  they  evidently  would 
not  have  time  to  cutofi'the  commmii- 
cation.  ••  All  is  lost,"  said  the  Arch- 
duke, with  a  degree  of  calmness  singu- 
larly contrasted  with  his  former  tone. 
He  now  saw  the  full  danger,  and  was 
now  prepared  to  look  upon  it  with  the 
composure  of  a  soldier's  mind.  ••  The 
Eshlar  Rhin,"  murmured  he  to  him- 
self, ••  is  in  their  hands.  They  have 
the  bridge,  and  by  dajrlight  they  will 
have  ferried  over  their  whole  force. 
Well,  so  be  it !»' 

The  trampling  of  the  fugitives;  and 
the  shouts  of  the  pursuing  french  now 
came  near.  Carlo,  less  absorbed  in  the 
consequences  of  ••  grand  maaceuvres,'' 
now  ventured  to  hint  that  the  pursuit 
lay  in  th^ir  direction;  and  in  proof 
pointed  to  a  huge  branch  of  an  elm 
which  had  been  just  cut  off  by  a  can- 
non^ot 

*«  Right,"  said  the  Archduke  ;  «« we 
must  not  wait  to  be  taken  prisoners. 
Rido  oflT  and  order  Staringer  to  brin^ 
down  his  Swabians  instantly  to  this 
s|>ot    You  can  show  them  the  way." 

'*  But,  your  highness,  will  the  gen- 
eral receive  Ha  verbal  order  from  a 
private  in  the  Hulans  1" 

«•  True,"  observed  his  hearer ;  ••but 
it  is  impossible  to  write  now.  Who 
are  you  1  You  say  yon  have  been  at 
the  military  school  When  1  How 
long  have  you  served  ?" 

Carlo  gave  his  information  as  briefly 
as  the  questions. 

••Ha!  the  son  of  Colonel  Sebasti- 
ani  V  said  the  Archduke ;  ••  excellent 
officer — and  you  a  private  ;  I  see— 
some  efcd^de,  some  coup  de  jeu^ 
nesse  /" 

Carlo  explained  matters;  and  the 
short  conference  ended  hj  the  Arch- 
duke's bidding  him  consider  himself 
as  his  aide-de-camp  for  the  niffht,  and 
bring  down  the  troops  to  meet  the  lead- 
ing column  of  the  French  ;  whDe  he 
hmiself  rode  to  the  main  body  of  the 
army,  to  retrieve  Jif  possible  the  over- 
sight of  their  march  to  Manheim. 

Th^  new  aide-de-camp  flew  on  the 
wmgs  of  the  wind.  He  was  now  an 
officer ;  glory,  power,  wealth,  and 
diamond  epaulets  filled  his  brain ;  it 
was  an  intoxication,  and  before  he 
had  sobered  it  he  was  in  the  bivouac 
of  the  Swabians.  Staringer  was,  like 
his  countrymen,  as  brave  as  his  own 
sabre  ;  but  he  had  all  their  delibera- 
tion. While  Carlo  was  frantic  with 
impatleDce»^the  honest  Swabian  moved 
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with  the  etiquette  of  parade.  The 
French  gmw  eoonded  nearer  and 
nearer ;  but  nothing  could  be  more 
regular  than  the  manner  in  which 
the  Swabian  colunms  formed,  an^ 
nothin£^  more  unluckj^.  Carlo  flung 
himself  on  and  c^  his  horse  a  dozen 
times,  before  he  could  prevail  on  the 
gallant  German  to  march.  The  shouts 
of  the  French,  who^  to  do  them  justice, 
are  the  most  noisy  of  all  troops  on 
earth,  seemed  by  this  time  to  come 
from  every  part  of  the  horizon,  and 
Carlo  was  in  deq>air.  At  length,  in 
an  agony  of  vexation,  he  rushed  for- 
ward,  at  the  head  of  a  squadron  of 
chasseurs,  to  probe  the  thicket  for  the 
advance  of  the  rest. 

it  was  the  height  of  summer,  and 
the  dawn  was  already  beginning  to 
ffleam  along  the  hills  of  the  Vosgefi ; 
below  all  was  still,  wrapped  in  purple 
vapour ;  and,  except  the  occasional 
ghtter  of  a  bayonet,  nothing  was  visible 
along  the  lower  landscape.  But  a  new 
blaze  of  sunshine,  burstiog  through 
the  ridges  of  the.  Black  Forest,  sud- 
denly l%hted  up  the  whole  scene^  and 
nothing  could  be  more  extraordinary 
or  spfendid.  Thirty  thousan4  men  iA 
three  columns  were  on  the  surface  of 
the  Rhine ;  the  centre  column  ah^ady 
landed  in  part,  and  keeping  up  a  con- 
tinued and  heavy  fire ;  the  others 
more  slowly  advancing,  in  immense 
masses,  with  glittering  arms  and  wav- 
ing banners,  across  the  Jbroad  expanse 
of  the  noble  river.  The  sounding  of 
trumpets,  the  beating  of  drums,  and 
Uie  repeated  cheerings  of  the  troops, 
filled  up  the  wild  harmony  of  war. 
Carlo  stood  gazing  in  fixed  astonish- 
ment at  the  pomp  of  the  view  ;  he 
saw  for  the  first  time  the  magnificence 
of  soldiership,  and  the  impression  was 
fiill,  overpowering,  and  indescribable. 

But  his  militaiy  coup  d^asil  saw  as 
clearly  that  the  Swabians  were  too 
late,  and  that  they  could  advance  only 
to  be  taken  prisoners.  He  rushed 
back  to  the  column,  and  informed  the 
general  of  what  he  had  seen,  and  his 
opinion.  But  Staringer,  if  he  had 
been  difficult  to  move  in  advance,  was 
still  more  difficult  to  move  in  retreat. 
The  young  aide-de-camp's  remon- 
strances, by  no  means  promoted  by 
his  Hulan  cap  and  cloak,  were 
listened  to,  with  calmness  indeed,  but 
with  the  very  reverse  of  conviction ; 
and  the  three  thousand  Swabians 
marched  without  stop  down  to  the 


shore,  and  began  a  steady  fire  on  the 

boats. 

This  unejroected  resistance  evi- 
dently startled  the  advance  of  the 
enemy;  and  the  head  of  the  huge 
column,  already  within  a  short  dis- 
tance d  the  shore,  hesitated,  and,  after 
a  few  moments,  steered  away  to  find 
another  point  of  landing.  The  Swa- 
bians foUowed;  and  Staringer,  now 
sufficiently  alive  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  peril  in  front,  poshed  rapidly  along 
the  bank.  But  the  quick  ear  of  Se- 
bastian! caught  a  n[K>vement  throu^ 
the  forest,  which  told  him  that  the  sSO 
greater  peril  lay  behind.  The  Swa- 
bian general  turned  fitHn  the  intelli- 
gence contemptuously,  and  hurried  oe. 
Within  fivQ  minutes  from  hs  takiog 
up  his  position,  a  burst  of  fire  on  bon 
his  flanks  taught  him  his  error.  He 
was  now  evidently  undone.  Between 
the  column  on  the  river,  and  the  troops 
in  the  forest,  his  retreat  wsia  utteny 
impossible.  The  German  braveiy 
still  persisted  in  keeping  its  ground^ 
and  the  French  paid  dear  for  their 
success;  but  the  result  was  now  a 
matter  of  calculation.  A  shout  and  a 
charge  brought  the  enemy  into  the 
cent^  of  his  battahons:  and  before 
^he  half  hour  was  over,  the  brigade 
was  utterly  dispersed,  and  Staringer, 
with  his  stafi;  guns,  and  coloms, 
in  the  hands  of  me  invaders.  Carlo 
and  a  few  others  escaped  in  the  gene- 
ral confusion.' 

This  was  rather  a  disastrous  begin- 
ning of  his  services  in  the  Imperial 
Stan ;  but  what  was  to  be  done  ?  JNo. 
thing,  but  ride  ofi*  in  the  morning,  find 
the  Archduke,  state  the  &c^  and 
trust  to  fortune. 

Yet  even  this  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
managed.  In  this  world  a  strong  deter- 
mination and  a  capital  horse  will  go  a 
great  way  towards  their  object ;  but  not 
where  an  army  ofsevent]^thousand  men 
lies  between  them.  Tins  was  the  case 
at  the  present  crisis ;  for  Moreau  had 
landed  with  his  whole  force,  and  the 
French  hussars  were  spurring  round 
every  corner  of  the  country ;  there  was 
no  glory  to  be  got,  and  his  only  ex- 
pedient was  to  bide  in  the  thickets. 
The  day/  never  seemed  to  have  been 
so  long  since  the  Flood ;  the  sun 
seemed  to  linger  in  the  sky  on  par- 
pose  to  betray  him,  and  his  sense 
of  hearing  assumed  a  painful  acute- 
ness,  which  persuaded  him  that  eveiy 
spot  of  the  surest  was  filled  with  pur- 
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saera.  Night,  however,  came  at  last, 
and  with  the  last  gleam  of  evenin?  he 
saw  the  door  of  a  little  inn.  Nothing 
coald  be  more  opportune.  At  other 
times  he  might  have  doubted  the  safety 
of  its  hospitality,  for  nothing  could  be 
more  robber-like  than  its  physiognomy, 
and  nothing  could  be  nearer  the  feet. 
Bat  he  was  dying  witli  fetigue,  hun- 
ger, and  vexation.  In  this  state  he 
would  have  faced  half  the  banditti  of 
the  Black  Forest  naked.  His  sabre 
was  so  much  in  his  fevour,  and,  after 
a  short  and  sulky  interrogatory  of  the 
owner,  he  pushed  his  way  in.  His 
entrance  was  greeted  with  a  general 
scream,  and  a  rush  of  females  into  an 
inner  room. 

They  bad  taken  him  for  one  of  the 
French  marauders,  and  expected  to 
havie  all  their  heads  dismissed  from 
their  shoulders,  for  the  sake  of  their 
ear-rings  and  necklaces.  But  in  their 
retreat  they  bad  left  then*  supper  be. 
hind  them,  and  the  youn^  Hulan  con- 
tented himself  with  sending  an  invita- 
tion to  them  to  return,  and  sat  down. 
This  might  not  be  chivalric,  but  he 
bad  seen  nothing  but  their  backs — the 
supper  was  plainly  before  him  in  all 
its  charms — and,  after  a  twelve  hours' 
&st,  there  could  be  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  back  of  the  Medicean  Venus 
and  a  German  sausage.  His  invitation 
having  been  declined,  he  Imd  accom- 
plished  all  the  requisites  of  ceremonial ; 
and  he  commenced  the  meal  with  an 
appetite  which  might  have  been  envied 
by  many  a  crowned  head.  But  it 
was  occasionally  varied  by  the  half: 
opening  of  the  chamber  door,  and  the 
eiance  of  a  peeping  visage^  apparently 
Snrthe  purpose  of  discovenng  whether 
he  were  a  human  bemff  or  a  cannibal. 
At  length  the  door  fully  opened,  and 
a  lady,  attended'bv  two  female  domes- 
tics, advanced,  thanked  him  for  his 
civility,  and  begged  to  know  whether 
the  frenoh  were  approaching  m  that 
direction.  Carlo  started  by  instinct 
on  his  feet,  and  gazed  at  her  in  si- 
lencd.  The  lady  repeated  her  ques. 
tion ;  but  he  was  s^ll-bound,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  he  got  out  a 
few  words.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed 
that  a  hero  of  eighteen,  the  son  of  a 
colonel,  and  an.  Italian,  had  not  medi. 
tated  something  on  the  subject  of  fe- 
male graces  berore  ;  or  that  any  man, 
passing'!  his  vacations  in  the  Austrian 
metro^is,  had  not  seen  some  strikinjg 
spectmena  of  the  sex.    But  in  all  his 


studies  of  that  order,  Carlo  felt  that 
he  had  never  seen  anything  like  the 
fece  and  form  that  there  stood,  evi- 
dently amused  by  his  perplexity. 
The  lady  seemed  just  beyond  girl- 
hood, and  just  between  the  vivacity  of 
the  French  and  the  seriousness  of  the 
German  Countenance.  Her  features 
were  fine,  her  eyes  brilliant,  and  the 
physiognomy  noble  ;  but  there  was  an 
expression  in  that  physiognomy,  so 
singularly  touching  and  sweet,  that  it' 
took  hid  soul  by  surprise.  He  felt  it 
like  a  flash  of  electricity,  and  felt  that 
ihert  stood  the  arbiter  of  his  fele. 
When  he  recovered  his  self-possession, 
he  explained  the  circumstances  of  his 
being  there,  in  a  few  words,  to  which 
the  beautiful  girl  listened  with  increas- 
ing attentk>n ;  a  short  dialogue  explain- 
eaeverj^ing  on  both  sides,  and  they 
sat  down  at  table  together ;  the  domes- 
tics, to  their  great  joy,  coming  from 
their  retreat  and  atlendinc.  The  lady 
divulged  her  name,  Carolina  Cobent- 
zel.  She  was  returning  from  a  visit  to 
some  relations  on  the  French  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  when  the  march  of  the 
enemy  took  place.  She  had  reached 
the  German  side  of  the  river  but  that 
morning,  a  few  hours  before  the  pas- 
sage ^  the  French.  She  had  fled 
in  mfintte  terror  ftom  the  scene,  and 
was  in  hopes  of  escaping  it  altogether ; 
when  the  bight  of  some  hussars  m  pur- 
suit made  tne  postillions  turn  into  the 
forest,  where  night,  if  it  stopped  the 
pursuit,  had  stop^  her  equipage  also. 
The  conversation  grew  animated.. 
It  was  some  months  sihce  Carlo  had 
seen  the  face  of  woman,  beyond  those 
rather  unfinished  specimens  which  fol- 
low regiments.  His  natural  spirits  re-> 
turned  as  if  by  enchantment ;  yet  what 
enchantment  is  ecjual  to  that  of  grace, 
spirit,  and  beauty,  m  one  ?  A  new  soul 
seemed  to  have  entered  into  the  Hulan ; 
who,  however,  had  now  summoned 
courage  to  tell  his  fair  guest  that  he 
was  the  Hulan  no  longer,  but  a  chosen 
member  of  the  stafrof  the  favourite 
general  of  Germany.  He  forgot  the 
time  in  the  spell-like  delight  of  the 
hour;  he  poured  out  all  the  glowing 
thoughts,  wild  fantasies,  and  eloquent 
picturings  of  the  past  and  the  future, 
that  swept  before  bis  Italian  imagina- 
tion  like  a  dream  of  Elysium.  The 
lady  listened  and  I^ooked  with  grow- 
ing astonishment ;  listened  with  fasci- 
nated ear,  and  looked  with  full,  deep, 
imconscious  gaze.    Carlo  had  inherit- 
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ed  the  features  of  his  father's  country ; 
and  their  expression,  lighted  up  by  the 
ardour  of  his  feelings,  was  brilliant. 
He  seemed  as  if  he  could  have  poured 
out  bis  fervours  of  poetry  and  passiou 
for  ever.  The  lady's  lovely  counte- 
nance,  filled  with  emotion  as  rich  and 
rapid  as  his  own,  looked  on  him,  as  if 
she  had  found,  for  the  first  time,  a 
being  by  whom  her  heart  could  be  un- 
derstood, or  whom  it  could  under- 
stand. 

But  a^ftudden  whisper  of  one  of  the 
domestics  to  her  fellow,  in  which  the 
name  of  Cavinski  transpired,  dissolved 
the  charm  at  ortce.  It  was  evident 
that  nothing  coula  be  more  startling 
to  the  lady's  recollections.  The  coun- 
tenance was  instantly  pale  as  death, 
the  lips  quivered ;  and,  with  an 
efibrt,  she  rose  from  the  table  and, 
half- fainting,  withdrew  to  her  cham- 
ber. 

Carlo's  curiosity  was  too  stronjgly 
excited,  to  suffer  thcr  domestic  to  with- 
draw with  her,  until  he  had  ascertain- 
ed the  cause  of  the  change.  A  couple 
of  florins  untied  her  tongue.  •*  Her 
mistress,  the  daughter  of  a  general  offi- 
cer in  the  Austrian  service,  was  return- 
ing,  for  the  express  purpose  of  being 
married  to  the  Count  Cavinski,  a 
Hungarian  of  immense  estates^and  one 
of  the  Imperial  chamberlains." 

•<  Does  she  love  him  1 — can  she  love 
him  ? — is  it  postilde  that  she  can  love 
him  V*  were  the  breathless  questions  of 
the  ardent  Carlo. 

The  femmede.ehambre  auswered 
with  a  smile  worthy  of  the  boudoir  of 
a  prima  donna — "The  count  gives 
charming  presents,  and  they  say  has 
three  palaces  ;  and  all  the  ladies  of  the 
Court  are  dying  for  love  <^  him— or 
them." 

The  reason  was  mianswerable,  and 
a  couple  of  florins  more,  the  last  re- 
lics of  his  month's  pay,  showed  that 
the  Hulan  could  give  still  more  muni- 
ficently than  the  count — ^for  he  gave 
all. 

But  there  was  no  time  now  for  de. 
liberation.  The  door  of  the  hut 
opened  ;  and  ihe  half-savkge  owner 
mshed  in,  crying  that  the  hussars 
were  already  huntmg  the  next  copse, 
and  would  be  among  them  next 
minute.  The  news  was  sufficiently 
alarming ;  the  lady  was  brought 
from  her  chamber ;  the  horses  were 
hastily  put  to;  the  postillions,  tired, 
sleepy,  and  much  ^  beknused  in  beer," 


dragged  their  jackboots  over  the  sad- 
dles of  their  weary  animals  ;  and  at 
length  the  Hulan  bad  the  honour  of 
handinff  the  £ur  fugitive  into  her 
britchska. 

Here  was  an  end  of  every  thing — 
adventure,  love,  speculations  vnld, 
wandering,  and  wonderful.  Cado 
felt  that  his  world  was  finished  ;  and 
he  wished  himself  shot  on  the  earliest 
opportunity.  ^Life  or  death  being 
now  equally  uidiflerent  to  bioi,  he 
mounted  hli^  horse,  aod  slowly  pur. 
sued  his,  way  in  the  direction  which 
the  armv  was  supposed  to  have  taken. 

But  this  night  was  still  to  he  a  me. 
mbrable  one  in  his  history*  The 
sound  of  the  carriago-wheels  was  just 
dying  on  his  ears,  when  the  saUop- 
ing  df  cavalry  and  the  firing  of  their 
pistols,  showed  him  that  they  had 
been  overtaken.  His  indiflereoce 
ab'andoned  him  at  once ;  he  poshed 
his  charger  throuffh  brambles  enough 
to  have  stopped  an  elephant;  hot 
what  can  stop  a  young  hero,  and  that 
hero  desperately  in  love  with  the 
most  >eautiful  creature  within  a 
thousand  leagues  square,  and  that  most 
heautiful  creature  in  the  hands  of 
gentlemen  of  the  road«  who  under- 
stand the  art  of  fleecing  like  the 
French  light  troo|M  1  By  dint  of 
fiirious  exertion  be  contrived  towock 
his  way  through  this  Grerman  jungle, 
and  at  length  bad  a  &ir  viewt  though 
throivb  a  wall  of  hruahwood,  im- 
passable  to  anytbmg  hut  a  wdf 
or  a  hound.  The  proceedings  of 
the  plunderers  were  systematic.  They 
were  three,  evidently  stragglers^  who 
had  slipped  away  on  a  private  ex- 
pedition. One  was  standing,  torch 
m  hand,  at  the  homes'  beads ;  another 
was  regularly  handing  the  traveilinf 
valises  out  of  the  carnage ;  whilst  the 
third,  also  dismounted,  was  keeping 
guard  over  the  lady  and  servants. 
Finding  that  he  could  not  force  his 
way  to  the  spot,  Carlo  fired  his  pistol 
at  the  fellow  in  chaige  of  the  postiL 
lions.  The  shot  told  on  the  torch-arm, 
which  instantly  fell  by  its  owners 
side;  that  owner  himself  followiog  his 
torch  headforemost  to  the  turf.  His 
companions  instantly  sprang  on  their 
horses,  drew  their  sabres,  and  prepared 
for  battle.  It  was  now  that  Cario  felt 
the  good  fortune  that  often  comes 
from  our  not  being  able  to  do  all  that 
we  wish  at  once.  If  he  had  hunt 
through  the   thicket,  he  must  have 
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been  exposed  to  three  enemies  at  once^ 
But,  whether  a  solitary  Hulan,  or  the 
wbole  cavalry  of  Aoatria,  were  behind 
the  hedge,  was  now  a  matter  unknown 
to  the  robbers.  Carlo  now  fired  again, 
and  with  the  good  luck  of*  perforating 
the  boot  of  the  rider  nearest  to  him, 
and  lod^'ng  the  ball  in  his  calf.  A 
thoosand  sacres  followed  the  shot, 
and  made  the  wood  resound.  Only 
one  antagonist  now  remained,  and 
him  Carlo  resolved  to  sacrifice  in  the 
presence  of  the  lady,  who  stood  in 
evident  horror  leaning  against  a  tree. 
By  trjring  a  circuitous  path,  he  at 
length  found  his  way;  within  sabre's 
length  of  the  remaining  ^underer. 
The  aflEair  was  brief.  The  first 
scratch  of  the  sabre  sent  the  French. 
roan  to  the  right  about;  and  the  field, 
with  all  its  prizes — the  britcbska,  the 
trunks,  the  waiting-maids,  and  the 
lovely  Carolina  Cobentzel  herself, 
were  his  by  right  of  victory ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  two  ruffians  who  lay 
alternately  groaning  and  swearing  on 
the  ground. 

The  gratitude  of  the  fair  captive 
was  indescribable,  and  her  request, 
nay,  her  entreaties,  that  Carlo  would 
accent  some  acknowledgment — purse, 
jewen,  even  a  ring,  were  all  but  resist- 
less, yet  he  resisted  them.  His  dejec- 
tion returned  heavier  still ;  nay,  when 
the  first  anxiety  of  the  crisis  was  over, 
he  evidently  would  have  thanked  her 
fbr  hanging  him  on  the  spot. 

But  those  were  not  times  foi*  travel- 
lers to  stand  talking  sentiment  in  a 
forest  at  twelve  at  ni^ht  The  britcb- 
ska was  reloaded,  the  fiigitives  were 
handednn,and  the  postilfions  remount- 
ed. Carlo  saw  the  proceeding,  as  if  his 
eyes  looked  their  last  of  this  world ;  but 
the  lovely  Carolina  did  not  choose  to 
part  with  him  quite  so  silently. 

••  If  you  will  accept  nothing  else,** 
said  she,  in  a  silvery  tone,  <^  accept  niv 
address.  General  Count  Cobentzel  will 
be  happy  to  see  you,  and  serve  you  at 
Vienna.** 

Carlo's  pale  bps  then  burst  their  si- 
lence. "  Is  it  true  that  you  are— affi- 
anced t" 

Carolina  grew  pale  in  her  turn,  and 
said  nothing. 

**  But  one  word — if  you  would  not 
see  me  the  most  miserable  of  human 
bein^"  exclaimed  the  impassioned 
flddier. 

*«  How  can  it  mterest  you !"  timid- 
ly said  the  lady.  «  We  have  seen  each 
4B* 


other  for  the  first  time,  let  it  not  be 
the  last.  You  have  rendered  me  a 
great  service/' — she  paused — "  my  fa- 
mily will  be  happy  to  receive  you," 
sighed,  rather  thaji  said,  the  half.£uut- 
ing  beauty. 

.  "  But  are  you  about  to  be  married  V* 
wildly  exclaimed  the  enthusiast,  with 
every  fibre  convulsed  with  despair. 

Carolina  clasped  her  hands,  and  sank 
back  on  the  seat  of  the  carriage.  In 
another  moment  it  was  gone. 

In  two  hours  after,  a  wandering 
woodcutter  found  Sebastiani  lying  on 
the  ground,  on  the  same  spot,  in  a  pa- 
roxysm of  fever,  raving  against  kings, 
queens,  and  beautifiu  women;  out- 
rsigepus  against  nature,  for  not  bring- 
ing him  into  the  world  a  fieki-marsiisl; 
and  giving  orders  to  an  army  of  a 
hundred  thousand  Hulans,  to  ride  over 
Europe,  storm  Constantinople,  take 
the  Grand  Siguier  by  the  beard  ;  and 
make  a  present  of  the  East  to  the  most 
brilliant  pair  of  black  eyes,  and  most 
exquisite  pair  of  coral,  lips,  among  all 
the  CaroUnas  or  Cleopatras  that  ever 
existed. 

On  his  recoveiy  fi*om  this  delirium, 
he  found  himself  lying  in  the  wood- 
cutter's hovel,  feeble,  emaciated,  and 
sick  of  every  thing  human— war,  wo- 
man, and  the  world.  He  made  the 
further  discoveries,  that  three  weeks 
had  elapsed  in  this  condition,  and  that 
he  had  lost  his  time,  his  horse,  andlus 
honour. 

But  the  war  still  raged  ^  the  wretch- 
ed wounded  and  fugitives  who  passed 
daily  through  the  forest,  making  the 
best  of  their  way  home,  spread  rumouTQ 
enough  to  have  filled  the  Allgemeine 
Zeiiufig  with  wonders,  and  all  of  them 
probabl^r  as  fedthful  as  the  usual  con- 
tents of  that  inventive  journal.  The 
army  of  the  Archduke  was  to-day  an- 
nihilated, and  to-morrow  in  the  act 
of  annihilating  the  French.  The  Arch- 
duke's dead  body  was  to-day  found  on 
the  field  of  battle,  carried  to  Vienna, 
and  buried  with  imperial  honours;  and 
the  day  after,  the  Archduke  was  wreak- 
ing vengeance  on  Moreau  or  Jourdan, 
dnvin^  every  thing  before  him,  and 
marchmg  over  the  Mies  of  the  French 
demi-brigades  straight,  to  the  Rhine. 
Carlo  felt  the  spint  of  his  profes- 
sion revive  within  him,  and  was  no 
sooner  able  to  set  his  foot  on  the  ground, 
than  he  resolved  to  jcHn  the  army. 
Guided  by  the  honest  woodcutter,  he 
wound  his  way  through  the  obliqoitiee 
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of  tlie  forest,  and  at  length  reached  the 
open  country,  where  nis  conductor, 
fearful  of  fiEiUing  into  the  hands  of  some 
of  the  stragghnff  troops,  left  him  and 
he  must  make  his  march  alone,  like  a 
knight  of  the  dajrs  of  chivalry.  Let 
what  will  be  said  of  heroism,  it  is  a 
mixed  sensation;  and  the  epaulet, 
embroidery,  and  plume,  make  a  part  of 
it  There  is  a  prodigious  difference 
between  the  feeling  of  caracolling  on  a 
hounding  charger,  all  clinquant  with 
housings,  shell  Dridles,  and  Hungarian 
nets;  and  trudging  over  the  ground 
alone  and  on  foot  There  is  no  less 
di^rence  between  the  showy  uni- 
form, the  clanking  sabre,  and  the  dash, 
ing  shako,  and  the  peasant  doak,  the 
stick,  and  the  hat  of  a  woodcutter; 
for  to  his  entertainer  the  unlucky  Carlo 
was  indebted  for  his  present  wardrohe. 
The  Frencb  hussars,  whom  he  had 

£  laced  hor$  de  combat^  not  having 
een  placed  beyond  the  faculty,  or  still 
less  the  inclination  for  piOage,  bad  evi- 
dently availed  themselves  of  their  op- 
portunity ;  and  when  they  found  him, 
like  Don  Quixote  in  the  desert,  per- 
forming his  evolutions  of  despair,  they 
had  speedily  redu(ied  the  romancer  to 
the  condition  of  romance. 

He  at  lenjBfth  reached  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Black  Forest,  once  the 
dread  of  Roman  and  the  fortress  of 
Teutonic  valour— in  those  days  a  migh- 
ty mass  of  primeval  wood,  covering  the 
map  of  Germany,  either  by  itself  or  its 
dfishoots,  and  memorable  for  being  a 
nine-days'  journey.  In  later  times, 
the  axe  has  made  terrible  havoc,  ana 
republicanfzed  the  monarchs  of  the 
forest ;  exercising  the  levelhng  principle 
OD  the  largest  scale,  and  in  some  huge 
pbces  converting  that  into  com  land, 
hatted  by  thousands  of  strong-lhnbed 
and  broad-faced  hewers  of  wood  and 
(frawers  of  water,  which  once  supplied 
its  feast  of  acorns  to  those  free  ran. 
gers  of  the  wild,  by  which  man  was 
made  to  he  eaten — the  bear,  the  wolft 
and  the  wild  hound.  The  forest  is  now 
still  more  cruelly  curtailed  to  the  range 
of  low,  yet  difficult  and  rockv,  hiBs 
which  spread  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Neckar,  and  form  the  first  line  of 
natural  fortifications  hetween  the  fiery 
restlessness  of  the  Frenchman  and  the 
sturdy  resistance  of  the  solid  serf  of  old 
Teutchsland.  On  emeiging  fix)m  those 
iresh  and  dewy  though  sullen  shades, 
the  aspect  of  the  coontry,  before  and 
beneath  him,  struck  his  eye  as  one  of 


the  most  cheerless. that  van  or  nature 
could  have  joined  to  form ;— all  was 
lifeless  as  lar  as  the  glance .  could 
sweep,  the  only  mark  of  man  bein^  in 
the  ruins  of  some  hamlet;  the  cuttmg 
down  of  some  grove,  or  the  fragments 
of  some  village  mill,  on  its  little  eleva- 
tion, hanging  in  the  wind,  and  in  vari- 
ous  instances  still  smoking.  Laive 
heaps  of  ashes  were  in  general  the  omy 
traces  of  where  human  habitations  had 
stood ;  and  ffleams  of  bones  in  heaps, 
just  touched  by  the  light  of  moroinf, 
showed  where  its  masteni  had  mioglM 
their  remains  with  those  of  the  soldieiy 
on  both  sides.  It  was  evident  that  tba 
plain  had  been  the  site  of  a  series  of 
long  and  hardly  contested  struggles 
between  the  French  and  German 
armies.  And  where  were  they  now  ? 
What  had  been  the  use  of  those 
struggles  1  What  was  left  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  gallant  Uvea,  but  the  scene 
of  early  and  promiscuous  mortaUty — 
the  desert  plain,  the  ruined  village,  and 
the  voice  and  labours  of  man  eq^iaUy 
extinguished  ;  and  all  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  general,  loaded  with 
stars  and  strings,  more  stars  and  stringa; 
and  filling  a  gazette  with  bombast  to 
amuse  the  mob  of  Parisian  idlers,  as 
they  sipped  their  coffee  in.  the  Palak 
Royal. 

A  few  days  more  brought  him  within 
reach  of  the  armies,  and  he  was  mak- 
ing the  attempt  to  pass  round  the 
flank  of  the  French,  and  thos  reach  the 
Archduke ;  wfaen»  to  his  infinite  joy, 
he  saw  some  troopers  of  his  own  regi. 
ment  taking  up  a  position.  It  was  in  a 
little  grove,  withm  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  the  spot  where  he  stood.  He  ran 
to  them,  was  received  with  great  ac- 
clamations, and  felt  the  hero  flaming  in 
him  again, .  Intelligence  of  all  kmds 
now  flowed  in\  upon  him.  There  had 
been  a  great  deal  of  desperate  fighting; 
which  the  gallant  Hulans  asserted, 
however,  to  be  all  in  fieLVOur  of  the 
Archduke.  After  having  retired  a  little 
before  Moreau,  which,  they  declared, 
was  merely  to  lay  a  trap  for  the 
l^enchman's  vanity,  and  crush  him  in 
tlie  heart  of  the  mountains,  he  had 
turned  upon  Jourdan,  and  was  now 
beating  the  boaster  league  by  league 
back  to.  the  Rhine.  When  be  had 
finished  him  and  his,  as  a  hotme 
louche  he  was  to  turn  back  and  swal- 
low Moreau  and  his  braggadodos 
for  dinner.  On  what  the  Archdoke 
was  to    sup,    after   Mbsm   abundant 
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meak,  the  Hnlans  coakl  only  cpiyec- 
tiire,  but  the  future  was  lai^ 

Towards  eveniug  a  distant  and 
brokeu  cannonade  showed  that  an 
a£&ir  was  taking  place,  and  that 
movements  were  making  by  the  ar- 
mies. The  night  was  moonless  but 
clear,  and  the  height  on  which  the 
Hulans  were  postea,  gave  them  an 
uninterrupted  view  across  a  plain  of 
several  leases'  breadth  to  a  chain  of 
gentle  acchvities  in  front.  By  ^e^^eesi 
Uiose  hills  began  to  be  dotted  with 
fires,  and  it  was  evident  that  a  strong 
body  of  troops  were  preparing  to  bi^ 
Touac.  With  everv  hour  there  were 
new  arrivals  of  columns ;  and  in  the 
stilbess  of  the  night,  the  sounds  of  the 
waggons,  the  ratuing  of  the  guns  over 
the  rocky  ground,  and  even  the  cla- 
mours ofthe  troops,  were  distinctly  au- 
dible. Still,  the  question,  to  which  army 
they  belonged,  was  unanswered ;  and 
Carlo,  eager  a3  usual  for  distinction, 
claimed,  on  the  ground  of  his  being 
an  aide-de-camp,  the  ri^ht  to  take  out 
a  fi9W  cavaby  to  reconnoitre.  The  cap- 
tain, an  honest  soldier,  bu(  who  loved 
his  pipe  at  least  as  well  as  his  spur,  was 
not  unwilling  to  settle  his  doubts  upon 
the  easiest  terms  ;  and  Sebastiani  gal- 
loped off  with  hal£>a-dozen  of  his  com- 
rades, loaded  with  *«mo6t  particular 
orders"  not  to  commit  themselves,  not 
to  make  any  false  step  by  getlinff  too 
near,  and,  above  all,  to  come  oack 
with  their  intelligence  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

All  this  was  prudent  in  the  captain. 
Bnt  prudent  maxims  ought  to  be  put 
into  prudent  hands,  and  not  into  the 
keeping  of  warriors  of  eighteen,  full  of 
fire  and  full  o^  contempt  for  all  precau- 
tion, eager  to  see  whatever  was  goipg 
on,  and  disposed  to  forget  captains 
and  commands,  and  all  the  earth  be. 
side,  the  moment  they  heacd  the  first 
cannon-shot.  Within  the  half-hour, 
Carlo  had  completed  all  the  original 
objects  of  his  mission— "had  reached 
the  verge  of  the  bivouac — ^had  rode 
between  a  couple  of  its  advanced 
posts — had  heanl  with  his  own  ears 
the  troops  conversing  in  French ;  and, 
that  his  captain  might  have  simi. 
lar  evidence,  had  dispatched  a  stray 
suttler,  a  drunken  grenadier,  and 
a  sleeping  sentinel,  mudiet  and  all* 
and  severally  bound  hand  and  foot  on 
the  croups  of  three  Hulan  horses,  to 
hu  (^cer.  bnt  with  three  capitally 
mounted  comrades,  all  eager  for  ao- 


ventwe;  with  the  battaHontf  and  squa- 
drons of  a  brilliant  French  army  oonu 
ing  up  successively  into  the  sunshine, 
aiui  glittering  like  phalanxes  of  fire ; 
and.  above  aU,  with  the  strof^est  pos- 
sible chance  of  seeing  a  pitc^  battle 
for  the  first  time  in  Im  life— *to  ride 
back  as  he  came  seemed  the  most  pro- 
voking course  imaginable.  Sitting  on 
his  cluLTger,  he  held  a  council  of  war 
like  a  field-marshal;  and  the  unani- 
mous opinion  being  that  to  return  was 
absurd,  without  having  something  to 
teU,  they  resolved  to  see  whatever  was 
to  be  seen. 

They  were  not  kept  lon^  m  su^ienae. 
The  army,  on  whose  skirts  they  now 
hung,  was  in  the  act  of  eftcting  its 
retreat  from  the  Archduke ;  who,  by  a 
series  of  brilliant  manoBUvres,  had  re- 
pelled its  invasion,  forced  it  to  throw 
Itself  into  the  difficult  mountains  which 
border  the  river  Maine,  and  was  now 
pressing  forward  to  destroy  or  drive  it 
into  France. 

All  the  world  knows,  that  the  two 
things  ip  the  world  least  hke  each  other, 
are  a  battle  and  a  review ;  and  Carlo, 
who  had  hitherto  witnessed  nothing 
more  substantial  than  the  parades  of 
the  garrison  of  Ratisbon,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  his  single  night's  experience 
at  the  passage  of  the  Rhine,  was  all 
astonishment  at  the  r^ggednessf  the 
rushinj?,  and  the  desperate  disorder  of 
the  fifty  thousand  gallant  republicans 
who  were  pouring  back  through  the 
defiles  of  this  singularly  broken  and 
now  wasted  country.  Vet,  when  the 
French  began  to  take  up  theur  position, 
nothing  conld  be  more  magnincent  to 
the  eye  of  the  young  soldier.  The  in- 
dividual destitution  of  the  troops  ceased 
to  bo  visible,  when  they  were  once 
more  massed  in  their  columns ;  and  be 
longed  for  the  first  sound  of  the  cannon 
whieh  was  to  put  them  in  action,  with 
a  feeling  which  he  could  compare  to 
nothing  out  the  eagerness  tp  see  the 
curtain  rise  on  some  great  theatric 
spectacle.  The  features  of  the  mo- 
ment aided  the  conception.  From  the 
sumo^t  of  the  mountain  range  to  the 
plain,  all  was  open  to  the  bJaze  of  a 
summer  sun,  and  every  spot  which  was 
not  covered  with  forest  was  covered 
with  human  beings. 

The  French  had  no  socmer  taken  up 
their  ground  than  they  had  begun  to 
prepare  their  meal,  in  which  the  ge- 
nius of  the  nation  of  oooks  makes  them 
mere  e^>«rt  than  any  other  campaign- 
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era  on  the  globe.  Clouds  of  smoke 
rose  in  all  quarters;  the  noise  and 
laughter  of  busy  multitudes  filled  the 
air ;  and,  but  when  a  change  of  posi- 
tion threw  their  helmets  and  muskets 
into  the  flash  of  the  sunshine,  or  the 
galloping  of  a  park  of  artillery  thun- 
dered among  the  [urecipitous  roads,  all 
looked  like  an  immense  foir. 

It  was  now  noon,  and  still  no  symp- 
tom of  battle  appeared.  Carlo  alighted, 
to  lead  his  horse  deeper  into  the  forest, 
and,  with  some  (displeasure  at  the  tar. 
diness  of  war,  prepared  to  return  to  his 
captain.  But  a  sound  of  hoofs  suddenly 
struck  his  ear.  He  threw  his  men 
into  the  copse,  and  awaited  the  event. 
A  small  party  of  French  dragoons,  with 
an  officer,  forcing  their  way  through 
the  thicket,  soon  showed  them- 
selves. Carlo  fired  his  carbine  at 
them ;  his  example  was  followed  by 
his  men ;  the  officer's  horse  wAs  wonnd- 
ed,  and  brought  him  to  the  ground ; 
the  draffooos,  probably  thinking  that 
they  had  ^len  into  the  hands  of  some 
strong  patrd,  wheeled  about,  and  the 
officer  remained,  unable  to  rise,  and  a 
prisoner.  Carlo's  refusing  to  take  his 
watch  and  purse,  a  remarkably  un- 
usual instance  in  campaigning,  put  the 
Frenchman  into  good  spirits  again ; 
and  in  five  minutes  Hfter  his  capture, 
he  talked  away^  as  if  the  Hulans  and 
be  had  been  mends  for  the  last  half 
century. 

*(Who  commands?"  was  the  first 
question  of  the  captors. 

•*  Oh !  Jourdan  of  cooree.  He  has 
been  lookmg  for  the  Archduke  as  far 
as  the  Danube,  and,  not  finding  him 
there,  has  brought  back  the  army,  in. 
order  to  see  whether  he  will  fight  on 
any  terms.  Pray,  gentlemen,"  add- 
ed the  prisoner,  with  the  true  smile 
of  a  Frenchman,  **  can  any  of  yon 
tell  me  where  the  Archduke  is?  If 
you  wish  to  earn  fifty  louis,  you 
will  have  only  to  ride  to  the  field- 
marshal  with  the  intelligence,  and 
say  that  Colonel  Vancourt  sent 
you." 

^No,  colonel,  we  should  rather 
take  care  of  you,  and  have  to  brmg 
back  the  news  of  jom  field.mar- 
shal's  being  soundly  bcMiten ;  as  he  will 
be,  if  he  waits  where  he  is  till  night, 
fill." 

<•  Soundly  beaten!  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Whv,  he  has  twelve  demi-brigadee  that 
would  walk  over  Germany." 

^*  Ay,  if  they  were  let  atone.  Bat 
why  are  they  retreating  now  V* 


«  Merely  to  draw  on  yonr  general 
If  be  fights,  he  must  be  annihilated ; 
if  he  does  not,  he  must  be  disgraced. 
In  either  case,  France  triumphs ;  we 
shall  have  a  general  peace  and  the 
Republic  will  be  the  mistress  of  Eu- 
rope ! — •  9a  ira  !* " 

The  Frenchman,  in  the  exhilaratioB 
of  the  prospect,  gave  them  a  stanza  of 
the  air,  as  if  he  were  sitting  in  a  cafe, 
or  a  club  of  the  sons  of  liberty  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  graces. 

Carlo  felt  the  honour  of  his  ccfontiy 
getting  the  better  of  his  politeness, 
and  was  about  to  make  an  angry  an- 
swer,  when  a  roar  of  cannon  pealed 
round  the  mountain.  The  battle  had 
evidently  begun,  and  the  party  han- 
tened  to  a  height  from  which  the 
whole  scene  of  commotion  lay  beneath 
the  eye.  The  French  stood  in  order 
of  battle  on  the  ridge  of  the  hills,  with 
cavalry  posted  in  the  intervals  of  the 
columns,  and  their  artillery  thrown 
in  front  of  the  line,  to  pour  down  a 
plunging  ^re  on  the  Austrians  as  they 
ascended  the  gorges,  f^he  fog,  which 
had  hitherto  covered  all  the  lower  de- 
clivities and  the  plain  stretching  to  the 
river,  was  now  gradually  clearing  dtS, 
and  at  every  movement  the  Arch- 
duke's force  was  developing  itself  on 
a  larger  scale  through  the  dowd.  It 
actually  looked  as  if  the  battalions 
and  squadrons  were  starting  up  from 
the  soil.  The  colonel's  spirits  pal- 
pably sank  with  every  new  develop- 
ment. 

•'  What !  more  battalions,  more 
masses  !"  he  continually  ezchiimed. 
••  Jourdan  ought  to  have  known  the 
force  against  him,  before  he  halted 
to  fight.  More  troc^  still !  he 
will  have  the  whole  German  army  upon 
his  hands.  Look  there— that  sacre 
movement  will  bring  the  enemy  on 
his  flank,  and  he  does  not  see  it,  or  if 
he  did,  he  has  not  a  single  soldier  to 
spare."  Tlie  Colonel  now  ajttempted 
the  gentler  arts,  and  tried  the  offer  of 
a  large  sum,  to  purchase  the  power  of 
carrying  his  knowledge  of  this  im- 
portant manceuvre  to  his  general.  But 
the  attempt  only  increased  Carlo's  vi. 
gilance,  and  produced  a  search  of  the 
unlucky  colonel's  person  in  return, 
which  elicited  a  small  case  of  de- 
spatches. The  battle  now  raged ;  the 
Archduke,  apparently  to  mask  the 
flank  attack,  moved  several  strong 
columns  dfrectly  to  the  front,  and  the 
firing  grew  tremendous.  The  cdonel's 
emotioDS  had  all  the  characteriatic 
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▼ivacity  of  his  natioD.    He  writhed, 
exclaimed,  sacre-d^  and  danced,  with 
every  change  of  the  fight.    •♦  There," 
he  cried,  ««sothe  thirty-fifth,  the  finest 
demi-brigade  in  France.  The  Austrians 
might  as  well  8hali;e  a  rock.   There  go 
Lenioilie'B   six-poonders ;   capital !  — 
they  have  broken  ppthe  cdmnn.    Bat 
who  mrethoee  forming  to  charffel  Aye: 
MiJbaiid's   dragoons!     Nothing   can 
withstand  them.    Bravo !  They  are  in 
the  midst  of  the  Austrians  t  all  is  a 
mH^,    Grenier  follows  them  with  the 
lifffat  infiantry— the  enemy  are  turning 
droady — Joordan  wfll  march  to  the 
Oasobe.''    A  Frenchman's  ideas  al. 
ways  lH«ak  oat  in  words,  and  the  cole- 
n^'s  interest  in  this  great  and  formida- 
Ue  scene  let  loose  all  his  volabiHty. 
But  a  roar  now  rose  ob  the  flank,  and 
the  heads  of  the  Aostrian  columns  were 
nen  rapidly  fbremff  their  way  down 
te  defites  on  the  left  of  the  French. 
The  flow  of  his  ideas  now  nm  just  as 
x^pidiy  kr  the  opposite  direction.    He 
W9M  mi  dSseaipwr,   «« All  is  lost !"  ex- 
claimed the  eoleiiel ;  Joordan  is  a  mad- 
■nn.    This  is  only  a  new  speeiaien  of 
Ae  ib%  which  prseipitated  him  into 
Gsmany,  and  dbrove  him  back,  with 
tiM  kt^of  half  bis  army,  through  the 
vpoM  roads  and  werit  eoontiy  that 
0fer  broke  up  an  anny.  Bacrt!  where 
is  Ney  bowI— he  saved  us  already, 
and  it  cost  hhn  a  week's  desperate 
wwk  to  do  it.    But  there— he  is  ad- 
vancing at  the  head  of  the  couassiers ; 
Onmd  BabrwTt  the  enemv  wavers— 
bepuTBuestbemofftbeield.  Didblel 
where  did  that  >  maas  of  cavalry  come 
fromi    Ney  is  enveloped  agaro— his 
madrons  are  tHroken  to  ^^^ents. 
Nothing  can  save  him-^nothmj^  can 
eave  the  army.   Unless  Jourdan  is  kill* 
6d  in  the  JSeld,  he  wiU  ftU  by  the  gml. 
ktine.    France  is  undone ! " 

The  aspect  of  the  field  by  this  time 
t^  accounted  for  the  cdod^Ps  despah*. 
The  Archdiice  had  completely  turned 
the  French  army ;  and  while  a  succes- 
skiQ  of  vigorous  atta<^  in  front,  by 


Starray  and  Wertensleben,  mowed 
down  the  battalions  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  Kray,  at  the  bead  of  the  Hunga- 
rian grenadiers,  continued  to  press  on* 
pouring  showers  of  musketry  and  grape 
on  the  shattered  line.  Evening  was 
not  for  off;  and  the  only  hope  of  escape 
lay  in  their  being  able  to  resist  until 
nightfall.  They  miffht  then  continue 
their  march,  and,  by  fortifying  the 
passes  of  the  last  hills  bordering  on  the 
Khine,  accomplish  the  object  of  stop- 
ping the  pursuit  for  a  while.  ^  The 
French  brigades  now  concentrated 
themselves  round  their  general;  the 
plain  and  the  river  being  wholly  aban- 
doned, with  vast  quantities  of  ammuni- 
tion, and  neariy  all  their  guns  and  bag- 
.  On  the  summit  of  the  range 
still  kept  up  a  determii^ed  resist- 
ance ;  but  all  the  purposes  of  the  gal- 
lant Archduke  being  completed  for  the 
time,  the  firing  at  length  died  away  on 
all  sides. 

Cark>  now  thought  of  his  captain. 
But  where  was  he  to  find  him  1  Every 
tiling  had  been  changed  by  the  event 
of  thd  day.  Besides,  he  now  had  the 
charee  of  an  important  prisoner.  Thp 
concrasion  was,  that  uie  Archduke's 
head- quarters  must  now  be  his  only 
point  of  direction.  He  set  out  at  full 
speed ;  by  mak^  a  detour  of  some 
distance,  passed  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  patrds  of  both  armies,  and  at  mid- 
night reached  the  village  where  the 
Archduke  and  his  stafTlud  taken  their 
rest  for  the  night  On  makiqg  bis  re- 
port, his  pris(»ierwas  ordered  To  attend 
the  general.  A  crokc  or  a  commission 
was  m  Carlo's  thoughts,  while  he  awaiU 
ed  the  end  of  the  examination.  At 
length  an  Imperial  aide-de-camp  ma4» 
his  appearance.  Carlo's  heart  beat 
quick :  the  aide-de-camp  simply  deliver- 
ed a  paper  to  the  ofiicer  of  the  guard* 
and  returned.  It  was  an  otder  for 
Cario's  arrest;  aud  within  the  hour  he 
was  on  his  way  to  one  of  the  forest 
fortremes,  the  condemned  ceils  of  the 
Imperial  dommions. 

[To  be  conthmed,] 
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The  conflicting  relations  between 
Great  Britain  ana  Russia,  in  which  the 
double  position  held  by  each  of  those 
powers  in  reference  to  Europe  and  Asia 
has  for  some  time  placed  them,  appear 
to  have  been  brought,  by  the  resulte  of 
our  advance  into  Cabul,  to  the  verge  of 
tn  inevitable  collision.    The  gr^ual 
absorption  of  all  the  Indian  sovereign- 
ties into  the  empire  of  the  Company, 
and  the  predominance  of  Russia  over 
the  whole  of  Northern  Asia,  from  Kam- 
schatka  to  the  Caucasus,  must  sooner 
or  later  have  occasioned  this ;  and  the 
torn  which  the  adroitness  of  Russian 
diplomacy,  since  the  accession  of  the 
reigning  sovereign,  Mohammed  Shah, 
has  given  to  Persian  politics,  has  con- 
tributed to  hasten  the  crisis,  by  con. 
Terting  that  country^  from  a  stubbran 
barrier  to  Russian  encroachment,  into 
a  highway  to  be  securely  traversed  by 
her  troops,  in  prosecution  of  her  ulte- 
rior schemes  of  conquest     tiow  &r 
this  untoward  state  of  afi&iis  might 
have  been  prevented  or  averted  by 
timely  management  on  the  i^rt  of  our 
administration  in  the  EUst,  it  is  not  apt 
jvesent  purpose  to  inquire ;  and  it  is  a 
point  on  which  neither  pamphlets  nor 
parliamentary  debates  teem  to  have 
succeeded  in  throwing  much  light;  but 
the  consequences  speedfly  became  ap- 
parent m  the  famous  siege  of  Herat, 
an  event  which  will  probably  be  here- 
after regarded  as  the  opening  of  a  new 
Dage  in  the  history  of  Central  Asia. 
Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  en- 
terprise, the  rulers  of  British  India 
were  at  last  e^tually  startled  and 
alartned  by  the  danger  to  which  one 
of  the  keys  of  thek  empire  had  been 
exposed ;  ^nd  the  expedition  for  the 
restoration  of  Shah  Shooja  was  plan- 
ned and  undertaken  in  haste,  in  order 
to  strengthen  their  defences  in  the 
north-west,  and  pre-occupy  the  exte- 


rior points  from  which  their  frontisr 
might  have  been  assayed.    Russia  ap. 
pears  at  first  to  have  regarded  this  ad- 
vance on  our  part  as  a  false  step,  both 
in  a  militaiy  and  potitical  view,  which 
miKt  so  speedily  and  inevitably  woric 
out  its  own  discomfiture,  as  to  rdieve 
ber  from  the  necessity  of  accelerating 
the  catastrophe.  The  distance  and  ion. 
practicable  nature  of  the  country  to  be 
attacked,  separated  from  our  own  ter> 
ritories  by  deserts  and  hostile  independ- 
ent tribes;  the  injudicious  redactiooi 
recently  noade  in  our  Indian  aroiT,  op> 
posed  to  the  presumed  eneigy  and  pop. 
ularity  of  the  Barukzye  rulers,  and  the 
vakMir  of  the  Albans,  whom  the  siege 
of  Herat  had  shown  not  to  havedegeo- 
erated  in  this  respect  finom  their  fiiuen 
— all  concurred  to  set  Russia  at  ease 
as  to  the  British  opemtions  west  of  the 
Indus ;  and,  with  the  exceptkn  of  the 
(afterwards  disavowed)  miasiQDoftbs 
unfortunate  Vikovich  to  Cabul,  she  ap- 
pears to  have  .waited  in  traD<uiil  ex- 
pectation for  the  tinie  when  the  destrac- 
tion  of  the  Sepoy  columns  in  the  mooft- 
tain  passes  of  the  A%han  coontiy 
shouM  have  left  the  Anglo-Iadian  gov- 
ernment destitute  of  disposable  troops^ 
and  distraottd  b^  tlie  innmerable  re. 
volts  and  oenspiracies  which  would 
have  exploded  Jfi  all  paits  of  Indis  st 
the  first  tidings  of  reverse  in  Cabid«* 
Even  if  these  anticipations  sboaM  not 
be  verified  in  their  full  extent,  the  dear- 
ly  boui^ht*  experience   of  Circassian 
monntam  wailare  justified  the  assump- 
tion, that  the  eonqsest  of  Afghanistan 
must  occupy  more  thMi  a  single  cam- 
paign. But  all  these  seemingly  well  rea- 
soned calculations  were  overthrown  by 
the  events  of  the  war.    The  A£|;faanB 
recoiled  from  the  encomter  of  the  pro- 
v^rbial  Hcbalt  or  Jock  of  the  Company, 
and  the  bayonets  of  disciplined  troops, 
in  a  panic  from  which  the  gallant 


*  There  must  be  many  still  living  who  remember  the  sensation  produced  by  the 
threatened  invasion  of  India  in  1797,  by  Shah  Zemaun,  the  elder  brother  of  the 
monarch  whom  a  Britinh  army  had  just  restored  to  a  nominal  sovereignty ;  when, 
in  the  words  of  Elphinstone,  **  the  Rohillas  and  Patans  began  to  assemble  fh>m  all 
qnarters  in  arms,  and  every  Mnssahnan,  even  in  the  remotest  regions  of  the  Dek. 
kan,  waited  in  anxk»as  expectation  lor  the  advance  of  the  champion  of  Islam ! " 
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stonn  of  Gba2an*.-gave  th^n  no  tirae 
to  recover ;  and  the  blow  thus  straek 
produced  an  impression  through  all 
the  tribes  of  Central  Asia,  of  the 
promptitude  and  invincibility  of  Eng- 
lisb  war&re,  which  made  it  impera- 
tive on  Russia  to  vindicate  her  own 
military  reputation,  and  counter- 
balance the  prettige  of  the  English 
soccesoes,  bva  corresponding  display 
of  power  and  energv.  The  announce- 
ment»  therefore,  that  an  Armament 
had  been  di^tched  agaioet  Khiva^ 
could  excite  no  surprise  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  had  regarded  with  atten. 
tioD  the  changes  of  the  political  hori. 
zon-^he  only  doubt  was,  where  the 
bolt  wooid  be  aimed.  We  have  thus 
bhedy  traced  the  successive  move- 
ments by  which  the  two  great  aggres- 
sive  powers  of  Asia,  issuing  from  the 
boundaries  within  which  they  had 
hitherto  restrained  themselves,  have  at 
len^  descended  into  the  arena  which 
the  annihilation  of  the  political  inde- 
pendence of  Persia,  and  the  division 
and  limited  extent  of  the  Turkman 
and  Uzbek  states,  have  left  clear  for 
the  coming  contest.  The  mountains 
of  Aflthanistan,  at  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  valley  of  the  Oxus,  have  already 
been  occupied  by  British  forces — the 
lower  part  of  the  course  of  that  river 
Ins  probably, -even  while  we  write, 
become  a  component  part  of  the  Mus- 
covite empire — the  plains  of  Mawara- 
'Inahr,  unbroken,  from  the  foot  of 
tiie  Hindoo  Koosh  to  the  Sea  6f  Aral, 
bv  a  mountain  or  intarsdctinff  river, 
done  separate  the  advanced  posts. 
The  existing  circumstances  of  the  so- 
vmeignties  comprehended  in  this  re-^ 
ffODf  (in  past  ages  Jthe  battle-field  of 
the  Moguls  and  Modems,)  as  well  as 
their  potitical  relations  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  more  powerful 
states  in  their  vicinity,  are  as  little 
jieneraUy  knovm  in  Europe  as  Afl^han. 
istan  was  before  the  events  of  the 


last  few  yeare  brought  it  into  no- 
tice; but  more  accurate  information 
exists  in  the  jealously  guarded  ar- 
chives of  Petersburg :  and  while  our 
politicians  at  home,  and  our  military 
leaders  in  India,  are  exulting  in  hav- 
ing secured  our  Oriental  empire  from 
any  future  approaches  on  the  side  of 
Herat  and  Western  Afghanistan, 
Russia  has  lost  no  time  in  repairing 
this  check  bv  a  move  in  flank,  the  suc- 
cess of  which  wiU  (as  we  shall  endea- 
vour in  the  course  of  the  present  arti- 
cle ^o  show)  give  her  the  command  of 
a  position  at  once  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  ofibnsive  operations  on  our  part, 
and  presenting  equal  advantsj^fes  with 
Herat  as  a  basis  for  attacking  both 
our  commerce  and  rule  in  India. 
Smce  the  sfege  of  Herat,  indeed,  and 
the  undisguised  avowals  of  its  ulterior 
objebts  which  the  European  journals 
in  the  pay  of  the  Czar  were  per- 
mitted to  make,  Russia  seems  to  have 
felt  that  Bny  efiectual  concealment  c^ 
her  designs  in  that  quarter  is  no  longer 
practicable :  the  mask,  once  raised,  has 
been  thrown  abide  as  useless;  and 
arms  have  taken  the  place  of  intrigue 
and  diplomacy.  In  our  article  on 
eastern  affairs  in  January,  1880,  we 
alhided  to  a  prevalent  report  that  the 
Uzbek  sovereignties  had  been  deter- 
red firom  sendmg  troops  to  the  relief 
oi  Shah  Kamran,  by  the  impending 
advance  of  a  Russian  force  against 
Khiva.  The  rumour  proved,  however, 
to  be  at  that  time  premature ;  but  its 
accomplishment  wad  only  delayed. 
Late  ra  last  year  it  became  known 
that  an  expedition  had  marched  under 
the  command  of  (General  Peroffiki;f 
and  the  strength  of  this  corps,  which 
is  said  to  amount  to  24,000  men  of 
all  arras,  with  seventy-two  pieces  of 
cannon,  (besides  a  powerful  reserve, 
and  Uie  vohmteered  aid  of  10,000 
Kirghizes,)  obviously  denotes,  when 
directed   against   a    principality   the 


*  The  ancient  capiUl  of  Mahmood  Shah  Ghaznevi,  the  first  Moslem  conqueror 
of  India,  who  rifled  the  virgin  treasures  of  the  idol  sbrhies  for  the  embellishment  of 
his  native  city,  has  become,  in  the  lapse  of  eight  centuries,  an  appendage  to  the  ti* 
tie  of  an  English  noble,  Baron  Keane  of  Ghazni ! 

t  The  similarity  of  name  has  led  some  to  imagine  this  officer  identical  with  the 
General  Berow^  reporUd  to  have  been  killed  before  Herat  in  1838;  but  this  is 
not  the  case*  Berowski  was  a  Polish  Jew  bv  birth,  who  had  long  been  employed 
in  Egypt  and  elsewhere  as  an  emissary  «f  Rossia,  before  his  appearance  in  a  mUi- 
taiy  capacity.  Some  years  since  he  presented  himself  to  Sir  .lohn  Malcolm,  at 
Bombay,  in  search  of  empfoyment,  but  was  speedUy  sent  out  of  India.  He  fhen 
proceeded  to  Persia,  and  was  actually  killed  before  Herat. 
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popolation  of  which  does  not  exceed 
300,000,  a  demgBf  not  of  reprisaJs  or 
chastisemont  for  past  iDJuries,  but  of 
conquest  and  permanent  occupation. 
[A  well-informed  French  journal,  Le 
Commerce^  states  the  divisions  of  the 
Russian  force  as  follows: — 0000  in- 
&ntry  of  the  line,  ten  regiments  of 
the  regular  Cossacks  of  Siberia^  five 
regiments  of  Ural  Cossacks,  eight 
regiments  of  Tartars.  Kalmucks,  &%, 
in  all  11,500  cavahry;  two  dmU'bri" 
gadet  of  artillery  (k  mounted  Cos- 
sacks, and  a  siege-battery — the  dis- 
proportionate  force  of  the  cavalry  is 
explained  bv  the  oppositioa  expected 
^m  the  Turkmans  in  crossing  the 
steppe.  The  reserve  is  stated  1^  the 
same  journal,  on  the  authority  of  let. 
ters  from  Odessa,  at  12,000  mfantry, 
8000  Don  Cossacks,  and  twenty-four 
guns,  detached  firom  the  army  of  the 
Caucasus,*  under  the  orders  of  the 
Vicje-Ataman  Odoff]  The  fate  of 
Kbiva  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
sealed,  unless  the  desert  and  the  Turk- 
man hordes  prove  more  eflioient  auxi. 
haries  than  is  probable ;  but  since  its 
incorporation  with  the  Rusjsian  domi. 
nions  will  bring  that  empre  into  close 
contact  (if  not  with  the  immediate 
outposts  of  our  owu'  frontier)  with 
countries  in  which  the  recent  events 
render  it  essential  that  British  interests 
should  predominate,  it  may  be  ose^ 
before  entermg  into  the  consideration 
of  the  concomitant  questions  of  pc 
licy,  to  give  some  account  of  the  past 
historv  and  present  state  of  Khiva  it- 
self the  very  position  of  which  on  the 
map  is  scarcely  known,  we  suspect,  to 
the  majori^  of  the  English  reading 
public 

The  Khanate  of  Khiva  or  Orgunj, 
affainst  which  the  formidable  force 
above  detailed  is  directed,  is  of  limited 
extent,  consisting  principally  of  an 
oasis,  about  200  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  half  as  much  from 
east  to  west,  extending  along  both 
banks  of  the  Amoo  or  Oxus,  before 
its  course  is  lost  among  the  vast  thick- 
ets  of  reeds  and  rushes  which  precede 
its  entrance   into  the  sea   of  AraL 


Envrioped  on  all  sides  by  deserts,  it 
presents  the  appearanee  of  a  foitfle 
udand  among  the  waste :  the  deserts  of 
Kara-koocD,  or  *«the  black  sand,** 
(sometimes  termed  the  steppe  of  Kba- 
rasm,)  extendng  from  its  western  bor- 
der to  the  Caspian  Sea ;  while  the 
Kizil-koom,  or  ««red  sand/'  covers  iti 
eastern  frontier,  forming  also  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Bokhara 
territory,  aad  reaching  in  that  direc- 
tion as  far  as  the  confines  of  Koksa 
or  Ferghana.  In  the  middle  ^iges  of 
Mohammedan  history  it  was  of  fu 
greater  power  and  consideration  than 
at  present— the  governors  of  Kha- 
rasm  (as  Khiva  was  then  called)  hav- 
ing, in  the  early  part  of  the  12th  ceo* 
tnry,  thrown  otT  their  dependence  on 
the  Turkish  Sukans  of  Penia,  foond- 
ed  a  djmasty  before  which  the  power 
both  of  the  iSelJookians  and  Ghorians 
was  subverted,  and  which  extended 
its  supremacy  from  Kashgar  to  Ker- 
man,  and  from  the  Indus  to  JEtei  and 
Ispahan.  But  the  contest  which  the 
fifth  Saltan  of  this  race,  Mohammed 
Kootb-ed-deen,  undertook  against 
the  hitherto  unknown  might  c7  the 
Moguls,  proved  fatal  to  his  power  and 
fanuly ;  and  the  rain  of  the  Kharas- 
roian  monarchy  opened  tho  door  to 
the  irruption  into  Southern  Asia  of 
Jenghiz  Khan  add  his  descendants^ 
whose  career  of  bloodshed  and  desoh^ 
tion  was  arrested  only  on  the  confines 
of  Elgypt  by  the  purowess  of  the  Mam. 
lukes.  But  their  ftiry  raged  most 
misparingly  in  the  provinces  on  which 
theur  thint  for  bloKxl  and  plunder  was 
first  glutted:  Transoxiana  was  left 
desolate  both  of  cities  and  inhabitants 
^-and  Khiva  does  not  again  emerge 
into  notice  till  the  commencement  of 
the  16th  century,  when  it  foil,  with 
the  adjoining  oountriesrinto  the  pow« 
of  the  Uaroeks,  who  expelled  the 
princes  of  the  House  of  Tunur  from 
all  their  remaining  possessions ;  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  the 
people  of  Oimmj  (the  name  more 
commonly  used  in  the  East)  are  con- 
stantly mentioned  in  the  annals  of 
Persia  as  a  rapacious  and   predatoiy 


•  From  other  aocoonU  it  would  appear  that  this  reserve  is  a  sort  of  condamaed 
corps,  destined  to  garrison  Khiva  after  its  capture,  and  selected  from  the  army  of 
the  Caucasus  to  punish  its  disafiection,  which  has  ooboperated  with  the  valour  of 
ths  Ciroaasiaiis  in  rendering  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  war  in  that  qoarler  far 
the  present  hopeless.  See  the  article  on  the  Cossscks  in  onr  September  number  of 
last  year. 
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race,  sending  out  finequent  chappows,  or 
jdundering  parties  into  the  neighbour- 
mg  territories,  ]>articular]y  those  sub- 
ject to  the  Persians,  with  whom  reli- 
|nou8  difierences  (all  the  Uzbeks  being 
Soonis)  placed  them  in  a  state  of  per« 
petual  hostility;  while  the  insolatcKl 
situation  of  their  own  country,  environ. 
ed  on  ail  sides  by  extensive  and  al- 
most impassable  deserts,  secured  them 
against  the  advance  of  a  Persian  army. 
In  1739-40,  however,  the  reduction  of 
the  Uzbek  states  was  resolved  on  by 
Nadir  Shah,  then  flushed  with  tho  con- 
quest of  India,  and  elated  by  the  unex- 
ampled heiffbt  of  power  to  which  be 
haa  raised  the  Persian  monarchy.  Bok- 
hara yielded  without  resistance  on  the 
advance  of  the  conqueror,  and  itj  ruler, 
Abul-Fayez  Khan,  a  descendant  of 
Jenghiz,  was  restored  by  Nadir  to  a 
vas^  throne ;  but  Ilburz,  the  Khan  of 
Khiva,  trusting  to  his  deserts  and  for* 
tresses  for  de^nce,  refused  to  do  ho- 
mage, and  even  put  to  death  the  envoys 
sent  ^m  Bokhara  to  persuade  him  to 
submission.  But  the  desert  was  quick- 
^  traversed  by  the  Persian  army,  with 
its  field  artillery  and  battering '  train  ; 
the  Khan,  rashly  issuing  from  the  im« 
pregnable  fortress  of  Hazarasp*  to  give 
Dattle  in  the  plain,  was  taken  priaoner 
and  put  to  death  with  twenty  of  his  prin- 
cipai  officers,  in  vengeance  for  his  late 
violation  of  the  law  oT  nations ;  and  Khi- 
va surrendered  after  a  few  days'  siege. 
20,000  Persian  slaves,  according  to 
Hanway,  were  delivered  from  bondage 
on  the  capture  of  this  stronghold  of 
the  Uzbek  freebooters;  and, a  great 
number  of  Russian  captives  are  fur- 
ther said  by  Meerza  Mahdi,  the  bio- 
^pher  of  Nadir,  to  have  been  re- 
feased  by  the  generosity  of  the  victor, 
the  more  laudable  in  this  case,  as  exer- 
dsed  towards  those  of  a  difierent  &ith. 
Two  £nglishmen,f  who  bad  pene- 
trated into  these  remote  re^ons,  in  the 
fruitless  hope  of  establishing  a  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  Uzbek 
and  Tinkman  states  over  the  Caspian* 


from  Russia,  were  also  found  in  the 
vanquished  city,  and  dismissed  with 
honour  and  safety. 

But  no  permanent  conquest  resulted 
from  this  inroad.  The  Khivans  threw 
off  the  yoke  in  a  few  months  after  the 
Persians  retired ;  resuming,  at  the  same 
time,  their  former  habits  of  rapine, 
which  the  distracted  state  of  Persia, 
after  the  death  of  Nadir,  enabled  them 
to  prosecute  with  even  more  than  their 
previous  impunity.  The  sovereign  <x 
Bokhara,  however^  availed  himself  of 
the  anarchy  in  which  the  death  Of  U. 
burz  had  left  them,  to  assert  a  suprema- 
cy over  Khiva,  which  continued  to  ac- 
knowledge a  nominal  subjection  to 
Bokhara  till  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  when  its  independence 
was  re-established  by  Mohammed  Ra- 
heem  Khan,  father  of  the  present  ruler, 
Allah-KooK ;  and  at  present  the  sway 
of  the  Khan  of  Khiva  extends  over  the 
Turkman  tribes,  who  wander  over  the 
desert  between  his  country,  the  Per- 
sian frontier,  and  the  Caspian ;  the  for- 
tresses of  Merv  and  Shurukhs,  in  Kho- 
rassan,  were  also,  when  Bumes  travel- 
led, subject  to  him  ;  and,  under  the 
father  of  the  present  Khan,  the  Khivan 
forces  once  ventured  completely  across 
the  desert  into  Persia,  in  order  to  op- 
pose the  advance  of  a  Persian  army 
which  threatened  these  detached  points 
of  his  dominions. 

The  first  recorded  intercourse  be- 
tween Khiva  and  Russia  was  in  the 
reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  who,  in  1716- 
17,  dispatched  thither  Prince  Alexan- 
der Bekevich,  a  Georgian  by  birth,  os- 
tensibly on  a  mission  to  the  Khan,  and  t6 
ascertain  the  practicability  of  re.open. 
ing  an  ancient  channel,  b^  which  tradi- 
tion  states  the  watere  of'^  the  Oxus  to 
have  been  discharged  in  primitive  times 
into  the  Caspian  sea,  at  the  Gulf  of 
Balkan,  but  from  which  thev  had,  at  a 
remote  period,  been  diverted,  either  by 
artificial  mounds  or  a  convulsion  of  na- 
ture, to  their  present  course  into  the 
Lake  of  AraL    It  was  believed,  how-^ 


*  This  cmsUa  is  oelebrated  in  story  for  the  nege  which  Atsiz,  the  founder  of  the 
Kharasmian  dynasty,  sustained  in  it  against  the  Seljookian  Sultan  Stndjar ;  while 
the  laoreateof  the  two  numarohs,  the  poets  Anwari  and  Raschidi,  emulated  the  war. 
£ftre  of  their  patxons  by  TerBee  attached  to  arrows,  and  shot  backwards  and  for. 
wards  from  Uie  oamp  to  the  castle. 

t  The  names  of  these  adventurous  merchants  were  Thompson  and  Hogg.  Their 
joimial  is  published  by  Hanway,  (vol.  i.  p.  345,  4to  edition ;)  and,  though  brief,  is 
titsresting  as  the  only  account  of  the  country  derived  firom  English  travellers. 
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ever,  that  Bekevich'e  real  iostractioDs 
"were  to  take  possession  of  the  mines 
of  gold  and  lapis-lazuli  said  to  exist  in 
the  mountain  ran^e  between  Khiva  and 
Samarkand;  and, for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  insidious  project,  (which 
implied  the  occupation  of  all  the  inter- 
mediate  country^  he  was  accompanied 
by  an  escort  of  2000  rec^ar  troops,  with 
several  pieces  of  artilfery.  The  Khi- 
vans  at  nrst  dissembled  their  suspicions, 
or  were,  perhaps,  too  weak  to  resist ; 
but,  on  the  Russian  force  being  impru- 
dently dispersed  into  winter  quarters, 
the  different  detachments  weresimui. 
taneously  surprised  and  cut  off.*  Be- 
kevich  was  carried  into  the  presence  of 
the  Khan,  and,  after  being  reproach- 
ed by  him  for  his  meditated  pe^dy, 
put  to  death  by  being  cut  limo  from 
Hmb ! '  His  fate,  however,  appears  to 
have  passed  unavenged;  and,  for  more 
than  a  century  after  it,  no  direct  com- 
munication with  Khiva  was  attempted, 
though  caravans  frequentlv  passed 
through  its  territory  from  Bok  haia,  &c^ 
to  trade  with  the  Russians  at  the  Bay 
of  Mungushluk,  in  the  north-east  angle 
of  the  Caspian;  and  merchants  from 
Khiva,  according  to  Jooke,  occasionally 
attended  the  great  fair  of  Astrakhan 
with  precious  stones  and  ingots  of  ffold 
and  silver,  the  produce  of  their  Indian 
commerce. 

In  1819-20,  however,  (nearly  at  the 
same  time  with  the  fruitless  embassy 
of  M.  de  Negri  to  Bokhara,)  Geneiul 
Yermolofl^  then  governor  of  (jeorgia, 
aent  his  aide.de-camp.  Captain  Moura- 
yiev,  on  a  mission  -to  the  Khan  of 
Khiva,  Mohammed  Raheem,  who  had 
then  lately  shaken  off  his  dependence 
on  Bokhara;  and  from  the  narrative 
of  this  expedition,  published  at  Paris 
in  1823,  nearly  all  our  recent  know- 
ledge of  Khiva  is  derived.  But  the 
envoy  totally  failed  m  the  declared 
objects  of  his  legation,  which  were  the 
ratification  of  commercial  and  friendly 
relations  between  Russia  and  Khiva, 


the  transference  of  the  p<Mnt  of  deid. 
nation  for  the  Bokhara  catavaos  ftooi 
Mungushluk  to  the  nearer  and  more 
commodious  haven  of  Krasno-vodif  m 
the  Bay  of  Balkan,  and  the  abolition  of 
the  trade  in  Russian  slaves,  of  wixNn 
Mouraviev  says  there  were  more  than 
3000  in  Khiva.|  All  these  propositioof 
were,  however,  rejected  or  evaded: 
Mouraviev  was  even  detained  some 
time  in  a  fortress,  on  the  not  unreason- 
able suspicion  of  being  the  precursor  of 
an  army,  or  at  best  a  spy ;  but  two 
years  later,  when  the  return  of  Negri 
and  his  suite  had  proved  the  practical 
bility  of  the  direct  route  from  Oreoborg^ 
a  caravan  was.  dispatched  under  an  es- 
cort to  penetrate  to  Bokhara  o?er  the 
steppe  east  of  the  sea  of  Aral,  thos 
avoiding  the  Khivan  territoriefl  alto- 
gether. The  success  of  this  scheme 
would  havo  deprived  Mohammed  Ra- 
heem of  the  valuable  duties  which  be  de- 
rived from  the  transit  of  goods  thiDOgh 
his  dominions ;  and  the  caravan  wai 
accordingly  attacked  b^  7000  horse, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  8irr  or  Jazartes, 
and  driven  back  to  Russia,  after  a  great 
part  of  the  merchandise  had  been  car- 
ried off  or  destroyed  by  the  aseailants. 
Yet  even  this  daring  outrage  paseed  on- 
noticed  bv  the  Russian  government, 
on  the  allegation  of  there  bein;  no 
proof  that  it  bad  been  instigated  by  the 
Khan;  and  the  caravans  returned, 
without  further  molestation,  to  the  old 
route  by  Khiva  to  Mungushluk. 

From  this  sketch  of  Die  past  histay 
of  the  country  now  apparently  des- 
tined to  be  absorbed  into  the  Musco- 
vite empire,  it  is  obvious  that,  politiw 
motives  apart,  Russia  has  ami«e 
grounds  of  complaint  to  justify  herm 
suppressing  a  nest  of  ruthlese  brigands, 
who  Jiave  not  only  perpetrated  acts  of 
open  hostility  against  her  trade  and  sub- 
jects, but  have  long  systematicaUy  car- 
ried  on,  under  shelter  of  the  deserts 
which  surround  and  protect  them,  a  mer- 
ciless^nd  marusieMmg  warfare  against 


«  The  ffnns  taken  from  Bekevioh  are  said,  by  Hanway,  to  have  been  osedintbi 
defence  of  Khiva  against  ^adir. 

t  Krapno-voda,  (t^ie  Cfitnaon  Water ^)  nearly  opposite  the  month  of  the  Aitxei,» 
only  seventeen  days'  journey  from  Khiva— Mimgushlak  thirty.  ^ 

t  Prom  the  information  acquired  by  Bnmcs,  he  conriden  that  there  ^^ ^ 
ftwer  than  30,000  Persian  slaves  in  Khiva,  and  about  9000  Rossian ;  the  latter, 
liowever,  are  no  longer  sold  in  Bokhara,  in  conseqnence  of  a  o6nvention  with  Roi"^ 
to  that  efl^t 
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aU  BurrouDdiDg  nationa  not  of  Uzbek 
race,  similar  to  that  formerly  practised 
against  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe 
by  the  Barbary  pirates.    If  the  impri- 
Bonment  of  the  Russian  envoy,  and  the 
attack  on  the  Oranburf  caravan,  had 
been  promptly  answered  and  avenged 
by  the  march  of  an  army,  the  retsuia- 
tKM)  ivould  have  been  well-timed  and 
justifiable ;  bnt  the  ambitious  views  of 
Russia  in  Central  Asia  were  not  then 
sufficiently  matured  or  distinct  to  ren- 
der the  possession  of  Khiva  necessary 
for  their  immediate  furtherance.  Persia, 
alflo^  was  then  erect  and  independent, 
QDder  the  government  of  the  crafty 
and  sa^ious  Futteh-Ali,  who  would 
have  viewed  with  distrust  the  approxi- 
mati<m  of  Russian  arms  and  machina- 
tioiis  to  his  turbulent  and  scarcely  sub- 
doed  province  of  Khorassan.      The 
time,  m  short,  was  not  yet  come  for 
deveJoping  the  schemes,  of  which  the 
eocmtnes  east  of  the  Caspian  were  the 
destined  theatre ;  and  the  insults  ofibr. 
ed  to  the  majesty  of  Russia  were  thus 
soflfered  to  pass  with  impunity.     But 
the  events  or  1838  and  1889  have  given 
a  widely  different  aspect  to  ^atic 
politics.   The  victorious  entrance  of  an 
English  army  into  Candahar  and  Cabd 
baa  rendered  it  essential  for  Russia,  in 
accordance  with  her  invariable  policy^ 
to  counteract  bj  an  instant  demonstra- 
tioD  the  moral  milnence  thus  accruing 
to  Englaiid,  and  to  acquire,  bir  a  step 
in  advaace  of  her  present  Siberian 
fiootier,  a  eoonternoise  to  the  ezten- 
flioQ  of  the    Anfflo-Indian    dominion 
toiwards  the  norui.    Hence  the  con- 
quest  of  Khiva,    (originally  planned 
two  years  back,  as  the  organs  of  Rns* 
■a   admit,   but  postponed  is  conee- 
qnence  of  the  repoise  of  the  Persiaos 
before  Herat,)  becomes  an  object  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  cabinet 
of  Petersburg ;    and   the 'marauding 
habits  of  the  people,  combined  with 
their  begone  innactions  of  diplomatic 
courtesies,  furnish  the  same  ready  pre* 
text  for  mvaston  which  was  at  hand 
to  fVance,  when,  by   the  capture  of 
Algiers  on   similar  grounds,  she  (aid 
the  foundation  of  a   dominion  which 
bids  fair  to   extend,    at   no    distant 
period,  over  the  whole  of  Northern 
Africa.     That  the  advantageous  re- 
mits to  be  expected  from  the  conver- 
sion of  Khiva  into  an  'appendage  to 
Asiatic    Russia  were  long  ago  per- 
ceived and  pointed  out,  the  following 
extract,  given  in  the  Quarterly  Re. 


View,  from  the  work  of  Mouraviev, 
will,  we  think,  sufficiently  prove ;  and 
thoogh  his  prognostications  were  dis- 
missed with  little  ceremony  by  the 
writer  in  the  *  Quarterly,'  which  then 
held  as  an  article  of  its  creed  that  all 
danger  from  Russia  to  our  Indian  em- 
pire was  chimerical  and  visionary,  we 
suspect  that  few  will  be  found  m  the 
present  day  to  question  their  general 
correctness  or  practicability. 

**  Even  now,  caravuis  from  the  coua- 
tries  of  the  Soath  arrive  at  Khiva ;  and 
if  commerce  does  not  acquire  a  greater 
degree  of  extension,  it  is  because  it  is 
shackled  by  the  fluent  depredations  of 
the  nomtdetribes.  If  we  possessed  Khiva, 
the  conquest  of  which  wotiM  not  be  diffi. 
cult,  the  nomades  of  Central  Asia  would 
dread  our  uower,  and  a  route  for  com* 
meree  would  be  established  by  the  Smd 
(Indus)  and  Amoo.derim  ^Oxus)  to  Rns* 
sia ;  all  the '  riches  of  Asia  would  then 
flow  into  our  country,  and  we  should  see 
the  brilliant  projects  of  Peter  the  Great 
realized.  Once  masters  of  Khiva,  many 
other  states  would  become  dependent 
upon  us.  In  a  word,  Khiva  is  at  this 
moment  an  advanced  post,  opposed  to 
the  commerce  of  Russia  with  Bokhara 
and  Northern  India  ;  but  if  subject  to  us, 
the  Khivan  territory  would  become  a 
strongfac^d,  which  woukl  defend  this 
cotoraeroe  against  the  attacks  of  tha 
tribes  dispersed  over  Southern  Asia. 
This  oasis,  situated  in  the  midst  of  aa 
ocean  of  sand,  would  become  the  poi«l 
of  re.unionof  all  theeomnieroeof  Asia^ 
and  would  shake,  even  to  the  oentie  of 
India,  the  enormoua  cammertial  vnptmm 
deranee  of  the  dommatore  of  tM  eta* 
The  route  from  Khiva  to  Astrakhan 
might  be  great^  shortened,  since  it  is 
but  seventeen  dayi^  march  fh>m  Orgunj 
to  the  Bay  of  Krasnovodsk,  whence, 
with  a  favonraUe  wind,  Astrakhan  may 
be  reached  in  a  few  days." — MouaAvnv, 
pp.  344-5.  (Quart.  Rev,  vol.  xxxvi.) 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that 
Russia  would  tamely  submit  to  see 
these  brilliant  proepecta  oloeed  against 
her  by  the  advance  of  the  *•  dominators 
of  the  sea"  b^ond  the  Indus,— an  event 
of  which  DO  anticipation  existed  when 
the  above  lines  were  written ;  but  the 
commercial  value  of  Khiva  cannot  be 
duly  estimated  without  a  previous  ex- 
planation of  the  change  in  political 
relations  which  will  be  induced  by  its 
conquest ;  and  this  point  we  shall  first 
proceed  to  consider.  Hitherto,  con- 
tented with  a  line  of  southern  frontier 
in  Asia,  which  intersects  that  conti- 
nent  through  its  entire  length,  and 
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places  under  ber  eye  every  change  in  mat  part  sterile  and  desert,  probaUy 
the  political  horizon  from  the  Boa-  for  want  of  the  artificial  irrigatioo 
phorus  to  Pekin,  Russia  has  abstained  which  enriched  its  soil  in  its  ancient 
from  any  direct  interference  with  the  days  of  superabundance  and  fertiht^.t 
▼arious  states  which  overspread  the  The  territory  of  Khiva,  as  noticed 
vast  area  extending  east  from  the  Cas-  above,  occupies '  its  north-west  divi- 
pian  to  the  limits  of  the  Chinese  em-  don :  and  irom  the  frontiers  of  Khiva, 
pire,  and  firom  the  Siberian  outposts  the  kingdom  of  Bokhara  and  its  de- 
to  the  Himdaya  and  the  Hmdoo-  pendencies  extend  along  the  course  of 
Koosh.  With  all  these  regions  the  the  Oxus  to  the  borders  of  the  petty 
intercourse  of  Russia,  up  to  the  pre-  state  of  Khoondooz,  boundiqg  A^han- 
flent  time,  has  been  connned  to  an  oc-  istan  on  the  north«  The  north-east 
casional  embassy  ;  but  the  possession  part  of  Mawara'lnahr,  alon^  the  caone 
of  Khiva  will  at  once  ffive  her  the  of  the  Sirr,  and  immediatdy  contiga. 
undisputed  sovereignty  cm  the  Sea  of  ous  to  Chinese  Tartary,  consists  of 
Aral,  which,  though  shallow  and  en-  the  small  Uzbek  kingdom  of  Kokan  or 
cumbered  with  sandbanks,  is  navigable  Ferghana,  (the  former  patrimony  of 
by  flat-bottomed  vessels  or  steam-boats  the  nouse  of  Timur,)  with  which,  since 
of  small  dnught  of  water  ;  and  th^  the  mission  of  N&zaroff  {  in  1812;  an 
equipment  of  m>ti]lason  the  streams  of  occasional  intercourse  iias  been  kept 
the  two  mighty  tributaries  to  this  in-  up  by  Russia.  With  the  districts  ^- 
laad  sea,  the  Amoo  or  Oxus,  and  the  iog  along  the  valley  of  the  Sirr,  and 
Sirr  or  Jaxartes,**  will  speedily  bring  their  cities  of  Khojend,  Otrar,  and 
within  the  reach  of  Russian  machina-  Taskend,  Europe  is  at  the  present  day 
tion  the  various  intervening  territories,  dMolutely  unacquainted ;  and  we  are 
up  to  the  Chinese  dependencies  in  not  aware  that  any  European  (with 
Aishgar  and  Varfcena.  The  vast  the  e^cception,  perhaps,  of  astray  Bos- 
tract  lying  between  these  two  rivers  sian  trader)  is  even  known  to  have 
was  known  in  the  early  ages  of  Mo-  viaited  them  since  the  days  of  'nmur, 
.liammedan  conquest  by  tl^  name  of  when  Clavijo  appeared  at  his  court  in 
Mawaralnahr,  or  ^  beyond  the  riyer ;"  140%  as  ambassador  from  Benij  nt 
VkI  is  eulpgized  by  tlie  Arabian  geo-  of  Castile. 

graphers  as  the  ••  garden  of  Asia,  and  The  state  of  the  kingdom  of  Bok- 
one  of  the  three  earthly  paradises ;"  hara,  the  most  extensive  and  important 
and  Eba-Haukel  declares  that  if  all  division  of  the  Uzbek  .nation»  over 
Ike  rest  of  the  earth  were  afflicted  which  its  sovereign  asserts  a  aonuDal 
by  lamine,  the  defieieney  might  be  supremiK^y,  has  been  made  better 
mpj^ied  from  the  superabundiuioe  of  known  in  Europe  by  the  travda  of 
the  last  yeai^  crop  in  Mawara'hmhr.  Moorcroft,  ConoUy^  and  Bume%  cfpe^ 
But  these  flowery  descriptions  are  hx  ciallv  the  last-named  author,  whose 
from  being  corroborated  by  the  few  invaluable  work  forms  a  text-book,  on 
recent  accounts  which  we  have  re-  the  commerce,  power,  and  resoorcea 
ceived,  which  represent  it  as  being  in   of  the  regions  b^ering  on  the  Qxtii 

*  **  The  navipfation  of  the  Oxus  ceases  only  a  a  short  distance  from  Cabal ;  and 
once  masters,  of  this  rivet  and  the  towns  on  its  banks,  the  Roasians  may  proceed 
against  the  capital  of  Shah  Shooja  unopposed  by  England,  with  much  more  fkcili. 
ty  than  an  army  from  Herat**— i>  National  (French  joamal.>— The  Jaxaites  is 
navirable  about  600  miles,  nearly  up  to  the  eity  of  Kokan. 

t  We  cannot  agree  with  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly;  (wot  xzxvi.)  above  TefeRed 
to,  IB  ooDsidering  the  aneient  aocoimts  of  the  fertility  and  popolatioa  of  Mawara. 
'Inahr  entirely  in  the  light  of  Arab  exaggeration.  The  inhabitants  appear  to  have 
been  nearly  exterminated  by  the  devastating'fruy  of  the  Moguls,  whose  first  atlaek 
&U  on  this  devoted  region;  and  the  conseonent  rain  of  the  ancient  waier-oonrses, 
traces  of  which  are  iband  in  the  midet  of  tie  deeert  at  the  present  day,  reduced  the 
tracts  distant  from  the  rivers  to  the  arid  state  into  whidi  fegypt,  or  any  othsr 
country  destitute  of  rain,  would  fall  under  similai  circumstances. 

I  The  journal  of  this  embassy  was  pnblisbed  at  the  private  ejqpense  of  Count 
Romanzoff ;  but  the  charts  were  suppressed  by  order  ofOovemment.  All  that  is 
known  of  the  gepf^phy  of  this  and  the  adjacent  regions  is  given  in  the  intioduc. 
tion  to  the  Xemoire  ofBaher^  translated  by  Erskine  and  Leyd«n. 
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It  k  DO  longer  ruled  by  the  descend- 
ants of  Jengbiz,  who  were  dethroned, 
not  many  years  after  the  transient 
conquest  by  Nadir,  by  their  vizier  Shah 
Mourad  BBg,  who  made  hiniself  fa- 
mous throughout  Asia  as  a  Moslem 
saint,  by  the  title  of  Beggi. Jan,  and 
transmitted  an  hereditary  character 
lor  sanctity  to  his  descendants,  the 
present  reigning  family.  It  has  main- 
tained a  fhenoly  correspondence  from 
time  to  time  with  Russia,  ever  since 
the  days  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  left 
BO  means  untried  for  the  realization  of 
his  darling  visions  of  overland  com- 
merce from  India;  and  when  these 
were  resumed  in  the  reign  of  Ca- 
tharine II.,  an  attempt  was  made  ^ 
conciliate  the  ffood-will  of  BeggUan 
by  the  gift  of  40,000  silver  rubles, 
which  that  saintly  personage  expended 
in  the  erection  of  a  college  d  theo- 
logy. The  object,  however,  was 
gamed ;  and  fix)m  that  time  the  traffic 
with  Russia,  by  caravans  through 
Khiva  to  the  Caspian^  as  noticed 
above,  has  cont'mued  with  little  inter- 
raption ;  and  since  the  legation  of 
N^ri,  twenty  years  ago,  more  than 
one  embassy  from  B(»hara  has  ap- 
peared at  Petersburg.  Though  the 
observations  of  Bumes  led  him  to 
suppose  that,  amicable  relations  might 
easily  be  established  with  the  govern- 
ment of  this  state,  the  overtures 
recently  made  for  that  purpose  have 
not  only  been  rejected,  but  our  envoy, 
Colonel  Stoddart,  has  been  even 
forcibly  detained  at  Bokhara,  where 
Dost  Mohammed,  the  dethroned  ruler 
of  Cabul,  has  found  an  asylum,  after 
maintaining  himself  for  some  time  in 
the  small  border  state  of  Koondooz, 
the  chief  of  which  had  declared  himself 
hostile  to  the  British.  But  these  steps 
have  probably  been  dictated  less  by 
animosity  against  Britain  than  by  so- 
licitude to  avoid  the  resentment  oif  the 
Russians,  whose  occupation  of  Khiva 
will  place  them  in  alarming  proximity 
—the  position  of  Bokhara,  lyinff  in  the 
dh-ect  track  by  which  two  mighty  and 
constantly  encroaching  powers  are  ad- 
vancing from  opposite  quarters  to  the 
encounter,  leaves  her  no  chance  of 


escaping  destruction  in  the  shock, 
(destitute  as  she  is  both  of  military 
sti:en£th  and  natural  ftistnesses,)  unless 
by  siding  at  once  with  the  more  for- 
midable. It  is  currently  rumoured, 
indeed,  in  India,  that  Siokhara  is  to 
be  summarily  taken  under  Russian 
protection^  as  soon  as  the  conquest  of 
Khiva  shall  have  been  achiev^ ;  and 
the  Bombay  Qaxette  of  December  last 
goes  even  further,  confidently  asserting 
that  *^  the  designs  of  the  Elmperor  of 
Russia  extend  not  only  to  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  force  at  Khiva  and  Bokhara, 
but  even  at  HeraL  He  meditates  not 
only  an  incursion  into  the  territory  of 
a  prince  with  whom  he  is  at  war,  such 
as  is  the  Khan  of  Khiva,  but  intends 
putting  himself  in  an  attitude  of 
hostility  to  Great  Britain,  as  the  ar- 
bitress  of  Central  Asia." 

Whatever  may  be  the  proportion  of 
truth  and  error  in  the  statements  just 
quoted,  the^e  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  plans  of  Russia  for  her  future 
operations  are  now  fully  matured,  and 
that  the  blow  struck  against  Khiva 
win  be  vigorously  followed  up.  The 
schemes  ori^aJly  sketched  out  in 
1791  by  the  Prince  of  Nassau  and  M. 
de  St.  Grenie,  for  «*  gaining  over  the 
Afl|[hans  to  the  interest  of  Russia,  and 
sending  an  army  through  Bokhara  to 
the  north  of  India,*  are  at  lengtn, 
after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  con. 
sidered  ripe  for  execution.  It  is  known 
that  troops  and  artillery,  to  a  consider- 
able amount,  have  been  silently  assem- 
bled at  Asterabad,  and  the  consent  of 
the  Shah  obtained  for  then*  passage 
through  Persia,  ostensibly  to  co-ope- 
rate, if  necessary,  by*  a  flank  move- 
ment on  Khiva  with  General  Perofl^ 
ski's  army  ;  but  it  is  surmised  that 
their  real  instructions  are  to  await  the 
issue  of  the  intrigues  now  in  progress 
at  Herat,  where  every  efibrt  has  been^ 
made  to  induce  Kamran  to  abandon 
the  English  alliance,  and  throw  him- 
self into  the  arms  of  Russia.  The 
lao^fuage  held  to  our  envoy  by  the 
vizierf  (who  rules  in  the  name  of  his 
debauched  and  drunken  master^  shows 
the  extent  of  the  ofiers  thus  made.  He 
openly  avowed  that,  the   subsidy  of 


*  See  the  **  MisoeUanooot  Papers"  appended  to  the  work  of  Eaton  on  the  Turk- 
iih  Government,  1798.  The  Indkn  Moslems,  according  to  this  project,  were  to 
be  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  seeing  the  Mt^ful  Emperor  restored  under  Russian 
protection. 

t  Yar.Mohanuned  Khan,  vizier  of  Herat,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men, 
both  as  a  statesman  and  warrior,  whom  Asia  now  possesses. 
44* 
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three  lacs  of  rapeen  (£dO»000)  was 
indifl^Dt  to  him,  as  Russia  had  pro- 
mised four  times  as  much ;  and  this 
demeanour,  coupled  with  the  rumoured 
refusal  to  admit  our  troops  and  artil- 
lery, shows  that  our  interests  are  on 
but  a  precarious  footing  in  the  city  for 
the  security  of  which  we  first  involved 
ourselves  m  an  Afl^han  war.  The 
threat  of  a  renewed  attack  from  the 
Persians,  (who  have  all  along  retained 
the  fortress  of  Ghorian,  near  Herat, 
which  was  taken  in  the  former  inva- 
sion,^ is  probably  another  ruse  to  sway 
the  determination  of  Kamran,  as  it  is 
obvious  that  a  hint  from  Russia  to 
Mohammed  Shah  would  at  once  avert 
the  impending  danger;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  stipulation  that  he 
should  recognise  his  uncle  and  rival. 
Shah  Shoqja,  as  kmg  of  Cabul,  (which 
was  exacted  as  the  price  of  British 
aid,)  is  said  to  have  given  him  deep 
<^bnce; — and  i(  by  working  on  his 
ambition  or  fear,  or  by  tempting  his 
avarice,  he  is  won  over  to  the  side  of 
Russia,  the  kev  of  British  India  will 
be  lost  to  us  after  aU ;  unless,  revers- 
ing the  characters  in  which  the  two 
powers  previously  appeared,  we  resort 
to  the  uUima  ratio  of  force,  and  be. 
come  the  assaUants  of  the  fortress 
which  our  ostensible  object  was  to  de- 
fend— a  measure  which  (even  if  our 
troops  had  not  already  suffident  en)- 
ployment)  could  scarcely  be  justified 
by  even  the  utmost  latitude  of  Ang)o- 
Indian  notions  on  international  law. 
I(  therefore,  the  Russians  succeed  in 
excluding  us  from  Herat,  they  wiU  be 
enabled  to  move  forward  to  the  Indus 
from  a  double  point  of  departure — 
Herat  and  Bokhara ;  and  the  only  ad. 
vantage  (though  not  a  trifling  one) 
which  we  sban  have  gained  oy  our 
expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure,  wiU 
be  the  removal  of  the  theatre  of  war 
from  the  territories  dh^ctly  subject 
to  us. 

But  before  we  abandon  this  part  of 
the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  advert 
again  to  the  arguments  by  which  M. 
Mouraviev,  in  the  passage  above  cited, 
has  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  com- 
mercial advantage  alone,  to  be  derived 
from  the  seizure  of  Khiva,  would  be 


sufficient  to  warrant  Russia  in  under, 
taking  the  enterprise ;  and  it  onlj  re- 
quires a  short  investigation  to  demon- 
Btrate,  that  if  Britain  has  reason  to 
dread  the  jioZtficaZ  predominance  in 
Transoxiana  and    Turkestan,  whidt 
must  accrue  to  Russia  from  this  aoqai- 
sition,  a  not  less  important  conoden*. 
tion  arises  in  the  extent  to  whicb  it 
must  operate  as  a  bar  to  the  introduc- 
tion into  these  countries  of  British  maoD- 
factures,  which  even  at  present,  bj 
the  circuitous  route  of  Trebizopd  and 
Persia,  and  overland  from  India,  find 
their  way  into  Central  Asia  in  socb 
quantities  as  almost  to  have  exdoded 
Russian  goods  from  the  markets;  aod 
which  now,  by  steam  navigation  oo 
the  long  course  of  the  Indus,  may  be 
supplied  with  such  fecility  as  to  reo- 
der  competition  impossible  for  them- 
ferior  productions  of  Russia,  burdened 
besidas,  as  at  present  they  must  always 
be,  with  the  expense  and  losses  at- 
tendant on  a  long  land  journey  by 
caravans.    Our  traSe  with  these  prti 
is  60  fer  fromT)eing  of  recent  ongip, 
that  its  establishment  through  Rona 
was  the  object  of  our  first  diplomijc 
intercourse  with  that  country.  ^^ 
as  the  reign    of   Etobeth,  English 
goods    were    intrbdticed  into  Peroa 
and  Turkestan  by  the  route  of  Arcn- 
ang^l  (the  only  port*  then  po*«B- 
ed  by  Russia)  and  the  Caspian;  m 
1667,  Anthony  Jenkinsoo  evenreacbefl 
Bokhara  ;  and   four  years  later,  wm 
the  beater  of  an  autogtaph  letter  mm 
Elizabeth  to  the   reigning  Shah  oi 
Pereia,  with   the  view  of  e»ctn«a 
permanent   commercial  treaty.    tf« 
the  transit  through  Russia  ^.  "»f  " 
rupted  by  the  troubles  of  which  ttoi 
country  became  the  scene,  wrtne 
extinction  of  the  House  (^  Rartf. 
and  though,  after  the  accesooo  of  w 
femily  a  Romanoff  the  Anto^ 
trade  Was  carried  on  with  iif«»3*? 
fewt  English    merchan^  !?f^ak 
have    penetrated    into  C^^ 
during  the  17th  century.   ™r^ 
lishment  of  an  Oriental  cm^^^ 
among  the   first  ejects  of  tbene 
system  of  Russian  Hifj! J°*^ 
byPeterL:  and  the  insidiow  "^^ 
of  BekevicL  to  Khiva,  (the  ttagi** 


•  Russia  did  not  acquire  a  port  on  the  Baltic  till  1721;  and  it  was  not  tffl 
that  she  established  herself  on  the  Sea  of  Azoph.  u  /  n  ISd^SJ^ 

t  The  AMtic  Jotamal  notices'  the  discovery  at  Cabul  of  the  to"**'  of  •»  **• 
man  named  Hicks,  who  died  therein  1666. 
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result  oi  which  has  heen  before  men- 
tiODed,)  was  part  of  the  concerted 
scheme  by  which  it  was  sought  to  gain 
a  footing  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Caspian;  bat  Utile  was  efi^ted  till 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  British 
cajpitai  and  energy  were  called  in  to 
efilect  what  Rossian  craft  had  failed  to 
accomplish.  An  English  company 
(of  which  the  well-known  Jonas  Haii^ 
way  was  the  resident  representative  in 
Persia)  was  formed,  and  endowed  with 

giculiar  privileges  by  the  Empress; 
ctories,  supplied  from  a  depot  at 
Astrakhan,  were  established  at  diflfer. 
ent  points  on  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pi^ ;  and  the  minor  states  of  Central 
Asia  were  visited  by  conmiercial  agents, 
two  of  whom  (as  stated  above)  were 
found  in  Khiva  when  the  Persians 
eaptnred  it  But  these  £adr  prospects 
were  frustrated,  partly  by  the  defection 
oi  two  of  the  directors  of  the  Caspian 
navigation  —  Eltcm  and  Woodrowe, 
who  abandoned  the  service  of  the 
Company  for  that  of  Persia,  and  partly 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  Russians  at  the 
fiivour  shown  to  foreigners;  and  the 
anarchy  m  which  Persia  and  Trans- 
oxiana  were  involved  for  ma^y  years 
after  the  death  of  Nadir  Shab,  pre- 
vented the  resumption  of  the  project. 
The  Company,  m>wever,  continued  in 
enstence  till  the  reign  of  Catharine 
II.,  when  the  formation,  in  1780,  of 
the  famous  Armed  Neutrality,  first 
placed  Russian  politics  in  overt  oppo- 
ntion  to  the  interests  of  En^fland,  and 
made  the  depression  of  British  com- 
merce and  influence  in  Asia  kn  object 
of  primary  importance,  which  has  ever 
since  been  pursued  Math  the  undeviat- 
ing  pertinacity  which  characterises 
every  branch  of  the  Russian  adminis- 
tration, neither  liable  to  change  with 
every  succeeding  ministry,  nor  made, 
like  our  foreign  policy,  the  topic  of 
pabfic  debates,  where  the  arguments 
and  revelations  dictated  by  party  are 
|HX)c]aimed  to  friend  and  foe  through 
the  medium  of  the  press. 


The  state  of  the  Qaspian  trade  at 
the  close  of  the  last  centmy  is  given  in 
detail,  from  Soimonoff  and  other  Rus- 
sian writers,  by  Jooke,  (View  qf  {he 
Russian  Emmre^  book  zii.  sect,  ii.) 
The  exports  (tf  Russia  in  that  quarter 
are  stated  to  have  then  amounted  to 
no  more  than  1,200,000  silver  rubles, 
and  the  imixnts  to  1,000,000 ;  but  a 
great  impulse  was  given  by  the  in« 
corporation  of  Geoigia  with  Russia  in 
1801,  and  still  more  W  the  treaty  of 
Goolistan  in  1813-1^  when  Persia 
surrendered  most  of  her  Caspian  pro- 
vinces, with  the  rivers  running  through 
them  into  that  sea,  on  which  she  fur. 
ther  bound  herself  to  maintain  no 
^avy — stipulations  which  were  further 
extended  and  confirmed  by  the  peace 
of  Turkmanchai  in  1828,  which  |^ced 
Russia  in  possession  of  the  moutJu  and 
both  banks  of  the  navigdbU  part  of  the 
Araxes — ^the  last  river  of  any  magni- 
tude on  that  side  of  the  Caspian.* 
The  importance  which  Russia  attaches 
to  the  monopoly  of  the  Caspian  trade, 
is  even  more  clearly  shown  by  the 
eagerness  with  which  she  has  availed 
herself  of  her  late  rapid  strides  to  po- 
litical supremacy  over  Turkev  and 
Persia,  to  dose,  every  avenue  through 
which  the  manufactures  of  Western 
Europe,  and  especiaUy  of  Great  Bri* 
tain,  mi^ht  find  access,  to  Asia.  The 
occupation  of  the  mouths  6f  the 
Danube,  (1829 ;)  the  acquisition  from 
the  Porte  in  1829  and  1883  of  the 
mountain  districts  of  Akaltzik  and 
Akalkalik,  apparently  unimportant, 
but  containing  the  passes  through 
which  British  gOods  reached  Georgia 
and  the  Caucasus  from  Trebizond ; 
the  seizure  of  the  Circassian  harbours 
and  coast  ;t  all  passed  unnoticed  by 
the  ignorance  or  indifference  of  our 
statesmen,  who  thus,  without  remon- 
strance or  protest,  saw  our  commerce 
shut  out  from  every  port  on  the  Asia- 
tic shores  of  the  JBlack  Sea,  with  the 
single  exceptk>n  of  Trebizond,  A 
mortifying  contrast  to  this  supineness 


*  See  Progress  of  Russia  in  the  East,  and  the  map  in  the  second  edition* 
t  **  There  is  one  important  fact,  which  it  strikes  me  I  have  omitted  to  mention, 
viz.,  the  existence  of  a  road,  practicable  the  greater  paitof  its  lenorth  even  for  carta, 
between  the  Black  Sea  uid  me  Caspian,  commencing  near  the  plain  of  Anapa.  I 
travelled  along  it  for  about  thirtv  miles,  and  an  excellent  road  it  was  >  «Lnd  they  (the 
,  Circassians)  assaied  me  it  contmned  nearly  as  good  the  whole  wav  to  the  Caspian. 
Its  importance  as  a  communication  with  the  east  shores  of  the  Cfaspian,  and  with 
Khiva,  for  the  importatwn  of  our  cottons  there,  by  a  short  ent  throi^h  a  fHendly 
coanti7,  is  e?id«iit''-*Note  to  the  Repm  on  dr^ssia^  Portfolio^  v.  511.. 
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is  presented  in  the  ampety  of  the  Ros- 
•ian  Government  to  foster  and  encou- 
rage by  every  means  the  Asiati/c  trade, 
a^  to  open  new  cham^els  of  commu- 
nication with  hitherto  unexplored 
countries ;  and  some  idea  may  be 
fimned  of  the  exertions  made  for  this 
purpose,  from  the  &ct,  that  on  the 
late  occupation  of  Cabul  by  our  troops, 
a  large  quantity  of  loaf-sugrar  was  found 
in  the  bazaars,  which,  originally  from 
our  own  West  Indian  pos^ssione,  had 
been  purchased  by  Russian  merchants 
at  Petersburg,  and  forwarded  by  the 
way  of  Astrafban,  over  the  Caspian  to 
Asterabad,  and  thence  by  land  carriage 
to  this  remote  city ! 

Yet,  despite  of  aU  these  eflbrts  in 
behalf  of  the  Asiatic  trade,  and  of  the 
concurrent  circumcctances  which  tend 
to  render  them  efficacious,  the  increas- 
ed activity  which  was  at  first  imparted 
to  it  by  the  exclosive  possession  of  the 
Black  and  Caspian  seas,  has  not  been 
permanent  In  the  course  of  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years  the  quantity  of 
the  exports  has  gradually  undergone  a 
great  diminution;  while  the  superior 
quality  and  cheapness  of  English  man- 
ufactures, notwithstanding  Sie  obsta- 
cles so  sedulously  thrown  in  the  way 
of  their  introduction,  has  regained  for 
them  the  preference  in  the  markets  of 
Asia.  As  the  Russian  official  returns 
are  not  easi\y  accessible,  we  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  quoting  cm  this 
point  the  unimpeachable  evidence  of 
two  of  the  continental  journals  most 
notoriously  in  the  Russian  interest, 
the  Francoman  Mercury  and  the 
Au^siburg  Gazette — ^the  former  of 
which,  in  January,  1839,  showed  by,  a 
long  and  elaborate  article,  that  **the 
Russians  have  comparatively  httle 
trade  in  Georgia,  Circassia,  and  Per- 
sia, and  are  not  likely  to  improve  it, 
the  competition  with  England  having 
^ven  a  deathblow  to  their  commerce 
m  that  quarter."  The  Augstmrg 
Oaaette  of  the  29th  and  30th  of  the 
same  month,  enters  more  into  detail. 
''From  1824  to  1829,"  (according  to 
this  authority,)  "tlie  woollen  wares 
sent  over  the  Caspian,  from  Russia  to 
Persia,  rose  from  the  vahie  of  150,000 
to  1,000,000  silver  rubles  yearly; 
since  1829,  the  exports  have  agam 
fellen  to  140,000.  In  1824^  the  sales 
of  woollens  to  the  nomadic  tribes 
amounted  to  700,000  rubles  j  from 
this  it  gradually  rose  to  3,000^000 ; 
but,  in  1834  it  had  &]len   back   to 


2,200,000.  Silks"  (which,  when 
Jooke  wrote,  formed  nearly  tlie 
whole  amount  of  the  imports  by  the 
Caspian,  rated  by  him,  as  we  have 
ah^y  seen,  at  1,000,000  silver 
rubles  per  annum)  «<are  no  lonmr 
sent  over  the  Caspian  for  more  t&n 
50,000  rubles  annually,  and  leas  by 
way  of  Creorgia.  The  Turkmans  aod 
Kii^hizes  now  buy  no  more  than 
100,000  rubles'  worth  yearly  of  Ros* 
sian  manu&ctures ;  in  1^26,  tb^ 
bought  to  the  amount  of  300,000. 
Russian  hnen  was  formerly  bought  bj 
the  hordes  to  the  vah^e  (tf  from  &Q,000 
to  400,000  rubles ;  not  more  than 
100,000  rubles'  worth  is  now  soU. 
The  greatest  increase  is  in  iron  :  the 

auantity  carried  year  by  year  aerosB 
ie  Caspian,  rose  fr9m  70,000  poods^^ 
(a  weight  of  forty  Rueeian  pounds,) 
«*to  258,000  in  1829,  and  276,000  in 
1830 ;  but  even  this,  in  1834,  had  de- 
clined to  244,000  poodi.  The  expor- 
tation  of  iron  wares  by  the  Caspian^ 
which,  in  1829,  amounted  to  287,000 
rubles,  has  fallen  to  half  that  sum." 
As  a  general  result,  the  writer  in  the 
Augsburg  Gazette  states,  that  the 
ex]^s  of  Russia  into  Asia,  in  1833 
and  1834,  may  be  valued  at  seven- 
teen mUlions  of  silver  rubles,  (about 
£2,750,000,)  of  which  one.fourUi  was 
woollen  goods: — whDe  in  1832  the 
exports  of  England  to  Asia,  exclusive 
of  China  and  India,  were  to  the  value 
of  £3,700,000,  one.half  of  which  was 
for  woollens ;  and,  from  \he  hscreased 
attention  which  has  been  drawn  within 
the  last  seven  years  to  Asiatic  aEEim, 
it  may  be  presumed  that  the  present 
amount  may  safely  be  rated  much 
higher.  If  even  a  moderate  share  of 
enterprise  and  exertion  be  brought  into 
play,  a  few  years  may  see  th»  trade 
augmented  twenty-fold,  from  the  ready 
communications  now  opened  with 
countries  where  British  goods  fomid 
their  way  hitherto  only  by  devious 
and  uncertain  channels,  or  which  their 
inland  situation  rendered  wholly  inac- 
cessible— but  these  interests  can  only 
be  protected  and  advanced  by  political 
predominance.  No  sooner  had  Rus- 
sian intrigue  supfdanted  the  influence 
of  England  in  the  councils  of  the  Shab, 
th^n  the  prohibition  of  British  maou- 
foctures  immediately  followed ;  and  we 
may  rest  assured  that,  if  Russia  is  sirf- 
fered  without  opposition  to  establish 
her  power  in  TransoxiaDa,  many  yean 
will  not  elapse  before  the  hoe  of  cir- 
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cnoiYallatioii  ^ill  be  completed,  and  not 
a  bale  of  British  goods  sufiered  to  make 
its  appearance  to  the  north  or  west  of 
tl^e  Indus. 

In  the  foregoing  detaik  it  has  been 
onr  object  to  present  a  picture  of  the 
inresent  state  of  Central  Asia,  as  viewed 
from  the  Russian  side  of  the  quesUcmf 
and  to  place  in  dear  relief  tne  new 
combinations  b^  which  that  power  is 
on  the  point  oi  assailing  us  m  our  al- 
tered position;  but  in  so  doing,  it  & 
I  pirobable  that  we  shall  be  considered 
[  as  induing  in  a  tone  of  gloomy  anti- 
1  cipation  Djr  those  who,  penonally  unac 
quainted  with  the  East,  and  accus. 
tomed  to  look  upon  our  Indian  annals 
aa  a  triumphant  progresi  from  victory 
to  victory,  have  been  dazzled  by  the 
I  newspaper  pceans  over  our  Af|[han 
I  successes  into  the  belief  that  the  web 
of  Rusfflan  finesse  has  been  swept 
utterly  away,  and  British  supremacy 
in  the  East  secured  for  ever,  by  the 
|allantry  displayed  on.  the  plain  of 
Candahar,  and  under  the  walls  of 
Ghazni.  It  must,  indeed,  be  at  once 
admitted  that  the  military  results  of 
the  Cabul  expedition  justify  all  that 
can  be  said  in  their  favour.  The  most 
sangoiBe  of  our  Indi^  politicians 
cooQi  not  previously  have  hoped  for  a 
triumph  so  rapid  and  complete  as  that 
which  has  crowned  our  arms;  but, 
flreat  as  our  success  in  Afghanistan 
has  hitherto  been,  the  Enghsh  public 
will  have  widely  erred  if  they  imagine 
that  the  ivories  of  a  single  {ampaign 
have  termmated  the  war,  or  that  the 
terror  of  ihe  British  name  will  suffice, 
if  BBsuppoited  by  active  assistance  in 
troops  and  money,  to  retain  the  AS- 
riians  in  their  firced  alle^ance  to 
Shah  Shooja,  or  to  protect  his  domi. 
nions  from  attack  from  the  adjacent 
states.  The  principle  (f  unavoidable 
expansion  (as  some  writers  on  India 
have  term^  the  ever  widening  vortex 
which  has  carried  our  arms  and  in- 
fluence from  Calcutta  to  I^oodiana) 
has  at  lengh  passed  the  natural  boun- 
dary of  the  Indus,  and  entered  on  It 
new  sphere  of  action ;  and  even  beyond 
this  it  has  already  become  apparent, 
that  the  pdicy  winch  dictated  to  the 
Indian  Government  the  imperative  ne- 
cessity of  reinstating   Shah  Shooja, 


will  speedily  ^omt  out  a  further  advance 
as  essential  to  the  security  of  the  ground 
thus  gained.  A  halt  in  our  onward  ca- 
reer from  the  western  bank  of  the  In- 
dus, would  now,  in  foot,  be  attended 
with  consequences  as  injurious  to  our 
interests  as  a  repulse  in  the  first  in- 
stance could  have  produced.  To  be 
stationary  is  impossible. 

It,  mc^reover,  we  recapitulate  the 
circumstances  which  attended  and  pre^ 
ceded  the  restoration  of  Shoda  to  a 
pageant  throne,  it  will  be  aumciently 
evident  that  not  only  can  his  tenure  of 
that  precarious  possession  be  assured 
only  by  the  continual  presence  of  a  dis- 
ciplined force  (wh^er  avowedly  Com<* 
pany's  troops,  or  commanded  in  thq 
name  of  the  Shah  by  European  officers) 
sufficient  to  ovei^we  the  Afghans,  but 
that  the  objects  of  the  expeditioQ 
would  be  defeated  by  sufifering  him  to 
regain  such  a  share  of  independent 
power  as  to  induce  the  hope  of  sustain- 
ing himself  unaided.  In  the  debate  on 
the  address  at  the  openmg  of  the  S€H^ 
sion  of  1839,  Sir  Robert  Peel  remarked 
with  justice,  that  *«  the  principle  wa0 
the  same  in  th^  attempted  restoration 
of  Shah  Shoo^  as  it  would  be  in  the 
attempt  to  restore  Cbaries  X.  to  tbt 
throne  of  France ;  with  this  diiferenc% 
that  the  Shah  had  been  thurtyyean 
dispossessed  pf  his  throne'* — whicii 
Lord  John  Russell  met  by  the  asser- 
tion, that  "the  object  <^  the  expedir 
tion  was  not  to  extend  our  own  limits 
but  to  defend  an  old  ally.'*  Anallianee 
with  Shocja  bad  indeea  been  conchkM 
by  Mr.  Elphinstone .  in  1609,  a  £»w 
weeks  only  beibre  the  battle  of  Neemla 
drove  him  hom  the  throne  of  Cabul* 
But  so  &r  were  the  Indian  authoritiee 
of  that  day  from  conceiving  themaelvet 
bound  to  aid  their  ally  in  the  then  com- 
paratively easy  task  of  expelling  his 
usurping  brother  Mahmood,  that  not 
even  an  asylum  in  the  British  domi* 
nions  was  offered  him,  and  he  was 
compeUcNd  lor  many  yeus  to  purchase, 
by  humiliating  sacrifices  of  dignity,  and 
t)ie  surrender  of  his  treasures  and  dia* 
mondsjf  the  treacherous  hoiq^kality  of 
Runjeet  Singh. 

In  1882-3,  when  the  Shah,  who  had 
some  time  befove  escaped  from  Lahore 
to  Loodiana,  made  his  last  elEbrt  to  re- 


*  See  the  article  **  Persia,  A^hanistao,  and  lodia,**  in  ear  Jaaoiiy  No.  last 
year. 

t  Shooja  was  even  rabjected  to  perMnal  violence,  to  extort  from  him  the  Koh-i- 
noor,  or  *'  moontahi  <^  light,**  one  of  the  largest  diamonds  of  Asia. 
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cover  hur  crbwn  and  kingcloiD,  by  the 
aid  of  some  of  the  Dooratini  clans 
who  were  favourable  to  him,  Lord 
Wiinam  Bentinck,  then  Governor- 
General,  expressly  refused  him  all  as- 
sistance. To  a  second  request,  rn^ed 
when  he  was  in  possession  of  Sinde, 
and  on  the  point  of  advancing  on  Can. 
dahar,  a  still  more  decided  negative 
was  returned,  though  the  scale  was 
then  so  nicely  balanced,  that  (as  stated 
by  an  able  writer  in  the  Asiatic  Jour^ 
nal)  <*  even  the  indirect  countenance  of 
our  Grovemment,  by  the  presence  of  a 
British  agent  in  the  camp  of  the  Shah, 
miffht  have  placed  Candahar,  if  not 
Cabul,  in  his  possession."*  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  designs  entertain- 
ed at  that  period  by  the  cabinet  of  Cal- 
cutta, tended  rather  to  the  opening  of 
relations  with  the  de  facto  rulers  of  AjflT- 
ghanistan,  the  Barukzye  brothers,  of 
whose  character  and  resources  the  in- 
formation of  Sir  Alexander  Buroes  has 
left  a  favourable  impression ;  and  that 
this  consideration  influenced  the  denial 
of  support  to  the  Shah's  i^xpedition, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  termmated^in 
bis  overthrow  by  the  Baruk^es  near 
Candahar  ;  and  it  was  ofdy  when  Dost 
Mohammed  proved  lees  subservient  to 
our  views  than  had  been  anticipated,  at 
the  juncture  when  the  advance  of  a 
Persian  force,  guided  by  Russian  gene- 
rals and  diplomatistB,  against  Herat, 
made  a  speedy  settlement  of  Affrfaan 
politics  imlispensable,  that  our  *«o]d 
ally*'  was  drawn  from  the  apparently 
hopeless  obscurity  into  which  his  late 
defeat  had  jdunged  him,  and  sent,  sur- 
rounded hy  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and 
accompanied  by  an  overwhelming  Bri- 
tish force,  to  reasceadthe  throne  of  his 
ancestors. 

The  plain  state  of  the  case  then  is, 
that  it  was  not  till  it  became  a  mere 

?uestion  of  time  from  whibfa  side  of  the 
ndus  the  first  blow  should  be  struck, 
and  the  Shah  presented  himself  as  a 
convenient  pretext  on  which  to  ground 
our  aggression,  that  any  thought  of  es. 
poosing  his  cause  was  entertained ;  and 
of  this  fiict  both  the  Shah  himself  and 
his  nominal  subjects  are  fully  aware,  as 
the  demeanour  of  prince  and  people 
sufficiently  proves.  All  the  private 
correspondence  from  India  agrees  in 
declannff  that  ««Shah  Shooja  is  detesU 
ed  by  all  his  subjects ;  and  that  the 


le  of  his  own  tribe  even  would  be 
the'first  to  cut  his  throat,  if  left  to  their 
hands,"  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  cah* 
mities  and  hnmiliatioii  which  have  be- 
^en  their  country;  and  this  feetiog, 
in  a  haughty  and  martial  nation,  is  not 
surprising ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  cre- 
dited that  the  monarch  whom  we  baye 
raised  from  indigence  to  a  throne^  and 
who  is  entirely  dependent  on  qb  fcr 
support  and  securi^,  should  repay  the 
benefits  received  otherwise  than  by  ud- 
bounded  gratitude  and  confidence. 
The  vanity  and  arrogance,  bowerer, 
which  mamly  contributed  to  the  put 
misfortunes  of  Shooja,  do  not  a}^)earto 
have  been  corrected  either  by  time  or 
adversity.  Instead  of  labouring  to 
unite  and  conciliate  the  fierce  tribes,  of 
which  he  is  placed  at  the  head,  he  bif 
been  principally  occupied  since  his  re- 
storation in  instituti^  a  tinsel  Order 
(f  ^  Doorauni  Empire  f  and  is 
reinstating  as  far  as  passible  the 
pomp  and  ceremonies  of  the  ancient 
court,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse 
under  Dost  Mohammed.  Bven  in 
the  vital  point  of  the  political  airange- 
ments,  he  is  said  to  have  evinced 
much  veayward  impatience  at  the  con- 
trol to  which  he  found  himsdf  aob- 
jected ;  ilnd  the  insolence  of  hngoage 
and  manner  which  not  only  the  Sub 
himself,  but  the  A£|;haD  Sirdais  wboin 
he  has  attracted  to  hb  court,  pennit 
themselves  to  use  towards  the  Enio- 
peans  in  command  of  the  subsidiaix 
ibrce,  is  ^escribed  as  so  tosoffeiable, 
that  several  of  the&e  officers  have 
thrown  up  their  commisdons  m  dis- 
gust. Yet  this  subsidiary  force,  which 
the  Shah  is  bound  by  treaty  to  main- 
tain and  pay,  will  form  his  only  proCec* 
tion  against  a  revolt  of  the  dBCOotent- 
ed  Alfehans.  It  will  certainhr  be 
the  only  security  for  the  continued  pre- 
dominance  of  British  interests  after  the 
main  army  has  been  withdrawn,  it  "J- 
deed,  the  state  of  af&iiB  notth  of  the 
Hindoo-Eoosh  does  not  render  it  ne- 
cessanr  that  permanent  British  ^ip 
sons  should  be  established  in  the  vicinitj 


of  the  I 

It  is  Evident,  therefore,  that  we  can 
only  succeed  in  retaining  the  nec«- 
sary  ascendency  in  Afghanistan  ^ 
keeping  the  Shah  in  subserviency,  aw 
overawing  the  chiefs  and  populatioo; 
and  similar  measures,  as  paaeio^  ^^^ 


*  Atiatie  J^wrmU,  Feb.,  1640. 
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seem  to  indicate,  will  at  no  distant  ne- 
riod  be  reqnieite  in  the  neighbounng 
Seik  kingdom  of  the  Pin^.  In  the 
few  mon&fl  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  death  of  the  founder  of  the  mon- 
archy«  the  Maharajah  Rnngeet  Singh, 
the  countiy  seems  already  to  have  ar. 
rived  at  the  verge  of  a  stormjr  revolu- 
tk>n.  Khnrruck  Singh,  his  imbecile 
■on  and  successor,  has  been  virtually 
deposed  after  a  reign  of  a  few  months ; 
pot,  as  was  expected,  by  his  brother- 
in-iaw,  0here  Sui£h>  but  by  his  own 
son,  No-Nihal  Singh,  a  youth  of  twenty. 
one,  characterised  as  **  the  Hotspur  of 
the  Seiks,"  who  has,  by  the  aidorRun- 
jeet's  fiivourite  minister,  Dhian  Singh, 
leduced  his  &Uief  to  the  condition  <?  a 
state  {nisonerT  uiough  be  allows  him 
to  retam  the  titles  md  insignia  of  rq^- 
ahy.  This  cbanjgre  of  government  is 
not  looked  upon  m  India  as  ^vourable 
to  the  stability  of  the  British  alliance, 
to  which  the  old  Maharajah,  from  po- 
licy  perhaps  rather  than  inclination, 
haid  always  steadily  adhered ;  but  these 
prudential  motives  are  less  hkely  to 
mfluence  his  fierjr  grandson,  surround- 
ed as  he  is  by.  Seik  military  chiefe  and 
French  officers,*  and  apparently  appre- 
hensive, besides,  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment may  consider  itself  bonnd,  in 
yirtne  of  treaties,  to  guarantee  to  his 
&tber  the  inviolate  exercise  of  the 
rights  of  sovereignty.  Though  no  inter- 
mntion  of  amicable  relations  has  yet 
taken  place,  it  is  clear  that  a  rupture  is 
viewed  by  all  parties  as  the  pvobable 
result  of  the  late  occurrences  at  Lahore ; 
it  is  even  rumoured  that  permission  to 
cross  the  Seik  territories  has  been  re- 
fused to  the  troops  returning  from  Ca- 
bal, and  that  a  Bengal  force  of  8000 
men  has  been  m  consequence,  assem- 
bled on  the  Sutlej,  to  watch  the  course 
of  events.  In  the  mean  tim^,  the  Seiks 
are,  at  strife  among  themselves ;  and 
it   is  suspected  that   No-Nihal   will 


prove  to  have  been  merely  a  tool  in 
the  hands  of  his  uncle  Shere  Singh, 
who  aspires  to  mount  the  thr^ie 
through  his  means.  Thus  the  fate  of 
the  Punjab  is  at  present  in  suspense ; 
but  should  it  become  either  the  seat  of 
an  unfriendly  government,  or  a  prey 
to  anarchy  and  civil  war,  the  Anglo- 
Indian  administration  will  have  no  al- 
ternative but  a  prompt  and  decided 
armed  intervention,  either  taking  the 
country  into  their  own  hands,  or  re- 
storing Khurruck  Sin^h  to  his  throne, 
under  British  protection,  before  Rus- 
sian intrigue  mus  time  to  step  in  and . 
play  the  same  part  at  Lahore  which 
has  already  been  so  successfully  acted 
at  the  court  of  Teheran.  Our  alliance 
with  Runjeet  has  cost  us  sufficiently 
deu",  if  (as  it  is  reported)  it  was  the 
principal  obstacle  to  the  conclusion  of 
a  treaty  Hpth  Dost  Mohammed,  (which 
would  have  rendered  the  A%han  war 
needless,)  because  the  Dostf  could  not 
be  indtlced  to  enter  a  league  to  which 
his  hereditary  enemy  was  to  be  a  partv. 
But  our  successes  in  A%banistan  will, 
after  all,  be  worse  than  useless,  if  we 
permit  the  communication  with  this^ 
boasted  **  bulwark  of  India  "to  be  cut 
off  by  the  existence  of  a  hostile  and  in. 
dependent  state,  whose  territories,  lin- 
ing nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  east- 
em  frontier  of  Cabul,  intervene  like  a 
wedge  between  our  new  dependencies 
and  the  dominions  of  the  Company, 
and  furnish  a  road  by  which  a  northern 
invader  in  possession  of  Turkestan 
might  avoid  the  A%han  country  alto- 

S ether,  and  advance  unopposed  by  Ba- 
akshan  and  Attock  to  the  Sutlej. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  lay  before 
our  readers  the  existing  state  of  the 
Asiatic  question,  m  which  England  and 
Russia  are  the  actors ;  abstaining,  as 
far  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  woukl 
permit,  from  speculations  on  the  future, 
which  eVery  day  might  prove  to  be 


*  The  adhesbn  of  General  Ventura  and  the  French  officers  to  No-Nihal,  is  par. 
ticularly  remarked  by  Le  Commeroe,  which  adds—**  The  Ekifflish  are  doubtless  £ur 
from  pleased  at  seeing  a  resolate  and  independent  prince  on  the  throne  of  the  Pnn. 
jab.  Thoogh  the  change  be  not  dh^ctly  hostile  to  them,  it  will  defeat  their  inten- 
tion  of  availing  themselves  of  the  weakness  of  the  dethroned  Kburruck,  and  the 
distnrbances  it  might  create  to  interfere  in  a  country  which  they  are  desirous  to 
place  mider  their  own  domination." 

t  The  terms  Do9t,  (Turkish,)  and  YoTt  (Persian,)  both  implying  **  friend,  or 
companion,'*  are  used  in  Central  Asia  as  analogous  to  the  wellknuwn  Arabic 
pr0Domen  <SaM,  which  has  prioMrily  the  lame  signification. 
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fiitile  or  erroDecfns.  The  events  of  the 
last  few  yean  have  tended  in  a  great 
measure  to  dispel  the  ignorance  of 
every  thing  relative  to  the  Eastern 
world,  by  which,  (to  use  the  words  of 
the  able  author  of  the  ••  Progress  of 
Russia  m  the  East,")  «•  from  the  ear- 
liest times  in  which  Russia  has  had  a 
share  in  the  politics  of  Europe,  her 
views  in  the  East  have  been  promoted, 
and  which  made  other  powers  her 
dupes  and  the  instruments  of  her  ag- 
grandizement" But  this  tardily  ac- 
qnbed  knowledge  has  at  the  same  time 
mown,  that  throughout  the  whole  ex- 
tent  of  Asia,  from  the  Bospborus  to  the 
Indus,  (and  probably  to  Canton,)  firit- 
ish  influence  has  been  sapped  and  sup- 
I^ted  by  the  ever  active  machina. 
tions  of  Rxissia ;  and  that  nothing  but 
vigorous  and  uncompromising  resist- 
ance on  our  part,  can  now  prevent 
these  intrigues  from  reaching  their 
final  accomplishment.  The  Cabul  ex- 
pedition has  been  the  first  egrmptom  of 
recovery  firom  our  long  passive  policy; 
and  its  good  e^cts  have  appeared  not 


only  in  the  suecen  of  Hb  immediate 
objects,  but  in  lowering  the  tone  of  the 
Burmese  and  Ghork^;  while  the 
prompt  dethrcHiement  of  one  or  two 
refractory  native  princes  in  India  has 
overawed  the  rising  spirit  of  insubor- 
dination, and  left  us,  at  the  dose  of  the 
year,  what  we  could  scarcely  be  called 
at  its  commencement,  the  acknow- 
ledged and  uncontrolled  masters  of  the 
country.  Still  the  maroh  to  Cabid  is 
bat  a  lii^nning ;  the  gauntlet  has  been 
thrown  down,  and  accepted  by  Rosnt 
in  her  movement  on  Khiva;  but  the 
combat  which  will  decide  the  destines 
of  India  and  Asia  is  yet  to  come ;  and 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether,  by  per- 
severance in  the  career  we  have  at 
length  resumed,  we  shall  hurl  our  an- 
tagonist fiom  the  heiffht  which  oar  so- 
pinenesB  alone  has  ulowed  her  to  at- 
tain,  or  whether,  throuirfa  indecisioD  or 
&lse  security,  we  shaU  lay  oursehef 
open  to  a  blow  which  will  change  tbe 
futuro  l^ory  and  &te,  not  of  India 
or  Asia  only,  but  of  Europe  and  the 
world. 
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The  shapes  of  earth  are  passing  still  away, 
The  seas  with  sullen  rage  their  bounds  devour. 
The  rivers  waste  their  banks  from  day  to  day, 
Rocks  cannot  last^  nor  stars  outhve  their  hour. 

The  gnarled  trees,  of  deep  undated  root, 
While  ages  o'er  them  pass,  like  herbage  faH; 
And  peaks  that  bear  to-day  the  wild  goat's  foot, 
To-morrow  vanish  'mid  tbe  torrent's  orawL 

Not  long  the  building  tells  its  founder's  name, 
And  loud-sung  trophies  fade  in  silent  rust ; 
The  desert  sand-heap  whelms  the  city's  fame, 
The  book  is  journeying  tow'rd  its  writer's  dust 

Each  generation  jrields  in  turn  to  death 
Its  living  forms  and  looks,  beloved  and  bold ; 
And  lost  in  |Mile  destruction's  frozen  breath,* 
Our  vital  air  is  changed  to  pulseless  cold. 

Decay  and  desolation's  thunderous  ckxid 
O'er  all  things  hang[s,  and  dims  the  summer  sky ; 
And  all  that  seems  imperishably  proud, 
StiD,  downward  sinking  slow,  cooeeots  to  die. 
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While  all  so  totters,  wheels,  and  floats  from  view. 
Whatever  the  eye  can  mark,  the  hand  contrive ; 
Thy  word,  O  God  !  alone  on  earth  is  true, 
And  dares  'mid  bonndle&s  rtitn  still  survive. 

The  utterance  keen  of  thine  eternal  will 
Went  forth  at  first  through  nothingness  and  gloom ; 
Through  depths  of  ages  working  onward  still, 
It  crowns  with  life  each  world's  successive  tomb,  j 

Prom  thee  it  flows  creating  time  and  space ; 
With  suns  and  planets  fills  the  dark  abysm  ; 
And  spreads  the  light  that  veils  thy  changeless  face. 
Refracted  wide  through  Nature's  varying  prism. 

That  living  Word  sustains  the  sand,  the  flower* 
The  insect  swarm,  the  brood  of  giant  things ; 
Combines  the  whole  by  one  harmonious  power* 
And  loud  in  conscious  hearts  thy  glory  sings. 

Yet  weighs  on  all  the  eclipse  and  curse  of  ill, 
Of  failing  good,  and  hopes  that  lull  no  more ; 
And  every  leaf  that  sails  the  autumnal  riU  ^ 
Its  dying  sister  leaves  with  sighs  deplore. 

The  mountains  darken  o*er  the  shattered  plain,^ 
When  earthquake  smites  the  town  tjiat  swaysarpalm ; 
The  stars  new-born  lament  the  stars  that  wane, 
And  seas  wail  hoarse  above  the  fleet  they  whelm.^ 

And  man,  whose  hopes  his  bound  the  most  exceed, 
The  loftiest  mourner  'mid  the  griefs  of  all,  •    ' 

Mujt  shade  his  front  with  sad  sepulchral  weed,  j 
And  wear,  for  kingly  robes^  the  funeral  pall. 

Amid  such  endless  change  and  storms  of  night 
Still  moves  thy  Word  divine,  educing  day. 
But  thwarted,  clopg'd,  rcpelPd,  by  flashes  bright. 
And  winning  hardest  conquests  o^er  decay. 

But  still  in  One,  whose  soul,  aloof  from  wrong, 
Was  fill'd  with  earnest  unpolluted  good. 
Resounds  thy  voice  an  undiscordant  song, 
.  And  tells  thy  will  as  at  the  first  it  stood,  j  , 

Thy  Word  fulfill'd  was  He^  for  ever  shown 
To  man  the  living  Archetype  of  Life, 
In  whoJse  embodied  light  om  spirits  own 
A  certain  hope— a  rest  secure  from  8trif6. 

And  ne'er  from  mortal  thought  shall  pass  away 
The  form  of  truth  and  peace  he  gave  to  ^rth  ;  ] 
In  whom  our  hearts  with  love  thy  rule  obey. 
And  gain  from  them  a  second,  happier  birth.  | 

Without  that  light,  though  feir  the  frame  of  thingi. 
How  dark  the  bnades  ot  gnef  it  all  would  wear ! 
From  it  through  death  immortal  being  springs, 
And  all  thy  presence  dawns  upon  despair. 
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Within  its  hoUow  nook  of  rocks  and  trees 

The  lake  in  silence  lies, 
Untouch'd  by  gusts  of  autunm^s  changeful  breeie» 

Which  sweep  the  distant  skies. 

It  upward  lodu^  with  still  and  glas^  &oe> 

And  sees  the  windy  rack, 
Which  o*er  the  sur&ce  idly  seems  to  trace 

White  clouds  and  shadows  black. 

So  dwells  the  wiser  heart,  at  ease  and  safe^ 

And  marks  the  passing  storm, 
Which  cannot  there  the  tranquil  being  chafe, 

Nor  that  bright  peace  deform. 

The  tonffues  of  busy  rumour,  vain  and  kxid, 

And  cold  malignant  hate,  -" 

And  dreams  obscure,  that  cheat  the  greedy  crowd* 
And  fiill-bbwn  sCom  sedate ; 

Higb-sated  wealth,  decorous  pride  of  place, 

Mankind*s  anarchal  kings; 
And  Science,  blindly  wrapping  round  its  hce 

The  veil  it  draws  from  thmgs ; 

The  spectres  thin  that  haunt  the  lifeless  breast^ 

And  are  not  what  they  seem — 
Lust,  follies,  envies,  avarice,  unrest, 

That  act  earth's  tragic  dream ; — 

M  these  around  the  soul  resdved  and  sure, 

A  train  of  hunters  throne. 
With  unbelieving  threats  ana  mocks  impure, 

And  self-bewitching  song. 

A  moment's  rush  is  theirs  to  seize  their  piey. 

Which  shrinks  perhaps  aghast ; 
But  nerved  again  by  feith,  it  sSmds  at  bay, 

And,  lo !  the  rout  is  past 

But  ehades  they  were,  and  melt  around  in  shadei 

In  him  no  place  they  own, 
Who^  looking  clear  through  all  thmgs  undismayed. 

In  all  sees  God  alone. 

An  instant  lingering  on  the  nightly  wold, 

'Mid  rocks  of  mournful  brows, 
Whfle  sweeps  the  howling  gale  from  caverns  cold, 

And  waves  the  leaveless  boughs  ; 

With  dread  the  man  beholds  the  shadows  drear. 

That  ape  a  demon  train- 
Before  a  glance  of  thought  the  view  is  clear, 

And  earth  is  sdDed  again. 

SothoQ,OGod!  to  man's  weak  daikoesi  known, 

A  light  sustajn'd  by  gloom. 
Wilt  make  thy  stead&st  will  to  good  my  own, 

And  lead  me  through  the  tomb! 
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Cam  mao,  O  God !  the  tale  of  man  repeat, 
Nor  feel  his  bosom  heave  with  livelier  bomid  1 
Through  all  we  are  the  sweUiog  poise  must  beat 
At  thought  of  all  we  are,  of  all  things  round : 
Oar  inmost  selves  the  straining  vision  meet. 
And  memory  wakes  from  slumber's  cave  pri^ound  : 
And,  Hke  a  rock  upon  a  sunny  plain. 
The  past  amid  ^y  light  is  seen  again. 

Ah  I  little  sphere  of  rosvchildbood'Bbooiv  . 
Itself  so  weak,  and  yet  fofesbowing  all ! 
UnopeoM  worid  of  sdl^volving  power, 
That  now  bat  hears  the  insUnt's  tiny  call ! 
Within  its  dewdrop  life,  its  folded  flower. 
Distress  and  strife  the  thoufffattess  heart  enthrall ; 
And  stinings  big  with  man's  onmeasnred  hope 
Have  scarcely  streogth  against  one  pang  to  oopew 

BewOderingf  cloody  dawn  !  then  pass  from  view 
The  first  iamt  lines  of  mortal  being's  course: 
Then  wakes  the  will,  aud^  fiercely  grasps  a  clue, 
And  wond'ring  feels  it  snapped  bv  neamong  force, 
And  sad  and  weepinff  grows  a  child  anew, 
Till  joy  comes  back  from  life's  unfailing  soarce— 
New  aims,  new  thoughts,  new  passions  take  their  torn, 
And  still  the  extinguish'd  flame  again  will  bum. 

What  gropmgs  blind  to  leave  the  commoa  way  I 

What  yeanm^  vain  that  find  DO  end  reveal'd  ! 

What  hopeless  war,  and  feeling's  idfe  play  ! 

Whatwoonds  that  pisfoe  throof  b  pride's  phantasmal  play  V* 

A  thoosaod  objeets  woo'd  and  tuown  away  I 

And  idols  dear  that  no  lespopse  will  viekl ! 

And  so  within  one  bosom's  Iinng  eall 

A  fiendish  foe  and  helpless  victim  dwell. 

Oh,  gorseoos  dreams,  aiid  wing-borne  flight  of  youth ! 
Tlwt  thmks  by  scorning  earth  to  win  the  dLies ; 
Forebodings  dim  of  visionary  truth, 
'    That  like  a  beast  pursued  before  us  flies  ; 
Insane  delight  in  monstrous  forms  uncouth. 
That  thence  perchance  some  prophet  ghost  may  nse ; 
Blind  love  of  light,  and  craving  hate  of  rest ! — 
flow  fax  our  strangest  world  n  in  the  breast ! 

Abounding  pictures,  bright  with  mom  and  joy. 
Of  all  the  endless  beings  round  us  known. 
Bewilder,  vex,  intoxicate,  and  cloy^ — 
A  land  of  bliss  how  near,  yet  not  our  own  ! 
All  thincs  so  feir  each  sense  they  needs  emjdoy, 
Yet  'mid  them  all  the  spirit  wastes  alone  ; 
So  many,  lovely,  large,  and  sweet  they  seem. 
As  if  to  prove  the  whole  is  only  dream. 

Fair  visions  all !  and,  'mid  the  train  of  things. 
How  strong  the  sway  the  feirest  shapes  have  won ! 
From  them  distraction^  folly,  rapture,  springs. 
And  life's  true  rapture  seems  but  now  begun. 
For  mad  we  seek  the  joy  that  passion  brings 
To  hearts  by  inmost  treacheries  all  undone. 
Though  love's  concealing  veil  is  dark  and  stem. 
Nor  e'er  did  eyes  profene  its  mystery  leam« 
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80  forward  roll  the  years  with  woe  and  blin^ 
'Mid  act,  and  deed,  and  thought,  and  lone  despair ; 
And,  'twixt  the  arduous  That  and  easy  This, 
We  feign  the  trial  more  than  man  can  bear. 
Still  Conscience  stabs  and  bleeds  ;  Temptation's  kias 
Still  sucks  our  purest  life,  and  taints  the  air ; 
His  feet  with  blood,  his  own  and  others',  red 
Ambition  climbs  the  unstable  mountain-head. 

But  sickening  hours,  and  weariness  of  breath 
And  eyes  that  cannot  brook  to  see  the  day, 
And  dreams  that  shuddering  hail  the  name  of  deatb. 
And  fancies  thin  subdued  by  dull  decay,— 
All  these,  O  God  !  thy  servant  Conscience  saith, 
Are  surely  sent  by  Thee — thy  word  obey  ; 
The  world  of  man  so  bright,  and  soul  so  strong, 
Toman  are  shown  defaced  by  human  wrong. 

And  thus,  by  inward  act  and  outward  led, 
We  know  the  things  we  are  if  Iposed  from  thee ; 
How  blind  as  rocks,  and  weak  as  braiv:;fieB  dead, 
And  vain  and  fierce,  to  show  us  nobly  tree, 
To  leave  thy  paths  in  desert  wilds  we  fled* 
And  hoped  no  longer  thme—our  own  to  be  ; . 
So  sinking  down  from  fancied  all  to  naught. 
One  grain  of  dust  was  left  by  misery  taught. 

That  speck,  O  Father  1  still  to  thee  was  dear— 

A  Fiving  relic  capable  of  eood ; 

And  bruised  and  crush'd  by  woe,  and  shamt,  and  feai^ 

Arose  ajg^in  from  earth,  and  upright  stood.^ 

Thy  Sprrit  still  was  there,  not  now  severe^ 

And  fed  the  yearning  heatt  with  k)vin^  food. 

Till  brave  and  clear,  discerning  all  the  past, 

It  knew  that  peace  and  hope  were  gain'd  at  last. 

Now  all  confusion  spent,  and  battles  o'er, 
Are  seen  as  leading  on  to  endless  rest, 
The  world  obscure  and  distant  now  no  more, 
With  sights  of  truthful  gladness  fills  the  breast ; 
And  love,  so  ^e  and  foul  a  name  before. 
With  countless  joys  the  wounded  heart  has  blest : 
And  thus,  O  God  !  thy  child  serene  and  bold, 
Goes  forth  to  toils  heroic  manifold  t 
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RsmsB,  what  10  a  parr  1  This  ia 
the  only  interrogatory  we  ever  bad 
the  honour  to  addreas  to  Lord 
Brougham^  and  we  believe  it  ie  the 
«nly  one  ever  put  to  his  lordsJiip^ 
either  by  ourBelvee  or  any  body  else, 
which  he  was  unable  to  answer.  If 
the  reader  has  not  yet  made  up  his 
jnind.on  this  important  point,  we  shall 
3X)C  pvess  him  for  an  instantaneous 
reply ;  but  in  case  he  should  be  suffi- 
cieotly  candid  from  the  commence- 
ment to  confess  that  he  knows  no- 
thmg  whatever  of  the  subject,  we 
then  be^  to  introduce  him  to  our 
friend  Mr.  John  Shaw  of  Drumlanrig, 
who  will  speedily  tell  him  all  about  it. 

It  101  indeed,  both  gratifying  and 
kiBtrvctive  to  find,  that  in  many  de- 
partments, alike  of  art  and  .  nature, 
iaiportant  discoveries  are  not  seldom 
achieved  by  men  who  make  no  pre- 
tensioQ  to  phik)6ophical  skill  or  scien- 
tific knowledge,  but  who,  following  the 
bent  of  a  sa^ious  and  observant  dia- 
pontion,  attam  to  the  root  of  a  matter, 
while  others  have  been  only  playing 
with  atray  leaves,  or  stumblin^^  over 
broken  branches.  It  is  gratifymg,  in 
as  &r  as  it  shows,  that,  in  natural  his- 
tory especially,  a  iair  field  for  original 
reaearch  is  still  open  to  good  powers 
of  observation,  even  in  reference  to 
native  productions  of  tlie  highest  va- 
lue and  importance ;  and  ii  is  instmo- 
tive  to  those  professing  a  more  pedan- 
tic knowledge,  to  be  forced  to  admit 
how  ignorant  they  may  actually  be,  in 
spite  of  all  their  blook-leaming. 

Our  innumerable  readers  need  not 
to  be  told  that  the  salmon  is  the  most 
valuable  of  all  the  fishes  which  ever 
sojoom  in  our  river  waters ;  but  they 
do  require  to  be  informed,  and  we 
therefore  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  doing  so,  that  our  knowledge  of  its 
natural  history  and  habits  of  hfe,  so 
6a>  as  concerns  the  first  two  seasons  of 


its  existence,  and  during  which  it  may 
be  said  to  be  continuously  within  oar 
daily  vision,  was  only  determinately 
ascertained  a  few  months  ago.  It 
has  been  the  food  of  millions  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  our  own  recorded 
history ;  its  capture  occupies  the  time 
and  rewards  the  toil  of  many  thou- 
sands of  our  most  industrious  pqxila- 
tion ;  its  sale  afibrda  a  princely  addi- 
tion to  the  income  both  of  loras  and 
commons ;  the  luxury  of  sumptnous 
life  is  incomplete  when  wanting  a  sup- 
ply of  this  most  •«dayntous  fisshe:" 
and  yet  almost  all  that  has  ever  been 
said  or  written  on  the  subject  of  its 
earlier  existence,  is  founded  on  the 
grossest  error.  It  is  our  intention  t^ 
peesent  a  brief  summary  of  the  expe- 
rimental observatKNOS  and  discoveries 
of  the  ingenious  inquirer  whose 
contributions  are  named  b^low ; 
but  as  there  exists  a  tendency  in 
human  nature  of  a  very  reprehen- 
sible kind,  which  leads  alike  to  the 
deciying  ef  discoveries  when  these 
are  made,  and  to  the  denial  of  their 
claim  to  the  character  of  novelty,  we 
shall,  in  the  first  place,  with  a  view 
both  to  the  historical  illustration  of  the 
point  in  question,  and  the  prevention 
of  fnaUce  prepense,  state  the  hitherto 
prevailing  views  of  scientific  authon 
on  the  subject  of  salmon  fry.  Shoukl 
any  one  deem  this  to  be  a  matter  of 
slight  importance,  let  him  consider 
that  if  the  salmon  itself,  in  its  matured 
condition,  is  a  noble  creature,  of  vast 
value  in  an  economical  point  of  .view, 
and  if  the  best  mode  of  editing  its 
early  conservation  and  future  increase 
ought  therefore  to  be  sedulously  sought 
after,  no  inquiry  regarding  ^  its  youth- 
ful history,  which  results  in  truth,  can 
be  otherwise  than  interesting. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  trace  the 
history  of  opinion  regarding  parr  up 
to  the  time  of  Adam  or  even  of  Aiis- 
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totic,  neither  of  whom,  so  £ur  as  we 
know,  was  particularly  oonvetsant 
with  the  subject ;  but  we  may  men- 
tion that  in  the  year  1686,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Ray,  one  John 
Ray,  among  the  earliest,  and  in  truth 
the  greatest  of  the  naturalists  this 
country  has  as  yet  produced,  pob- 
Mshed,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend 
Willnghby,  a  work  on  fishes.* 

In  the  joint  production  just  alluded 
to,  there  is  first  a  description  of  the 
salmoa,f  and  then  of  a  small  but 
distinct  species  resembling  the  river 
trout,  and  which  these  authors  pro- 
perly regard  as  identical  with  the 
hranlin  of  the  north  of  England  ;  in 
other  words,  the  parr.  The  para, 
graph  is  headed  (we  regret  being 
obliged,  while  engaged  with  a  popular 
«nd  important  subject  to  refer  to  one 
of  the  unknown  tongues,) — Salmu- 
)0B,  Herefordie  Samlet  dictus,  Bran, 
lino  D.  Johnson  inferius  descripto, 
ut  nobis  videtur,  idem.  *«Q,uem 
demissi  longitudine  erat  septunciali ; 
sescunciali  Tatiludine :  et  raro  capi. 
imtur  majcH-es,"  &c.  "  Hujos  gene, 
ris,"  he  adds,  «*omnes  (qnod  mirtim) 
mares  esse  aiunt.  Truttss  persimilis 
est,  ah  ea  tamen  specie  difierre  vide- 
tur."t  We  have  next  an  enumera- 
tion of  Pisces  fluviatiles  et  anadromi 
%  genere  tnittaceo  in  Septentrionalibus 
Anglin  obsenrati  k  D.  Johnson ;  in 
the  course  of  which  the  branlin,  above 
referred  to,  is  described  in  more  de- 
tail, and  some  very  remarkable  pecu. 
liarities  in  its  sexual  habits  are  parti- 
polarized,  as  follows  :— 

••  Brardins^  nonnullis  fingeririB  i.  e. 
digitales,  dicti,  quia  notas  ecu  areolae 
transversaB  nigncantes  quinquo  aut  sex, 
veluti  tot  digitonnn  vestigia  impressa,  in 
lateribuB  obtinent,  cum  macula  rubra  m 
unaquaquG  areola.  CaadetuntforcipatoB, 
salmonum  rillt ;  quodque  mirum  est, 
<nnme8  maret.  Cum  talmonibua,  procre. 
amdi  causa,  misceri  eos  mihi  persuasum 
Mst.  (Hs  18  a  perfect  Shaw!)  Quum 
primiun  enim  salmo  ovorum  editorum 
oongeriem  seu  acervum  maliti  dicere, 
fdmqait,  branlinus  (oh,  fie  !)  mor  ei 
incurabit,    ovaque    (ut    verisimile    est) 

3«rmate  suo  irrigat  et  fcBcundat;  nee 
ibi  unquam  inveniuntur  hranlini  quam 
Sis  in  locis  quse  lAlmones  freqacntant. 
Quod  ad  mare  descendant  non  ausim 


affirmare,  liqaidem  qfoovis  anni  tempore 
apod  DOS  inveniuntur.  Flocntis  rapidis. 
simis  acerrimisque  versantor,  in  quibos 
nullum  aliud  genus  piscia  dome  pote^ 
Cum  adoleveriot  sex  circiter  digitos 
longitudine  aeqnant.''^ 

The  considerate  reader  will  please 
to  bear  in  mind  a  fiew  of  the  above 
expressions,  that  he  may  afterwards 
mark  the  curious  coincidence  of  Mr. 
Shaw's  observations  regarding  the 
spawning  of  the  male  parr, — the  pre- 
cedence of  Messrs  WiHughby  and 
Ray  in  no  way  diminishing  the  m^ite 
of  that  sagacious  person,  wbo,  amid 
many  more  important  avocations,  can 
scarcely  be  supposed*  to  have  ever 
taken  cognizance  of  a  now  obsciKe 
Latin  folio,  published  above  a  century 
and  a  half  aga 

We  proceed  to  pick  out  a  few  moie 
opinions  regarding  the  extremely  ra- 
pid growth  of  salmon  smolts,  and  their 
supposed  distinctive  nature  from  the 
parr. 

Dr.  Arthur  Young  informs  us,  when 
describing  the  salmon-spawning  in 
certain  rivers  which  run  into  the  Ban, 
that  ^^  young  salmon  are  called  grwdtt 
and  grow  at  a  rate  which  T  shodd 
suppose  scarce  any  fish  eoramooly 
known  equals ;  for  within  the  year 
som^  of  them  will  come  to  sixteen 
and  eighteen  pounds,  but  io  general 
ten  or  twelve  pounds.  Such  as  escape 
the  first  year's  fishing  are  saknon,  and 
at  two  years  old  will  generally  weigh 
twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds.*! 

»*  About' the  latter  end  of  March,"  ob. 
serves  Mr.  Pennant,  "  the  spawn  begini 
to  exclude  the  young,  which  gradually 
increase  to  the  length  of  four  or  five 
inches,  and  are  then  called  smolts  or 
emoults.  About  the  beginning  of  May 
the  river  is  full  of  them— it  seems  to  bd 
all  alive— and  there  is  no  havmg  an  idea 
of  their  numbers  wHhoat  seeing  them ; 
but  a  seasonable  flood  then  hurries  them 
all  to  the  sea,  scarce  any  or  very  few 
of  them  bomg  left  in  the  river."! 

It  is  indeed  true,  as  expressed  by 
an  ancient  couplet,  that 

•*  Floods  in  May 
Carry  smolts  away." — 

but  nothing  is  lees  authentic  thsn  the 
entire  history  of  the  early  life  and  ad- 


•  De  histeria^Piseium, '  Oxon :  J  686. 
'   t  ••  Salmo  Omnium  Autorum,**  p.  189.  t  n>id.  p.  192. 

6  Ibid.  p.  193.  II  Tour  in  Ireland,  1T76. 

t  British  Zoology,  Vol.  III.    He  alhides  especially  to  the  river  Tweed.    He 
gafaicd  most  of  his  information  from  a  Mr.  IVftts  of  BerwidL. 
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ventures  oif  Balmon  fry,  as  given  by 
pennant,  although  it  accords  witli,  and 
indeed  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample 
of  the  stuff  with  which  most  zoological 
books  are  crammed. 

••  About  the  middle  of  June,»»  he  conti. 
noes,  *'tbe  earliest  of  the  fry  begin  to 
drop,  as  it  were,  again  into  the  river  from 
the  sea,  at  that  time  about  twelve,  four- 
teen, or  sixteen  inches  in  length ;  and,  by 
a  gradual  progress,  increase  in  number 
and  size  till  alMut  the  end  of  July,  which 
is  at  Berwick  termed  the  grilse  time  (ihe 
name  given  to  the  fish  at  that  age.)  At 
the  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  Au. 
gust,  they  lessen  in  numbers,  but  increase 
in  size — some  being  six,  seven,  eighty  or 
nine  pounds  weight.  This  appears  to  be 
a  surprising  growth ;  yet  wc  have  re- 
ceived from  a  gentleman  at  Warrington 
an  instance  still  more  so.  A  salmon 
-weighing  seven  pounds  three  quarters, 
taken  on  the  seventh  of  February,  being 
marked  with  scissors  on  the  back,  fin, 
and  tail,  and  turned  into  the  river,  was 
again  taken  on  the  seventeenth  of  the 
following  March,  and  then  found  to 
weigh  seventeen  pounds  and  a-half." 

An  increase  of  ten  pounds  in  less 
than  six  weeks !  Pretty  well,  Mr.  Snip. 
We  regret  being  unable  to  believe  this 
fad^  although  we  doubt  not  that  both 
Mr.  Pennant  and  «^the  gentleman  at 
Warrir.gton"  (Reader,  he  was  a  tai- 
lor^ believed  it  firmly. 

The  parr  is  described  by  Mr.  Pen- 
nant as  a  distinct  species,  under  the 
name  of  samlet.  He  denies  that  it  is 
the  young  of  the  salmon  for  the  fdl. 
lowing  reasons : — Ist,  It  is  well  known 
(he  supposes),  that  salmon  fry  never 
contioue  in  fresh  water  the  whole 
year,  but  vanish  on  the  occurrence  of 
the  first  vernal  floods,  which  sweep 
them  all  into  the  sea.  2d,  The  growth 
of  salmon  fry  is  so  sudden  as  soon  to 
exceed  the  size  of  the  largest  samlet. 
Mr.  P.  then  mentions  as  an  "example," 
(of  what  I—his  own  statements  on  the 
Bul^ect!) — that  the  fry  which  have 
quitted  the  fresh  water  in  spring  not 
larger  than  gudgeons,  return  to  it 
again  "a  foot  or  more  in  lenjjth,"  and 
he  then  adds  other  reasons  m  support 
of  his  opinion,  all  of  which  we  now 
know  to  be  entirely  erroneous,  and 


none  of  which  we  need  therefcwre  here 
detail.  We  shall  merely  add,  that 
Pennant's  views  are  adopted  by  Dr. 
Shaw,  who  describes  Salmo  salmultis 
as  a  distinct  species,  adding  that  **  it  is 
very  frequent  in  the  rivers  of  Scotland, 
where  it  is  called  the  parr,*'* 

Let  us  pass  over  a  few  years,  and 
respectfully  approach  those  from 
whom  we  might  have  looked  for  better 
things. 

Baron  Cuvicr  enumerates  the  parr 
(or  samlet  of  Pennant)  among  the 
other  Salmonidffl.  .  *•  11  y  a  aussi  dans 
nos  rivieres  une  petite  iruite,  le  samlet 
des  Anglais — le  saunumeau  du  Rhin 
{Penn,  Zool  Brit,  ill.,  PI.  50, 1),  que 
plusieurs  croient  distincte ;  le  verd^tre 
du  dos  forme,  avec  le  blanc  du  ventre, 
des  zigzags  dans  aucun  desquels  est 
une  tache  rouge.  C*est  un  petit  pois- 
eon  delicieux."t 

Dr.  Fleming,  in  his  British  Ani- 
mals} allows  the  name  of  parr  to  dwell 
in  dark  oblivion ;  but  the  following  are 
his  vifws  regarding  the  growth  and 
migration  of  salmon  fry.  "  The  roe 
becomes  perfect,  and  the  young  fry, 
samlets,  or  smolts  (smouts),  make 
their  appearance  in  March  or  April. 
When  the  samlets  leave  the  gravel, 
where  ll;e  spawn  from  which  they  is- 
sued had  been  deposited,  they  begin 
to  move  downwards  to  the  sea.  {n 
their  progress  through  the  river,  and 
until  they  reach  that  point  where  the 
frith  begins  (or  where  the  tide  is  al. 
ways  either  ebbing  or  flowing),  they 
crowd  together,  and  descend  in  the 
ea^  water  at  the  marpin.^J 

Dr.  Knox,  in  an  mgenious  paper 
read  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh in  January,  1833,  has  favoured 
us  with  his  views  of  salmon  smolts,  and 
he  opens  that  section  of  his  subject 
with  the  following  proem.  «*Manv 
excellent  observers  have  described, 
with  more  or  less  accuracy,  the  genera- 
tion of  the  salmon,  the  growth  and 
progress  of  the  smolt,  and  the  descent 
of  the  kelt  or  spawned  fish  to  the 
ocean ;  but  I  know  of  no  continued 
series  of  observations  on  the  subject, 
published  by  any  one,  of  an  authentic 
nature,  and  so  as  to  admit  of  no  doubt. 
To  remove  this  chasm,  and  to  give  to 


•  General  Zoology,  Vol.  v.  p.  57.    (1804.) 
t  Rfgne  Animal,  Tom.  II.  p.  305.  (1817.) 
verbatim,  in  the  second  edition  of  1829. 
t  Edinhargh  PhUoeophical  Journal,  Yol.  X.  p.  376. 
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the  natoralift  a  nncIeiiB  whereon  to 
build  future  obeervatkm,  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  detail  at  consider- 
able length  the  foUowkig  history  of 
the  salmon  smolt,  from  its  first  deposi- 
tion under  the  gravel  in  the  form  of  an 
egg,  to  its  ultimate  disappearance  from 
the  fresh. water  streams,  which  formed 
its  habitat  whilst  infantile;  remark- 
ing, that  every  thing  stated  therein 
fell  under  my  own  immediate  personal 
observation.  I  have  thought  it  pre- 
ferable  thus  to  narrate  at  some  length, 
and  almost  in  the  order  of  their  occur- 
rence, a  series  of  observations  on  the 
generation  of  the  ova,  to  any  other 
mode  of  describing  the  natural  history 
of  the  salmon-smolt  or  fry."* 

The  ova  commemorated  by  Dr. 
Knox  were  observed  to  be  deposited 
near  the  sources  of  a  stream,  on  the 
2d  day  of  November,  and  were  ^  cov- 
ered up  with  gravel  in  the  usual  way." 
There  are  now  said  to  be  two  methods 
in  which  this  latter  parental  duty  may 
be  performed ;  and  as  tiia  ordinary  way 
(or  rather  the  way  ordinarily  describ- 
ed) is  alleged  by  some  very  patient 
and  experienced  observers  not  to  be 
the  way  at  all  followed  by  any  salmon 
whatsoever,  it  would  have  been  inter- 
esting if  Dr.  Knox  had  informed  us  cir- 
cumstantially of  the  perfonuanceofthis 
instinctive  habit  in  the  instance  allud- 
ed to,  which  we  doubt  not  occurred 
under  his  '^own  immediate  personal 
observation."  However  that  may  be, 
the  ova  in  question  were  found  to  be 
changing  by  the  23d  of  March ;  that 
is,  the  outer  shell  was  cast,  and  the  fry 
were  observed  lying  imbedded  in  the 
gravel,  as  fishes,  somewhat  less  than  an 
mch  In  length,  being  twenty  weeks 
from  the  period  of  their  deposition. 
On  re-opening  the  spawning-bed  on 
the  Ist  of  April,  most  of  the  fry  were 
found  to  have  quitted  it  by  ascending 
through  the  gravel,  and  on  *•  April  19, 
many  were  taken  eight,  and  even  nine 
inches  long,  in  excellent  condition." 
On  the  5th  of  May,  they  still  abound- 
ed in  the  tributary  streams,  but  were 
less  numerous  than  before  ;  they  had 
not  increased  in  size,  owing  to  their 
being,  as  the  Doctor  supposes,  **  in  all 
probability,  fry  of  a  later  deposit. 
The  extreme  of  their  growth  seemed 
to  be  about  nine  inches,  at  least  none 


were  taken  laiger  than  tfatfl."  •^  Oa 
the  20th  of  April,"  it  is  afterwardi 
added,  *'  these  rivers  were  fished  with 
fly,  and  were  found  full  of  salmoo 
smolts,  varying  from  six  to  nine  inches, 
— such  bemg  the  rapidity  of  their 
growth  from  the  Ist  to  the  20tb  Apd, 
or  in  about  three  weeks.  They  wen 
in  the  finest  possible  conditioo,  covered 
with  small  silvery  scales,  difiSaing  in 
shape  (I  mean  the  scales),  from  those 
of  the  trout  or  parr."t  •*  They  are  «f 
very  rapid  growth,"  the  doctor  agak 
observes,  ^  many  attaining  the  length 
of  nine  inches  in  twenty-seven  daji^ 
supposing  that  I  am  correct  in  the 
exact  period  of  their  appearing  above 
the  gravel ;  but  during  the  first  seven 
dayp,  whilst  living  on  the  yolk,  they 
grow  very  little ;  thus,  in  twenty  days, 
they  apparently  grow  from  one  inch  to 
nine  inches  in  length."^  The  doctor, 
of  course,  means  that  he  himself  sop- 
poses  they  actually  do  so. 

From  the  preceding  brief  quotatiaos, 
it  will  be  perceived^  that  Dr.  Knos 
enthrely  coincides  with  the  hitherto 
prevailmg  opinion  regarding  the  rapid 
growth  of  salmon  smolts,  and  their 
speedy  descent  towards  the  sea.  We 
shall  merely  mention,  in  regard  to  the 
cognate  and  npw  in^parable  branch 
of  our  subject,  namely,  the  parr  ques- 
tion, that  although  our  learned  ana- 
tomist does  not  discuss  it,  we  fiear  that 
there  too  he  partakes  of  the  Alible 
nature  of  humanity ;  for  in  bis  intro- 
ductory observations,  he  enumerates 
the  parr  as  among  the  distinct  species, 
and  adds,  that  **  Oiou^h  in  some  mea- 
sure unimportant  in  itself,  by  reason 
of  its  want  of  bulk,  it  has  nevertheless 
received  from  us  (meaning  himself, 
Dr.  Knox)  a  degree  of  attention 
almost  equal  to  that  bestowed  on  the 
salmon,  and  which  seemed  in  some 
measure  necessary  by  its  supposed 
connection  with  the  natural  history  of 
the  salmon."} 

In  the  supplementary  pcMtion  of 
the  voluminous  English  editioif  of 
Baron  Cuvier's  work,  no  mention  is 
made  of  parr ;  but  the  followii^  ob- 
servations are  appended  as  applymg  to 
salmon  fry. 

**  The  young  salmons  now  rapidly,  aad 
very  soon  coineto  the  lenffth  of  four  or 
five  inches.     Wnen  they  have  attained 


!  '!^^^^^^^^  *^  ^oei0ty  of  Bdrnkmrgk^Yoi.  XU.  Part  II.  p. 
t  /W.  p.4a0.  X  Jtlnd.  p.  481.  *  i  IM.p. 
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nearly  to  a  foot  in  len^fa,  they  have  snf. 
ficieiit  Btreii|rth  to  abandon  the  upper  parti 
of  the  rivers,  and  to  gain  the  sea,  which 
Ihey  quit  again,  when  they  are  eighteen 
inches  long,  towards  the  commencement 
of  summer,  and  later  than  the  old  indivU 
doals  of  their  species.  At  two  years  of 
•ge  they  weigh  six  or  eight  pounds,  and 
mt  hve  or  six  years  old  they  only  weigh 
ten  or  twelve.  From  these  data  we  may 
easily  judge  ef  the  advanced  age  of  those 
which  are  fished  in  Scotland  and  in  Swe. 
den  of  six  feet  long,  and  not  weighing 
lesB  than  eighty  or  one  hundred  pounds.*'* 

We  have  lived  for  a  tromendoqa 
time  in  Scotland,  and  for  a  short  time 
in  Sweden,  but  we  solemnly  aver  that 
we  never  met  in  either  country  with  a 
salmon  as  long  as  ourselves ;  and  yet 
we  measure  only  six  feet  upon  our 
stock  ing  soles.  We  no  doubt  (thanks 
to  a  pretty  regular  supply  of  Peebles 
ale)  weigh  somewhat  more  than  a 
hundred  ppunds ;  but  it  does  not  fol. 
low  from  that  faot,  or  indeed  from 
any  other  known  to  naturalists,  that 
salmon  fished  by  man 'of  woman  bornt 
ever  now  a-days  weigh  and  measure 
to  tlie  extent  and  ponderosity  above 
mentioned.  In  truth,  such  a  thins 
would  never  answer  in  the  north 
eoontry.  Our  Highland  fishermen, 
though  intelligent  in  mind  and  nimble 
in  b«ly,  are  rather  a  diminutive  race 
*-a  small  people,  though  a  strong—- 
and  a  salmon  six  feet  in  length  would 
not  only  frighten  them  out  of  their  pro- 
priety,  but  would  actually  deprive 
them  of  their  property,  bv  carrying 
themselves,  their  net  and  coble,  at 
••one  fell  swoop"  into  the  ••injurious 
sea." 

A  very  ingenious  young  gentleman 
of  Neufchatel,  M.  Ajrassiz,  maintains 
in  opinion  regarding  tne  parr,  different 
from,  though  equaOy  erroneous  with, 
those  we  have  now  narrated.  He 
believes  the  parr  to  be  neither  more 
nor  less  than  one  of  the  many  con- 
ditions of  the  common  river  trout, 
salmo  fario  (Linrui)  We  regret 
that  60  respectable  a.  person  sliould 
harboor  such  a  thought  of  our  beloved 
fish ;  but  we  can't  help  it  We  doubt 
not  he.  will  speedily  see  the  error  of 
his  ways     We  will  be   glad  to   go 


with  him  to  Dmmlanrig,  on  the  close 
of  the  ensuing  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Glasgow. 

Sir  William  Jardine,  an  excellent 
practk^al  observer,  and  certainly  a 
good  authority  on  any  point  like  that 
in  question,  state?,  in  reference  to  the 

{>arr,  that  the  chief  uncertainty  ••  has 
atteriy  resolved  itself  into  whether  the 
parr  was  distinct,  or  a  variety,  or 
young  of  the  common  trout,  iS.  fario; 
with  the  migratory  salmon  it  has  no 
connection  tohaiever.  Among  the 
British  sahnonidfls,  there  is  no  fish 
whose  habits  are  so  regular,  or  the  col* 
ours  and  markings  so  constant''  Af- 
ter describing  the  distinctive  marks  of 
the  parr,  Sir  William  continues :— «•  In 
this  state,  therefore,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion  in  considering  the  parr  not  only 
distinct,  but  one  of  the  best  and  most 
constantly  marked  species  we  have, 
and  that  it  ought  to  remain  in  our 
systems  as   the  Saimo  sahnulus  of 

Ray."t 

The  Rev.  Leonard  Jenyns,  an  ac* 
complished  naturalist  and  careful  com* 
piler,  after  giving  the  supposed  dis- 
tinctive chflj-acters  of  the  parr,  and 
stating  the  different  views  which  had 
prevaDed  regarding  it,  observes  :^-> 
••It  is,  however*  now  pretty  well  ai^ 
certained  to  be  a  distinct  species^  al- 
ways remafading  of  a  small  size.  It  is 
called  in  some  places  a  parr,  in  others 
a  skhlinf  or  ifraitiHng.\ 

Dr.  Richardson,  in  bisichthyoTogioal' 
volonie,  does  not  express  any  very  ex- 
plicit^ opinion  regarding  the  parr ;  but 
he  reports  in  a  commendatory  spirit, 
and  therefore,  we  presume,  approves 
of  Dr.  Knox's  account  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  smoltSy  and  he  names  the 
name  of  parr  evidently  as  a  separata 
species,  and  refere  in  a  note  to  Sir 
Wm.  Jardine^  supposed  distinctive 
characteis  of  that  same.|| 

That  the  parr  is  not  the  jovmg  of 
the  salmon,  Mr.  Yarrell  considers  to  be 
sufficiently  obvious  from  the  circum- 
stance, ••  that  parrs  by  hundreds  may 
be  taken  in  the  rivers  all  the  summer, 
long  after  the  fry  of  the  year,  of  the 
larger  migratory  species,  have  gone 
down  to  the  sea  ;  and  the  greater  part 
of  those  parrs  taken  even  in  autumn 


•  6rimth*B  Animal  Kingdom,  VoL  X.  p.  473.    (1834.) 

t  F\fwrlh  Report  of  the  Briiiah  AeeoeiaUon  for  the  Promotion  of  Science,  p.  BStL 
(1835.) 
t  Edinburgh  New  Phil.  Jour,  for  January,  1835. 
§  Manual  of  Britieh  Vertettrate  Animalo,  p.  437.    (1835.) 
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do  DoCeiceed  fbe  iaehoi  in  leagth, 
wbeo  DO  example  of  the  young  •al- 
mon  can  be  foond  under  aizieen  or 
eigfateen  inches,  and  theyoong  of  the 
biSl-trout  and  aalmon-tront  are  laige 
in  proportioD."  •*  By  the  kindneas  of 
various  frieodsy  I  have  received  parrs 
iirom  several  nv«rs  on  the  east,  south, 
and  west  shores ;  and  from  dose  com- 
parative examination  of  specimens 
from  distant  localities,  and  these  with 
the  young  of  others  of  the  Salmonids, 
I  believe  the  parr  to  be  a  distinct  fish.''* 
In  his  supplement  Mr.  Yarrell  in  some 
measure  modifies  his  opinion  r^rding 
the  rapid  growth  of  salmon  fry*  but 
m  relation  to  Mr.  Shaw's  earlier  ex- 
periments, he  sttU  continues  to  main- 
tain that  there  is  not  condusive  evi- 
dence of  the  non-existence  of  a  distinct 
smaO  fish,  to  which  the  name  of  parr 
ought  to  be  exclusiyely  applied.f 

The  author  of  a  recent  treatise  on 
*«Ichthyokigy"talso  argues  and  iUus- 
trates  the  subject  of  the  parr,  upon 
the  ground  of  its    being  a   distmct 


••  Althongh  the  history  of  the  parr* 
he  observes,  ••  is  still  in  troth  obecnrc,  we 
certainly  deem  ourselves  authoriaed  to 
state,  that  it  is  not  the  yovnig  of  the  sal- 
asoo.  It  may  be  found  mriveis  through- 
out  the   year,  and  is  more  especially 
abundant    during    those    midsnmmer 
months,   in   which   the  acknowledged 
young  of  the  salmon  is  unknown  except 
asafishretttmhigfromthesea.  The  most 
ohara<^teristic  and  irrepressible  instinct 
of  the  latter  seems  to  consist  in  iU  de- 
scent to  the  sea  a  few  weeks  after  ezcla. 
sion  from  the  egg ;  and  if  our  summer  parr 
is  also  the  young  of  the  salmon,  the  fact 
presents  a  verv  rare  and  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  different    individuab  of  the 
.  same  species  varymg  in  their  instinctive 
habits.    The  occurrence  of  parr  in  rivers 
so  k>ng  after  midsummer,  and  the  entire 
disappearance  of  tmolU  (as  the  young 
aaUnon  are  sometimes  called)  anterior  to 
that  period,  is  a  main  argument  in  favour 
of  their  being  distinct ;  and  we  cannot 
get  over  the  difficulty  by  simply  asserting 
that  such  as  go  down  to  the  sea  early  are 
parr,  and  that  such  as  go  down  late  are 
parr  alsQ.  It  is  admitted  that  the  ova  of 
sahnon  are  hatched  in  spring,  and  that 
the  growth  of  the  youn^  (by  whatever 
name  we  choose  to  call  it)  is  extremely 
rapid.  Now,  as  nobody  ever  finds  a  parr 


above  a  few  indies  kmg  (six  inches  ■  a 
luge  one,)  and  as,  by  the  end  of  summei 
they  must  be  several  months  old,  bow  caa 
we  (in  the  belief  of  their  being  yoong  8al>^ 
mon)  reconcile  their  imputed  age  with 
their  actual  dimensions?  Still  more  diffi- 
cult wHl  it  be  to  explain,in  connection  with 
that  belief;  how  the  brood  which  has  ds. 
scended  seawards  in  the  spring,  shoidd, 
after  the  lapee  of  the  same  period,be  found 
in  their  native  rivers,  weighing  many 
pounds.* 

Now  thk  may  beall  vwy  logicaUy 
reascmed  in  ks  way,  but  unfortnnatelf 
the  premises  are  erroneous;  for  as 
smolts  do  not  go  down  to  the  sea  the 
same  seadon  they  are  hatched,  they 
cannot  return  fix>m  it  in  the  course  of 
the  immediate  summer,  •'weighing 
many  pounds;*'  sr^o,  the  argtmienti 
adduced  are  of  no  avsoL 

Dr.  Pamell,  m  like  manner,  regards 
the  parr  and  salmon  smolt  as  quite  dis- 
tinct He  gives  what  he  regards  as  their 
diffbrentisd  characters,  and  conchidesby 
observing,  that  ••there  is  still  great 
doubt  as  to  the  parr  being  a  migratory 
species,  since  no  instance  has  been  re- 
corded of  its  capture  in  tiie  sea ;  nor 
does  it  appear  to  me  to  be  so  common 
a  fish  as  is  generally  considered.  Its 
habits  require  further  investiffatian.'l 
The  investigation  here  ddicateiv  hinted 
at,  has  now  taken  place,  and  bas^we 
think,  been  attended  by  a  triumphant 
though  unlooked-for  result  We  need 
not,  then,  detain  our  readers  by  pro- 
longing  our  historical  exposition,  which, 
in  truth,  we  have  bnmht  up  to  the 
present  period;  but  shall  now,  afkcr  a 
single  slight  digression,  proceed  to 
Dramlaung  to  vfant  Blr.  Shaw, 

Writers  on  this  and  innumerable 
other  subjects,  may  in  truth  be  likened 
to  a  fiock  of  sheep  aboot  to  enter  a 
park  or  pasture  ground.  The  way  m 
by  no  means  narrow,  and  there  is 
much  hallooing  with  stentorian  kmgs, 
while  the  arms  of  brawny  butcheis 
wave  like  windmills,  and  shepherds' 
dogs  uttet  their  short  nneasy  bark, 
with  burning  breath,  fierce  eyee,  and 
fiery  tongue ;  but  not  a  fleece  of  all 
that  wodly  mass  will  move  sh  inch. 
Then  all  at  once,  for  no  apparent  rea- 
son, at  least  for  none  which  did  not 
exist  before — one  of  their  number 
springs  at  least  a  couple  of  yards  into 


•  BrUi9h  Fi9h€9, 11.,  pp.  43, 47.  [183«J  t  Supplement,  p.  4,  [1839.] 
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the  boxom  air,  which  provmg  no 
<*  fenced  brazen  wallt"  as  it  was  deem- 
ed, admits  himf  to  pastures  ffreen,  and 
instantaneously  the  whole  ^k,  like  a 
troop  of  voltigeurs,  bolt  boldly  onwards, 
boond  after  bound,  as  if  an  earthquake's 
mouth  did  gape  beneath  them.  Now, 
your  *•  men  wot  writes"  are  just  pre- 
cisely animals  of  this  description,  bar- 
ling (we  fear  and  mourn)  that  theur 
coats  are  far  more  threadbare,  them- 
selves more  gaunt  and  grim,  and  their 
other  habits  rather  those  of  fleecing 
than  of  being  fleeced.  They,  too,  w 
a  time  (and  many  times)  compose  con- 
ftuedly  some  huddled  statement,  of 
which  one  portion  knocks  the  other 
down,  and  the  spread  of  knowledge 
looks  extremely  thin,  till  some  one, 
bddcr  or  more  desperate  than  the  rest 
(or  driven  by  fear  or  hunger,)  makes  a 
sudden  spring  upwards  mto  the  world 
of  imagination,  v^hete  he  (being  a  lad 
of  genius)  invents  a  round  unvarnished 
tale  of  circumstantial  truth, — 


Of    truth    sevwe, 
dieflf^d." 


im    fury    fietion 


Away  go  the  others  through  that  glo- 
rious gap ;  and  the  fond  admiring  pub- 
lic, imding  the  stream  of  history  so 
continuous,  and  concordant  as  Cruden 
on  the  point  in  <|uestion  (whatever  it 
maybe,)  would  just  as  soon  « doubt 
that  the  stars  are  fire,"  as  harbour  the 
least  mi^ving  as  to  what  it  sees  in 
print.  And  so  the  matter  is  settled  for 
a  hundred  vears. 

But  a  aay  of  reckoning  comes  at 
Iftst ;  for,  sooner  or  later  (let  us  a£;ain 
•uppose  it  a  question  of  salmon  ny,) 
Bome  reasonable  creature  appears 
upon  the  river  bank  with  his  eyes  open, 
and  finds  that  if  he  chooses  to  use 
them  he  can  see ;  so,  turning  neither 
to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left  and 
studiously  eschewing  books,  he  looks 
down  into  the  clear  translucent  water, 
and  what  does  he  see  7  That,  we  think, 
must  depend  entirely  upon  circum- 
stances, and  we  all  know  that  these 
are  among  the  most  variable  things  on 
the  mce  of  the  earth.  So  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  exactiy  what  any  man  may 
see  when  he  looks  down  into  the  water. 
It  may  be  his  own  face — and  such  a 
foce !  But  let  that  pass — we  mean  no. 
thing  personal  either  to  ourselves  or 
others.  Of  this,  however,  we  are  well 
assured,  that  no  man  will  ever  more 
behold  salmon  smelts  nine  inches  long, 
and  only  three  weeks  dd,  descendii^ 
to  the  sea. 


We  believe  we  need  not  burden  our 
precious  pages  by  any  additional  refer- 
ences  to  tbe  recorded  opinions  of  what 
are  called  scientific  observers.  The 
ppeeeding  will  surely  suffice  to  show 
that  these  gentiemen  have  always  re. 
gafded  the  parr  as  a  distinct  and  well- 
defined  species ;  and  the  reader  may 
afterwards  draw  his  own  conclusions 
as  to  whether  their  views  of  salmon  fty 
were  founded  on  feet,  or  altogether 
imaginative  or  illusory. 

We  are  ourselves  one  of  the  gravest 
individuals  in  existence ;  yet  we  confess 
it  does  sotnewhat  tickle  the  remains 
of  our  risibiHty  to  see  Sir  William 
Jardine  and  Dr.  Knox,  Mr.  Selby  and 
Dr.  Fleming,  Mr.  James  Wilson  (a 
brother  of  Prbfessor  Wilson's)  and 
Dr,  Richardson,  not  exactiy  pinszlmg 
their  brains  aboat  this  vexed  ques- 
tion— for  the  question  seemed  quite 
happy,  and  so,  assuredly,  were  they,. 
^dod  easy  men !— but  resting  satisfled 
m  the  supposed  certainty  that  they 
understood  its  bearings  in  every  pos- 
sible pomt,  and  could  *<  box  the  com- 
pass" on  tbe  subject  to  the  clear  con- 
viction of  each  rational  being  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  and  the  town  of  Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed. But  as  it  will  be 
speedily  shown  to  the  world  in  gen- 
eral (and  we  hope  admitted  by  them- 
selves m  particular,)  that  these  gen- 
tiemen knew  nothing  at  all  about  the 
matter,  we  may  be  here  allowed  to 
pass  from  theur  opinions,  and  report 
the  actual  facts  as  proved  by  Mr. 
Shaw.  That  these  facts  may  not  be 
regarded  as  the  result  of  hasty  or  of 
superficial  observation,  we  may  men. 
tion  that  this  ingenious  person  has  re- 
sided almost  during  his  entire  life  by 
the  banks  of  salmon  streams,  and  that 
his  opportunities  have  thus  been  as  am- 
ple as  we  know  his  efiR>rts  have  been 
unremitting  and  laborious,  to  ascertain 
the  genuine  history  of  this  noble  and 
most  valuable  species. 

Mr.  Shaw  had  long  been  of  opinion, 
in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  senti- 
ments upon  the  subject,  that  the  small 
fish  commonly  called  parr  was  the 
young  or  natural  produce  of  the  sal- 
mon ;  and  that  all  recorded  attempts  to 
trace  the  true  history  of  the  latter 
species,  in  its  eariier  states,  were  **ian- 
ci^l  in  their  nature,  and  delusive  in 
their  results."  So  far  back  as  11th 
July,  1833,  he  captui^  a  few  of  these 
small  fishes,  and  placed  them  in  a 
p  nd  supplied  by  a  wholesome  stream- 
let.    Tnere  they  throve  and  prospered 
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till  tbe  month  of  AprO  foUowiog,  when 
they  began  to  assume  a  somewhat 
different  aspect,  and  in  the  earlier  part 
of  May  they  were  converted  into  what 
are  usually  called  scUinon  smoUs  or 
fry — that  is,  they  became  o^  a  line 
deep  blue  upon  the  back,  the  Sides 
and  under- portions  of  a  delicate  sil- 
very aspect,  with  the  scales  very  de- 
ciduous, or  easily  adhering  to  the 
band.  At  this  time,  also,  they  exhi- 
bited what  may  be  called  a  migratory 
instinct,  several  of  them  insisting,  very 
imprudently  as  we  op'me,  to  leap  out 
of  the  pond,  not  simply  into  the  air, 
for  that  would  have  been  all  well 
enough  in  its  way,  but  on  to  the  sur- 
rounding bank.  The  consequences  are 
as  easily  imagined  as  described, — they 
died. 

In  March,  1835,  he  again  took  from 
the  river  about  a  dozen  pares  of  a 
larger  size,  that  is,  about  six  inches 
lon^.  They  at  this  time  bore  upon 
their  sides  the  ordinary  perpendicular 
bars  or  blotches,  and  all  the  other  cha- 
racteristics of  the  so-called  parr.  He 
transferred  them  to  his  pond,  and  by 
the  end  of  April  of  the  same  year,  they 
too  assumed  the  characters  of  salmon 
fry ;  »•  the  bars  becoming  overlaid  by 
the  new  silvery  scales  which  parrs  of 
two  years  old  invariably  assume  be- 
fore departing  towards  the  sea."  He 
now  entertained  no  doubt  that  the 
larger  parrs  observable  in  autumn, 
winter,  and  early  spring,  were  in 
truth  young  salmon  advancing  to  the 
conclusior\  of  their  second  year ;  while 
the  smaller  spnng  and  summer  parr 
fcalled  May  parrs  in  certain-  parts  of 
Scotland)  were  younger  individuals  of 
the  same  species,  only  entering  upon 
their  second  year.  This,  then,  our 
inj^enious  friend  regarded  (and  we 
thmk  truly)  as  the  detection  of  the 
great  leading  error  of  prqcediug  ob- 
servers, who,  as  we  have  already  suf- 
ficiently shown,  had  uniformly  main- 
tained that  salmon  fry  jgrow  to  the 
length  of  six  or  eight  mches  in  as 
many  weeks,  and  that  afler  the  lapse 
of  this  brief  period,  they  take  tJieir 
pegarious  departure  to  the  sea.  Now, 
It  is  the  rapidity  with  which  tlie  two- 
year,  old  parr  assumes  the  aspect  of 
the  acknowledged  salmon  fiy  that  has 
led  to  this  most  erroneous  conclusion ; 
for  hasty  or  superficial  observers 
«•  taking  cognizance,  first,  of  the  hatch- 
ing of  the  ova  in  early  spring;  and, 
secondly,  of  the  seaward  migration  of 
emolts    soon    afterwardsg   akye  ima- 


gmed  these  two  facts  to  take  place  in 
immediate  or  speedy  succession;** 
whereas  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
each  oUier,  any  more  Uian  an  infant 
sent  to  nurse  has  to  do  with  any 
»*  Adonis  of  a  boy"  who  may  be 
setting  out  to  push  his  fortune  in  New 
Holland.  We  shall  now  state  what 
Mr.  Shaw  has  ascertained  to  be  tbe 
actual  proceedings  of  these  little  fishes 
for  weeks  and  months  after  they  are 
hatched,  and  during  which  they  dream 
not  at  all  of  the  **  injurious  sea/'  in 
spite  of  what  our  naturalists  have  as- 
serted to  the  contrary. 

That  the  species  in  question  shouki 
so  seldom  be  apparent  in  the  rivers  in 
an  earlier  state  than  that  in  which  it  is 
known  as  the  May  or  summer  parr, 
might  well  be  deemed  a  somewhat  per- 
plexing circumstance.  But  perplex- 
ities were  the  very  spurs  with  which 
Mr.  Shaw  was  determined  to  **  ride 
the  water."  He  therefore  made  a  mi. 
nute  examination  of  the  streams  where 
old  salmon  had  spawned  the  preceding 
winter;  and  he  there  found  in  vast 
numbers  a  very  small  but  -extremely 
active  fish,  which  he  naturally  con- 
cluded to  be  the  young  parr,  or  actual 
samlet  of  the  season.  To  test  the 
truth  of  this  opinion,  he  scooped  up  a 
few  dozen  of  them  on  the  15:h  of 
May,  1834  They  then  measured  not 
more  than  an  inch  in  length,  and  the 
small  transverse  bars  which  mark  the 
parr  were  already  clearly  distinguish- 
able. Ho  placed  them  in  his  ponda^ 
where  they  throve  well ;  and  by  the 
ensuing  May  (1835),  when  they  had 
been  a  year  in  his  possession,  the/ 
were  found,  on  examination,  to  mea- 
sure on  an  average  about  three  and 
a-half  inches.'  At  this  period  tliey  en- 
tirely corresponded  to  the  small  parr 
to  be  seen  in  the  natural  streams  of 
the  river ;  and  neither  the  free  nor  the 
captive  brood  of  these  dimensions  ex- 
hibited any  tendency  to  assume  the 
silvery  aspect  of  the  smolt  Mr. 
Shaw,  however,  felt  satisfied,  from 
the  result  of  his  former  tentative 
experiments  on  the  parr,  that  they 
would  ultimately  assume  that  silvery 
aspect;  so  he  allowed  them  just  to 
"bide  their  time;"  and,  accordingly, 
in  May,  1836,  they  were  transmutea 
into  smolts  or  salmon  fry.  They  then 
measured  six  and  a-Iialf  inches  in 
length,  their  colour  on  the  doraal  re- 
gion being  of  a  fine  deep  blue^  the 
sides  and  abdomen  silvery  white,  the 
dorsal,  caudal,  and  especially  the  pec. 
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toral  fiiur,  tiptped  or  tinged  wkh  black* 
The  smdtts  of  the  ri?er  were,  at  this 
time,  descending  seawards — no  difibr- 
enee  coald  be  diacorered  between  them 
tnd  their  brethren  in  captivity — the 
latter  were  kiiown  to  have  completed 
their  second  year;  and  so  Mr.  Shaw 
very  naturally  asks,  *•  Is  it  likely  that 
those  in  the  river,  which  so  identically 
resembled  them,  were  only  a  few 
weeks  old  ? "  We  answer,  in  the  face 
of  all  the  naturalists  in  the  known 
world,  not  only  is  it  onhkely,  but  ut* 
terly  impossible. 

The  small  but  active  fish  now  alluded 
to,  (call  it  parr,  pink,  fingerling,  or 
what  yo«  please,)  is  nowhere  to  be  met 
with  for  the  first  few  months  of  its  ex. 
istence,  except  in  those  streams,  or 
their  near  vicinity,  in  which  undoubted 
SBlmoD  bad  deposited  their  spawn  dur- 
ing the  {Receding  winter.  They  may 
be  seen  in  such  streams  by  a  carefnl 
•bserver  early  in  April,  but  so  young 
and  weak,  in  consequence  of  their  re- 
eent  emergence  from  the  spawning, 
bed,  as  to  be  unable  to  stmggle  with 
the  current  ^  They,  therefore,"  says 
Mr.  0baw,  alluding  to  a  particular  m- 
stance,  ^betook  themsMves  to  the 
gentler  eddies,  and  frequentlv  into  the 
small  bolk>ws  produced  in  the  shingle 
by  the  boo%  of  horses  which  had  pass- 
ed the  ford."  They  remain  in  these 
quiet  places  during  the  spnng  and 
earlier  part  of  summer ;  but  ae  they 
gain  an  mcrease  of  size  and  strength, 
they  begip  to  scatter  themselves  all 
sffer  the  shallower  parts  of  the  river, 
especially  wherever  the  bottom  is  com- 
posed of  &ie  gravel.  From  their  small 
size^  however,  they  continue  compara- 
tively unobserved  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  first  summer,  dunng  which  they 
are  seldom  taken  by  the  ane[ler.  But 
no  sooner  do  the  two-year  olds  <fisap- 
pear,  (as  smelts  in  spring,)  than  these 
small  fishes,  now  entering  upon  their 
second  year,  become  bolckr  and  more 
marent,  and  then  constitute,  and  con- 
tnoe  for  nearly  another  year  to  consti- 
t«te^  the  parr  of  anglers,  and  of  all  other 
obeervers,  whether  wet  or  dry.  But 
tiieir  shy  and  shingle-seekbg  habits 
during  the  earlier  months  of  their  exist- 
eboe  so  greatly  screen  them  frem  ob- 
servation, as  to  haire  led  to  the  erro. 
aeoos  belief  ah-eady  dwelt  upon,  tiiat 
tbe  ettvery  0nK)UB  were  the  actuai  pro. 
dooe  of  the  very  season  in  which  these 
are  first  observable,  and  were  only  a 


few  weeks  old^the  fact  being,  that( 
prior  to  tlieir  seaward  emigration,  they 
have  dwelt  rejoicingly,  for  a  couple  of 
years,  ra  •*  rivers  of  water.'*  We  cer- 
tainly now  agree  with  Mr.  Shaw,  in 
regarding  it  as  singular,  (and  are  will- 
ing to  bear  eur  share  of  blame  in  that 
fttuity,)  that  anglers  should  not  have 
troubled  themsmes  to  inquire  what/ 
became  of  the  older  generation  of  pans 
— that  is,  of  the  comparatively  large 
individuals  which  may  be  captured 
late  in  autumn  and  in  eariiest  spring, 
but  none  of  which  can  be  detected  sS. 
ter  the  departure  of  the  so-called  sroohs. 
**  If  the  two  are  not  identical,  how  does 
it  happen  that  the  one  so  constantly 
disappears  simultaneously  with  the 
other  ?  Yet  no  one  alleges  that  he  has 
ever  seen  parr,  as  such,  performmg 
their  mimtion  towards  the  sea.  They 
cannot  do  so,  because  they  have  been 
previously  converted  into  smolts." 

As  in  the  course  of  former  corre- 
spondence with  Mr.  Shaw,  both  our- 
selves and  others  threw  every  legiti- 
mate obstacle  in  his  way,  so  far  as  ar- 
gument and  explanation  of  the  old  the- 
(Nry  of  the  distinction  of  parr  and  salmon 
fiy  were  concerned,  he  repeated  hfe 
experiments  in  a  variety  of  modes,  and 
both  literally  and  metaphorically  left 
00  stone  unturned  (many  a  Scottish 
stream,  as  we  know  to  our  cost,  b 
stony  enough)  to  ascertain  the  truth. 
Having  already  traced  the  progress  of 
the  parr,  from  an  inch  in  length,  through 
its  several  stages,  up  to  the  ]ieriod  of 
migration,  he  was  himself  satisfied  as 
to  the  identity  of  that  fish  with  the 
smolt.  But  as  it  was  still  maintained 
by  his  opponents,  (and,  we  believe  with 
few  exceptions,  in'  the  most  friendly 
spirit  of  the  love  of  truth,  which  may 
certainly  be  felt  and  acted  on  even  by 
men  din^iu^  fondly  to  the  forlorn  hope 
that  a  parr  is  not  a  sahnon,)  that  there 
might  be  some  error  in  his  procedure^ 
he  entered  upon  a  new  series  of  expe- 
riments, of  a  somewhat  difl^nt,  but 
even  more  decisive  nature. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1896,  he 
observed  a  female  salmon  of  about  six. 
teen  pounds  weight,  in  company  with 
two  males  of  about  twenty-five  pounds 
weight,  engaeed  in  the  nrociess  of 
spawning.  The  two  males  kept  up  an 
incessant  conflict  durinflr  the  entire  day, 
fer  what  Mr.  Shaw  calls  •«the  posses- 
sion of  the  female."  These  gentry 
seem,  indeed,  to  be  of  a  more  amor- 
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6u8  nature  than  is  usually  supposed  of 
such  cold-blooded  creatures;  and,  in 
the  course  of  their  nian<Buvrin£8,  the 
males  frequently  drove  each  other  al- 
most ashore,  and  repeatedly  showed 
themselves  on  the  very  surface  of  the 
watert  displaying  their  dorsal  fins,  and 
lashing  the  water  with  their  tails,  from 
something  of  the  same  victorious  sen- 
sation, we  presume,  as  that  which  in- 
fluences a  game  cock  to  strut,  crow, 
and  clap  his  wings,  so  soon  as  he  has 
performed  his  morning  exercises.  Our 
observer  secured,  in  proper  time,  a 
quantity  of  the  spawn,  which  he  placed 
among  gravel  in  a  small  stream  of  pure 
water.  On  the  26th  of  February,  or 
ftnrty.eieht  days  after  being  deposited, 
he  could  perceive  some  appearance  of 
animation,  in  a  minute  streak  of  blood, 
which  traversed  for  a  short  distance 
the  interior  of  the  egff,  and  origmating 
near  two  small  dark  coloured  spot^ 
which  turned  out  eventually  to  be  the 
eyes  of  the  embryo  fish.  On  the  8tb 
(A  April,  or  ninety  days  after  being  im- 
bedded in  the  gravel,  he  found  the  fry 
extricated  from  the  egg^  which  was  not 
the  case  about  a  couple  of  days  pre« 
ceding.  At  this  period,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable time  anerwards,  their  roost 
marked  and  peculiar  feature  consisted 
of  a  conical  bag-like  appendage,  of  a 
beautiful  transparent  red,  and  greatly 
resembling  a  light-coloured  currant, 
which  adhered  bv  its  base  to  the  abdo- 
men. Thif^  in  met,  is  the  yolk,  or  vi- 
telline  portion  of  the  egg^  which  con- 
tinues to  adhere  to  the  young  fish,  and 
aflfords  probably  its  sole  nourishment 
iox  several  weeks  after  it  has  escaped 
fit>m  the  capsule.  They  stUl  continued 
for  a  considerable  period  beneath  Uie 
gravel ;  and  we  may  here  observe,  that 
both  the  time  of  hatching,  and  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  bag,  seem  to. de- 
pend, in  a  considerable  degree,  on  the 
temperature  of  particular  years,  each 
pro(^es8  being  more  speedily  efiected  in 
a  mild  than  during  an  inclement  sea- 
son. In  the  instance  ,  in  question,  a 
period  of  140  days  was  required  to 
perfect  the  form  and  features  of  these 
little  fishes,  which  even  then  measured 
little  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  and 
corresponded,  in  all  respects,  with  the 
small  parr  on  which  Mr.  Shaw  had 
formeny  experimented,  as  well  as  with 
such,  as  existed  at  that  moment  in  great 
numbers  in  the  natural  beds  of  the  river. 
He  has  repeated  thesejl  experiments 
over  and  over  again  with  the  same  re- 


sult ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  lifting  tbs 
spawn  from  the  stream,  (some  barmles 
peofde  having  still  continued  to  assett 
that  he  might  possibly  have  mistaken 
other  ova  lor  those  of  salmon,)  he  lifted 
the  salmon  themselves*  and  forcing 
them  to  spawn,  (in  the  manner  detailed 
in  the  communications  already  named,) 
he  watched  the  vivification  and  final 
development  of  the  young,  and  foond, 
in  all  cases,  an  entire  agreement  ii 
every  essential  particular. 

Thus,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1837, 
a  quantity  of  spawn  was  imprq|rnated 
and  deposited  in  a  small  stream  which 
had  been  made  to  flow  into  one  of  his 
carefully  constructed  ponds.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  water  in  the  streamlet 
was  40  deg.,  that  of  the  river  water  96 
deg.  On  the  21st  of  March,  fiay-fbor 
davs  after  impregnation,)  the  embryo 
fish  were  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  On 
the  7th  May,  (101  days  after  mipreg- 
nation,)  they  had  burst  the  capsule^ 
and  were  to  be  found  among  the  shingie 
of  the  stream.  The  temperature  of  & 
water  was  now  43  deg.«— that  of  th*  at* 
mosphere45deg.  It  is  this  l>rood  which 
Mr.  Shaw  has  studied  up  to  the  present 
time ;  that  is,  which  he  has  watched 
continuously  for  more  than  the  entire 
p^od  reqmsite  to  elapse  after  their  ez* 
elusion  from  the  egg  until  their  assump- 
tion of  those  characters  which  distill 
jruish  the  undoubted  salmon  fiy ;  and 
It  may,  therefore,  be  advirable  to  pre. 
sent  our  readers  with  a  few  brief  de* 
scriptive  notes  regarding  them 

Specimens  taken  up  forezaminatiom 
when  ten  days  oU,  (l6th  May,)  had 
still  a  considerable  portioiv  of  the  vitd. 
hne  bag  attached  to  the  abdomen.  Spe. 
cimens  removed  when  forty-ei^t  days 
old,  (24th  June,^  had  no  perceptible  bag^ 
hut  tho  general  symmetry  of  the  kum 
was  as  yet  impeiiectly  devek)ped«  At- 
ter  the  lapse,  however,  of  a  couple  of 
months,  (7th  iulyO  that  form  was  found 
to  be  materially  ii^oved,  and  «« to  ex- 
hibit, in  miniature,  much  of  the  form 
and  proportions  of  a  mature  fish.  At 
the  age  (tf  four  OKinths,  (7th  Septem- 
ber,)  the  characteristic  marks  of  the 
forr  were  clearly  deveJoped.  Two 
months  later,  six  months  old,  (7tli  No- 
vember,)  an  accession  both  of  size  and 
strength  was  apparent ;  and,  on  com- 
paring  the  pood  specimens  with  the 
parr  of  the  river,  no  marked  dtObreoM 
was  perceptible."  The  average  lengih 
at  this  time  was  three  inches. 

During  the  ensuing  winter  mootfcv, 
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it  appears  from  Mr.  Shaw's  observa* 
tiottB)  that  owin^  to  the  lowneBS  of  the 
temperature,  and  the  consequent  defi- 
meocy  of  ioseot  food,  no  accession  as 
t»  size  or  condition  t9  gained  bj  these 
ja^eniie  mhabitanto  of  our  nvers. 
Tbm  a  specimen  of  nine  months  old, 
taken  in  the  middle  of  Febmary,  1838, 
ezhtbited  scarcely  any  perceptible  dif- 
isreoce  from  that  last  aUnded  to^  Bat 
an  individual  taken  when  it  was  a  year 
old  (10th  May),  seemed  much  im- 
proved in  condition,  and  measured 
about  31  iachee.  It  corresponded  in 
9fB  and  dimensions  with  those  indi- 
Yidoals  which  exist  in  the  river,  and 
are  there  known  as  "May  parr." 
After  the  seaward  migration  of  the 
smoltB,  or  two-year-olds  (wfakh  ta^es 
place  early  m  May),  there  are  no  other 
parr  in  the  river— saving,  of  eenne,  the 
aewly  batched  young  concealed  among 
the  shingle^-except  such  as  correspond 
with  the  specimen  in  question,  which  is 
the  pMc  of  the  river  Hodder,  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  Yarretl  *  As  the  summer 
aeasoo  advances  they  increase  in  size 
and  apparent  numbers,  and  are  then 
the  parr,  commonly  so  called  of  an- 
glers, wMch  afford  a  deal  of  Kght 
amusement  with  the  rod  to  the  curious 
k  small  fishes,  until  the  ^dread  reah- 
ties"  of  winter  put  an  end  to  wading, 
and  the  wicked  cease  firom  troubling 
these  defenceless  tribes. 

A  specimen,  eighteen  months  old 
(taken  from  the  pond  on  14th  J^o- 
vember,  1888,)  measured  six  inches  in 
length,  and  had  then  attained  to  the 
condition  in  which  all  the  ordinary 
external  characters  of  the  parr  were 
strikingly  exhibited.  In  point  of 
health  (and,  we  hope,  of  happiness)  it 
was  not  exceeded  by  any  of  the  cor- 
responding inhabitants  of  the  natural 
streams  of  the  river.  The  reader  will 
particularly  bear  in  mind  that  the 
mdiridual  spechnens  now  alluded  to, 
which  we  know  to  have  been  examined 
by  our  best  practical  naturalists,  and 
to  have  been  by  them  admitted  tu  be 
parr,  usually  so  called,  were  yet,  from 
the  process  erfi  ployed  by  Mr.  Shaw, 
necessarily  and  unavoidably  the  young 
of  salmon.  They  could  no  more  be 
the  young  of  another  species,  than  the 
egg  of  a  hen  cooped  up  by  any  old 


woman  in  a  crib  upon  an  empty  ueety 
and  which*  when  called  by  the  cack- 
ling of  the  said  hen,  she  might  pick  up 
in  a  state  of  **  caloriiSc  inflo^ice,"  could 
be  the  egg  of  a  condor  or  a  lammer- 
geyer. 

All  the  males  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
months,  in  Mr.  Shaw's  posse8sk>n  in  the 
autumn  of  1888,  then  manifested  the 
conditions  of  a  breedmg  state,  by  hav- 
ing matured  the  milt.  The  females, 
however,  of  the  same  brood,  although 
otherwise  in  equal  health  and  condi- 
tion, did  not  exhibit  a  corresponding 
appearance  in  respect  to  the  maturings 
the  roe.  These  two  circumstances  were 
previously  well  known  to  naturalists ; 
iNit  it  was  left  to  Mr.  Shaw's  saga- 
cious ingenuity,  to  make  the  former 
fact  bear  upon  the  point  at  issue.  We 
shall,  in  the  mean  time,  however,  pro- 
ceed  with  our  brief  history  of  the' 
brood  of  the  spring  of  the  year  1837. 
We  may  observe  that  the  two  sexes 
of  parr,  of  the  same  age,  in  the  river^ 
manifested  the  corresponding  charac- 
ter of  each  sex,  to  wit — of  maturity  in 
the  male— -of  immaturity  in  the  female, 
— an  important  fact  in  evidence  that 
all  these  individuals  were  in  truth  spe. 
cfflcally  the  same. 

A  specnnen  twenty  months  old, 
taken  from  the  pond  on  the  5tb  of  Janu- 
ary, 1889,  also  measured  only  six  inches 
in  length,  and  still  continued  to  display 
the  characCeristks  aspect  and  attributes 
of  tbe  parr ;  but  now-^ 
-  A  change  comes  b*er  the  spirit  of  our 

dream.'* 
About  the  middle  of  April,  the  cau- 
dal, pectoral,  and  dorsal  fins,  began  to 
assume  a  dusky  margin,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  body  of  tbe  fish  exhibited 
Unequivocal  symptoms  of  a  sUvery  as- 
pect, •*as  well  as  an  increased  ele- 
gance of  form."  Specimens  two  years 
old,  were  taken  from  the  pond  on  the 
20th  of  May,  and  had  then  assumed  the 
migratory  dress.  Their  companions 
in  captivity,  it  was  quite  apparent,  had 
also  undergone  the  same  decided 
change,  and  it  is  wortliy  of  observa- 
tion that  a  marked  alteration  in  their 
habits  also  occurs  at  this  period. 
«*  While  in  the  parr  state,"  says  Mr. 
Shaw,  ' "  they  show  no  disposition  to 
congregate,  but  each  individual  occn. 


•  **  Pinks  in  the  river  Hodder,**  says  Mr.  Yarroll,  »*  in  the  month  of  April,  are 
rather  more  than  three  inches  long,  and  are  considered  to  be  the  fry  of  that  year.*' — 
Supplement  to  British  Pishee^  p.  5.  These  "  pinks,"  Mr.  Shaw  has  proved,  are  a 
year  old  bv  the  time  alluded  to,  while  the  «*  fry  of  that  year"  are  tnen,  in  fact, 
only  qnittiDg  the  gravel  for  the  first  time. 
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pM  a  puticnlar  ftataoD  in  tb«  poods; 
and  tbould  aoj  one  <)uit  bis  place  with 
Uie  view  of  occupying  the  puntioa 
already  poBsessed  by  anotber,  the  in- 
tmder  is  at  once  expelled  with  an  appa- 
rent degree  of  violence.  But  so  soon 
as  the  whole  brood  has  perfected  the 
migratory  dress,  they  immediately  con- 
gregate into  a  shoal,  and  exhibit  sn 
anxious  desire  to  ef^t  their  escape  by 
scooring  all  over  the  ponds,  leaping  and 
sporting,  and  altogether  displaying  a 
vastly  mcreased  degree  of  activity." 

[t  appears,  then,  that  the  great  coo* 
stitutional  change  which  converts  an 
elderly  parr  into  a  juvenile  salmon, 
QBoally  commences  in  the  month  of 
April  of  the  second  ensuing  season, 
after  the  fish  is  iiatched;  that  is  to 
say,  when  it  is  about  two  years  old. 
The  specimens  marked  Nos.  10  and 
11,  in  the  collection  transmitted  to  the 
Royal  Socie^  by  Mr.  Shaw,  beauti. 
fully  exemplify  the  change  in  question. 
Ho.  10  is  the  individual  already  aUud. 
ed  to  (although  we  meant  nothing  per- 
8(mal,)  as  having  been  removed  from 
the  pood  on  the  5th  of  January,  1836, 
being  then  twenty  months  old.  We 
may  state  once  more  that  it  is  a  parr 
exhibiting  the  form  and  features  of 
that  well-known  fish.  At  this  period 
No.  11  presented  precisely  the  same 
appearance,  but  it  was  allowed  to  sur, 
v(ve  until  the  24th  of  May,  by  which 
time  it  had  rather  more  tlian  complet* 
ed  its  second  year.  During  the  lapse 
of  these   additional  four   months,   it 

gained  only  half  an  inch  in  length, 
ut  it  cast  off  the  livery  of  the  |wrr, 
and  assumed  that  of  the  smoU  or  young 
soZmon,— 4his  signal  change  consisting 
chiefly  in  the  following  particulars. 
The  black  spots  upon  the  opercles 
disappeared,  tne  pale-coloured  pectoral 
fins  became  deeply  .suffused  with  a 
dark  or  inky  hue  at  their  extremities, 
the  broad  perpendicular  bars  or 
blotches  ,  (from  which  the  parr  in 
many  districts  takes  the  name  of  fin- 
gerling)  on  the  sides  were  effaced,  and 
the  prevailing  tints  of  dusky  brown 
above,  and  of  yellowish  while  below, 


weiie  convartod  respectively  kilo  t 
dark-bluish  black  upon  the  doml 
region,  and  into  siWery  white  oa 
the  k>wer  sides  and  abdomen.  Van. 
ous  other  specimens  presented  to  tht 
Royal  Society  exhibit  the  same  extra- 
ordinary change ;  and  some  of  these 
distinctly  show,  as  it  were,  the  inles. 
naediate  or  transitionaiy  state  between - 
the  parr  and  smolt.  They  occupy  m 
one  respect,  indeed,  a  most  dubtoas 
position ;  for  while  they  may  be  said 
to  be  above  parr  in  reiatioQ  to  their 
previoas  existence^  they  are  bebw 
smolts  in  the  actuality  of  their  condi*. 
tkm,  and  far  frem  the  silvery  spteodov 
of  a  future  state.  Nevertheless^  the 
whole  bekmged  to  broods  which,  as 
already  mentioned,  were  the  ongioal 
produce  of  an  adult  male  and  iesMde 
salmon,  and  so  could  not  ^in  spite  «f 
whatever  exertions  they  ought  endea^ 
vour  to  make  to  the  contrary)  be 
otherwise  than  the  natural  young  of 
these  fishes,  Mr.  8haw,  then,  we  may 
here  observe,  has  proved  two  heta  ci 
the  hiffbost  importance,  alike  in  the 
natural  and  economical  history  of  the 
sneciesin  question, — 1st,  Thatj/mrr  are 
the  young  of  ealmonr-^being^  eanwertikk 
into  smolts ;  and  2dly,  That  the  maia 
body,  if  not  the  whdie  of  tlieee  sasokL 
do  not  proceed  lathe  teavsuilihe  seeam 
spring  after  thai  tn  wkiok  ihey  an 
natched.* 

To  state  the  matter  then  shortiyt 
and  in  a  mode  which  we  soppoee  Doe. 
Aristotle  woukl  call  syllogistical,  we 
think  we  are  entitled  to  say,  in  mom 
especial  reference  to  the  two  specimens 
last  alluded  to,  •'These  are  young 
salmon,— one  of  these  is  a  parr,-* 
iherrfare  the  parr  is  the  young  of  the 
s^roon."  But  this  announcement  nei« 
ther  ourselves  nor  any  bodv  else,  wbe-^ 
tber  peer  or  peasant,  could  have  made 
without  the  sagacious,  praiseworthy, 
and  perfectly  conclusive  experimenti 
of  Mr.  Shaw. 

This  ingenious  inquirer  has  not 
only  settled  this  disputed  question  to 
our  o^n  satisfaction,  and  consequently 
to  that  of  the  world  in  general,  bat 


•  We  may^here  notr,  that  although  Mr.  Shaw  could  never  perceive  that  any  of 
the  river  fry  attained  the  migratory  rtatb  till  the  necoDd  spring  afler  that  in  which' 
they  are  first  found  among  the  shingle,  yet  he  informs  us  that  one  or  two  indrridutJi 
of  each  of  bis  own  broods  assumed  that  condition  at  the  age  of  twelve  months. 
This  circumstance,  however,  he  is  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  higher  temperature  of 
the  spring. water  ponds  having  hastened  the  ordinary  natural  change ;  and  he  deeou 
himself  strongly  supported  in  this  opinion  by  the  fact,  th^t  no  simUar  instance  of  an 
early  or  premature  change  has  ever  occurred  among  other  individuals  reared  in  cor- 
responding Donds,  supplied  by  vatei  from  a  rivulet,  the  temperature  of  which 
throughout  the  year  ranffos  very  equally  with  that  of  the  river  With. 
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has  moreofer  iiiBtitnted  an  additional 
and  very  eingular  series  of  experimen- 
tal observations  in  order  to  illustrate, 
if  not  explain,  that  cnriotis  peculiarity 
already  mentioned — the  sexiial  matu- 
rily  of  the  male  parr.  His  frequent 
observance  of  this  maturity^  and  of 
tbe  consequent  association  of  the  parr 
and  female  adult  sahnen,  suggested 
the  idea  of  the  following  practical 
SKperiment  :— 

ja  the  month  of  January,  1637,  Mr. 
Sbaw  took  a  female  salmon,  weighing 
terteea  poundfy  from  her  natural 
qmwning  bed  in  the  river ;  from 
wlience  he  also  took  a  male  parr, 
weighing  one  and  a  half  ounce. .  With 
the  milt  of  the  latter  he  fecundated 
the  ova  of  the  former ;  and  placing 
tbe  spawn  in  tbe  soaall  streamlet 
which  acts  as  the  feeder  of  one  of  bis 
constructed  poncl«i  he  carefully  ob- 
served its  growth,  as  he  bad  previously 
that  of  the  salmon  spawn  imjpreg- 
Dated  in  the  ordinary  way»  and  raund 
both  the  hatching  and  subsequent 
growth  to  correspond  in  all  points 
with  the  usual  ongoings  of  nature^ 
Tbis  extraordinary  experiment  was 
repeated  with  the  same  results  during, 
tbe  winter  of  1838,  and  the  pam 
^taken  from  the  river)  which  bad 
been  used  as  majes,  were  kept  ativci 
till  spring,  wbea  they  assumed  tbe 
migratory  dress  of  young  salmon* 
«'^  no  mistake."  He  then  tried 
a  corresponding  experinient,  by  im« 
pregnating  the  ova  of  three  adult 
salmon  tsKsn  from  the  river,  with  the 
milt  of  three  parr  bred  in  the  confine- 
ment of  the  ponds,  and  the  results  iu 
these  cases  w^re  likewise  tbe  same, 
both  as  to  hatching  and  final  growth, — 
this  fact  further  demonstrating  tbe 
constitutional  strength  of  tbe  pond- 
bred  parents,  and  Uiat  tbey  bad  not 
deteriorated,  or  been  in  any  way 
altered,  in  their  character  or  natural 
sttribotes,  as  by  some  supposed.  The 
individuals  which  were  aiade  to  sub* 
serve  tbe  purposes  of  these  novel  and 
important  experiments,  are  preserved 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Soeiety 
ol  Edinburgh,  where,  we  presume, 
th^  may  be  seen,  on  prq^  applica^ 
tioDt  by  whoever  desiree  to  '  satisfy 
himself  regarding  tbe  fact  of  (heir 
actual  and  indisputable  identity  with 
the  soicalled  pair. 

But  one  of  the  most  curious  as  well 
u  conclusive  circurostaaces  connected 
with  these  later  experiments^  ie  ud- 
46» 


doubtedly  this,— that  one  of  these  male 
parrs,  so  successfully  used  as  a  parent 
(No.  12  of  R.  S.  Ed.  Collection),  had 
been  itself  produced  between  another 
parr  and  a  fbmale  adidt  sahnon  ;  in 
other  words,  it  was  what  naturalists 
(in  the  very  recent  and  possibly  still 
existing  days  of  tbe  supposed  specific 
distinction  of  tbe  panr  and  smolt) 
wouki  have  deiignated  a  hybrid  or 
mule.  Now  it  is  admitted  by  physio- 
logical  naturalists,  that  tbe  rule  in  re- 
lation to  these  mixed  productioDs  from 
kinds  not  specifically  the  same,  is— 
that  they  do  not  breed  at  all.  Yet 
this  very  male  parr  originally  pro- 
duced by  a  parr  and  salmon,  became 
itself  tbe  uroud  parent  of  a  numerous 
progeny  of  most  promising  fry.  Now 
this  is  a  fact  of  great  importance,  be- 
cause It  had  in  truth  been  objected  to  . 
Mr.  Bhaw's  eariier  experiments,  that, 
by  a  fbreed  alliance  between  tfaa  parr 
and  sahnoD,  be  had  not  proved  thdr 
identity,  but  had  only  succeeded  in 
pvodacing  a  hybrid,  thus,  like  another 
Cabban,  ^peopling  the  isle  with 
monsters.'"  But  the  brood  in  question 
ia  BO  way  difiers  from  its  predecessurs 
produced  trader  oidinary  circum- 
stances ;  and  Mr.  Shaw  has  justly 
observed,  that,  if  parr  were  actually 
a  distinct  species,  the  result  of  their 
atteadanee  on  the  female  salmon 
would  be  aaivetsal  and  irremediable 
confusion  amofig  these  migratory  in- 
habitants Of  our  rivers,  **ftom  the 
circumstance  of  tbe  male  parrs  in  a 
breeding  state  occupying,  in  great 
numbers,  the  very  centre  of  tbe  sal- 
mon spawning-bed  ;  while  the  female 
salmon  herself  is  at  the  same  instant 
pouring  thoueands  of  her  ova  into  the 
very  spot  where  tbey  are  thus  geni- 
ally congregated ." 

But  we  fisar  we  must  fMelect  no 
more  at  present  on  this  important 
subject  We  trust  we  have  stated 
tbe  case  in  a  sufficiently  lucid  maft. 
ner ;  and  we  therefore  now  end  as 
we  began,  by  again  patting  the  ques- 
tion, •^  Reader,  what  is  a  parr  t" — **  A 
parr,  sir,  is  a  stage  or  condition  of 
salmon  fry,  intermediate  between  the 
first  deveJopaaent  of  the  young  fish^ 
and  tbe  asBumptk>n  of  the  silvery 
aspect  of  the  smolt— 4he  age  or  con*, 
tinuance  of  that  condition  hovering 
arouod  a  maximum  43i  about  foar-an£. 
twenty  months,  or  thereby.'* — *«  Quite 
right,  my  fine  boy :  you  may  now  eit 
down." 
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wheat  had  been  at  the  unprecedented 
bw  rate  of  dHh,  8d.  a-quarter,  our  ez- 
portfl  had  reached  the  unparalleled 
amonnt  of  £85,000,000,  and  oar  im- 
ports of  je57.000.000. 

These  fiicts,  to  the  Jews  a  ttom- 
bling.block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolish- 
nesB,  can  be  perfectly  explained  upon 
the  plainest  reasons  flowing  from  the 
mutual  dependence  of  ever^  class  in 
society  upon  its  neighbour  m  civilized 
life.  When  agricultural  produce  is 
frfentifiilly  raised  b}[  domestic  cultiva- 
tors,  and  the  price  is  in  consequence  low 
while  the  produce  is  ffreat,  every  class 
of  society  is  materially  and  simultane- 
ously benefited.  The  manufacturers, 
the  shopkeepers,  and  the  whole  inhab- 
itants of  towns,  foel  the  benefit  of  this 
state  of  matters  m  the  plentiful  supply 
of  provisions,  and  the  cheap  rate  at 
which  they  are  able  to  obtam  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  An  unusuaUy  large 
proportion  of  their  earnings  can  thus 
be  afilbrded  for  its  gratifications.  If 
in  consequence  of  fine  seasons,  the 
quartern  loaf  falls  from  tenpenee  to 
sevenpence,  and  the  price  of  beef  from 
ninepence  to  fivepence,  the  whole  dif- 
ference between  these  sums  remains  at 
the  disposal  of  the  consuming  classes 
of  society.  Experience  proves  that 
very  little  of  the  money  thus  saved 
upon  the  necessaries  of  hfe  is  stored  up 
in  the  form  of  capital,  so  as  to  be  with- 
drawn from  cm^ulation.  By  hr  the 
greater  proportion  of  it  is  employed  in 
the  purchase  of  the  luxuries  or  con- 
veniences of  life.  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  fine  seasons,  from  the  cheap 
rate  of  provisions,  put  at  least  thirty 
or  forty  millions  a.year  at  the  di8i>06al 
of  the  consuming  classes  of  society, 
nin^-tenths  at  least  of  which  is  laid 
oat  in  the  purchase  of  manufactures. 
It  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  one  fine 
autumnal  month  would  at  once  bring 
round  the  manufactures  of  this  coun*. 
try,  from  the  lowest  state  of  depres- 
sion, to  comparative  affluence.  Adam 
Smith  was  never  more  correct  than 
when  he  said,  that  the  home  trade  of 
every  country  is  worth  all  the  foreign 
trades  pot  together. 
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Nor  is  it  a  less  important  efilbct  of 
such  seasons  of  agncuhural  plenty 
upon  the  manufacturing  interests,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  quickened  in- 
citement to  industry  which'  thus  ex- 
ists, is  foH  at  home,  and  that  not  only 
is  but  Kttle  of  it  shared  with  foreign 
states,  but  the  ruinous  drain  upon  the 
metallic  treasures  of  the  country  is 
completely  stopped.  This  is  a  matter, 
as  recent  experience  has  proved,  of  the 
very  highest  importance.  All  classes 
of  society  being  at  their  ease  iaso  ht 
as  subsistence  is  concerned,  there  is  an 
universal  disposition  to  accommodate, 
to  expand  rather  than  contract  pur- 
chases, and  to  extend  rather  than  di- 
minish credit  The  effect  of  such  a 
state  of  things,  in  a  commercial  com- 
munity, dependent  almost  entirely  upon 
tliatmost  sensitive  of  created  things^ 
credit,  is  incalculable.  Bankers,  findmg 
their  profitable  transactions  daily  in- . 
creasing,  and  a  general  feeling  of  se- 
curity pervading  all  classes,  become 
liberal  in  their  advances ;  and  hence 
the  universal  {Nroeperity  which  hmne- 
diately  ensues.  Such  was  the  efiect 
of  these  causes,  operating  for  four  or 
five  successive  years,  that  in  spite  of 
all  the  paralysis  to  credit,  which  at  the 
commencement  of  the  period  'resulted 
from  reform  agitation,  not  only  was 
Government  enabled  to  remit  taxes  to 
the  amount  of  about  six  millions  ster- 
ling ;  but  the  revenue,  so  far  from  ex- 
hibitm^  as  it  now  does  a  wofiil  deficit, 
showed  a  surplus,  not  large  indeed,  but 
still  perceptible,  of  from  five  hundred 
thousand  to  a  million  sterlmg  a-year.* 

It  is  perbape  the  most  important  ef- 
fect of  such  a  state  of  things,  that  it 
thus  eflbctually  prevents  that  ruinous 
export  of  the  precious  metals  to  foreign 
states,  which  experience  has  proved  to 
be  so  extremely  detrimental  to  all,  but 
especially  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  empire.  The  necessaries  of  life 
being  extremely  cheap  at  home,  there 
is  no  drain  of  specie  to  purchase  sub- 
Biatence  abroaa,  and  thus  our  export 
trade,  bow  great  soever,  is  carriea  on 
chiefiy  vrith  those  countries,  and  for 
those  artidas  for  which  the  eaqM)rt  of 


•  Taxes  fcmitted. 

1832—  je747,000 

1833—  1,000,000 

1834—  1,200,000 

1835—  480,000 
183e-  300,000 


▲anual  surplus  revenue. 
J65,«96 
1,033,00» 
1,776,000 
1,970,000 
1,590,000 
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oar  mami&otiires   oriy  is  minted;  noMbem  ttatas  of   Borape  are  novr 

the  niinouB  exchange  of  specie  forim-  lees  tbtn  they  were  eight;4iiKUbift7 

ported  grain  being  stopped*  mercantile  jears   ago.     They,   would   wilhngly 

ipecalation  takes  the  more  natural  and  establish,  indeed,  a  reeiprooitj  treaty 

salutary  direction  of  exchanging  the  in  regard  to  grain  as  they  did  in  r»» 

fanoifies  of  British  manu&ctore  for  the  gard  to  shipping  ;  that  is  to  say*  they 

hnnuies  of  foreign  growth  ;  and  thu&  will  admit  our  grain  on  tfaesametenm 

while  the  home  n^rket  is  reoderea  on  which  we  Mmit  their  grain.    Bat 

ample  by  the  Tast  surplus  funds  at  the  will  they  establish  a  treaty  admitting 

disposal  of  the  consumers*  the  foreign  our  cotton  and  iron   goods   without 

tnude  is  rendered  at  once  safe  and  pro«  duty,  in  consideration  of  our  admitting 

ductive,  by  being  turned  int6  channels  their  grain  without  duty  1     Let  the 

which  exchange    production    against  PruMo^Germanic   League    form    the 

prodoctioo,  not  gold  against  grain.  answer,  hj  which,  in  consideration  of 

It  has  been  pmed,  that  the  nations  the  Eoglbh  having  taken  (^  all  the 

from    whom    we   import   giain   will  restristions  on  th^  entraooe  of  fovei^ 

not   receive  in  reCnm  our  manufac*  shipping  into  thenr  harbours,  Prasstt 

tares,    and    will    take    nothing    but  imposed   a   discriminating    du^    as 

geld  in   exchange  for    their    f^nin;  every  article  of  British  mann£&ctnr% 

whereas  those  from  whom  we  unport  which  practical^  amoualed  to  fifty  per 

luxuries  that  we   do    not   ourselves  asnt 

raise,  are  quite  wiOing  to  take  our  The  countries  on  the  other  hand» 
manufiusturesL  Who  are  the  nations  with  whom  we  carry  on  a  great  com* 
ftom  whom  we  must  purchase  grain  1  mercial  trade  in  motuu  luxuries^ 
Being  a  bulky  article,  it  wiU  not  bear,  Atnerica,  the  West  indies,  tbe  EMt 
unless  the  prices  are  extravagantly  Xmbes,  Braal,  AuBtraha^  Canada* 
h%^  sca-earriage  from  any  mat  dis*  Turkev,  Italy,  d&c^  are  actuated  bf 
tsnce ;  and  we  must,  thererore,  draw  no  such  jealousy  of  our  manufrctnnnf 
on*  supplies  fresd  the  neighbouring  industry,  and  by  no  snch  political 
slates.  Poland^  Prussia,  and.  the  hostility  or  commercial  rivalry;  for 
southern  provinees  of  BmeiAt  oonsti^  this  simple  loason,  that  they  lie  m  S 
tme  the  great  granaries  firom  which  HJkreni  latUude  from  ourselves^  and 
our  forei^  supplies  have  always  consequently  their  industry  is  direetsi 
been  derived ;  and  from  which  in  to  icially  different  ofa|eots«  Out 
particular,  ilaruig  the  gfuat  scarcity  cotton  and  iron  estahlishmnnts  are  no 
of  18S8,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  our  subjectsofjealouBy  to  them;  for  thegr 
imported  subaiatonce  was  obtained*  aie  intent  upon  the  production  of 
Bnt  these  slates  will  not  take  oar  wheat  or  cotton,  of  tea  or  sugar,  el 
ipanoiacrures  off  our  hands^  norwould  wine  or  fruits^  of  oil  er  spices,  of 
they  do  so  even  if  we  were  to  repeal  cofte  or  tobacco.  The  greater  or 
eor  Ceni.Lawa.  The  reason  is  db«  m«re  prosperous  our  manufrctures 
lions.  They  are  actuated  by  an  i*.  are,  tbe  better  for  them ;  because  tbef 
deid>le  jeakNisy  of  our  inamifaotnring  are  thereby  enabled  to  obtain  thei 
freatneas;  and  they  are  under  the  manufodtured  articles  they  nfuive 
■flnence  of  men  who  are  detennined,  from  Burepe  at  a  cheaper  rote ;  whie 
At  all  hasaids^  to  rival  us  in  those  th^,  on  the  other  tiand,  secure  a 
indus^al  establishments  in  which  we  larger  vent  for  their  own  produes^ 
have  so  long  taken  the  lead,  but  in  Hence  those  distant  nations  impose 
which  they  think  they  can  now,  by  a  hardly  any  duties  upon  our  msootoi 
rigid  Bjrstem  of  exchision,  efifeetually  tures,  but  they  take  tfaem  off  our 
eztiugnish  our  superiority.  Of  thui  hands  as  largely  as  we  can  funiirir 
th^  have  given  a  decisive  proof  m  them ;  whereas  the  .European  states^ 
tfie  vitel  point  of  the  Navigation  laws  ;  from  whom  we  are  eempelM  to  biiy 
for  while  we^  seventeen  years  ago,  re-  ^Vain.  being  m  the  same  latitude  with 
pealed  those  kws,  and  thereby  de-  ourselves,  and  actuated  by  national  or 
stroyed  our  own  eomsMrcial  navy  commerdal  jeabuiy,  caanot  be  in- 
employed  in  tiie  intereouree  with  these  duced  by  any  considerations  to  relax 
states,  they  have  not  onl^  done  no-  their  enormous  duties  upon  all  our 
thing  to  mainish  the  duties  on  any  manufoeturod  articles.  And  of  such 
one  branch  of  British  jnoduce,  but  vital  importance  is  this  consideration 
have  gone  on  continually  increasing  in  the  present  question,  and  so  vast 
them  ;  so  that  our   exports  to  tbe  its  eflfact  upon  our  oumufooturing  ex- 
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poiti  to  distMit  parts  of  the  world, 
that  while  every  inhabitant  of  Ame- 
rica connioies  nineteen  shillings  and 
sixpence  worth  of  British  mano^M^ 
tares, — of  the  West  Indies,  three 
pounds  ten  shillings'  worth, — and  of 
Australia,  eleven  pounds'  worth, — 
every  inhabitant  of  Prussia  takes 
off  only  threepeoce  worth  of  British 
manufactures,  and  of  Russia  only 
sixpence  wcuth !  And  this  is  the 
reason  why  a  great  export  of  our 
manufactures,  in  seasons  of  agricul- 
tural plenty,  and  corresponding^  im- 
port  ol  luxuries,  is  attended  with  no 
irain  upon  the  banks,  and  no  shake 
to  commercial  credit ;  while  a  great 
irapoitation  of  foreign  min,  conse- 
quent on  a  bad  season,  neing  neces- 
sarily paid  for  in  specie,  is  imme- 
diately attended  with  both  the  one  and 
the  other. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  bad  seasons 
that  have  occurred  since  1886,  which 
have  led  for  a  considerable  time  to  a 
practical  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws, 
and  immense  importation  of  foreign 
grain,  and  see  whether  experience 
MS  proved  the  results  which  the  anti- 
national  faction  uniformly  anticipate 
from  the  large  importation  of  grain, 
tnd  whether  it  wcnild  be  safe  tor  the 
■ation,  especially  with  reference  to  its 
eommeroial  mterests,  to  go  oo  perma- 
nently with  that  ^stem  of  importation 
of  foreign  grain,  which  was  forced 
^wn  us  by  the  bad  harvests  of  1888 
and  1880. 

The  harvest  of  1886  first  broke  in 
upon  the  long  train  of  fine  seasons. 
The  rains  in  the  autumn  of  that  vear, 
as  every  body  reooUeots^  especially  in 
ScoUand,  were  incessant;  the  prices,  in 
eouMquence,  rose  considerably  ;  and 
although  the  harvest  of  1887  was 
somewhat  better,  yet  those  of  1888 
and  1889  were  so  deficient  as  to  have 
given  the  nation  &  full  specimen  of 
the  blesiings  to  ha  expected  from  an 
vnrestricted  trade  in  grain.  The  har- 
vests of  the*  former  of  these  years  were 
so  veiy  bad,  that  the  prices  rose  rapid^ 
till  the  beginnin|nof  December,  ISSS, 
when  the  ports  were  opened,  and  im- 
mediately such  a  prodigious  deluge  of 
foreign  grain  was  admitted,  that,  as  is 
well  known,  upwards  of  six  millions 
in  sovereigns  were  drawa  out  of  the 
bank  to  pay  for  it ;  and  although  the 


pnoes  are  now  not  so  high,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  harvest  of  1389  being 
not  quite   so  disastrous,  yet  they  are 
still  sufficiently  elevated  to  admit  of  a 
very  great  speculation  in  grain,  and  a 
laige    imporution    into    Uie    bonded 
warehouses.  The  average  price  of  the 
week  ending  6th  March,  1840,  being 
sixty  shillingB  and  elevenpence  a  quar- 
ter for  wheat,  and  twenty-five  shillingt 
and  twopence  for  oats— prices  whieo, 
though  not  hi^h  enough  to  admit  the  free 
issue  of  grain  from  the  bonded  ware- 
houses, are  yet  sidfioient  to  have  kept 
up  a  great  speculation  in  grain  stared 
in  these  warehouses,  and  ooasequendy 
drained  awiy,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
specie  of  the  country.    And  what  has 
been  the  result  1    Wide>«pread  com- 
meroial  distress.    One  of  the  leading 
Whig  noblemen,  a  steady  anti-cam- 
law  advocate^  Lord  Miteon,  lately  pre> 
sented  a  petition  to  Pariiament,  ia 
which  it  was  stated,  with  perfect  tiutfa, 
that  the  maiiufacturing  distress  which 
bad  existed  for  the  last  two  yearSf 
though  not  accompanied  with  the  gen- 
eral panic  of  the  great  disaster  of  1835^ 
has  been  far  more  depressing  to  gen- 
eral industry,  and  felt  far  more  acotely 
by  the  productive  classes  of  the  com- 
munity.   There  is  no  oMn  acqnahited 
with  commerce,  in  any  of  the  great 
eommeroial  emporiums  of  the  king- 
dom, who  can  doubt  that  tiris  has  been 
the  case,  and  that  ever  sinee  sprmg 
1687  has  been  a  period    ci  almost 
unintenmpted  and  wide  spread  coo. 
mercial  distress.    To  those  engaged 
in,  or  connected  with  commercial  pniw 
suits,  all  proof  of   this  -  is  unhappily 
superfiuons.    To  those  who  are  not,  a 
gMDceet  the  instractive  vstoms  in  the 
note,  wiU    amph^  demonstrate    tnw 
seriously  the  national  resoorees  faay» 
been  impaired  by  the  combination  of 
erroneous  government  with  commer- 
cial diitress  during  the  last  three  dis- 
astrous yearK* 

Now,  admitting  that  the  commercial 
crash  in  America,  in  theolose  of  1686 
and  beginntng  of  1887,  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  great  oommeroia! 
distress  of  the  year  1887  in  the  British 
islands ;  what  is  it  that  has  occa- 
sioned the  far  greater  and  far  kmger 
wide-epread  distros  of  1888  and  1889f 
Why,  the  prreat  drain  of  specie  in 
the  end  of  1888  and  spring  of  1889, 


*  Defieft,  1887,  £7S6,000;  1838,  i;44a,000  ;  1839,  ^6512,000. 
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amoDiitiDg  to  above  six  milllions  ster- 
liDgy  which  took  plaee  for  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  grain.  Everjr  far- 
thing's worth  ot  thi8  grain  had  to  be 
parchased  in  specie,  for  snch  was  the 
eflfect  of  the  onerous  duties  on  British 
maoofactures  in  Russia  and  Prossia, 
that  the  holders  of  ^in  would  take 
no  pan  of  its  price  in  British  inana- 
fiictures.  The  result  was,  that  the 
drain  set  in  so  severely  upon  the  Bank 
of  England  for  specie  to  carry  on  this 
hicrative  trade  in  foreign  grain,  that 
the  stock  of  buUion  and  sp)9cie  in  their 
eofl^rs  was  reduced  in  a  few  months 
from  eight  millions  five  hundred  thou^ 
sand,  to  two  millions  five  hundred  thou- 
sand sovereigns — that  to  avert  bank, 
niptcy,  they  were  obliged,  tor  the  first 
time,  to  open  a  credit  with  the  Bank 
of  fVance,  in  order  to  provide  the  ne- 
cessary funds  to  meet  the  incessant 
demand  for  cash  at  their  establishment  \ 
and  that  between  the  immediate  ad- 
vances for  grain,  and  the  repayment 
of  the  sums  borrowed  from'  the  Bank 
of  France,  not  less  than  kn  miUiorts 
§ierl  n^  in  specie  has  been  drawn 
fkxxn  this  country,  within  the  last  fifteen 
months. 

The  efiects  of  this  prodigious  drain 
have  been  felt  with  extreme  severity 
'm  every  part  of  the  civilized  world. 
At  home  it  immediately  compelled  the 
Bank  to  take  defensive  measures  for 
their  own  security,  both  by  restricting 
the  circulation,  and  more  e^ctually 
drawing  in  their  advances  to  other 
Banks,  and  discount  of  bills.  All 
other  banking  establishments  through- 
out the  country,  of  course,  immediately 
followed  the  example.  Money  quitkly 
became  scarce;  credit  was  abridged 
or  suspended;  bankruiJteies  q[)eedily 
followed  among  the  least  qmlent  por. 
tion  of  the  trading  community,  and 
that  universal  distrust  and  anxiety  en- 
sued  which  is  at  once  the  consequence 
and  the  cause  of  public  distress. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
the  consequences  were  still  more 
disastjrous.  The  British  merchants, 
pushed  to  the  wall  themselves,  were 
obliged  to  demand  payment  from  their 
American  correspondents  of  the  large 
balances  due  to  them  since  the  year 
1887;  the  United  States  Bank— the 
National  Bank  of  America — has  stop- 
ped payment;  every  baidnnff  establish* 
roent  m  the  Southern  States  has  follow^ 
ed  the  example ;  and  although  those 
of  New  York  have  eootrived  to  avoid 


coming  to  that  extremity,  yet  they  have 
done  so  only  by  refusing  credit,  and 
thence  innumerable  bankruptcies.—. 
The  almost  total  destruction  of  Amer- 
icas credit  has  shaken  that  of  even  the 
^atest  capitalists  at  home,  while  the 
inability  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
American  consumers  to  continue  their 
wonted  purchases,  has  seriously  affect- 
ed the  demand  for  our  manufocturing 
industry  among  our  best  customers— 
who  heretoforid  have  taken  above 
twelve  millfone'  worth  of  our  manufiic* 
tnred  produce  annually  off  our  hands. 

These  results  occurring  within  the 
short  period  of  eight  yearv,  and  ilhis. 
trating  the^(^[)posite  efi^ts  of  the  system 
which  they  decry  and  that  for  which 
they  contend,  are  decisive  against  the 
arguments  of  the  anti-national  foction. 
In  the  first  four  years  are  to  be  seen 
plentifal  harvests,  abundance  of  pro- 
visions, a  rigid  exclusion  of  foreign 
importation,  accompanied  by  the  very 
highest  de^pve  of  commercial  and 
manu&ctunn|r  prosperity.  In  the 
latter,  a  forcible  repeal  of  the  Cora- 
laws,  occasioned  by  the  badness  of  the 
seasons  which  opened  the  ports — an 
immense  importation  of  foreign  grain, 
and  the  fullest  experiment,  upon  a 
larj^  scale,  of  the  ei^ts  to  be  an- 
ticipated fitim  a  firee  importation  of 
foreign  subsistence.  The  consequences 
have  been  high  prices— «  general  de- 
pression of  the  home  market  for  our 
manufactures — commercial  distress  un- 
surpassed even  in  this  age  of  vicissi- 
tudes,  a&d  a  narrow  escape  fi'om  na- 
tional bankruptcy. 

If  we  would  figure  to  ourselves, 
therefore,  what  must  be  the  result  of 
a  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  we  have 
but  to  imagine  the  eommercial  xtate  of 
ISdS  and  18H9,  perpetuated  amongst 
us.  We  have  only  to  figure  six  or 
eight  millions  of  specie  a  year  drain- 
ed annually  from  the  nation  to  pur- 
chase foreign  subsistence — the  screw 
perpetually  applied  by  the  Bank  of 
England  to  the  currency  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  withstand  this  press- 
ure^every  subordinate  bank  in  the 
kingdom  contracting  their  issues  and 
pressiofir  their  customers  for  pajrment  of 
the  balances  or  bills  due  by  them — 
distress  and  anxiety  universal  among 
the  trading  classes-^he  revenue  con- 
stantly fklling  from  the  progressive  de- 
cline of  exports  at)d  imports — and  new 
taxes  upon  comforts  or  necessaries  of 
life  imposed  or  threatened,  in  order  to 
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fiU  up  the  yawQuig  deficits  of  the  £x. 
chequer,  and  we  shall  have  a  lively 
picture  of  the  blessings  which  we  may 
anticipate  from  the  complete  realiza- 
tioQ  of  all  the  projects  of  the  anti- 
national  faction.  It  is  in  vain  to  say 
that  these  anticipations  are  chimerical 
or  exaggerated :  they  have  been  real« 
ixed  to  the  letter  by  the  ezperienca 
of  the  last  two  years ;  hundreds  on 
hundreds  of  the  anti-Com-law  cla- 
mourers  have  been  reduced  to  bank- 
ruptcy ;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
multitude  whom  they  strove  to  delude 
have  been  landed  in  the  workhouse. 

It  is  no  answer  to  these  observa- 
tions  to  say,  that  a  commercial  crisis 
like  that  of  1830,  though  it  was  doubU 
less  owing  to  the  bad  harvest  of  the 
preceding  year,  which  caused  all  the 
specie  to  be  dramed  out  of  the  country 
for  the  purchase  of  foreign  grain,  is 
act  to  be  considered  as  a  natural  or 
necessary  attendant  upon  a  free  trade 
in  com;  but  that,  on  the  contraiy,  if 
we  would  .take  off  our  duties  on  foreign 
grain,  those  countries  would  take  off 
their  duties  on  British  manufiactures ; 
and  that  thus  the  commerce  beneficial 
to  both  sides,  would  take  place  by  an 
exchange  of  commodities,  without  that 
excessive  drain  on  specie  which  has  re  • 
cently  been  felt  aa  so  distressing.  Be« 
fore  the  anti-national  faction  has  any 
right  to  a»sume  that  such  will  be  the 
ease,  they  are  bound  to  show  that  a 
similar  relaxation  of  foreign  duties,  in 
return  for  British  concessions,  has 
taken  plac^  in  regard  to  other  articles 
where  the  reciprocity  system  has  been 
tried.  Has  experience  proved  that 
this  has  been  the  case?  We  repealed 
the  Navigation  law,  and  established 
the  reciprocity  system  in  February, 
1623.  Have  one  of  the  nations,  bene- 
fited by  that  great  change,  relaxed 
a  single  iota  of  their  duties  upon  our 
manu&ctures  1  Have  they  not  all  on 
the  contrary  increased  them,  insomuch 
that  the  nations,  as  we  have  repeatedly 
demonstrated,  who  have  been  benfit- 
ed  the  most  largely  in  their  shipping 
by  our  concessions,  have  contrived  al- 
most entirely  to  exterminate  our  ex- 
ports in  manufactures  to  their  people. 
We  introduced. the  free-trade  system, 
and  lowered  the  duties  on  a  mat  variety 
of  articles  of  foreign  manufocture,— -on 
French  silks,  French  ck)ckB,  French 
wines^  foreign  fruits,  and  almost  all  the 
luxuries  of  foieign  manu&cture.  Have 
they^  in  one  nngle  instance,  relaxed 


one  shilliog  of  their  duties  upon  mw 
goods,  in  which  we  have  the  advantage 
of  them,  and  in  regard  to  which,  csn- 
sequentiy,  a  real  reciprocity  might  be 
established  ?  Not  one,^— What  groyod, 
therefore,  is  there  for  supposiug  ibec 
the  same  men,  who  have  obstinalety 
refused  for  seventeen  years  to  make 
even  the  smallest  relaxation  of  their 
duties  on  British  manufactured  pro- 
duce, in  consequence  of  our  prostrating 
the  safeguards  of  British  indostiy  at 
theu*  feet,  are  to  make  any  change  ia 
theur  system,  hitherto  so  steadily  ad* 
hered  to,  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  the 
corn  trade  1  And  would  it  not  be  w^ 
to  see  some  realization  of  our  expec- 
tations of  a  reduction  of  duties  on 
British  manufactured  goods,  in  retnm 
for  our  repeal  of  the  Navigi^ion  laws, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  free-trade 
system,  before  we  adventure  upon  tba 
more  perilous  and  decisive  step  in  pla- 
cing the  national  subsislence  in  their 
hamlst 

The  cause  is  perfectly  appareal 
which  has  hitherto  prevented,  and  will 
contmue  to  prevent,  the  goveinmeiits 
of  continental  Europe  mm  making 
the  smaUest  relaxation  in  their  bur- 
dens on  British  manuiaotured  produce, 
in  return  for  any  concessions  we  have 
made,  or  may  make  to  them.  Being 
situated  nearly  in  the  same  h^tuds 
with  ourselves,  their  manoiactursd 
productions  are,  for  the  most  part,  the 
same  as  ours,  and  they  are  all  makii^ 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  rival  as 
in  every  department  of  manufoctonng 
skill  Though  considerably  behind  our 
manu&cturers  in  many  important 
particulars,  especially  in  the  amount 
or  price  of  fiiel  at  their  command,  and 
the  perfection  of  the  machineiy  which 
they  can  obtain,  jret  there  are  other 
respects  in  which  they  have  decidedly 
the  advanta^^e;  among  which,  the 
water-power  m  some  places,  the  oheas* 
ness  of  labour  in  others,  and  the  an- 
sence  of  trades-unions  and  strikes  in 
all,  are  some  of  the  most  conspicuous. 
Their  manufacturers,    therefore^  are 

Eersuaded,  that  by  continumg  the  pro- 
ibitive  svstem  for  ten  or  tweaty  yeait 
longer,  tbe]|r  will  be  able  compEetely 
to  rival  British  manu&ctunng  skill; 
whereas,  by  opening  the  doors  of  free 
competitKMi  just  now,  immediate  nsa 
of  their  numerous  and  promising  es- 
tabUshmeiits  would  ensue.  Their  gov- 
ernments are  tfaorougUy  imboed 
with  the  same  prinoiples;  the^  eon* 
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«der  the  prohibitory  system  as  havinxf 
been  the  nursery  which  raised  British 
manufecturing  industry  to  its  present 
pitch  of  greatness;  and  to  the  extent 
and  grandeur  of  British  manufactures, 
they  justly  ascribe  the  pohtical  pre- 
eoQuience  which  this  country  has  Jong 
enjoyed.  Regarding,  ai§  they  do,  com- 
merce  and  manu&ctures  as  the  bases 
of  national  wealth,  they  are  fixed  in 
their  determination  to  admit  nothing  to 
interfere  with  the  system  destined  for 
their  protection.  No  relaxation  or 
abandonment  of  British  duties  on  foreign 
grain,  would  induce  them  for  one  mo- 
ment  to  relax  their  duties  on  British 
mann&ctures.  Then:  principle  is,  that 
a^rriculture  can  stand  upon  its  own  ba- 
siB ;  but  that  manufactures,  especially 
before  they  have  attained  their  mil  ma- 
turity, require  the  fostering  encourage- 
ment of  fiscal  protection.  We  have 
seen  this  strongly  exemplified  in  the 
case  of  France,  the  government  of 
which  has  never  relaxed  one  sous  in 
the  duties  on  British  manu&ctures,  al- 
though we  have  reduced  the  duties  on 
their  wines  above  fifty  per  cent 

But  farther,  is  it  not  plain  that  the 
only  efiect  of  abolishing  the  protecting 
duty  on  com  would  be,  even  if  they  did 
consent  to  take  our  manufactures,  to 
transfer  the  purchase  of  these  manu- 
fiictures  from  home  ^wers  of  grain  to 
fiarei^  growers,  without  making  any 
addition  to  the  sum-total  of  the  demand 
for  the  manufacturing  produce  of  the 
nation  ?  If  the  annual  consumption  of 
grain  by  the  present  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  is  thirty  millions  of  quarters, 
which  is  probably  not  far  m>m  the 
mark,  and  that  for  some  years  prior  to 
the  disastrous  harvest  of  1838,  this 
amount  has  been  yearly  raised  by  the 
agricultural  cultivators  of  the  united 
empire,  what  benefit  would  accrue  to 
the  British  manufacturers  by  having 
the  production  of  a  half,  or  a  third  of 
this  produce  transferred  from  British 
to  foreign  growers  1  Would  their  con- 
dition be  improved — would  the  market 
for  their  produce  be  mcreased— if,  in- 
stead of  the  whole  thirty  millions  being 
raised  by  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  a  third  of  it  were  to  be 
transferred  to  the  farmers  of  Poland 
and  the  Ukraine  ?  Would  not  the  for- 
mer set  of  cultivator^  our  own  fellow- 
coontrymen  and  brethren,  be  as  much 
mjored  as  the  latter,  our  aliens  and 
enemiea,  woold  be  benefited  1 

TOL.^ZLVIU  ^ 


But  the  case  is  infinitely  stronger 
than  this ;  for  the  preceding  compari- 
son  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that 
the  »*  new  world  "  of  agricultural  culti- 
vators who  are  to  be  ''^led  into  exist- 
ence "  on  the  continent,  to  supply  the 
race  of  the  old  cultivators  exterminated 
in  the  British  islands,  will  consume  as 
large  a  portion  of  British  manufactures 
as  their  predecessors  who  now  flourish 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  the  Tay, 
or  the  Shannon.  But  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible  that  this  e&ct  cad  take  place ; 
and  nothing  can  be  clearer,  than  that 
any  extension  of  the  market  for  our 
manufactures,  in  consequence  of  the 
enlarged  growth  of  grain  on  the  banks 
of  the  Vistula  or  the  Volga,  would  be 
a  ]3erfect  trifle  in  comparison  of  that 
which  would  be  lost  by  the  cessation 
of  the  production  of  grain  to  the  same 
amount  in  the  British  islands.  The 
great  consumption  of  our  manufactures 
m  the  home  market,  has  been  owing 
to  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  afiluence, 
and  comfort,  by  the  working  classes, 
for  many  centuries;  and  at  least  as 
many  centuries,  and  as  much  freedom 
and  prosperity,  will  be  requisite  to  bring 
the  Polish  or  Russian  peasants  to  a 
similar  level,  or  capacity  of  enjoyment. 
Artificial  wants  among  the  masses  of 
the  people,  are  of  the  slowest  possible 
growth,  even  in  the  most  favoured  cu*- 
cumstances.  To  suppose  that  they 
will  ever  extend  to  any  considerable 
degree  under  the  present  villanage  sys- 
tem of  Poland  and  Russia,  is,  of  all  ab- 
surdities, the  most  extravagant  The 
idea  that  a  Polish  peasant  who  now 
takes  nothing  but  rye-bread  and  water, 
who  inhabits  a  clay-built  cottage  with 
an  earthen  floor,  and  is  clothed  in  the 
coarse  woollens  of  his  own  country,  ia 
to  replace  or  compensate  the  loss  of  the 
Norfolk,  the  East  Jjothian,  or  the  Carse 
of  Growrie  &rmer  in  the  consumpt  df 
British  manu&ctures,  is  perfectly  ridi- 
culous. No  man  now  aUvo  would  see 
any  material  change  in  the  habits  of 
the  Polish  or  Ukraine  peasants,  or  in 
the  amount  of  our  exports  for  theu*  con- 
sumption. Whatever  was  gained  by 
the  importation  of  foreign  grain  into 
the  British  harbours,  at  the  expense  of 
the  British  cultivators,  would  accrue  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Polish  and  Russian 
landhdders,  and  they  would  expend  it 
upon  the  manu&ctures  of  their  own 
country,  or  the  dissipation  of  Paris  or 
Naples,  leaving  scaice  a  perceptible 
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fraction  to  be  diverted  to  the  enooa- 
ragement  of  British  manufactures. 

jLet  the  truth,  then,  be  fiairly  stated 
at  once.  It  is  neither  from  any  idea 
that  our  farmers,  weighed  down  with 
the  burdensome  rents  and  taxes  of  this 
country,  can  compete  in  the  growth  of 
grain  with  the  agriculturists  of  foreign 
states,  who  pay  half  a  crown  an  acre 
for  the  best  wheat  land,  and  can  com- 
inand  the  stoutest  labourer  at  fivepence 
a-day,  nor  from  any  idea  that  the  opu- 
lent and  sturdy  race  of  British  cultiva- 
tors, consuming,  at  an  average,  five 
pounds'  worth  of  British  manufactures 
a  head,  can  ever  be  compensated  in 
the  encouragement  of  our  manufactur- 
ing industry  by  the  wretched  and  squalid 
serfe  of  Poland  or  Russia,  who  have 
hardly  a  shirt  to  their  backs,  and  con- 
sume sixpence  worth  of  the  same  man- 
uftictures,  that  the  efibrts  of  the  anti- 
national  faction  are  so  strongly  directed 
to  the  substitution  of  foreign  for  British 
grain  in  the  supply  of  the  home  market. 
it  is  because  they  think  that  the  price 
of  provisions,  and  consequently  of 
wages,  will  be  permanently  lowered  in 
this  country,  that  they  make  such  stre- 
nuous exertions  to  effect  the  destruc- 
tion of  domestic,  for  the  protection  of 
foreign  agriculture.  But  is  this  a 
change  in  which  the  other  classes  of 
society  have  any  interest?  Must  not 
the  wages  of  labour  immediately  fs\\  in 
proportion  to  the  cost  of  subsistence  1 
my,  is  it  not  on  the  supposition  of  such 
a  fidl,  and  of  its  being  durable,  that  all 
the  calculations  of  the  anti-national 
Action  are  founded  ?  What  the  better 
win  the  labouring  man  be  then,  when 
wheat  falls  from  sixty  to  forty  shillings 
a  quarter,  i(  at  the  same  time,  his 
wages  descend  from  eighteen  pence  to 
a  shilling  a-day  1 

Nay,  will  even  the  master  manufoc- 
turers  themselves  be,  in  the  end,  bene- 
fited by  such  a  reduction  in  the  money 
wages  of  labour?  Must  not  the  price 
of  the  commodities  which  they  manu- 
fticture  be  speedily  reduced,  by  compe- 
tition, to  the  lowest  level  consistent 
with  making  a  moderate  profit  at  the 
reduced  rate  of  wages?    There  is  at 


once  an  end,  then,  (A  all  profit  to  be 
derived  on  each  individual  bale,  from 
the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  wages.  And 
as  to  the  extension  of  the  foreign  uiar- 
ket  from  this  lower  rate  of  price,  or  the 
increased  opulence  of  the  foreign  grow- 
ers  of  grain,  is  not  this  the  most  illusorj 
and  chimerical  of  all  possible  advan- 
tages,  if  it  is  to  be  purchas^  by  the 
sacrifice  of  our  own  agricultural  iiidaB. 
try— straining  thus  after  a  remote,  un- 
certain, precarious,  foreign  commeree^ 
which  nourishes  only  our  enemies,  in- 
stead of  a  certain,  steady,  and  con- 
stantly increasing  market  yofi  at  oar 
own  doors,  which  enriches  only  our- 
selves? 

Agriculture,  in  all  its  branches,  vields 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miiiioQs' 
worth  a-year  of  produce  in  the  Bntiah 
islands.  Manufactures,  in  all  their 
branches,  produce  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions'  worth  a  year  of  produce^ 
of  which  only  fifky  millions'  worth  are 
raised  for  exportation,  the  remainder 
being  consumed  in  the  home  market 
The  families  employed  in  agricultare^ 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  amount- 
ed,  in  1881,  to  eighteen  hundred  thou- 
sand ;  those  employed  in  manufectures, 
as  distinguished  from  retail  dealen, 
die.,  amounted  to  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand, of  whom  not  more  than  a  \A 
or  four  hundred  thousand,  are  employed 
in  producing  for  the  foreign  market 
Thus,  neither  the  number  of  the  in- 
habitants in  the  empire  employed  in 
manufactures  for  foreign  exportation, 
nor  the  wealth  they  produce,  is  so  much 
as  a  fourth  part  of  that  which  is  pro- 
duced or  maintained  by  agricultural 
industry.  And  it  is  this  anti-oational 
faction — not  a  fourth  either  in  number 
or  value  to  their  antagonists— who,  re- 
lying on  the  possession  of  capital,  and 
in  the  force  of  concentrated  masses, 
have  the  audacity  to  call  upon  the  Ia- 
gislature  to  sacrifice,  for  the  problem- 
atical contingent  extension  of  their 
sales  in  distant  lands,  the  certain  wd- 
fare,  subsistence,  and  independence,  of 
the  immense  majority  of  the  people  d 
both  Great  Britam  wd  Ireland ! 
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MODERN  SUPERSTITION. 


It  is  said  continually — that  the  age 
of  miracles  is  past  We  deny  that  it 
is  so  in  any  sense  which  implies  this 
age  to  di^  from  all  other  genera^ 
tioQs  of  man  except  one.  It  is  neither 
past,  nor  ought  we  to  wish  it  past. 
Superstition  is  no  vice  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  man:  it  is  not  true  that,  in 
any  philosophic  view,  primus  in  orbe 
deoe  fecit  timor — meaning  by  fecit 
even  so  much  as  raised  into  light.  As 
Burke  remarked,  the  timor  at  least 
must  he  presumed  to  pre-exist,  and 
must  be  accounted  for,  if  not  the  gods. 
If  the  fear  created  the  gods,  what 
created  the  fear  1  Far  more  true,  and 
more  just  to  the  grandeur  of  man,  it 
would  have  been  to  say — Primus  in 
orbe  decs  fecit  sensus  infiniti.  Even 
in  the  lowest  Cafire,  more  goes  to  the 
sense  of  a  divine  being  than  simply 
his  wrath  or  his  power.  Superstition, 
indeed,  or  the  sympathy  with  the  in- 
Tisible,  is  the  great  test  of  man's  na- 
ture, as  an  earthly  combining  with  a 
celestial.  In  superstition  lies  the 
possibility  of  religion.  And  though 
superstition  is  often  injurious,  degrad- 
ii^,  demoralizing,  it  is  so,  not  as  a 
form  of  corruption  or  degradation,  but 
as  a  form  of  non-development^  The 
crab  is  harsh,  and  for  itself  worthless. 
But  it  i^  the  germinal  form  of  innumer- 
able finer  fruits :  not  apples  only  the 
most  exquisite,  and  pem ;  the  peach 
and  the  nectarine  are  said  to  have  ra- 
diated from  this  austere  stock  when 
cultared,  developed,  and  transferred  to 
all  varieties  of  climate.  Superstition 
will  finally  pass  into  pure  forms  of  reli- 
gion as  man  advances.  It  would  be 
matter  of  lamentation  to  hear  that  su- 
perstition had  at  all  decayed  until  man 
bad  made  corresponding  steps  in  the 
purification  and  devek>pment  of  his  in- 
tellect as  applicable  to  religious  ^th. 
.Let  up  hope  that  this  is  not  so.  And, 
by  way  of  jodginc^,  let  us  throw  a  hasty 
crye  over  the  modes  of  popular  supersti- 
tion. If  these  manifest  their  vitality, 
it  will  prove  that  the  popular  intellect 
does  not  ^o  along  with  the  bookish  or 
the  worldly  (philosophic  we  cannot  tell 
it)  in  pronouncing  the  miraculous  ex- 
tinct The  popular  feeling  is  all  in 
all. 

This  function  of  miracoloos  power, 


which  is  most  widely  difiused  through 
Pagan  and  Christian  ages  alike,  but 
which  has  the  least  root  in  the  solem- 
nities of  the  imagination,  we  may  call 
the  Ovidian,  By  way  of  distinction, 
it  may  be  so  called ;  and  with  some 
justice,  since  Ovid  in  his  Metamorpho. 
see  gave  the  first  elaborate  record  of 
such  a  tendency  in  human  superstition. 
It  is  a  movement  of  superstition  under 
the  domination  of  human  afiectioos ;  a 
mode  of  spiritual  awe  which  seeks  to 
reconcile  itself  with  human  tenderness 
or  admiration;  and  which  represents 
supernatural  power  as  expressing  itself 
by  a  sympathy  with  human  distress  or 
passion  concurrently  with  human  sym- 
pathies, and  as  supporting  that  blended 
sympathy  by  a  symbol  incarnated  with 
the  fixed  agencies  of  nature.  For  in- 
stance, a  pair  of  youthful  lovers  perish 
by  a  double  suicide  originating  in  a  fa- 
tal mistake,  and  a  mistake  operating  in 
each  case  through  a  noble  self-oblivion. 
The  tree  under  which  their  meeting 
has  been  concerted,  and  which  witness- 
es their  tragedy,  is  supposed  ever  after- 
wards to  express  the  divine  sympathy 
with  this  catastrophe  in  the  gloomy  co> 
lour  of  its  fruit  :— 

*<  At  tu,  que  ramis  (arbor !)  miserabile 

corpus 
Nunc  tegis  onios,  mox  ee  tectora  duorum, 
Signa  tene  ciedts : — ^pnUosqae  et  locUbos 

aptos 
Semper   habe   fractos— gemini  monu- 

menta  cnioris  :^ 

Such  is  the  dying  adjuration  of  the 
lady  to  the  tree.  And  the  fruit  be» 
comes  from  that  time  a  monument 
of  a  double  sympathy — sympathy  from 
man,  sympathy  from  a'  dark  power 
standing  behind  the  agencies  of  na- 
tore,  and  speaking  through  them. 
Meantime  the  object  of  this  sympathy 
is  understood  to  be  not  the  individual 
catastrophe ;  but  the  universal  case  of 
unfortunate  love  exemplified  in  this 
particular  romance.  The  inimitable 
grace  with  which  Ovid  has  delivered 
these  early  traditions  of  human  ten- 
derness, blending  with  human  super. 
stitiiH),  is  notorious ;  the  artfulness  of 
the  pervading  connection,  by  which 
every  tale  in  the  long  succession  is 
made  to  arise   spontaneously  oat  of 
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tliat  which  precedep,  is  absolutely  un.  ancient  connection  with  the  wilder- 
rivalled  :  and  this  it  was,  with  his  lux-  ness,  with  the  Orient,  with  Jerusalem, 
uriant  gaiety,  which  procured  for  him  should  have  been  honoured  amoo^ 
a  preference,  even  with  Milton,  a  p^oet  all  animals,  by  the  visible  impressioa 
8o  opposite  by  intellectual  constitu-  upon  its  back  of  Cbristiaii  symbob 
tion.  It  is  but  reasonable,  therefore,  — seems  reasonable  even  to  the  io- 
that  this  function  of  the  miraculous  fimtine  understanding,  when  made 
should  bear  the  name  of  Ovidian.  ac<{uainted  with  its  meekness,  its 
Pag^  it  was  in  its  birth ;  and  to  pa-  patience,  its  sufiering  life,  and  its  asso- 

?mism  its  titles  ultimately  ascend,  ciation  with  the  founder  of  Christiani- 
et  we  know  that  in  the  transitional  ty  in  one  great  triumphal  soleoamty. 
stale  through  the  centuries  succeeding  The  very  man  who  brutally  abuses  it, 
to  Christ,  during  which  paganism  and  and  feels  a  hard-hearted  contempt  for 
Christianity  were  slowly  descending  its  misery  and  its  submission,  has  a 
and  ascending,  as  if  from  two  differ-  semi-conscious  feelinfif  that  the  same 
ent  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  the  two  qualities  were  possibly  those  which 
powers  interchanged  whatsoever  they  recommended  it  to  a  distinctionf  when 
could,  f  See  Conyers  Middleton ;  all  things  were  valued  upon  a  scale 
and  see  filount  of  our  own  days.)  It  inverse  to  that  of  the  world.  Certain 
marked  the  earthly  nature  of  pagan-  it  is,  that  in  all  Christian  lands  the 
ism,  that  it  cooJd  borrow  httle  or  legend  about  the  ass  is  current  amongst 
nothing  by  organization :  it  was  fitted  the  rural  population.  The  haddodr, 
to  no  expansion.  But  the.  true  faith,  agam,  amongst  marine  animals,  is 
from  its  vast  and  comprehensive  adap-  suppled,  throughout  all  mantime  Eu- 
tation  to  the  nature  of  man,  lent  itself  rope,  to  be  a  privileged  fish ;  even  in 
to  many  corruptions — some  deadly  austere  Scotland,  evenr  child  can  point 
in  their  tendencies,  some  harmless,  out  the  impression  of  St  Peter's  thumb. 
Amongst  these  last  was  the  Ovidian  by  which  from  age  to  age  it  is  distin- 
form  ol  connecting  the  unseen  powers  guished  from  fishes  having  otherwise 
movmg  in  nature  with  human  sym.  an  external  resemblance.  All  domes- 
pathies  of  love  or  reverence.  The  ticated  cattle,  having  the  benefit  of 
legends  of  this  kind  are  universal  man's  guardianship  and  care,  are  be- 
aira  endless.  No  land,  the  most  aus-  lieved  throughout  England  and  Ger- 
tore  in  its  protestantism,  but  has  adopt-  many  to  go  down  upon  their  knees  at 
ed  these  superstitions:  and  every-  one  particular  moment  of  Christmas- 
where  by  those  even  who  reject  them  eve,  when  the  fields  are  covered  with 
they  are  entertained  with  some  degree  darkness,  when  no  eye  looks  down  bat 
of  af^tionate  respect    That  the  ass,   that  of  Ood,  and  when  the  exact  anni. 


which  in  its  very  degradation  still  re-  versary  hoor  revolves  of  the  angefic 
tains  an  under.power  of  sublimity,*  song,  once  roiling  over  the  fields  and 
or  of  sublime  suggestion  through  its   flocks  of  Palestine.^    The  Glastonbiffj 


*  '*  iln  tmder-power  of  whlimity,'* — Every  body  knows  that  Homer  compsrod  the 
TelamoniaD  Ajaz,  in  a  moment  of  heroic  endurance,  to  an  ass.  This,  however,  was 
only  under  a  momentary  gUnee  from  a  peculiar  angle  of  the  oaee.  But  the  Mahome* 
tan,  too  solemn,  and  also  perhaps  too  stupid  to  catch  the  fiincifU  ookmrt  of  things, 
absolutely  by  choice,  under  the  Bagdad  Caliphate,  decorated  a  most  fftvowite  hero 
with  the  title  of  the  il«t— which  title  is  repeated  with  veneration  to  this  day.  The 
wild  ass  is  one  of  the  few  animals  which  has  the  reputation  of  never  flying  from  an 
enemy. 

t  «*  Which  recommended  U  to  a  di9tiTictum,**—li  might  be  objected  that  the  Ori- 
ental ass  was  often  a  superb  animal ;  that  it  is  spoken  of  prophetically  as  soch ;  and 
that  historically  the  Syrian  ass  is  made  known  to  us  as  having  been  used  in  the 
prosperous  ages  of  Jadea  for  the  riding  of  princes.  But  this  is  no  objection. 
Those  circumstances  in  the  history  of  the  ass  were  requisite  to  establish  its  symbo- 
Mc  propriety  in  a  great  symbolic  pageant  of  triumph.  Whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  individual  animal,  there  is  good  reason  to  think,  was  marked  by  all  the  qualities 
of  the  general  race  as  a  sufiering  and  unofibnding  tribe  in  the  anhnal  creation. 
The  asses  on  which  princes  rode  were  of  a  separate  oolonr,  of  a  peculiar  breed,  tad 
improved,  like  the  Englbh  racer,  bv  continual  care. 

t  Mabometanism,  which  everywhere  pillages  Christianity,  cannot  but  have  its 
own  £itoe  at  times  glorified  by  ito  stolen  jeweb.  This  solemn  boor  of  jobtlatxm, 
gathering  even  the  brutal  natures  into  its  folds,  recalls  accordmgly  the  Mahometan 
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Thorn  is  a  more  local  sapentition ;  but 
at  one  time  the  legend  was  aa  widely 
diffbsed  aa  that  of  Loretto,  with  the 
angelic   traoalation  of  its  sanctities: 
on  Christmas  morning',  it  was  devoutly 
believed  by  all  Christendom,  that  this 
holy  thorn  put  forth  its  aunual  blos- 
soms.    And  with  respect  to  the  aspen 
tree,  which  Mrs.  Hemans  very  natural- 
'      ly  mistook  for  a  Welsh  legend,  having 
'     nrat  heard    it   in  Denbighshire,  tho 
'      popular    faith    is   univerMl — that    it 
I     shivers  mysticallv  in   sympathy  with 
the    horror  of  that   mother   tree   in 
'      Palestine,  which    was   compelled    to 
'      idmish  materials  for  the  cross.    Nei- 
^      tber  would  it  in  this  case  be  any  ob. 
^     jection,  if  a  passage  were  produced 
'      from  Solinus  or  Theopbrastus,  imply- 
ing that  the  aspen  tree  had  always 
shivered — ^for  the  tree  might  preeum- 
'      ably  be  penetrated  by  remote  presenti- 
'      ments,  as  well  as  by  remote  remem- 
brances.   In  so  vast  a  case  the  obscure 
S3rmpathy  should  stretch,  Janus-like, 
each  way.    And  an  objection  of  the 
'      same  kinid  to  the  rainbow,  considered 
[      as  the  sign  or  seal  by  which  God  at. 
tested  his  covenant  in  bar  of  all  future 
'      delnges,  may  be  parried  in  something 
'      of  the  same  way.    It  was  not  then 
first  created — true:   but  it  was  then 
&at  selected  by  preference,  amongst  a 
multitude  of  natural  signs  as  yet  un- 
appropriated, and  then  first  charged 
with  the  new  function  of  a  message 
and  a  ratification  to  man.  Pretty  much 
the  same  theory,  that  is,  the  same  way 
of  accounting  for  the  natural  existence 
without    disturbing  '  the  supernatural 
functions,  may  be  applied  to  the  mat 
constellation  of  the  other  hemisphere, 
called  the  Southern  Cross.  It  is  view- 
ed  popularly  in  South  America,  and  the 
soothera  parts  of  our  northern  hemi- 
sphere, as  the  great  banner,  or  gon- 
faiuDf  held  aloft  by  heaven  before  the 
Spanish  herakis  of  the  true  hith  in 
14SQ.     To  that  superstitbus  and  ig- 
norant race  it  costs  not  an  efibrt  to 
•oppose,  that  by  some  synchronising 
miracle,  the   constellation  had   been 
then  specially  called  into  existence  at 


the  very  moment  when  the  first  Chris- 
tian procession,  bearm?  a  cross  in  thehr 
arms,  solemnly  stepped  on  shore  from 
the  vessels  of  Christendom.  We  Pro- 
testants know  better :  we  understand 
the  impossibility  of  supposing  such  a 
narrow  and  local  reference  in  orbs,  so 
transcendently  vast  as  those  compos- 
ing the  constellatfon^-orbs  removed 
from  each  other  by  such  unvoyageable 
worlds  of  space,  and  having,  in  fact, 
no  real  reference  to  each  otiiermore 
than  to  any  other  heavenly  bodies 
whatsoever.  The  unity  of  synthesis, 
by  which  they  are  composed  into  one 
figure  of  a  cross,  we  know  to  be  a 
mere  accidental  result  from  an  arbi- 
trary sjrntbesis  of  human  hncy.  Take 
such  and  such  stars,  compose  them 
into  letters,  and  they  will  spell  such  a 
word.  But  still  it  was  our  own  choice 
— a  synthesis  of  our  own  fancy,  ori- 
ginally to  combine  them  in  this  way. 
They  might  be  divided  from  each 
other,  and  otherwise  combined.  All 
this  is  true :  and  yet,  as  the  com- 
bination does  spontaneously  ofl^r  it- 
self* to  every  eye,  as  the  glori-  ' 
ous  cross  does  really  glitter  for  ever 
through  the  silent  hours  of  a  vast 
hemisphere,  even  they  who  are  not 
superstitious,  may  willingly  yield  to 
the  belief— that,  as  the  rainbow  was 
laid  in  the  very  elements  and  necessities 
of  nature*  yet  still  bearing  a  prededica« 
tion  to  a  service  which  would  not  be 
called  for  until  many  ages  had  passed, 
so  also  the  mysterious  cypher  of  man's 
imperishable  hopes  mav  have  been  en- 
twmed  and  enwreathea  with  the  starry 
heavens  from  their  eariiest  creation,  as 
a  profiguration — as  a  silent  heraldry 
of  hope  through  one  period,  and  as 
a  heraldry  of  gratitude  through  the 
other. 

All  these  cases  which  we  have  been 
rehearsing,  taking  them  in  the  fullest 
literality,  agree  in  this  general  point  of 
union, — ^they  are  all  silent  incarnations 
of  miraculous  power— miracles,  suppos- 
ing them  to  have  been  such  originally, 
locked  up  and  embodied  in  the  regular 
course  of  nature,  just  as  we  see  linea- 


leirand  (which  the  reader  may  remember  is  otie  of  those  incorpormted  into  Southey'J 
nalaba,)  of  a  great  hour  revolving  once  in  every  year,  during  which  the  gates  o> 
Paradise  were  thrown  open  to  their  utmost  extent,  and  gales  of  happiness  iisued 
forth,  upon  the  total  family  of  man.  .  ^  , 

•'*Doe9  spontaneoutly  offer  tisel/."— Heber  (BUhop  of  Calcutta)  complains 
that  this  constaUatbn  is  not  composed  of  stars  answering  his  expeotatk>n  in  point 
of  magnitude.  But  he  admits  that  the  dark  barren  space  azoond  it  gives  to  this 
iafofior  magnitude  a  veij  advantageous  lelieC 
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Qrirfigw,  is  too  mM,  too 
almost,  to  be  MrmHiblo  ci  mneh  ter- 
ror.  lti8tbeiiiere,^iicy,uiamoodhBV- 
pUjfol,  hftli-tender,  which  sBbaiitB  to 
the  belief,  it  is  tbe  feelii^  tbe  sen. 
timeDtt  which  crettes  tbe  £utli:  Bot 
tbe  &ith  which  crattee  tbe  fieehw. 
And  thttB  far  we  see  that  modern  fseL 
ing  and  ChristiaB  feeling^  has  been  to 
the  full  as  operative  as  any  that  is 
peculiar  to  paganism  ;  judging  bj  tbe 
homish  Legenaa^  lerj  modi  more  so. 
The  Ovidian  iUaBtrations»  under  a 
false  superstitioo,  are  entkled  to  gite 
the  designation,  as  being  tbe.firsCy  tfas 
earliest,  but  not  at  all  as  the  richsst 
Besides  that,  Ovid's  illustratioos  ema- 
nated  often  from  himself  iodividoaflj, 
not  from  tbe  popular  mind  of  his  coon- 
try;  ours,  of  tbe  same  daesification, 
uniformly  repose  on  large  popdv 
traditions  from  the  whole  of  Christian 
antiquity.  These  again  are  agencies 
of  the  supernatural  which  can  never 
have  a  private  or  personal  application ; 
they  belong  to  all  mankind  and  to  all 
generations.  But  tlie  next  in  ovder 
are  more  solemn ;  th^  become  terrific 
by  becoming  personaL  These  com- 
prehend all  that  vast  body  of  tbe  mar* 
vellous  which  is  expressed  by  the  weni 
Ominous.  On  this  head,  as  dividing  it* 
self  into  tbe  ancient  and  modern,  we 
will  speak  next 

Every  body  is  aware  of  tbe  i^&p 
emphasis  which  the  Pagans  laid  npoii 
words  and  upon  names,  onder  this 
aspect  of  the  ominous.     The  name  of 

«,       several  places  was  icnmally  changed 

inUiess,  its  awe;  but,  on  the  other  by  the  Roman  government,  solely 
hand,  it  is  not  therefore  tainted  with  with  a  view  to  that  contagion  of  evil 
the  coarseness,  with  the  silliness,  virith  which  was  thought  to  lurk  in  the  syl- 
the  credulity  of  superstition.  Such  a  lables,  if  taken  significantly.  Thus, 
fiuth  reposes  upon  the  universal  signs  the  town  of  Maleventum,  (Illcome, 
difflised  through  nature,  and  blenda  as  one  might  render  it,)  bad  its  name 
with  the  mysterious  of  natural  gran,  changed  by  the  Romans  to  Beneveo. 
deurswhereverfound— with  the  myft.  tum,  (or  Welcome.)  EMammm 
terious  of  tbe  stany  heavens,  with  the  again,  the  Grecian  Calais  oorrespond. 
mystenous  of  music,  and  with  that  in*  ing  to  the  Roman  Dover  of  Bnado. 
finite  form  of  the  mysterious  fur  man'a  siura,  was  a  name  that  would  have 
dimmest  misgivings—  sUrtled  the  stoutest-bearted 

•«  Whose  dwelling  hi  the  light  of  setting   **  from  his  propriety."    Had  he  i 


raents  of  fiiees  tad  of  fonMiD  petri- 
fii^tions,  invariflgated  marbles,  mspaii, 
or  in  rocky  strata,  which  our  hney  in- 
terprets as  once  having  been  real  bn- 
roan  existences;  but  which  are  now 
confounded  with  tbe  substance  of  a  mi- 
neral product     Even  those  who  are 
most  Buperstitiooi,  therefore,  kwfc  upon 
cases  of  this  order  as  occupying  a 
midway  station  between  the  physical 
awl  the  hyperpbysical,  between  tbe 
resuiar  course  of  nature  and  the  pro- 
viSential    interruption  of  that  course. 
The  stream  of  the  miraculous  is  here 
confluent  with  the  stream  of  the  natu- 
ral.   By  such  legends  the  credulous 
man   finds  his  superstition  but  little 
nursed;     tbe    increduloos    finds    bis 
philosophy  t^ut  little  revolted.     Both 
alike  will  be  willing  to  admit,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  apfxtr^nt  act  of  reve- 
rential thanksgiving,  in  certain  birds, 
when  drinking,  is  caused  and  support- 
ed  by  a  physiological  arrangement; 
and  yet,    perhaps,  both  alike  wouki 
bend  so  far  to  the  legendary  faith  as 
to  allow  a  child  to  beheve,  and  would 
perceive  a  pure  childlike  beauty  in 
believing,  that  the  bird  was  thus  ren« 
dering  a  homage  of  deep  thankfulness 
to  the  universal  Father,  who  watches 
for  the  safety  of  sparrows,  and  sends 
bis  rain  upon  tbe  just  and  upon  the 
ui^ust.     In  short,  the  faith  in  this 
order   of  the    physico-miraculous    is 
open  alike  to  the  sceptical  and  the  non. 
sceptical;  it  is  touched  superficially 
with  the  otXouring  of  superstition,  with 
ito  tenderness,  its  humility,  its  thank. 


suns. 

But,  from  this  earliest  note  in  the 
lioending  scale  of  superstitious  faith, 
let  us  pass  to  a  more  alarming  ke^. 


this  name  to  escape  him  inadvertently, 
his  spirits  would  have  forsaken  Ipm— 
he  would  have  pined  away  under  a 
certainty  of  misfortune.  Idee  a  poor  Ne. 


This  first,  which  we  have  styled  (m   gro  of  koromantjm  who  is  the  victim 
equity  as  well  as  for  distinction)  the   of  Obi*    As  a  Greek  word,  which  it 

♦  •«  Th§  tncHm  of  OW.*»— It  seems  worthy  of  notice,  that  this  magical  foscinatioa 
is  generally  called  Obi,  and  the  magicians  Obesh  men,  thronghoot  Goinea,  Negro. 
hLnd.&e.;  whibt  the  Hebrew  or  Syiiae  word  for  the  rites  of  neoiomaneT  was  01 
or  OM,  at  least  when  ventriloquiBm  was  coneemad. 
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waa,  tiie  name  imported  bo  ill;  but 
for  a  Roman  to  say  I  bo  Epidammtmt 
was  in  effect  sayinf,  though  in  a  by. 
bnd  dialect,  half-Greek  halCRoman, 
'•I  will  go  to  ruin."  The  name  waa 
therefore  changed  to  Dyrrachium; 
a  substitution  which  quieted  more 
anziettes  in  Roman  hearts  than  the 
erection  of  a  lighthouse  or  the  deepen- 
ing of  the  h^bour-mouth.  A  case 
equally  strong,  to  take  one  out  of  many 
hundreds  that  have  come  down  to  ns» 
is  reported  by  Livy.  There  was  an 
officer  in  a  Roman  legion,  at  some 
period  of  the  Republic,  who  bore  the 
name  either  of  Atnus  Umber  or  Umbhus 
Ater :  and  this  man  being  ordered  on 
soaoe  expedition,  the  soldiers  refused 
to  foUow  him.  They  did  right  We 
remember  that  Mr.  Coleridge  used 
Cicetiously  to  call  the  wefi-known 
•ister  of  Dr.  Aikin,  Mrs.  Barbaukl, 
|«that  pleonasm  of  nakedness" — the 
idea  of  nakedness  being  reduplicated 
and  reverberated  in  the  bare  and 
the  bald.  This  Atrius  Umber  might 
be  called  •^that  pleonasm  of  darkness  :*' 
and  one  might  say  to  him,  in  me 
words  of  Othello,  «« What  needs  this 
iteration?'*  To  serve  under  the  Gloomy 
was  enough  to  darken  the  spirit  of  hope ; 
but  to  serve  under  the  Black  Gloomy 
was  really  rushing  upon  destruction. 
Yet  it  will  be  alleged  that  Captain 
Death  was  a  most  ^vourite  and  bercno 
leader  in  the  English  navy ;  and  that 
in  our  own  times,  Admiral  Coffin, 
though  an  American  by  birth,  has  not 
been  unpopular  in  the  same  service. 
This  is  true :  and  all  that  can  be 
-  said  is,  that  these  names  were  two- 
edged  swords,  which  might  be  made 
to  tell  against  the  enemy  as  well  as 
affainst  friends.  And  possibly  the 
Roman  centurion  might  have  turned 
hie  name  to  the  same  account,  had  he 
possessed  the  great  Dictator's  presence 
ef  mind  ;  for  he,  when  landing  in 
Africa,  having  happened  to  stumble— 
an  omen  of  the  worst  character,  in 
Roman  estimation — took  out  its  sting 
by  following  up  his  own  oversight,  as 
if  it  bad  been  intentional,  falling  to  the 
ground,  kissing  it,  and  ejaculaUng  that 
m  this  way  he  appropriated  the  soil« 

Omens  of  every  dass  were  certain- 
ly regarded,  in  ancient  Rome,  with  a 
reverence  that  can  hardly  be  sur- 
paaied.  But  yet,  with  respect  to  these 
omens  derived  from  names,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  our  modem  times  have  more 


memoraUe  examines  on  record.  Out 
of  a  large  number  which  occur  to  us, 
we  will  cite  two :— The  present  King 
of  the  French  bore  in  his  boyish  days 
a  title  which  he  would  not  have  bcmie, 
but  for  an  omen  of  bad  augury  at- 
tached to  his  proper  title.  He  was 
called  the  Due  de  Chartres  before  the 
Revolution,  whereas  his  proper  title 
was  Doc  de  Valois.  And  the  origin 
of  the  change  was  this : — The  Re- 
gent's father  had  been  the  sole  bro- 
ther of  Louis  Quatorze.  He  married 
for  his  first  wife  our  EInglish  princess 
Henrietta,  the  sister  of  Charles  II., 
(and  through  her  daughter,  by  the 
way,  it  is  that  the  House  of  Savoy, 
i  e,  of  Sardinia,  has  pretensions  to  the 
English  throne.)  This  unhappy  lady, 
it  is  too  well  established,  was  poisoned. 
Voltaire,  amon^  many  others,  has 
affi^cted  to  doubt  the  fact ;  for  which 
in  his  time  there  might  be  some  ex. 
cuse.  But  since  then  better  evidences 
have  [daced  the  matter  beyond  all 
question.  We  now  know  both  the 
ftkct,  and  the  how,  and  the  why.  The 
Doke^  who  probably  was  no  party  to 
the  murder  of  his  young  wife,  though 
otherwise  on  bad  terms  with  her, 
married  for  his  second  wife  a  coarse 
German  princess,  homely  in  every 
sense,  ana  a  singular  contrast  to  the 
elegant  creature  whomj  he  had  lost. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  the  Bavarian 
Elector ;  ill-tempered  by  her  own 
confession,  self-willed,  and  a  plain 
speaker  to  excess;  but  otherwise  a 
woman  of  honest  German  principles. 
Unhappy  she  was  through  a  long  life ; 
unhappy  tlu'ou^h  the  monotony  as 
well  as' the  malicious  intrigues  of  the 
French  court ;  and  so  much  so,  that 
she  did  her  best  (though  without 
efiect)  to  prevent  her  Bavarian  niece 
from  becominof  dauphiness.  She 
acquits  her  husband,  however,  in  the 
memoirs  which  she  left  behind,  of  any 
intentional  share  in  her  unhappiness ; 
she  describes  him  constantly  as  a 
well-disposed  prince.  But  whether 
it  were,  that  often  walking  in  the  dusk 
through  the  numerous  apartments  of 
that  vast  mansion  which  her  husband 
had  so  much  enlarged,  naturally  she 
turned  her  thoughts  to  the  iiq'ured 
lady  who  had  presided  there  before 
herself;  or  whether  it  arose  from  the 
inevitable  gfoom  which  broods  con- 
tinually over  mightjr  palaces,  so  much 
is  known  for  certam,  that  one  eveiw 
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ing.  in  the  twilight,  she  met,  at  a 
remote  quarter  of  the  recepiion-rooms, 
eomethiDg  that  she  conceived  to  be  a 
spectre.  What  she  fancied  to  have 
passed  on  that  occabion,  was  never 
known  except  to  her  nearest  friends  ; 
and  if  she  made  any  explanations  in 
her  memoire,  the  editor  has  thought 
fit  to  suppress  them.  She  mentions 
only,  that  in  consequence  of  some 
ominous  circumstances  relating  to  the 
title  of  ValoiSt  which  was  the  proper 
second  title  of  the  Orleans  family,  her 
son,  the  Regent,  had  assumed  in  his 
boyhood  that  of  Due  de  Chartres. 
His  elder  brother  was  dead,  so  that 
the  superior  title  was  open  to  him; 
but,  in  consequence  of  those  mysteri- 
ous omens,  whatever  they  might  be, 
which  occasioned  much  whispering 
at  the  time,  the  great  title  of  Vatois 
was  laid  aside  for  ever  as  of  bad 
augury  ;  nor  has  it  ever  been  resumed 
through  a  century  and  a  half  that 
have  followed  that  mysterious  warn- 
ing ;  nor  will  it  be  resumed  unless  the 
numerous  children  of  the  present 
Orleans  branch  should  find  themselves 
distressed  for  ancient  titles;  which  is 
not  likely,  since  they  enjoy  the  honours 
of  the  elder  house,  and  are  now  the 
dhUdren  of  France  in  a  technical 
sense. 

Here  we  have  a  ^at  European 
case  of  state  omens  m  the  eldest  of 
Chnstian  houses.  The  next  which 
we  shall  cite  is  equally  a  state  case, 
and  carries  its  public  verification  along 
with  itself.  In  the  spring  of  179$ 
when  Napoleon  was  lying  before 
Acre,  he  became  anxious  for  news 
from  Upper  Egypt,  whither  he  had 
dispatched  Dessaix  in  pursuit  of  a 
distinguished  Mameluke  leader.  This 
was  in  the  middle  of  May.  Mot  many 
days  after,  a  courier  arrived  with 
&vourable  despatches — favourable  in 
the  main,  but  reporting  one  tragical 
occurrence  on  a  small  scale  that,  to 
Napoleon,  for  a  superstitious  reason, 
outweighed  the  public  prosperity.  A 
dffermey  or  Nile  boat  pf  the  largest 
class,  having  on  board  a  large  party 
of  troops  and  of  wounded  men,  to- 
gether with  most  of  a  regimental  band, 
bad  run  ashore  at  the  village  of  Be- 
nouth.  No  case  could  be  more  hope- 
1^8.  The  neighbouring  Arabs  were 
of  the  Yambo  tribe — of  all  Arabs  the 
most  ferocious.  These  Arabs  and 
the  Fellahs  (whom,  by  the  way,  many 


of  our  countrymen  are  so  ready  to 
represent  as  friendly  to  the  French 
and  hostile  to  ourselves,)  had  taken 
the  opportunity  of  attackmg  the  ves- 
sel The  engagement  was  obstinate ; 
but  at  length  tne  inevitable  catas- 
trophe coiud  be  delayed  no  longer. 
The  commander,  an  Italian  named 
Morandi,  was  a  brave  man;  any  fete 
appeared  better  tlian  that  which  await- 
ed him  from  an  enemy  so  malignant 
He  set  fire  to  the  powder  magajnne ; 
the  vessel  blew  up ;  Morandi  perisbed 
in  the  Nile ;  and  all  of  less  nerve,  who 
had  previously  reached  the  shore  in 
safety,  were  put  to  death  to  the  very 
last  man,  with  cruelties  the  most  de- 
testable, by  their  inhuman  enemies. 
For  all  this  Napoleon  cared  little; 
but  one  solitary  fact  there  was  in  the 
report  which  struck  him  with  conster- 
nation. This  ill-fated  djerme — what 
was  it  called  ?  It  was  called  L*ItaHe  ; 
and  in  the  name  of  the  vessel  Na* 
poleon  read  an  augury  of  the  fete 
which  had  befallen  the  Italian  terri- 
tory. Considered  as  a  dependency  oC 
France,  he  felt  certain  that  Italy  was 
lost ;  and  Napoleon  was  inconsolahle. 
But  what  possible  connection,  it  was 
asked,  can  exist  between  this  vessel  oo 
the  Nile  and  a  remote  peninsula  of 
Southern  Europe  1  "No  matter," 
replied  Napoleon ; «« my  presentiments 
never  deceive  me.  You  will  see  that 
all  is  ruined*  I  am  satisfied  that  my 
Italy,  my  conquest,  is  lost  to  France !" 
So,  indeed,  it  was.  All  European 
news  had  long  been  mtercepted  by  the 
English  cruisers ;  but  immediately 
after  the  battle  with  the  Vizier,  in 
July,  179d»  an  English  admiral  first 
informed  the  French  army  of  Egypt 
that  Massena  and  others  had  k»t  all 
that  Bonaparte  had  won  in  17^.  But 
it  is  a  strange  illustration  of  human 
blindness,  that  this  very  subject  of  Na* 
poleon*8  lamentation — ^this  v€»ry  cam- 
^ign  of  1799 — it  was,  with  its  blan- 
clers  and  its  long  equipage  of  disasteis, 
that  paved  the  way  for  his  own  eleva- 
tion to  the  Consulship,  just  seven 
calendar  months  from  the  receipt  of 
that  Egyptian  despatch;  since  niost 
certainly,'  in  the  struggle  of  Bramaire, 
1799,  doubtful  and  critical  through 
every  stage,  it  was  the  pointed  con- 
trast between  his  Italian  campaigns 
and  those  of  his  successors  which  gays 
efl^t  to  Napoleon's  pretensions  with 
the  political  combatants,  and  which 
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procured  them  a  ratification  amongst 
the  people.  The  loss  of  Italy  was 
essential  to  the  full  effect  of  Napoleon's 
preyious  conquest  That  and  the  im- 
becile  characters  of  Napoleon's  chief 
military  opponents  were  the  true  keys 
to  the  great  revolution  of  Brumaire. 
The  stone  which  he  rejected  became 
the  keystone  of  the  arch.  So  that, 
after  ail,  he  valued  the  omen  falsely ; 
though  the  very  next  news  from  ffu- 
rope,  courteously  communicated  by 
his  English  enemies,  showed  that  he 
had  interpreted  its  meaning  rightly. 

These  omens,  derived  from  names, 
are  therefore  common  to  the  ancient 
and  the  modem  world.  But  perhaps, 
in  strict  logic  they  ought  to  have  been 
classed  as  one  subdivision  or  varie^ 
under  a  much  larger  head,  viz.  words 
generally,  no  matter  whether  proper 
names  or  aj^pellatives,  as  operative 
powers  and  agencies,  having,  that  is 
to  say,  a  charmed  power  agamst  some 
party  concerned  from  t^  moment 
that  they  leave  the  lips. 

Homer  describes  prayers  as  having 
a  separate  h'fe,  risinff  buoyantly  upon 
wings,  and  making  their  way  upws^rds 
to  the  throne  of  Jove.  Such,  but  in  a 
sense  gloomy  and  terrific,  is  the  force 
ascribed  under  a  wide-spread  super- 
stition, ancient  and  modem,  to  words 
littered  on  critical  occasions ;  or  to 
words  uttered  at  any  time,  which  point 
to  critical  occasions.  Hence  the  doc- 
trine of  cv^i}/ifo;pof,  the  necessity  of  ab- 
•taimn^  from  stiong  words  or  direct 
words  m  expressin^r  fetal  contingent 
eies.  It  was  sbockmg,  at  all  times  of 
paganism,  to  say  of  a  third  person— » 
^  If  he  should  die ;''  or  to  suppose  the 
case  that  he  might  be  murdered.  The 
▼ery  word  death  was  consecrated  and 
forbidden.  Bi  qtaddam  humanum 
fOMusfuerU  was  the  extreme  form  to 
which  men  advanced  in  such  cases. 
And  this  scrapulons  feeling,  originally 
founded  on  the  supposed  efficacy  of 
words,  prevails  to  this  day.  It  is  a 
feeling  undoubtedly  suppmed  by  good 
taste,  which  strongly  impresses  upon 
us  all  the  discordant  tone  of  all  im* 
passioned  subjects,  (death,  religion, 
&C.,)  with  the  common  key  of  ordi^ 
nary  conversation.  But  good  taste  is 
not  in  itself  sufficient  to  account  for 
a  scrapulousness  so  general  and  so 
austere.  In  the  lowest  classes  there 
is  a  shuddermg  recoil  still  felt  from 
uttering  coarsely  and  roundly  the  anti- 
cqsationof  a  penon's  death.    Suppose 


a  child,  hehr  to  some  estate,  the  sub- 
ject  of  conversation — the  hypothesis 
of  his  death  is  put  cautiously,  under 
such  forms  as  ^if  any  thing  but  good 
should  happen ;"  **  u  any  change 
should  occur  ;"  ^  if  any  of  us  should 
chance  to  miscany;"  and  so  forUu 
Always  a  modified  expression  is 
sought — always  an  indirect  one.  And 
this  timidity  arises  under  the  old  su- 
perstition still  Imgermg  amongst  men, 
like  that  ancient  awe  allud^  to  by 
Wordsworth,  for  the  sea  and  its  deep 
secrets — ^feelings  that  have  not,  no, 
nor  ever  will^  utterly  decav.  No  ex. 
cess  of  nautical  skill  will  ever  per- 
fectly disenchant  the  great  abyss 
from  its  terrors — no  progressive  know- 
ledge will  ever  medicme  that  dread 
misgiving  of  a  mysterioas  and  pathless 
power  given  to  words  of  a  certain 
import,  or  uttered  in  certain  situations, 
bv  a  parent,  to  persecuting  or  insulting 
children  ;  by  the  victim  of  horrible 
oppression  when  labouring  in  final 
agonies :  and  by  others,  whether  curs- 
ing or  blessing,  who  stand  central  to 
great  passions,  to  great  interests,  ot  to 
great  perplexities. 

And  here,  by  way  of  parenthesisi 
we  may  stop  to  explain  the  force  of 
that  expression  so  common  in  Scrip- 
ture, *«  Thou  hast  sakl  if  It  is  an 
answer  often  adopted  by  our  Saviour ; 
and  the  meaning  we  hold  to  be  thist 
Many  forms  in  Eastem  ktioms,  as  weU 
as  in  the  Cfreek  occaskmally,  though 
meant  interrqgcUitely^  are  of  a  nature 
to  conTey  a  direct  cat^ncat  affirma.. 
tion,  unless  as  their  meaning  is  modi- 
fied by  the  cadence  and  intonation. 
Art  thout  detached  from  this  vocal 
and  accentual  modification,  is  equiva. 
lent  to  thou  art.  Nay,  even  apart 
from  this  accident,  the  popular  belief 
authorized  the  notion,  that  simply  td 
have  uttered  an^r  great  thesis,  though 
unconsciously — simply  to  have  united 
verbally  any  two  great  ideas,  though 
for  a  purpose  the  most  difibrent  or  even 
opposite,  had  the  mysterious  power  of 
realizing  then!  m  act.  An  exclama* 
tion  though  in  the  purest  spirit  of 
sport,  to  a  boy,  «*  You  shall  be  our  im- 
perator,'*  was  many  times  supposed  to 
DO  the  forerunner  and  frital  mandate 
for  the  boy's  elevation.  Such  words 
executed  themselves.  To  connect, 
though  but  for  denial  or  for  mockery, 
the  ideas  of  Jesus  and  the  Messiah, 
fumished  an  augury  that  eventually 
they  would  be  found  to  coincide,  and 
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to  have  their  coincidence  admitted.  It 
was  an  argumentum  adhominem^  and 
drawn  from  a  popular  faith. 

But  a  modern  reader  will  object  the 
want  of  an  accompanying  design  or 
serious  meaning  on  the  part  of  him 
who  utters  the  words — he  never  meant 
his  words  to  be  taken  seriously — ^nay, 
his  purpose  was  the  very  opposite. 
True :  and  precisely  that  is  the  reason 
why  his  words  are  likely  to  operate 
effectually,  and  why  they  should  be 
feared.  Here  lies  the  critical  point 
which  most  of  all  distinguishes  this 
faith.  Words  took  effect,  not  merely 
in  default  of  a  serious  i»e,  but  exactly 
in  consequence  of  that  default,  it  was 
the  chance  word,  the  stray  word,  the 
word  uttered  in  jest,  or  in  trifling,  or 
in  scorn,  or  unconsciously,  which  took 
effect ;  whilst  ten  thousand  words, 
uttered  with  purpose  and  deliberation, 
were  sure  to  prove  inert  One  case 
will  illustrate  this  : — ^Alexander  of  Ma- 
cedon,  in  the  outset  of  his  great  expe- 
dition,  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi. 
For  the  sake  of  his  army,  had  he  been 
even  without  personal  6ith,  he  desired 
to  have  his  enterprise  consecrated. 
No  persuasion,  however,  would  move 
the  priestess  to  enter  upon  her  painful 
and  a^tating  duties  {on  the  sake  of 
obtaining  the  regular  answer  of  the 
god.  Wearied  with  this,  Alexander 
seized  the  great  lady  by  the  arm,  and 
using  as  much  violence  as  was  becom- 
ing to  the  two  characters— of  a  great 
pnnce  acting  and  a  great  priestess 
suflbring— he  pushed  her  gfentJy  back- 
wards to  the  tripod  on  which,  in  her 
pofessional  character,  she  was  to  seat 
herself.  Upon  this,  in  the  hurry  and 
excitement  of  the  moment,  the  priest- 
661  exclaimed,  Q  irai,  avucnros  ci— O  Mm, 
thou  art  irresistible;  never  adverting 
for  an  instant  to  his  martial  purposes, 
but  simply  to  his  personal  importunities. 
The  person  whom  she  thought  of 
as  incapable  of  resistance,  was  her- 
self, and  all  she  meant  consciously 
was — O  son,  I  can  refuse  nothing 
to  one  so  earnest  But  mark  what 
followed  :  Alexander  desisted  at  once 
— 4io  asked  for  no  further  oracle — he 
refused  it,  and  exclaimed  joyously  : — 
•«  Now  then,  noble  priestess,,  ferewell ; 
1  have  the  oracle — I  have  your  an- 
swer, and  better  than  any  which  you 


could  deliver  from  the  tripod.  1  am 
invincible — so  you  have  declared,  yoo 
cannot  revoke  it  True,  you  tbought 
not  of  Persia — you  thought  on^  of 
my  importunity.  But  that  very  fact 
is  what  ratifies  your  answer.  In  its 
blindness  I  recognise  its  truth.  An 
oracle  from  a  eod  might  be  distomd 
by  political  ministers  of  the  god,  as  in 
times  past  too  often  has  been  sos- 
pected.  The  oracle  has  been  said  to 
MedizCf  and  in  my  own  father's  time 
to  Philippize.  But  an  oracle  de- 
livered  unconsciously,  indirectly,  blind- 
ly, that  is  the  oracle  which  cannot 
deceive."  Such  was  the  all-fiunoiB 
oracle  which  Alexander  accepted— 
such  was  the  oracle  on  which  he  and 
his  army  reposing  went  forth  '♦con- 
quering and  to  conquer." 

Exactly  on  this  principle  do  the 
Turks  act,  in  puttin|r  so  high  a  Yaloe 
on  the  words  of  idiots.  Enlightened 
Christians  have  often  wondered  at 
their  allowing  any  weight  to  people 
bereft  of  understandmg.  But  that  is 
the  very  reason  for  albwin^  tbem 
weight :  that  very  defect  it  is  which 
makes  them  capable  of  being  otg^pB 
for  conveying  words  from  higher  in- 
telligences. A  fine  human  intelligence 
cannot  be  a  passive  imrtroment— it 
cannot  be  a  mere  tube  for  conveying 
the  words  of  insfnration  :  such  an 
intelligence  will  intermingle  ideas  of 
its  own,  or  otherwise  modify  what  is 
given,  and  pollute  what  is  sacred. 

It  is  also  on  this  principle  that  the 
whole  practice  and  doctrine  cf  Sorti. 
legy  rest  Let  us  confine  omaelvM 
to  that  mode  of  Scvtilegy  which  m 
conducted  by  throwing  open  privi. 
leged  books  at  random,  ieavii^  to 
chance  the  page  and  the  particular 
line  on  which  the  oracular  functioos 
are  thrown.  The  books  used  have 
varied  with  the  caprice  or  the  error  of 
ages.  Once  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
had  the  preference.  Probably  they 
were  laid  aside,  not  because  the  reve- 
rence for  their  authority  decayed,  but 
because  it  increased.  In  later  times 
Virgil  has  been  the  fevourite.  Con- 
sidering the  very  limited  range  of 
ideas  to  which  Virgil  was  tied  by  his 
theme— a  colonizing  expedition  in  a 
barbarous  age,  no  worse  book  could 
have  been  selected  :*  so  little  indeed 


•  '♦  No  wone  book  could  have  been  selected."— The  probable  reason  for  maldng 
80  unhappy  a  choice  seems  to  have  been  that  Virgil,  in  the  middle  ages,  had  the 
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does  the  iEneid  exhibit  of  human  life 
in  its  multiformity,  that  much  tam- 
pering with  the  lext  is  required  to 
bring  real  cases  of  human  interest  and 
real  situation  within  the  scope  of  any 
Virgilian  sentence,  though  aided  by 
the  utmost  latitude  of  accommodation. 
A  king,  a  soldier,  a  sailor,  &c.,  might 
look  for  correspondences  to  their  own 
circumstances ;  but  not  many  others. 
Accordingly  every  body  remembers 
the  remarkable  answer  which  Charles 
I.  received  at  Oxford  from  this  Vur- 
gilian  oracle,  about  the  opening  of  the 
Partiamentaiy  war.  But  from  this 
limitation  in  the  range  of  ideas  it  was 
that  others,  and  very  pious  people  too, 
have  not  thought  it  profone  to  resume 
the  old  reliance  on  the  Scriptures.  No 
case,  indeed,  can  try  so  severely,  or 
put  upon  record  so  conspicuously,  this 
indestructible  propensity  for  seeking 
lig'ht  out  of  darkness — this  thirst  for 
looking  into  the  future  by  the  aid  of 
dice,  real  or  figurative,  as  the  fact  of 
men  eminent  for  piety  having  jrielded 
to  the  temptation,  we  give  one  in. 
stance — ^the  instance  of  a  person  who, 
in  practical  theology,  has  been,  per. 
haps,  more  popular  than  any  other  in 
any  church.  Dr.  Doddridge,  in  his 
earlier  days,  was  in  a  dilemma  both 
of  conscience  and  of  taste  as  to  the 
election  he  should  make  between  two 
situations,  one  in  possession,  both  at 
his  command.  He  was  settled  at 
Harborough,  in  Leicestershire,  and 
was  **  pleasing  himself  with  the  view 
of  a  continuance"  in  that  situation. 
True,  he  had  received  an  invitation  to 
Northampton  ;  but  the  reasons  against 
complying  seemed  so  strong,  that  no. 
thing  was  wanting  but  the  civility  of 
going  over  to  Northampton,  and  n^- 


ing  an  apol(^tic  farewell.  On  the  last 
Sunday  in  November  of  the  year  1729, 
the  doctor  went  and  preached  a  sermon 
in  conformity  with  those  purposes. 
»«  But,"  says  he, »'  on  the  morning  of 
that  day  an  incident  happened,  which 
afiected  me  greatly.''  On  the  night 
previous,  it  seems,  he  had  been  urged 
very  importunately  by  his  Northamp* 
ton  friends  to  undertake  the  vacant 
office.  Much  personal  kindness  had 
concurred  with  this  public  importu- 
nity ;  the  good  doctor  was  afiected ; 
he  had  prayed  fervently,  alleging  in 
his  prayer,  as  the  reason  which  chiefly 
weighed  with  him  to  reject  the  ofler, 
that  it  was  far  beyond  his  forces,  and 
chiefly  because  he  was  too  young,*  and 
had  no  assistant.  He  goes  on  thus : 
— **A8  soon  as  ever  this  address" 
(meaning  the  prayer)  *<was  ended,  I 
passed  t&ough  a  room  of  the  house  in 
which  I  lodged,  where  a  child  was 
reading  to  his  mother,  and  the  only 
words  I  heard  distinctlv  were  these, 
And  as  thy  days  so  shall  thv  strength 
be."  This  smgular  coincidence  be- 
tween his  own  difficulty  and  a  scrip- 
tural line  caught  at  random  in  passing 
hastily  through  a  room,  (but  observe, 
a  line  insulated  from  the  context,  and 

E laced  in  high  relief  to  his  ear,)  shook 
is  resolution.  Accident  co-operated : 
a  promise  to  be  fulfilled  at  Northamp- 
ton, in  a  certain  contingency,  fell  due 
at  the  instant ;  the  doctor  was  detained ; 
this  detention  gave  time  for  further 
representations;  new  motives  arose, 
old  difficulties  were  removed,  and 
finally  the  doctor  saw,  in  all  this 
succession  of  steps,  the  first  of  which, 
however,  lay  in  the  Sortes  Biblias, 
clear  indications  of  a  providential 
guidance.    With  that  conviction   he 


character  of  a  necromancer,  a  diviner,  &c.  This  we  all  know  from  Dante.  Now, 
the  orig  inal  reason  for  this  strange  translation  of  character  and  functions  we  hold 
to  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  his  maternal  grandfather  having  borne  the 
name  of  Magus,  People  in  those  ages  held  that  a  powerful  enchanter,  exorciser, 
Blo,j  must  have  a  magician  amonsrst  his  cognati — ^the  power  must  ran  in  the  blood, 
which  on  the  maternal  side  could  be  undeniably  ascertained.  Under  this  preeon* 
ception,  they  took  Magus  not  for  a  proper  name  but  for  a  professional  designation. 
Amongst  many  illustrations  of  the  magical  character  sustained  by  Virgil  in  the  mid . 
die  ages,  we  may  mention  that  a  writer  about  the  jear  1^0,  or  the  era  of  our  Robin 
Hood,  published  by  Montfaucon,  and  cited  by  Gibbon  in  his  last  volume,  says  of 
Virgil — that  **  Captus  a  Romania  invisibiliter  exiiti  ivitque  Neapolim.** 

•  •*  Because  he  was  loo  young,** — Dr.  Doddridge  was  bora  in  the  summer  of 
1703 ;  consequently  he  was  at  this  era  of  his  life  a^ut  twenty.8even  years  old,  and 
consequently  not  so  obviously  entitled  to  the  excuse  of  youth.  But  he  pleaded  bis 
vouth  not  with  a  view  to  the  exertions  required,  but  to  the  auctoritas  and  responai. 
bilities  of  the  situation. 
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took  up  his  abode  at  Northampton, 
uul  remained  there  for  the  next  thirty- 
one  years,  until  he  left  it  for  his  grave 
at  Lisbon ;  in  tact,  he  passed  at  Nor- 
thampton the  whole  of  his  public  life. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  stand 
upon  the  records  of  Sortilegy,  that  in 
the  main  direction  of  his  life — ^not,  in- 
deed, as  to  its  spirit,  but  as  to  its  form 
and  local  conneetions-^a  Protestant 
divine  of  much  merit,  and  chiefly  in 
what  regards  practice,  and  of  the  class 
most  opposed  to  superstition,  took  his 
determining  impulse  from  a  variety  of 
the  Sorta  VirgxHanoi, 

This  variety  was  known  in  early 
times  to  the  Jews — as  early,  indeed,  as 
the  era  of  the  Grecian  Pericles,  if  we 
are  to  beUeve  the  Talmud.  It  is 
known  &miliarly  to  this  day  amongst 
Polish  Jews,  and  is  called  Bath-Col^ 
or  the  daughter  of  a  voice ;  the  mean- 
ine  of  which  appellation  is  this :— >The 
Imm  and  Thummim^  or  oracle  in  the 
breast-plate  of  the  high  priest,  spoke 
directly  from  Grod.  It  was,  therefore, 
the  original  or  mother  voice.  But 
iJbout  the  time  of  Pericles,  that  is, 
ejkactly  one  hundred  years  before  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  light 
of  prophecy  was  quenched  in  M^a- 
ehi  or  Haggai;  and  the  oracular 
jewels  in  the  breast  plate  became 
simultaneousljr  dim.  Henceforwards 
the  mother  voice  was  heard  no  longer : 
but  to  this  succeeded  an  imperfect  or 
daughter  voice,  (Baih^Col^)  which  lay 
in  the  first  words  happening  to  arrest 
the  attention  at  a  moment  of  perplexi- 
ty.  An  illustration  which  has  beeh 
often  quoted  from  the  Talmud,  is  to 
the  following  efiect : — Rabbi  To- 
chanan,  and  Rabbi  Simeon  Ben  La- 
chish,  were  anxious  about  a  friend 
Rabbi  Samuel,  600  miles  distant  on 
the  Euphrates.  Whilst  talking^  ear- 
nestly together  on  this  subject  in  Pales- 
tine^ they  passed  a  school ;  they  paused 
to  listen :  it  was  a  child  reading  the 
first  book  of  Samuel ;  and  the  words 
which  they  caught  were  these — And 
Samuel  died.  These  words  they  re. 
ceived  as  a  Baih^Col:  and  the  next 
horseman  from  the  Euphrates  brought 
word  accordingly  that  Rabbi  Samuel 
had  been  gathered  to  his  fathers  at 
some  station  on  the  Euphrates. 

Here  is  the  very  same  case,  the 
same  BaOirCdl  subs&ntially,  which  we 
have  cited  from  Orton's  lAfe  (f  Dodr 
dridge.  And  Du  Cange  himself  no- 
tices, \m  hit  GloMaiyy  the    nktitoa 


which  this  bore  to  the  P^gan  SorUe. 
**  It  was, "  says  he,  •*  a  fantastical  way 
of  divination,  invented  b^  the  Jews, 
not  unlike  the  Sories  VvrgtUanae  of  the 
heathens.  For,  as  with  them  the  firat 
words  they  happened  to  dip  into  in  the 
works  of  that  poet  were  a  kind  of 
oracle  whereby  they  predicted  futnie 
events, — so  with  the  Jews,  when  thc^ 
appealed  to  Bath- Col,  the  first  wora 
they  heard  from  any  one's  moatk 
were  looked  upon  as  a  voice  from 
heaven  directing  them  in  the  matter 
they  inquired  alwut" 

If  the  reader  imagines  that  this  an- 
cient form  of  the  practical  miracakai 
is  at  all  gone  out  of  use,  even  the  ex- 
ample of  Dr.  Doddridge  may  satisfy 
him  to  the  contrary.  Such  an  example 
was  sure  to  authorize  a  large  imitatirv. 
fiut,  even  apart  from  that,  the  super- 
stition is  common.  The  records  of 
conversion  amongst  felons  and  other 
ignorant  persons  might  be  cited  by 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  to  prove  that 
no  practice  is  more  common  than  that 
of  trying  the  spiritual  late,  and  abiding 
by  the  import  of  any  passage  in  the 
Scriptures  which  may  first  present  it- 
self to  the  eye.  Cowper,  the  po^ 
has  recorded  a  case  of  this  sort  in  his 
own  experience.  It  is  one  to  which 
all  the  unhappy  are  prone.  But  a 
mode  of  questioning  the  oracles  of 
darkness,  far  more  childish,  and,  under 
some  shape  or  other,  equauy  common 
amongst  those  who  are  prompted  by 
mere  vacancy  of  mind,  without  that 
determination  to  sacred  fountains  which 
is  impressed  by  misery,  may  be  found 
in  the  following  extravagant  silliness  of 
Rousseau,  which  we  give  in  bis  owe 
words — a  case  for  which  he  admits  that 
he  himself  would  have  sktU  up  any 
other  man  (meaning  in  a  lunatic  hos- 
pital) whom  he  had  seen  practising 
the  same  absurdities : 

**  Au  mQiea  de  mes  Etudes  et  d'ane  vie 
innocente  autant  qu'cn  U  puisse  mener, 
et  malgr^  tout  ce  qu*on  m*avoit  pu  dire, 
la  pear  de  TEnfer  m'agitoit  encore.  Soo- 
vent  je  me  demandeis — En  quel  ^tat  snis- 
je?  Si  je  mourroifl  a  Pinst&nt  mdme, 
serois-je  damni  7  Solon  mes  Jana^nistefi 
[he  had  been  reading  the  books  of  the 
rortRoyal,]  la  choee  est  indubitable:  maii^ 
selon  ma  conscience,  0  me  paroisKit  qoe 
non.  Toujoum  craintif  et  flottant  dans 
cette  oruelle  incertitade,  j*avoi8  reeoon 
(poor  en  sortir)  auz  expedients  les  plm 
naibles,  et  poor  lesquels  je  ferois  voioa. 
tien  enfennsr  on  homme  si  jelni  savoy- 
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on  fiiire  aoUnt.  .  .  .  Un  jour,  r^rant  it 
oe  triste  sujet,  je  m'exer^ois  machinale- 
ment  t  lancer  les  pierres  contre  ks  troncs 
des  arbres ;  et  cela  avec  mon  addresse 
ordinaire,  c'esU^dire  sans  presque  jamais 
en  toucher  aucun.  Tout  au  milieu  de 
ce  bel  exercise,  je  m'avisai  de  fairo  une 
eBp6ce  de  pronoetic  pour  calmer  mon  in- 
qai^tude.  Je  me  dis— je  m*en  vais  jeter 
cette  pierre  contre  Parbre  qui  est  visiuvis 
de  moi :  si  je  le  tonche,  signe  de  salut :  si 
je  le  manque,  signe  de  dunnation.  Tout 
en  dieant  ainsi,  je  jette  ma  pierre  d'une 
main  tremblante,  et  ayec  un  horrible  bat^ 
tement  de  ccsur,  mais  si  heureusement 
qa'elle  Ta  frappei]  au  beau^miliea  de 
Tarbre :  ce  qui  v6ritablement  n*^toit  pas 
difficUe  :  car  j'  avois  eu  soin  de  la  choisir 
fort  gros  et  fort  pr^s.  Depuia  loraje  rCai 
plus  doubU  de  mon  aaluL  Je  ne  sais,  en 
me  rappelant  ce  trait,  si  je  dois  rire  ou 
ff^mir  sur  moimdme.** — Les  Confessions, 
Partie  I,  Litre  VL 

Now  really,  if  Roussea.u  thought  fit 
to  try  such  tremeadous  appeals  by 
taking  **  a  shy"  at  any  random  object, 
he  should  have  governed  his  sortilegy 
(for  such  it  may  be  caUed)  with  some- 
thing  more  hke  equity.  Fair  play  is 
a  jewel :  and  in  such  a  case,  a  man  is 
supposed  to  play  against  an  adverse 
party  hid  in  darkness.  To  shy  at  a 
cow  within  six  feet  distance  gives  no 
chance  at  ail  to  his  dark  antagonist 
A  pigeon  rising  from  a  trap  at  a  suit- 
able distance  mi^ht  be  thought  a  sin- 
cere staking  of  Uie  interest  at  issue : 
but,  as  to  the  massy  stem  of  a  tree 
•♦fort  pros  et  fort  pr6s" — tlie  sarcasm 
of  a  Koman  emperor  applies,  that  to 
miss  under  such  conditions  implied  an 
original  genius  for  stupidity,  and  to 
hit  was  no  trial  of  the  case.  After  al], 
the  sentimentalist  had  youth  to  plead 
in  apology  for  this  extravagance.  He 
was  hypochondriacal :  he  was  in  soli- 
tude :  and  he  was  possessed  by  gloomy 
imaginations  from  the  works  of  a  so- 
ciety in  the  highest  public  credit.  But 
most  readers  will  be  aware  of  similar 
appeals  to  the  mysteries  of  Providence, 
inade  in  public  by  illustrious  sectarians, 
speaking  from  the  solemn  station  of  a 
pmpit.  We  forbear  to  quote  cases  of 
this  nature,  though  really  existing  in 
print,  because  we  feel  that  the  bias, 
pheray  of  such  anecdotes  is  more  re- 
▼olting  and  more  painful  to  pious 
minds  than  the  absurdity  is  amusing. 
Meantime  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
that  the  principle  concerned,  though 
it  may  faa]^n  to  disgust  men  when  as- 
cociated  with  IndicTOUS  circmnstances, 
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is,  after  all,  the  very  same  which  has 
latently  governed  very  many  modes  of 
ordeal,  or  judicial  inquiry  ;  and  which 
has  been  adopted,  blindly,  as  a  moral 
rule,  or  canon,  equally  by  the  blindest 
of  the  Paeans,  the  most  ranatical  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  most  enlightened  of  the 
Christians.  It  proceeds  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  man  by  his  actions  puts 
a  question  to  Heaven  ;  and  that  Hea- 
ven answers  by  the  event  Lucan,  in 
a  well-known  passage,  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  cause  of  Caesar  had 
the  approbation  of  the  gods.  And 
why  ?  Simply  from  the  event  It  was 
notoriously  the  triumphant  cause.  It 
was  victorious,  (victrix  causa  Deis 
placuit ;  sed  vida  Catoni.)  It  was  the 
*♦  victrix  causa  ;"  and,  as  such,  simply 
because  it  was  ♦*  victrix,'*  it  had  a 
right  in  his  eyes  to  postulate  the  divine 
favour  as  mere  matter  of  necessary  in. 
terference  :  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  vicia  causa,  though  it  seemed  to 
Lucan  sanctioned  by  human  virtue 
in  the  person  of  Cato,  stood  unappeal- 
ably  condemned.  This  mode  of  rea- 
soning may  strike  the  reader  as  mere- 
ly Pagan.  Not  at  all.  In  England, 
at  the  close  of  the  Parliamentary  war, 
it  was  generally  nrged — that  Provi- 
dence had  decided  the  question  against 
the  Royalists  by  the  mere  fact  of  the 
issue.  Milton  himself,  with  all  his 
iiigh-toned  morality,  uses  this  argu- 
ment as  irrefragable  :  which  is  c9d, 
were  it  only  on  this  account — ^that  the 
issue  ought  necessarily  to  have  been 
held  for  a  time  as  merely  hypothetic, 
and  liable  to  be  set  aside  by  possible 
counter.issues  through  one  generation 
at  the  least.  But  the  capital  argument 
against  such  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in 
the  New  Testament.  Htrange  that 
Milton  should  overlook,  and  strange 
that  moralists  in  general  have  over- 
looked, the  sudden  arrest  given  to  this 
dangerous  but  most  prevalent  mode  of 
reasoning  by  the  Founder  of  our  faith. 
He  first  he  last,  taught  to  his  asto- 
nished disciples  the  new  truth — at  that 
time  the  astounding  truth — ^that  no 
relation  exists  between  the  immediate 
practical  events  of  things  on  the  one 
side,  and  divine  sentences  on  the 
o^r.  There  was  no  presumption,  ha 
teaches  them,  against  a  man's  favour 
with  God  or  that  of  his  parents,  be- 
cause he  happened  to  be  afilicted  to 
extremity  with  bodily  disease.  .There 
was  no  shadow  of  an  argument  for  be- 
lievmg  a  party  of  men  criminal  objects 
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of  heavenly  wrath  because  upon  them, 
by  fatal  preference,  a  tower  had  fallen, 
and  because  ikeir  bodies  were  exclu- 
sively mangled.  How  little  can  it  be 
said  that  Christianity  has  yet  developed 
the  fullness  of  its  power,  when  kings 
and  senates  so  recently  acted  under 
a  total  oblivion  of  this  great  though 
novel  Christian  doctrine,  and  woi3d 
do  so  still,  were  it  not  that  religious 
arguments  have  been  banished  by  the 
progress  of  manners  from  the  field  of 
political  discussion. 

But,  quitting  this  province  of  the 
ominous,  where  it  is  made  the  object 
of  a  direct  personal  inquest,  whether 
by  pivate  or  by  national  triaJs,  or  the 
sortdegy  of  events,  let  us  throw  our 
eyes  over  the  broader  field  of  omens, 
as  they  ofier  themselves  spontaneously 
to  those  who  do  not  seek,  or  would  even 
willingly  evade  them.  There  are  few 
<A  these,  perhaps  none,  which  are  not 
universal  in  their  authority,  though 
every  land  in  turn  fancies  them 
(like  its  proverbs)  of  local  prescription 
and  origin.  The  death-watch  extends 
from  England  to  Cashmere,  and  across 
India  diagonally  to  the  remotest  nook 
of  Ben^,  over  a  three  thousand 
miles'  distance  from  the  entrance  of 
the  Indian  Punjaub.  A  hare  crossing 
a  raan*s  path  on  starting  in  the  mom- 
ine,  has  been  hekl  in  all  countries 
t^e  to  prognosticate  evil  in  the 
course  of  that  day.  Thus,  in  the 
Cnfeiintqfa  Tfiw,  (which  is  par. 
tially  built  on  a  real  judicial  docu- 
ment, and  every  where  conforros  to 
the  usages  of  Hindostan,)  the  hero  of 
the  homd  narrative*  charges  some 
disasters  of  his  own  upon  &vmg  ne. 
dected  such  an  omen  of  the  morning. 
The  same  belief  operated  in  Pagui 
Italy.  The  same  omen  amiounced  to 
Lord    Lindsay's    Arab  attendants  in 


the  desert  the  approach  of  some  ^ 
aster,  which  partially  happened  in  the 
morning.  Aiid  a  Highlander  of  the 
42d  Regiment,  in  his  printed  me- 
moirs, notices  the  same  harbinger  of 
evil  as  having  crossed  his  own  path 
on  a  day  of  personal  disaster  in 
Spain. 

Birds  are  even  more  familiarly  as- 
sociated with  such  ominous  wanuogi. 
This  chapter  in  the  great  vdume  of 
superstition  was  indeed  cultivated  with 
unusual  solitude  amon^  the  Pagiv 
''-omithamancy  grew  mto  an  ekbo- 
rate  science.  sSt  if  every  rule  aad 
distinction  upon  the  number  and  the 
position  of  birds,  whether  to  the  right 
or  the  left,  had  been  collected  fiin 
our  own  village  matrons  aonongst  oot- 
selves,  it  would  appear  that  no  more 
of  this  Pagan  science  had  gone  to 
wreck  than  must  naturally  follow  the 
difierence  between  a  believing  and  a 
disbelieving  ffovemroent  Magpies  are 
still  of  awful  authority  in  village  life, 
according  to  their  number,  &c. ;  for 
a  striking  illustration  of  which  we  vm 
refer  the  reader  to  Sir  Walter  S(m9 
Demonoiogyt  reported  not  at  second- 
hand, but  from  Sir  Walter's  perwttl 
communication  with  some  sea&ring 
fellow-traveller  in  a  stage-coacb. 

Among  the  ancient  stories  of  the 
same  class  is  one  which  we  shall  re- 
peat— having  reference  tothatHewd 
Agrippa,  grandson  of  Herod  the 
Great,  before  whom  St  Paul  made  to 
famous  apology  at  Cesarea.  Tto 
Agrippa,  overwhelmed  by  debts,  had 
fled  nom  Palestme  to  Rome  in  the 
latter  years  of  Tiberius.  His  mother^ 
interest  with  the  widow  of  Gcnnam- 
eus  procured  him  a  special  recommen- 
dation to  her  son  Caligula.  Viewing 
this  chiW  and  heir  of  the  popdar  Ger- 
manicus  as  the  rishfig  son,  Agrippa 


•  •«  The  hero  of  the  horrid  narrative."  Horrid  it  certauily  is ;  and  one  incident 
in  every  case  gives  a  demoniacal  ah'  of  coolness  to  the  hefliBh  atrocities,  viz.  tbs 
regtilar  forwaMing  of  the  bheeht,  or  grave-diggers.    But  else  the  tele  tends  too 


uophes.  The  brave  roan  and  the  coward,  the  erect  spirit  figktmg  to  the  last  tail 
the  poor  creature  that  despairs  from  the  first— all  are  confounoi^  in  one  nndi^ 
gaishine  end  by  sadden  strangiolation.  This  was  the  orimal  defect  of  thepto; 
The  sudden  surprise,  and  the  scientLfic  noosing  as  with  a  Chiliaa  la$90t  coaM^ 
In  fact  a  main  feature  of  Thuggee.  But  bUU,  the  gradual  theatrical  arrangeBCSt 
of  each  Thuff  severally  by  the  side  of  a  victim,  most  often  have  roused  violent  ffi- 
picion,  and  wat  in  time  to  intercept  the  suddenness  of  the  murder.  Now,  /or  ^ 
salce  of  ^e  dramatic  effect,  this  interception  ought  more  ofUn  to  have  been  iatM- 
dooed— dse  the  mmrders  are  but  so  many  blind  surprises  as  if  in  sle^ 
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had  been  too  free  in  his  language. 
True,  the  uncle  of  Germanicus  was  the 
reigning  prince ;  but  he  was  old,  and 
brrakiiig  up.  True,  the  son  of  Qer- 
tnanicus  was  not  yet  on  the  throne ; 
but  he  soon  would  be ;  and  Agrippa 
wms  rash  enough  to  eall  the  Emperor 
a  superannuated  old  fellow,  and  even  to 
wish  for  his  death.  Sejanus  was  now 
dead  and  gone ;  but  there  was  no  want 
of  spies :  «aid  a  certain  Macro  reported 
his  words  to  Tiberius.  Agrip]Mi  was 
in  consequence  arrested ;  the  Emperor 
himself  condescending  to  point  out  the 
noble  Jew  to  the  officer  on  duly.  The 
case  was  a  gloomy  one,  if  Tiberius 
should  happen  to  survive  much  longer : 
and  the  story  of  the  omen  proceeds 
thus :  -—  *•  Now  Agrippa  stood  in  his 
bonds  before  the  Imperial  palace,  and 
in  his  affliction  leaned  against  a  certain 
tree,  upon  the  boughs  ofwhich  it  hap- 
pened that  a  bird  had  aUghted,  which 
the  Romans  eall  IvJba^  or  the  owl.  All 
this  was  steadfostly  observed  by  a  Ger- 
man prisoner,  who  asked  a  soldier  what 
in^ht  be  the  name  and  offence  of  that 
man  habited  in  purple.  Being  told 
that  the  man's  name  was  Agrippa,  and 
that  he  was  a  Jew  of  high  rank,  who 
had  given  a  personal  o&noe  to  the 
Emperor,  the  German  asked  permis- 
sioa  to  go  near  and  address  him ;  which 
being  granted,  he  spoke  thus :— •  This 
dipaster,  I  doubt  not,  young  man,  is  try- 
ing to  your  heart;  and  perhaps  you 
wul  not  believe  me  when  I  announce 
to  yon  beforehand  the  providential  de. 
hfarance  which  is  impending.  How. 
ever,  this  much  I  will  say — and  for  my 
sincerity  let  me  appeal  to  my  native 
gods,  as  well  as  to  the  gods  of  this 
Rome,  who  have  brought  us  both  into 
tnmble— that  no  selfish  ob|eets  prompt 
me  to  this  revelation — ^for  a  revelation 
it  is — and  to  the  following  effect: — It 
is  hXeA  that  you  shall  not  long  remain 
in  chains.  Your  deliverance  will  be 
speedy ;  you  shall  be  raised  to  the  very 
highest  rank  and  power ;  you  shall  be 
the  object  of  as  mncii  envy  as  now  you 
are  of  pity ;  you  shall  retain  your  pros- 
perky  till  death ;  and  you  shall  trans- 
mit  that  prosperity  to  your  children. 

Itot  * and  there  the  Grerman  paused. 

Agrippa  was  agitated ;  the  bystanders 
were  attentive ;  and,  after  a  time,  the 
Crerman,  pointing  solemnly  to  the  bird, 
proceeded  thus : — ♦But  this  remember 
needfully— that,  when  next  you  see  the 


bird  which  now  perches  above  your 
head,  you  will  have  only  five  days 
longer  to  live !  This  event  will  be 
surely  accomplished  bv  that  same  mye. 
terious  god  who  has  thought  fit  to  send 
the  bird  as  a  warning  sign ;  and  you, 
when  you  come  to  your  glory,  do  not 
foiget  rae,  that  foreshowed  it  in  your 
humiliation.'"  The  story  adds,  that 
Agrippa  affected  to  laugh  when  the 
German  concluded ;  after  which  it  goes 
on  to  say,  that  in  a  few  weeks,  being 
delivered  by  the  death  of  Tiberius ;  be. 
ing  released  from  prison  by  the  very 
prmce  on  whose  account  he  had  incur- 
red the  risk ;  being  raised  to  a  tetrar- 
chy,  and  afterwards  to  the  kingdom  of 
all  Judea ;  coming  into  all  the  pros, 
perity  which  had  been  promised  to  him 
by  the  German;  and  not  losing  any 
part  of  his  interest  at  Rome  through 
the  assassination  of  his  patron  Caligula 
—he  began  to  look  back  respectniUy 
to  the  words  of  the  German,  and  for- 
wards with  anxiety  to  the  second  com* 
in^  of  the  bird.  Seven  years  of  sun- 
shine had  now  shpped  awa^r  as  silently 
as  a  dream.  A  great  festival,  shows 
and  vows,  was  on  the  point  of  being 
celebrated,  in  honour  of  Claudius  Cse* 
sar,  at  Strato's  Tower,  otherwise  called 
CiBsarea,  the  Roman  metropolis  of 
Palestine.  Duty  and  policy  alike  re- 
quired that  the  king  of  the  land  should 
go  down  and  unite  in  this  mode  of  re- 
ligious homage  to  the  emperor.  He 
did  so ;  and  on  the  second  morning  of 
the  festival,  by  way  of  domg  more  con- 
spicuous honour  to  the  great  solemnity, 
he  assumed  a  very  sumptuous  attire  of 
silver  armour,  burnished  so  highly  as 
to  throw  back  a  dazzling  glare  nom 
the  sun's  morning  beams  upon  the  up- 
turned eyes  of  the  vast  multitude  around 
him.  Immediately,  from  the  sycophant- 
ish  part  of  the  crowd,  of  whom  a  vast 
majority  were  Pagans,  ascended  a  cry 
of  glorification,  as  to  some  manifesta- 
tion of  Deity.  Agrippa,  gratified  by 
this  success  of  his  new  apparel,  and 
by  this  flattery,  not  unusual  in  the  case 
of  kings,  had  not  the  firmness  (though 
a  Jew,  and  conscious  of  the  wicked- 
ness, greater  in  himself  than  in  the 
heathen  crowd)  to  reject  the  blasphe- 
mous homage.  Voices  of  adoration  con- 
tinued to  ascend ;  when  suddenly,  look- 
ing upward  to  the  vast  awnings  pre- 
pared for  screening  the  audience  from 
the  noonday  beats,  the  king  perceived 
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the  same  ominous  bird  which  he  had 
seen  at  Rome  in  the  day  of  his  afflic 
tion,  seated  quietly,  and  looking  down 
upon  himself;  In  that  same  moment 
an  icy  pang  shot  through  his  intestines. 
He  was  removed  into  the  palace ;  and 
at  the  end  of  five  days,  completely 
worn  out  by  pain,  Agrippa  expired,  in 
the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
seventh  of  his  sovereign  power. 

Whether  die  bird,  here  described  as 
an  owl,  was  really  such,  may  be  doubt- 
ed, considering  the  narrow  nomencla- 
ture of  the  Romans  for  all  zoological 
purposes,  and  the  total  indifiierenco  of 
the  Roman  mind  to  all  distinctions  in 
natural  history  which  are  not  upon  the 
very  largest  scale.  We  should  much 
suspect  that  the  bird  was  a  magpie. 
Meantime,  speaking  of  ornitboscopy, 
in  relation  to  Jews,  we  remember  ano- 
ther story  in  that  subdivision  of  the 
subject  which  it  may  be  worth  while 
repeating ;  not  merely  on  its  own  ac- 
count, as  wearing  a  fine  oriental  air, 
but  also  for  the  correction  which  it 
suggests  to  a  very  common  error. 

In  some  period  of  Syrian  warfere, 
a  lai^e  military  detachment  was  enter- 
ing at  some  pdnt  of  Syria  from  the 
desert  of  the  Euphrates.  At  the  head 
of  the  whole  array  rode  two  men  of 
some  distinction :  one  was  an  augur 
of  high  reputation,  the  other  was  a 
Jew,  called  Mosollam,  a  man  of  ad- 
mirable beauty,  a  matchless  boHBeman, 
an  unerring  archer,  and  accomplished 
in  all  martial  arts.  As  they  were  now 
first  coming  within  enclosed  grounds, 
after  a  long  march  in  the  wilderness, 
tlie  augur  was  most  anxious  to  inau- 
gurate the  expedition  by  some  consid- 
erable omen.  Watchm^  anxiously, 
therefore,  he  soon  saw  a  burd  of  splen. 
did  plumage  perching  on  a  low  wall. 
«*  Halt ! "  he  said  to  the  advanced 
guard  :  and  all  drew  up  in  a  line.  At 
that  moment  of  silence  and  expecta- 
tion, Mosollam,  slightly  turning  him- 
self in  his  saddle,  drew  his  bow-string 
to  his  ear  ;  his  Jewish  hatred  of  Pagan 


auguries  burned  within  him ;  his  in- 
evitable shaft  went  right  to  its  mark, 
and  the  beautiful  bird  fell  dead.  The 
augur  turned  round  iu  fury.  But  the 
Jew  laughed  at  him.  «*  This  bird,  ]Foa 
say,  should  have  furnished  us  with 
omens  of  our  future  fortunes.  But  had 
he  known  any  thing  of  bis  own,  be 
would  never  have  perched  where  he 
did,  or  have  come  within  the  range  of 
Mo6ollam*s  archery.  How  should  that 
bird  know  our  destiny,  who  did  not 
know  that  it  was  his  own  to  be  shot  bj 
Mosollam  the  Jew  1 " 

Now,  thid  is  a  most  common  bat  a 
most  erroneous  way  of  arguing.  In  a 
case  of  this  kind,  the  bird  was  not  sop- 
posed  to  have  any  conscious  acqoaint- 
ance  with  futurity  either  for  his  own 
benefit  or  that  or  others.  But  even 
where  such  a  consciousness  may  be 
supposed,  as  in  the  case  of  oneiio- 
mancy,  or  prophecy  by  means  of 
dreams,  it  roust  be  supposed  limited, 
and  the  more  limited  in  a  penonal 
sense,  as  they  are  illimitable  in  a  su- 
blime one.  Who  ima^nes  that,  be- 
cause a  Daniel  or  Ezekiel  foresaw  the 
grand  revolutions  of  the  earth,  there- 
fore they  must  or  could  have  foreseen 
the  little  detailB  of  their  own  ordinaij 
lifel  And  even  descending  from  that 
perfect  inspiration  to  the  more  doobt. 
tul  power  of  augury  amongst  the  Pi- 
gans,  (concerning  which  the  mort 
eminent  of  theologians  have  held  Teiy 
opposite  theories,}  one  thin^  is  certain, 
that,  so  long  as  we  entertain  such  per. 
tensions,  or  discuss  them  at  all*  we 
must  take  them  with  the  principle 
of  those  who  professed  such  arts,  not 
with  principles  of  our  own  arbitrary 
inventKm. 

One  example  will  make  this  clear: 
There  are  in  England  *  a  class  of  men 
who  practise  the  Pagan  rhabdomancj 
in  a  limited  sense.  They  carry  a  rod 
or  rhabdos  {i^affiot)  of  willow:  this 
they  hold  horizontally ;  and  ^[Jjj* 
benidusg  of  the  rod  towaixls  the  groond 
they  discover  the   fiivourable  places 


*  "  There  are  in  England.**— EBpeciiWy  in  Somersetshire,  and  for  twenty  iiifl» 
round  Wrington,  the  birthplace  of  Locke.  Nobody  sinks  for  wells  withont  their  td- 
vice.  We  ourselves  knew  an  amiable  and  accomplished  Scottish  family,  who,  tt 
an  estate  called  Belmadrothie,  in  memory  of  a  similar  property  in  Ross-sbire,  boilt 
a  house  in  Somersetshire,  and  resolved  to  find  water  without  help  ftom  the  j'^'* 
But  after  sinking  to  a  greater  depth  than  ever  had  been  known  before,  and  spend- 
ing nearly  £2O0t  ^hey  were  finally  obliged  to  consult  the  jowser,  who  fouod  water 
at  once. 
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far  nnkiog  >  weUs ;  a  matter  of  coo- 
nderable  importance  in  a  province  00 


these  cifcaoMtaiiceB^  why  should   it 
surprise  us  that  men  will  pursue  the 


ill- watered  as  the  northern  district  of  science   of  discovery   as   a    regular 


Somersetshire,  &c.  Theee  people  are 
locally  called  jmotert ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  fi^om  the  suspicion  with 
which  their  art  has  been  usually  re- 
garded amongst  people  of  education, 
as  a  mere  legerdemain  trick  of  Dou- 
sterswivel's,  is  derived  the  slang  word 
to   clicu9t   for  swindie.      Meantime, 


trade  1  Many  discoveries  of  treasure 
are  doubtless  made  continually,  which, 
for  obvious  reasons,  are  communicated 
to  nobodv.  Some  proportion  there 
must  be  between  the  sowing  of  such 
grain  as  diamonds  or  emeralds,  and 
the  subsequent  reaping,  whether  by 
accident  or  by  art    For,  with  regaid 


. „  »«^-wwuv   v»      vj     MSM         «rwa,     rws»u      S^I^CUU 

to  the  last,  it  is  no  more  impossible, 


practical  skill  in  these  men,  and  the 
enlarged  compass  of  speculation  in 
these  days,  have  led  many  enlightened 
people  to  a  Stoic  s^xfi*  or  suspension 
of  Judgment,  on  the  reality  of  this 
somewhat  mysterioos  art  Now,  in 
the  East  there  are  men  who  make  the 
same  pretensions  in  a  more  showy 
branch  of  the  art  It  is  not  water, 
bat  treasures  which  they  profess  to 
find  by  some  hidden  kind  of  rhabdo- 
mancy.  The  very  existence  of  trea- 
sures with  us  is  reasonably  considered 
a  thing  of  improbable  occurrence. 
But  in  the  unsettled  East,  and  with 
the  low  valuation  of  human  life  wher- 
efer  Mahometanism  prevails,  inse- 
oerity  and  other  causes  must  have 
caused  millions  of  such  deposits  in 
every  century  to  have  perished  as  to 
any  knowledge  of  survivors.  The 
eword  has  been  moving  backwards 
and  forwards  for  instance,  like  a 
weaver's  sbottle,  since  the  time  of 
Mahmood  the  Ghaznevide,*  in  Anno 
Domini  1000,  in  the  vast  regions 
between  the  Tigris,  the  Oxus,  and 
the  Indus.  Regularly  as  it  approach- 
ed, gdd  and  jewels  must  have  sank 
by  whole  harvests  into  the  ground. 
A  certain  per-centage  has  been  doubt- 
lees  recovered ;  a  larger  per-centage 
has  disappeared  for  ever.  Hence 
naturally  the  jealousy  of  barbarous 
Orientals  that  we  Europeans,  in  grop- 
ing amongst  pyramids,  sphjrnzes,  and 
tombs,   are   looking  for  buried  trea- 


jfrimafronte,  that  a  substance  may  ex- 
ist having  an  occult  sympathy  with 
subterraneous  water  or  subterraneous 
goki,  than  that  the  magnet  should  have 
a  sympathy  (as  yet  occult)  with  the 
northern  pole  of  our  planet 

The  first  flash  of  careless  thought 
applied  to  such  a  case  will  suggest, 
that  men  holding  powers  of  this  nature 
need  not  c^er  their  services  for  hire 
to  others.  And  this,  in  feet,  is  the 
objection  universally  urged  by  ue 
Europeans  as  decisive  against  their 
pretensions.  Their  knavery,  it  is 
fancied,  stands  self-recorded ;  since 
assuredly,  they  would  not  be  willing 
to  divide  their  subterranean  treasures, 
if  they  knew  of  any.  fiut  the  men  are 
not  in  such  self-contradiction  as  may 
seem.  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  from 
the  better  knowledge  she  had  acquired 
of  Oriental  opinicxis,  set  Dr.  M4ddea 
light  on  this  point  The  Oriental  be. 
lidf  is  that  a  fatality  attends  the  appro- 
priator  of  a  treasure  in  any  case  where 
he  happens  also  to  be  the  discoverer. 
Such  a  person,  it  is  held,  will  die  soon, 
and  suddenly— er>  that  he  is  compiled 
to  seek  his  remuneration  from  the 
wages  or  fees  of  his  employers,  not 
from  the  treasure  itself. 

Many  more  secret  laws  are  h^ 
sacred  amongst  the  professora  of  that 
art  than  that  which  was  explained  by 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope.  These  we 
shall  not  enter  upon  at  present :  but 
generally  we  may  remut,  that  the 


The  wretches  are  not  so  wide    same  practices  of  subterranean  depo- 


astiay  in  what  they  believe  as  in  what 
thev  disbelieve.  The  treasures  do 
really  exist  which  they  &ncy;  but 
tbea  also  the  other  treasures  in  the 
glorious  antiquities  that  have  exist 
ence  for  our  sense  of  beauty  which  to 
their  bratali^  is  inconceivable.     In 


sits  during  our  troubled  periods  in 
Europe,  led  to  the  same  superstitions. 
And  it  may  be  added,  that  the  same 
error  has  arisen  in  both  cases  as  to 
some  of  these  superstitions.  How  often 
must  it  have  struck  peopte  of  liberal 
feelings,   as    a   scandalous   proof  of 


•  MahsMod  of  Gfaizai,  which,  under  the  Europeaa  name  of  Ghasnee,  was  so  re. 
o«tly  taken  in  one  boor  by  our  Indian  army  onoer  Lord  Keane.  Mahmood  was 
thi  first  Mahometan  invadsr  of  Hindostaii. 
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the  prepoeterons  value  set  xxpon  riches 
by  poor  men,  that  ghosts  should  po- 
pularly be  supposed  to  rise  and  wan. 
der  for  the  sake  of  revealing  the  situ- 
ations of  buried  treasures*  For  our- 
selves, we  have  been  accustomed  to 
view  this  popular  belief  in  the  light 
of  an  argument  for  pity  rather  than 
for  contempt  towards  poor  men,  as 
indicating  the  extreme  pressure  of 
that  necessity  which  could  so  have  de- 
moralized their  natural  sense  of  truth. 
But  certainly,  in  whatever  feelings 
originating,  such  popular  isuperstitions 
as  to  motives  of  ghostly  missions  did 
seem  to  argue  a  deplorable  miscon- 
ception of  the  relation  subsisting  be- 
tween the  spiritual  world  and  the 
perishable  treasures  of  this  perishable 
world.  Yet,  when  we  look  into  the 
Eastern  explanations  of  this  case,  we 
find  that  it  is  meant  to  express,  not 
any  overvaluation  of  riches,  but  the 
direct  contrary  passion.  A  human 
spirit  is  punished — such  is  the  notion 
— punished  in  the  spiritual  world  for 
excessive  attachment  to  gold,  by  de- 
gradation to  the  ofSce  of  its  guardian ; 
and  from  this  office  the  tortured  spirit 
can  release. itself  only  by  revealing  the 
treasure  and  transferring  the  custody. 
It  is  a  penal  martyrdom,  not  an  elective 
passion  for  gold,  which  is  thus  exem- 
plified in  the  wanderings  of  a  treasure, 
ghost 

But,  in  a  field  where  of  necessity 
we  are  so  much  limited,  we  willingly 
pass  from  the  consideration  of  these 
treasure  or  JchasnS  phantoms  (which 
alone  sufficiently  insure  a  swarm  of 
ghostly  terrors  for  all  Oriental  ruins 
of  cities)  to  the  same  marvellous  ap- 
paritions,  as  thev  haunt  other  solitudes 
even  more  awful  than  those  of  ruined 
cities.  In  this  world  there  are  two 
mighty  forms  of  perfect  solitude — 
the  ocean  and  the  desert ;  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  barren  sands,  and  the  wil- 
derness of  the  barren  waters.  Both  are 
the  parents  of  inevitable  superstitions 
— of  terrors,  solemn,  ineradicable, 
eternal.  Sailors  and  the  children  of 
the  desert  are  alike  overrun  with  spi- 
ritual hauntings,  from  accidents  of 
peril  essentially  connected  with  those 
modes  of  life,  and  from  the  eternal 
spectacle  of  the  infinite.  Voices  seem 
to  blend  with  the  raving  of  the  sea, 
which  will  for  ever  impress  the  feeling 
of  beings  more  than  human :  and 
every  chamber  of  the  great  wiMemess 
which,  with  little  interruption,  stretches 


from  the  Euphrates  to  the  western 
shores  of  Africa,  has  its  own  peculiar 
terrors  both  as  to  si^ts  and  sounds. 
In  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  between  Pa^ 
lestine  and  the  Red  Sea,  a  sectioii  of 
the  desert  well  known  in  these  days 
to  our  own  countrymen,  bells  aro 
heard  daily  pealing  for  matins,  or 
for  vespers,  from  some  phantom  coo- 
vent  that  no  search  of  ChrisUaD  or  of 
Bedouin  Arab  has  ever  been  able  to 
discover.  These  bells  have  sounded 
since  the  Crusades.  Otlier  soundly 
trumpets,  the  Alala  of  armies,  dec,  aie 
heard  in  other  regions  of  the  Desert 
Forms,  also,  are  seen  of  more  people 
than  have  any  right  to  be  walking  in 
human  paths:  sometimes  forms  of 
avowed  terror;  sometimes,  which  is  a 
case  of  frur  more  danger,  appearances 
that  mimic  the  shapes  of  men,  and 
even  of  friends  or  comrades.  This  is 
a  case  much  dwelt  on  by  the  old  tra- 
vellers, and  which  throws  a  gloom 
over  the  spirits  of  all  Bedouins,  and 
of  every  cafila  or  caravan.  We  all 
know  what  a  sensation  of  loneliness 
or  **  eeriness"  (to  use  an  expressive 
term  of  the  ballad  poetry)  arises  to 
any  small  party  assembling  in  a  single 
room  of  a  vast  desolate  mansion:  how 
the  timid  among  them  frmcy  cootinu- 
ually  that  they  hear  some  remote  door 
opening,  or  trace  the  sound  of  sop- 
pressed  footsteps  from  seme  distant 
staircase.  Such  is  the  feeling  in  the 
Desert,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  cara- 
van. The  mightj  solitude  is  seen: 
the  dread  silence  is  anticipated  which 
will  succeed  to  this  brief  transit  of 
men,  camels,  and  horses.  Awe  pre- 
vails even  in  the  midst  of  socie^: 
but  if  the  traveller  should  loiter  be- 
hind from  fatigue,  or  be  so  impnideDt 
as  to  ramble  aside— sbouk!  he  friom 
any  cause  once  lose  sight  of  Ijis  party, 
it  is  held  that  his  chance  is  small  of 
recovering  their  traces.  And  why? 
Not  chiefly  from  the  want  of  foot- 
marks where  the  wind  efi&ces  all  im. 
pressions  in  half  an  hour,  or  of  eye- 
marks  where  all  is  one  blank  ocean  of 
sand,  but  much  more  from  the  sounds 
or  the  visual  appearances  which  are 
supposed  to  beset  and  to  seduce  all  in- 
sulated wanderers. 

Every  body  knows  the  sup^stitioDS 
of  the  ancients  about  the  NymphoJejdou 
or  those  who  bad  seen  Pan.  But  hi 
more  awful  and  gloomy  are  the  exist- 
ing superstitions  throughout  Asia  and 
Africa,  as  to  the  perils  of  those  who 
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are  phantom-haunted  in  the  wDderness. 
The  did  Venetian  traveller  Marco 
Polo  states  them  well :  he  speaks,  in- 
deed, of  the  Eastern  or  Tartar  de- 
I  aerts ;  the  steppes  which  stretch  from 
European  Russia  to  the  footsteps  of 
the  Chinese  throne;  but  exactly  the 
Bune  creed  prevails  amongst  the  A rabs, 
from  Bagdad  to  Suez  and  Cairo— from 
Rosetta  to  Tunis — Tunis  to  Timbuc- 
I  too  or  Mequ'mez.  **  If,  during  the  day. 
I  time,"  says  he,  •^any  person  should 
[  remain  behind  until  the  caravan  is  no 
longer  in  sight,  he  hears  himself  un- 
i  expectedly  <^ed  to  by  name,  and  in 
\  a  voice  with  which  he  is  familiar.  Not 
,  doubting  that  the  voice  proceeds  from 
,  some  (?  his  comrades,  the  unhappy 
man  m  beguiled  from  the  right  direc- 
tion ;  and  soon  finding  himself  utterly 
confounded  as  to  the  path,  he  roams 
,  about  in  distraction  until  he  perishes 
miserably.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
perilous  separation  of  himself  from  the 
caravan  should  happen  at  night,  he  is 
sure  to  hear  the  uproar  of  a  great  ca- 
valcade a  mile  or  two  to  the  right  or 
left  of  the  true  track.  He  is  thus 
seduced  on  one  side :  and  at  break  of 
day  finds  himself  far  removed  from 
man.  Nay,  even  at  noon-day,  it  is 
well  known  that  grave  and  respectable 
men  to  all  appearance  will  come  up  to 
a  particular  traveUer,  will  bear  the 
look  of  a  friend,  and  will  £[radual1y 
lure  biro  by  earnest  conversation  to  a 
distance  from  the  caravan ;  after  which 
the  sounds  of  men  and  camels  will  be 
beard  continnally  at  all  points  but  the 
true  one ;  whilst  an  insensible  turning 
by  the  tenth  of  an  inch  at  each  sepa- 
rate step  from  the  true  direction  will 
very  soon  saS&ce  to  set  the  traveller's 
&ce  to  the  opposite  point  of  the  com- 
pass from  that  which  his  safety  re- 
quires, and  which  his  fancy  represents 
to  him  as  his  real  direction.  Marvel- 
koB,  indeed,  and  almost  passing  belief 
are  the  stories  reported  of  these  desert 
phantoms,  which  are  said  at  times  to 
fill  the  air  with  choral  music  from  all 
kinds  of  instruments,  from  drums,  and 
the  clash  of  arms :  so  that  oftentimes 
a.  whole  caravan  are  obliged  to  close 
up  their  open  ranks,  and  to  proceed  in 
a  compact  line  of  march." 

Lord  Lindsay,  in  his  very  interest- 
ing travels  in  Egypt,  Edom,  &c 
agrees  with  Warton  in  supposinjr  (and 
probably  enough)  that  from  this  ac- 
count of  the  desert  traditions  in  Marco 
Polo  was  derived  Milton's  fine  passage 
in  ComuB : — 


**  Of  oalling  shapes,  and  beokoniag  sha- 
dows dire, 

And  aery  tongues  that  syllable  men's 
names 

On  sands,  and  Bhores,  and  desert  wilder, 
nesses.** 

fiut  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
desert  superstitions,  as  suggested  by 
the  mention  of  Lord  Lindsay,  is  one 
which  that  young  nobleman,  in  some 
place  whicn  we  cannot  immediately 
find,  has  noticed,  but  which  he  only 
was  destined  by  a  severe  personal  loss 
immediately  to   illustrate.     Lord  L* 

Quotes  from  Vincent  le  Blanc  an  anec- 
ote  of  a  man  in  his  own  caravan,  the 
companion  of  an  Arab  merchant,  who 
disappeared  in  a  mysterious  manner. 
Four  Moors,  with  a  retaining  fee  of  100 
ducats,  were  sent  in  quest  of  him,  but 
came  back  re  infectd.  **And  'tis  un- 
certain," adds  Le  Blanc,  <*  whether 
he  was  swallowed  up  in  the  sands,  or 
met  his  death  by  any  other  misfortune ; 
as  it  often  happens,  by  the  relation  of 
a  merchant  then  in  our  company,  who 
told  us,  that  two  years  before,  travers- 
ing the  same  journey,  a  comrade  of 
his,  going  a  little  aside  from  the  com- 
pany^, saw  three  men  who  called  him 
by  his  name ;  and  one  of  them,  to  his 
thinking,  &voured  very  much  his  com- 

Cion ;  and,  as  he  was  about  to  fd- 
them,  his  real  companion  calling 
him  to  come  back  to  his  company,  he 
found  himself  deceived  by  the  others, 
and  thus  was  saved.  And  all  travellers 
in  these  parts  hold,  that  in  the  deserts 
are  many  such  phantasms  seen,  that 
strive  to  seduce  the  traveller."  Thus 
fax  it  is  the  traveller's  own  fault,  warned 
as  he  is  continually  by  the  extreme 
anxiety  of  the  Arab  leaders  or  guides, 
with  respect  to  all  who  stray  to  any 
distance,  if  he  is  duped  or  enticed  by 
these  pseudo-men :  tnough,  in  the  case 
of  Lapland  dogs,  who  ought  to  have  a 
surer  mstinct  of  detection  for  counter- 
feits, we  know  from  Sir  Capel  de 
Broke  and  others,  that  they  are  con- 
tinually  wiled  away  by  the  wolves  who 
roam  about  the  nightly  encampments 
of  travellers.  But  there  is  a  secondary 
disaster,  according  to  the  Arab  super, 
stition,  awaiting  those  whose  eyes  are 
once  opened  to  the  discernment  of 
these  phantoms.  To  see  them,  or  to 
hear  them,  even  where  the  traveller  is 
careful  to  refuse  their  lures,  entails  the 
certainty  of  death  in  no  long  time. 
This  is  another  form  of  that  universal 
^ith  which  made  it  impossible  for  any 
man  to  survive  a  bodily  commerce,  by 
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whatever  fense,  with  a  spiritual  being. 
We  find  it  in  the  Old  Testament, 
where  the  ezpr^ion,  ^I  have  seen 
God  and  shall  die,''  means  simply  a 
sapematural  being ;  since  no  Hebrew 
believed  it  possible  for  a  nature  purely 
human  to  sustain  for  a  moment  tlie 
sight  of  the  Infinite  Being.  We  find 
the  same  iaith  amongst  ourselves,  in 
case  of  doppelgdnger  becoming  appar- 
ent to  the  sight  of  those  whom  they 
counterfeit ;  and  in  many  other  varieties. 
We  modem  Europeans,  of  course, 
laugh  at  these  superstitions ;  though,  as 
La  Place  remarks,  {Essai  sur  les  Pro^ 
babiliUst)  any  case,  however  appar- 
ently incredible,  if  it  is  a  recurrent  case, 
is  as  much  entitled  to  a  fair  valuation 
as  if  it  had  been  more  probable  before- 
hand.* This  being  premised,  we, 
who  connect  superstition  with  the  per- 
sonal result,  are  more  impressed  bv  the 
disaster  which  happened  to  Lord  Lind- 
say,  than  his  lordship,  who  either  failed 
to  notice  the  nexus  between  the  events, 
or  possibly  declined  to  put  the  case  too 
forward  in  his  reader's  eye,  from  the 
solemnity  of  the  circumstances,  and 
the  private  interest  to  himself  and  his 
own  family,  of  the  subsequent  event 
The  case  was  this: — Mr.  William 
Wardlow  Ramsay,  the  companion  (and 
we  believe  relative)  of  Lord  Lindsay, 
a  man  whose  honourable  character, 
and  whose  mtellectual  accomfJishments 
speak  for  themselves,  in  the  posthu- 
mous memorabilia  of  his  travels  publish- 
ed by  Lord  L.,  had  seen  an  arra]^  of 
objects  in  the  desert,  which  facts  im- 
mediately succeeding  demonstrated  to 
have  been  a  mere  ocular  lusuSf  or 
faccording  to  Arab  notions)  phantoms. 
I)urinff  the  absence  from  home  of  an 
Arab  sheikh,  who  had  been  hired  as  con- 
doctor  of  Lord  Lindsay's  party,  a  hoe- 
tfle  tribe  (bearing  the  name  of  Tella- 
heens)  had  assaulted  and  pillaged  his 
tents.  Report  of  this  had  reached  the 
ESi^Iish  travelling  party ;  it  was  known 
that  theTellaheens  were  still  m  motion, 
and  a  hostile  rencounter  was  looked  for 
for  some  days.  At  length,  in  cross- 
ing   the    well-known    valley  of   the 


Wady  ArdbOf  that  most  ancient  chan- 
nel of  communication  betwe«i  the 
Red  Sea  and  Judea,  &c.,  Mr.  Ram* 
say  saw,  to  his  own  entire  convictjon, 
a  party  of  horse  moving  amongst  womm 
sand-hills.  Afterwards  it  became  cer- 
tain, from  accurate  information,  timt 
this  must  have  been  a  delusion,  ife 
was  established,  that  no  honenMsn 
could  have  been  in  that  neighboor- 
hood  at  that  time.  Lord  Lindsay 
records  the  case  as  an  illustration  A 
*«that  spiritualized  tone  the  imagina- 
tion naturally  assumes,  in  scenes  pre- 
senting so  little  sympathy  with  tbm 
ordinary  feelings  of  humanity;"  and 
he  reports  the  case  in  these  pointed 
terms :— «•  Mr.  Ramsay,  a  roan  of  re- 
markably strong  sight,  and  by  no 
means  disposed  to  superstitious  cie. 
dulity,  distinctly  saw  a  partv  of  hona 
mov:ng  among  the  sand-hills ;  and  I 
do  not  believe  he  was  ever  able  to 
divest  himself  of  that  impression.*' 
No — and,  according  to  Arab  interpve. 
tation,  very  natiirsJIy  so ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  their  faith,  he  really  had  men 
the  horsemen ;  phantom  horsemea 
certainly,  but  still  objects  of  sight  The 
sequel  remains  to  be  told — by  the  Ara. 
bian  hypothesis,  Mr.  Ramsay  had  bat  a 
short  time  to  live — he  was  under  a  se- 
cret summons  to  the  next  world.  And 
accordingly,  in  a  few  weeks  after  this^ 
whilst  Lord  Lindsay  had  gone  to  visit 
Palmyra,  Mr.  Ramsay  died  at  Damaa. 

COS. 

This  was  a  case  exactly  correspond- 
ing to  the  Pagan  nymfhotefetf^^he 
had  seen  the  Mnga  whom  it  is  not 
lawful  to  see  and  live.  Another  case 
of  Eastern  superstition,  not  less  deter. 
mined,  and  not  less  remarkably  ftil- 
filled,  occurred  some  years  before  to 
Dr.  Madden,  who  travelled  pret^ 
much  in  the  same  route  as  Loid  Lino- 
say.  ,Jhe  doctor,  as  a  phrenologiot, 
had  been  struck  with  the  very  Mng«- 
lar  conformation  of  a  skuO  which  he 
saw  amongst  many  oih&re  on  an  altar 
in  some  Syrian  convent.  He  ofl^red 
a  considerable  sum  in  gM  for  it;  but 
it  was  by  repute  the  null  of  a  saint ; 


•  '*  Is  at  much  entitled  to  a  hii  valuatbn  under  the  laws  of  induction  as  if  it  had 
been  more  probable  beforehand  :^ — one  of  the  cases  which  La  Place  notices  as  enti- 
tied  to  a  grave  consideratioo,  but  which  would  most  assuredly  be  treated  as  a  tri- 
vial phenomenon,  unworthy  of  attention,  by  common-place  spectators,  is — when  a 
run  of  success,  with  no  apparent  cause,  takes  place  on  neads  or  tails,  (j^ste  ou  croixJ) 
Most  people  dismiss  such  a  case  as  pure  accident.  But  La  Place  insists  on  its  be- 
ing duly  valued  as  a  fact,  however  unaocoun table  as  an  efiect.  So  affain,  if,  in  a 
la^  majority  of  experiences  like  those  of  Lord  Lindsay's  party  in  the  desert,^  death 
should  follow,  such  a  phenomenon  is  as  well  entitled  to  its  separate  valuation  as 
any  o&er. 
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and    the  monk    with  whom  Dr.  M. 
attempted  to  negotiate,   not  only  re- 
fused   his   ofiers,  bat    protested  tba^ 
eveD  for  the  doctor's  sake,  apart  from 
the  interests  of  the  convent,  he  could 
not  venture  on   such  a  transfer:   for 
that,  by  the  tradition  attached  to  it,  the 
Bknll  would  endanger  any  vessel  car- 
rying it  from  the  Syrian  shore:   the 
▼essel  might  escape ;  but  it    would 
never  succeed  in  reaching  any  but  a 
Syrian  harbour.     After  this,  for  the 
credit  of  our  country,  which  stands  so 
high  in  the  East,  and  should  be  so 
punctiliously  tended   by  all   English- 
men, we  are  sorry  to  record  that  Dr. 
Madden  (though  otherwise  a  man  of 
scrupulous    honour)    3rielded    to   the 
temptation    of   substituting    for    the 
saint's  skull  another  less  remarkable 
from  his  own  collection.     With  tJits 
saintly  relic  he  embarked  on  board  a 
Grecian  ship;    was  alternately  pur- 
sued and  met  by  storms  the    most 
violent;   larboard   and  starboard,  on 
everv  quarter,  he  was  buffoted  :   the 
wind   blew  from   every  point  of  the 
compass  ;  the   doctor  honestly  con- 
fesses that  he  often  wished  this  bale- 
ful skull  back  in  safety  on  the  quiet 
altar  from  which  he  took  it ;    and 
finally,  after  many  days  of  anxiety, 
he  was  too  happy  in  finding  himself 
again  restored  to  some  oriental  port, 
from  which  he  secretly  vowed  never 
again  to  sail  with  a  saint's  skull,  or 
with  any  skull,  however  remarkable 
phrenologically,  not  purchased  in  an 
open  market 

Thus  we  have  pursued,  throngh 
many  of  its  most  memorable  dections, 
Uie  spirit  of  the  miraculous  as  it 
moulded  and  gathered  ittolf  in  the 
soperetitions  or  Paganism ;  and  we 
have  shown  that,  in  the  modem  su- 
perstitions of  Christianity,  or  of  Ma- 
iiometanism,  (often  enough  borrow- 
ed from  Christian  sources,)  there  is  a 
petty  regular  correspondence.  Speak* 
mg  with  a  reference  to  the  strictly 
popular  belief,  it  cannot  be  pretend- 
ed for  a  moment,  that  miraculous 
agencies  are  slumbering  in  modem 
ages.  For  one  superstition  of  that 
nature  which  the  Pagans  had,  we  can 
produce   twenty.     And  i£,  from  the 


collation  of  numbers^  we  shoukl  pass 
to  that  of  quality,  it  is  a  matter  of 
notoriety,  that  from  the  very  philo- 
sophy of  Paganism,  and  its  slight  root 
in  the  terrors  or  profounder  mysteries 
of  spiritual  nature,  no  comparison 
could  be  sustained  for  a  moment 
between  the  troe  religion  and  any 
mode  whatever  of  the  false.  Ghosts 
we  have  purposely  omitted,  because 
that  idea  is  so  peculiarly  Christian*  as 
to  reject  all  counterparts  or  affinities 
from  other  modes  of  the  supernatural. 
The  Christian  ^host  is  too  awful  a 
presence,  and  with  too  large  a  substra- 
tum of  the  real,  the  impassioned,  the 
human,  for  our  present  purposes.  We 
deal  chiefly  with  the  wilder  and  mcne 
srial  forms  of  superstition ;  not  so  finr 
off  from  fleshly  nature  as  the  purelv 
allegoric — not  so  near  as  the  penal, 
the  purgatorial,  the  penitential.  In 
this  middle  class,  "  Grabriel's  hounds'' 
— the  M  phantom  ship" — the  gloomy 
legends  of  the  charcoal  burners  in  the 
German  forests — and  the  local  or 
epichorial  superstitions  from  every 
district  of  Europe,  come  forward  by 
thousands,  attesting  the  high  activi^ 
of  the  miraculous  and  the  hjrperphysi- 
cal  instincts,  even  in  this  generation, 
wheresoever  the  voice  of  the  people 
makes  itself  heard. 

But  in  Pagan  times,  it  will  be  ob- 
jected, the  popular  superstitions 
blended  themselves  with  the  highest 
political  functions,  gave  a  sanction  to 
national  counsels^  sSd  oftentimes  gave 
their  starting  point  to  the  very  primary 
movements  of  the  state.  Prophecies, 
omens,  miracles,  all  worked  concur- 
rently with  senates  or  princes.  Where- 
as in  our  days,  says  Charles  Lamb, 
the  witch  wlx>  takes  her  pleasure  with 
the  moon,  and  sumfnons  Beelzebub  to 
her  sabbaths^  nevertheless  trembles 
before  the  beadle,  and  hides  herself 
from  the  overseer.  Now,  as  to  the 
witch,  even  the  horrid  Canidia  of  Ho- 
race, or  the  more  dreadful  Erichtho 
of  Lucan,  seems  hardly  to  have  been 
much  respected  in  any  era.  But  for 
the  other  modes  of  the  supernatural, 
they  have  entered  into  more  frequent 
combinations  with  state  functions  and 
state  movements  in  our  modern  ages 


•  "  BecauBe  that  idea  t>  90  peculiarly  Christian.'*— -One  reason,  additional  to  the 
main  one,  why  the  idea  of  a  ghost  could  not  be  conceived  or  reproduced  by  Pagan- 
ism, lies  in  the  fourfold  resolution  of  the  human  nature  at  death,  viz.:  1.  corpus; 
2.  manes;  3.  sptritus;  4.  anma.  No  reversionary  conaciousneis,  no  restitution 
of  the  totol  nature,  sentient  and  active '  was  thus  possible.  Pliny  has  a  story 
which  looks  like  a  ghost  story ;  but  it  is  ail  moonshine— a  mere  simulaerum. 
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than  in  the  daisicftl  age  of  Paffanism. 
Look  at  prophecies,  for  example :  the 
Romans  had  a  few  obscure  oracles 
afloat,  and  they  had  the  Sibylline 
books  under  the  state  seal.  These 
books,  in  fact,  had  been  kept  so  lon^, 
that,  like  port  wine  superannuated, 
they  had  lost  their  flavour  and  body.* 
On  the  other  hand,  look  at  France. 
Henry,  the  historian,  speaking  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  describee  it  as  a  na- 
tional infirmity  of  the  English  to  be 
prophecy-ridden.  Perhaps  there  never 
was  any  foundation  for  this  as  an  ex- 
clusive remark ;  but  assuredly  not  in 
the  next  century.  There  had  been 
with  us  British,  fi^m  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury.  Thomas  of  Ercildoune  in  the 
north»  and  many  monkish  local  pro- 

Ehets  for  every  part  of  the  island ;  but 
itterly  England  had  no  terrific  pro- 
phet, unless  indeed  Nixon  of  the  Vale 
Koyal,  in  Cheshire,  who  uttered  his 
dark  oracles  sometimes  with  a  merely 
Cestrian,  sometimes  with  a  national  re- 
ference. Whereas,  in  France,  throo^h- 
ont  the  sixteenth  century,  every  pnn- 
cipal  event  was  foretold  successively, 
with  an  accuracy  that  still  shocks  and 
confounds  us.  Francis  the  Fnst,  who 
opens  the  century,  fand  by  many  is 
held  to  open  the  book  of  modem  his- 
tory, as  distinguished  firom  the  middle 
or  feudal  history,)  had  the  battle  of 
Pavia  foreshown  to  him,  not  by  name, 
but  in  its  results-— by  bis  own  Spanish 
captivity— by  the  exchaDfre  for  his 
own  chiklran  upon  a  firontier  river  of 
Spain— finally,  by  his  own  disgraceful 
death,  throogh  an  infamous  disease 
conveyed  to  nim  nnder  a  deadly  cir- 
cuit of  revenge.  This  king's  son, 
Henry  the  Second,  read  eome  vears 
hrfort  the  event  a  descripdon  or  that 
tournament,  on  the  marriaffe  of  the 
Scottish  Queen  with  his  eldest 'eon, 
Francis  IL,  which  proved  fatal  to 
himself,  throufffa  the  awkwardness  of 
the  Compte  de  Montgomery  and  his 
own  obstinacy.    After  this,  and  we 


believe  a  little  after  the  brief  reign  of 
Francis  II.,  arose  Nostradamus,  the 
great  prophet  of  the  age.  All  the 
children  of  Henry  II.  and  of  Catharine 
de  Medici,  ono  after  the  other,  died 
in  circumstances  of  suflfering  and  hor- 
ror, and  Nostradamus  pursued  the 
whole  with  ominous  allusions.  C  harles 
IX..  though  the  authori«r  of  the  Bar- 
tholomew massacre,  was  the  least 
guilty  of  his  party,  and  the  only  one 
who  manifested  a  dreadful  remorse. 
Henry  HI.,  the  last  of  the  brothers, 
died,  as  the  reader  will  remember, 
by  assassination.  And  all  thei»e  tragic 
successions  of  events  are  still  to  be  read 
more  or  less  dimly  prefigured  in  verses 
of  which  we  will  not  here  dieeues  the 
dates.  Sufllce  it,  that  manv  authen- 
tic  historians  attest  the  good  faith  of 
the  prophets ;  and  finally,  with  respect 
to  the  first  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty, 
Henry  IV.,  who  succeeded  upon  the 
assassination  of  his  brother-in-law,  we 
have  the  peremptory  assurance  of 
Sully  and  other  Protestants,  coontcr- 
signed  by  writers  both  historical  and 
controversial,  that  not  only  was  be 
prepared,  by  many  warnings,  for  his 
own  tragical  death — not  only  was  the 
day,  the  hour,  prefixed— not  only  wis 
an  almanack  sent  to  him,  in  which  the 
bloody  summer's  day  of  1010  was 
pointed  out  to  his  attention  m  bk)ody 
colomv ;  but  the  mere  record  of  the 
king's  last  afternoon  shows  beyond  a 
doubt  the  extent  and  the  punctual  lim- 
iUtion  of  his  anxieties.  In  fact,  it 
is  to  this  attitude  of  listenmff  expecta- 
tion  in  the  kmg,  and  breatmees  wait, 
ing  for  the  blow,  that  Schiller  alludes 
in  that  fine  speech  of  Wallenstein  to 
his  sister,  where  he  notices  the  Ibneral 
knells  that  sounded  condnually  in 
Henry's  ears,  and,  above  all,  his  pro- 
phetic insdnct,  that  caught  the  sound 
from  a  far  distance  of  his  murderer's 
motions,  and  could  distinguish,  amidst 
all  the  tumult  of  a  mighty  capiUl, 
those  steahhy  steps — 


•  **  Like  port  wine  euperarmuated,  the  SihylHne  hoeke  hed  het  iheir  flavour  and 
their  body.^-^Thett  is  an  allegoric  description  in  vene,  by  Mr.  Rogers,  of  an  ice. 
house,  in  which  winter  is  described  as  a  captive,  dtc.,  which  is  raemonble  on  this 
account,  that  a  brother  poet,  on  reading  the  passage,  mistook  it,  (from  not  under- 
standing the  allegoric  ezpressioni,)  either  sincerely  or  maliciously,  for  a  description 
of  the  house.dog.  Now,  Uiii  little  anecdote  soems  to  embody  the  poor  Sibyls 
history — from  a  stem  icy  sovereign,  with  a  petrifio  mace,  she  lapsed  into  »n  oM 
toothless  mastiff.  She  continoed  to  snore  in  her  ancient  kennel  for  above  a  tboo* 
sand  years.  The  last  person  who  attempted  to  stir  her  up  with  a  long  pole,  and  to 
extract  from  her  paralytic  dreaming  some  growls  or  snarls  against  ChristisDitj, 
was  Aorelian,  in  a  moment  of  pnblio  panic.  But  the  thing  was  past  all  tamperiof . 
The  poor  creature  oonld  neither  be  kicked  nor  ooaxed  into  vitality. 
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'*  Which  even  then  wero  seekiD^him 

Throaghout  the  Btreeta  of  Paris.** 

We  profess  not  to  admire  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  France,  whose  secret  cha- 
racter we  shall,  on  some  other  occasioo, 
attempt  to  expose.  But  his  resignation 
to  the  appointments  of  Heavep,  in  dis- 
missing his  guards,  as  feeling  that 
against  a  danger  so  domestic  and  so 
mysterious,  all  fleshly  arms  were  vain, 
has  always  struck  us  as  the  most  like 
iriagnanimity  of  any  thing  in  his  very 
theatrical  life. 

Pacing  to  our  own  country,  and  to 
the   times  immediately  in  successioa, 


1695)  was  a  day  memorable  for  Eng- 
land— it  was  Sl  Gkoige's  day,  the  2Sd 
of  April,  and  entitled,  even  on  a  sepa- 
rate account,  to  be  held  a  sacred  day 
ts  the  birthday  of  Shakspeare  in  1564, 
and  his  deathday  in  16ia  The  King 
saved  a  sum  of  sixty  thousand  poun£ 
by  cutting  off  the  ordinary  cavalcade 
from  the  Tower  of  London  to  West- 
minster. Even  this  was  imprudent. 
It  ia  well  known  that,  amongst  the 
lowest  class  of  the  English,  there  is  ao 
obstinate  prejudice  (though  unsanction- 
ed by  law)  with  respect  to  the  obliga- 
tion  imposed  by  the  ceremony  of  coro- 


we  fall  upon  some  striking  prophecies,  nation.  So  ions  as  this  ceremony  is 
not  verbal  but  symbolic,  if  we  turn  delayed,  or  mutilated,  they  £&ncy  that 
from  the  broad  highway  of  public  his-  their  obedience  is  a  matter  of  mere  pru- 
tories,  to  the  by-paths  of  private  dence,  liable  to  be  enforced  by  arms, 
memoir&  Either  Clarendon,  it  is,  in  but  not  consecrated  either  by  law  or  by 
his  Life  (not  his  public  history,)  or  else  religion.  The  change  made  by  James 
Laud,  who  mentions  an  anecdote  con-  was,  therefore,  highly  imprudent ;  shorn 
nected  with  the  coronation  of  Charles  of  its  antique  traditionary  usages,  the 
1.,  (the  son-in-law  of  the  murdered  yoke  of  conscience  was  lightened  at  a 
Bourbon,)  which  threw  a  gloom  upon  moment  when  it  required  a  double  ra* 
the  spirits  of  the  royal  friends,  akeady  tification.  Neither  was  it  called  for  on 
saddened  by  the  dreadful  pestilence  motives  of  economy,  for  James  was 
which  inaugurated  the  reign  of  this  unusually  rich.  This  voluntary  ar- 
ill-fated  prince,  levying  a  tribute  of  one  rangement  was,  therefore,  a  bad  oegin- 
life  in  sixteen  from  the  population  of  ning ;  but  the  accidental  omens  were 
the  English  metropolis.  At  the  coro-  worse.  They  are  tbus  reported  by 
nation  of  Charles,  it  was  discovered  Blennerhassett,  (Htilorv  of  ETi^lana, 
tiiat  all  London  would  not  furnish  the  to  ^  end  of  Oeorge  /.,  voL  iv.,  p. 
quantity  of  purple  velvet  required  for  1760,  printed  at  Newcastle-upon- 
the  royal  robes  and  the  furniture  of  .     - .        — . 

tiie  throne.  What  was  to  be  done  1 
Decorum  required  that  the  furniture 
should  be  all  en  suite.  Nearer  than 
Genoa  no  considerable  addition  CouM 
be  expected.  That  would  impose  a 
delay  of  150  days.  Upon  mature  con- 
sideration, and  chiefly  of  the  many 
private  interests  that  would  suflfer  superstitious,  whether  Catholic  or  Pro- 
amongst  the  multitudes  whom  such  a  testant,  still  more  alarmmgly.  «» The 
solemnity  had  called  up  from  the  coun-  same  day  the  king's  arms,  pompously 
tiy,  it  was  resolved  to  robe  the  King  painted  in  the  ereat  altar  window  of  a 
in  white  velvet.  But  this,  as  it  after-  London  churcn,  suddenly  fell  down 
wards  occurred,  was  the  colour  in  which  without  apparent  cause,  and  broke  to 
victims  were  arrayed.  And  thus,  it  pieces,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  window 
was  alleged,  did  the  King's  council  remained  standing.''  Blennerhassett 
establish  an  auguiy  of  evil.  Three  mutters  the  dark  terrors  which  pos- 
other  ill  omens,  of  some  celebrity,  oc-  sessed  himself  and  others.  «*  These," 
curred  to  Charles  I^  viz.  on  oocasion  says  he,  *•  were  reckoned  ill  omens  to 
of  creating  his  son  Charles  a  knight  of  the  king." 

the  Bath ;  at  Oxford  some  years  afrer ;  In  France,  as  the  dreadful  crisi. 
and  at  the  bar  of  that  tribunal  which  nalinr  of  the  French  sovereigns  throi^h 
satm  jud^ent  upon  him.  the  17th  century  began  to  tell  powe». 

The  reign  of  his  second  son,  James  full^,  and  reproduce  itself  in  the  mi- 
IL,  the  next  reign  that  could  be  con-  series  and  tumults  of  the  French  po- 
sidered  an  unfortunate  reign,  was  in-  pulace  through  the  18th  century,  it  ia 
augurated  by  the  same  evil  omens.  The  mteresting  to  note  the  omens  which 
day  selected  for   the  coronation  (in  unfolded  themselves  at  intervals.     A 


Tyne:  1751.)  "The  crown,  bemg 
too  little  for  the  King's  head,  was  cften 
in  a  tottering  condition,  and  like  to 
M  off."  Even  this  was  observed 
attentively  by  spectators  of  the  most 
opposite  feelings.  But  there  was  ano- 
ther simultaneous  omen,  which  afiected 
the  Protestant  enthusiasts,  and    the 
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volume  might  be  written  upon  them. 
The  French  Bourbons  renewed  tbe 
picture  of  that  fatal  house  which  in 
Thebes  offered  to  the  Grecian  observ- 
ers the  spectacle  of  dire  auguries, 
emerging  from  darkness  through  three 
ffeneration8,di>Zuricur5f«pn»e».  Every 
body  knows  the  fatal  pollution  of  the 
marriage  pomps  on  the  reception  of 
Marie  Antoinette  in  Paris;  the  num. 
bers  who  perished  are  still  spoiLen  of 
obscurely  as  to  the  amount,  and  with 
shuddering  awe  for  the  unparalleled 
horrors  standing  in  the  background  of 
the  fatal  reign — ^horrors 
**  That,  hoshM  m  grim  repose,  await  theur 

evening  prey/' 
But  in  the  life  of  Goethe  is  mentioned 
a  still  more  portentous  (though  more 
shadowy)  omen  in  the  pictorial  deco- 
rations of  the  arras  which  adorned  the 
pavilion  on  the  French  frontier :  the 
first  objects  which  met  the  Austrian 
Archduchess  on  being  hailed  as  Dau- 
phiness  was  a  succession  of  the  most 
tragic  groups  from  the  most  awful 
section  of  the  Grecian  theatre.  The 
next  alliance  of  the  same  kind  between 
the  same  great  empires,  in  the  per. 
sons  of  Napoleon  and  the  Arch- 
duchess Maria  Louisa,  was  oversha- 
dowed by  the  same  unhappy  omens, 
and,  as  we  all  remember,  with  the  same 
unhappy  results,  within  a  brief  period 
of  five  years. 

Or,  if  we  should  resort  to  the  fixed 
and  monumental  rather  than  to  these 
auguries  of  great  nations — such,  for 
instance,  as  were  embodied  in  those 
Palladia  or  protesting  talismans, 
which  capital  cities,  whether  Pa^n 
or  Christian,  glorified  through  a  period 
of  Iwenty.five  hundred  years,  we  shall 
find  a  long  succession  of  these  enchanted 
pledges,  from  the  earliest  precedent  of 
Troy  (whose  palladium  was  undoubt- 
edly a  talisman)  down  to  that  equally 
memorable,  and  bearing  the  same  name, 
at  Western  Rome.  We  may  pass, 
by  a  vast  transition  of  two  and  a  half 
millennia,  to  that  great  talisman  of 
Constantinople,  the  triple  serpent, 
(having  perhaps  an  original  reference 
to  the  Mosaic  serpent  of  the  wilder- 
iM,  which  healed  the  infected  by  the 
simple  act  of  looking  upon  it  as  the 
symbol  of  the  Redeemer,  held  aloft 
npon  the  Cross  for   the  deliverance 


from  moral  contagion.)      This  ^mt 
consecrated  talisman,  venerated  eqoai- 
ly    by  Christian,  by  Pagan,  and  bj 
Mahometan,  was  struck  on  the  bead 
by  Mahomet  the  Second,  on  that  same 
day,  Mav  29th  of  1453,  in    ^bich  he 
mastered  by  storm  this  glorious  dtj, 
the  bulwark  of  eastern    Christeixkni, 
and  the  immediate  rival   of  his  own 
European  throne  at  Adrianople.    Bat 
mark  the'   superfetation  of  omeni- 
omen  supervening  upon  omen,  aDgmj 
engrafted   upon    augury.     The  bov 
was  a  sad  one  for  Christianity :  juBt?20 
years  before    the    western    horn  of 
Islam  had  been  rebutted  in  France  bj 
the  Germans,  chiefly  under   Charies 
Martel.    But  now  it  seemed  as  tboifgti 
another   horn,  even     more   vigorous, 
was  preparing  to  assault  ChristeodoiD 
and  its  hopes  from  the  eastern  quarter. 
At  this  epoch,  in   the   very  hour  of 
triumph,  when  the  last  of  the  Qwan 
had  glorified  his  station,  and  sealed  his 
testimony  by  mart^rrdom,  tbe  ^oatical 
Sultan,  nding  to  his  stirrups  in  blood, 
and    wielding  that  iron  mace  which 
had  been  his  sole  weapon,  as  well  as 
cognizance,   through    the    battle^  ad- 
vanced to  the  column,  round  which 
the  triple  serpent  soared  spirallj  op- 
wards.    He  smote  the  brazen  tav* 
man  ;  he  shattered  one  bead ;  he  left 
it  mutilated  as  the  record  of  his  grttt 
revolution ;  but   crush  it,  destroy  it, 
he  did  not — as  a  symbol  prefigiuing 
the  fortunes   of   Mahometnnism,  his 
people    noticed,  that   in   the  critieal 
hour  of  fete,  which  stamped  tbe  Sd- 
tan's  acts  with  efficacy  through  a^ 
he  had  been  prompted  by  his  secret 
genius  only  to  •«  scotch  the  8nake,''Dat 
to  crush  it.    Afterwards  the  fatal  hoar 
was  gone  by  ;  and  this  imperfect  au. 
guiy  has  since    concurred  traditioD- 
ally  with  the  Mahometan  prophecies 
about  the  Adrianople  gate  of  Constan- 
tinople, to  depress  the  ultimate  hopes 
of  Islam  in  the  midst  of  all  its  insolence. 
The  very  hauffhtiest  of  the  Mussulmans 
believe  that  the  gate  is  already  in  ex- 
istence, through  which  the  red  Giaoon 
(the  Russi\  shall  pas^  to  the  conqnttt 
ofStambool;  and  that  every  where,  in 
Europe  at  least,  the  hat  of  Fraitfistw 
is  destined  to  surmount  the  turban- 
the  crescent  must  go  down  before  tbe 
cross. 
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THE  DEAD  MAM  OF  8T.  AXSE  S  CHAPEL.      A  CRDCHfAL  STOEY. 
IN   TOUM.  PAftTB. 
FEOM  THK  OBMUN  OF  OTTO  LUDWIO.* 

Paet  I.    The  Skabcil 

Oh  the  top  of  ari  eminence  foraunff  perpetnted.  The  trace  of  footetepe^ 
the  ootskiits  of  a  moontainoiiB  ana  •tmvi8U>le,thai]gh  evidently  aitificiailjr 
woody  region  in  the  aooth  of  Ger-  obliterated,  pointed  sideways  into  the 
many,  stuids  a  small  chapel  dedicate  wood,  above  which,  at  some  distance, 
ed  to  St«  Anne,  rarely  visited  except  rose  a  rugged  and  lofty  peak  of  rock 
by  passing  peasants,  or  on  the  festivals  called  the  Raubstein,  on  the  summit 
ii  the  saint  or  other  holidays,  when  ef  which  the  fnmenta  of  an  old 
crowds  of  pilgrims  ato  in  the  habit  of  building  were  still  visible,  to  which 
reeorting  to  it  Early  inthe  morning  of  the  usual  traditionary  tales  of  super- 
the  26th  ofAugust,lSlG,  a  peasant  from  stitious  terror  were  attached.  The 
a  idUage  at  some  distance  was  ascend-  direction  which  the  inQoiry  was  likely 
ing  the  narrow  footpath  leading  to  the  to  take  was  quite  sufficient  to  deter 
cfaapeL  His  little  boy,  who  accom-  the  peasant  from  further  investvation, 
panned  htm,  had  run  on  before.  As  he  till  the  arrival  of  the  Juge  £  paix 
reached  the  immediate  nMghbourhood  and  the  smgeon  of  the  viSage,  who^ 
of  the  chapel,  the  child  turned  back  accompanied  by  a  numeroas  tribe  of 
with  breathless  haste,  and  in  accents  those  idlers  who  are  always  in  attend, 
of  terror  urged  his  father  to  advance,  ance  on  such  occasiosui,  soon  after  made 
The  old  man  hastened  forward  in  their  appearance, 
alarm ;  and  his  fiist  glance,  as  he  reach.  The  body  was  exannned,  on  which 
ed  the  level  of  the  cbapel|  rested  upon  slight  symptoms  of  incipient  decay  were 
a  corpse.  Steeped  in  bfood,  bsmA  strip,  alreadj  perceptible.  Under  the  shirt 
ped  to  the  shirt,  the  k>wer  part  of  the  a  particokNired  bandage,  apparently  the 
Dody  covered  with  long,  loose,  and  hghW  fragment  of  a  woman's  shawl,  was 
Coloured  pantakxxis,  covering  boots  focmd  CMrefcdly  wrapped  around  the 
with  spurs-— there  lay  upon  the  steps  of  breast.  Beneath  it,  and  on  the  left 
the  clmpel  the  boAj  of  a  well-shaped  breast,  lay  a  second  roll  of  ck>th,  ad* 
voung  man :  his  right  hand  rested  on  hering  closely  to  the  body  by  means  of 
hs  breast,  and  mi  bis  finger  sparkled  coagmated  blood,  and  covering  a  broad 
a  heavy  goM  seal-rtag.  and  deep  wound  penetrating  to   the 

The  peasant  instantlv  dispatched  heart,  and  evidently  inflicted  with  a 
the  boy  to  the  nearest  viUajfe  to  com-  sharp  two-edged  instrument,  apparem- 
mmueate  the  dMCOvery,  while  he  Mm-  ly  a  knifo.  The  dissection  of  the  body 
self  remained  by  the  body.  It  struck  led  to  the  conclusion  that  death  had 
him  as  singubr,  that  so  httie  bkx)d  taken  place  after  indulgence  in  wine, 
should  beiound  beside  it.  If  a  mur-  and  probably  to  excess, 
der  had  take*  place,  this  surehr  had  While  the  examination  was  pro* 
not  been  the  spot  where  it  had  been   ceeding,  one  of  the  spectators  who  had 

*  We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  oondenaing  thieagfaout,  and  in  some  respeots  al. 
taring  the  German  original  ;*weventare  to  say,  with  no  disadvantage  to  the  story. 
VOL.  ziiyix.  49  . 
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followed  the  traces  of  the  footsteps  in 
the  direction  of  the  Raubstein,  returned 
and  announced  to  the  judge  that  the 
crime  bad  undoubtedly  been  committed 
within  the  ruined  buDding  on  the  sum- 
mit The  judge,  the  physician,  and  the 
spectators  immediat^y  hastened  to  the 
spot,  which  all  appearances  indicated 
to  have  been  the  sceoe  of  the  murder. 
Blood  besmeared  the  floor  and  was 
sprinkled  alon^  the  walls ;  round  about 
lay  the  remains  of  a  recent  meal; 
crusts  of  bread,  parings  ot  fruit,  and 
the  remains  of  a  broken  bottle,  in 
which  some  drops  of  a  sweet  and  heavy 
wine  were  still  left. 

The  traces  of  footsteps  leadmg  from 
the  chapel  towards  the  ruin  wero  indis. 
tinct,  but  in  the  opposite  direction  lead- 
ing from  the  ruin  towards  the  highroad 
to  Hilgenberg,  they  were  plainly  dis- 
cernible ;  not  far  from  the  building  was 
found  another  strip  of  the  same  parti- 
coloured silk  which  was  wrapped  round 
the  body*  and  deeper  in  the  underwood, 
suspendied  on  a  low  bush,  a  long  woman's 
glove,  of  Danish  leather,  finely  wrought 
and  quite  new,  but  stained  with  some 
dark  spots,  in  which  the  physician  re- 
cognised the  appearance  of  blood.  By 
degrees  the  footprints  became  less 
distinct,  and  were  at  last  lost  in  the 
beaten  highway  leading  to  Hilgen- 
berg. 

In  the  hope  that  it  might  lead  to  a 
recognition  the  spectators  who  thnmged 
to  the  spot  were  allowed  to  view  the 
corpse  without  impediment.  The  ex- 
ammation,  however,  led  to  no  result, 
and  with  the  approach  of  evening  the 
body  was  conveyed  to  its  last  resting- 
place  in  the  churchyard  of  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Hoffitede. 

Next  morning,  however,  the  land- 
lord of  a  small  forest  inn  at  a  little 
distance  made  his  appearance  before 
the  judge,  who  had  seen  the  dead  man 
the  evening  before,  after  the  body  bad 
been  put  into  the  coffin.  He  had  re- 
coenised  in  him  a  stranger  who  had 
lodged  in  his  house,  the  night  before 
the  24th  August,  and  had  left  it  early 
that  morning.  Of  his  name,  his  rank, 
his  former  residence,  or  his  destination, 
he  was  ignorant.  His  own  conjecture 
— which,  however,  rested  on  nothing 
more  conclusive  than  that  the  deceased 
wore  boots  and  spurs — was,  that  he  was 
an  officer  oi  some  of  the  corps  which 
were  cantoned  in  the  neiffhbourhood. 
Bemg  urged  still  &rther  to&scribe  any 


other  articles  of  dsess  belonging  to  the 
stranger,  the  landlord  mentioned  a 
gold  watch  with  a  chain  and  key ;  a 
red  pocketbook,  a   green  silk  double 

I)urse  which  he  had  put  into  the  land- 
ord's  hand  before  goin^  to  sleep,  and 
had  received  from  him  again  next  morn- 
ing ;  and  two  rings,  one  of  which  was 
a  seal-ring,  the  other  a  sFendet  hoop- 
ring.  The  seal-ring,  which  had  been 
found  upon  the  finger  of  the  deceased, 
being  shown  to  him,  was  recognised 
by  mm  as  that  which  had  been  worn 
by  his  guest. 

For  some  time  no  fiirther  clue  wag 
found,  either  to  the  person  of  the  vic- 
tim, or  the  cause  of  his  death,  though 
the  investigation  was  actively  pursued 
by  the  Ober-Procuralor*  of  the  crimi- 
nal tribunal,  which  then  held  its  sittiogs 
at  Hainburg.  In  the  course  of  tbe 
month  of  November,  however,  a  com. 
munication  was  made  to  the  tribunal 
from  the  president  of  the  police  of  the 

department  of  K ,  to  this  efiect : 

that  a  certain  Herr  Von  Breisach,  said 
to  be  a  native  of  the  {u-ovincQ  of  B— , 
who  had  for  some  time  resided  as  a 

private  individual  at  K ,  and  was 

m  the  habit  of  making  excursions  from 
thence— sometimes  for  days  at  a  time 
— ^into  the  mountains,  had  disappeared 
towards  the  end  of  August,  and  had 
never  returned.  His  housekeeper,  who, 
alarmed  at  his  absence,  had  made  ap- 
plication to  the  police,  was  now  sopi- 
moned  to  Hainbuig;  and,  from  her  in- 
formation, there  seemed  little  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  deceased  and  Voo 
Breisach  were  the  same  person.  She 
came,  accompanied  by  an  invalid  soi- 
diei;  who  had  been  for  some  time  in 
the  service  of  Breisach,  and  who  at 
once  recognieed  the  boots  as  having 
frequently  passed  through  his  hands. 
Both  of  them,  of  their  own  accord, 
particularized  the  fold  watch  and  tbe 
two  rings  of  which  the  landlord  had 
spoken ;  though  they  could  not  abso- 
lutely identi§r  the  seal-ring,  they 
thought  it  the  same  which  their  master 
had  worn;  the  other  ring  they  de- 
scribed as  a  plain  one,  resembling  a 
marriage-ring* 

The  accounts  given  by  them  and 
others  as  to  the  habits  of  Breisach 
were  hr  from  ftivourable.  He  had  led 
a  retired,  but,  as  it  appeared,  discredit- 
able life  in  K .    B^pcHl  spoke  of 

his  connection  with  an  actress  of  that 
theatre ;  a  connection  which  had  ab- 
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ruplly  terminated  some  tune  before 
his  disappearance  ;  the  ac4res8  had  af- 
terwards quitted  the  town — for  what 
quarter  was  unknown. 

Promising  as  these  explanations  at 
first  sight  appeared,  they  were  not 
found  materially  to  advance  the  in- 
quiry. Who  was  this  Herr  von 
Breisach?  The  nave  was  totally 
unknown  in  the  district ;  it  was  not  to 
be  focmd  in  any  of  the  registers  of  no- 
bUity ;  the  arms  upon  the  seal-ring, 
thoi^h  shown  to  many,  were  not  re- 
cognised by  any  one ;  both  name  and 
arms  might  be  the  mere  assumption^  of 
mn  adventurer. 

A  fortunate  chance,  however,  re- 
moved the  difficulty  which  bad  baffled 
inquiry.  The  name  of  Breisach  hap- 
pening to  be  mentioned  in  a  private 
circle,  in  the  presence  of  an  ex.diplo- 
matist  distinguished  for  his  skill  in 
heraldry,  he  remarked  that  there  might 
be  a  mistake  in  the  writing  of  the 
name ;  that  he  knew  a  noble  family  of 
the  name  of  Preussach,  and  was  him* 
self  m  powcooion  of  their  coat  of  arms. 
The  remark  was  communicated  to  the 
official  persons  who  were  engaged  in 
the  inquiry,  and  the  stranger  was  re- 
quested to  exhibit  to  them  the  arms  of 
the  noble  family  to  which  he  had  allud- 
ed. They  corresponded  in  the  minut- 
est  particulars  with  those  engraved 
iqpon  the  seal-riog. 

•  One  branch  of  this  £Bimily  it  appear- 
ed was  settled  in  the  ]vovince  of 
B  ,  the  alleged  birthpkce,  it  may 
be  recolleoted,  of  the  personaffe  who, 
towards  the  close  of  August,  had  dis- 
appeared from  K       b 

The  Ober^Procurator  immediatelv 
put  himself  in  communication  with 
the  government  of  that  province,  and 
IB  a  short  time  a  written  answer  was 
received  from  a  Ferdinand  von  Preus- 
sach, who  announced  himself  as  the 
sec<n2d  son  of  the  old  Barcm  Anselm 
voQ  Preussach,  proprietor  of  an  entail, 
ed  estate  in  that  quarter. 

The  eldest  son,  Hermann,  had  gone 
abroad  about  two  years  before,  and  for 
a  considerable  time  p^t  the  family 
knew  nothing  as  to  his  residence. 

"Every  thing,"  continued  Ferdi- 
nand von  Preussach,  **every  thing 
indicates  that  the  deceased  is  my  bro- 
ther. Hermann.  The  family  are  deep* 
ly  interested  in  the  ascertainment  of 
the  truth.  I  am  the  next  heir  to  the 
family  estates;  for  my  brother  leit 
but  a  single  daughter,  the  fruit  of  his 
short  marriage.    I  shall  present  my- 


self personally  before  the  couft,  and 
afford  every  information  which  may 
tend  to  throw  light  on  this  melancholy 
event.*' 

In  January,  1817,  Ferdinand  ap- 
peared  in  Hainburg.  He  read  the 
documents  which  contained  the  result 
of  the  investigations  which  had  taken 
place ;  and  expressed  his  unhesitating 
conviction  that  the  dead  man  was  his 
brother  Hermann.  He  applied  to  the 
court  for  an  attestation  of  Hermann's 
death,  which  would  open  the  succes- 
sion to  him  on  his  father's  death — an 
event  which  he  regretted  to  think 
could  not  be  far  distant; — but  he  was 
given  to  understand  that,  however  lit- 
tie  doubt  they  might  entertain  as  to 
his  testimony,  the  evidence  of  a  sin- 
gle witness,  and  that  too  the  person 
most  interested  in  establishing  the 
death,  would  not  justify  the  granting  of 
an  official  certificate  to  that  effect.  He 
was  advised  to  place  his  case  in  the 
handd  of  an  advocate  of  the  court,  and 
as  the  readiest  means  of  obtaining  his 
end,  in  the  event  of  any  clue  being 
found  to  the  perpetrator  of  the  deed,  to 
appear  in  the  crumnal  proceedings  for 
his  interest  as  private  complainer. 

Ferdinand  accepted  this  advice,  and 
chose  for  his  counsel  the  advocate 
Senkenberg,  a  man  of  great  ability 
and  activity,  whose  local  knowledge 
and  numerous  personal  relations  m 
the  district  peculiarly  fitted  him  to 
advance  the  views  of  his  client.  The 
importance  of  the  task  assigned  to 
him,  and  the  rank  of  his  employer, 
concurred  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  the 
advocate. 

Whether  it  was  owmg  to  chance,  or 
that  the  exertions  of  one  personally 
interested  were  more  effective  than 
the  operations  of  the  police,  certain  it 
is  that,  with  the  appc^trance  of  Ferdi- 
nand, light  began  to  be  thrown  on  seve- 
ral points,  which,  but  for  his  activity, 
might  either  have  remamed  undisco- 
vered, or  at  least  their  bearing  upoa 
the  case  but  imperfectly  appreciateid. 

Ferdmand's  first  visit  was  to  K  » 
the  last  residence  of  his  brother.  After 
some  hesitation,  the  effects  belonging 
to  the  deceased  were  removed  m>m 
the  place  where  they  had  been  sealed 
up,  and  exhibited  to  him.  He  exa- 
mined with  eagerness  every  paper 
that  miffht  help  to  throw  light  upon 
his  brother'e  fate.  Among  others,  a 
page  of  paper  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
came  into  his  hands ;  the  address  was 
torn  away,    but  the  contents,  which 
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were  in  French,  and  written  in  a  deli- 
cate hand,  seemed  important.  We 
quote  it  as  it  stood,  with  its  diaracter- 
istic  orthog^rapby. 

^'Je  vous  accorde  cette  entrevue 
pourvu  qu'elle  soye  decisive.  Vos 
mennaces  ne  pouirant  jamais  m'epou- 
vanter,  je  saurais  me  deifendre  moryen- 
naut  les  armes  les  quelles  me  preteront 
J'honneur  et  hi  vertoe.  Voici  ma  der- 
niere.  La  corespondance  segrete  ne 
peut  se  continner. 

••BI.CC21  JuiU.  •        A.*" 

Preussach  transmitted  the  document 
thus  found  to  the  Ober-Procurator,  to 
whom  he  at  the  same  time  stated  the 
view  he  entertained  as  to  its  connection 
with  the  subject  of  the  mvestigation. 

«  The  tribona),*'  he  observed,  x  had 
hitherto  ffone  on  the  idea  of  robbery. 
Such  had  never  been  his  belief.  Any 
circumstances  that  might  seem  to  coun- 
tenance such  a  notion  were  the  result 
of  artificial  contrivance  to  ditt^'se  the 
truth.  The  hand  which  dealt  the 
blow,  he  was  penuaded  was  a  wo- 
man's. Several  passages  in  the  pre- 
cognitions alluded  to  a  woman's  hav- 
ing been  seen  in  the  nei^rhbourhood  of 
the  chapel  about  the  time  in  Ques- 
tion ;  fVagroents  of  a  shawl  had  been 
wrapped  round  the  body ;  a  woman's 
glove  found  in  the  neighbomtood ; 
the  handwriting  of  the  letter  of  2]st 
July  was  decidedly  that  of  a  woman ; 
it  spoke  of  a  decisive  interview ;  the 
interview  had  taken  place  near  the 
chapel,  too  decisive  unfortunately  for 
the  deceased. 

••  I  woukl  not  willniffly  cast  suspi- 
cion on  the  innocent,"  he  proceeded; 
'*  bot  I  cannot  disguise  what  no  stran- 
ger  can  be  so  well  acquainted  with  as 
myself  Sensual  and  unbridled  passion 
was  a  prominent  trait  in  the  character 
of  my  otherwise  estimable  brother. 
This  was  the  cause  of  separation 
after  his  short  marriage ;  his  excesses 
afterwards,  when  he  was  left  without 
•ontrol  involved  him  m  difficulties 
which  had  more  than  once  threatened 
a  teagic  termination.  In  K  ■  , 
report  spoke  of  his  COTnection  with  an 
opera  dancer,  who  had  disappeared 
from  thence  nearly  at  the  same  time. 
The  point  as  to  the  presence  of  a 
woman  in  the  neighbourhood  bf  the 
scene  of  action  about  the  time  of  the 


murder,  ought  to  be  more  narrowly  in- 
quired into." 

The  Ober-ProcoratcM-  was  sftrack 
with  the  justice  of  some  of  these  obser- 
vations. The  inquiry  at  which  Ferdi- 
nand  pomted  was  resumed,  and  the 
following  additional  particularB  were 
the  result  They  related  to  the  dUh 
of  August,  the  day  on  the  mommg  of 
which  the  deceased  had  left  the  forat 
inn,  and  which  the  witnesses  were  en. 
aUed  to  recollect,  as  beibg  the  hhtbdaj 
of  one  of  the  reigning  princesses,  which 
had  been  celebrated  by  f^tes  in  the 
neighbouring  villages. 

A  Swiss  youth  of  twenty,  but  of  weak 
intellect,  who  had  occasioa  to  ascend 
the  path  leading  to  the  Raubstein  ht 
the  purpose  of  cutting  wood  for  the 
village  bonfire,  early  in  the  fozenooB, 
had  seen  a  roan  ana  woman  at  soooe 
distance  before  him  in  the  wood ;  the 
man  in  the  dress  of  a  JSger,  the  wo- 
man in  a  partioolooredgown  with 
straw  hat  and  parasol.  The  puiks- 
lar  cotoars  he  cook!  not  describe. 
They  disai^)eared  among  the  onder- 
wood.  He  caught  sight  of  them  only 
once  more.  They  were  then  close  to 
the  Raubstein,  behind  one  of  the  pro- 
jections of  which  they  were  eoon  cos- 
cealed. 

The  informatkn  |[iv8n  by  the  bath- 
keeper  at  Schhngm,  a  small  v3- 
la^  almost  connecting  with  the  out- 
skirts  of  the  watering-place  of  H3- 
genberg,  was  more  distinct  and  im- 
portant About  noon  a  lady,  finely 
dressed,  tall  and  slender,  with  a  plea»- 
ing  Goimtenance,  but  pale  and  went 
out,  with  dark  hair  fidhng  down  in 
curls,  entered  their  house,  and  begged 
the  bath-keeper  to  dress  a  wound  on 
the  palm  of  the  right  hand,  which  she 
held  covered  wiSi  a  handkerchi^ 
The  bath*keeper  dressed  and  boond  op 
the  wound,  which  was  broad  bat  not 
deep,  and  apparently  caused  by  a  sharp 
instrument ;  and  his  wife,  at  ibe  stran- 
ger's request,  ftimished  her  with  a 
clean  handkerchiet  The  lady  placed 
a  ducat  in  his  hand,  and  hastily  retired. 
At  the  garden-^te  she  was  received 
by  an  old  man  in  the  garb  of  a  wood. 
man,  in  company  with  whom  she  took 
the  path  towards  Hilgenber^. 

A  neighbour  who,  firom  behind  the 
hedge  of  his  garden,  had  witnessed 


*  '*  I  grant  you  this  interview  on  condition  that  it  be  deoiaive.  Your  thraats  will 
never  terrify  me.  I  can  defend  myself  with  the  weapons  with  which  honour  and 
virtue  wUl  supply  me.  This  is  my  last  The  secret  correi^ndenee  must  teHninate." 
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the  interview  between  the  lady  and 
her  guide,  before  she  entered^  the  bath« 
keeper's  house,  deecribed  her  as  ex- 
pressing, with  a  burst  of  te^rs,  the 
deepest  anxiety  and  alarm ;  to  which 
he  heard  the  old  woodman  distinctly 
reply— 

**  God  in  Heaven  !  be  calm.  Weep- 
ing will  not  bring  him  to  life  again— 
with  me  yon  are  safe.  I  shaU  be  silent 
—silent  as  the  grave  !*' 

The  dress  of  the  lady,  according  to 
their  recollection,  was  a  green  silk 
gown,  a  straw  hat  with  flowers,  and  a 
parasol  of  light-coloured  silk. 

Preussach  was  well  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  these  inquiries.  ''  We 
shall  have  light  soon,"  said  he  to 
Senkenberg.  '*  The  glove  is  a  strong 
piece  of  evidence,  ft  is  dear  the 
wounded  ladv  must  have  lost  it.  It 
is  for  the  right  hand.  We  have  the 
glove,  we  shall  have  the  hand  pre. 
sently." 

The  active  Senkenberg  again  set 
the  police  in  motion.  He  procured  a 
descn'ption  of  the  suspected  opera- 
dancer;  which,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  suited  tolerably  well  with  the 
description  given  by  the  bath-keeper 
and  his  wife.  At  last  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  her  place  of  resi- 
dence. But  the  anticipations  of  Preus- 
sach were  not  in  this  instance  to  be 
realized.  The  opera-dancer  was  in  a 
condition  to  establish  an  unquestion- 
able alibi.  Her  passports  and  certifi- 
cates were  completely  en  rigle:  she 

was  provedjto  have  left  K- by  the 

middle  of  July,  and  to  have  never  been 
in  that  neighbourhood  since. 

The  glove,  which  she  had  been  re- 
quested  m  the  course  of  the  investiga- 
tion to  put  on,  was  found  to  be  far  too 
small  for  her  hand,  it  was  with  dif- 
ficulty,  indeed,  that  it  could  be  drawn 
ofi^  without  tearing.  But  in  doing  so 
a  circumstance  came  to  light  which 
showed  that  the  investigations  had  not 
been  made  with  such  minuteness  but 
that  more  [might  yet  be  discovered. 
In  removing  the  glove  it  was  turned 
inside  out,  and  close  to  the  sleeve  was 
discovered  a  name  stainped  upon  the 
leather,— Wilh :  T. .  ffe.  The  inter- 
mediate  letters  were  illegible. 

Attention  was  now,  of  course,  direct- 
ed to  the  discovery  of  the  person  whose 
name  was  thus  stamped  upon  the  glove. 
The  name  might  be  that  of  the  pro- 
prietor,  or  it  might  be  that  of  the 
maker  of  the  glove  ;  but  even  in  this 
last  case,  it  might  lead  to  farther  dis- 
40^ 


coveries.  With  this  view  the  glove 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  confiden- 
tial agent  of  the  poUce,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  farther  inquiry  among  the 
dealers  in  such  articles  as  to  the 
name. 

Meantime,  a  singular  circumstance 
occurred.  The  festival  of  St  Anne 
was  at  hand,  and  the  clergyman  of 
Ho^ebe,  according  to  his  usual  cus- 
tom,  had  gone  up  to  remove  from  the 
little  chapel  the  ofienngs  which  had 
been  deposited  through  the  year  in 
the  poor's  chest  The  box  on  this 
occasion  contained  an  unexpected  ad- 
dition;— a  g^en  purse,  damp  and 
mouldy  as  if  it  had  lain  there  for  some 
time,  containing  a  good  many  silver 
and  a  few  gold  coins.  A  strip  of  paper 
was  fastened  to  the  purse,  on  which 
was  written  in  pencil,  and  apparenUy 
in  a  disguised  nand^  with  large  and 
stragglinff  characters,  the  words— 
<*  Bury  the  dead  as  a  Christian  and  a 
Catholic.    Qod  will  reward  you." 

The  clergyman  communicated  the 
fact  to  the  authorities  ;  they  recollect- 
ed the  statement  of  the  landlord  as  to 
the  purse  belonging  to  his  guest :  he 
was  again  summoned,  and  declared  that 
the  purse  now  shown  to  him  closely 
resembled  that  worn  by  the  stranger. 

"I  saw  firom  the  first,"  observed 
Preussach,  when  this  new  circum- 
stance was  made  known  to  him,  **  that 
robbery  was  out  of  the  question ;  i^old 
and  silver  no  rcbber  would  cast  aside. 
Some  other  passion,  jealousy  perhaps, 
or  revenge  for  disappointed  love,  guid- 
ed the  murderer's  hand  ;  remorse  fol- 
lowed the  act ;  the  same  hand  which 
deah  the  blow  was  now  employed  to 
obtain  Christian  burial  for  the  victim  ; 
and  these  lines  were  assuredly  written 
in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  found 
at  the  same  time  with  the  body." 

In  the  mean  time,  letters  from  home 
arrived  which  obliged  Preussach  for 
some  time  to  leave  the  further  prose- 
cution of  the  inquiry  in  Senkenbeig's 
hands.  Decisive  steps  had  now  become 
urgently  necessary  with  regard  to  the 
civil  consequences  of  Hermann's  death; 
for  the  old  baron  was  visibly  dropping 
into  the  grave.  Ferdinand  was  ad- 
vised to  repair  in  person  to  the  capital, 
where  it  was  thought  likely  that  his 
personal  influence  with  the  cental 
power  might  remove  those  obstacles 
to  the  obtaining  a  formal  judicial  re- 
ception of  Hermann's  death,  which 
in  the  provincial  court  were  found  to 
be  insurmountable.    In  this  object  at 
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least — however  little  cordiality  other- 
wise subsisted  between  the  families — 
he  was  hkely  to  be  assisted  by  the 
relatioDs  of  Hermann's  wife;  since, 
upon  the  death  of  Hermann  being  as- 
certained, the  widow  would  step  into 
the  enjoyment  of  an  annual  income 
from  the  estate,  considerably  exceeding 
the  allowance  which  had  been  made  to 
her  after  her  separation. 

The  idea  of  this  renewed  intercourse, 
however,  with  a  f&mily  with  whom, 
since  the  separation,  now  three  years 
past,  he  had  bad  no  communication,  was 
any  thing  but  agreeable  to  Ferdinand. 
His  sister.in-law  he  had  never  liked  ; 
and  the  stem  obstinacy  of  her  father, 
Cc^onel  Siegfeld,  who  had  steadily 
repulsed  every  attempt  made  by  Her- 
mann towards  a  reconciliation  with  his 
wife,  had  sorely  wounded  the  pride  of 
the  house  of  Preussacb.  There  re- 
mained, however,  no  alternative;  and 
in  August,  1817,  Ferduiand  set  out  for 
the  capital. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  announ- 
ced himself  at  the  residence  of  Colonel 
Siegfeld.  Albertine,  the  widow,  was 
not  at  home;  his  reception  from  the 
cdonel  and  his  wife  was  at  first  of 
the  coldest  character.  The  intelli. 
gence,  however,  which  he  brought, 
produced  an  immediate  change.  The 
hcmourable  character  of  the  colonel, 
and  the  refined  feelincs  of  ^is  wife, 
made  them  receive  Uie  melancholy 
tidings  with  that  sympathy  which,  in 
noble  minds,  overpowers  every  hostile 
feelmg.  The  colonel  readily  promised 
his  aid  in  promoting  the  object  which 
Ferdinand  had  in  view ;  and  Preussacb 
was  about  to  take  his  leave,  when 
Albertine*B  carriage  drove  up  to  the 
gate.  The  mother  had  just  time  to 
entreat  him  to  conceal  fh)m  Albertine 
on  the  present  occasion  the  death  of 
her  husband,  promising  to  break  the 
matter  to  her  as  soon  as  they  were  alone. 

Albertine  entered.  She  paused  a 
moment  at  the  sight  of  Ferdinand, 
who  was  advancing  respectfully  to 
naeet  her ;  then,  as  if  suddenly  recog- 
nising him,  she  became  deadly  pale, 
staggered  back,  and,  without  a  word 
of  Mutation,  disappeared  in  the  ante- 
room. Her  mother  followed  her. 
Preussacb  felt  deeply  annoyed  at  this 
public  and  unequivocal  indication  of 
dislike — a  feeling  which,  in  his  own 
heart,  he  was  conscious  of  recipro- 
cating ;  but  which  at  least,  he  thought, 
need  not  be  manifested  so  very  open- 
ly.   He  stood  before   the  old   man 


silent  and  confused.  The  colonel 
hastened  to  relieve  him  from  his  era* 
barrassing  situation,  shook  hands  with 
him,  as  if  to  give  him  a  hint  of  de- 
parture, and  said,  M  Keshan  see  each 
other  freauently ;  let  us  do  what  we 
have  to  do  as  men,  calmly  and  eoo- 
siderately.*'  He  laid  a  strong  emphaw 
on  the  words  **  as  men**  and  *'  coZmiy,*' 
as  if  he  felt  aiinoyed  that  T^6rdinaDd 
should  have  been  a  witness  to  this  re- 
cent display  of  female  irritability. 

Three  days  afterwards  the  coleoel 
returned  the  visit,  but  the  mtelligence 
he  brought  was  oy  no  means  eocoor- 
aging.  In  regard  to  the  successioa 
to  the  Preussacb  esUtes,  two  courses 
only  were  open ;  either  to  procore  a 
formal  judicial  attestation  of  Hermann's 
death,  proceeding  on  strict  leeil  evi- 
dence ;  or  to  go  through  the  Ibrm  of 
edicts]  citation  of  the  deceased,  who, 
after  the  expiry  of  the  l^al  period, 
would  be  legally  held  dead.  This,  how- 
ever, would  require  an  interval  of 
years;  and  should  the  old  baron  die 
m  the  mean  time,  the  estates  must  be 
put  under  a  provisional  management, 
an  arrangement  which  the  hSnly  na- 
turally felt  would  be  extremely  dis- 
agreeable. The  colonel  had,  with  a 
view  to  the  interests  of  his  dianghtor, 
employed  his  utmost  interest  at  court 
to  have  the  proceedings  shortened ; 
but  had  little  hope  that  the  prince, 
who  entertained  strict  notions  on  such 
matters,  would  be  induced  to  interiiBre 
to  obtain  anjr  relaxaticm  of  the  rales  of 
law  in  a  particular  case. 

From  the  colonel's  conversatioD, 
Preussacb  farther  gathered  that  the 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  her  hos- 
band  had  been  communicated  to  Al* 
bertine,  and  that  she  had  been  mors 
deeply  afibcted  by  it  than  her  fetber 
seemed  willing  to  allow. 

In  the  course  of  the  tedious  pro- 
ceedings and  audiences  of  ministen 
which  the  afiair  demanded,  Preussacb 
had  occasion  to  be  more  than  once  in 
companv  with  Albertine.  She  appeared 
in  a  widow's  dress — a  mark  of  respect 
for  the  memory  of  her  late  husband,  fior 
which  he  could  not  but  feel  indebted  to 
her.  Nor,  with  all  the  deep-rooted  ^ 
like  which  he  felt  for  his  sister-in-lav, 
could  he  disguise  from  himself  the  ei* 
quisite  beauty  of  her  fece  and  fom^ 
attired  in  all  the  bloom  and  fuJnesBoit 
youth,  and  set  off  to  advantage  by  tbt 
mourning  garb  she  wore;  the  grsce 
and  elegance  of  her  movements  ;  or 
the  refined  gentleness  of  her  mamMOi 
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thoag^h  her  bearing  towards  himself 
was  reserved  and  fcmnal. 

In  September  he  received  a  letter 
from  Senkenbei]^^.  "  I  have  a  novel^ 
in  its  way  to  eommonicate  to  you, 
the  advocate  wrote,  "  in  regard  to 
our  painfol  inquiry.  Our  well-known 
fllove  has  found  its  fellow— the  left 
It  resembles  the  blood-spotted  one  as 
<»e  twin  does  another ;  the  stamp  is 
the  same,  though  more  ledbly  mw 
pressed.  The  name  is  Ti^  It  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  name  of 
tlie  maker ;  but  it  has  led  to  what  I  have 
now  in  a  few  words  to  communicate. 

<*  In  the  course  of  his  inquiries  the 
police  agent  had  occasion  to  exhibit  the 
rwht  hand  glove  to  a  milliner  here— i 
Madame  Lax ;  one  of  her  customers, 
a    lady — Madame    Zehwach — who 
had  seen  the  glove  in  her  possession, 
and  had  learned  that  it  formed  the 
subject  of  some  inqoiiy  by  the   po- 
lice,  took   it   up   and  examined   it 
Madame   Lax   must,  in   the   course 
of  conversation,  have  mentioned  my 
name;  for,  two  or  three  days  after- 
wards, Madame  Zeltwach  waited  upon 
me,  and  presented  me  with  its  counter- 
part, the  left  hand  glove.    She  is  in- 
timate, it  seems,  with  the  family  of 
the   Protestant   cleigyman    in    filu- 
menrode,  about   three  leagues  from 
hence.    On  a  late  visit  there  with  her 
dau^ters,  and  in  the  course  of  some 
I         cabmet  council  among  the  young  ladies 
as  to  matters  of  dress,  the  second  daugh- 
ter of  the  clergyman  happened  acci- 
'  dentally  to  puliout  from  her  drawer 
this  left  hand  glove ;— there  was  some 
,         JQBting  as  to  the  name»  Wflhelmine 
,         Tiefie.  The  name  had  struck  Madame 
^         Zeltwacbf  so  that  she  had  immediately 
,         recollected  the  incident  when  the  right 
band  glove  was  shown  to  her  by  Ma- 
dame Lax.     She  had  since  pressed 
the  deigyman's  daughter  for  an  ex- 
,         planation  how  she  came  by  it    Her 
account  is,  that  she  had  received  it 
'         from  the  waiting- woman  of  a  lady  who 
had  been  on  a  visit  to  the  baronial  h- 
.         mily  in  the  neighbourhood  the  summer 
[         befcH^ 

"This  took  place  yesterday.  To- 
,  day  the  clmyman — his  name  is 
,  Rauch — with  hur  daughter  Adelaide, 
^  appeared  before  me.  They  were  both 
I  anxious  and  distressed  at  the  idea  that 
'  they  mijgrht  be  suspected  of  any  un&ir 
'  acquimtion  of  the  unfortunate  glove. 
:  I  begged  the  girl  to  tell  me  in  the 
{  minutest  manner  how  she  came  bjr  it 
1^  She  told  me,  with  perfect  simptidtj, 
^  a 


that  she  had  it  from  a  third  party.  A 
young  widow  from  the  capital,  a.  Ma^ 
dame  Sussfeld,  had  been  long  on  a 
visit  at  the  house  of  Baron  Kettler,  m 
the  immediate  noffhbob'hood  of  the 
parsonage :  Adelaide,  who  had  a  turn 
for  music,  had  occasionally  played  with 
the  lady,  and  had  fbrmed  an  acquaint- 
ance  with  her  waiting-woman.  On 
Madame  Sussfeld's  departure,  Ade- 
laide had  assisted  the  attendant  in 
some  of  her  preparations :  in  a  small 
dressing-box,  among  other  odds  and 
ends,  lay  this  single  new  glove,  which 
the  waiting-woman,  not  thinking  it 
worth  while  to  take  with  her,  as  its 
Mlow  was  veantmff,  had  thrown  upon 
the  floor.  Adelai(&,  pleased  with  the 
fineness  of  the  work,  had  taken  it  up, 
and  said,  in  jest,  she  would  keep  it  as 
a  remembrance — which  she  had  done. 

«'  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  story, 
both  because  Mademoiselle  Ranch  is 
a  girl  of  good  character,  and  also  be- 
cause some  thmgs  led  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  your  unfortunate  brother 
had  some  connection  with  Bluraen- 
rode. 

•'Under  the  apocryphal  French  let- 
ter found  at  K ,  you  well  remem- 
ber the  letters  Bl  <»  and  an  A. 
Strangely  enough,  however,  the  Chris, 
tian  name  of  the  waiting-woman,  to 
whom  the  glove  belonged,  was  Aga- 
tha, her  surname  Roger.  An  A  and 
a  French  name.  She  is  described  to 
me  as  tall  and  dender,  (Adelaide  is 
neither.)  As  to  the  lady,  I  have 
learned  nothing  more  than  that  she 
was  a  young  widow,  of  high  connec- 
tions and  readent  at  court 

*•  You  have  often  manifested,  in  this 
melanchdv  investigation,  a  penetra- 
tion which  I  reaml}r  acknowledge : 
yoo  are  possessed  of  information  as  to 
your  brother's  course  of  life,  with 
which  I  am  but  imperfectly  acquamt- 
ed.  Possibly  vou  may  find  the  clue 
where  to  me  the  connecting  links  are 
a*wanting." 

Preussach  laid  down  the  letter  with 
indiflference.  *« Strange!"  he  could 
not  help  saying,  *«that  the  cautious 
Senkenberg  sh^d  attach  such  weight 
to  this  discovery.  If  the  stamp  be  but 
the  signature  of  the  firm,  how  many 
hundreds  of  such  ^oves,  exactly  re- 
sembling each  other,  must  be  now  in 
drculation  through  the  world !  I  shall 
write  him  to  that  efi^  after  I  have 
paid  my  last  visit  at  the  colonel's,  on 
the  subject  of  this  wearisome  sncces- 
gioii  question.'' 
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Febbinamd  paid  bis  visit.  On  this 
occasioD  Albertine'0  mother  was  alone. 
The  conversation  turned  on  Her- 
mann's  death,  and  the  discovery  of 
the  body,  of  which  she  now  leaimed 
the  details  for  the  first  time. 

«« Your  brother,  then,"  said  she,  "is 
buried  where  he  met  with  his  melan- 
choly end  V* 

«*He  is.  He  rests  in  the  church- 
yard of  the  village  of  Hofl&tede,  not 
far  from  Hilgenberg !" 

'<  Hilgenberg  !  If  Albertine  had 
suspected  this !  How  near  she  was — 
at  that  very  time— to  the  scene  of  this 
atrocity  !*' 

**  How !  was  your  daughter  then  in 
Hilgenberg  V* 

"  She  was  on  a  visit  to  the  family 
of  Baron  Kettler,  at  their  estate  of 
Blumenrode;  from  \£heuce  she  often 
visited  Hilgenberg." 

"Blumenrode !"  repeated  Preussach 
thoughtfully.  A  thought  began  to 
arise  in  his  mind,  to  which  he  felt  re- 
luctant to  give  admission.  ^*  Alber- 
tine ! — a  third  A  ! — and  tins  time  per- 
haps the  riffht  one."  He  saw  that  his 
aWnce  of  mind  attracted  the  lady's 
attention,  and  took  his  leave  as  soon 
as  he  could  find  an  opportunity. 

He  returned  to  his  lodgmgs;  he 
read  over  Senkenber^'s  letter  again ; 
a  new  light  seemed  to  flash  upon 
him.  The  billet  of  2Ist  July,  the 
glove,  were  Albertine's.  She  was  the 
wounded  lady  at  the  bath-house ; 
her  appearance  corresponded  suficient- 
ly  with  the  well-remembered  descrip- 
tion  given  by  the  witness.  Madame 
Sus^eld-^n  young  widow; — this  aJso 
admitted  of  explanation.  The  sepa- 
rated wife  might  prefer  appearmg 
among  strangers  in  the  character  of  a 
widow ;  the  name  might  be  mistaken, 
as  has  already  been  tl^  case  with  that 
of  the  leading  sufierer  in  this  tragedy. — 
Siegfeld  was  the  real  name.  The 
colonel,  in  the  first  vehemence  of  his 
indignation  against  the  &mily  of 
Preussach,  had  insisted,  as  he  knew,  on 
his  daughter's  resumption  of  her  fti- 
mily  name ;  and  though,  from  both  the 
married  parties  being  Catholic,  he 
could  not  efiect  a  dilution  of  the 
marriage,  Albertine  in  private  circles, 
even  in  the  capital,  bore  the  name  d 
Madame  Siegfeld.  The  extraordinary 
reception  he  had  met  with  was  now 
accounted  for.  It  was  the  fear  of  dis- 
covery, the  feeling  of  conscious  guilt, 


which  had  overpowered  her  proBonce 
of  mind. 

The  suspioioo,  once  furij  adoutted 
into  his  mmd,  he  pondered  day  and 
night  how  to  put  the  proofii  into  soefa 
a  shape  as  to  u^uce  the  aDthorities  to 
proceed  against  his  sister-in-law  as  an 
accomplice  in  the  aasasmation  of  her 
husband. 

Agatha  Roger,  the  waitiog-woman, 
he  had  known  before :  bat  she  had  left 
the  Sie|[feld  family,  and  he  was  afraid 
of  exdtinjgf  the  suspicioDS  of  AlbertiBe 
by  venturmg  on  any  inquiiy  aftor  her 
present  residence. 

At  last  he  resolved  on  having  a  coo- 
versation  with  Albertitte,  in  hapOB  that, 
during  the  interview,  something  might 
occur  which  wodd  bring  tho  niatter 
more  distinctly  to  a  point  He  found 
both  the  ladies  at  home;  and  intro- 
duced the  subject  ci  the  invest^gatian 
which  was  going  on  as  to  the  circum- 
stances and  the  author  of  Hermann^ 
death.  Albertine  listened,  with  evident 
interest,  but  withoot  embarrasBment. 

Preussach  turned  suddenly  to  his 
sister-in-law.  *'Yoa  are  acquainted, 
I  believe,  with  the  frimfly  of  the  Baran 
von  Kettler  of  Blumenrode.''  Alber- 
tine answered  in  the  afiSrmative. 
"You  are  perhaps  acquainted,  then, 
with  the  daughter  of  the  Protestant 
dersyman  thersb" 

'•The  clergyman  has  several  daugh- 
ters." 

"  I  mean  the  second,  named  Ade- 
laide." 

•*  I  know  her  well :  what  of  her?" 

Preussach  hesitated ;  he  was  in 
some  confusion.  He  secretly  wished 
that  he  possessed  that  penetrating 
glance  for  which  Senkenbeig  had  giv. 
en  him  credit;  he  feh  how  difikult 
it  was  to  steer  his  Way,  but  he  resdved 
to  venture. 

"I  would  willingly,"  he  resumed, 
after  a  pause,  "  learn  some  particulars 
as  to  thax  giri.  She  is  invohred,  in  a 
very  peculiar  manner,  in  this  investiga- 
tion ;  the  police  have  discovered"-—^ 

"For  the  love  Of  Heaven,  whatl" 
exclaimed  Albertine — "The  poor  un- 
fortunate girl !  She  is  innocent,  wholly 
innocent!"  She  trembled  as  she  ut- 
tered these  words;  every  dropof  blood 
had  vanished  from  her  cheeks  ;  her 
mother  hurried  to  her  side,  thinking 
she  was  about  to  faint 

By  a  strc»g  effint  she  regained  her 
composure.     "O  mother!"  slMf  ex-' 
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«  is  it  possible  1     I  must 
must — I  can  save  the  uo- 


daimed, 
hence.     I 
foftunate." 

Her  mother  ran^ ;  a  female  attend- 
ant entered.  Albertine  was  conducted 
to  her  room.  At  that  moment  the 
colonel  entered.  He  stood  in  silence 
cqppoeite  to  Ferdinand.  *'  Another 
scene  !"  he  muttered  to  himself. 

Preussaeh  clasped  his  hand.  •<  Yoa 
will  blame  me,  coloiiel ;  but,  by  bea- 


•«  Naj,  I  blame  you  not ;  but  you 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  irritable 
nerves  of  females.  One  thing  only  I 
beg  of  you  ;  avoid  such  scenes  dunng 
the  rest  of  your  stay— we  have  had 
enough  already." 

•«  Enough  indeed,"  said  Pveossach, 
**  I  take  my  leave,  colonel  I  regret 
the  pain  I  have  been  the  means  of 
cansine.  I  regret  it  moie  than  you 
can  beneve." 

He  took  his  leave ;  but  in  the  ca- 
pital be  couM  rest  no  longer.  **  What 
need  of  further  witnesses  V  he  said  to 
himself.  ^Albertine  undertakes  to 
prove  Adelaide's  innocence ;  who  can 
do  that  but  one  who  knows  the  real 
perpetrator  of  the  crime  V* 

He  wrote  to  Senkenbeig.  •*  You 
praised  my  penetration,  because  from  a 
woman's  gbve  I  inferred  the  presence 
of  a  woman's  hand.  You  shall  hear 
more.  You  fotmd  the  second  gbve, 
I  have  found  the  band  that  fits  it  Stop 
afl  farther  proeeedinge  against  the 
eleraymen'e  daughter ;  let  there  be  no 
further  disturbance  nuide  m  Bhmien. 
Bode.  In  eight  days  at  the  feithest  1 
shall  be  with  you.*' 

On  mature  consideration,  Preussaeh 
thought  it  desirabto  to  ascertain  to 
what  resdution  Albertine  had  come : 
he  was  therefore  glad  to  receive  a 
message  that  she  would  wish  to  see 
him  before  his  departure.  She  re- 
eeived  liim  with  composure :  and  press- 
ed him  earnestly  to  explain  what  had 
oeeorred  to  attach  suspicion  to  Ade- 
laide. Preussaeh  dexterously  evaded 
the  desired  explanation  till  he  should 
discover  how  iu  she  was  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  the  proceedim. 
Perceiving  her  entire  ignoraace,  he 
wpeke  in  daric  and  doubmil  language  ; 
told  her  his  advocate  wrote  vaguely  and 
indefinitely  on  the  subject ;  ^  thus 
much  only  was  certain,  that  grkwms 
tmtfifikm  rested  on  the  girl 

Albertine  instantly  announced  her 
resolution  of  repairmg  in  person  to 
Hainbuig^  inoroertosave  tne  unfor- 


tunate Adehude.  Her  teitiiaonv  and 
that  of  the  Eettler  family  would  be 
sufficient,  she  thought,  for  that  pur- 
pose. A  written  interposition,  which 
her  mother  had  at  first  proposed,  ap- 
peared to  her  insufficient  Of  this  her 
mother  was  now  convinced,  and  would 
accompany  her  on  her  long  journey. 

Preussaeh  encouraged  the  ladies  in 
their  determination.  Nothing  could  suit 
better  with  his  plans.  Once  within  the 
sphere  of  the  tribunal  of  investigatic«, 
Albertine  would  be  more  easily  reach- 
ed than  under  the  protection  of  her 
paternal  mansion,  in  the  provinces, 
too,  the  forms  of  the  French  law  pre- 
vaOed,  while  in  the  capital  the  M 
German  forms  were  still  in  use.  All 
his  eflorts  were  directed  to  this  end. 
He  advised  Albertine  to  address  heiu 
self  at  once  to  the  Ober-Procurator, 
and  to  offer  every  explanation  she 
might  have  to  affi)rd,— generally,  vak 
wiUxNit  speeiiving  the  person  to  whose 
justificatioa  these  explanations  were 
directed. 

The  celonel  now  communicated 
to  him  the  final  result  of  his  negotia^ 
tions  at  Court  with  regard  to  the  sue* 
cession.  The  question  whether  Her- 
mann's death  was  to  be  held  so  fer 
established  as  to  open  the  suocessioa 
to  the  estato  to  Ferdinand  on  his  fep 
ther's  death,  was  to  be  referred  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal  at  K ,  as  the  so. 

Some  tribunal  of  the  province  in  which 
ermann  had  last  resided ;  with  the 
decision  of  that  court  the  reignipg 
prince  voiiU  not  interfere. 

Such  being  the  easc^  Ferdinand, 
with  his  usual  prudence^  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  be  on  the  spot  Ha  passed 
throu^  Hainburg,  where  he  had  an 
interview  with  Senkenberff,  who  was 
not  a  little  confounded  at  the  natnre  of 
hk  verbal  communications ;  and  di- 
recting him  to  writo  to  him  as  soon  as 
any  thing  dessrving  of  attontion 
shoqid  occur,  he  made  the  best  of  his 
way  to  K       > 

Shortly  afterwards  arrived  a  packet 
from  Senkenbeig. 

•*  I  have  learned  some  partioulais 
from  a  servant  in  BlnsMnrode^  whieh 
seem  to  connect  with  those  spoken  by 
the  Swiss  bov,  the  bath-keeper,  and 
his  wife.  Tliey  remember  that  the 
24th  of  Apgust  was  a  Saturday.  R 
was  the  day  on  which  the  femiHes  of 
the  gently  in  the  neighbourhood  used 
to  hold  their  weekly  assemblv  m  Hil- 
genberg ;  on  that  day  the  family  of 
Pettier  was  wl  ther%  but  Madame 
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Siegfekl  tMti.  She  had  gone  in  com- 
mny  with  the  Countees  of  Kose  and 
her  daa^bters  ;  my  informant  had  ac- 
companied them.  In  Hilgenberg, 
Maoame  Siegfeld  had  been  called  away 
from  her  party  early  in  the  forenoon, 
and  had  only  rejoined  them  towards 
evening.  What  took  place  dming 
these  hours  of  absence  1  The  fiunilies 
of  Blumenrode  and  Langsitz  could  say 
much  ;  but  wiU  they  7 

*<  Should  you  think  of  pursuing  your 
investigations  personally  m  those  quar. 
ters,  let  me  hint  to  you  that  with 
the  Kettlers  you  need  not  expect  a 
ftivourable  reception.  Like  othem, 
they  have  no  suspicion  as  yet  that  the 
murdered  officer,  as  they  thought  him, 
was  the  husband  of  their  gUMt  But 
the  name  of  Preussach  is  not  unknown 
to  them ;  and,  from  the  representations 
of  your  sister-in-law,  douotless  not  &- 
vountbly  known  to  them.  This  demands 
caution.  In  Langsitz  your  chance  is 
better.  The  estate  is  for  nle  ;  many 
intending  purchasers  have  ahready 
visited  it ;  tnis  is  in  itself  a  sufficient 
introduction.  If  you  gain  admittance, 
inquire  into  every  particular  of  that 
eventful  Saturday.  If  the  storv  of 
the  wound  be  true,  it  couM  not  nave 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  ladies.  At 
least  vou  will  learn  whether  Madame 
Siegield  was  dressed  that  day  as  the 
bath.keeper's  wife  describes ;  ladies 
have  a  good  memory  for  such  matters. 
Note  carefiilly  the  minutest  particiib 
law." 

So  &r  the  advocate.  Let  us  now  see 
bow  his  client  acted  upon  these  hints. 

In  Blumenrode,  as  Senkenberg  had 
foreseen,  his  reception  was  so  dis- 
couraging as  at  once  to  convince  him 
that  this  was  no  time  to  enter  upon 
the  desired  investigation.  In  Langsitz 
it  wasvenr  diflferent  The  countess 
was  delighted  with  the  admiration 
which  Baron  von  Preussach  expressed 
for  the  estate;  the  curate  of  the  village, 
who  acted  as  a  sort  of  steward  to  the 
countess,  won  by  his  insinuating  man- 
ners, invited  him  to  remain  a  day  or 
two  at  the  panona^,  to  enable  him  to 
examine  its  beauties  at  leisure  :  he 
was  soon  established  as  a  daily  visiter 
tt  the  castle.  The  old  countess  was 
talkative ;  the  three  young  ladies, 
Aureiia,  Matilda,  and  Elizabeth,  full  of 
iifo,  pla^fohiess,  and  spirit. 

Fei^and,  a  man  of  tact,  and  well 
acquainted  with  society,  soon  con- 
trived to  turn  the  conversation  on 
their    neighbours    of   Blumenrode — 


their  guest  Madame  Siegfeld,  and  her 
visit  to  Hilgenberg. 

•<  It  was  in  the  forenoon,*' the  ladtes 
said,  <*  that  Madame  Si^eld  was  call- 
ed out  of  the  room  at  Hngenberig,  wad 
received  from  a  ffirl  in  a  peannf s 
dress  a  letter,  which  she  pot  into  the 
hands  of  the  countess  for  her  perunL 
It  was  an  invitation  from  some  old 
acquaintance,  a  Pble  or  RoasiaDv^tfae 
name  they  remembered  disfdnctly^ 
Madame  Seebausen, — urgently  press- 
ing her  to  pay  her  a  visit  as  she  was 
then  in.  Hilgenberg.  The  coontess  ad- 
vised her  to  eo ;  Albertine,  begging 
them  not  to  dcSeiy  dinner  for  her,  con- 
sented ;  she  took  her  hat  and  cloak  in 
haste. 

«<  And  her  parasol,  no  donht  ?**  sail 
Preussach  smiling. 

**  Of  counted  was  the  answer. 
**  The  distance  was  considerable ;  for 
Madame  Seehausen's  note  yna  dated 
somewhere  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
town.    The  ffirl  accompanied  her. 

*<  It  was  samost  dark,  and  the  can- 
dies  were  ahready  lighted  in  the  apart- 
ment when  she  returned.  She  applied 
heated  and  agitated  ;  her  eyes  snowed 
traces  of  weepmg  :  and,  in  answer  to 
the  sympathising  inquiries  of  her 
friends,  she  gave  them  a  pathetic 
account  of  the  distresses  of  her  friend, 
and  of  the  suffimnff  to  herself  which  the 
recital  had  causecL" 

Preussach  saw  that  the  ladies  hid 
formed  the  idea  that  the  extreme 
curiosity,  which  he  manifested  as 
to  every  partiealar  relative  to  Mi^ 
dame  Siegfeld,  wasowinff  to  a  tender 
interest  on  his  part  in  the  lady ;  far 
they  smiled  at  the  minuteness  of  his 
questions,  as  if  they  penetrated  tiie 
motive  by  which  they  were  dictated. 
He  thought,  therefore,  that  be  mi^ 
venture  to  play  the  part  of  the  inqmsi- 
tor  still  more  boldly. 

**  Her  dress,  did  they  recollect  the 
colour  ?*• 

They  hesitated ;  they  were  not  cer- 
tain ;  but  it  was  sflk. 

«*  Perhaps,  if  he  mi^  haard  a 
conjecture,  it  was  ffreen  oik." 

The  ladies  smiM.  The  countess 
remembered  a  green  sOk  petticoat 
which  Madame  Siegfeld  occasionally 
wore,  but  could  not  recdlect  whetb^ 
she  wore  it  that  day. 

«<0  no,  !"  said  Aureiia,  «<  not  that 
day.  I  know  she  had  a  dress  with  short 
sleeves,  foor  she  wore  Jang  g^hvesJ* 

Preoasach  listened  with  fixed  at- 
tention. 
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^  True, true  .'"exclaimed  the  ladies, 
lauii^hiog  ID  chorus.  •«That  was  the 
day  that  she  made  so  strange  an  ex- 
change." 

Preussach  had  some  difficulty  in 
concealing  his  anxiety  under  the  mask 
of  pleasantry. 

**  If  I  might  only  be  permitted  a 
peep  into  this  mystery,**  said  he,  with 
a  gallant  bow  to  Aurelia,  <«  th€»e  long 
gloves  seem  to  be  associated  with  some 
agreeable  reconectioD&" 

"Dort^  deceive  yourself,"  replied 
Amelia;  "a  mere  trffle — only  one  of 
▼our  iSair  friend's  caprices  of  the  toi* 
Jot, 

The  countess  interfieared.  «<Come, 
tell  the  story  at  once.  Bfluon  Preus- 
sach must  not  look  for  wonders  here." 
Aurelia  with  mock  earnestness  be- 
^an.  «'  It  was  a  fine  summer  morn- 
ing, when  mamma  with  two  of  her 
dangfaters — Elizabeth  was  not  of  the 
party — called  at  Blumenrode  to  con- 
vey Albenine  to  Hilgenberg.  The 
Kettlers  were  otherwise  engaged,  and 
couk)  not  attend  the  reanum.  We 
were  rather  late,  and  so  did  not  dis- 
mount, but  waited  for  our  prot^^  in 
the  carriage.  She  came  at  last,  ac- 
companied by  her  waiting-maid,  and 
stepped  into  the  carnage,  while  the 
maiid  mounted  the  box.  Compliments 
had  been  exchanged ;  the  horses  were 
jost  put  in  motion,  when  Albertine  un- 
luckily dropped  from  the  carriage  win- 
dow one  of  her  fine  long  white  gloves. 
Alas !  it  feUmto  the  mud,  and  was  to- 
tally destroyed. 

••A  substitute  must  be  found.  The 
waithig-woman  humed  into  the  house, 
and  returned  with  another  pair :  but — 
of  Danish  leather. 

''Madame  Siefffield  was  annoyed, 
for  she  had  set  her  heart  on  white 
gloves.  ¥(x  the  present,  however, 
there  was  no  help;  and  the  Danish 
gloves,  which  were  new  and  elegant, 
were  accepted.  In  the  evening,  when 
afae  returned  ftcm  her  northern  friend, 
my  first  glance  accidentally  fell  on  her 
gloves.  She  again  wore  white.  My 
mother  and  I  made  no  remark.  The 
touching  story  of  her  friend's  nusfor. 
tunes  had  made  us  melancholy.  Ma- 
tilda, however,  who  had  been  out  of 
the  room  when  she  returned,  came  up 
to  her  and  looked  at  her  with  a  smile. 
'Why  do  you  lode  at  me  sol'  said 
Albertine,  somewhat  confused.  *I 
am  adnurinff  your  consistency ;  as  you 
began  the  day  with  white  gloves,  you 
weresohred  so  toendit,'    'Ahrex- 


clauned  Madame  Siegfiekl, '  consisten- 
cy has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter ; 
in  the  agitation  of  taking  leave  of  my 
friend,  I  made  an  involuntary  exchange, 
—the  gloves  bebuff  to  a  young  lady, 
her  companion,  and  I  only  discovered 
my  mistake  when  too  late." 

<•  I  could  not  help  thinking,"  added 
Matilda,  <•  her  distraction  of  mind  must 
have  been  considerable ;  for  the  third 
edition  of  the  gloves  was  any  thing  but 
an  improved  one ;  they  were  of  very  or- 
dinary materials,  large,  and  ill  made." 

Preussach  hinted  at  the  story  of  the 
wound  in  the  hand ;  but  here  he  met 
with  a  decided  negative,  accompanied 
by  an  expression  of  surprise.  That 
Madame  Siegfekl  had  met  with  a  wound 
none  of  them  suspected  or  believed. 
"*  It  must  have  been,"said  Matilda.'slyly, 
««an  invisible  one — ^in  the  heart." 

Preussach  stopped :  he  had  learned 
enouffh;  more  than  he  could  have 
hq)ea  for.  As  be  took  his  leave  of 
Langsitz,  the  countess  expressed  a  hope 
that  they  might  renew  thehr  acquaint- 
ance at  a  future  period : — ^the  hope  was 
fulfilled  sooner  than  they  expected  or 
wished  for. 

In  passing  through  Hilgenberg  on 

his  wav  to  K ,  he  caused  the  most 

careful  mquiriee  to  be  made  after  Ma- 
dame Seehausen ;  but  without  suc- 
cess. The  name  was  wholly  unknown 
in  HUffenberg. 

He  laid  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
tions before  Senkenberg,  -who  now 
thou^t  the  time  had  arrived  for^  pro- 
ceedmg  criminally  against  the  sus- 
pected party^  He  prepared  a  detailed 
memorial,  m  which  he  recapitulated 
the  combmation  of  circumstances  which 
seemed  to  implicate  Madame  von 
Preussach  in  a  guilty  participation,  at 
least,  in  the  munier  or  her  husband ; 
adverted  to  her  arrival  witUn  the  dis- 
trict, which  might  be  shortly  expect- 
ed ;  and  urged  the  authorities,  as  soon 
as  she  appeared,  to  proceed  in  the  usual 
way  to  her  exammation  as  a  party 
charged  witlh  a  criminal  ofl^nce.  At 
the  same  time  that  Senkenbeig  laid  his 
memorial  before  the  Ober-Frocura- 
tor,  Ferdinand  appeared  in  the  formal 
character  of  private  complainer.  He 
hesitated  not  ta'ascribe  the  crime,  of 
which  he  alleged  his  sister-in-law  to 
be  either  the  perpetrator j  or  the  ac- 
complice, to  pecuniary  embarrassment 
arising  f^m  extravagance  in  the  ca* 
pitali  and  the  anxiety  to  anticipate  the 
increased  allowance  which  would  foil 
to  her  from  the  entaSed  ettntes  upoo 
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the  death  of  her  huibaBd;  an  allow. 
aoce,  howe?er,  which  ahe  would  now 
forfeit  in  £i?oiir  of  himself  if  her  par- 
tidpatiofi  in  the  mnrder  coold  be 
brought  home  to  her,  and  which  forau 
ed  the  ground  on  which  his  appear, 
ance  aa  private  complainer  waa  justi- 
fied. 

Whether  the  Ober-Procurator  would 
have  been  inclined  at  once  to  proceed 
upon  Senkenbeig'a  requiaition  had  it 
stood  alone,  we  know  not;  but  hia  hea- 
itation  waa  at  once  put  an  end  to  when 
be  combined  it  with  another  oircnm- 
stance  which  took  place  at  the 
time,  and  which,  though  slight  in  it- 
self acquired  importance  feom  the  way 
in  which  it  waa  connected  with  others. 
Albertme  had  arrived  in  Hainburg, 
and,  following  Prenssach's  sqggestioo, 
had  immediately  addressed  herself  in 
writing  to  the  Ober-Procurator,  re- 
questing an  interview  with  the  mem- 
ber of  ue  court  to  whom  the  investi- 
gaticm  into  her  husband's  death  had 
been  delegated.  She  had  been  given 
'to  understand,  she  said,  that  suspicion 
had  &Uen  on  an  individual  whom  she 
felt  herself  both  able  and  bound  to  vin- 
&ate. 

This  last  aUnsion  was  naturaUy  un- 
intelligible to  the  Ober-Procurator; 
ainoe  no  proceedings  had  been  taken 
againsi  the  cleigyman's  dau^ter.  He 
delivered  the  letter  to  the  judge  who 
had  the  chaige  of  the  investigation ; 
and  directed  him  to  interrogate  the 
writer  fiirther  as  to  the  point  in  ques- 
tion. The  judge  looked  at  the  letter ; 
the  handwriting  struck  him  as  fami- 
liar ;  he  oomparod  it  with  that  of  the 
letter  of  21at  July;  to  himself  the  re- 
serobhuice  appeared  to  be  strong.  He 
laid  both  bcSfore  professional  men,  as 
well  as  the  strip  of  paper  found  in  the 
poor's  chest  As  to  the  last  they  could 
pronounce  no  decided  opinion;  the 
characters  were  disguised;  the  othar 
two^  they  thought,  were  the  production 
of  one  hand. 

In  a  day  or  two  after,  Albertine  pre- 
sented hersdf  before  the  jud^  of  in- 
structioQ  in  K— ->  accompanied  by  her 
mother. 

The  judge  oontrived  to  direct  the 
conversation  in  such  a  way  as  to  in- 
duce Albertine  to  enter  on  the  particn- 
krs  of  her  Jast  summer's  residence : 
he  inquired,  as  if  under  the  guise  of 
mere  l^gal  formality,  after  the  names 
of  the  persons  with  whom  she  had 
associated,  and  dwelt  particidaily, 
tMgh  apparently  without  any  par* 
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Ibertine's  answers  were  cfiwrinct, 
short,  and  cautious,  indicating  a  reeob 
lution  not  to  say  more,  in  answo*  to 
the  questions,  than  wis  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. 

The  audience  had  continued  fer 
some  time,  when  Albertin^'s  gianee 
accidentally  rested  on  the  clerk  of 
court,  who,  sitting  at  some  dMsuff^ 
was  anxiously  watching  every  move* 
menton  her  part,  and  commming  to 
paper  every  word  she  uttered.  She 
asked  whether  it  was  her  suuemml 
which  was  thus  taken  down.  The 
judce  answered  in  the  aflSrmative. 
««TheB  1  have  been  misunderatood," 
said  she.  •*  It  was  not  a  judicial  exa- 
mination I  asked  for,  but  a  private 
audience  with  the  judge,  on  a  matter 
too  delicate  to  be  committed  to  wiiu 
inff,  or  made  the  subject  of  formal  and 
pimlic  discussion." 

The  judge  answered  politely,  but 
decidedly ; — '« The  depoaitioa  must  be 
taken  down,  but  its  contents  would  be 
read  over  to  her." 

A  pause  ensued.  '<I  suspect,"  she 
resumed,  •«  that  I^  have  been  deceived 
as  to  the  necessity  of  my  piesenoe 
here.  I  know  nothmg  of  the  course 
of  your  proceedings ;  but  persons  who 
represented  themselves  as  cognizant 
of  these,  spoke  of  suqMcicHK  having 
feUen  on  an  innocent  and  defenceless 
being,  whom  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
protect  I  find  that  that  is  not  the 
case ;  I  presume,  therefore,  my  pre- 
sence may  m  future  be  dispensed 
with." 

The  jodffe  was  embarrassed.  He 
felt  the  difficulty  of  oontimnig  the 
inquiry  without  plainly  betrayim^  its 
objfct  As  a  detour  in  the  mean  tune, 
be  took  up  Albertine's  last  words,  and 
aiilted,  <*  Who  is  the  person  of  whom 
you  speak?" 

Albertine  hesitated  and  looked  at 
her  mother;  that  lady  spoke.  ^^We 
have  no  occasion  for  concealment," 
said  she.  **  Baron  Ferdinand  von 
Preossach  was  our  informant,  and  the 
person  whom  be  represented  as  sus- 
pected is  a  MadUe.  Rauch,  the  dai^ 
ter  of  the  reformed  cleigvman  of 
Bhraienrode.  Of  the  grounds  of  the 
suspicion  we  know  nothmg." 

««Is  it  so?"  said  the  ji%e,  taming 
to  Albertine,  «*Your  object  was  to 
deartbis  DeBK)i8elle  Ranch  firom  sus- 
picion?" 

MltwBfl^^  anawered  Albertiae;  <*if 
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suspicion  really  exiflted^the  poasibility 
of  whieb  1  cannot  conceive.*^ 

i  <«  Wiiat  are  your  reasons  for  tfaink- 

ing  it  impossible  V* 

;  '  M  I  know  that  MadUe.  Rancb  never 
todew,  never  saw  my  deceased  bus- 
band.". 

t  ^  How  so?   Wben  did  you  yourself 

^        last  see  your  deceased  busband  V* 

;  Aibertine  appeared  at  first  somewbat 

I       svurpiisedf    tben  replied    cdmly,  and 

^        with  dignity—— 

I  •*lt  was  my  parents*  will  that  I 

shoold  neither  see  nor  speak  to  the 

f  Baron  von  Preussach  after  our  separa- 
tion." 

;  •«  And  their  wiD  you  have  obeyed, 

;         without  exception  1" 

«» Exceptions  they  alone  could  have 

i  permitted;  and  to  them,  and  them 
only,  do  I  conceive  myself  bound  to 
answer  for  my  ccHiduct.'' 
.  The  mother  rose,  and  begged  tbat 
the  interview  might  now  terminate. 
What  Aibertine  lutd  to  state  had  bem 
stated;  tbat  testunony  the  Blumen- 
rode  ftunily  could  coniSnn :  if  fiutber 
explanations  were  still  required  irom 
herdaqghter,,tbey  could  be  afterwards 
given,  as  they  purposed  remaining  for 
a  few  days  in  the  neighbourhood,  be- 
fere  settmg  out  on  Sieir  homeward 
jonmey. 

The  judge  was  under  the  necessity, 
ior  the  present,  of  complyhig.  The 
kdies  took  their  leave,  after  bein?  in« 
formed  that  their  presence  wauU  be 
necessary  once  more  jtwo  days  after- 
wards. The  oliject  of  the  judge  was 
to  see  whether  Aibertine  cmild  be 
identified  by  the  bath-keeper's  wife 
as  the  iady  who  had  aj^eared  in 
Schfingin  on  the  24th  August,  and, 
if  so,  at  once  to  issue  an  order  for  her 
apprehension. 

On  the  day  appointed,  Aibertine 
again  ai^ared,  accompanied  by  her 
iMther.  They  were  requested  to 
walk  into  an  adjoining  apartment; 
they  appeared  surprised,  but  obeyed 
without  remark  on  being  told  that 
such  was  the  usual  course. 

On  this  occasion  the  task  of  exa- 
mination, in  consequence  of  the  illness 
of  the  usual  judge,  devolved  upon  a 
younger  member  of  the  bar,  who,  with 
all  the  zeal  of  a  new-comer,  was  dis- 
posed to  press  every  point  to  the  utter- 
most. AJfter  some  unimportant  ques- 
ticms  he  came  to  the  events  of  the 
24th  Aujfust  He  suggested  the 
various  cu'cumstances  which  might 
enable  her  to  recollect  the  precise 
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date— a  Saturday— the  day  of  the 
weekly  assembly  in  Hilgenberg — the 
birthday  of  the  reigning  Princess. 
Aibertine  recollected  these  perfectly; 
she  stated  that  this  was  the  date  of  her 
last  visit  to  Hil^nberg.  She  was 
then  asked  to  specify  how  she  was  oc- 
cupied  on  that  da;^  from  morning  till 
evening.  Aibertine  paused.  The 
question  was  repeated.  She  was  silent. 
She  became  more  and  more  anxious 
and  agitated,  the  judge  more  pressing. 
He  mentioned,  that  Sie  Countess  von 
Koss  and  her  daughters  had  already 
been  examined. 

Aibertine  became  pale.  "  What 
means  all  thisi"  she  asked,  with  a 
faltering  voice.  "  What  has  the  exa- 
mination of  the  countess  to  do  with 
mer» 

••The  countess,"  continued  the 
judge,  ••  states  that  you  left  her  party 
early,  and  did  not  returp^till  evening. 
Where  were  you  in  the  interval  V 

••  I  do  not  understand  the  object  of 
these  questions.*' 

••  The  judge  puts  questions  in  virtue 
of  his  office.  He  expects  an  answer — 
you  are  bound  to  give  it  for  your  own 
justification." 

Aibertine  rose  from  her  chair: 
— ••  Justification  I"  she  exclaimed, 
••  Against  what  chaige  ?  Who  is  my 
accuser  1" 

••  Accusation  is  not  the  question,*' 
replied  the  judge.  <•  but  an  answer  I 
demand ;  and,  in  tne  name  of  the  king— 

WHEBE  WESX  TOU  IN  THE  INTERVAL  V* 

With  solemn  dignity  Aibertine 
stood  befinre  the  judge  :  ••  You  call 
on  me  in  the  king's  name.  For  that 
king  my  fotber  bled,  my  brothers  died 
the  death  of  heroes ! — I  know  my  duty 
also  to  the  king.  I  have  been  torn 
from  those  who  are  mv  natural  protec- 
tors ;  overpowered  with  questions,  the 
drift  of  which  I  cannot  comprehend 
—which  I  cannot  answer.  I  will  not 
invent  answers:  that  were  beneath 
me.  But  I  can  be  silent;  and  I  will. 
Henceforward  my  mouth  is  dumb. 
No  person  on  earth  shrtll  unseal  it 
Act  according  to  your  rules.  This  is 
my  last  word." 

She  sank  upon  her  chair,  and  burst 
into  tears.  The  further  inquuies  of 
the  judge  were  addressed  to  her  in 
vain.  He  was  obliged  to  confine 
himself  to  recording  exactly  the  ex- 
pressions which  she  had  used  ;  and 
then  passed  into  the  antechamber, 
where  the  bath-keeper's  wife,  with  the 
Swiss  boy,  were  in  waiting ;  the  bath- 
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keeper  himself  had  died  in  the  spQOg 
of  that  year.  The  boy  could  say 
nothing  as  to  Albertine's  resemblance 
to  the  person  he  had  seen ;  but  the 
woman,  who  through  the  fflaaa  door 
had  witnessed  the  whole  of  the  stormy 
interview  between  Albertine  and  the 
judge,  answered  the  question  of  the 
judge  without  hesitation— 

«'  Yes,  that  is  the  lady  !  So  fair  a 
creature  could  not  be  mistaken;— 
walk,  manner,  voice,  everything  cor. 
respiNids." 

They  proceed^  to  confront  her  with 
the  accused.  Albertine  still  sat,  in 
deep  thought,  in  the  place  where  he 
had  left  her.  She  raised  her  head  as 
the  judge  entered,  abng  with  the  wit- 
nesses; but  her  ^ance  rested  with 
the  coldness  of  a  stranger  on  the  &ce 
of  the  old  woman. 

The  judge  began :  «*  Tins  woman 
depones  that  she  saw  you,  on  the  day 
in  question,  in  her  house  at  Schlingin, 
wiih  a  wound  in  the  hand,  which  her 
husband  bound  up."  Albertine  laid 
her  head  down  again ;  no  word  crossed 
her  lips,  but  her  tears  flowed  uncea- 
singly. Even  the  witness  was  infected 
by  her  grief;  she  wept  along  with  her, 
but  she  adhered  to  her  story.  So  end- 
ed the  audience. 

A  painful  duty  now  devolved  on  the 
young  judge — that  of  communicating 
to  the  mother  that  her  daughter  could 
not  accompany  her.    It  may  be  ima- 

S'aed  with  what  feelings  she  received 
e  appalling  tidings.  She  tried  to  ask 
(questions;  the  words  died  upon  her 
hps :  in  a  state  of  insensibility  she  wa« 
conveyed  to  her  carnage. 

The  judge  expected  a  still  more 
a^tatifig  scene  in  announcing  her  ap- 
prehension to  Albertine.  He  was  mm- 
taken:  he  found  her  in  a  state  of 
calmness  which  he  couM  not  under- 
stand. She  received  the  intelligence 
of  her  arrest  without  emotion;  and 
when  she  learned  that  her  mother  bad 
been  conveyed  to  her  house,  she  said, 
with  resignation—"  It  is  better  so. 
God  will  give  her  strength  to  bear  the 
blow!" 

The  arrest  was  carried  into  effect 
with  all  the  delicacy  which  the  sex 
and  rank  of  the  accused  demanded : 
the  best  accommodation  which  circum- 
stances permitted ;  the  use  of  books 
and  music  was  allowed  to  her ; 
only  a  rigid  system  of  exclusion 
afi^ainst  all  visiters  was  enforced,  to 
which  rule  even  her  mother  formed  no 
exception. 


One  point  to  which,  beiore  the  Ibr- 
mal  commencement  of  the  proceed- 
ings, the  judge  thought  it  right  to  ad- 
vert,  was  the  trace  which  the  wound 
in  the  hand  to  winch  the  witnessee  had 
spoken  might  be  suppoBed  to  leave  be- 
hind. Albertine  was  required  to  pte. 
sent  her  hand  to  the  inspectxm  of 
surgeons.  With  a  deep  fe^iqg  of 
wounded  pride,  but  without  heotatioD, 
she  compued.  Opinions  were  divided 
as  to  the  result.  One  of  the  suigeooB 
coidd  perceive  no  trace  of  any  wound ; 
another  was  of  opinion  that  a  certain 
&int  line  might  be  traced  acioBs  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  perceptible  latheff 
to  touch  than  to  mffht,  which  iDi|bt 
not  improbably  be  &e  remaina  of  a 
wound  inflicted  by  some  sharp  in- 
strument; the  third  concurred  with 
the  first— he  ^cookl  see  aad  fisel  no* 
thing. 

One  quarter  only  remained  ia. 
wluch  it  appeared  to  the  cowt  to 
be  necessary  that  the  ftTaminatinwi 
shoukl  be  completed  before  pio- 
ceedii^  to  triaL  This  waa  at  BIb- 
menrode,  to  which  the  fiamUy  of  Baraa 
Kettler  had  now  returned.  The  hana 
and  his  family,  now  first  made  aware 
of  the  dose  relation  in  which  the  dead 
man  of  St.  Anne's  chapel  stood  to  their 
former  guest,  obeyed  the  judicial  Mini* 
mens  most  unwiihngly ;  but  the  barao 
knew  his  duty  too  well  to  decJiae 
answering  any  questioiiB  which  m%ht 
be  put  to  nim. 

As  to  the  wound  no  one  had  heard 
of  it.  They  recollected,  indeed,  that 
Madame  Siegfeld,  or  latbw  Preaaaac^ 
had,  during  some  short  part  of  her  le* 
sid^ioe  with  them,  heea  unwell,  aad 
had  kept  her  .room  for  aeveal  dav& 
The  house  suigeon  leoollected  the 
lady's  indisposition,  but  did  not  think 
her  ill,  only  nervooB  and  out  of 
spirits. 

The  communicatbns  of  the  ddeet 
daughter  Hedwig  wexe  important 
Madame  von  Preussach  had  left  Bfai- 
menrode  in  the  beginnkiff  of  Septem- 
ber, though  her  intention  had  oiiginaUy 
been  to  remam  till  October.  Let- 
ters from  home,  she  said*  reqoiied 
her  presence  there.  Some  time  after 
her  departure,  Hedwig  wrote  to  hei^ 
and,  among  other  news  of  the  day^ 
mentioned  that  an  officer  had  been 
found  robbed  and  cruelly  mnrdered 
among  the  mowtains.  The  subject 
seemed  to  have  taken  a  deep  hokl  of 
Madame  von  PreoKach's  mind;  hr 
in  more  than  one  of  her  aosweis  she 
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adverted  to  it.    In  one  there  occisred 
tbis  passage  :— 

••Bo  in  your  beautiful  neighbour- 
hood robbery  and  murder  are  not  un- 
known 1  The  unfortunate  officer— I 
hope  be  is  none  of  your  admirers  from 
France.  Write  to  me  again  when  you 
hear  more  of  the  matter.  Do  not  for- 
get.*' 

In  another,  dated  in  January,  18I7» 
the  postscript  contamed  these  words  :— 
**  Have  you  heard  nothing  more  of 
the  murder  among  the  mountains  ?" 

In  a  music-book,  which  she  ha^  left 
behind,  was  found  a  scrap  of  paper, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  the  un. 

c      finished  draft  of  an  intended  letter,  the 

I       contents  of  which  were  singular. 

t  **  I  hoDomr  the  motive  nrom  which 

vonr  warning  proceeds ;  but  my  reso- 

1  lotion  is  taken.  I  toiU  see  him.  Mat- 
ters on  which  the  peace  of  my  life  de- 
pends, must  be  brought  to  a  settlement 
A-— ^  knows  me.  He  knows  that  in 
dedsive  moments  the  weaknesses  of 

my  18Z»*.— » 

Here  the  sevoll  broke  off.  A  few 
uaecxmected  words  were  written  on 
other  parts  of  the  paper,  as  if  by  some 
one  trying  a  pen. 

The  letter  was  OMlispotably  from  the 
now  welLknown  hand  of  Madame  von 
PreuflsadL  It  was  exhibited  to  her, 
and  appearsd  to  produce  a  strong  im- 
pfearion  on  her  mind ;  but  she  permet- 
ed  in  her  silence. 

In  this  state  the  pioceedmgs  were 
truMnitted  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
whose  judment  was  to  determine 
whether  Aere  ajqpeared  sufficient 
grounds  for  bringing  the  accnsed  im. 
mediately  to  trial,  or  whether  any 
pohits  requirod  farther  investigation 
before  that  decisive  step  was  resorted 
to. 

The  result  of  their  deliberations 
evinced  the  caution,  impartiality,  and 
love  of  jistice  of  that  tribunal.  Preg- 
nant as  the  grounds  of  suspicion  ap- 
peared to  be,  they  did  not  think  it  ex- 
pedient to  resort  tethe  institution  of 
criminal  proceedings  until  some  points 
which  appeared  to  requore,  or  to  be 
snKepttt)le  o(  fhrther  elucidation 
riKMiMl  be  cleared  up.  First,  the 
anthoritieB  were  directed  to  inqufre 
more  minutely  into  the  previous  cha- 
racter and  temperament  of  the  de- 
ceased Baron  von  Freussach ;  second, 
to  investigate  howfjair  the  statement 
made  bv  the  eomplainer  Ferdinand 
was  well  founded,  that  the  accused,  in 
consequence  of  her  pecuniary  embar- 


rassments, had  an  interest  in  bring- 
ing about  her  husband's  deatli ;  third- 
ly,  to  ascertain  what  sentiments  or 
manner  of  treatment  she  had  habitu- 
ally  manifested  towards  her  husband ; 
and  fourthlv,  to  take  immediate  pos. 
session  of  the  whole  papers  belonging 
to  her  within  her  father's  residence. 
Lastly,  all  further  interference  with  the 
judiciaJ  procedure  on  the  part  of  the 
private  eomplainer,  which  had  already 
oeen  carried  too  for,  was  directed  to  be 
repressed. 

The  directions  of  the  tribunal,  in  re- 
gard to  the  papers,  were  carried  into 
e^ct  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the 
cokmel  ignorant  of  the  object  of  the 
search,  or  the  accusation  which  was 
impending  over  the  head  oi  his  dauorh- 
ter.  He  was  led  to  understand  they 
were  requbed  by  her  with  reference  to 
her  civil  intfrests,  as  having  right  to  a 
widow's  annuity  from  the  estate.  Still, 
a  vague  feeling  of  anxiety  and  fear 
arising  from  the  prolonged  absence  of 
his  mfe  and  daughter,  coupled  with 
this  judicial  inspection  ol  the  papers 
of  the  latter,  boffan  to  haunt  his  mind. 
He  wrote  with  the  most  pressing 
earnestness  to  his  wife,  that  if  she 
wished  to  see  him  alive,  she  must  no 
longer  delay  her  return.  The  unfor- 
tunate motlier,  distracted  between  her 
duty  to  her  husband  and  her  daughter, 
knew  not  at  first  how  to  decidie.  At 
last  coniugal  afiection  prevailed,  and 
she  resolved,  for  some  time  at  l^ast,  to 
leave  her  daughter. 

By  the  kindness,  cft  it  might  be  the 
policy  of  the  judge,  a  parting  interview 
between  the  mother  and  daughter,  at 
the  lodgings  of  the  former,  was  per- 
mitted. It  appeared  to  have  been  an 
agitating  one,  if  the  account  of  a  wit- 
ness couM  be  trusted,  who  bad  €iceu 
dentally  overheard  the  conversation 
from  the  adjoining  apartment  The 
dialogue  was  carri^  on  in  French ;  but 
the  witness,  a  private  schoolmaster, 
not  aUogeJher  rmkntnion  to  the  police, 
being  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
lanfifuage,  lost  not  a  word.  According 
to  his  account,  the  elder  lady  had  ex- 
claimed to  the  younger — 

«*  Unhfippy  girl,  you  are  no  stranger 
to  Hermann's  death !" 

To  which  the  latter,  with  loud  sobs, 
replied— 

*< Mother!  Qod  knows  what  has 
happened.  I  cannot  speak ;  {  may 
die  in  misery,  but  I  will  be  si- 
lent." 

On  reaching  her  home,  a  severe 
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conflict  awaited  her ;  how  to  account 
to  her  husband  for  the  contmued  ab- 
sence of  her  daughter.  Nothing  bet- 
ter occurred  to  her  thaa  to  confirm 
him  in  the  belief,  that  the  cause  of  her 
detention  was  simply  the  necessity  of 
her  personal  presence  in  the  civil  pro- 
ceedings relative  to  her  allowance  as 
Hermann's  widow. 

The  commissioner  who  had  been 
employed  in  tlie  dehcate  task  of  taking 
possession  of  the  papers  and  private 
effects  of  the  accused,  had  now  re- 
turned to  Hainbui^r,  bringing  with 
him  the  contents  or  her  repositories ; 
in  the  inspection  of  which  he  had 
found  a  useful  assistant  in  her  former 
waiting-woman — that  Agatha  Roger 
of  whom  we  have  ah^ady  heard  m  the 
narrative  of  the  clergvman's  daugh- 
ter. Agatha  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
risen  in  the  world.  Shortly  after 
her  return  to  filumenrode,  she  had 
married  the  fminer  teacher  in  the 
Siegfeld  femily,  now  rector  of  a 
school  in  a  little  town  not  fiir  from  the 
capital. 

The  box  which  contained  the  let- 
ters contained  also  some  of  the  jewels 
and  trinkets  of  Albertine.  In  one 
comer  lay  a  sealed  packet;  it  waa 
opened,  and  its  contents  were  a  gold 
watch,  with  kev  and  seal,  and  a  wed- 
ding-ring. *«Ah!"  exclaimed  the 
rector's  wife  on  seeing  them,  <*  this  is 
Baron  Hermann's  watch  which  he 
always  wore,  and  this  his  marriage- 
ring.  The  watch  was  a  wedding  pre. 
sent  from  bis  wife.  No  doubt,  he  has 
sent  them  back  to  her  after  the  sepa- 
ration." 

No  letters  were  found  which  threw 
any  new  light  on  the  immediate  sub- 
ject of  investigation.  It  appeared* 
however,  from  some  of  her  corre- 
spondence with  third  parties,  that  pro- 
posals of  marriage  had  more  than  once 
been  made  to  her  after  the  separation 
— a  fact  which  had  escaped  even  the 
searching  investigation  of  Ferdinand 
von  Preussach. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  numerous 
testimonies,  both  private  and  public, 
to  the  character  and  conduct  of  AU 
bertine,  were  highly  fevourable.  She 
was  described  as  uniting  pride  and 
digtuty  with  benevdence  and  conde- 
scension ;  great  natural  accomplish- 
ments to  much  artificial  cultivation; 
the  most  undeviating  affection  and 
duty  to  her  parents,  with  the  most 
careful  attention  to  the  education  of 
her  daughter.     One  drawback  only 


seemed  to  be  univerBaHy  admitted: 
this  was  her  excessive  passioo  for 
drees  and  costly  amusements,  paitica- 
larly  music,  as  to  which  the  secret  re- 
port of  the  police  of  the  capital,  other- 
wise favourable,  waa  to  this  effect — 
•*  Truth  requires  it  to  be  stated,  that 
the  Baroness  von  PreoBsach  has  not 
observed  due  order  in  the  manage- 
ment of  her  afibirs ;  that  detnands  have 
occasicnmlly  been  made  against  ber  fcr 
large  sums  long  due ;  and  that  she  baa 
even  been  threatened  with  legal  mea- 
sures for  their  recovery." 

Among  the  numerous  bills  for  dress 
and  articles  of  foshioo  which  were 
found,  scattered  through  her  drawos, 
were  several  bearing  the  name  of  Wil- 
hehnine  Tiefl^  which  had  given  rise 
to  so  many  inquiries ;  and  toe  reetor^ 
wife  explained  that  this  was  the  name 
of  a  faMuonable  miUiner  in  the  capital, 
with  whom  Albertine  had  dealt  eztan- 
sively. 

The  deposition  of  the  rector's  wiS», 
which  was  among  the  most  important 
which  had  yet  come  nnder  the  notice 
of  the  authoritieB,  was  in  substance, 
though  somewhat  more  kng-winded,  to 
this  effect  :— 

•<  I  knew  the  Bareness  von  fVeuau 
sach  from  ber  childhood ;  I  had  been 
taken  as  an  orphan  into  the  hoase*  and 
had  been  sufibred,  when  a  child,  to  pby 
with  her  and  her  brotheiB.  She  re- 
ceived a  good,  but  at  the  same  tkne 
showy  ediKation :  her  mother*s  view, 
from  the  first,  had  been  to  fit  ber  for  the 
Court,  at  winch  she  made  ber  debut 
when  only  sixteen  yeais  dd. 

**  She  was  the  admiration  of  all,  and 
deserved  to  be  so,  for  she  was  beauti- 
ful as  an  angel.  Just  about  this  time 
Baron  Hermann  von  PreuHach,  who 
had  served  along  with  the  yoang  Siesr- 
felds,  arrived  at  the  capitaL  A  band- 
some  man,  a  beautiful  nder,  and  grace- 
ful dancer,  he  soon  became  an  adorer 
of  my  young  lady ;  who^  on  the  oth^ 
hand,  was  from  the  first  attracted  by 
his  exquisite  voice,  a  peculiariv  fine 
tenor,  and  his  taste  for  music  Music, 
indeed,  soon  formed  the  secret  tie 
which  united  them.  The  baron,  the 
next  soooessor  to  the  entailed  estates^ 
was  no  bad  match,  particularly  as  the 
lady  could  not  boast  of  much  Intune. 
The  marriage  soon  took  place,  and  the 
baron  quitted  the  mihtaiy  service, 
somewhat  to  the  annoyance  of  his 
&ther-in-]aw,  for  a  countSty  life. 

*«  The  bride  was  not  then  seventeen, 
the  baron  about  six-and-twenty.    D«- 
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rii^  the  sammer  they  fired  at  a  reo- 
dence  on  the  Preussach  estates,  wbieh 
his  parents  had  vacated  for  their  ac- 
commodation. She  proposed  to  me  to 
accompany  them:  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  my  sodety  and  connsel  in 
the  secrets  of  the  toHet ;  and  I  accom- 
peiiied  her. 

**  The  union  in  its  commencement 
was  a  happy  one.  ^  The  old  Baron 
Preossacfa  and  his  wife  were  deKghted 
vrith  their  daughter-in.Iaw :  the  daugh- 
ters, two  old  maids  who  had  once  been 
beauteous,  appeared  to  be  so.  Baron 
Ferdhiand,  the  younger  brother,  was 
then  at  the  university. 

*•  The  only  nusfortune  was,  that  the 
young  baroness,  the  spoOed  chiM  of  the 
court  and  the  capital— -though  she  was 
pleased  with  a  country  life,  viewing  it 
on  its  poetical  side— had  not  the  slignt- 
est  turn  for  those  domestic  arrange* 
ments,  or  the  least  idea  of  the  discom- 
fort and  misfery  which  a  want  of  eco- 
nomy is  sure  to  bring  in  its  train. 
Thevr  income,  properly  managed, 
would  have  been  amply  sufficient  ibr 
their  comfort.  As  it  was,  involved  in 
an  incessant  round  of  visiting  and  ex- 
pensive pleasures,  it  soon  failed.  At 
first  the  old  baroness  assisted  them: 
she  had  a  considerable  private  fortune 
of  her  own,  and  Hermann  was  her 
fitvomite  child.  This,  as  may  be  ima. 
rined,  annoyed  the  others,  particularly 
Baitm  Ferdmand,  ^o  looked  better 
after  money  matters.  He  and  his  sis- 
ters had  only  their  mother's  fortune  to 
look  to  when  the  estate  opened  to  Her- 
mann ;  and  it  was  certamly  annoying 
to  see  that  f\md  diminished  by  the  very 
person  who  was  otherwise  so  fovour- 
ed  by  fortune.  This  was  the  first 
source  of  the  dissension,  to  which  the 
con^ued  extravagance  of  the  Baron- 
ess constantly  supplied  new  aliment 
In  truth,  riie  possessed  a  wardrobe  that 
many  fprincesses  would  have  envied ; 
and  the  sums  which  she  thoughtlessly 
squandered  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  have  ckythed  eevei^  famflies  with 
respectability. 

"  The  evU  increased  when  a  child, 
Alfred,  was  bom,  and  was  followed  a 
year  afterwards  by  the  little  Constance. 
The  chfldren  required  a  French  nurse : 
every  year  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  capi. 
ta),  an  expensive  mansion  hired,  and 
new  inroads  made  by  anticipation  on 
the  future  revenues  of  the  estate,  for 
the  expenses  of  society,  servants,  and 
equipage. 

50* 


**  Still  between  the  married  pair  all 
went  weU.  Hermann  sided  with  his 
wife,  and  quarrelled  with  baa  brother 
and  sisters ;  the  parents  were  neutnJ : 
they  were  of  any  opinion  which  their 
befoved  Hermann  might  adopt. 

"  But,  alas !  the  |>^ce  of  the  mar- 
ried pair  now  received  a  severe  shock, 
and  that  through  the  fault  of  the  hus- 
band. Heaven  knows  bow  it  happened 
—for  he  loved  his  wife,  and  she  was  in 
the  very  bloom  of  youthful  beauty— 
but  she  detected  him  in  a  shameftil  in- 
trigue, the  more  shameful  that  one  of 
lier  own  women  was  his  guilty  accom- 
plice. Herself  conscious  of  her  own 
fideli^,  Madame  von  Preussach  was 
not  disposed,  as  some  wives  might  have 
done,  to  treat  this  insult  gently.  She 
betook  herself  instantly,  along  with 
her  children,  to  her  father's  house ;  a 
step  at  which  the  Preussachs  were 
confounded.  Herm&nn  himself  called 
frequently,  along  with  his  mother :  at 
last,  old  mMStionand  love  for  her  child- 
ren, and  the  fear  of  being  separated 
from  her  son,  prevailed.  She  consent- 
ed to  pardon  her  husband's  fault, 
who»  with  the  roost  vehement  pro. 
testations^  reiterated  his  remorse,  and 
his  resolution  to  live  only  for  her  in  fu. 
ture. 

«'  Alas !  the  resolution,  if  smcere,  was 
short-Kyed.  The  little  Alfred  died: 
his  mother,  as  mav  be  expected,  was 
dreadfully  affected  by  this  her  first  loss. 
She  had  exhausted  herself  in  watching 
the  poor  child :  after  his  burial  she  fell 
into  a  nervous  fever,  on  her  partial  re- 
covery  fh>m  which  she  was  ordered  by 
the  physicians  to  a  bathing-place  to 
recruit  her  strength. 

^  Her  husband  could  not  accompany 
her ;  for  his  brother  wab  on  his  travels, 
has  fether  in  weak  health,  and  %i  his 
dotage.  I  and  her  mother  werd  her 
c<ynpanions. 

^Some  evil  spirit,  methinks,  must 
have  come  over  Baron  Hermann  in 
our  absence.  The  disreputable  and 
fiital  eomiection  which  he  had  abjured 
was  resumed ;  so  openly,  indeed,  that 
it  reached  the  ears  of  the  baroness. 
Her  resolution  was  immediately  taken : 
we  returned  no  more  to  the  castle : 
we  went  straight  from  the  watering- 
place  to  her  Cither's  house.  No  oppo^ 
sition,  no  entreaties  on  the  part  of  tb 
Preussach  family,  were  this  thne  Uf 
ened  ton  the  formal  separation  t 


pressed  forward,  as  feir  as  our  cfar 
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mit  The  odonel  exerted  all  hit  in- 
fluence: the  sentence  was  soon  pro- 
nounced,  and  it  Was  most  unfavourable 
for  the  guilty  party.  The  separated 
wife  was  to  retain  possession  of  her 
daughter,  and  to  be  provided  with  an 
ample  yearly  allowance. 

**  The  pecuniary  consequences  of 
the  separation  would  have  arocted  the 
thoufhtless  and  passionate  Hermann 
but  Tittle ;  but  wise  too  late,  the  loss 
of  his  I  wife,  his  separation  from  his 
child,  struck  deep  into  his  heut.  He 
spared  no  efR>rt8  at  first  to  obtain  a 
reconciliation:  the  young  wife  might, 
perhaps,  have  yielded ;  for,  after  the 
first  burst  of  feeling,  I  believe  her  heart 
was  still  with  her  husband,  but  the 
colonel  was  inexorable.  He  strictly 
forbade  all  intercourse  between  them, 
eithex  verbal  or  written.  The  daugh- 
ter honoured  and  respected  her  fether 
too  much  not  to  yield  an  implicit  obe- 
dience, at  whatever  cost.  So  it  re- 
mainea.  We  heard  no  more  of  the 
Preussachs ;  Madame  Siegfeld,  (the 
name  she  now  took,)  communicative 
towards  me  in  other  respects,  never 
mentioned  her  husband's  name.  I  heard 
only  accidentally  from  another  source, 
that  Hermann,  after  an  entire  breach 
with  his  &miiy,  had  left  the  country, 
vowing  never  to  return  until  he  could 
call  the  estates  his  own  r  and  then  all 
should  have  cause  to  tremble  who 
stood  between  him  and  his  wife.  His 
mother  had,  in  the  mean  time,  died, 
and  Hermann  had  dauned  and  obtain- 
ed his  share  of  her  fortune :  with  tliat 
he  had  taken  his  journey,  no  one  knew 
whither,  into  the  wide  world. 

'*  Madame  Siegfeld  resided,  along 
with  the  little  Coi^tance,  in  the  house 
of  her  father,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  months  which  she  si)ent,  in  sum- 
mer 1816,  with  the  family  of  Baron 
Kettler  at  fiJumenrode.  I  accconpanied 
her  on  that  visit,  but  became  ill  m  Bhi- 
menrode,  and  so  was  latterly  little 
about  her,  and  did  not  accompany  her 
on  her  return,  having  been  confined 
till  the  beginning  of  October. 

«<  I  know  tha^  after  the  separation, 
several  brilliant  proposals  of  marriage 
were  made  to  mv  mistress.  As  long 
as  Hermann  lived  that  was  impossible 
according  to  our  laws;  but  devices 
can  sometimes  be  found  for  getting 
over  such  difficulties ;  and  I  have  reason 
to  think  hints  of  that  sort  wera  thrown 
out  hj  a  Protestant  nobleman  of  our 
acquaintance,  whose  name,  however, 
I  cannot  take  the  liberty  of  mention- 


ing. Whether  my  mistreeB  ooonte- 
n^iced  this  idea  or  not,  I  know  not : 
if  she  did,  she  coaunnnicated  on  the 
subject  only  with  her  most  inrimatp 
frieads.  Certain  it  is  that  the  coknd, 
who  is  a  deeply  reli^;ioi]B  man,  was 
thorooff hly  oi^xwed  to  it . 

<*  After  m^  return  from  Blamea. 
rode,  i  remained  tiH  Chnstmas  in  the 
service  of  mv  lady.  I  then  aiarried 
my  nresMit  husband,  who  had  obtain- 
ed the  rect(»«hip  in  his  native  town. 
Since  mj  marriage^  I  have  seen  the 
family  of  Siegfeld  once  or  twice:  my 
mistress  has  been  uniformly  kind  and 
gracious  to  me. 

•«  1  own,"  she  cootinued,  in  answer 
to  some  qiecial  interrpgatorieB  as  to 
Madame  von  Preossacb's  temper— 
**  I  own  she  is  hasty  and  violoit  in  a 
high  degree.  In  her  anger  she  is 
capable  of  excesses,  which  in  cooler 
moments  her  real  excellence  of  heart 
has  induced  her  bitterly  to  regret.'* 
And  she  instanced  several  occaaioaB 
in  which  this  violence  of  temper, 
manifesting  itself  even  in  a  vecy  un* 
becoming  violence  of  action,  had  been 
displayed  both  towards  the  witness 
and  towards  her  husband,  on  some 
supposed  ground — ^she  did  not  deny  it 
might  be  well  founded— of  provoca- 
tion. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  had  directed 
particular  inquiry  to  be  -made  after 
two  persons,  whiose  evidence  th^  de- 
skierated  in  the  previoaB  inquiry.^Tbese 
were  the  girl  who  had  coodnctad  Ma- 
dame von  Preussach  from  her  par^ 
to  Madame  Seehauien's,  and  the  old 
woodman  who  had  been  the  companioo 
of  the  wounded  lady  at  the  bad»  of 
Schlingin. 

The  woodman  coobl  not  be  traced. 
The  gurl  was  at  last  discovered,  through 
the  unceasmg  efots  d  the  police. 
She  was  now  m  the  service  of  a  mer- 
chant in  the  market-town  of  WoU- 
heim,  not  fer  from  K 

Her  statement  was  to  this  efiect. 
•*  I  was  in  service  two  years  with  a 
shoemaker  in  Hilf^beig.  In  1816,. 
the  front  part  of  his  house  was  hired' 
bjr  a  Maoame  Veitel  firom  Woolheim, 
with  the  view  pf  letting  it  out  in 
apartments  to  the  bathers.  The  rooms, 
however,  had  stood  empty  for  some 
time.  One  day— it  was  towards  the 
beginning  of  August — Matkme  Veitel 
sent  for  me,  and  asked  if  I  would  |0 
a  message  for  her.  I  dressed  mvvei^ 
and  went  up  into  her  room.  I  raund 
a  young  gentleman  with  her,  to  whom 
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■he  was  verypoUle.  She  gave  me  a 
sealed  letter.  I  was  to  taf  e  it  to  the 
assembly  room»  and  to  deliver  it  per- 
sooally  to  a  lady  whom  I  would  find 
there,  and' whose  name  she  mentioned. 
The  name  I  have  forgotten,  and,  were 
it  mentioned  to  me,  I  sbooid  not  recog- 
nise it  There  was  mnch  company  at 
tbe  rooms,  old  and  yoong.  I  inquired 
aoconling  to  tbe  address,  and  was  di- 
rected to  a  lady,  whom,  from  her  ap- 
pearance, I  should  have  taken  to  be 
mimarried.  She  read  the  letter,  and, 
after  some  convenation  with  the  party, 
she  prepared  to  accompany  me.  Ma- 
dame Yeitel  had  told  me  before,  that  I 
was  to  show  her  the  wav.  She  made 
me  walk  before,  and  followed  so  &8t 
that  we  soon  reached  our  destination. 
Scarcelv  a  word  was  spoken  durmff 
our  walk,  Madame  Veitel  received 
her  at  the  door,  thanked  me,  and  dis- 
missed  me ;  what  haj^ned  afterwards 
I  know  net.  The  gentleman  I  never 
saw  again.  My  mistress  told  me  after- 
wards a  lady  and  gentleman  had  walk- 
ed tfutMigh  the  garden,  and  out  in  the 
direction  of  the  mountains.  Whether 
they  were  the  persons  I  have  mention- 
ed 1  cannot  say. 

•(  The  dress  of  the  lady  I  could  not 
particularly  observe,  as  I  walked  be- 
fore her.  I  notKMSd,  however,  that 
she  had  a  fine  com|Jezion ;  that  she 
was  in  full  dress,  and  her  make,  in 
pn^Nirtion  to  her  heig[ht,  extremely 
slender.  Of  her  clotbmff  I  can  re- 
member nothings  except  that  it  was  of 
sevoral  cofours — ^what  they  were,  I 
cannot  now  say ;  she  wore  a  straw  hat 
with  flowers. 


**  The  gentleman,  as  I  have  said,  was 
yoirag  alKS  tall,  slender,  and  dark-com- 
plexioned. He  wore  a  short  men 
coat,  and  tight  buckskin  pantJoons, 
with  short  b^its  drawn  over  them,  auod 
spars." 

She  pointed  out  the  house  in  Hil- 
genburg  which  Madame  Veitel,  who 
was  since  dead,  had  inhabited.  Tbe 
shoemaker  and  his  wife  had  now  no 
recdlection  of  the  lady  and  gentleman 
passing  through  the  garden;  and  &r- 
ther,  they  were  positive  no  person  of 
the  name  of  Madame  Seehausen  had 
ever  inhabited  thenr  bouse. 

Thnscfosed  the  supplementary  in- 
vestigation ;  and  in  this  riiape  the  case 
returned  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  for  its 
final  direction. 

The  decision  was  not  long  delayed. 
It  directed  that  criminal  proceedmgs 
should  be  forthwith  institirted  against 
the  accused ;  and  that  the  trial  ^ould 
take  i^ace  at  the  next  assizes  at  Hain- 
burjf.  An  advocate  was  appointed  to 
assist  tbe  prisoner  in  case  of  need. 
This,  however,  proved  unnecessary. 
An  old  and  experienced  counsel,  a 
friend  of  the  Sie^[fold  &mily,  and  in 
considerable  practice  before  the  Court 
of  Cassation^  announced  himself  as 
authorized  with  her  permission  to  act 
for  the  defence.  He  received  access 
to  the  vast  mass  of  documents  which 
had  DOW  accumulated,  and  conferred 
vrith  his  client  on  the  subject  It  wiH 
appear,  however,  in  the  sequel,  that 
she  had  not  been  more  communica- 
tive to  her  connsel  than  to  her  accu- 
sers. 


Part  III. .  Thb  Trial. 


The  time  of  tbe  sittings  approached ; 
and  the  case  of  Preussach  stood  first 
on  the  list.  The  interesting  nature  of 
tbe  subject-matter— the  personal  at- 
tractions of  the  accused^the  number 
and  rank  of  the  expected  witnesses — 
all  concurred  to  give  the  trial,  a  pecu- 
liar importance,  and  to  attract  an  extra- 
ordinary crowd  of  spectators. 

The  office  of  president  of  the  assizes 
had  been  undertakes  by  one  of  the 
oldest  judges  of  tbe  Court  of  Appeal, 
and  that  of  public  prosecutor  was 
filled  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  public  ministry  of  the 
province,  a  man  of  established  repu- 
tation, the  piocurator-general  Schom. 
berg. 


The  opening  of  the  sittings  took 
place  on  the  1st  of  July,  1818.  At  eight 
in  the  morning  the  glories  were  open- 
ed  to  the  public,  and,  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  thev  were  filled  to  overflowing. 
Among  the  spectators  were  many  la- 
dies. 

About  nine  the  president  directed 
tbe  accused  to .  be  introduced.  All 
eyes  were  directed  towards  the  door  by 
which  she  was  to  enter. 

Albertine  appeared,  conducted  by 
her  counsel,  and  took  her  seat  in  the 
place  appointed  for  her. 

Beautiful  indeed  she  seemed,  this 
accused,  though  the  rose  had  vanished 
from  her  che^,  and  had  been  replaced 
by  a  marble   paleness;  for  still  the 
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noble  e:q»nMi?e  feaUaos,  tin  look  of 
high  bearing  and  digpaity  were  tfaere. 
Her  drees  wai  as  siinple  as  it  wae 
becoming:  a  black  silk  lobe,  a  hat 
and  veil  of  the  same  colour,  and  her 
only  ornament  a  slender  gold  chain 
which  sustained  her  watch.  The  &- 
vourable  impression  which  her  appear* 
ance  made  open  the  public  could  not 
be  mistaken. 

Near  her  sat  the  private  complainer, 
Ferdinand  von  Preuflsach*  the  subject 
also  of  great  observation,  though  obvi- 
ously of  a  leas  &vourable  kind.  His 
well  formed  features  betrayed  a  pain^ 
ful  restlessness,  which,  in  the  course 
of  the  proceedmgs,  sometimes  amount* 
ed  almost  to  distortion.  The  witnesses 
in  general  sat  silent,  and  with  down, 
cast  eyes ;  many  of  the  ladies  dissolved 
in  tears. 

The  president,  a  man  ef  imposmg 
exterior,  addressed  the  accused.  She 
rose  and  answered  the  usual  questions 
as  to  name,  rank,  and  residence,  in  a 
low  tone,  scarcely  audible  to  the  court 
The  jury  were  then  empannelled  and 
sworn ;  the  act  of  accusation,  which 
was  long  and  detailed,  and  which 
chained  the  accused  with  being  an  ac- 
complice in  the  murder  of  her  husbaul, 
was  read;  ha  counsel  denied  the 
charge,  and  the  examination  di  the 
witnesses  commenced. 

We  need  not  pursue  these  examina* 
tJons  in  detail  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
about  forty  witnesses  were  examined ; 
and  that,  though  some  important 
points j^were  elicited  on  eran-exami- 
nation,  their  depositions  before  the 
court  were,  in  substance,  the  same 
with  those  which  they  had  given  on 
their  prehmmary  examinatfoo.  The 
points  in  which  they  differed,  will  be 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  observa- 
tions made  by  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fence. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence, 
which  had  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
two  days,  d  in  the  course  of  which 
several  Wc  i  debates  had  taken  place 
on  contested  queetioi^^  of  evidence, 
the  president  addressed  the  prison, 
er. 

**  Had  she  any  evidence  to  adduce  ) 
1/  80,  the  necessary  delay  would  be 
granted  to  her." 

A  short  and  earnest  conversation 
took  place  in  an  under  tone  between 
the  lady  aiid  her  counsel.  The  latter 
deemed  to  press  upon  Yuet  some  ad- 
vice  to  which   she   was  disinclined. 


^le  shook  her  head  BMiimiUly  bat  de- 
ddedly. 

The  advocate  turned  to  the  co«Bt— 
<*My  client  decUnes  to  adduce  any 
evidence.  She  will  abide  the  rasuR 
as  it  stands.'* 

The  pabho  proseeutor  roee  toad- 
dress  the  jury.  Instead  of  foUowing 
him  thioi^h  his  k)Bg,  and  in  eome 
respects  impressive,  commentary  on 
the  evidence,  we  shall  hrie^  state  the 
conclusiooB  to  which  his  speech  was 
directed. 

••HeheM  it  to  be  dear,"  he  said, 
*<  that  Baron  Hermann  von  Prenssacb 
had  been  assassinated,  and  by  means  of 
a  sharp  instrument,  apparentiy  a  knife. 
That  there  hsA  been  others  on  the 
spot  at  the-  time  who  vrare  the  anthon 
of  the  deed,  seeftied  plain  from  all  the 
evidence. 

<*The  time  of  the  aasaasinatkw, 
thcNi^h  not  fixed  to  an  hour,  was 
plaimy  brought  withm  the  compass  of 
the  24th  August,  the  day  on  the 
mommg  of  which  the  deceased  had 
been  last  seen  alive.  The  place  was 
evidently  the  ruin  on  the  Ranbstein, 
from  whence  the  body  had  been  con- 
veyed to  St.  Anne*s  chapel  below.'* 

He  proceeded  to  detail  the  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  which  had  led 
to  the  suspicion,  and  the  sub-  quent 
conviction  that  the  accused  was  con- 
nected with  the  murder.  , 

^'The  idea  of  the  crime  having  been 
committed  with  a  view  to  robbe^  was 
out  of  the  question.  The  ring  left  on 
the  finger  of  the  deceased — ^bis  purse 
left  in  the  poor's  chest  of  the  chapel- 
excluded  that  supposition. 

'*That  a  woman  had  been  god- 
cemed  in  the  deed  was  [»oved  by 
many  circumstances,  some  of  reai 
some  xA  parole  evidence.  The  strips 
of  a  silk  dress  found  round  the  body 
and  among  the  bushes — ^the  Danisli 
leather  gfove— the  evidence  of  the 
witnesses  who  had  seen  a  lady  ascend- 
mg  the  path  to  the  Raubstem  on  the 
f(«enoon  of  the  24th  August — that  of 
the  bath-keeper  and  others  who  h^ 
seen  her  agam  at  Schlinffin,  wounded, 
agitated,  in  company  wi&  a  stranger 
who  had  used  expressions,  the  imiKut 
of  which  could  not  be  mistaken  as 
pomting  to*  some  recent  tragedy— 
clearly  connected  a  female  with  tbe 
assassination  of  the  24th  August 

«•  But  was  it  not  equally  certain  that 
this  female  was  the  Baroness  voo 
Preussach?     The    evidence    prored 
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unqoefltioiiably  that  after  their  sepa. 
ration,  and  unknown  apparently  to 
her  parents,  a  secret  correspcmdence 
continued  between  the  spouses,  he  writ« 

ing  from  K ,  and  she  from  Blu- 

menrode.  It  was  proved  by  the  letters 
themselves  that  a  secret  and  decisive 
interview  had  been  resolved  on ;  that 
interview  had  taken  place  on  the  24th 
Aueust.  The  baroness  had  joined  her 
bu^and  in  the  house  of  Madame 
Veitel:  her  dress  on  that  occasion 
corresponded,  as  far  as  could  be  seen, 
with  that  worn  bv  the  stranffer  at 
SchUngin.  From  Madame  Veitel's  the 
parties  had  continued  their  walk  to 
the  lonely  and  unfrequented  thickets 
of  the  Raubenstein,  which  had  proved 
the  scene  of  the  lamentable  catastrophe. 

**  Every  thing  confirmed  this  view. 
The  baroness  returns  to  her  party  in 
Hikrenberg  late  in  the  evening,  pale 
ana  agitated,  with  white  gloves  sub- 
stituted for  the  pair  of  Danish  gloves, 
of  which  one  had  been  left  bemud  in 
her  flight  She  feigns  a  story  of  the 
distresses. of  a  Madame  Seehausen, 
who  never  existed ;  conceals  the  wound 
in  her  hand  by  the  constant  use  of 
gloves ;  shortens  her  stay  at  Blumen- 
rode  by  nearly  two  months;  writes 
anxioueay,  again  and  again,  to  know 
whether  any  thing  is  discovered  as  to 
the  murder ;  is  overpowered  by  the 
sight  of  the  brother  of  her  murdered 
*  husband,  and  by  the  intelligence  that 
an  innocent  perscm  had  be^  arrested 
on  suenpicion  of  the  crime  (^  which  she 
herself  had  been  guflty :  last  of  all, 
the  watch  and  maniage-ring  of  her 
husband,   which  the   witnesses  from 

K spoke  to  his  wearing,  are  found 

in  her  possession. 

^  Taking  these  circumstances  toge- 
ther, are  we  not  compelled  to  echo  the 
exclamation  which  escaped  from  her 


mother, — 'Unhappy  ffirl,  you  are  no 
stranffer  to  Hermann^  death !' 

^  That  another  person  was  also  con- 
cerned along  with  her  ^— that  that 
person  was  the  woodman  who  had 
oeen  seen  in  her  company  at  Schlin- 
gin,  was  not  improbable  ;  but  that  did 
not  the  less  leave  the  charge  of  a  guilty 
particijpation  in  her  husband's  murder 
proved  against  her. 

«*  But  the  motive,  it  might  be  asked, 
the  motive  for  the  crime?  That  mo- 
tive he  was  not  bound  to  explain ;  but 
he  thought  it  might  be  naturally  ex^ 
plained.  He  gave  no  weight  to  the 
msinuation  that  the  deed   had  been 


the  result  of  a  deliberate  plan,  arising 
from  the  embarrassment  caused  by 
pecuniary  extravagance :  he  admitted 
that  the  balance  of  the  evidence  in 
&vour  of  character,  appeared  inconsis- 
tent with  the  notion  ot  a  murder  per* 
petrated  from  interested  motives,  and 
concerted  long  before. 

^  But  her  passionate  temper  was  as 
distinctly  proved  as  the  better  parts  of 
her  character.  The  passions  of  her 
husband  were  as  impetuous  as  her  own. 
His  object  in  the  interview  plainly  was, 
to  obtain  in  any  way  her  consent  to  a 
reconciliation  and  renewal  of  their 
intercourse ;  by  £ur  means,  if  possible ; 
if  these  ^ed,  probablv  by  force.  That 
he  had  threatened  violent  measures  on 
some  fixmet  occasion  was  evident ;  for 
her  letter  had  alluded  to  warnings  re- 
ceived  from  a  thfrd  pftrty,  which,  con- 
fident in  her  own  strength  of  mind, 
she  had  despised.  Might  not  the  vio- 
lence thus  threatened  have  been  at- 
tempted to  be  carried  into  execution 
at  this  decuke  interview  of  the  24th 
of  Au^pst,  when  the  stimulus  of  in- 
toxication appeared  to  have  been  added 
to  the  natmfal  violence  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  the  excitement  of  passion  1 
If  on  that  occasion  he  attempted  forci- 
bly to  remove  her  from  the  spot,  was 
it  improbable  that  she  too,  of  passions 
as  violent  as  his  own,  might  be  hurried 
into  crime — might  snatch  the  kiufo 
whkh  lav  besid^  and  plunge  it  into  the 
heart  (^  her  husband  1 

«'  And  what  answer  does  the  accused 
make  to  aU  the  ehaiges  against  hert 
What  proofe  does  she  oppose  to  them  t 
What  witnesses  does  m^  call  1  What 
is  her  defence  1  CM)stinate  silence— a 
silence  inexphcable  upon  the  supposi- 
tion of  imiocence,  perfectly  natural 
upon  the  supposition  of  gimt;  parti- 
cularly in  one  not  so  depraved  as  to 
resort  to  artifice  and&lsehood  in  or- 
der to  shield  her  from  the  consequen- 
ces of  the  Clime  into  which  she  has 
been  hurried." 

The  auditory  had  listened  with 
deep  anxiety  to  the  long  address  of 
the  public  prosecutor.  Opinions  were 
much  divided  at  its  cancbsion..  The 
female  part  of  the  spectators  mclmed 
to  the  thera^  that  the  baioness  was 
not  guflty  of  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
banct  though  not  ignorant  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  murder ;  the  male 
part  of  the  auditory  were  du^osed,  in 
tbe^main,  to  concur  m  the  conclusions 
of  'the  public  prosecutor.    The  con- 
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duct  of  the  barooeis  in  Hilgeoberg — 
the  raysterious  visit  to  Madame  Yeitel's 
—the  expressions  which  she  appeared 
to  have  uttered — above  all,  her  silence 
in  answer  to  all  accuaat>on»— spoke 
too  decidedly  against  her  to  admit  the 
•uppositioD  of  innocence. 

The  advocate  for  the  accused  rose 
to  address  the  coiut,  amidst  the  deep 
^ence  of  ezpectatioa  and  anxiety.  We 
pass  over  the  introduction  of  his  plead- 
mgt  and  come  at  once  to  the  subject- 
matter: — 

•«  It  was  strange,*'  he  said,  •«  that  the 
public  prosecutor  had  assumed,  without 
argument,  the  very  basis  of  the  whole 
accusation — ^that  the  dead  man  oi  St. 
Anne's  chapel  toas  Hermann  voo 
Preussach,  the  husband  of  the  ac* 
cused. 

*'  What^  after  all,  was  the  proofofthe 
oorpus  dehetif  that  Hermann  was  dead 
or  assassinated  by  any  hand  whatever  t 
To  the  civil  court  the  proof  of  his 
death  had  appeared  insufficient  Th^ 
had  reftised  their  attestation  to  thai 
flfieel  when  solicited  by  the  priyate 
complaiDer.  Would  the  criminal  tribu- 
nal be  satisfied  with  less  evidence,  in  a 
matter  of  life  and  death,  than  the  civil 
court  required  in  a  question  of  pro. 
pertyl 

«<  Tnie,  a  man  had  been  found  dead 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chapeL 
Circumstances  seemed  topiof<e  that 
this  person  was  a^  Henr  von  Breisaoh, 


once  resident  in  K- 


,  and  who  had 


riept  al  the  focesi  inn  on  the  night  be- 
ibie  the  a4th  of  August  Butwfaatpioof 
existed  that  this  man,  described  as  a 
low  adventnrart  shunning  society,  and 
leading  an  obscure  and  discreditable 
life,  was  the  gay»  handsone,  and 
noble  Baron  Hermann  von  Preussach  1 
No  one  who  had  seen  the  body  before 
intennent  knew  the  baron,  or  could 
speak  to  his  identitv  with  Breisach. 
The  landbrd,  bo  doubt,  recognised 
in  the  dead  man  his  guest  of  the  night 
before ;  but  of  who  the  guest  was  he 
knew  nothmg.  To  what,  then,  did 
the  evidence  connecting  the  dead 
adventurer  with  the  baron  comel 
Simply  to  this  ^*-The  dead  man  wore 
a  soaurmg  besriif  the  arms  of  Prsoi* 
snob, 'and  said  to  have  bekmged  to 
Hemnmn. 

•*  Was  it  Hermann's?  Bven  this  was 
not  proved ;  for  the  only  evidence  on 
the  subject  was  the  sospieious  testi- 
mony of  Ferdinand  von  Preussach, 
the  interested  party,  who  would  sue- 


ceed  to  the  estates  by  the  proof  of 
Hermann's  death,  and  whose  leal  la 
the  present  case  had  already  dnwa 
down  upon  him  the  well-^eserved  re- 
buke of  the  authorities. 

*«  But  giant  that  the  ring  was  Her. 
mann's,  did  it  fi^ow  that  HermaBO 
was  the  wearer  ?  in  how  many  waji 
might  another  person  become  Um 
possessor  of  a  ring  which  had  bdoo^ 
to  hknl  it  might  have  been  drop^ 
it  miffht  have  been  soki,  giitod,  ttolei^ 
and  found  on  the  finger  of  the  finder, 
the  pmrcfaaseiv  the  friend,  or  the  thief; 
any  one  of  these  oases  would  equally 
account  for  what  had  happened. 

*'  How  many  instances  had  occorrai 
in  the  annals  of  courts  of  justice  d 
persons  who  had  long  diBappeared, 
who  had  been  supposed  dead  or  anr- 
dered,  re-appearin^  after  the  Jtpse  of 
years,  sometimes  just  in  thne  to  mn 
from  the  scafibk)  the  mnooeDt  beiofi 
who  had  been  accused  of  defnm§ 
them  of  life?  How  laudable,  tbeie- 
fore,  the  extreme  jealousy  and  cantioe 
of  the  law.  in  demanding  strict  efidesee 
of  that  which  most  form  the  \wmd 
every  accusation  ?  Howfeu^wooM 
be  their  responsibility,  if,  after  a  aea- 
tence  of  conviction  against  the  aociBed, 
the  very  man  who  was  supposed  to  be 
nmrdered  should  re-appear,  btf  too 
late  to  save  the  viotkn  of  a  nuetakeo 
prosecation  and  a  rash  and  miejodgi^ 
verdict 

«« But  let  it  b»  supposed  thatHer- 
mannandthe  dead  man  of  the  ehag 
are  one— what  is  the  efidsBeewvn 
is  to  connect  the  acouaed  with  of 
death?  ^ 

*«  I  begin  with  the  lettea.  I  de^ 
that  there  is  any  proof  thattbetettf 
of  the  21st  Jn^,  written  in  FreW« 
in  the  handwritag  of  mv  dient  Toe 
mere  resemUance  of  handwrrting* 
of  aU  evidence,  the  roost  ftDa««*!^ 
unsatisfectory :  the  faults  of  orthJKJ 
phy,  with  which  the  letters  aiefiuw. 
are  inconsistent  with  the  «PPO^ 
that  the  letter  is  the  production  oraa 
educated penon.  ThatHemuM]^ 
a  man  addicted  to  licentious  tfioonj 
seems  to  be  part  <>f  the  ijwk^ 
caee.  How  many  such  bfltetB.ttfi^ 
may  he  not  have  received  ?  Ho*^  cwj 
in  genCTal,ia  the  resemblance  of  ftmj^ 
hands,  when  edueated  in  the  b*' 
school,  or  under  the  same  «T«'®'"v^ 

«  The  prosecutor,©  «^rtocoow^ 
the  accused  with  this  letter,  Mf^f^ 
theory  of  a  secret  cwrespondence  cw- 
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Tied  on  between  the  spouses  after  their 
separation ;  and  then  he  adduces  the 
letter  itself  as  proof  of  that  correspond- 
ence. There  is  no  evidence  that  that 
letter  was  written  hy  the  accused.  The 
real  evidence  it  aofords  is  the  other 
way. 

^  Bat  the  stfrap  fcimd  in  the  music- 
book  at  Blumenrode.  That  I  admit 
to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the  accus- 
ed; but  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover 
any  resemblance  between  that  frag- 
ment and  the  handwriting  of  the 
French  letter.  The  one  is  written  in 
Oaiman  characters,  the  other  vd 
French.  There  can  be  no  argument 
from  one  to  another.  They  do  not  ap- 
pear in  iact  to  resemble  each  other. 

<*But  the  meaning  pot  upon  this 
scrap  by  the  public  prosecutor  is  a 
forced  one.  He* says  the  words « A. 
knows  rae>'  re%  to  Hermann.  He 
arrives  at  this  conclusion  by  translating 
the  name  Hermann  into  French,  Ar< 
mand.  But  why  a  I^-ench  name  in 
the  midst  of  a  wrman  letter?  Then, 
to  whom  is  the  letter  addressed  ?  To 
some  third  party  who  had  given  a 
warning  to  the  writer.  Who  was  this  1 
On  the  theory  of  the  public  prosecutor, 
he  sbonld  have  explained  who  was  thus 
the  confidant  of  the  secret  correspond. 
eace ;  for  might  not  that  third  party, 
thus  cognizant  ot  the  secret  relations 
that  existed  between  the  husband  and 
wife,  be,  on  his  own  theory,  the  real 
author  of  the  crime,  if  crime  were  com. 
mitted? 

M  For  his  own  part,  he  did  not  thmk 
the  fragment  was  a  real  letter  at  all. 
He  behoved  it  to  be  part  of  an  ima^. 
nary  epistle,  probably  a  portion  of  a 
novel  which  she  might  have  copied. 

•*  But  then  there  was  a  chain  of  chr- 
cumstances  relied  on  to  connect  the 
Baroness  von  Preussach  with  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime.  A  woman  had 
been  seen,  on  the  24th  August,  on  the 
path  to  the  Raubstein ;  in  Schhn^ 
on  the  after  part  of  the  same  &y, 
wQuidedin  the  hand,  agitated,  trem- 
bling, accompanied  by  a  woodman; 
her  drees,  it  was  said,  corresponded 
with  Madanie  von  Preussach's,  who 
had  been  mysteriously  absent  from 
her  party  in  Hilgenberg  during  the 
whole  day ;  had  bad  an  interview  in 
the  forenoon  with  a  gentleman  at  the 
house  of  Madame  Veitel,  and  had 
afterwards  been  seen  accompanying 
him  in  the  direction  of  the  Raubstein. 
This  person   tfa^n,  it  was  assumed, 


was  the  baroness;  and  the  baroness 
had  been  present  at  the  scene  of  the 
murder. 

«*That  a  woman  might  have  been 
seen  on  the  mcmntain-path  that  day, 
and  that  the  scene  described  by  the 
bath-keeper's  wife  as  to  the  bindmg  of 
the  wound  mi^ht  have  taken  place,  he 
did  not  question.  But  though  the 
woman  had  at  first  pretended  to  iden- 
tify the  lady  with  Madame  von  Preue* 
sach,  she  had  plainlv  owned  in  her  evi- 
dence on  the  trial,  that  she  could  not. 
Her  house  was  dark :  the  scene,  ac» 
cording  to  her  own  account,  was  over 
in  a  few  minutes ;  scarce  a  word  was 
spoken ;  how  then,  at  the  distance  of 
a  twelvemonth,  could  she  pretend  to 
recognise  the  person  whose  wound  had 
been  bound  up?  Her  husband,  who 
had  bound  up  the  wound,  was  dead ; 
from  him  her  testimony  could  receive  " 
no  corroboration, 

»*  Was  the  dress  of  the  Baroness 
von  Preussach  proved  to  correspond 
with  that  of  the  person  who  had  been 
wounded?  Assuredly  not  The  bath- 
keeper's  wife  was  the  onlv  witness 
who  had  any  distinct  recollection  as 
to  the  one,  and  she  thought  the  gown 
was  of  CTeen  silk.  The  Countess  von 
Koss  and  her  daughters,  who  spoke  to 
the  dress  worn  by  the  baroness  in  Hil^ 
genberg,  were  clear  tliat  it  was  not  of 
green  silk;  though  the  private  corn- 
plainer  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  as- 
sist their  memory.  Both,  to  be  sure, 
seemed  to  have  worn  a  bonnet  and 
parasol— of  a  light  colour;  the  .wonder 
would  have  been  if  in  summer  it  had 
been  otherwise. 

**  But  a  strip  of  silk  is  found  wrap- 
ped round  the  body,  and  asetor  frag- 
ment is  found  sticking  upon  a  bush. 
It  is  assumed  that  these  belonged  to, 
and  had  been  worn  by,  the  female  who 
was  wounded.  I  am  willing  to  take 
it  so ;  it  is  a  proof  that  that  person 
was  not  the  baroness.  One  of  the 
leading  witnesses  for  the  prosecution 
fthe  rector's  wifb)  states,  that  these 
formed  part  of  a  shawl  so  coarse  and 
vulgar,  both  in  colour  and  texture,  that 
no  cook  would  have  worn  it.  Does 
that  suit  with  the  idea  of  the  Baroness 
von  Preussach,  who  lavishes  fortunes 
on  dress,  patronises  Madame  Tiefie, 
and  never  sleeps  but  with  gloves  on  ? 

« And  this  brings  me  to  the  glove. 
A  right  hand  glove  is  found  near  the 
Raubstein ;  it  oears  the  stamp  of  Ma- 
dame Tiefie.    A  Uft  hand  glove,  bear- 
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ing  the  same  stamp,  is  found  in  the 
poesessioD  of  t^be  cleigyman'B  daugh- 
ter, which  she  appears  to  have  receiv- 
ed from  the  waittng-woman  of  the 
baroness.  These  must  be  a  pair; 
therrfore  the  baroness  was  upcm  the 
mountain;  the  baroness  dropped  the 
ric^ht  hand  glove  which  bears  the  spots 
of  blood. 

<«  But  why  mustthe  eloves  be  a  pair  ? 
Because  they  resemble  each  other  in 
size,  in  material,  in  workmanship  1 
Why,  how  many  thousand  pairs,  ex- 
actly of  the  ttme  kind,  must  be  an- 
nually put  into  circulation  from  such 
an  establishment  as  Madame  Tieffe's ; 
the  same  pattern,  the  same  materials, 
according  to  the  reigning  £uihion1 
Who  can  pretend,  out  of  a  hundred 
pairs,  to  say  this  right  hand  glove  be. 
longs  to  ihat  left  hand  one  1  What, 
then,  is  the  result  7  Simply  this  at  the 
utmost:  That  some  customer  of  Ma- 
dame Tieffe  dropped  one  of  her  gloves 
in  the  Raubstein,  and  that  the  accused 
is  a  customer  of  Madame  Tiefie. 

«*  But  when  was  this  glove  dropped  ? 
Why  on  the  24th  August?  Why  not 
long  belbrel  Why  not  after  1  Before 
the  glove  was  found,  a  crowd  had  col- 
lected about  the  Raubstein,  including 
many  females:  they  were  busily  ex- 
pbring  in  all  directions;  how  easily 
might  any  one  of  them  have  dropped 
the^ovein  question? 

'<  What  importance  can  be  attached 
to  the  story  told  by  the  countess  and 
her  daughters,  that  the  baroness  went 
out  with  Danish  gloves  in  the  morn, 
ing,  and  returned  in  the  evening  with 
white.  If,  as  she  says,  she  paid  a  visit 
to  a  friend,  and  iier  feelings  were  agi- 
tated — particularly  as  she  only  left  her 
towards  dusk — ^was  it  very  unlikely  that 
she  might  make  an  involuntary  ex- 
change of  gloves,  and  then  only  dis- 
cover hor  mistake  when  she  was  too 
far  off  to  return  and  correct  the  error  ? 

^  But  according  to  the  hypothesis  of 
the  public  prosecutor,  she  returned 
wounded.  Those  white  gloves  con- 
cealed a  wound  in  the  l^nd.  Who 
ever  saw  this  wound — ^which,  if  as  de- 
scribed by  the  bath-keeper's  wife,  must 
have  been  of  some  size  ?  I  doubt 
whether  by  any  process  a  band  so  ban- 
daged could  be  forced  into  a  g:love. 
even  of  large  size.  But  the  &mily  oS^ 
Langsitz  saw  nothing  of  the  kmd. 
Thev  laugh  at  the  supposition.  The 
iamily  of  Baron  KettJer,  to  whose 
house  she  retomed  the  next  day,  never 


heard  of  it.  Thel 
was  applied  to  to  dress  it  Be  qteaJcB* 
indeed,  oi  an  attack  of  nervoasDeas 
and  low  sfurits,  but  of  no  wound  in  the 
hand.  If  she  wore  her  gk>ve  wbea  ke 
felt  her  poise,  he  states  also  that  tfaaB 
was  her  constant  practice. 

*<Such  a  wound  as  is  described  most 
have  left  a  trace.  But  on  this  point  die 
evidence  is  in  fiivour  of  the  accused. 
One  suigeoQ,  indeed,  speaks  doobtfaily 
of  some  invisible,  and,  as  he  admits^ 
almost  impalpable  line  running  acraes 
the  hand--wbich,  with  all  deferencCb 
appears  simply  to  have  been  a  natUEal 
one.  The  other  two  candidly  admit 
that  they  see  no  traces  of  any  wound 
whatever. 

•^  So  &r  every  thing  is  against  the 
supposition  on  which  the  whde  case  of 
the  prosecutor  rests— that  the  wounded 
person  and  the  Baroness  von  Preos- 
sach  are  the  same. 

"  But,  farther,  the  charge  against  the 
baroness  involves  the  supposition  that 
the  murder  took  place  during  the  fore- 
noon of  the  24th  August.  On  that 
day  only  she  was  in  Uikenbeig; 
On  the  25th  she  returned  to  Blumen- 
rode. 

**But,  after  all,  what  is  the  proof 
that  the  murder,  if  such  it  was,  loos 
committed  on  the  24th  T  Why  not 
on  the  25th?  The  whole  proof 
on  the  subject  consists  of  the  conjec- 
tures of  the  medical  man,  derived  frun 
the  appearances  of  incipient  corrup- 
tion. The  body  was  found  early  on 
the  26th  August;  <a  consideiable 
time,'  he  thinks,  must  have  elapsed 
before  such  an  efl^  would  have  been 
produced  by  the  influence  of  the  son 
and  air ;  the  deceased  had  been  seen 
alive  in  the  morning  of  the  24th ; 
therefore  he  thinks  Uie  assasRination 
must  have  taken  place  early  in  the 
course  of  that  day. 

«*A  considerable  time  I'  How  in- 
definite I  how  unsatisfiuMoiy !  as  if 
the  symptoms  of  putre&ction  might 
not  depend  npon  a  thousand  cireum- 
stances  which  bafBe  all  conjecture  as 
to  time :  a  shower  of  rain,  an  hour  or 
two  of  hotter  sunshine,  the  dampness 
or  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  pre- 
vious habit  of  body  of  the  deceased, 
might  either  accelerate  or  retard  the 
approaches  of  decay.  How  can  any 
one,  who  never  once  saw  the  deceased 
before,  pretend  to  say  that,  if  the  death 
took  place  on  the  25th,  all  thesesymp- 
toms  which  were  actually  found  would 
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not   equally   have    developed   them- 
selves? 

"Nay,  the  probability  is  that  it  was 
at  least  in  the  course  of  the  night  fol- 
kwijD^  tlie  24th,  that  the  murder  was 
committed.  Had  the  body,  accordmg 
tb  the  notion  of  the  public  prosecutor, 
been  placed  in  the  chapel  in  the  fore- 
noon of  the  24th,  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible that  it  should  not  m  the  course  of 
that  day  have  been  observed.  That 
Saturday  was  the  birtliday  of  the 
Princess — a  day  when  the  road 
to  the  chapel  must  have  been  fre- 
quented by  the  villagers  in  the  neigh, 
bourhood.  The  probability  is  that 
the  deed  had  not  then  been  commit- 
ted ;  for  the  public  prosecutor  himself 
assume?,  that  the  murder  and  the 
conveyance  of  the  body  to  the  chapel 
took  place  at  the  same  tiipe.  But 
tS  the  deed  only  took  place  on  the 
night  of  the  24th,  the  whole  fabric  of 
presumptions,  so  ingeniously  built  on 
the  mysterious  absence  of  the  baroness 
.from  Ililgenberg  on  that  day,  falls  to 
the  grounds  ^    . 

,  ••  And,  after  all,  what  was  there  in, 
her  conduct  during  that  day  to  lead 
to  the  presumption  of  guilt!  The 
view  of  the  prosecutor,  it  must  be  re. 
cdlected,  is,  that  she  came  to  HiU 
genber^  on  that  day,  in  consequence 
of  previous  concert,  to  keep  the  ap- 
pointment alluded  to  in  the  letter  of 
the  21st  July,  and  the  fragment  found 
in  the  music-book. 

"  But  do  the  circumstances  suit 
with  that  supposition  1  It  was  mere 
accident  that  the  family  of  Baron  Ket- 
tier  did  not  accompany  her  to  Hil- 
genberg  on  that  day ;  m  which  case, 
now  was  she  to  have  extricated  herself 
from  their  company?  By  a  pretended 
invitation  from  a  friend  who  never  ex- 
isted 1  They  who  were  her  intimate 
friends,  who  knew  with  whom  she 
had  associated,  could  not  have  been 
deceived  by  such  a  fable.  The  idea 
of  a  concerted  scheme  of  this  kind 
18  ferther  contradicted  bv  her  conduct 
She  receives  a  letter  from  Madame 
Seebausen — reads  it — puts  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  countess — is  prevailed 
on  by  her  to  accept  the  invitation. 
Is  there  any  evidence  that  she  did 
not  ^sit  Madame  Seehausen?  It  is 
said  no  such  person  was  ever  known 
to  reside  in  Hilgenberg.  That  may 
be :  it  is  not  said  that  she  resided  in 
Hilgenberg.  She  was  a  foreigner: 
she  may  qave  been  passing  through 
the  watering-place  where  her  friend 
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was ;  she  may  have  stopped  but  for  a 
single  day  at  Madame  Veitel's. 

"  I  do  not  dispute  that,  on  the  day 
in  question,  my  chent  did  visit  the 
house  of  Madame  Veitel.  I  say  she 
went  there  to  visit  the  friend  who  had 
requested  her  presence.  The  public 
prosecutor  says  she  went  there  to 
meet  her  husband,  with  whom  she 
afterwards  walked  through  the  garden, 
and  in  the  direction  of  the  mountains. 
The  servant  who  carried  the  message 
speaks,  indeed,  of  a  young  man  whom 
she  saw  in  Madame  veitel's ;  and  this, 
it  seems,  according  to  the  prosecutor's 
theory,  was  Hermann.  She  does  not 
say  she  saw  the  parties  meet;  for 
Madame  Veitel  met  and  dismissed  her 
at  the  door. 

"But  it  is  plain, from  her  descrip- 
tion of  the  gentleman  she  saw,  that  it 
was  not  Hermann.  The  dead  man 
was  found  dressed  in  long  loose  nan. 
keen  pantaloons  at>ove  his  boots ; 
this  was  the  dress  also  in  which 
he  was  last  seen  by  the  landk)rd  early 
on  the  mommff  of  the  24th.  The 
young  man  in  Madame  Veitel's  house 
wore  *  tight  buckskin  pantaloons,  with 
boots  drawn  over  them.'  How  is  this 
reconcilable  ?  If  Hermann  was  mur- 
dered in  the  course  of  the  forenoon  of 
the  24tb,  when  dkl  he  change  his 
dress  so  as  to  appear  differently  attired 
in  Hilgeuberfi^?  When  and  where 
did  he  again  change  his  dress  between 
leaving  Madame  veitel's  and  his  mur- 
der? The  idea  that  this,  person  was 
Hermann,  a  position  essential  to  the 
theory  of  the  public  prosecutor,  is  to- 
tally untenable. 

<*  That  any  lady  and  gentleman  had 
been  seen  leaving  Madame  Veitel's  in 
the  direction  of  the  mountains,  rested 
on  no  evidence.  The  maid  had  not 
seen  them ;  she  spoke  only  of  some  re. 
port  to  that  effect  which  she  thought 
came  from  her  mistress.  Both  the 
master  and  mistress  were  examined, 
and  they  stated  distinctly  tbey  had 
seen  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  could  not 
have  said  so. 

"The  scene  at  Madame  Veitel's 
had  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
events  in  the  Raubstein. 

<(  But  the  prosecutor  insists  that  all 
doubt  is  removed  by  the  &ct,  that  the 
watch  and  the  marriage-rinfif  of  the 
deceased  are  found  in  the  possession 
of  the  accused.  I  admit  at  once  the 
watch  is  Hermann's  watch  ;  the  ring 
is  Hermann's  marriage-ring.  Btt  I 
ask  what  proof  is  there  that  these  ever 
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belonged  to  the  deceased;  what  proof, 
in  particQlar,  that  they  were  in  his  pos- 
session at  or  near  to  the  time  of  his 
mnrder  1  Thej  housekeeper,  the  ser- 
vants at  K ,  the  innkeeper  at  the 

forest,  all  speak  only  of  *  a  gold  watch,' 
•  a  gold  ring ;'  none  of  them  did  or 
could  identity  this  gold  watch  and  this 
ring. 

•«  Did  Baron  Ferdinand  1  He  saw 
his  brother  in  life  for  the  last  time  when 
his  marriage  with  my  client  took  place. 
The  separation  occurred  while  he  was 
on  his  travels;  when  he  returned, 
Hennann  had  already  gone  abroad. 
What  he  may  have  possessed,  what 
trinkets  he  may  have  worn  after  that 
time,  it  is  impossible  that  Baron  Fer- 
dinand can  know. 

«*  But  how  simple,  after  all,  is  the 
explanation.  The  watch  was  a  mar- 
riage present,  the  ring  was  Hermann's 
wedding-ring.  Is  it  not  a  well  known 
practice  for  lovers  or  spouses  who 
have  separated,  to  return  to  each  other 
the  gifts  they  have  received  in  their 
days  of  affection  or  of  union;  gifts 
which  would  only  serve  in  future  to 
awaken  painful  recollections  1  Was  it 
not  natural  that,  when  the  separation 
took  place,  these  tokens  of  affection 
should  have  been  returned  by  the 
husband  to  his  wife?  This  was  the 
view  that  occurred  at  once  to  the 
waiting-maid,  as  she  has  explained 
in  her  evidence.  My  client,  too,  never 
wore  her  weddmg-nnff  after  the  sepa- 
ration. And  whjrl  it  was  returned, 
as  the  waiting-maid  states,  to  her  hus- 
band. 

*^Thus,  then,  the  circumstance  on 
which  the  prosecutor  insisted  so  strong- 
ly admits  of  the  simplest  explanation. 

"  But  were  it  proved  that  Albertine 
von  Preussach  had  really  seen  and 
spoken  to  her  husband  shortly  before 
his  death,  is  the  case  of  the  prosecutor 
materially  advanced,  so  far  as  re- 
gards a  guilty  participation  on  her 
part  in  her  husoand's  death  1  Were  we 
even  to  concede  that  the  involuntary 
exclamation  of  an  agitated  mother, 
uttered  in  a  moment  of  distraction, 
inferred  in  her  mind  a  suspicion — 
the  prosecutor  calls  it  a  conviction — 
that  her  daughter  was  not  a  stranger 
to  her  husband's  death,  it  remains  to 
be  shown  that  Ihat  knowledge  was  of 
a  criminal  character.  The  prosecutor 
meets  the  point  fairly,  for  he  maintains 
that  she  was  herself  the  perpetrator  of 
the  deed. 

♦«  But  by  what  proofs  does  he  sup- 


port this  charge  1  Nooe  whateter. 
By  assuming  a  fine  spun  theory  of  a 
secret  correspondence — a  concerted 
interview — a  meal  amoi^  the  nm» — 
a  fit  of  intoxication  on  the  part  of  the 
husband— a  quarrel — an  attempt  at 
violence-^he  coovenient  discovery  of 
a  knife,  and  a  blow  dealt  therewith  by 
the  wife,  which  at  ooce  reaches  the 
heart  of  her  husband !  And  this  'm 
all  —  IKerally  all —  which  is  graved 
urged  as  i^^oq^  against  a  person  of  the 
noble,  the  stainless  character  enjoyed 
by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

»  But  no !  It  is  said,  the  evidence 
may  not  prove  the  deed,  but  it  proves 
that  she  was  capable  of  committing  the 
deed.    What  is  that  evidence  t 

"  Has  any  single  act  in  the  course 
of  her  life  been  pointed  out  which 
leads  to  such  a  conclusion  1  Any  act 
of  cruelty  which  would  make  hex 
careless  of  the  hfe  of  a  fellow-creature, 
capable  of  committing  the  deepest  of 
cnmes  against  the  being  who  stood 
towards  her  in  the  most  endearing  of 
relations — her  husband,  the  &ther  of 
her  dead  son,  of  her  surviving  daugh- 
ter? No; — trifling  miserable  goeop 
as  to  quarrels  with  servants,  a  N>x  on 
the  ear  bestowed  upon  an  impertinent 
waiting- woman,  a  sharp  reply  in  an- 
swer ^to  the  imperious  specHches  of  a 
dictatorial  husband.  What  human 
being  could  be  safe  from  the  suapkioii 
of  being  capable  of  murder,  if  trite 
hke  these  were  to  be  raked  up,  coDect- 
ed,  and  seriously  brought  forward  as 
proofs  of  such  an  accusation  ? 

**  Let  the  case  be  supposed  that  she 
had  met  her  husband  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed ;  that  others  also  had  been  pre- 
sent, (and  every  thing  seemed  to  point 
to  more  than  one  having  been  present 
on  the  occasion;)  that  a  quarrel  of 
some  kind  had  ensued,  in  which  the 
husband  fell — the  wife  having  no  share 
in  it— on  the  contrary,  standing  by  a 
helpless  spectator^  of  the  dreadful 
scene ;  that  her  own  safety  could  only 
be  purchased  by  her  vowing  secrecy  in 
regard  to  what  had  passed — ^would  not 
this  account  for  all  which  had  taken 
place,  at  least  as  plausibly  as  the  hy- 
pothesis of  the  public  prosecutor? 
Even  if  he  insisted  on  the  wound  as  a 
proved  fact  in  the  case,  would  it  not  be 
as  well  explained  upon  the  supposition 
that  she  had  in^ectuaUv  interfered  to 
prevent  her  husbands  faie^  and  been 
wounded  in  the  attempt?  The  loss  of 
the  glove — ^the  scene  m  the  bath-keep- 
er'e— her  agitation  on  her  return  to 
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the  &mily  of  the  countess — her  cod- 
fisioQ  <m  meeting  Ferdinand — ^the  ex- 
pressions attributed  to  her — even  her 
obetinate  silence,  which  he  fairly  al- 
lowed to  be  the  circumstance  that 
seemed  to  weigh  most  against  her, 
admitted,  upon  this  view  of  the  case,  of 
a  satis&ctory  explanation.  That  si- 
lence might  be  the  result  of  a  mistaken 
notion  of  religious  obligation — it  might 
be  the  result  of  gratitude  for  her  pre- 
servation ; — the  more  strongly  felt,  the 
more  consistently  acted  on,  in  proportion 
to  the  purity  and  ingenuousness  of  her 
own  mind,  and  to  her  punctilious  sense 
of  duty  in  regard  to  the  performance  of 
obligations,  even  when  these  were  in 
some  measure  extorted.'* 
Such  was  the  substance  (imperfectly 


reported)  of  a  two  hours'  speech  on  the 
part  of  the  advocate  for  the  defence. 

The  president  proceeded  to  sum  up. 
His  speech  was  a  masterpiece  of  clear- 
ness and  precision — impartial  and  can- 
did iff  the  highest  degree ;  yet  the  im- 
pression which  it  left  on  the  mind  of 
the  advocate  for  the  defence  wae,  that 
his  inclination  was  on  the  whole  un- 
^vourable  to  the  prisoner,  so  far  as 
his  moral  conviction  went,  though  he 
pointed  out,  with  the  utmost  fairness^ 
the  points  of  the  case  where  the  proof 
appeared  to  be  narrow  or  defective. 
The  jury  were  furnished  with  all  the 
documents  necessary  for  their  consider- 
ation, and  were  retiring,  after  the  ad- 
dress of  the  president,  to  consider  their 
verdict 


Pabt  IV.     The  Discovebt. 


ScABOBLT  had  the  first  of  the  jury 
entered  the  retiring  room  in  which 
they  were  to  consider  their  sentence, 
when  a  violent  confusion  arose  at  one 
of  the  entrances  to  the  court.  Sounds 
were  heard  of  some  one  endeavouring 
to  force  his  way,  whose  entrance  was 
resisted  either  by  the  officers  of  court 
or  by  the  crowds,  who,  having  already 
thronged  the  court  to  excess,  were  by 
DO  means  disposed  to  give  admission 
to  any  new  comer.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  stranger,  appeared,  how. 
ever,  to  have  prevailed.  A  well-dress- 
ed  man  was  observed  making  his  way 
fl^ong  the  passage  leading  towards  the 
bar:  he  reached  it,  and,  addressing 
the  judge  with  the  utmost  energy,  ex- 
claimed, **  In  the  name  of  Almighty 
God,  I  demand  a  hearing ;  the  accused 
is  innocent !" 

All  eyes  were  directed  to  the 
speaker.  The  jury,  who  were  on  the 
point  of  entering  the  jury-room,  stood 
still.  The  president,  doubtful  wnether 
he  should  at  once  interfere  in  conse- 
quence of  this  irregular  disturbance  of 
the  proceedings,  looked  anxiously  and 
sternly  at  the  intruder.  Some  old 
ladies,  who  had  taken  a  marvellous 
interest  in  the  proceedings,  exclaimed, 
'•  It  is  Hermann  I  The  defender's 
counsel  was  prophetic  in  his  antici- 
pation." 

The  old  ladies  were  mistaken. 
The  stranger  was  not  Hermann.  Per- 
dinand  looked  at  him  coldly  and 
strangely ;  he  passed  Ferdinand  with- 
out  noticing  him.    His  glance  sought 


only  the  accused;  and  she — she  re* 
cognised  hiuL  With  pale  and  agitated 
features  she  saw  him  approach.  She 
exerted  herself  to  recover  her  com. 
posure,  and  hastily  whispered  to  him  a 
few  words  in  English. 

The  president,  after  some  reflection, 
directed  the  iury  to  retire  to  their 
apartment,  and  the  court  to  be  cleared, 
and  the  accused  to  remain.  It  was 
done.  He  inquired  the  name  of  the 
stranger;  and  was  answered,  <* Maxi. 
milian  von  Nordecb,  an  officer  of  the 
army;  of  the  fourth  regiment  of  hus- 
sars.'* 

"  What  were  the  words  whispered 
to  yea  by  the  accused  just  now  V  said 
the  president. 

Nordech  replied,  «*  •  Remember  the 
oath.'  She  holds  herself  bound  by  an 
oath ;  but,  if  I  may  be  permitted  a  few 
minutes'  conversation  with  her,  I  think 
I  can  satisfy  her  that  the  obligation,  if 
such  existed,  is  at  an  end.  I  ask  no 
private  audience.  The  judge  may  be 
a  witness  to  our  conference. 

**  Lady,"  began  Nordech,  his  voice 
faltering,  ^  death  has  loosed  the  bonds 
by  wSch  you  conceived  yourself 
bound.  Your  father  is  no  more. 
He  now  looks  down  from  a  higher 
sphere  upon  a  daughter  who  was  never 
unworthy  of  his  affection,  and  who  was 
led  to  the  only  rash  step  of  which  she 
was  guilty  in  life  by  maternal  affec- 
tion. He  died  without  the  pain  of 
knowing  in  what  suffering  it  had  been 
the  means  of  involving  you ;  he  died 
in  happy   ignorance,  in  resignation. 
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and  in  faitb.  His  last^wordiwas  a  blet- 
eing  upon  his  daughter.  The  cause  for 
silence  is  now  at  an  end.  Permit  me, 
then,  to  reveal  to  the  p^resident,  as  to  a 
roan  of  honour  and  intelligence,  the 
whole  truth.*' 

Albertine  looked  kindly  and  grateful- 
ly towards  her  deliverer,  but  answered 
only  with  silence  and  with  tears. 

Nordecb,  addressing  himself  to  the 
president,  began : — 

"  When  our  troops  returned  from 
France  in  1816, 1  was  quartered  with 
the  several  squadrons  of  the  fourth  bus- 
sar  regiment  in  this  neighbourhood* 
The  idleness  of  quarters  led  me  to  ex- 
cursions into  the  surrounding  coimtry. 
We  officers  were  hospitably  received 
among  the  neighbouring  gentry,  and  in 
the  numerous  bathing  places,  such  as 

K ,  which  at  that  time  possessed 

an  excellent  theatre. 

**  In  that  theatre^  to  which  I  had  ac- 
compaiiied  some  friend,  I  accidentally 
met  with  Baron  Hermann  von  Preus- 
sach.  We  had  served  together  in  the 
campaijgn  of  1809,  and  I  was  under 
obligations  to  him.  I  felt  pleasure  in 
meeting  him  again,  but  not  unmingled 
with  a  iaeling  of  pain.  He  was  sadly 
altered.  The  handsome  and  noble, 
lookinff-youth  had  become  prematurely 
dd;  his  limbs  stiff*  and  feeble;  his 
spirit  gone;  even  his  dress  bore  the 
traces  either  of  negligence  or  of  pover- 
ty. I  knew  he  had  been  rich ;  I  had 
heard  he  had  made  a  l^QiaQt  match ; 
and  this  I  could  not  reconcfle  with  his 
peeaot  ai^[M»tranoe.  He  seemed  to 
have  a  suspicion  of  my  thm^t ;  but 
on  this  occasion  we  had  no  time  for  any 
explanations. 

•*  In  the  course  of  our  subseauent  in* 
tercourse,  I  saw  that  hicT  mind  was  ill 
.at  ease  with  itself;  he  lived  in  society 
beneath  his  rank,  and  vrith  which  in 
his  better  moments  he  was  disgusted. 
I  was  happy  to  give  him  the  opportu- 
nity of  finaing  a  better  circle  among 
the  officers  of  mv  regiment. 

"  By  degrees  ne  became  more  com- 
municative :  he  told  me,  in  fragments, 
the  history  of  his  marriage  and  se- 
paration. He  avowed  himself  with 
remorse,  to  be  the  guilty  penBoa. 
He  told  me  further,  how'  he  hac^ 
broken  with  his  friends,  gone  abroad 
for  a  time,  returned,  and  had  now 
lived  on  for  some  months  at  E-*-— 
without  a  plan  or  object.  An  unfor- 
tunate attachment  still  fettered  him, 
though  the  connection  had  long  be- 
come wearisome  to  him.    The  subject 


of  it  was  a  member  of  the  coq»  d$ 
ballet  of  the  theatre. 

**  Accident  led  to  further  disclorares 
on  liis  part  Among  other  acqnaint. 
ances  which  I  and  my  comrade  had 
formed,  was  that  of  the  family  of 
Baron  Eettler  von  Blumenrode^  at 
whose  house  a  voun^  lady  was  oo  a 
visit — Madame  Siegfold.  She  was 
too  attractive  and  beautiful  not  to 
form  the  frequent  subject  of  our  con- 
versations. At  one  of  these  Preussacb 
was  present,  and  the  extreme  attentioQ 
with  which  he  listened  could  not  es- 
cape my  observation.  The  next  time 
we  were  alone,  he  began  the  most 
particular  inquiries  as  to  Madame 
Siegfeld.  I  told  him  all  I  knew,  and 
when  I  had  exhausted  the  subject,  he 
sat  for  a  little,  brooding  and  thought- 
ful, and  then  broke  silence  in  earnest 
To  my  astonishment  I  now  learned 
that  AJbertine  von  Siegfeld  was  his 
separated  wife*  He  spcS^e  of  her  with 
such  afibction,  with  such  animation, 
that  he  affected  roe  in  turn.  He  con- 
fessed that,  since  the  sepacatiouv  he 
had  lived  in  a  state  of  moral  degrada- 
tion at  which  he  diuddered.  He  felt 
that  his  only  chance  of  reformation 
depended  on  a  re-union  with  bis  wife. 
He  implored  me  to  act  as  mediator 
between  them ;  to  be  the  bearer  of  his 
repentant  prayer  to  his  wife.  I  shnmk 
back  :  I  was  terrified  at  the  task  ;  I 
represented  to  him  the  ohimerioal,  the 
hopdesB  nature  of  the  attempt.  This 
time  he  desisted.  But  the  attempt 
was  often  renewed.  Weary  of  the 
subject,  I  began  to  avoid  Pienasaol^ 
But  I  did  not  avoid  Bhimenrode  ;  and, 
strangely  enough,  I  began  to  think 
that  Albertine  eyed  me  with  particnlar 
attention.  I  was  not  vain  enough  to 
ascribe  her  notice  to  any  penonai  at^ 
tractk)n8;  but  the  suspicion  flashed 
across  my  mind  that  Hermann  hadt 
without  my  interference,  found  the 
means  of  opening  a  written  communii* 
cation  with  his  wife,  and  had  alluded 
to  me  as  one  to  whom  he  had  confided 
his  secret  I  learned  afterwards  that 
my  conjecture  was  correct. 

*«  To  be  brief;  disclosures  took  pkos 
between  Albertine  and  mysell  Al* 
bertine  told  me  one  evening  on  wfaick 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  accompanjppf 
her  in  an  evening  walk,  that  she  knew 
I  was  acquamt^  with  her  eituatioQ ; 
that  she  knew  the  commission  with 
which  I  had  been  charged  by  Her- 
mann; that  she  behoved  me  to  be  a 
man  of  honour,  and  as  such  would  con- 
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fide  in  me  ;  but  that  to  Hermann  she 
had  but  one  answer  to  make — ^that  she 
never  would  accede  to  his  wish  for  a 
re-union.  She  had  fbrdyen  hhn  ;  but 
the  will  of  her  fether,  wbich  she  never 
wonid  oppose,  rendered  all  thoughts 
of  re.umon  hopeless,  even  if  her  own 
feelings  could  have  led  her  to  such  a 
step.  I  vowed  that  I  would  never 
lend  countenance  to  any  plan  on  the 
part  of  Hermann  which  did  not  meet 
with  her  approbation. 

«So  ended  my  first  conversation 
with  Albertine.  I  communicated  every 
thing  to  Hermann.  He  was  silent 
The  matter  appeared  to  rest  To  my 
surprise  and  terror,  however,  I  dis- 
covered not  only  that  he  continued  his 
correspondence  with  Blumenrode,  but 
received  answers  from  thence.  I  re- 
proached him  ;  he  embraced  me,  and 
exclaimed  in  an  agitated  tone, — *  O 
Max  !  interfere  not  with  my  plans.  I 
count  upon  you.  Albertine  trusts  to  me 
— and  yourself!  All  will  soon  be 
dear  to  you.* 

**My  astonishment  was  indescri. 
bable.  I  still  doubted  ;  I  thought 
Hermann  must  be  deceiving^  me  or 
himself.  Yet  it  was  as  he  said.  Al- 
bertine had  consented,  not  indeed  to  a 
re.umon,  but  to  give  him  a  meeting. 
Hermann,  it  appears,  had  assailed  ner 
in  her  tenderest  part — her  afiection 
for  her  child.  He  had  threatened  that 
be  and  his  family  could  and  would 
reclaim  the  child  by  law,  if  she  refused 
him  the  interview  he  asked.  How 
Albertine,  with  her  clear  intellect, 
could  allow  herself  to  be  terrified  with 
this  bittgbear  of  a  legal  reclamation 
of  the  child,  I  know  not ;  but  so  it  was. 
She  consented  to  Hermann's  plan. 
That  plan  was  as  follows  : — 

«•  The  ffentry  of  the  neighbourhood 
held  weekl;^  assemblies  in  Hilgenberg, 
aad  Albertrae  generally  accompanied 
the  Kettler  famOy  thither.  The  par- 
ties  were  numerous— gentlemen  and 
ladies  of  all  ages ;  excursions  — 
amusements  of  all  kinds — affiirded  op- 
portunities for  any  one  who  chose  to 
separate  fh>m  the  rest  to  do  so  without 
bem^  observed. 

**It  was  arranged  that  Albertine 
should  be  summoned  from  her  part? 
by  a  pretended  message  from  a  friencl, 
to  whom  we  gave  the  name  of  Madame 
Seehaosen,  and  conducted  to  an  ap- 
pointed spot  where  1  should  be  in 
waiting.  The  place  fixed  was  the  re. 
sidence  of  a  respectable  woman  in 
Hilgenberg. 
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•*  From  this  house  I  was  to  conduct 
Albertine  to  a  lonely  ruin  on  the 
top  of  a  neighbouring  eminence  ;  a 
spot  which  Hermann  had  discovered 
in  the  course  of  his  rambles,  and  where 
he  himself  was  to  be  in  waiting. 

••I  could  not  disguise  from  myself 
the  questionable,  even  the  dangferous 
nature  of  this  scheme.  I  would  wil. 
lin&fly  have  frustrated  it ;  but  now 
Albertine  seemed  anxious  for  the  inter- 
view. She  was  determined  to  bring 
the  question  as  to  the  child  to  a  point 
I  was  obliged  at  last  to  reconcile  myself 
to  the  plan.  Hermann  himself  could 
not  enter  Hilgenberg,  where  he  was 
known  ;  Albertine  could  not  venture 
to  be  seen  in  his  company.  To  see 
him  at  Blumenrode  was  impossible  ; 
while  her  being  seen  in  my  companv, 
either  in  Hilgenberg  or  the  neigh- 
bourhood,  would  excite  no  remark. 
In  short,  the  plan,  hatardous  as  it  might 
be,  was  the  only  one  which  appeared 
practicable. 

•♦  The  10th  of  August  was  fixed  for 
its  execution.  That  day,  however, 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  pre- 
vented. It  was  delayed  for  another 
week. 

**  I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  during 
this  interval  the  thought  more  than 
once  crossed  my  mind  that  Hermann 
had  designs  which  he  did  not  commu- 
nicate to  me  or  to  Albertine.  J  hinted 
this  to  her  in  writing.  I  received  no 
written  answer  ;  but  I  learned  in  haste 
from  Albertine  verbally,  that  on  the 
17th  she  would  be  at  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous. 

**  Hermann  and  I  were  at  our  posts. 
But  Albertine — I  thanked  Heaven  for 
it  hi  secret — Albertine  came  not  The 
illness  of  one  of  the  family  detained  her. 

«' Hermann  was  not  daunted.  On 
the  24th,  he  was  positive  that  Alber- 
tme  would  make  her  appearance. 

<•  That  ill-dtnened  aay  approached  ; 
the  most  eventful^  the  most  painful  of 
my  life.  Early  m  the  morning — ^it 
was  a  Saturday — ^I  rode  towards  Hil- 
^nber^.  As  I  cast  my  eyes  upwards 
m  passmg,  I  saw  the  concerted  signal 
that  Hermann  was  in  the  ruin.  I 
hurried  towards  the  assembly-room  at 
Hilgenbei^^. 

**l  looked  at  the  visiting  list  I 
prayed  that  the  KettlmiB  might  be 
again  detained.  They  were :  but 
Albertine  came— she  had  accompanied 
the  ^mily  of  Langsitz. 

'•There  now  remained  no  choice. 
The  billet  was  despatched.    After  an 
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hour  of  anxious  expectation  on  my  part, 
Albertine  came. 

<•  The  calm  dignity,  the  composnre 
with  which  this  extraordinary  woman 
proceeded  on  her  trying  mission — 
while  I,  a  man,  felt  my  heart  beat 
with  an  indefinable  feeling  of  terror — 
overpowered  me  with  surprise,  and  at 
last  with  shame.  Time  was  valuable ; 
without  delay  we  hurried  through  the 
garden,  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
woods,  within  whose  deep  shadows  we 
were  soon  involved.  From  thence 
the  path  ascends,  first  gradually,  then 
more  steeply  towards  the  ruin.  Al- 
hertine  was  in  her  assembly  dress ; 
she  slid  frequently  with  her  thin 
smooth  shoes ;  it  was  only  by  exerting 
all  my  strength  that  I  was  able  to 
support  and  assist  her  in  her  ascent. 
Her  heroic  perseverance,  however, 
overcame  every  difficulty. 

<«  At  the  distance  of  a  few  steps  from 
the  ruin  we  were  met  by  Hermann* 
Albertine's  heart  beat  audibly.  There 
he  stood  before  her-^the  bsoken-down, 
degraded  man,  before  the  woman 
blooming  in  the  lustre  of  almost 
maiden  beauty.  What  a  meeting  ! 
What  feelings  must  have  been  awsuc- 
ened  ia  the  pure  and  noble  heart  of 
Albertine  I  Willingly  could  i  conceal 
the  degrading  iacU-but  it  ihust  be 
gpoken.  Hermann  appeared  in  a 
state  of  unnatural  excitation  ;  he  had 
brought  wine  with  him  to  the  ruin — 
for  what  purpose  I  know  not— and  it 
soon  became  plain  to  me  that  he  had 
indulged  in  it  to  excess, 

«*  Even  Albertine,  who  had  not  at 
first  observed  it,  cookl  not  lon^  be 
insensible  to  Hermann's  condition. 
His  whole  behaviour  had  in  it  some* 
thing  wild,  savage,  and  revolting.  I 
sew  by  her  looks  that  she  repented 
the  step  which  she  had  taken ;  but  the 
deed  was  done.  I  exerted  myself  ac 
cordin^ly  to  brinff  the  eonversation  to 
the  pomt,  in  the  hope  XhfX  the  painfcd 
interview  might  the  sooner  terminate. 
Directing  the  old  nan,  who  had  been 
Hermann's  guide,  to  accompany  us, 
we  entered  the  ruin:  {he  could  not 
understand  our  ooaversation,  which 
was  carried  on  in  Frenoh. 

"What  shalllsay ofthiseoQveitti- 
tion?  Its  GOBstin^  ever-repeaited 
theme  was,  on  the  one  hand,  Her- 
mann's eotreaties  for  a  reconc'diatkm 
and  a  re-unioo,  on  which  he  feh  that 
his  whole  chance  of  amendment  de- 
pended ;  on  the  other»  Albertine's  m- 
fle¥pi)le  resoliitioB  not  to  violate  tiie 
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injunction  of  her  &ther.  Both  parties 
became  warm -*  reproachfiil  exprca 
sions  were  uttered  by  Hermann.  There 
was  a  pause— the  day  had  become  ho^ 
Hermann  directed  tbegoide  to  tinpadt 
the  refr^hments.  We  men  aralied 
ourselves  to  them  vigorossly.  Albes;. 
tine,  at  my  request,  ate  a  few  monelB 
to  repair  her  strength.  Hermami,  m 
spate  of  my  remonstrances,  indulged 
in  long  draughts  of  strong  and  fiexj 
wine  ;  his  entreaties,  addr^sed  to  hii 
wife,  became  more  lurgent,  and  at  last 
assumed  the  tone  of  threats,  directed 
both  against  her  wad  her  chiM.  Ai- 
bertine  rose— she  saw  it  was  time  to 
depart — I  watched  her  every  look. 

<•  Hermann  perceived  it,  and,  with 
a  demoniac  look  and  wildly  roffii^ 
eye,  exclaimed,-**  Ay,  you  are  a 
kague — I  see  through  you.' 

«« Alb^tine  cast  on  him  a  look  of 
lity  and  oootempt.  *  Herr  von  Nor- 
iechr'  she  said,  <  I  go.' 

**  <  So,  you  go !'  cried  Hermam  in 
a  fearful  tone.  He  held  a  large  twok. 
edged  knife  in  his  band.  '  You  go ! — 
jTo  then— ^fcnrsake  me^ — cast  me  bai^ 
mto  a  life  which  to  me  is  heU.  life  ! 
— no  ;  it  is  death  itself.  Go — but  first 
see  me  die  I*  And  he  made  a  moCian 
with  the  knife  as  if  to  stab  himself. 

««  What  happened  afterwards  1  I  tiy 
in  vain  to  realize  to  myself  the  order 
of  events  in  the  next  moment.  I  know 
only  that  the  words  thoughtlessly  es- 
caped me. 

M  <  Hermann,  are  you  not  ashamed 
to  play  off  this  mummery  before  yov 
noble  wife  V 

M  This  reproach  seemed  to  have  in- 
'flamed  him  to  Qsadness. 

« «  Wretch !'  he  exclaimed,  <do  I  not 
know  how  to  die  !* 

*(  Scarcely  had  he  uttered  these 
words  when  he  lay  at  mv  feet  in  his 
blood,  the  handle  of  the  Kmfe  convul- 
sively clasped  in  his  hand,  the  blade 
nhmged  into  his  heart.  Albortine  hty 
beside  him«  herself  bleeding  and  in- 
sensiblie. 

•«  Scaredy  knowing  what  I  did,  I 
raised  her.  Her  riff ht  hand  bled,  hi 
the  moment  of  the  death-bkiw  she  had 
seiaed  hold  of  the  knife  to  stay  hk 
hand — bntin  vain. 

»7%e  guide  ihew  the  knife  from 
Hermann's  breast-4t  was  too  kte. 
A  single  slkfat  OKyvement  of  the  head, 
a  faiot  ratmg  in  the  throat,  and  Her- 
mann  was  no  more. 

"Albotins^  the  weak  and  tender 
woman   was  the  first  ^o   evinced 
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ptompdtude  and  coolfless  in  these  try. 
ing  circamstances.  The  deceased  was 
the  object  of  her  solicitude.  The  body, 
ehe  saidy  could  not  be  allowed  to  re« 
main  there.  Her  husband,  the  h.tim 
of  her  children,  must  not  be  left  expos, 
ed  and  unburied-^at  all  hazards,  she 
was  iQBolved  that  his  remains  should 
find  a  grave  in  Christian  earth. 

M  The  guide  suggested  the  scheme 
of  carrying  the  body  down  from  the 
ruin  and  placing  it  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  chapel  beneath,  where  it 
was  certain  in  a  short  time  to  be  dis- 
'  covered,  and  would  be  taken  for  the 
body  of  some  one  who  had  been  rob- 
bed and  murdered  on  the  mountain ; 
in  which  case  it  wooid  obtain  inter. 
ment  in  consecrated  ground^  which 
would  be  denied  to  it  if  known  to  be 
the  remains  of  a  suicide.  We  thought 
the  plan  feaable.  With  the  assistance 
of  the  guide  I  Btfipped  the  bo^  of 
its  unper  ijfannents,  purse^  watch,  and 
portfuio.  The  cbthes  we  concealed 
m  a  pit  behind  the  ruin,  covering 
them  carefully  with  stones.  Thewatc^ 
the  purse,  the  marriage-ring,  and  the 
poittolio,  Albertine,  at  my  request,  took 
mto  her  posMsion.  The  seaUring  we 
were  obhgea  to  leave  on  the  right  Imhd ; 
it  could  not  be  drawn  off  without  mu- 
tiiation.  .  We  icfre  to  pieces  the  silk 
cravat  which  Hermann  wore,  and 
bound  it  tightly  round  the  body  to 
staunch  the  torrent  of  blood  which  still 
flowed  from  the  wound,  and  by  which 
my  dothes  were  already  sullied— then 
raiamg  the  body  in  our  arms,  we 
carried  it  £rom  the  ruin  and  depo- 
sited it  on  the  greensward  before  the 
chapel. 

**  It  was  now  AiU  time  to  make  the 
best  of  our  way  to  Hilgenberg.  The 
guide  undertook  to  conduct  ^bertine 
to  some  surgeon  who  would  dress  her 
wound.  I  sunported  her  in  her  de- 
scent Bitterly  did  she  now  express 
her  regret  that  she  had  violated  her 
promise  to  her  father,  under  the 
tenor  ci  being  separated  firom  her 
ehfld;  perhaps-  .though  she  did  not 
confess  it— under  ih%  influence  of  okl 
attachment  to  her  husband.  *But 
nevoid  never!*  she  exclaimed,  'shall 
he  have  the  misery  of  knowing  that  I 
have  violated  1^  ii^unictk)n8 ;  we  idea 
of  such  disobedience  on  the  part  of  a 
beloved  dau^ter  would  b^  his  death. 
Come  what  will— nay,  thrnigh  I  should 
be  myself  suspected  of  being  a  mur- 
4eroBB  thoqgb  the  a«m  of  the  law 
should  be  extended  to  persecute 


I  will  be  silent ;  silent  to  the  seaflfold — 
to  the  grave !' 

**  I  exerted  all  my  ek)quence  to  dissi- 
pate this  unhappy  idea  by  which  Al- 
bertine was  haunted^  but  without  sue 
cess.  In  a  tone  which  cut  me  to  the 
heart,  she  repeated,  that  her  last 
prayer  to  me  wa»-4hat,  as  long  as  iier 
fether  lived,  I  would  reveal  to  no  one 
that  she  had  seen  Hermann.  I  pro- 
mised scdemnly  what  she  required. 
'The  guide,  touched  b^  her  grie^  pro- 
mised, with  tears  in  his  eye%  to  do  the 
same. 

«^Akeady  we  were  bmnning  to 
emerge  £rom  the  wood.  Mv  ck)the8, 
I  knew,  were  spotted  with  blood ;  but 
on  Albertine's  dress  there  were  only  a 
few  specks,  which  might  easily  be  sc- 
counted  for  by  the  wound  in  her  hcmd. 
At  this  moment  she  discovered  that 
she  had  dropped  her  glove.  We  saw 
how  important  it  ¥ras  to  recover  it ;  I 
oflfered  to  re-ascend  for  that  pmpose, 
thinkiiH^  I  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
overtaking  her.  My  search  was  long 
and  vain:  the  gk>ve  was  not  to  be 
found.  When  1  again  reached  the 
road,  Albertine  was  gone.  She  had 
proceeded  on  her  way,  accompanied 
by  her  guide.  I  reached  my  quarters 
about  dusk ;  and  I  saw  her  no  more 
till  I  met  her  here.  Thank  Qod !  my 
coming  was  not  too  late  V 

''Thanks  to  God,  indeed!"  said 
the  worthy  president  **I  believe 
your  story:  it  bears  on  its  face  the 
stamp  of  truth.  But  the  forms  of  law 
must  be  complied  with.  The  evidence 
of  the  woodman  will  be  necessary  to 
confirm  your  statement.  Where  is  he  V 

«« I  have  kept  my  eye  upon  ham," 
said  Nordech.  ''  His  name  is  Florian 
Erauss ;  and  he  inhabits  a  small  cot- 
tage in  the  village  of  Zellenbach."- 

"He  shall  be  summoned.  One 
other  circumstance  I  should  wish  ex^ 
plained.  The  purse  of  the  deceased 
was  dropped  into  the  poor's^^hest  of 
the  chapel,  with  this  scrap  of  writing. 
How  does  that  cohere  with  yoar  |^an 
of  representing  the  deceased  as  having 
been  robbed  ?'' 

Nordech  looked  at  the  paper  with 
surprise.  «*I  cannot  explain  it«"  he 
replied;  «' except  that  Albertine, 
solely  oocupied  with  her  own  scheme 
of  procuring  Christian  btirial  fioar  her 
husband,  may  have  forgotten  our  ar- 
rangement, imd  dropped  the  purse 
into  the  box  while  she  remaiDed  in 
the  chapel,  during  the  time  we  re* 
moved  the  body." 
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The  old  man  made  his  appearance, 
and  his  testimony  completely  corro. 
borated  the  story  of  Noidech. 

One  doubt  may  still  remain  to  be 
cleared  up.  How  came  it  that  Nor- 
dech  bad  been  so  lon^  separated  from 
tbe  chief  actor  in  this  extraordinaiy 
event  ? — how  came  it  that  the  news  of 
her  dani^r  only  reached  him  in  the 
most  critical  moment  ? 

Thus  it  was : — His  regfiment,  within 
a  few  weeks  after  the  eventful  24th  of 
August,  was  ordered  into  another  qoar^ 
ter,  and  afterwards  reduced.  Nor- 
dech  resumed  his  original  profession, 
that  of  a  mining  engineer,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  much,  that  he 
was  selected  to  accompany  a  mining 
expedition  which  the  Government  sent 
out  to  Brazil.  Pleased  with  the  pros- 
pects which  the  New  World  afl^rded, 
he  determined  to  settle  there  entirely. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  he  resolved 
to  visit  his  native  country  once  more, 
finally  to  arrange  his  affairs  before 
leaving  it  for  ever. 

His  business  concluded,  he  resolved 
to  pay  a  parting  visit  to  the  scenes 
where  he  bad  fought  in  defence  of  his 
countiy.  His  way  led  him  through 
that  district  where  he  had  been  the  m- 
voluntary  witness  of  such  eventful  oc- 
currences. 

Tbe  newspapers  of  the  department 
annoimced  the  opening  of  the  assizes  in 
Hainburg ;  one  case  was  mentioned  as 
likely  to  attract  peculiar  attention :  the 
initials  only  of  the  parties  were  (riven, 
but  to  him  they  were  enough.  There 
was  no  doubt :  tbe  accused  was  Alber- 
tine!  Thus  fearfully  had  her  dark 
presentiment  been  fulfilled. 

He  hurried  to  Bhimenrode:  there 
ho  would  hear  all ;  he  learned  all  that 
the  family  had  to  tell :  it  was  enough 
to  convince  him  of  tbe  pressing  nature 
of  the  danger.  Albertine's  sentence 
was  expected  to  be  pronounced  that 
day,  and  the  worst  fears  were  enter, 
tamed  as  to  the  result. 
I  <*And  her  parents,"  he  inquired, 
*«  Do  they  know  of  this  ?  Are  they 
here  •" 

*•  The  cokmel  is  dead,"  was  the 
reply,  *'  he  never  learned  the  danger 
in  which  Albertine  stood.  The  un- 
fjrtunate  mother,  with  admirable  pru- 
dence, contrived  to  make  him  beheve 
to  the  last  that  Albertine  was  merelv 
involved  in  a  troublesome  process  with 
Ferdinand  von  Preussacb  as  to  her 
settlements.  Her  mother  has  not  yet 
dared,  however,  to  break  the  tidings 


to  her,  fearing  that  tbe  shock  might  be 
too  much  for  her,  when  coopled  wifii 
her  own  misfortunes." 

<*  In  the  name  of  Heaven !"  ex. 
claimed  Nordech, «'  Alberlme  has  not 
yet  heard  of  her  fother's  death!  Sbe 
must  hear  of  it,  and  that  mstantlj.'' 

The  gronnd  seemed  to  bom  beneith 
his  feet :  he  was  deaf  to  every  questioD 
which  was  adced.  ^  To  Haioborg!" 
he  exclaimed — <«  to  Hainburg !  Ereiy 
instant  is  precious." 

In  a  moment  his  horse  was  redlr, 
and  in  full  gallop  for  Hainburg.  He 
was  told  the  court  was  still  dttiog.  He 
made  his  way  through  the  tbrooged 
passages  with  difficulty ;  he  saw  the 
jury  retiring ;  his  eyes  lighted  upontiie 
pisoner.  The  rest  the  reader  already 
knows. 


Ha|^)ening  to  be  in  Marseilles  io 
1820, 1  met,  in  the  saloon  of  tbe  ino, 
the  young  nurse  of  a  pretty  little  giri 
of  seven  years  old,  to  whom  tbe  atteod- 
ant  gave  the  name  of  CoDstanee. 
Seeing  she  was  a  German,  I  entered 
into  conversation  with  her,  and  leaned 
that  the  sweet  was  w^fsoig^J^^ 
parents,  who  were  just  expeotw— 
and  that  the  family  were  about  to  aail 
from  thence  for  the  Brasdls. 

1  asked  their  names,  and  was  told 
Nordech.  "  Now  that  tbe  lady»8  mo- 
tber  is  dead,"  continued  tbe  none, 
**  they  have  nothing  to  bind  them  any 
longer  to  this  coontiy."  ■ 

Noidech  !  The  name  sounded  to 
me  as  familiar.     I  inquired  further. 


I  learned  that  Constance  was 


tbe 


stepdaughter  of    Nordech— that  bc^ 
name  was  Fraulein  von  Preoisacn. 

I  saw  it  all.  The  lovely  chM  was 
Albertine's  daughter— the  dau^^» 
the  unfortunate  Hermann  ^[^"f 
each— the  dead  man  of  St.  Anne^ 
Chapel.  ^ 

A  servant  entered  to  annoonce  w 
the  family  were  come,  and  werewawp 
ing  in  the  carriage.  Tbe  nm*  dfe»« 
the  child,  and  hurried  down  wiib  w^ 
I  advanced  to  tbe  window,  rij^ 
and  ffentleman  sat  in  the  cairag^ 
Thefady  looked  q);  it  P^.  ^^Z 
opportunity  of  perusing  «g*°  Z^ 
well  known  and  still  beauhftl  f^t«w 
which  couW  never  be foigotten.  w** 
Albertme.  ^„tnthe 

The  carriage  drove  onwards  w 
pier;  and  the  ocean  soon  lay  bctw^ 
her  and  that  land  wbeiesbeliifl  ^ 
coontered  so  many  sofrows. 
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FROM  MY  life:  POETRY  AJXD  TRUTH. 


Book  IV. 


f  Much  inconveiiieDce  as  the  intni- 

sioD  of  the  French  had  caused  us,  yet 
we  had  grown  so  accustomed  to  it 
tbaX  we  could  not  but  miss  it,  nor  we 
children  fail  to  feel  as  if  the  nurse 
p  were  dead.  Moreover,  it  was  not  ap. 
p  IKunted  that  we  should  return  to  en- 
I  tire  domestic  unity.  New  lodgers 
p  were  already  agreed  on;  and  afier 
aame  Bweefmg  and  scounnff ,  plaxung 
and  waxing,  painting  and  white, 
washing,  the  house  was  completely 
arranged  a^ain.  The  Chancery  di- 
rector ^  Moriz,  with  his  family,  very 
worthy  friends  of  ipy  parents,  came 
into  occupation.  He  was  not  a  native 
of  Frankfort,  but  an  able  lawyer  and 
man  of  business,  and  conducted  the 
legal  a&irs  of  many  smaller  princee^ 
counts,  and  noblemen.  I  had  never 
seen  him  otherwise  than  cheerful, 
obliginff,  and  diluent  at  his  law.pa^ 
pers.  Uis  wife  and  childrcp,  gentle, 
quiet,  and  kmd,  certainly  did  not  in- 
crease the  socaety  in  our  bouse,  for 
tiiey  stayed  by  themselves ;  but  a  still- 
ness, a  peace  had  returned,  which  for 
a  long  time  we  had  not  eigoyed.  I 
now  occupied  once  mo^  my  garret- 
room,  in  which  the  firhosts  (^  tbe  many 
pictures  sometimes  havered  before  me, 
which  I  tried  to  frighten  away  by  work 
andstn^y. 

The  counsellor  of  legation  Mcxisff 
a  brother  of  the  Ch^cery  director, 
came  frequently  from  henceforth  to 
our  house.  He  was  even  more  a  man 
of  the  world,  of  striking  appearance, 
and  with  suitably  pleasing  manners. 
He,  too,  managed  the  afl^rs  of  differ* 
ent  persons  of  rank;  and  on  occa- 
sions of  meetings  of  creditors  and 
imperial  commissioners,  came  often 
into  contact  with  my  father.  Both 
hung  much  together,  took  commonly 
the  part  of  the  creditors;  but  found, 
to  tneir  vexation,  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  agents  in  such  mat- 
ters are  usually  gained  (over  to  the 
debtors.  The  Counsellor  of  Legation 
willingly  imparted  his  acquirem^snts, 
was  fond  of  mathematics ;  and  because 


these  had  no  place  in  his  present  ^u>de 
of  life,  he  procured  himself  a  pleasure 
by  helping  me  on  in  this  study.  Thus 
I  was  enabled  to  draw  my  architectu- 
ral designs  more  accurately  than  be- 
fore, and  to  profit  more  by  tbe  instruc- 
tion of  a  drawing-master  who  also  gave 
us  daily  an  hour's  lesson. 

This  good  old  man  was  certainly 
but  half  an  artist  We  had  to  make 
strokes  and  put  them  tqgether,  from 
which  eyes  and  noses,  lips  and  ears, 
and  finally,  entire  hcea  and  heads^ 
were  to  arise.  But  in  this  process 
there  was  no  thought  of  the  forms  in 
nature  or  in  art  We  were  long  tor- 
mented with  this  quid  pro  quo  of  the 
humian  structure ;  and  it  was  believed 
at  last  that  we  had  made  great  pro- 
ffresB,  when  the  so-called  fiissions  of 
Le  Bran  were  given  us  to  topj.  But 
neither  did  these  caricatures  improve 
us.  Then  we  wavered  away  into 
landscapes,  foliage,  and  every  thing 
that  is  {ffactised,  without  consistency 
or  method,  in  common  teaching.  At 
last  we  got  into  accurate  imitation  and 
neatness  of  strokes^  and  troubled  our- 
selves no  further  about  the  merit  or  the 
taste  of  tbe  originaL 

In  this  attempt  my  father  led  the 
way,  that  he  might  show  it  to  us.  He 
had  never  drawn ;  but  now,  as  his  child- 
ren pursued  this  art,  he  would  ootls^ 
behind,  but  even  in  his  old  age  would 
give  them  an  examine  ^w  they 
ought  to  proceed.  He  copied,  there- 
fore, some  heads  of  Piazzetta,  after 
his  well-known  plates  in  small  octavo, 
and  executed  them  with  English 
black-lead  on  the  finest  Dutch  paper. 
In  these  he  not  only  preserved  the 
greatest  neatness  of  outline,  but  even 
imitated  most  accurately  the  hatchii^ 
of  the  copperplate,  with  a  light  hand, 
only  too  slightly^  as,  from  wishing  to 
avoid  hardness,  ne  gave  no  gradation 
to  his  drawing.  Yet  they  were  all  of 
them  soft  and  accurate.  His  perse- 
vering unwearied  labour  proceeded  so 
far,  that  he  drew  the  whole  of  that 
large  collection,  number  by  number; 
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while  we  children  jamped  from  one 
head  to  another,  and  selected  only 
thoee  which  pleased  us. 

About  thid  time,  also,  the  prqleet 
which  had  been  long  under  consider- 
ation for  teaching  us  music,  was  exe- 
cuted  ;  and  assuredly  the  last  decisiye 
impulse  to  it  deserves  some  notice. 
That  we  were  to  learn  the  harneichord 
was  determined ;  but  there  had  always 
been  a  dispute  as  to  the  choice  of  a 
master.  At  last  I  went  once  by  acci- 
dent into  the  room  of  one  of  my  com- 
panions who  was  taking  a  harpsichord 
lesson,  and  I  found  the  teacher  a  most 
delightful  man.  For  every  fin^r  of  the 
light  and  left  hand  he  had  a  nick- 
name, by  which  he  pointed  it  out  most 
amusingly  when  it  was  to  be  used. 
The  black  and  white  keys  were  also 
figuratively  named,  and  even  the  tones 
appeared  under  metaphorical  titles. 
Such  a  various  company  worked  most 
merrily  together.  Fingering  and  time 
appeared  to  be  quite  easy  and  obvious ; 
and,  while  the  scholar  was  animated 
into  the  pleasajitest  temper,  every 
thing  else  succeeded  admirably. 

Scarcely  had  I  reached  home  before 
I  entreated  my  parents  to  be  in  earnest 
at  last,  to  give  us  this  incom^rable 
man  for  master  on  the  harpsichord. 
They  stOl  delayed  a  little,  and  made 
■ome  inquiries,  and  heard  nothing  bad 
of  the  master,  but  also  nothing  parti- 
cularly good.  Meanwhile,  I  Sad  re- 
peated to  my  sister  aU  the  funny 
names :  we  could  hardly  wait  for  the 
lesson,  and  succeeded  in  securing  that 
the  man  should  be  employed. 

The  reading  the  notes  began  first ; 
and  as  no  jokes  were  introduced  in 
this,  we  comforted  ourselves  with  the 
hope  that  when  we  should  reach  the 
instrument,  and  have  to  deal  with  the 
fingers,  the  hidden  merriment  would 
come  to  light  But  neither  the  keys 
nor  the  fingering  seemed  to  ^ve  occa- 
sion for  any  comparisons.  The  blaek 
and  white  kejrs  remained  as  dry  as  the 
notes  themselves,  with  their  strokes 
upon  and  between  the  five  lines,  and 
there  was  not  a  syllable  said  either  of 
ihumbkifu  or  potntling^  or  gold-finger. 
The  man's  face  changed  as  little  hi 
his  dry  teaching  as  it  had  before 
changed  in  his  dry  jesting.  My  sister 
reproached  me  most  bitterly  for  having 
deceived  her,  and  believed  that  it  had 
really  been  a  mere  invention  of  mine. 
But  I  was  myself  confounded  and 
learned  little,  although  the  man  went 


at  once  regularly  to  work ;  fipr  I  w» 
always  expecting  that  the  former  joka 
would  be  repeated^  and  conaoledmj 
sister  with  hopes  from  day  to  day.  fiat 
still  the  jokes  came  not,  and  I  sboold 
never  have  been  able  to  solve  this  lid- 
die,  if  another  accident  had  not  expiaio- 
ed  it  to  me. 

One  of  my  companions  came  in,  and 
aU  the  pipes  of  the  comic  jetd'e&u 
opened  at  once.  Then,  like  the  queer- 
est  httle  man,  re-appeared  at  ooce  the 
thumbkins  and  pointlings,  the  crewlen 
and  hawlers,  as  he  used  to  call  the 
fingers ;  the  fa-lets  and  ga-lets,  In 
names  for  the  notes/ and  ^,  and  fee. 
lets  and  gee-lets,  for  fi*  and  gij.  Mr 
young  imnd  couk)  not  ceaselaagiiiif, 
and  rejoiced  that  so  much  could  be 
learned  so  pleasantly.  He  vowed  tint 
he  would  leave  his  parenta  no  rest  tffl 
they  had  given  him  so  admirable  a 
man  for  master. 

Thus  the  way  to  two  arts  was  early 
enough  opened  to  me,  according  to  the 
principles  of  a  modem  theory  o[  edfl- 
cation.  by  mere  hap-haiard,  withait 
anv  belief  that  natural  talent  codd 
help  me  any  fiirtber  forward.  MyAtber 
maintained!  that  evenr  one  mart  lean 
to  draw ;  and  therefore  held  in  parti- 
cular honour  the  Emperor  Manmifian, 
who  had  made  this  an  eiprcsB  com. 
mand.  He  also  held  me  more  stet^ 
to  it  than  to  music,  which,  on  tw 
contrary,  he  recommended  eepecaDy 
to  my  sist^',  and  even  oot  of  Iw 
lesson-hours  kept  her  a  good  part  a 
the  day  fixed  to  the  harnichord. 

Bat  the  more  I  was  in  this  waf  «• 
cited  to  press  on,  the  more  I  waned 
to  press  myself,  and  employed  em 
my  play-hours  in  all  manner  oi  ^^ 
strangest  occupations.  FVom  my  ear- 
liest days  I  had  felt  a  fove  oi  inqmiy 
into  natural  things.  It  is  often  thougoi 
to  show  a  tendency  to  c^^'j^y*/ 
children,  after  playing  long  with  o&. 
jects,  and  handling  them  this  way  aw 
that,  at  last  break,  tear,  and  devour 
them.  But  this  may  also  be  a  mam- 
festation  of  curiosity— of  the  desire  w 


find  out  how  such  things  hang 


gether,  and  what  is  their  int«^ 
aspect.  I  remember  that,  when  1  ww 
a  chUd,  I  pulled  flowers  to  pieces, » 
see  how  the  pistils  were  fixed  into  u^ 
calix.  I  even  stripped  birds,  to  o^ 
serve  the  insertion  of  the  featbei^  ^^ 
the  wings.  And.  in  feet  cbil^ 
ought  not  to  be  ill  thought  \^^^ 
as  even  naturalists  believe  they  ga' 
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knowledge  oflenerby  separatioa  and 
division,  rather  than  by  union  and  com- 
bination— rather  by  killing  than  by 
making  alive. 

One  day  an  armed  loadstone,  very 
prettily  sewed  up  in  scariet  cloth,  be- 
came the  object  for  this  spirit  of  in- 
quiry.   For  the  secret  attraction  which 
it  exercised,  not  merely  on  the  iron  rod 
connected  with  it,  but  which,  more- 
over,  was  of  such  a  kind  that  it  in- 
creased, and  daily  became  capable  of 
bearing  a  greater  weight — ^this  mys- 
terious virtue  had   so  conquered  my 
admiration,  that  I  was  long  satisfied 
with    mere  amazement  at  its  effects. 
But  at  last  I  conjectured  that  I  should 
obtain    some    nearer  explanation  if  1 
removed  the  outward  covering.    This 
was  accomplished,  but  made  me  none 
the  wiser,  for  the  naked  iron  casin£[ 
taught  me  nothing  further ;  I  removed 
this  also,  and  held  in  my  hands  the 
mere  stone,  with  which  I  made  end- 
less    trials    on    filings   and   sewing- 
needles,  which,  however,    yielded  no 
further  advantage  to  my  boyish  brain 
but  that  of  a   varied  experience.    I 
could  not  put  together  the  mechanism 
a^ain  ;  the  parts  were  scattered ;  and 
I  lost  the  wondrous  phenomenon,  to- 
gether with  the  apparatus. 

I  was  not  more  fortunate  in  putting 
tojgether  an  electrical  machine.  A 
fhend  of  the  &mily,  whose  youth  had 
fallen  in  the  time  when  electricity 
employed  all  minds,  often  told  us 
how,  as  a  boy,  he  had  often  wished  to 
possess  such  a  machine — how  he  had 
sought  out  the  chief  requisites,  and, 
with  the  help  of  an  old  spinning-wheel 
and  some  medicine  bottles,  had  pro- 
duced tolerable  results.  As  he  gladly 
and  frequently  repeated  this  to  us, 
and  also  gave  us  some  general  infor- 
mation as  to  electricity,  we  cliildren 
thought  the  thing  very  plausible,  and 
long  tormented  ourselves  over  an  old 
spinning-wheel  and  some  medicine 
bottles,  without  being  able  to  produce 
even  the  smallest  result.  Nevertheless, 
we  kept  fast  our  faith,  and  were  much 
delighted  when  at  the  fair  time,  among 
oth^  rarities,  magical  and  juggling 
tricks,  an  olectricau  machine  also  per- 
formed itp  wonders,  which,  as  well  as 
the  magnetic  ones,  were  for  that  time 
ahready  much  multiplied. 

The  distrust  of  the  public  mode  of 
instruction  increased  from  day  to  day. 
People  looked  about  for  domestic 
tutors  ;  and,   because   single  families 


could  not  incur  the  expena^  several 
combined  in  order  to  secure  their  ob- 
ject But  the  children  seldom  agreed ; ' 
the  young  man  had  not  sufficient 
authority ;  and,  after  frequently  re- 
newed vexations,  the  parties  com- 
monly separated  in  bitterness.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  people  thought 
of  making  arrangements  which  might 
be  at  once  more  durable  and  more  ad- 
vantageous. 

The  thouffht  of  setting  up  board, 
ing-schools  bad  been  suggested  by 
the  necessity  felt  by  all  for  having  the 
French  language  taught  and  commu- 
nicated in  living  use.  My  fatJier  had 
brought  up  a  young  man  m  his  house 
who  had  become  his  footman,  valet, 
secretary,  and  in  fine,  successively  all 
in  all.  This  man,  whose  name  was 
Pfeil,  spoke  French  well,  and  under- 
stood  it  thoroughly.  After  he  mar- 
ried, and  his  patrons  had  to  think  of 
some  situation  in  life  for  him,  they 
fell  upon  the  project  of  making  him 
set  up  a  boarding-school,  which  ex- 
tended gradually  into  a  small  aca- 
demical institution,  in  which  ever? 
thing  needful,  and  at  last  even  Greek 
and  Latin,  were  taught  The  wide- 
spread connections  of  Frankfort 
brought  younff  Frenchmen  and  Eng- 
lishmen to  uiis  establishment,  who 
were  intrusted  to  it  that  they  might 
learn  Grerman,  and  also  be  cultivated 
in  other  ways.  Pfeil,  who  was  a 
man  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  of  the 
most  extraordinary  energy  and  activi^, 
governed  the  whole  very  laudably. 
As  he  never  A>uld  have  work  enough, 
and  was  obliged  to  have  music-masters 
for  his  pupils,  he  betook  himself  oc- 
casionally to  music,  and  practised  the 
harpsichord  with  such  zeal,  that,  hav. 
ing  never  before  touched  a  note,  he 
very  soon  played  readily  and  weU. 
He  seemed  to  have  adq>te^  my  father's 
maxim,  that  nothing  is  more  cheering 
and  exciting  to  younff  people,  than 
when,  being  ahready  of  mature  years, 
one  makes  one's  self  a^in  a  learner, 
and  at  an  age  when  it  is  hard  to  gain 
new  accomplishments,  yet  by  zeal  and 
perseverance  seeks  to  excel  those  who 
are  younger,  and  have  thus  more  na- 
tural faciBty. 

By  this  taste  for  playing  the  harp- 
sichord, Pfeil  bad  his  attention  turned 
to  the  instruments  themseves,  and, 
hoping  to  obtain  the  best,  ^ot  into 
correspondence  with  Friderici  of 
Gera,  whose  work  in   this  kind  was 
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celebrated  &r  and  wide.  He  took  a 
number  of  tbem  on  commiaAon,  *and 
BOW  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  dis- 
played  in  his  house,  not  some  single 
pianos  but  many,  and  hearing  him- 
self practise  on  all. 

This  man's  activity  excited  also 
in  our  house  a  great  deal  of  musical 
performance.  Except  as  to  some 
points  of  difi^nce,  my  father  re- 
mained in  lasting  friendship  with  him. 
We,  too,  had  a  great  piano  of  Pri- 
derici's  bought  for  us,  which  i,  prefer- 
ring my  harpsichord,  hardly  touched. 
It  was  the  means,  however,  of  increas- 
ing my  sister's  troubles,  as,  in  order  to 
do  due  h(Hiour  to  the  new  instrument, 
she  was  compelled  to  employ  some 
hours  more  daily  in  practising  on  it ; 
while  my  father  as  inspector,  and 
Pfeil  as  example  apd  animating  friend, 
stood  alternately  beside  her. 

An  odd  fancy  of  my  Other's  gave 
much  discomfort  to  us  children.  It 
was  the  preparation  of  silk,  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  which,  if  it  were  spread 
more  extensively,  he  had  a  high 
conception.  Some  acquaintances  in 
Hanau,  where  the  worms  were  kept 
with  ^at  care,  gave  him  the  imme- 
diate impulsion.  The  eggs  were  sent 
to  him  nx>m  thence  at  the  right  time  ; 
JEind  fis  soon  as  the  mulberry-trees 
showed  sufficient  leaf,  they  were 
stripped,  and  the  almost  invisible  ani- 
mau  were  most  sedulously  attended 
to.  Tables  and  frames  were  fixed  up 
in  a  garret-room,  that  the^  might 
have  more  space  and  nourishment ; 
for  they  grew  fast,  and  after  the  last 
casting  of  the  skin  were  so  voracious, 
that  It  was  hardly  possible  to  give 
them  leaves  enough  for  their  suste- 
nance. They  had  even  to  be  fed  day 
and  night,  because  all  depends  on 
their  having  no  want  of  nourishment 
at  the  time  when  the  great  and  won- 
drous change  is  to  take  place  in  them. 
If,  indeed,  the  weather  was  favourable, 
this  business  might  be  considered  a 
pleasant  entertamment.  But  if  it 
turned  cold,  so  that  the  mulberry- 
trees  suffered,  there  was  great  trouble. 
But  it  was  still  more  unpleasant  if 
rain  fell  during  the  last  period — for 
these  creatures  cannot  at  all  bear 
moisture,  and  therefore  the  wetted 
leaves  had  to  be  carefuDy  wiped  and 
dried,  which  could  not  always  be  quite 
accurately  done  ;  and  from  this,  or 
perhaps  from  some  other  cause,  many 
diseases  broke  out  among  the  flock, 


by  which  the  poor  things  were  swept 
away  in  thousands.  The  sabseqaent 
corruption  produced  a  troly  pestilen- 
tial smell ;  and  as  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  the  dead  and  dying  from  tiie 
healthy,  in  order  to  save  oily  a  few, 
the  business  was  in  truth  extremelj 
laborious  and  disgusting,  and  caused 
many  an  unhappy  hour  to  us  chiid. 
ren. 

After  we  had  passed  the  finesl 
weeks  of  the  spring  and  summer  of 
one  year  in  attendance  on  the  silk- 
worms, we  had  to  help  my  father  in 
another  business,  which,  although 
simpler,  did  not  give  us  less  trouble. 
The  Roman  views  had  hung  for 
many  years  on  the  walls  of  the  old 
house,  stretched  by  a  black  rod  at  top 
and  bottom,  and  by  the  light,  dost, 
and  smoke,  had  become  verv  yellow, 
and  been  defaced  not  a  little  by  the 
flies.  If  this  dirtiness  could  not  be 
permitted  in  the  new  house,  yet,  oo 
the  other  hand,  those  representatioDS 
had  become  more  and  more  interest- 
ing to  my  father  by  his  lengthening 
absence  from  the  places  themselves. 
For  at  first  such  views  serve  to  re- 
.fresh  and  enliven  the  impressions 
lately  received.  They  appear  trifling 
in  comparison  with  these,  and  seldom 
more  than  a  melancholy  substitote. 
But  as  the  recollection  pf  the  original 
forms  fades  more  and  more  away,  the 
copies  insensibly  occupy  their  place, 
and  become  as  dear  to  us  as  those 
once  were;  and  what  we  formerly 
despised,  now  gains  our  esteem  and 
love.  'Thus  it  is  with  all  delinea- 
tions, and  particularly  with  portraits. 
It  is  hard  for  any  one  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  resemblance  of  a  present 
object ;  but  how  highly  do  we  value 
every  shadow  of  an  absent,  and  espe- 
cially of  a  deceased  person. 

In  fine  with  this  feeling  of  his  for- 
mer prodigality,  my  feier  wished 
those  engravings  to  be  as  far  as  pos- 
sible restored.  That  this  might  be 
done  by  bleaching  was  well  known ; 
anci  thij^  opera tim],  which  as  to  large 
plates  is  always  cri tidal ^  was  tu^w- 
undertaken  in  rather  unfe.v  ^^* 
circum stances  ;  f  jr  the  laii 
on  which  tlte  smake-ataini 
inga  were  dampetf  atjd  e?cp 
sun,  &l:w:jf]  before  ttie  gar 
in  thi&  i^ultDfif,  lining 
roof,  anfi  were  thus  exp 
accidents,  Tbe  chief  point ' 
'the  paper  was  never  to  dry,  but 
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to  be  kept  always  daBi|K 
his  was  the  dn^  of  my  sister  and 
me  ;  and  the  weanness  and  impatience 
^^hich  it  caused,  and  the  continual 
'watchhilneeB,  admitting  no  reisKation, 
made  an  extreme  vexation  of  the  idJe- 
XMse  which  we  should  otherwise  have 
ao  mnch  enjoyed.  The  thing  wan 
nevertheless  accomi^ished ;  and  the 
bookbinder,  who  fixed  each  sheet  on 
thick  paper,  did  his  best  to  re-unite 
and  restore  the  maigins  which  had 
hers  and  there  been  torn  by  our  ne- 
sligence.  All  the  sheets  were  cd- 
wcted  into  a  vdmne,  and  were  for 
tins  time  saved. 

That  we  children  might  not  want 
▼ariety  of  life  and  learning,  an  Eng- 
lish  language-master  appetfed  just  at 
this  time,  who  engaged  that  within 
four  weeks  he  would  teach  English 
to  any  one  not  quite  new  in  acquuing 
langin^es,  and  advance  him  eo  f^ 
tha^  with  a  little  labour,  he  wouM  be 
able  to  go  on  by  himself.  He  took  a 
moderate  honorarium,  and  was  in- 
diflbrent  how  many  pupils  took  ad. 
vantage  at  the  same  time  of  one  of 
fais  kSsons.  My  &ther  immediately 
res^^ed  to  try  the  experiment ;  and 
agreed  to  take  lessons  with  myself 
and  my  nster  from  the  expeditious 
master.  The  appointed  hours  were 
fiuthfolly  kept,  and  we  diligently 
went  over  the  lessons  by  ourselves  ; 
and  throughout  the  four  weeks,  we 
neglected  some  of  our  other  studies 
rather  than  this.  The  teacher  took 
leave  of  us  and  we  of  him  with  mutual 
satisftiotian.  As  he  remained  after- 
wards  in  the  town,  and  found  many 
employers,  he  came  now  and  then  to 
see  us,  and  hdp  us,  thankful  that  we 
had  been  among  the  first  to  place 
confidence  in  him,  and  proud  that  he 
codd  present  us  as  examples  to  the 
otheis. 

In  consequence  of  this,  my  &ther 
had  a  new  anxiety  that  English  might 
be  aeatly  fitted  into  the  series  of  my 
other  exercises  in  languages.  Now,  I 
acknowledge  that  it  was  always  bur. 
densome  to  me  to  take  the  ground, 
work  of  my  tasks  now  from  one,  now 
firom  another  grammar  or  collection 
of  examples  ;  now  from  one,  now  from 
another  author ;  and  then  with  every 
hour  to  dissipate  afresh  my  interest  in 
ray  ssbject.  The  thought  there, 
fere  occunred  to  me  of  carrying  on 
I  the  whole  together ;  and  I  invented  a 
I  romance  of  six  or  seven  brothers  and 
▼oi^  XLvn.  68 


sisters,  who,  when  separated  from  each 
other,  avd  dispersed  over  the  world, 
^ve  each  other  alternately  informa- 
tion of  their  position  and  fedings. 
The  eldest  brother  gives  an  account 
in  honest  German  of  all  the  objects 
and  occurrences  of  his  journey.  The 
sister,  in  a  feminine  style,  with  neat 
stops  and  short  sentences,  much  as 
Bi^wart  was  afterwards  written,  an- 
swers now  him  and  now  the  other 
brothers,  relating  (lartly  domestic 
events  and  partly  affiors  of  the  heart. 
One  brother  studies  theology,  and 
writes  a  very  fcmnal  Latin,  to  which 
he  often  adds  a  Greek  postscript.  The 
English  correspondence  naturally  fell 
to  the  share  of  a  younger  one,  who 
was  placed  as  a  clerk  at  Hamburg ; 
and  the  Froich  was  in  the  hands  of 
one  at  Biaisetlles.  A  musician,  on  his 
first  flight  into  the  world,  took  up  the 
Italian ;  and  the  youngest  a  kmd  <tf 
pert,  unfledged  booby,  had  betaken 
himself,  the  other  languages  benng 
appropriated,  to  Jews'  G^erman ; 
and  by  his  horrible  hieroglyphics 
threw  the  rest  of  his  &mily  mto  de- 
spaur  and  mine  into  laughter  at  the 
joke. 

I  looked  out  for  matter  to  suit  this 
strange  form  of  composition,  by  study- 
mg  toe  geography  of  the  countries  in 
which  my  personages  were  placed, 
and  by  filling  those  dry  localities  with 
many  kinds  of  human  lifi^,  suited  to 
the  charact^s  of  my  heroes,  and  to 
thehr  various  empfoyments.  My  exer- 
cise books  became,  in  this  way,  much 
moite  voluminous,  my  fetther  was  bet- 
ter satisfied,  and  1  became  sooner 
aware  what  knowledge  and  what  kinds 
of  dexterity  I  was  deficient  in. 

Now,  as  such  things,  when  once  set 
a-^ing,  have  neither  end  nor  limits, 
so  it  was  in  this*case  with  me.  For, 
in  trying  to  master  the  queer  Jew-G^- 
man,  and  to  write  it  as  easily  as  I 
could  read  it,  I  soon  found  that  I  re- 
quired to  know  Hebrew,  from  which 
alone  the  modem,  corrupt,  and  dis. 
torted  language  can  be  drawn,  and  so 
handled  with  certainty.  I  therefore 
explamed  to  my  fether  the  necessity  of 
my  learning  Hebrew,  and  veiy  eagerly 
pressed  for  his  consent,  having  in  this 
a  higher  aim.  I  heard  it  alwavs  said 
that,  m  order  to  understand  the  Old 
Testament  as  w^  as  the  New,  the 
original  hmguaffes  were  requisita  I 
comd  read  thelatter  quite  Msily,  b^ 
cause,  that  I  might  have  practice  eave 
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on  Sundaye,  I  wai  obliged  after  church 
to  recite,  translate,  and  in  a  measure 
explain,  the  so-called  gospels  and 
epistles.  1  now  thought  of  doing  the 
same  with  the  Old  Testament,  which, 
on  account  of  its  singularity,  had  aL 
ways  particularly  interested  me. 

My  father,  who  did  not  like  to  do 
any  thing  by  halves,  determined  to 
ask  Dr.  Albrecht,  the  rector  of  our 
gymnasium,  to  give  me  private  lessons, 
until  I  should  Imve  acquired  what  was 
most  essential  in  so  simple  a  language ; 
for  he  hoped  that,  if  this  could  not  be 
accomplished  so  quickly  as  the  Eng- 
lish, it  might  yet  be  done  in  twice  the 
time. 

The  rector  Albrecht  was  one  of 
the  most  original  figures  in  the  world  : 
little,  not  fat  but  broad  ;  shapeless, 
though  not  deformed — in  fine,  an  iEsop 
in  gown  and  wig.  A  £&ce  of  more 
than  seventy  was  completely  twisted 
into  a  sarcastic  smile,  while  hkeyes 
continued  large,  and,  though  red,  were 
still  brilliant  and  intelligent.  He  lived 
in  the  old  convent  of  the  Franciscans, 
the  seat  of  the  gymnasium.  Even  as 
a  child  I  had  often  visited  him,  in  com- 
pany with  my  parents,  when  the  long 
dark  passages,  the  chapels  turned  into 
reception  rooms,  the  place  all  broken 
up  into  stairs  and  comers,  had  impress- 
ed me  with  a  fearful  joy.  Without 
annoying  me,  he  examined  me  as  often 
as  we  met,  and  fl^ve  me  praise  and  en- 
couragement One  day  at  the  new 
arrangement  of  the  pupils  after  a  pub- 
lic examination,  he  saw  me  standing 
not  far  from  his  chair  as  a  mere  spec- 
tator, while  he  distributed  the  silvor 
mrtemia  viritUis  ^  diligentUB,  I  was 
looking  very  eagerly  at  the  little  bag 
out  of  which  he  took  the  medals.  He 
beckoned  to  me,  came  down  a  step, 
and  ^ave  me  one  of  the  silver  pieces. 
My  joy  was  mat ;  although  others 
thought  this  gift,  bestowed  on  a  boy 
not  of  the  school,  quite  out  of  order. 
But  for  this  the  honest  old  man  cared 
little,  being  always  an  oddity,  and  that 
in  a  striking  way.  He  had  a  very  good 
reputation  as  a  schoolmaster,  and  im- 
derstood  his  trade,  although  his  age 
no  longer  permitted  him  to  practise  it 
perfecUy.  But  he  was  hindered  almost 
more  by  greater  circumstances  than 
by  his  own  infirmities.  As  I  had  al- 
ready learned,  he  was  satisfied  neither 
with  the  consistories,  not  the  school- 
inspectors,  nor  the  cleiffy,  nor  even 
witn  the  maaten.    His  oispoaitiQii  in- 


cliood  him  to  lay  wait  for  enon  and 
defects,  and  to  the  use  of  satire,  aod 
he  gave  it  free  play,  both'  in  his  pro. 
grammes  and  in  his  public  discoanes ; 
and,  as  Lucian  was  almost  the  oolj 
writer  whom  he  read  or  valued,  be 
spiced  all  that  he  said  or  wrote  vtb 
biting  ingredients.  ^ 

Happily  for  those  he  was  discooteiU 
ed  with,  henever  went  to  work  directif, 
but  only  jeered  at  the  fttolts  which 
he  wished  to  punish,  by  hints,  allusiai, 
classical  quotations,  and  Biblical  io* 
tences.  Moreover,  his  deliveiy— )» 
always  read  his  speeches — ^was  anplea- 
sant,  unintelligible,  and  besidss  oAes 
interrupted  by  a  cough,  and  freqoeotlj 
bjr  an  inward  patmch-convulsiDglaogi^ 
with  which  he  used  to  annooDce  aiii 
accompany  the  pimgent  paaaam  1 
found  this  singular  man  gentw  aod 
obliging  when  I  began  to  take  mj  la- 
sons  from  him.  I  went  now  daily  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  aod  alwajv 
felt  a  secret  satisfieu^tion  when  the  oattf 
door  closed  behind  me,  and  I  bad  to 
travel  through  the  long  aod  dakj 
cloistered  passage.  \^  sat  in  ba 
library,  at  a  table  covered  with  oil- 
cloth. A  much-read  Lucian  never  left 
his  side.  In  spite  of  all  my  iodiDatiQiv 
I  could  not  get  to  the  matterwitbout 
difficulty  ;  for  my  teacher  eoold  Dot 
suppress  certain  sarcastic  reoiaiki  as 
to  the  real  truth  about  Hebrew.  I  con- 
cealed from  him  my  views  towards  the 
Jew-German,  and  talked  of  a  better 
tmderstanding  of  the  origiDal  text. 
At  this  he  smiled,  and  said  I  ehooU 
soon  be  satisfied  if  I  only  learned  to 
read.  This  vexed  me  in  secret,  andl 
collected  all  my  attention  when  we  be- 
gan with  the  letters.  I  found  an  alpba^ 
bet  very  similar  to  the  Greek,  of  which 
the  forms  were  easy,  and  the  oameB 
mostly  not  stranee  to  me.  I  had  ?ery 
soon  caught  and  remembered  ^^^ 
and  thought  we  were  now  to  begm 
reading.  That  this  was  done  from  the 
right  to  the  left  hand  I  was  qo^ 
aware.  But  now  suddenly  there  apj 
peared  a  new  host  of  little  ^^.^ 
signs,  of  points  and  strokesof  all  kuA 
which  in  feet  wei«  to  represent  the 
vowels.  I  wondered  at  this  the  moj^ 
because  there  were  manifestly  eooe 
vowels  in  the  larger  alphabet,  a^ 
others  appeared  only  to  be  hKW» 
under  strange  designations.  If  ^ 
also  told  me  that  the  Jewish  natioMJ 
long  as  it  flourished, did, mact,  "» 
8a£fied  with  their  fonner«gnfl.«» 
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knew  no  other  mode  of  wnting  or 
reading.  Most  willingly  would  I  have 
adc^t^  this  ancieoty  and,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  more  convenient  feshion.  But 
my  old  man  declared,  rather  sererely, 
that  we  must  ffo  by  the  grammar,  as 
it  had  already  been  approved  and  set 
down.  Reading  without  these  pomts 
'      and  strokes  was  a  very  difficult  enter- 

griee,  and  could  be  accomplished  only 
y  the  learned,  and  those  most  accus- 
tomed to  it.  I  must,  therefore,  make 
lip  my  mind  to  learn  these  little  addi- 
tional signs.  The  business,  however, 
seemed  to  mo  more  and  more  confused. 
Now,  it  turned  out  that  some  of  the  first 
and  greater  primitive  signs  had  no  vaU 
ue  in  their  own  places,  tmt  their  voun^ 
er  tittle  rivals  mi^ht  not  stand  there  m 
vain.  At  one  time  they  indicated  a 
light  breathing,  at  another  a  softer  or 
harsher  guttival,  and  again  served 
only  as  supports  and  buttresses.  Nay, 
lastly,  when  one  thought  one  had  per- 
iectly  noticed  everythW,  some  of  the 
great,  as  well  as  of  the  little  persona- 
ges, were  reduced  to  inaction,  so  that 
Qie  eye  had  always  a  great  deal  and 
the  hp  very  little  to  da 

As  that  of  which  I  afaready  knew 
the  substance  had  now  to  be  stuttered 
out  in  a  strange  jargon,  while  a  cer- 
tain snuffle  Sod  grunt,  unattainable 
in  its  fall  perfectioo,  were  not  a  little 
recoounended  to  me,  I  lost  a  good 
deal  of  my  interest  in  the  matter,  and 
amused  myself  childishly  with  the 
old  names  oif  these  accumulated  signs. 
There  were  emperors,  kings,  and 
dukes,  who,  dommeerinf^  here  and 
there  in  accents,  entertamed  me  not  a 
little.  But  these  thin  jests  also  soon 
lost  theur  eharm ;  while  nevertheless, 
I  came  off  a  gainer,  as  in  reading, 
translating,  repeating,  learning  Sf 
heart,  the  substance  of  the  book  came 
out  the  more  vividly,  and  it  was  pro- 
perly in  this  that  I  wished  for  expla- 
nation from  my  old  friend.  Even 
before  this  time,  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  traditional  and  the  actual 
and  poftsible  had  struck  me  forcibly, 
and  I  bad  put  my  domestic  teachers 
to  much  distress  about  the  sun  which 
stood  still  on  Gibeon,  and  the  moon 
in  the  vaUev  of  Ajalon,  to  say  nothing 
<^  other  difficulties.  AD  this  was  now 
stirred  up,  while,  in  order  to  become 
master  of  Hebrew,  I  occupied  myself 
exclusively  with  the  Old  Testament, 
and  studied  it  through,  no  longer  in 
Luther's    version*  but  in  the  verbal 


translation  printed  beside  the  text  by 
Sebastian  Schmidt.  Here,  unhappily, 
our  lessons  began  to  be  cutshoit,sp 
hi  as  knowlet^  of  the  language  was 
ooncemed.  Reading,  interpretatioo, 
^mmar,  transcription,  and  repeti- 
tion of  words,  seldom  lasted  a  full  half 
hour;  for  I  be^n  immediately  to 
attack  the  meanmg,  and  although  we 
were  still  engaged  on  the  first  ^k  of 
Moses,  to  give  vent  to  much  which 
had  been  su^ested  to  me  bv  the  later 
books.  At  first  the  kind  old  man  at- 
tempted to  recall  me  frt)m  such  excur- 
sions ;  but  at  last  he  too  seemed  enter- 
tained by  them.  He  now  could  not 
at  all  restrain  his  usual  cough  and 
laughter;  and  although  he  took  good 
care  to  give  me  no  pretext  for  com- 
promiang  him,  yet  I  did  not  relax  in 
my  zeal.  Nay,  as  I  was  more  con- 
cerned to  propose  my  doubts  than  to 
have  them  sdved,  I  advanced  in  vi« 
gour  and  boldness,  which  his  demea- 
nour  seemed  to  justifjr.  In  fine,  I  codd 
draw  nothing  from  him,  but  that  over 
and  over,  with  his  paunoh-convuknng 
laugh,  he  exclaimed,  ^  Ah,  mad  fi^ow ! 
ah,  mad  boy !" 

Nevertheless,  my  chOdish  vivacity, 
which  examined  the  Bible  on  all  sides, 
must  have  seemed  to  him  tolerably 
serious  and  deserving  of  some  help. 
He  therefore  referred  me,  after  some 
time,  to  the  groat  English  Biblical 
work  which  stood  at  hand  in  his  li- 
brary, and  in  which  the  explanation  of 
difficult  and  uncertain  passages  was 
attenapCed  in  an  intelligent  uid  judi- 
eioQB  way.  The  translation  had,  by 
the  great  labours  of  Qerman  divines, 
obtamed  some  advantages  over  the 
originaL  The  difl^nt  opinions  were 
stated,  and  at  last  a  kind  of  reconci- 
liation attempted,  by  which  the  dig- 
nity <^  the  book,  the  ground  of  reS- 
gion,  and  our  human  understanding, 
were  enabled  in  a  manner  to  co-exist 
Now  as  often  as,  towards  the  close  of 
the  hour,  I  expressed  some  of  my 
common  questions  and  doubts,  he  re- 
ferred me  to  the  Repository,  I  took 
the  volume,  he  let  me  read,  turned 
over  his  Lucian,  and  when  I  uttered 
my  remarks  upon  the  book,  his  usual 
laugh  was  all  the  answer  he  gave  to 
my  acuteness.  In  the  long  summer 
day  he  let  me  sit  as  long  as  I  pleased, 
often  alone.  By-and-by,  he  permitted 
me  to  take  one  volume  after  another 
home  with  me. 

A  man  may  torn   as  he  will*  and 
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ODdertike  way  thing  wh>taoeyer»  but 
will  alwavB  rotoni  into  the  roid  wfaieh 
Nature  faM  once  for  all  preecribed  to 
him.  And  00  it  happened  with  me  in 
the  present  caee.  My  pains  aUtat  the 
language,  about  the  anbstance  of  the 
•acred  writinfls  themedvee,  all  ended 
at  last  in  prodocinga  Urelier  picture  in 
my  imagination  of  that  hii  and  cele- 
brated land,  and  of  all  that  lay  aroond 
it,  ac  well  aa  of  the  peoples  and  events 
which  through  thousands  of  years  en- 
nobled that  spot  of  eaath. 

This  small  space  was  to  see  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  human  race. 
Thence  were  to  come  our  first  and 
only  accounts  of  primitive  history ;  and 
this  locahty  was  to  lie  before  our  ima- 
ffmation,  no  less  snnple  and  conoeiva. 
ble  than  varied,  andsnited  to  themost 
wondrooi  migrations  and  settlements. 
Here,between  four  recorded  liversyrises 
a  small  deliffhtfol  space,  set  apart  from 
the  whole  habitable  earth  for  vonthful 
man.  Here  was  he  to  devmope  his 
first  capacities;  and  here,  at  the  same 
time,  was  the  lot  to  behil  him,  which 
was  appointed  for  all  his  posteri^,  of 
losing  peace  by  striving  after  know- 
ledge. Paradise  was  forfeited;  men 
increased  and  corrupted  themeehres: 
and  were  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
writhfol  Elohim.  Only  a  few  were 
saved  from  the  general  inundation: 
and  scarcely  had  this  horrible  flood 
disappeared,  when  the  weU-known  an- 
ceMral  soil  lay  onoe  more  befoie  the 
eyes  of  the  gratefel  survivors. 

Two  riven  out  of  four,  the  Eu- 
phrates antf^  the  Tigris,  still  flowed  m 
their  beds.  The  name  of  the  former 
remamed,  the  other  seemed  marked 
by  its  course.  More  accurate  traces 
of  the  Paradise  could  not  be  expected 
aftersuch  a  revolution.  The  renewed 
race  of  man  went  forth  from  hence  a 
second  time.  They  were  in^lled  to 
nourish  and  employ  themselves  in 
many  different  ways;  but  chieily  to 
collect  about  them  great  herds  of  tame 
animals,  and  to  wander  with  them  in 
all  dhrections. 

This  mode  of  life,  as  well  as  the 
increase  of  the  fftmiKes,  compeUed  the 
peoples  soon  to  separate  from  each 
other.  They  could  not  immediately 
resohe  to  bid  fiiLrewell  for  ever  to 
their  kindred  and  friends,  and  they 
struck  upon  the  thought  of  building  a 
lofty  tower,  which,  mm  a  great  dis- 
tance, wouM  mark  to  them  the  way 
back.    But  this  attempt  foiled  hke  that 


former  enterpriee.  Thef  wetenotto 
beat  once  happy  and  wise,  mnMOoi 
andunited.  Tney  were  put  to  eosh* 
sioo;  the  building  stopped;  the  ma 
dispened;  theworidwas  peo|iled,bil 
divided. 

Our  gase,  our  interest  remiis,  kv- 
ever,  still  fostened  on  these  regim 
At  kst  a  founder  of  a  race  eooBi 
fmth  from  hence  anew,  and  impceM 
a  decided  character  on  his  descendint^ 
thereby  to  combine  them  for  aUtioe 
into  a  great  nation,  holding  togetber 
through  all  changes  of  fortune  and  o^ 
country. 

From    Euphrates,    Abtabam,  mt 
without  divine  guidance,  wandtn  to^ 
wards  the  west.    The  desert  oppon 
no  final  hindrance  to  his  raarofa.  He 
reaches  the  Joixian,  passes  over  tk 
river,  and  spreads  himself  in  tbe  ftir 
southern  regions  of   Pakstioe.  !%■ 
landhadbeen  taken posseeaoB cf be- 
fore, and   tolerably  peopled.    Mo» 
tains,  not  of  extreme  height  but  itooy 
and  unfruitfnl,  were   cut  luot^  ^ 
many  watered  valleys,  fovomble  to 
cultivation.  *  Cities,  towns,  singie  set- 
tiements,  lay  scattered  over  tbe  phio, 
and  on  sbpes  of  the  great  valley  which 
pours  its  watera  into  Jordan.  Thv 
peopled,  thus  tilled  was  the  ccortiy; 
out  the  world  was  still  sowide^ud 
the  men  so  little  careful,  necenton^ 
or   kbcmous,  that  they  did  aot  H 
onceoceupy  allaboutthem.  BetwMi 
thenr  possessions  larve  spaces  tpntit 
in  which  pasturing  berds  cosld  aoft 
treeAj  hither   and  tiutiier.   Id  thai 
snaces  Abraham  disposes  himseli  with 
his  brother  Lot  near  him.   But  they 
cannot    remam  kng  in  such  spo^ 
That  very  mode  of  settiemeot  in  the 
land,  frith  a  population  that  ahim» 
and   swells,  and    prodoctioos  wboh 
never   remain  in  equipoise  with  tbe 
wanta^  brings  unexpectedly  afcnwn** 
and  the  stranger  suflbrs  withw^ 
tive,  whoee  own  mxppori  his  accwMwJ 
presence  has  made  more  difBcult  Iw 
two  ChaUean  broUiers  remove  to- 
wards Egypt ;  and  tiins  tbe  stage  « 
pointed  out  to  as  on  which,  for  sooie 
thoosands  of  years,  tiie  most  importM* 
events  of  the  worW  were  to  take  pwe. 
Prom     Tigris     to   Euphrates,   nea 
Euphrates  to  Nile,  we  see   theearta 
peopled,    and  m  this    space  a  nw, 
befoved  of  Heaven,  and  wbom  weij 
ready  esteem  worthy,  moves  to  inj 
fro  wiUi  his  heids  and  possesMMM 
hi  a  riwrttime  amply  inciew«  "»• 
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"The  brothen  lelum ;  butt  taiu;lit  by 
the  distrefs  they  bad  sujferea,  they 
take  the  lesohitioii  of  separatiog  from 
each  other.  Both  hideed  renain  in 
aouthem  Canaan ;  but  while  Abraham 
stays  at  HebroOy  by  the  wood  oi 
Mamre,  Lot  goes  towards  the  vale  of 
SKiMmt.  If  our  imagination  is  bold 
enoqgh  to  gire  to  the  Jordan  a  sub. 
tenanean  oirtlet,  so  as  to  gain,  instead 
of  the  present  Dead  Sea,  a  dry  6oi]» 
this  plaoe  will  appear  to  w  a  second 
paraoise ;  the  more  because  the  inha- 
Ditants  and  neighbours,  notorious  for 
effeminacy  and  crime,  lead  us  from 
this  to  suppose  their  life  commodious 
aad  luxurious.  Lot  lives  among  them, 
but  apart. 

But  Hebron  and  the  wood  of  Mamre 
appear  to  ns  as  the  dignified  spots 
where  the  Lord  speaks  with  Abralutniv 
and  promises  him  all  the  land  so  fiur 
as  his  gaze  can  reach  in  all  dnrections. 
From  these  ouiet  regions,  from  these 
pastoral  peofues,  who  associate  with 
the  celestials,  receive  them  as  guests, 
and  hold  many  dialogues  with  them, 
we  are  compelled  to  turn  our  eyes 
ODce  more  towards  the  East,  and  to 
think  of  the  state  of  the  surrounding 
worid,  which,  on  the  whole,  may  per. 
haps  have  resembled  that  of  the  single 
land  of  Canaan. 

Families  stay  together ;  they  com* 
bine,  and  the  mode  of  life  of  the 
tribes  is  determined  by  the  locality 
which  they  have  apprquriated,  or  now 
appropriate.  On  the  mountains  which 
pour  their  waters  into  the  Tigris  we 
find  warlike  peoples,  who  even  thw 
early  foreshow  those  future  conquerors 
and  rulers  of  the  world ;  and  in  a  mili- 
tary  expedition,  prodigious  for  those 
tiroes,  give  us  a  prelude  of  their  com- 
ing expknts.  Chedorlaomer,  king  of 
£&m,  has  ahready  a  poweriiil  influ- 
ence over  his  allies.  He  reigns  long ; 
for  twelve  years  before  Abraham's 
arrival  ii^  Canaan,,  he  had  made  the 
peoples  as  &r  as  Jordan  tributary. 
They  resisted  at  last,  and  the  allies 
prepared  for  war.  We  find  them  unex- 
pectedly on  a  road  by  which  probably 
Abraham  also  reached  Canaan.  The 
peoples  on  tiie  left  and  lower  side  of 
Jordan  were  subdued.  Chedorlaomer 
directs  his  niarch  southwards  to  the 
peoples  of  the  wiklemess,  then,  ttBming 
north,  strikes  the  Amalekites;  and 
when  he  has  also  mastered  the  Ame- 
r^tes,  reaches  Canaan,  fieJls  upon  the 
kings  of  the  Valley  of  Siddim,  strikes 
62» 


and  scatters  them,  and  moves  with 
(peat  booty  up  the  course  of  Jordan, 
m  order  to  extend  his  conquests  as  for 
as  Lebanon. 

Among  the  prisoners,  plundered  and 
dragged  aknff  with  their  property. 
Lot  is  one,  wbo  shares  the  fote  of  the 
country  where  he  lives  as  a  stranger. 
Abraham  hears  it,  and  at  once  we  see 
the  patriarch  as  a  warrior  and  heso. 
He  draws  together  his  servants,  divides 
them  into  bands,  foils  upon  the  cum. 
bersome  load  of  spoil,  confuses  the 
victors,  who  could  not  suspect  an  ene- 
my in  the  rear,  and  recovers^  his  bro- 
ther and  his  goods,  together  with  mucb 
of  those  of  the  conquered  kings.  By 
this  short  expedition  Abraham  takes, 
as  it  were,  possession  of  the  land.  He 
appears  to  the  inhabitants  a  protector, 
a  rescuer,  and  by  his  disinterestedness 
a  king.  The  kmgs  of  the  Valley  re- 
ceive him  with  thanks;  MelchisedeCt 
the  king  and  priest,  with  blessings. 

The  prophecies  of  an  endless  poste- 
ri^  are  now  renewed,  nay,  take  a 
wider  and  wider  extension.  From  the 
waters  of  Euphrates  to  the  river  ol 
Egypt  all  the  land  is  promised  him. 
Yet  there  seems  a  failure  of  his  imme- 
diate offibpring.  He  is  eighty  years 
old,  and  has  no  son.  Saran,  trusting 
less  in  the  Divine  power  than  he^  be- 
comes impatient  She  wishes,  in  the 
Oriental  fashion,  to  have  a  descendant 
through  her  maid.  But  scarcely  has 
Hagar  been  committed  to  the  u^aster 
of  the  foroily,  scarcel]^  is  there  hope  of 
a  son,  before  dissension  breaks  oat 
The  wifo  treats  her  own  dependant 
harshly  enough,  and  Hagar  flies,  in 
order  to  find  a  better  fortune  amoi^ 
other  tribes.  She  turns  back,  not 
without  signs  ^m  on  h%h,  and  Ish- 
maelis  bora. 

Abraham  is  now  ninety^nine  years 
old,  and  the  promkes  of  a  numerous 
posterity  are  constantljr  repeated,  so 
that  at  last  both  the  pair  think  them 
ridiculous.  And  yet  is  Sarah  at  last 
pregnant,  and  brings  forth  a  son,  to 
whom  is  given  the  name  Isaac 

On  the  legitimate  continuation  of 
the  human  race,  history,  f<v  the  most 
pan,  depends.  It  becomes  necessary 
to  trace  the  most  important  public 
events  up  into  the  secrets  of  foinilies ; 
and  thus  also  do  the  marriages  of  the 
patriarchs  suffgestsome  peculiar  con- 
siderations: It  seems  that  the  Divine 
power  which  loved  to  ffuid#  the  des- 
tiny of  man,  had  wished  to  represent 
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here,  at  io  tn  ireketype,  oonmbiil 
cfents  of  all  khidi.  AbnlaiDy  so  long 
anited  in  ehildleei  maniage^  with  • 
beautiful  womao  whom  maajr  coveted^ 
Mb  binweH^io  his  hndiedth  year, 
the  bmbaod  of  two  wofpeii,  the  hiker 
ef  two  aona,  and  at  thii  moment  his 
domeatie  peaee  ia  broken.  Two  wo- 
men aide  bj  ode,  and  two  aona  by  two 
mothers,  cannot  pomiblj  agree.  The 
aide  leaat  fiivoored  by  law,  naage, 
and  opinion,  moat  give  way.  Abra- 
ham moBt  aacrifice  hia  r^;aid  for 
Hagar  and  for  labmaeL  Both  are 
dimniawd,  and  Hagar  is  now  compiled, 
ig^ioBt  her  will,  to  enter  on  a  road 
which  abe  once  parvued  m  vohmtary 
ii^ht.  At  ftrat  it  aeeme  aa  if  both  her 
ehfid  and  abe  moat  perish;  bat  the 
angel  of  the  Lord,  who  had  before  sent 
her  back,  now  again  reecuee  her,  that 
lahraael  alao  may  become  a  great  peo- 
ple, that  the  moat  improbable  of  all  pro- 
pheciea  may  hafe  even  an  overffewing 
fcdfilroent. 

Two  parenta  in  advanced  yean,  and 
one  son  of  their  old  age— here  at  last, 
at  all  eventa,  we  may  look  for  domes- 
ttcmiietand  earthly  happinesa !  Not 
at  ail.  Heaven  ia  atill  preparing  the 
heaviest  of  trials  for  the  patriarch. 
Bat  of  this  we  cannot  apeak,  without 
first  proposing  sevend  considerations. 

If  a  natural  universal  religicm  were 
to  arise,  and  a  special  revealed  one  to 
be  developed  from  it,  then  the  coun- 
tries in  which  our  imagination  has 
been  Ungeiing,  the  mode  of  life,  and 
race  of  men,  were  the  very  fittest  for 
the  purpose.  At  least,  we  do  not  find 
that  in  the  whole  world  any  thing 
equally  favourable  and  eneourajring 
existed.  Even  natural  religion,  if  we 
suppose  that  it  had  arisen  before  in 
tho  human  mind,  implies  much  sensi. 
bility ;  for  it  rests  upon  the  persuasion 
of  an  universal  providenee,  which  con- 
ducts the  course  of  the  world  as  a 
whole.  A  particular  religion,  reveal, 
ed  by  Heaven  to  this  or  that  people, 
brin^  with  it  the  belief  in  a  special 
providence,  pledj^  by  the  Divine  Be- 
lUg  to  certain  favoured  men,  families, 
races,  and  peoples.  It  seems  hard  for 
this  to  develope  itself  in  men  from 
within.  It  requires  tradition,  usage, 
assurance  from  of  old. 

It  is  therefore  beautiful  that  the 
Israelitish  tradition  ropreaonta  the  very 
first  men  who  confide  in  this  provi- 
dence as  heroes  of  faith,  following  all 
the   commands  of  that  high   Being, 


whose  aervanla  thaypraisaa  t 
aa  nnreaervedly  aa  timjmikMa^ 
penerere  in  ezpectmg  the  final  firifi* 
BMnt  of  his  pconiBea, 

Aa  a  pazticiilar  revealed  idfpa 
lays  for  its  groaod  the  idea  tbattv 
man  may  be  BMre  lavuiiied  by  Hcmi 
than  another,  it  anaea  alao  najv- 
nently  from  the  aopantioQ  ef  chMi 
The  first  men  appeared  aeailyaflai; 
but  thev  employ  meflis  soon  JiiiM 
them.  The  hunter  waa  the  frent  d 
all;  from  him  aroae  the  wafnorni 
the  niler.  Theae  who  tiled  tke  faU, 
bound  theoMelvea  to  the  soil,  andiaai 
dwellings  and  bama  to  jaeacjfc  wte 
they  hs3  gained,  mkrfat  also  thai  eirif 
think  themselves  or  some  impotoM^ 
because  theb  conditioB  ptoonKde» 
tinuance  and  secoiity.  To  the  hak- 
man  in  his  empfoyment,  th«e  wemA 
given  the  most  unlimited  conditioD,aii 
a  boimdless  heritage^  The  iacma 
of  the  herds  proceeded  witboetM 
and  the  space  which  was  to  mffoti 
them  esqianded  on  all  sides.  Tbea 
three  classes  seem  from  the  mjM 
to  have  regarded  each  other  witfadii- 
like  and  contempt ;  and,  as  the  hak- 
man  was  an  abomination  to  the  txmB- 
men,  so  in  turn  he  avoided  them.  Tbe 
hunters  vanish  from  our  ae^i.  voM^ 
the  hills,  and  re-appear  ouy  tf  e»- 
quercMa. 

The  patriarchs  belonged  to  the  ehs 
of  herdsmen.  Their  manner  of  life 
upon  the  sea  of  deserts  and  paitm 
gave  breadth  and  freedom  ^^ 
minds.  The  vault  of  heaven,  uoder 
which  they  dwelt,  with  allitsnitt" 
stars,  elevated  their  foelings.  Tl 
had  more  need  than  the  active,  akH 
huntsman,  or  the  secure,  carefiil,  bowj- 
holding  husbandman,  of  the  immovaWe 
feith  that  a  God  walked  bewJetfeeo, 
visited  them,  cared  for  tbeffl,  gwded 
and  protected  them.  . 

We  are  compelled  to  nuikc  Mother 
reflection  in  passing  to  the  re*  o[  "* 
history.  Humane,  beautiliil.wd  chew- 
ing  as  is  the  religion  of  the  patriarcWi 
yet  traits  of  savageness  and  croepr «« 
mingled  with  it  aB,  out  of  which  m 
may  either  rise  or  again  sink  in  iN  «* 
be  lost.  _j. 

That  hatred  should  appeise  !to« 
by  the  blood,  by  the  death  o^h^^ 
quered  enemy,  is  natural.  That  b» 
concluded  a  peace  upon  the  battle^ 
among  the  ranks  of  the  ^^^^ 
easily  be  conceived.  That  they  ewow 
similarly  think  to  strengthen  a  ofloi- 
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pBCt  by  aliin  aiiimak>  follows  from 
wbat  DMB  been  jvt  said.  Nor  orii 
it  Mora  be  an  object  of  wonder, 
that  by  alanghtered  beaate  they  be- 
Meved  they  cotdd  caQ  down*  pvopU 
tiate^  and  pnfni\  upon  the  hea^ 
▼enly  powen,  whom  they  alwajra  re* 
gamd  aa  partjaann,  either  opposing  or 
■aainting  them.  Bat  if  we  conaider 
ool^  the  oArmgBi  aad  the  way  in 
which  ihey  were  performed  in  that 
prime?al  timc^  we  find  a  atnuse  OBafe, 
to  08  altoffether  abhorrent,  wliich  pro* 
bahly  had  been  derired  from  war :  thia, 
namely — the  sacrificed  animaJs  of  every 
kind,  howerer  great  the  nomber,  had 
to  be  hewn  in  twain  and  laid  on  either 
hand,  and,  in  the  space  between,  those 
placed  themselres  who  wished  to  make 
a  covenant  with  the  Deity, 

Another  foarfbl  trait  passes  wonder* 
fa^y  and  awfrrily  throairh  all  that  four 
world — that  all  which  was  ooosecrated 
and  devoted  most  die ;  probably  also 
a  war  costom,  transferred  to  peace. 
The  inhabitants  of  a  town  which  de. 
fonds  itself  stronghr,  are  threatened 
with  soch  a  vow.  It  foils  bv  storm  or 
otherwise,  and  nothing  is  left  alive ; 
men  never,  and  often  not  the  women, 
the  children,  even  the  cattle.  Preci. 
pitately  and  sopentitioasly  soch  oflbr* 
uigB  are,  with  more  orlessdistmctness, 
▼owed  to  Heaven ;  and  thus  those  whom 
the  votary  would  fom  spare,  even  the 
nearest  to  him,  his  own  children,  are 
exposed  to  perish  as  the  sin-ofiferings  of 
each  madness. 

So  barbaioos  a  kind  of  devotioa 
•oald  not  arise  in  the  mild,  truly  patri- 
archal character  of  Abraham.  But 
Heaven,  which  often,  in  <Mrder  to  tempt 
OS,  seems  to  exert  those  qualities  which 
man  is  inclined  to  attribute  to  it,  lays 
monstrous  commands  on  him.  He 
must  sacrifice  his  son  as  a  pled^  of 
the  new  covenant ;  and  if  usage  is  fol- 
lowed, most  not  only  slay  ta^d  bom 
him,  but  divide  him  into  two  parts,  and 
between  the  smoking  members  expect 
a  new  promise  from  the  benign  Power. 
Without  delay,  and  blindly,  Abraham 
]nepared  himself  to  execute  the  com- 
mand.  But  the  will  is  sufl&^ient. 
Abraham's  trials  are  now  over,  for  they 
conld  not  be  carried  to  a  higher  pomt. 
But  Sarah  dies,  vnA  this  gives  occasion 
for  Abraham  taking  possession  typi- 
cally of  the  land  of  Canaan.  He 
wants  a  grave,  and  this  is  the  first  time 
when  he  concerns  himself  for  any  pos- 
session on  this  earth.  He  had  pro- 
bably before  sought  oat  a  dooUe  cavern 


at  the  wood  of  Mamre.  This  he  boyv 
with  the  field  about  it ;  and  the  le^^ 
form  which  he  observes  in  the  jKir- 
chase,  shows  how  important  is  this  pos- 
session to  him.  It  was  so,  perhape 
more  than  he  could  himself  imagine. 
For  hOf  hie  children,  and  his  grand- 
children were  to  rest  there  ;  and  the 
chief  claim  to  the  whole  land,  as  well 
as  the  ever-increasing  wish  of  ins  de- 
scendants to  gather  themsehres  in  it, 
was  thereby  to  be  most  appropriately 
grounded. 

Henceforth  the  manifold  fomily 
scenes  continne  to  vary.  Abraham 
still  keeps  himself  severely  apart  from 
the  inhabitants ;  and  if  Ishmael  hims^ 
the  son  of  an  Egyptian  woman,  has 
moreover  married  a  daughter  of  that 
country,  so  Isaac,  too,  most  wed  a 
kinswoman  and  an  equal. 

Abraham  sends  his  servant  to  Meso^ 
potamia,  to  the  relatives  whom  he  has 
left  there.  The  prudent  Eieazar  ar« 
rives  unknown,  and,  in  order  to  take 
home  the  right  bride,  he  tries  the  ser- 
viceableness  of  the  damsels  at  the  well. 
He  begs  to  drink  hhnsel^  and  Rebecca, 
unaskM,  gives  drink  also  to  his  camels. 
He  gives  her  presents  and  demands 
her  in  marriage ;  nor  is  she  refused  him. 
Thus  he  takes  her  home  to  his  master, 
and  she  is  united  to  Isaac;  In  this 
case,  also,  the  offipriag  most  be  long 
waited  for.  Not  tiU  after  years  of 
trial  is  Rebecca  blessed ;  and  the  same 
division  which  arose  from  Abraham's 
double  marriage  is  here  produced 
by  one.  Two  boys  of  opposite  cha. 
racters  stru^le  even  in  the  mother's 
womb.  They  come  to  light;  the 
elder  lively  and  strong,  the  yoanger 
mild  and  prudent  The  former  is  the 
father^s,  the  latter  the  mother's  fo- 
vourite.  The  strife  for  the  precedence, 
which  begins  even  with  their  birth, 
always  continues.  Esau  is  quiet  and 
indififerent  in  his  possession  of  those 
rights  of  the  first-bOTu  which  fate  has 
given  him  ;  Jacob  does  not  forget  that 
his  brother  thrust  him  back.  Atten- 
tive to  every  opportunity  (k  gaining 
the  desired  advantage,  he  bujrs  the 
right  of  the  first-born  from  his  brother, 
and  overreaches  him  as  to  their  fother's 
blessing.  Esau  is  enraoed,  and  vows 
his  broU>er's  death,  and  Jacob  flees  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  the  land  of  his 
forefotheiSi 

Now,  for  the  fir^t  time,  in  so  noble 
a  fomily,  appears  one  who  has  no 
heeitatfon  in  seekmg  by  prudence  and 
cunning   the   advantages  which   na- 
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tare  and  cJrcniiwtaneerefiiBedhiip.  It 
hat  often  enoivh  been  noticed  and  ex* 
proHed,  that  the  sacred  writinn  by  no 
means  aim  at  representing  the  patri- 
archs and  other  dtrinely  &voiired  men 
as  models  of  virtue.  They,  too,  are 
mra  of  the  most  dif^rent  characterBy 
with  many  defects  and  fiuJings.  Bat 
there  is  one  chief  quality,  which  these 
men  after  God's  heart  could  not  want 
—an  immovable  faith  that  God  had 
special  resard  to  them  and  theirs. 

GeneraJ,  natural  religion,  requires, 
properly  speaking,  no  faith.  For 
the  pefsuasion  that  a  great,  produc- 
tive, regulating,  and  guiding  Being, 
as  it  were,  hides  himself  behind  Na- 
ture, in  order  to  make  himself  con. 
ceivable  by  us— >a  persuanon  of  this 
kind  impresses  itself  on  every  one. 
Na^,  if  one  often  lets  go  the  thread 
of  it,  which  conducts  him  throneh 
life,  yet  will  he  be  able  immediately 
and  every  where  to  resume  it  But  it 
is  quite  otherwise  with  a  particular 
religion,  which  announces  to  us  that 
this  great  Being  distinctly  and  pre- 
eminently loves  some  one  individual, 
one  race,  one  people,  one  countrv. 
This  religion  is  grounded  on  fiaith^ 
which  must  be  immovable  if  it  is 
not  to  be  instantly  levelled  with  the 
ground.  Every  doubt  of  such  a  reli- 
gion is  mortal  to  it.  One  may  return 
to  persuasion,  but  not  to  faith.  Hence 
the  endless  trials,  the  delay  in  the  ful- 
filment of  so  often  re]>eated  promises, 
by  which  the  capacity  for  faith  of 
those  great  forefathers  is  set  in  the 
clearest  light. 

It  is  in  foith,  too.  that  Jacob  hegpa 
his  expedition ;  and  if,  by  his  cunning 
and  deception,  he  has  not  gained  our 
liking,  yet  he  secures  it  by  his  lasting 
and  mviolable  love  for  Rachel,  whom 
he  himself  on  the  moment  sues  for,  as 
in  his  father's  name  Eleazar  had  sued 
lor  Rebecca.  In  him  was  the  promise 
of  a  countless  people  first  to  be  fully 
unfolded.  He  was  to  see  many  sons 
about  him,  but  through  them  and  their 
mothers  was  to  sufier  many  pangs  of 
heart. 

He  serves  seven  jrears  for  his  be* 
kxved,  without  impatience  and  without 
waveriiy.  His  father-in-law,  resem- 
bling him  in  cunning,  and  disposed, 
like  him,  to  consider  this  means  to  his 
end  legitimate,  deceives  bun,  and  so 
ropays  him  what  he  had  done  to  his 
brother.  Jacob  finds  in  his  arms  a 
wife  whom  he  does  not  love.    In  order 


to  appease  lum,  Labaa  iBdeed*  after  a 
short  time,  gives  him  his  bdoived  also^ 
hot  under  the  cooditioD  of  seven  mate 
years  of  service.    So  now  there  comes 
vexation  on  vezatioa.    The  mibdoved 
wife  is  fimtfiilfthe  beloved  brings  no 
children.      The   latter    wishes,    fifce 
Sarah,  to  become  a  mother  bj  means 
of  her  maid.    The  former  grudges  her 
even  this  advantage.    She,  too,  pte- 
sents  a  maid  to  her  horitand ;  annd  now 
the  good  patriarch  is  the  most  troubled 
of  men---foar  women,  children  torn 
three,  and  none  from  the  bek>ved  one ! 
At  last  she  too  is  favoured,  and  Joseph 
comes  into  the  world,  a  late  oflEspring 
of  the  most  passionate  love.    Jacobs 
fourteen   years  of  service    are    past 
But  Laban  will  not  part  with  bis  chief 
and  most  fiaithful  servant    They  form 
a  new  contract,  and  divide  the  henb 
between    them.     Laban   keeps   the 
white  ones  as  the  more  namerooi; 
Jacob  must  be  content  with  the  spot- 
ted—as  it  were  with  the  refnae.    But 
he  too  is  able  to  secure  his  own  advan* 
tage ;  and  as  he  gained  the  rights  of 
the  firrt-bom  by  a  bad  decision,  and 
his  fether's  blessing  by  a  dismuse^  so 
now  too  he  is  able,  by  art  and  sympa- 
thy, to  appropriate  the  best  and  laigest 
part  of  the  herds,  and  in  this  way  also 
becomes  the  truly  worthy  ancestor  of 
the  people  of  Israel,  and  a  model  far 
his  descendants.    Laban  and  his  de- 
pendants   remark    not    perhaps  the 
stratagem,    but   the   results.     Vexa- 
tion arises.    Jacob  flees  with  ail  his 
with  all  his  possessions,  and 
from    his    puvsner    Laban, 
partly  by  fortune,  partly  by  cumung. 
Rachel  is  now  to   bear  him   a  son ; 
but  she  dies  in  giving  him  birth.    The 
son  of  sorrow,  Benjamin,  survives  her  ; 
but  the  old  father  is  to  feel  yet  greater 
sorrow  fix)m  the  apparent  loss  of  his 
Joseph. 

Some  ono  may  perhaps  ask,  for 
what  reason  these  well-known  and  oft- 
repeated  and  explained  narratives  are 
hero  again  circumstantially  told.  Such 
an  inqmror  must  be  satisfied  with  the 
answer,  that  I  could  no  otherwise  ex- 
hibit how  it  was  that,  in  mj  scattered 
life  and  desultory  instruction,  I  yet 
collected  my  mind  and  feelings  on 
oae  point,  and  in  one  kind  of  qinet 
activity ;  and  no  otherwise  couid  pamt 
the  peace  which  surrounded  me,  efen 
when  the  world  about  me  was  m  the 
wildest  and  strangest  commotioD. 
When  an  ever-boey   imagination,  of 
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that  bof*f  legend  mv  give 


wlyeh 

witness,  led  me' now  here  vcm 
wfoeA  the  Bixture  of  &hle  and  history, 
mythdogy  and  reliffioD,  tlveatened  to 
bewilder  me,  I  fled  eagerly  to  thoee 
ewptem  legions — I  immereed  royaelf 
io  the  fint  book  of  Moeee,  and  among 
the  seattered  tribee  of  herdsmen  fDona 
myeelf  at  once  in  the  greatest  soHtnde 
and  the  greatest  society. 

These  fiunily  scenes,  before  they 
were  to  lose  tfa!emsel?es  in  a  history  of 
the  Ismditish  people,  show  now  in 
oooclosion  a  shape  with  which  the 
hopes  and  imaginations,  more  partico. 
\my  of  the  yoimg,  may  most  pleasant- 
ly dehffht  themselves.  Joeeph,  the 
child  <»  the  most  passioDate  wedded 
love — he  appears  to  m  tranquil  and 
clear,  and  foretells  to  himself  the  ad- 
▼antages  which  are  to  raise  hhn  above 
his  fttmily.  Cast  by  his  brothers  into 
Busftntmis,  be  remains  constant  and 
npng^  in  slavery,  resists  the  most 
wigerons  temptations,  frees  himself 
bjr  fxrophecy,  and  is  ra«ed  for  bis  ser- 
vieee  to  hiff  h  honows.  He  first  shows 
himself  helpful  and  oieftil  to  ft  great 
kingdom,  and  then  to  his  own  kin. 
He  resembles  his  ancestor  Abraham 
intranqnilHty  and  fatness,  his  grand- 
fcther  Isaac  in  stiUness  and  devotion. 
He  exercises  on  a  large  scale  the  spirit 
of  traffic  inherited  from  his  &ther.  It 
is  no  kxiger  herds  gained  for  one's-srif 
from  a  fotber4n-lsw*-it  is  peoples,  with 
afl  their  professions,  which  he  knows 
bow  to  |MVcbase  for  a  king.  Most 
gneefid  is  this  natural  story,  only  it 
seems  too  short,  and  one  feels  csUed  to 
enand  it  into  details. 

Such  an  expansion  of  the  characters 
and  events  presented  only  in  outline 
in  the  Bible,  was  no  longer  strange  to 
the  Germans.  The  persons  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  hadreceived 
throogh  Klopstock  a  tender  and  sym- 
pathetic kmd  of  exigence,  which  ad- 
mirably suited  the  boy  as  well  as 
many  of  his  contemporaries.  Of  the 
labours  of  Bodmer  m  this  kmd,  litde 
or  nothing  reached  him ;  but  Daniel 
in  the  Lion's  den,  by  Moser,  made  a 
strong  impression  on  the  young  heart. 
hi  this,  a  right  minded  man  of  business 
and  of  the  court  passes  through 
many  afflictions  to  high  honours ;  and 
his  piety,  through  which  he  was 
threatened  to  be  destroyed,  becomes 
from  first  to  last  his  shield  and  sword. 
I  had  already  long  wished  to  woik  out 
the  history  of  Joseph.  But  I  could 
not  make  any  thing  satisfoctoiy  of  the 


form  of  the  composition,  particularly 
as  no  kind  of  metre  was  frmiharto 
me  which  would  have  suited  such  a 
work.  But  now  I  though  the  treat- 
ment <^  it  in  prose  woukl  be  very  pro- 
per, and  devoted  myself  with  al]  my 
strength  to  the  execution.  I  now 
tried  to  distin?uish  and  paint  the  cha* 
racters,  and,  by  the  insertion  of  inci- 
dents and  episodes,  to  make  the  M 
simple  histcvy  a  new  and  complete 
won.  I  did  not  consider,  what  indeed 
cannot  be  considered  bv  the  young, 
that  for  this  purpose  a  substance  is  re- 
quired, and  this  can  arise  in  us  only 
by  the  intimations  of  experience.  In 
fine,  I  represented  to  myseli  all  the 
incidents  even  to  the  smallest  de^ 
taO,  and  repeated  them  to  myself  most 
accurately,  one  after  another. 

My  undertaking  was  much  fodHtated 
by  a  circumstance  which  threatened  to 
make  this  work  and  my  authorship  in 
general  very  vduminoos.  A  yomq^man 
of  great  capacity,  but  who  had  become 
imbecile  by  over-exertion  and  self-con- 
ceit^ lived  as  a  ward  in  my  fother's 
bouse,  mixed  quietly  with  the  family, 
and,  if  let  go  on  in  lus  usual  way,  was 
contented  and  pleasant  He  had  written 
out  his  notes  of  the  lectures  at  the  uni. 
versi^  very  careiully,  and  had  attained 
a  rapod  and  legible  hand.  He  emploved 
himself  in  writing  more  willingly  than 
m  any  thmg  elw,  and  was  gratified  if 
something  was  given  him  to  copy. 
But  he  was  stul  more  pleased  il 
any  one  dictated  to  \pm^  because  bs 
then  felt  himself  carried  back  to  bis 
happy  academical  years.  My  fether, 
who  did  not  write  a  ready  hand,  and 
whose  (German  character  was  smafi 
and  trembling,  desired  nothing  better ; 
and  he  was  therefore  accwitomed,  in 
carrying  on  either  his  own  businesB  or 
that  €i  others,  to  dictate  for  some 
boors  daily  to  this  jToung  man.  I  foond 
it  no  less  convenient,  during  the  in- 
tervals of  this  employment  to  see 
fixsd  on  paper,  by  anoUwr's  band,  all 
thatfiew  swiftly  through  my  bead,  and 
my  powers  of  feeling  and  of  imitation 
Arengthened  from  the  frusility  with 
which  their  producte  were  eau^  and 
preserved. 

I  had  not  as  yet  attempted  any 
work  so  great  as  tbat  Biblical  prose 
epic  poem.  There  vras  now  a  toler- 
aoly  peaceful  time,  and  nothing  called 
back  my  imagination  from  Palestine 
and  Egypt.  Thus  my  manuscript 
flowed  fcntli  day  after  day,  while  the 
poem,  which  I  repeated  to  myself  as 
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it  were  into  the  air,  ky  length  after 
length  upon  the  paper,  and  onl?  a  few 
pa^  now  and  then  requirea  to  be 
wntten  over. 

When  the  work  was  done,  for  to 
my  own  astonishment  it  waa  really 
accomplished,  I  reflected  that  I  had 
many  poems  by  me  from  former 
years,  which  even  now  did  not  seem 
to  me  wortUeas,  and  which,  if  written 
out  in  the  same  siae  witn  Joteph, 
would  make  a  very  handsome  ooarto, 
and  might  have  the  title  of  Mttceik^ 
wouM  Poems.  This  gave  roe  great 
pleasure,  as  I  had  thus  an  opportanitj 
of  imitating  in  private  well  known  and 
celebrated  authors.  I  bad  composed 
a  good  number  of  so-called  Anacreon- 
tic poems,  which,  on  account  oi  the 
convenience  of  the  measure  and  the 
easiness  of  the  subject,  were  very 
readily  produced.  But  these  I  could 
not  well  make  use  o(  because  they 
had  no  rhymes,  and  I  wished  above 
all  thinffs  to  do  what  would  ^tify 
my  &ther.  Therefore  the  spuritual 
Odes  seemed  here  qmte  suitabte,  hay. 
in^  been  composed  with  much  zeal  in 
imitation  of  the  Latt  J^tdgmeni  d 
Ehas  Sohlegel.  One  written  in  hon- 
our  of  the  Descent  of  Christ  into 
Hell,  received  much  applause  from  my 
parents  and  friends,  and  had  the  for. 
tune  to  please  me  myself  for  some 
years  afterwards.  The  sccalled  texts 
of  the  Sunday  music  for  the  churehes^ 
which  were  to  be  had  everywhere  in 
print,  I  studied  diligently.  They 
men  in  truth  very  weak,  and  I  could 
well  venture  to  believe  that  mine,  of 
which  I  had  composed  many  in  the 
prescribed  manner,  deserved  as  weU 
to  be  set  to  music,  and  executed  for 
the  edification  of  the  congregation. 
More  than  a  jrear  before  I  had  written 
out .  these  wkh  my  own  hand,  and 
many  like  them,  because  in  fiivoar  of 
this  private  practice  I  was  released 
from  the  copies  of  the  writing-maattr. 
All  was  now  corrected  and  broivht 
into  good  order,  and  little  persuasion 
was  required  to  have  all  leatly  copied 
by  the  younff  man  who  was  so  fond  of 
writinjf.  I  hastened  with  them  to  it» 
bookbmder,  and  when  very  boom  after, 
I  presented  the  handsome  volume  to 
my  &ther,  he  exhorted  me,  with  much 
stttis&ction,  to  give  him  every  year  a 
similar  quarto,  which  he  did  with  the 
greater  confidence  because  I  had  ac- 


complished the  whole  only  in  my  I 
of  recreatkxL 

Another  circumstance  ate  increas. 
ed  my  inclination  to  these  tbeologica], 
or  rather  Biblical  studies.  The  senior 
of  the  clergy,  John  Philip  FirneniuBi 
a  mild  man,  of  handsome  and  pleasing 
appearance,  who  was  respected  by  his 
congregation  and  by  the  whole  city 
as  an  exemf^ary  minister  and  good 
preacher,  but  who,  becanee  he  had 
stood  forth  againstthe  Moravians,  wai 
not  in  esteem  with  the  pecnbariy 
devout ;  while,  on  the  c<HitTary»  he  had 
rendered  himself  ftmous^  and  almosl 
sacred  amooc  the  multitode,  by  the 
conversion  of  a  finee-thinking  senenl 
who  had  been  mortally  wounded  ;— 
this  man  died,  and  his  sueceaoor  Flitt, 
a  large  handsome  dignified  peraoo,  who 
had  brought  frvm  his  piafoaeouil 
chair  at  Marburg  the  eift  rather  of  ia. 
structing  than  of  edifying,  annownced 
immediately  a  kind  of  rehgioos  coune, 
in  which  Ins  sermons  wone  to  be  de- 
livmed  with  a  certain  methodical  con- 
nection. Evm  before,  as  I  was  ob* 
Uged  to  go  to  church,  I  had  notiosd 
the  distr^ution  of  the  soblect,  and 
eoukl  oocasioiiaDy  disjday  my  talenfti 
in  a  tolerably  complete  recitation  of  the 
sermon.  But  now,  as  mach  was  said 
in  the  congregation  for  and  against  the 
new  senior,  and  many  had  no  great 
confidence  in  his  announced  diiuctk 
sermons,  I  undertook  to  write  them 
down  more  carefoDf  •  I  anoceeded  ia 
this  the  better,  from  having  already 
made  some  amaDer  attempts  in  a  seat 
very  convenient  for  hearmg,  and  yet 
concealed  frx>m  view.  I  was  very  at- 
tentive and  aleit ;  the  moment  he  had 
said  Amen  I  hurried  fxam  the  churchy 
and  empfoyed  a  couple  of  hours  in  has- 
tily  dictatmg  what  I  retained  on  paper 
and  in  my  memory,  so  that  it  was  stiS 
before  dinner  when  I  was  able  to  pre- 
sent my  frither  with  the  written  ser- 
mon. My  frkther  was  very  proud  of  this 
achievement,  and  the  gOMod  friend  of 
the  fiunily,  who  came  in  then  to  din- 
ner, had  his  share  of  the  pleasure.  He 
was  at  all  events  very  kindly  disposed 
towards  me,  because  I  had  so  maoe  bis 
Messiah  my  own,  that  in  aay  frequeat 
visits  to  him  to  get  impressions  of  seek 
for  my  collection  of  coats.of-annf)  1 
used  to  repeat  lon^  passages  to  mm 
till  the  tears  stood  m  his  ^ea. 
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A  VOLUME  of  tales  by  the  celebrated  Eugene  Scribe,  fell  lately  into  our  hands ; 
and  as  we  had  nevev  met  with  any  of  his  penbrmances  in  that  department,  though 
every  stage  in  Europe  is  supptied  with  his  innumerable  fsirces,  and  though  we 
have  seen,  at  a  moderate  computation,  five  hundred  of  them  for  our  own  share, 
we  thou|;bt  it  likely  that  our  readers  would  have  the  same  curiosity  as  ourselves 
to  see  him  in  a  walk  to  which  he  is  so  little  accustomed ;  and  we  j^esent  them 
with  the  story  which  we  consider  the  best  in  the  collection. 

Chaptsk  I. 


One  evening — ^if  I  remember  right, 
ly,  it  was  at  the  end  of  1831 — there  was 
a  great  crowd- at  the  Opera,  for  Tag- 
hSd  was  to  dance.  The  spectators 
had  crowded  themselves  on  the  steps 
of  the  orchestra,  and  the  extra  stools 
furnished  for  the  friends  of  the  son- 
dactor,  formed  a  sort  of  barricade 
which  I  found  it  difficult  to  surmount, 
amidst  cries  of  **  Hush,  hush,  silence, 
silence!'*  from  the  enthusiastic  ama- 
teurs whom  I  disturbed.  Fear  when 
Taglioni  dances,  one  not  only  gazes 
but  listens.  It  seems  as  if  the  eye 
were  not  sufficient  to  admire  with.  I 
found  myself  in  an  awkward  position, 
farced  to  stand  amidst  a  group  of  my 
friends  whom  I^met  there  by  appoint- 
ment, and  who  were  too  much  crowd- 
ed to  make  room  for  me,  when  a  younff 
man  rose  and  offered  me  his  seat,  which 
of  course  I  declined,  not  wishing  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  pleasure  of  \Si$  spec- 
tacle. 

'<  It  is  no  deprivation,"  he  said ;  **  I 
am  going  out/' 

1  accepted  his  ofifer  with  thanks ;  and 
my  obliging  neighbour,  casting  a  last 
kx>k  at  ue  stage  before  -takinff  his  de- 
parture, stopped  an  instant,  and  leaning 
his  back  against  the  box  of  Genersl 
Claparede,  seemed  to  look  for  some  one 
in  the  distance ;  and  then,  sinking  gra- 
dually into  a  profound  revery,  thought 
no  more  of  retiring. 

He  was  right  m  saying  I  did  not 
deprive  him  ^  the  view ;  for,  turning 
his  back  to  the  stage — seeing  nothing 
—hearing  nothing — he  appeared  en- 
tirely to  forget  where  he  was.  I  ex- 
amined him  attentively.  It  was  im- 
possible to  imagine  a  face  more  hand- 
some or  expressive.  Dressed  simply 
and  elegantly,  there  was  soroethmjg 
noble  and  distinguished  in  all  hu 
movements.  He  seemed  about  five- 
and-twenty ;  his  fine  black  eyes  were 
^ed  incessantly  on  a  front  box  of  the 
seeond  tier  with  an  indefinable  expres* 


sion  of  melancholy  and  despair.  In- 
voluntarily I  turned  in  that  direction, 
and  I  saw  that  the  box  was  empty. 

**He  expects  somebody  who  has  not 
come !"  I  said.  **  She  has  deceived 
him-^she  is  ill — or  her  father  has  pre- 
vented her — and  he  loves  and  expects 
in  vain  !  Poor  young  man  V*  And  I 
watched  as  attentively  as  he ;  I  pitied 
him,  and  would  have  given  the  world 
to  see  the  door  of  the  box  opened — but 
it  remained  closed  the  whole  ni^ht 

The  ballet  was  about  to  end  ;  and 
while  the  inferior  dancers  were  per- 
forming, conversation  as  usual  proceed- 
ed almost  aloud.  Among  other  things 
we  talked  of  Robert  U  Diable^  which 
was  then  in  rehearsal,  and  was  about 
to  appear  in  a  few  days.  My  friends 
made  all  sorts  of  inquiries — about  the 
music — the  ballets — ^the  situations,  «&c, 
and  begged  very  earnestly  to  attend  the 
last  rehearsals.  A  rehearsal  seems  so 
strange  and  wonderful  to  those  unae- 
customed  to  it !  I  promised  to  intro* 
duce  thera,  and  we  all  rose  up  to  go 
away — ^for  the  curtain  was  about  to  &11 
—and  as  I  found  myself  near  mv  un- 
known friend,  who  remained  still  mo- 
tionless in  the  same  place,  I  expressed 
my  regret  that  I  had  accepted  his  oflfer, 
and  my  gratification  if  I  could  do  any 
thing  to  oblige  him  in  return. 

^'You  can  do  so,  quite  easily,"  he 
replied;  **l  have  just  gathered  that 
yon  are  M.  Meyerbeer." 

•*  I  have  not  the  honour  " — 

<«  At  any  rate,  you  are  one  of  the  au- 
thors of  Robert  le  Diable  ?" 

"After  a  sort,"  I  said;  "I  wrote 
the  words." 

'*  Well,  then,"  he  rejoined ;  '•  let 
me  be  present  at  the  rehearsal  to-mor- 
row." 

**  We  are  so  little  prepared  as  yet, 
that  I  can  only  venture  to  ask  my 
frcnds." 

**That  is  one  reason  more  for  my 
repeating  the  request," 
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*<  And,"  1  said,  *<  I  am  delighted  you 
have  repeated  it  on  these  terms." 

He  shook  my  hand,  and  the  hour 
was  fixed  for  the  following  day. 

He  was  exact  to  his  appointment ; 
we  walked  for  a  few  minutes  about 
the  sta^e  before  the  rehearsal  com- 
menced. He  spoke  gravely,  yet  plea- 
santly and  cleverly  ;  but  it  was  easy  to 
perceive  that  it  needed  an  e&ott  to  keep 
up  the  conversation,  and  that  he  was 
pre-occupied  with  other  thoughts. 
Our  goddesses  of  the  dance  and  of  song 
began  to  arrive  one  after  another.  Se- 
veral times  I  perceived  him  tremble, 
and  once  his  agitation  was  so  great 
that  he  had  to  support  himself  on  the 
side  scenes.  I  iHSgan  to  suspect  he 
was  a  rejected  lover  of  one  of  our  Chos 
or  Terpsichores — a  suspicion  which  his 
extreme  handsomeness  and  his  "style" 
altogether  rendered  by  no  means  pro- 
bable ;  and  in  reality  I  was  mistaken. 
He  spoke  to  no  one— went  near  no  one 
— and,  moreover,  no  one  knew  who  he 
was. 

The  rehearsal  began.  I  looked  for 
him  in  titie  orchestra  among  the  ama- 
teurs— he  was  not  there ;  and  though 
the  body  of  the  house  was  somewhat 
dark,  I  thought  I  saw  bun  in  the  front 
box  which  be  had  gazed  on  so  con- 
stantly the  night  before.  I  was  anxi- 
ous to  make  sure  of  this ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  rehearsal,  after  the  admir- 
able trio  of  the  fifth  act,  I  ascended  to 
the  second  tier.  Meyerbeer,  who  had 
something  to  say  to  me,  accompanied 
me.  We  arrived  at  the  box,  of  which 
the  door  was  hall  open,  and  saw  the 
unknown  with  his  head  resting  on  his 
hands.  At  our  approach  he  turned 
quickly  round  and  rose  up— his  pale 
mce  was  covered  with  tears !  Meyer- 
beer was  oveijoyed,  and,  without  say- 
ing a  word,  shook  his  hand  most 
kindly,  as  if  to  thank  him. '  The  un. 
known,  trying  to  conceal  his  embar- 
rassment, muttered  some  words  of 
compliment  in  such  a  vague  and  un- 
connected manner,  that  we  saw  he  had 
not  listened  to  the  performance ;  'and 
that  for  two  hours  he  had  been  think, 
ing  of  any  thing  rather  than  the  mu- 
sic Meyerbeer  whispered  to  me  in 
despair — "  The  wretch  has  not  heard 
a  note  I" 

We  all  three  descended  the  stabs ; 
and,  crossing  the  laige  and  beautiful 
court  which  leads  to  Die  Rue  Grange 
Bateliere,  the  unknown  bowed  to  M. 
Sausseret,  who  at  that  time  had  the 
lettipg  of  the  seats. 


I  went  to  M.  Saosseret — <*  Yoa  know 
that  handsome  young  fellow  who  hu 
just  left  me  V* 

••  M.  Arthur— Rue  du  Holder- No. 
9.  I  know  nothmg  more-^he  has  eiK 
gaged  a  box  on  the  second  tier  for  this 
winter." 

•<He  was  there  this  moment,"  I 
said. 

«<Then  he  seems  to  use  k  in  the 
morning  only,  for  he  never  goes  neir 
it  at  night    The  box  is  always  empty.'* 

And  in  foct  the  whole  week  the  door 
was  never  opened — the  box  Temained 
deserted. 

The  first  appearance  of  Robert  was 
now  near,  and  on  such  occaaoos  a 
poor  devil  of  an  author  is  overwhelmed 
with  applications  for  boxes  and  ticketsi 
You  may  imagine  what  time  he  has  to 
attend  to  his  play,  and  to  the  changes 
and  curtailments  that  may  be  required. 
He  has  to  answer  letters  and  claims 
that  pour  in  upon  him  from  aO  quar- 
ters, and  it  is  invariably  the  ladies  who 
are  most  exacting  on  such  oighti. 
*'  Yon  were  to  have  got  me  two  baxe% 
and  I  have  only  got  <»ie."  "Yoo 
promised  me  No.  10,  next  to  the 
General's,  and  they  have  sent  me  No. 

15,  next  to  Madame  D ,  wbom  I 

detest,  and  who  casts  me  into  the  shade 
with  her  diaooonds." — A  first  night  m 
a  time  when  you  get  into  scrapes  witk 
vour  best  friends,  who,  perhapei,  over- 
look it  in  a  few  days  if  your  piece 
«*  takes,"  but  who  nurse  their  indigna- 
tion  a  long  time  if  you  are  damned ; 
so  that  you  are  pumshed  both  by  them 
and  the  public  at  the  same  time.  M^- 
fortunes  never  come  akme.  Well» 
then,  on  the  morning  of  the  first  night 
of  Robert,  I  had  promised  a  box  to 
some  ladies;  but  the  maaager  took 
it  away  from  me  to  give  it  to— a  joor. 
nalist !  I  complained.  He  replied, 
"Tis  for  a  journalist— you  imder- 
stand  ? — a  journalist  who  hates  yon  ; 
but  who  has  promised — thanks  to  my 
politeness  in  giving  hnn  your  box 
— ^to  speak  ftivoaraDly  of  the  mu- 
sic." 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  an  argu- 
ment like  this ;  and  the  box  was  given 
up.  But  where  was  I  to  bestow  mj 
faiir  friends,  whose  wrath  was  a  orach 
more  serious  matter  to  me  than  that 
of  the  journalist  ?— I  luckily  remem- 
bered my  unknown  acquaintance,  and 
went  tohis  residenee;  his  room  was 
very  ample  and  tmoeteiitatioiiB,  par- 
tkmlarly  fior  a  man  who  had  a  boK  at 
the  Opera. 
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•^M/^  deal*  air,''  I  'sasdi  **  I  edme  to   black,  with  a  aharp  voioe  and  a  pour- 


you  a  great  hYomJ' 
••SayocK" 

*^  Do  you  intend  to  be  present  at 
the  first  representation  of  Rqbert  U 
IHabie — in  your  box,  I  mean?" 
'  He  appe&red  embarrassed  ;  and  re- 
plied witli  some  hesitation — *«I  ftbould 
be  very  happy— bot— it  is  impossible." 
«<  Have  yon  disposed  of  itV' 

**  Will  you  give  it  np  to  me-(-yoa 
will  get  me  oat  of  an  awkward  predi- 
eamentf 

His  trouble  seemed  to  increase  every 
iBoment — he  cotiji  not  i^fiwe  me ;  and 


dered  head,  as  he  tapped  me  on  the 
shoulder.  I  turned  roend,  and  saw 
M.  Baraton,  the  notarjr  of  my  family. 

•« You  here l"  I  cried — "and  yowr 
office" 

«•  Sold  it  three  months  ago — I  am 
rich — ^I  am  a  widower — I  am  sixty 
yeajTR  old — I  have  been  twenty  years 
married,  ^d  tbirtjr  years  a  notary — I 
think  [  am  entitled  to  a  little  enjoy- 
ment" 

**And  he  has  now  been  a  subscriber 
to  the  Opera  for  eight  days,''  said  the 
professor  of  civil  law. 

*<  Ay,  to  be  sure  ;  I  like  to  lau^rh :  I 


at  last,  as  if  making  a  great  efliirt  to   like  comedy,  and  so  I  have  bought  an 
eommand  himself  he  said,  •*!  agree,    admission  here.*' 


bvt  upon  one  condition, — that  you  put 
nobody  into  that  box  but  men,'* 

M  Impossible,  my  dear  sir,  I  ask  it 
expressly  to  accommodate  some   la- 


He  was  silent  for  a  while ;  «^  And 
aittiong  those  ladies,**  he  said,  •«  is  there 
any  one  you  love  V 

"  Undoubtedly,"  I  replied. 

«« Then  take  the  box,^' »»« 
I  kave  Paris  to-day." 

I  made  a  movement  expressive  of 
interest  and  ctiriosity,  and  he  seemed 
to  divine  my  thoughts ;  for  he  took  me 
by  the  iiand,  and  said,  **  You  no  doubt 
perceive  that  certain  fond  and  sad  re- 
menibrances  attach  themselves  to  that 
box,  I  can  communicate  them  to  no 
ene.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  complain 
when  one  is  miserable— and  hopeless 
—and  when  it  is  all  by  his  own 
faidtr 

That  night  the  ftrst  representa- 
tion of  Robert  took  place,  and  mv 
friend  Meyerbeer  achieved  a  triumph 
which  resounded  all  through  Europe. 


«*And  why  not  ait  the  Fran^ais  t"^ 

«•  Ob !  not  half  so  amusing  as  her&— 
one  sees  and^  hears  the  most  extraor- 
dinary things  in  the  world.  These 
^ntlemen  knowj  every  thing— there 
m  not  a  box  of  which  they  do  not  know 
the  history." 

«*  Indeed !"  I  cried,  and  mechanically 
turned  towards  the  bpx  on  the  second 
he  said,  «<  for  tier^  which  had  so  excited  my  curiosity 
some  years  before.  What  was  my 
amazement !  That  night  it  was  emp^ 
as  before;  and  the  only  empty  one  in 
the  whole  house ! 

I  was  delighted  to  have  a  history  to 
tell,  and  in  a  few  Words  related  all 
that  I  have  now  tdd  you.  I  was 
listened  to  with  attention  ;  my  friends 
were  lost  in  conjecture — the  profes. 
sor  tried  to  recall  ^me  ancient  recol. 
lections— the  little  notary  smiled  malL 
ciously. 

**  Well,  gentlemen,^  I  said  to  them, 
•'which  of  you  (who  know  every 
thing)  can  unriddle  this  en^a  for 
OB?  who  can  tell  us  the  story  of  that 


8ioee  that  time  many  other  events,  mysterious  box?** 


They  were  all  silent,  even  the  pro- 
fesBOTi  who  passed  his  hand  over  his 
brow  as  if  to  refresh  his  recollection 
of  some  anecdote,  and  would  probably 
have  finished  by  inventing  one  appro- 


Mterary  and  pohtical, — mapy  other 
fuccesses,  and  many  fiiilures  have  oc- 
eorred.  I  saw  no  more  of  M.  Ar- 
thor — I  thought  of  him  no  mcnre — I 
bad  forgotten  him.  ^  _-  ^  __  _^^__ 

A  might  or  two  ago  I  found  myself  priate  to  the  occasion,  if  the  notary 

once  more  in  the   orchestra,  at  the  nad  given  him  time. 

ligfat  tide  of  the  Opera.    It  was  not  **  Who  will  tell  yon  that  sto^y  ?"  he 

DOW  to  see  Robert — it  wne  to  see  the  exclaimed,   with  an   air  of  tnumph, 

ffugvenoi^^-^ve    years    had   passed  *^  who  but  I?-^Iknow  the  whole  par- 

cway.  ticqlars." 

••  You  come  too  late,*'  said  one  of  my  "  You,  M.  Baraton  T* 

finends,  a  professor  of  civil  law,  who  **  To  be^sure." 

has  as  much  «» esprit"  fit  night  as  era*  •*  Gk>  on  thea— go  <»,"— and  we  aU 

ditioD  in  the  morning.  drew  near  to  listen. 

•♦  And  you  are  very  wrong  in  so  "Go  on,  Bff.  Baraton.** 

doiog,"  added  aMttle  man  dressed  hi  ^  Well,  then,'' said  the  little  notary, 
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with  an  importoiit  kx>k«and  taking  a 
pinch  of  sDufE  "  which  of  you  was  ac- 

quainted  with  — — • V' 

But  at  that  moment  the  first  crash 
of  the  pverture  began^r^^  ^*  Bara- 


too*  who  piqued  himself  ob  Dot  1  _ 
a  srogle  note,  stopped  immediately» 
and  said^'*  After  the  first  act,  giantle- 
men.^' 


CsiTTEa.  II. 


*'  Gentlemek/'  said  '  the  notaiy, 
when  the  first  act  of  the  ffvguenots  was 
finished, «« dueen  Marguerite  has  to 
be  dressed  with  all  her  rodds  of  hoin- 
our— the  castle  and  gardens  of  Che- 
nonceaux  have  to  be  cot  xeady ;  and 
the  interval  will  be  long  enough,  I 
think,  to  enable  me  to  tell  you  the 
stor^  you  wish  to  hear."  And  altera 
placid  pinch  of  snufi^  which  gave  him 
time  to  collect  his  thoughts,  M.  Bara- 
ton  commenced  in  these  words  :^ 

•*  Which  of  youi  gentlemen,  was 
acauainted  with  the  Utue  Judith  V* 

We  all  looked  at  each  other,  and 
the  oldest  fiiequenter  of  the  orchestra 
was  puzzled. 

.  ««The  little  Judith/' he  went  ion, 
•*  who  some  seven  t>r  eight  years  ago 
was  brought  out  as  a  figurante  in  & 
ballet  r' 

^'Stay/'  said  the  professor  of  civil 
law,  with  somewhat  of  a  pedantic  air, 
*'  a  little  blonde  who  was  one  of  the 
pages  in  the  Muettel" 

MShe  was  dark,"  said  the  notary : 
'<  as  to  the  i>art  you  attribute  to  her^  I 
have  no  positive  document  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  prefer  .relying  on  your  im- 
mense eruaition." 

The  professor  bowed. 

*«3ut  whether  dark  or  fair,  there 
was  one  thing  that  nobody  disputed, 
and  that  was,  that  the  {ittle  Judith  was 
a  charming  creature.  And  another 
point,  which  appeared  undeniable,  wa4, 
that  her  aunt,  Madame  Bonnivet^  was 
porteress  in  the  Rue  Richelieu,  in  the 
house  of  an  old  gentleman,  whose  cpn- 
fidential  manager  she  had  once  been ; 
some  ^d  his  cook ;  but  Madame 
Bonnivct  disdained  the  impeachment, 
and  went  on  quietly  plying  her  knit- 
tinj?  needles,  and  managing  for  the 
di&rent  lodgers,  while  her  niece  even 
aliieady  began  makmg  conquests.  For 
it  was  impossible  to  pass  the  porter's 
lodge  without  being  struck  with  the 
extraordinary  beauty  of  little  Judith, 
who  was  scarcely  twelve  years  old. 
Her  eyes  even  then  were  the  finest  in 
the  world  ,*  her  teeth  like  pearls ;  her 
form  exquisitely  graceful;  and  in 
whatever  dress  she  wore^  she  had  the 


most  distingue  air  iqiaginable ;  anditi^ 
crown  all,  an  expressive,  dear,  and 
open  countenance,  with  somecfaing 
radiant  and  coquettish  in  its  very  in- 
nocence. In  short,  she  gave  promia* 
of  one  of  those  glorious  combinationn 
of  grace  and  b^uty,  enough  to  torn 
peopled  heads,  and,  as  a  poet  would 
say,  to  chan^  the  &te  of  empires. 

People  pud  Madame  Bonnivet  wa 
many  compliments  every  day  on  the 
loveliness  of  her  niece,  that  she  deter- 
mined to  make  considerable  sacrifices 
for  her  education.  She  sent  her,  there- 
fore, to  a  charity  school,  where  bttle 
girls  were  taught  to  read  and  write — 
an  enormous  amount  of  instructka, 
the  advantages  of  which  were  sooa 
felt  by  Ma&me  Bonnivet  htoself; 
who^  in  her  capacity  of  porteress,  bad 
found  it  rather  difficult  to  make  out 
the  different  addresses,  sM  to  send  the 
letters  and  parcels  to  their  respectm 
destinations.  Judith  took  this  duty 
on  herself,  to  the  universal  satisftetios 
of  all  concerned ;  and  Madame  Booni. 
vet  being  now  persuaded  (hat  with  such 
an  educatiQn,  superadded  to  so  mock 
beaiuty,  her  niece  was  sure  to  make  a 
sensation  in  the  world,  she  waited  impa- 
tiently for  an  openiujer.  It  was  not  kiur 
before  an  opportunity  preeraited  itaeS, 
M.  Rosambeau,  the  ballet-mastert 
Who  rented  one  of  the  attics,  ofiered 
to  give  little  Judith,  some  lessons ;  and 
in  a  few  days  after,  Madame  Bonnhrel 
communicated  in  confident  to  ail  the 
ladies  of  her  acquaintance,  that  her 
niece  had  been  accepted  as  ooce  of  the 
carps  de  ballet  of  the  Opera^-a  piece 
of  news  which  of  course  was  spread 
far  and  wide,  and  flew  rapidly  frost 
door  to  door  alon^  the  whole 
of  the  Rue  Richelieu. 

Here,  then,  was  Uttle  Judith  in 
at  the  Opera,  taking  lessons  eveiy 
moi:ning  of  M.  Rosambeau,  and  com- 
ing on  at  night— totally  unnoticed 
amidst  the  groups  of  youn^  girls^  naiad^ 
or  pages,  as  the  professor  jMtly  ofaserv- 
ed  a  few  mmutesago, 

Judith  was  innocence  itsel(  though 
belonging  to  the  stage;  for  she  md 
been    lifoqght  19  in  a  leBpectaUft 
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liODBe,  wh^re  aO  the  lodj^ers  were  de- 
cent Benedicks.  Her  aunt,  who  was 
a|i  watcbfel  as  a  dragon,  never  left 
her;  accompanied  her  to  the  theatre 
ii  the  morning,  brought  her  home  at 
■igbt,  and  even  remained  whole-  d^vs 
io  the  green-room  knitting  her  stock- 
ingB,  while  her  niece  took  lessons  and 
practised  her  steps.  You  wonder  what 
became  all  this  time  of  the  large  house 
ia  the  Rue  Richelieu.  I  can't  exactly 
saj;  but  jyeople  believe  that  a  friend 
of  Madame  Boonivet  undertook  all  her 
duties  there,  in  the  expectation  of  the 
UtUe  Judith  muking  a  catch ;  for  you 
are  aware,  ^ntlemen,  that  no  one 
goes  on  the  Opera  boards  unlese  with 
the  hope  of  making  a  catch — gaining 
a  settlement,  or  however  you  choose 
to  express  that  great  object  of  an  ac- 
tress's ambition.  In  this  way  they 
leave  the  stage— they  are  richh— they 
reform ;  and  the  good  aunt — ^for  an 
pfetty  dancers,  you  may  have  remark, 
ad,  have  invariably  aurtts  of  the  high- 
est respectability — marries  her  niece, 
BOW  weaned  from  the  vanities  of  tin 
spangles  and  paste  diamonds,  to  a  flou- 
nshing  stockbroker  or"-*— 

»  A  rethred  notary*"  added  the  pro. 
feasor. 

M.  Baraton  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
••Of  coune^**  he  said;  ''but  at  that 
time  thoughts  of  such  prodigious  ad- 
taneement  had  never  entered  into  the 
keads  either  of  Madame  Bonnivet  or 
her  niece.  Ambition  grows  on  us  by 
uegiuuB* 

•«  Bat  Judith,'*  I  said ;  «•  what  be- 
eame  of  Judith?**  for  I  saw  the  curtain 
about  to  rise. 

M Judith!  I'm  coming  to  her  di- 
tectly.''— Madame  >Bonnivet,  in  spite 
of  all  her  caution,  could  not  h'mder  her 
■iece  from  talking  with  her  oompan- 
loos.  In  the  morning  in  the  green, 
loom,  and,  above  all,  at  night  when 
they  were  on  the  stage — a  region 
where  the  aunt  found  it  impossible  to 
Mkyw — Judith  heard  some  things  that 
astonished  her. 

One  of  the  nvmphs  or  sylphides,  her 
companions,  whispered  in  ner  ear-* 
«<  See,  Judith,  look  in  the  orchestra — 
at  the  right— how  hard  he  is  looking 
at  me.** 

•«  Whol"  said  Judith. 

•«That  handsome  young  mah  with 
the  cachemire  vest;  don't  you  see 
himr 

M  What  does  it  all  mean  ?" 

^  I've  atniok  him." 


M  Struck  him  ?"  said  Judith,  asto- 
nished. 

«•  Ha,  ha  !*»  said  the  njrmph,  «« what 
a  simpleton  yoci  are— girls,  here's  a 
curiosity — she  nas  never  had  an  ad- 
mirer  !^ 

«•  AM  her  aunt's  feult,"  said  another 
of  the  sylphs. 

•*  Indeed  !  Well,  if  I  had  an  aunt 
80  ridiculous,  I  would" 

^  Hush,  hush,  vou  know  nothing 
about  it,"  replied  tne  other,  who  seem- 
ed a  few  3rears  older;  *< she  perhaps 
has  s&rionB*  intentions  about  little  Ju- 
dith, and  to  keep  her  from  the  dangers 
of  love,  IS  gohig  to  give  her  to  a  pro- 
tector." 

**She!"  rejoined  the  other,  "she 
hasn't  wit  enough  to  get  her  one. 
Such  good  fortune  would  be  too  much* 
to  expect'* 

Judith  did  not  lose  a  syllable,  but  had 
not  courage  to  ask  any  body  for  an  ex* 
planatioD.  But  she  understood  enotigh 
to  see  she  was  looked  down  upon, 
and  she  naturally  had  an  intense  desire 
to  avenge  herself,  to  humble  her  com- 
panions, and  fil}  them  with  rage  and 
envy.  Accordingly,  when  Madame 
Bonnivet  informed  her  on  then*  retunv 
with  a  solemn  face,  that  she  would 
introduce  her  to  a  protector — a  noble 
and  rich  protector — her  first  sensation 
was  one  of  joyful  surprise ;  and  her 
aunt,  who  had  lM)t  expected  such  a 
reception  for  her  news,  proceeded  m 
raptuM. 

M  Yes,  my  darUng  niece,  an  admi- 
rable ])erson  in  all  respects — a  person 
who  will  secure  your  happiness,  and  a 
provision  for  your  aunt:  and  indeed 
ne  cant  do  less,  after  all  the  trouble 
and  expense  your  education  has  cost 
mew" 

Here  the  good  aunt  wiped  away  a 
fow  tears ;  and  Judith,  who  was  moved 
by  the  appearance  of  so  much  tender- 
ness, only  ventured' to  ask  who  was 
the  protector,  and  how  she  had  de- 
served such  generosity. 

"You  shall  know  m  good  time," 
replied  the  aunt;  "but  in  the  meam. 
wnile  your  companions  will  die  with 
spite." 

This  was  the  very  thing  Judith 
wanted;  and  great  indeed  was  the 
surprise,  when  the  intelligence  became 
knoTlvTi  in  the  green-room. 

«*  Is  it  possible  ?  a  creature  like  that ! 
a  figurante — a  chorus  girl,  and  I  a  first 
dancer — 'tis  disgusting !" 

"  Quite   rigm,'*  said   the   others  ; 
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«*  she  is  00  good ;  she  deeenfaB  her 
good-hick,  she  is  80  sweet  and  pretty/' 
^dkI  in  short,  if  it  had  been  a  marriage 
to  a  duke,  the^  (lould  not  have  made 
more  exclamatioos,  or  enried  her  ad- 
vancement more  sincerely.  And  there 
could  no  longer  be  any  doubt  upon 
the  subject,  when  her  aunt  appemd 
that  evening  in  a  magnificent  shawl 
of  Temaux.  But  who  could  this  pro- 
tector be  1  some  rich  old  curmudgeon 
»^Home  goutr  old  banker,  or  worn-out 
old  r&ui  ?  tfut  to  all  these  questions 
Judith  maintained  a  most  prudent  re- 
serve ;  one  great  reason  of  which  pro- 
bably was,  that  she  did  npt  know  a  syl- 
lable about  the  matter. 

In  a  few  days,  she  had  quitted  the 
porter's  lodge  to  live  with  her  aunt  in 
a  chsnning  suite  of>  rooms  in  the  Roe 
de  Provence— «  bedroom  furnished 
s^ndidly,  and  a  boudoir  so  tasteful, 
so  elegantly  fitted  up,  that  the  aunt 
never  ventured  to  approach  it;  she 
preferred  sitting  in  the  dining  parlour, 
or  indeed  in  tl^'  kitchen ;  she  felt  so 
much  more  at  her  ease  there  than  else- 
where. But  day  after  day  passed  oo, 
and  nobody  appeared,  which  struck 
Judith  as  something  ratber  strauge; 
for  Judith  was  without  education,  but 
not  without  sense.  H^r  candour  and 
nai9€ti  proceeded  f^tMo  innocence, 
not  fixMn  stupidity ;  and  after  think- 
ing over  .her  position  for  some  time, 
■he  would  have  given  the  world  for 
somebody  to  consolt-^iiMr  some  one 
to  defend  her  against  this  protector 
whom  she,  did  not  know,  and  whom 
■he  feared  and  hated.  It  is  true,  the 
only  idea  she  had  formed  of  him  was 
of  an  uffly  old  man ;  for  her  com- 
panions had  prepared  her  for  noUiing 
else  by  their  conversations.  She  ac- 
cordingly trembled,  and  had  almost 
fiiinted  with  agitation,  when,  on  the 
fifth  day,  her  aunt  threw  open  the 
door  and  announced  the  expected 
visiter. 

Judith  would  have  risen  to  receive 
him  with  proper  respect,  but  her 
Kmbs  sho(^,  and  she  sank  back  again 
upon  the  sofii.  When  at  length  she 
rais^  her  eyes,  she  saw  standing  be- 
fore her  a  handsome  young  man  of 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  old* 
of  a  noble  and  elegant  appearance, 
who  looked  at  her  with  a  kind  and 
benevolent  expression.  In  che  iq. 
stant  she  felt  she  was  safe.  A  person 
who  looked  at  her  with  so  soft  a  smile 
would  be  her  defender  from  all  evil, 
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and  from  him  she  would  have  rielfaipf 
to  fear. ' 

•^  Mademoiselle,"  he  said,  in  a  tmkm 
and  respectful  tone;  but  perceirny 
that  Madame  Bonnivet  was  stil  m 
the  room,  he  made  her- a  sign,  and 
she  immediately  remembered  she  hetd 
orders  to  give  about  the  dinner— 
^  Mademoiselle,  you  are  here  at  bouM^ 
I  l^ope  you  will  be  happy  ;  but  psr- 
don  me  if  1  bavrthe  honour  of  eeeiof 
you  but  seldonn— other  engagementa 
will  prevent  me  the  pleasure.  I 
therefore  lay  claim  to  but  one  titl^* 
that  of  your  friend ;  to  but  one  privi^ 
lege — that  of  sfiLtisfying  your  ■ligfatasft 
wish." 

Judith  did  not  reply;  but  the  beat- 
ings of  her  heart  lifted  up  the  %bt 
muslin  of  her  pelerin. 

«*  As  to  your  aunt,"  and  this  he  said 
with  a  scarcely  perceptible  tone  af 
contempt,  '« she  will  hereafter  be  «t 
your  cohimand ;  for  I  wish  that  jaa 
shodd  give  your  conunands  to  every 
one  here,  commencing  with  myself.'* 

He  then  went  near  her,  and  took 
her  hand,  which  ha  Ufted  to  his  1^ 
and  seeing  that  the  hand  still  trena- 
bled^*«Bive  I  alarmed  you?*'  he 
said ;  «« be  assured  that  I  shall  never 
repeat  my  visit  except  when  you  de- 
sire it-^adieu,  Judith  !*^ 

And  he  weal  away»  leavmg  the 
poor  girl  in  a  state  of  emotioa  which 
she  could  not  comprehend.  All  daj 
long  she  thought  of  nothing  but  ^ 
handsome  struiger  with  his  beantM 
black  eyea^  She  had  not  ventarad  te 
look  at  hkn,  and  yet  nothing  ha  had 
done,  not  a  movement  had  escaped 
her.  She  was  uneasy,  and  lost  her 
spirits ;  her  complexxm  grew  pale^ 
and  bar  aunt  smiled. 

When  the  stranger  was  spoken  oC 
sbe  bhished  the  deepest  scarlet,  aad 
her  aunt  smiled  again. 

But  he  returned  no  more,  and  aha 
could  not  ask  him  to  return.  What 
had  she  to  complain  of? — apartmeola 
beautifully  furnished — servants  and 
carriage  at  her  command — she  had  aot 
a  want  in  the  world  ! 

On  the  other  hand,  her'companioaB 
in  the  theatre,  seeing  her  so  bnlliantiy 
dressed,  and  so  radiant  in  beauty, 
overwhelmed  her  with  questiooe.  Bat 
those  very  questions  made  h^  have 
suspicions  that  there-  was  aoo^thing 
unusual  in  the  whole  transaction— ^tbat 
she  was  treated  with  a  sort  of  disdain ; 
and  she  shied  the  conversatioB  as  much 
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as  she  coald,  and  never  told  even  to 
lier  aunt  how  very  respectfully  she 
had  been  addressed.  Ooe  night  when 
the  house  was  crowded,  she  perceived 
th0  stranger  in  the  rc^al  box  looking 
at  her.  She  nearly  screamed  with 
joy,  and  made  a  dancer  miss  the  pro- 
per lime,  who  wad  just  then  whirling  a- 
pirouette. 

•♦What's  the  matter  1".  said  Na- 
thalie, one  of  her  friends^  who  held  the 
other  end  of  a  garland. 

« *Tis  he !  there  he  is  !" 

•^  Is  it  possible  I  Count  Arthqr  de 
V  ■  ,  one  of  the  young  nobles  of  the 
Court  of  Charles  X^  and  moreover 
the  handsomest  of  them  all !  You  have 
nothing  to  complain  of  with-  such  a 
friend  to  see  you  every  day.*' 

Judith  made  no  reply.  She  was  too 
happy.  Arthur,  to  the  great  scand^ 
ci  all  who  saw  it,  bowed  to  her  from 
the  King's  box;  and,  better st|ll,  when 
the  ballet  was  finished,  just  when  she 
was  about  to  ascend  to  fier  dressing- 
room,  Arthur  came  to  the-  side  siienes, 
and  said  quite  audibly,  so  as  to  be 
beard  by  the  Lord  Chamberiain  who 
had  the  direction  of  the  opera — "  Will 
jod  allow  me  thd  honour  of  conducting 
you  home  1" 

••Tis  too  much  honour  for  me," 
stammered  Judith,  without  perceiving 
what  a  laogh  her  answer  excited. 

**  Make  haste  then.  I  will  waft  for 
yoo  on  the  stage.^' 

She  lost  no  time,  yon  may  be  sure, 
in  changing  her  dress;  ana  on  re- 
turning  she  &Mind  Arthur  in  conver- 
sation with  a  group  of  young  fashion- 
ables, and  with  M.  Lubert,  the 
manager,  to  whom  he  recommended 


Judith  very  warmly,  andlthen  openly 
gave  her  his  arm  before  uiem  all,  and 
conducted  her  down  the  performers^ 
staircase.  At  the  door  his  carnage 
was  ready  to  receive  them  ;  they  got 
in,  and,  as  it  was  cold,  he  pulled  up 
the  glasses,  and  put^  her  shawl  over 
her  shoulders.  How  beautiful  she 
was— 80  gfad— 80  gratified  ;  but  the 
gladness  did  not  last  long.  The  dis- 
tance is  to  short  between  the  Rue 
Grange  Bateliere  and  the  Rue  de  Pro- 
vence^  and  the  horses  went  so  fast! 
The  carriage  stopped ;  AHhur  got  out 
and  ofiered  his  hand  to  Judith.  They 
went  up  stairs  together,  and  arrived  at 
the  door  of  her  apartments.  He  rang 
the  beD,  respectfuUy  took  his  leave,  and 

Judith  could  not  sle^p.  The  con- 
duct of  the  Count  appeared  so  rude. 
He  might  at  least  have  entered  hec 
room,  and  sat  down  for  a  moment. 
She  knew  very  little,, to  be  sure,  of  the 
manners  of  high  society ;  but  she 
thought  that  would  have  been  more 
polhe  tnan  to  leave  her  so  suddenly  at 
the  door.  She  was  iiaverish  and  dis- 
turbed :  and  at  daybreak  got  out  of 
bed  and  went  tor  the  window  to  get 
cool.  There,  before  her  door,  stiQ 
stood  the  carriage  with  the  fast  grey 
horses ;  they  pawed  the  ground ,  with 
cold  and  impatience ;  the  '  coachman 
was  asleep  on  his  box. 

**  Excuse  me,  gentlemen,"  ^d  the 
notary,  when  be  had  reached  this  part 
of  his  stoty ;  «« the  next  act  is  just  be- 
ginning, and  I  don't  wish  to  lose  a 
word  of  the  opera— >when  the  curtain 
fells" 


Chapter  IIL 


The  '  next  rmorniiig*  and  the  next 
again  Judith  opened  her  window  at 
daybreak.  The  Count's  carriage  was 
alwavs  at  the  door !  It  was  evident 
that  he  sent  it  in  the  same  manner  al- 
most eveiy  night,  and  she  could  not 
imagine  the  reason  of  such  a  proceed- 
ing :  and,  as  to  asking  him  for  an  ex- 
flanation,  she  oodd  not  have  ventured 
on  such  a  presumption  for  the  world. 
And,  besides*  she  hardly  ever  saw 
him,  except  on  opera  nights  in  a  box 
on  the  second  tier,  which  he  had  taken 
for  the  season.  He  never  came  upon 
the  stage:  he  never  a^ain  ofiered  to 
5S« 


conduct  her  ^ome.    What  then  was 
to  be  done  ?  . 

Luckily  for  her,  her  companions 
did  him  an  injustice,  and  accused  him 
of  treating  her  ill  She  was  delighted, 
for  she  had  now  an  excuse  for  writing 
to  him ;  and  accordingly  she  indicted 
an  epistle  beseeching  mm  to  come  to 
her  apartments.  It  was  bv  no  means 
an  easy  task  to  write  a  letter;  so  it 
took  poor  Judith  the  whole  day.  She 
began  it  over  and  over  a^rain,  and 
m^e  fifty  foul  copies  before  she 
achieved  one  to  her  mind.  Ooe  of 
these  she  must  have  dropped  out  of  her 
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bag ;  for,  in  the  efenio^  sbe  heard 
the  young  authors  and  others  who 
were  free  of  the  orchestra,  laughing 
immoderately  at  an  ill  spelt,  ill  writ- 
ten note,  as  they  handed  it  about  from 
one  to  the  other.  Sbe  was  forced  to 
hear  their  explosions  of  merriment, 
their  satirical  remarks,  and  the  reso- 
lution they  came  to,  to  insert  the  un- 
isigned  note  (the  author  of  which  was 
lockOy  unknown)  in  one  of  the  news- 
papers, as  a  model  for  the  De  Sevign^ 
of  the  ballet  What  were  the  terror 
and  agony  of  Judith^  not  at  hearing 
her  letter  turned  into  tidicule,  but  to 
think  that  the  Count  would  have  the 
same  feelings  of .  contempt  when  be 
read  the  nnfottunate  note,  which  she 
would  have  purchased  back  again  with 
her  life.  She  was  accordingly  more 
dead  than  alive,  when,  on  the  follow*^ 
ing  .morning,  Arthur  entered  her 
room* 

««rm  come,  dear  Juditb-^I  lost  no 
thne  when  I  received  your  letter ;" 
add  that  fata),  that  horrible  letter  he 
held  in  his  hand— •«  What  is  it  you 
require  V* 

*«What  I  ^uire — Monsieur  le 
Compte  ? — I  doD*t  know  how  to  tell  it 
you — but  that  lett^i^^itself— since  you 
have  read  it— if  indeed  yon  have  been 
i^le  to  make  it  out"r-T —   ' 

••  Vei^  easily,  ray  dear  girl,'*  rephed 
the  Count,  with  a  slight  smile. 

••  Ah  !*'  cried  Judith,  in  despair,  «•  that 
letter  is  enough  to  show  you  that  I  am 
a  poor  girl  without  talent,  without 
education,  who  is  ashamed  of  her  igno- 
rance and  wishes  to  ,remove  it  But 
bow  am  I  todo  it  ?  If  you  do  not  come 
to  my  assistance — ^if  you  refuse  to  help 
me  with  your  advice— with  your  sup^ 
port" 

••  What  is  it  you  w«h  V* 

«*  Grive  me  masters,  and  yon  will  iiee 
if  I  am  not  industrious,  if  I  do  not  profit 
by  their  lessons." 

**  But  when  can  they  come  to  you  V* 

"  Any  time-— one  thought  keeps  me 
anxious  by  day  and  sleepless  at  night*' 

•*  What  thought  I" 

*«The  thought  of  the  opinion  you 
must  have  of  me.  You  must  despise 
me,  and  look  on  me  as  unworthy  of 
your  notice ;  anfl  you  are  right"  she 
continued  hurriedly. — ^^I  know  how 
contemptible  I  am— I  know  mjrself— 
and  I  wish,  if  possible,  to  have  no  cause 
to  blush  for  myself  or  to  be  a  dii^grace 
to  you." 


The  Coont  looked  al  her  witli 
ainazement,  and  said,  •<  I  shall  do  ma 
you  require ;  you  shall  have  any  mas- 
ters you  want** 

Next  day  Judith  had  a  master  to 
teach  her  writing,  and  history  and 
ffeography.  Yoii  should  have  seeo 
tne  ardour  she  studied  with ;  and  her 
natural  abilities  developed  themeelTes 
with  incredible  rapidity.  At  first  sbe 
liked  study  for  Arthoi's  sake,  and  tben 
she  liked  it  for  its  own.  It  was  her 
pleasantest  enjoyment,  her  cooeolatioo 
under  all  her  s^eties.  She  submitted 
to  the  fines  for  absence,  to  stay  at 
home  and<ievote  herself  to  her  books 
all  day.  Her  companions  said,  **  Joditii 
has  gone  mad — she  will  k)ee  her  es* 
gagement — she  is  very  foolish.'* 

But  Judith  worke4  the  harder,  aaj- 
ing^  I  shall  make  myself  worthy  of 
him  at  last ;  he  will  see  wbatefiwts  I 
make  to  improve  myself— but,  alaa! 
he  coukl  see  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  for 
whenever  he  came  Judith  was  bo  agi- 
tated, and  stammered  and  hesitated  eo 
much,  and  became  so  confused,  that 
he  thought  all  the  lessons  were  thrown 
away  upon  her.  The  e^ct  of  the 
knowledge  she  had  acquired,  was  to 
make  her  feel  more  bitterly  how 
atupid  and  ridiculous  he  must  think 
her  {  and  that  conviction  rendered  her 
still  more  constrained  and  embarrassed, 
and  hindered  the  display  of  her  real 
sentiments,  so  innoceht — and  so  tender ; 
and  Arthur,  as  might  be-  expected, 
came  but  seldom.  Sometimes  he 
remained  a  short  tune  with  her  after 
the  ballet ;  but  when  twelve  o'clock 
seunded  he  always  took  his  leave.  Sbe 
ventured  to  ask  hikn,  «'  When  shall  I 
Kee  you  t^ 

.    «« i  will  tell  .yoQ  at  the  Opera,  te- 
morrow." 

But  how  was  this  to  be  done  T-*He 
was  almost  always  in  bis  box  on  the 
second  tier  ;  and  when  be  intended  to 
visit  her  on  tlie  following  mornings 
he  lifted  his  right  hand  to  his  eaiv 
and  that  w^  as  much  as  to  say,  I  will 
come  to  the  Roe  de  Provence. 

And  Judith  would  watch  for  him  aD 
the  day — she  admitted  nobody — not 
even  her  aunt,  that  she  mi^ht  have  the 
pleasure  of  seehig  him  entnely  to  her- 
self. 

In  spite  of  the  reserve  of  the  Coimt 
she  had  made  one  discovery,  and  that 
was  that  he  had  some  sorrow  that 
weighed  him  down.    What  could  the 
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aoRowbef— aheooidd  Mt  briog  her. 
■el/  to  uk  bimt.  and  yet  she  would 
haye  b^en  so  delighted  to  have  been 
abie  to  share  it  with  him.  But  that 
was  a  happiness  she  did  not  dare  to 
hope  for— and  yet  shejihared  it  thoygb 
■be  did  not  iuiow  what  it  was.  So 
whm  the  Count  asked  her,  as  he  olten 
dH^  ««  What  is  the  matter,  Judith  t— 
have  you  ai^  'grief  to  vex  you  )"-4f 
■he  had  dared  she  wouhl'have  answer- 
ed,  ••Yours!" 

One  day  a  horrible  idea  occurred 
to  h^t— she  muttered  to  hemelf,  in 
despair,  ••He  loves  another-^-yes I 
yes»  he  loves  another  {  and  yet,  if  he 
does,  why  does  he  bring  me  here ! — 
what  can  be  his  object  1  k  is  ton  no 
hwe  to  me— because,  if  he  loted  me" 
—Judith  fixed  her  ej^es  on  a  huge 
mirror,  and  she  certunly  kxJted  so 
young,  so  blooming,  so  heantifiil— no 
wonder  she  remahied  sunk  in  a  revery. 
The  door  of  her  biHidoir  was  opened 
quickly;  Arthur  Walked  in — ^hehadan 
air  of  trouble  and  chagiin,  svch  as  she 
hsd  never  seen  before. 

<•  Judith,"  he  said,  ••  dress  yourself 
immediately. '  You  shaH  go  with  me  to 
the  TuUeries.'? 

•«Iaitpo«ibler 

••Yes.  The  wither  is  delightful^ 
■11  Paris  will  be  there." 

'••And  you 'will  take  me  there!" 
oied  Judith,  enrastured;  for  the 
Count  had  never  wafted  out  with  her, 
iff  given  her  his  arm  in  public. 

••  To  beeure !  I  will  take  you  there 
before  the  whole  world  !^n  the  great 
avende,"  said  the  Count,  :hurnedly 
walking  about  the  room^««  Come 
akmff,  Madame  Boonivetf^  he  added 
quickly  to  the  old  aunt,  who  at  that 
moment  came  in— ••  Press  your  niece 
as  si^endidlv  as  you  can ;  and  above 
erery  thing  be  quick  !" 

Madame  Bonnivet  made  prepara. 
ttons  for  taking  off  the  mominff  dress 
that  Judith  wore;  but  she  brashed, 
and  made  a  sign  that  Arthur  was  stiU 
in  the  room. 

^  Tush,  tush !"  said  the  aunt— ••are 

we  to   be  on   such   ceremony  with 

Monsieur  the  Count  ?"— and  without 

.  any  more  ado  she  unlaced  the  gown, 

and  it  tumbled  on  the  floor. 

Judith  did  not  know  where  to  looir, 
or  what  to  do— and  was  quite  oppressed 
with  shame. 

But,  alas !  her  modesty  was  alto- 
gether useless  on  this  occanon.  Arthur 
never  looked  near  her.    Absorbed  by 


eae  idea  that  ioomed  to  jBieite  his  rage 
and  indignationi  he  traversed  thfi 
apartment  with  great  rapidity,  and  in 
one  of  his  turns  threw  down  a  little 
vase  made  of  sheUs^  which  broke  into 
a  thousand  pieces* 

••Oh,  what  a  pity.!"  exclaimed 
Judith,  foigetting  at  that  moment  th^ 
state  of  her  toilet. 

^  Yes,  indeed,"  echoed  the  aunt^ 
••  it,  cost  five  hundred  £rancs  at  the 
least" 

••  Not  for  that  I  not  for  that  !*^  9jM 
Jttdithr-'*  but  because  it  eame  fiom^ 
him*' 

••  WeiJ,  are  you  ready  I''  cried 
Ailhur,  impatiently,  who  had  not 
heard  a  word  of  tneir  reflections  on 
theva^. 

••  In  one  moment-^Aunt,  my  shawl ; 
now,  my  gloves." 

••  And  your  mantle,"  said  Arthur, 
•»  you  have  foigcAten  it^r«nd  you  will 
fiiKi  it  cold." 

<«Oh,no!"  . 

••  Your  hand  is  burning,"  said 
Madame  Bonnivet ;  ••  you  are  foverish,' 
my  child — I  don't  think  you  ought  to 

••  I  am  weD— quite  well,*'  said  Ju- 
dith, hurrying  on— ••  let  us  go— let  us 
go :  I  would  not  stay  at  home  for  all 
the  world." 

The  carriage' was  at  the  door— they 
got  in,  and  drove  down  the  Bonlevaidee 
-^at  noon-day — ^to^ether!  And,  to 
.complete  the  happiness  of  the  ekted 
Judith,  she  saw  two  of  her  oompan* 
ions  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  and  bowed 
to  them  with  the  gracious  coodescen. 
sion  which  extreme  happiness  pro* 
duces— two  principal  performers,  who 
on  that  occasion  were  trudging  humbly 
on  foot 

**  The  carriage  stopped  at  the  gate 
of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  Judith  took  the 
Count's  arm,  and  they  promenaded  in 
the  principal  alley.  It  was  a  f6te  day 
— ^  the  rank  and  fashion  of  Paris 
had  assembled-^e  crowd  was  im« 
mense. 

In  a  moment  Arthur  and  his  com* 
panion  were  the  objects  of  universal 
observation.  They  were  both  so  hand- 
some it  waa  impossible  to  avoid  re. 
markmg  them.  Every  o&e  turned 
round  to  look  at  them,  and  ask  who 
they  were. 

•'  'Tis  the  young  Count  Arthur  de 
V ." 

•«  Are  they  married?" 

Judith  trembled  at  the  question  with 
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a^teniatioii  t>f  pldasore — and  of  pain  at 
tbe  same,  time — that  ebe  coold  not  ac- 
oount  for. 

**  No,  indeed,''  said  a  grand.]ooking 
old  ladj,  in  a  disdsunful  tone— whUe 
she  caressed  a  little  epanid  in  her. 
arms,  and  was  attended  by  two  footmen 
in  superb  liveries — ••Monsieur  the 
Count  is  not  married ;  my  lord,  his 
ODcle,  woot  hear  of  it.' 

'•  Then  who  is  that  beautiful  ereatore 
with  him  ?^hir  lister,  perhaps  ?' 

H  O,  yon  wrong  him,  I  assure  you^* 
•he  Is  his  mistresfr'^-An  opera  girl— at 
least  I  think  1  have  heard  sa" 

Luckilf  Judith  did  not  hear  the  old 
dowager's  remarks;  for  at  that  moment 
the  Baron  de  Biangi,  who  walked  be- 
hind them,  said  to  his  brother  the 
ChevaFier— <*  "Tie  little  Judith." 

*'  What !  the  girl  Arthur  is  so  fond 
ofr> 

*<  He  has  gone  mad  about  her-^he 
ruins  himself." 

*•  He  is  ^ite  right,"  replied  the 
Chevalier— •«  Who  would  not  do  the 
same  ? — how  beautiful  she  is !" 

*•  Take  care— you'll  W.  in  lave  with 
her.»» 

**  Pm  that  abeady.  Comei  and  let 
Ui  see  her  close." 

•«  If  the  crowd  will  let  us." 

And  the  crowd  that  kept  following 
her  went  on  making  remarks  of  the 
same  kind,  and  Arthur  heard  them. 
For  the  first  time  he  looked  at  Judith 
as  she  deserved  to  be  looked  at^  and 
was  astonished  to  find  her  so  beautiful. 
The  walk,  the  company,  and,  above 
all,  the  consdousness  oi  being  admir- 
ed, had  given  her  cheeks  and  eyes  an 
imusual  glow ;  and  then  she  was  six- 
teen  years  old,  and  loved,  and  fanciedt 
for  the  first  time,  that  she  was  loved 
in  return ;  and  these  are  kdmifable 
reasons  for  looking  one's  best.  The 
sensation  created  ny  her -appearance 
was  immense ;  but  when  she  saw  the 
look  of  admiratiwi  tliat  Arthur  fixed  on 
her,  all  her  triumph  sank  into  insigni- 
ficance, the  praises  of  the  crowd  were 
foiffotten,  and  she  went  home  that  day 
exclaiming, — •'  What  la  happy  girl  I 
am!" 

Next  morning  Judith  received  two 
letters.  The  first  was  a  ecrte  idan^ 
horn  the  Baron  de  Biangi ;  she  threw 
it  into  the  fire  and  for^  it  in  a  mo^ 
ment 

The  second  bore  a  signature  which 
Judith  read  over  twice»  as  she  could 
hardly  believe  her  eyes ;  but  she  could 


not  doubt  the  reality— it  was  sigDed 

'«  Tbe  Bishop  of ^,"  and  was  in 

these  terms : — 

••  Mademotfelle, — ^Yoa  appeared  po^ 
licly  yesterday  at  the  Tuileries  with 
my  nephew,  Coi^nt  Arthur  de  V—-, 
and  by  so  doing,  put  the  finishipg 
stroke  lo  a  scandal,  the  conseqaeocei 
of  which  are  ioi^culable.  Although, 
in  punishment  for  the  gins  of  ms^ 
God  has  ptonitted  our  ancient  powen 
to  be  diminished,  we  hafe  etili 
enough  left  to  enable  us  to  pmiiih 
your  audacity.  I  therefore  gi?e  yw 
notice,  that,  if  you  do  not  put.  a 
stop  to  any  similar  scandalf  1  hftM 
sumcient  credit  with  the  Lad 
Chamberlain  to  have  you  dimiMd 
fix>m  the  Opera ;  i^  on  the  other  hand, 
you  give  up  my  nephew  at  once  and 
for  ever,  we  oror  you  (for  the  motiia 
.  will  sanctify  the  means^  two  tbooBand 
louis  and  the  absolotton  of  all  yoor 
nns,"  dec  &c.  &c 

Judith  was  at  first  annihilated  « 
perusing  that  dreadful  letter  f  but  aba 
soon  t<x>k  courage,  and  collection  aH 
her  energies,  re^ed  in  the  following 
words  :i— 

•*  My  Lordi— You  use  me  haiihiy. 
and  yet  I  can  declare  before  God  and 
to  you,  that  I  have  nothing  for  which 
to  reproach  myself  'Tis  so,  I  declare 
most  solemnly ;  and  yet,  my  lord,  in 
this  there  is  no  merft  at^butabla  to 
me.  I  owe  it  entirely  to  him  who 
has  spared  and  respected  me.  'Ye^ 
my  lord,  "your  nephew  is  ianocent  of 
tfaie  wrongs  you  impute  to  him;  and 
if  to  lovfe  be  criminal  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven*  it  ia  a  crime  of  which  I  am 
guilty,  and  in  which  Arthur  is  not  an 
accomplice. 

•«  Hear,  then,  the  reeolutioo  I  haw 
taken.  ' 

••  I  shall  say  to  bim— whatl  hafe 
never  ventured  to  say  to  bim  for  ®y- 
sel^-bnt  for  you,  my  lord.  I  wiU  take 
courage  and  say  to  him,  •  Arthur,  do 
you  love  me  1'— And  if,  as  i  beheve, 
as  I  fear,  he  shall  answer,  •  N^  Ju- 
dith, I  do  not  love  you,'— tben^  my 
lord,  I  shall  obey  you,  I  shall  separtte 
myself  from  him,  I  shall  never  see  him 
more ;  and  1  hope,  my  lord,  yon  wifl 
think  of  me  too  highly  to  oftr  "» 
any  thing  is  a  reward,  and  that  yon 
wiU  not  add  degradation  to  despaff. 
The  latter  is  sufficient  for  one  wW 
resolves  to  die.  But  if  Heaven,  n 
my  good  angel,  if  the  happiness  of  oT 
lifo  shall  lead  him  to  say,   'Iw^* 
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yoHb  iiidith,*«-ab !  nw  a  nofal  tfaing  I 
am  about  to  s^y  to  you,  and  yoa  will 
most  justly  pour  your  maledictioDs  oo 
my  head ;  bqt  mark  me,  my  lord,  there 
k  DO  power  on  earth  that  shall  hinder 
me  from  being  his — from  sacrificinff 
e^ery  thing  to  him.  I  will  brave  all, 
even  your  indiffnation;  for,  after  all, 
what  can  you  dol— at  most  you  can 
take  mt  life ;  andl  why  should  I  hesitate 
to  die  if  I  could  c»ly  ^1  assured  I  have 
been  beloved  1 

^  Pardon  me,  my  k>rd,  if  this  letter 
should  dfifend  ^oo.  It  is  written  by  a 
poor  girl  who  is  ignorant  of  the-  worid 
and  of  her  duty ;  but  who  hopes  to 
find  some  mitigation  of  your  ai^r  in 
ecmsiderBtioB  of  that  ignorance— the 
openness  of  her  cooiessiQn — and,  above 
all,  in  the  profound  respect  with  which 
sJie  has  the  hoDoor  to  ^main,^''4lBC, 

^.  &C. 

Judith  sealed  the  leUer  and  sent  it 
without  consulting  with  any  one  upon 
the  subject;  and  from  that  moment, 
being  deterooiined  to  know  her  fhie^ 
she  waited  impatiently  for  the  next 
wit  of  the  Count.  She  iaw  him  in 
bis  bm,  but  he  seemed  sombre  and 
pe-oceupied.  He  made  no  sign  to 
ber— he  never  looked  near  her.  She 
was  in  despav.  At  kst,  on  the  fol- 
lowing night,  he  made  the  usual  aig- 
nal,  and  jnditfa  Dotr  feU  certain  that 
flhe  should  see  him  in  the  morning, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  state  of  I 


and  misery,  which  she  felt  was  more 
mtderablethsu  the  worst  that  coidd 
be£Ulhef« 

But  in  the  morning  the  chasseur  of 
the  Count  made  hie  appearance  witfi 
an,apolosy  from  his  master,  on  the 
plea  of  business  of  the  most  urgent 
miportance,  sod  with  an  intimation 
at  the  same  time  that  he  would  come 
that  night  to  supper— To  supper  I  he 
who  had  always  taken  his  leave  sp 
early.  The  aunt  seemed  wqnd^iw 
fiiUY  pleased  with  the  arrangement,, 
and  Judith  remained  sunk  in  deep 
thought 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  most  elegant 
little  supper  that  coi^  b^  ^procured 
was  all  ready  by  the  aeal  of  Madame 
fioonivet.  As  -to  Judith  she  saw  Ba- 
thing—she beard  nothing^'^riie  expect^ 
e4  ,  She  expeetedi  AU  the  fecuL 
ties  of  her  soul  were  absorbed  in  that 
one  idea.  But  eleven  o'clock  cam»— 
hal^past  eleven— twelve— and  no  Ar- 
thur. The  whole  night  elwed— he 
came  not— and  she  expected  still;— 
and  the  next  day  passed,  and-the  fol« 
lowing  days,  and  yet  Arthur  came 
not.  She  heard  nothing  of  him-  she 
saw  him  no  mord.  Wliat  then  was 
the  meaniqgof  aH  jtlnsl  What  had 
become  of  him? 

*«Qentlemen,''  said,  the  little  ne. 
taiy,  interrupting  hie  ihanatioBi  •<tha 
curtain  is  jttBt  nsiog^-^kfter  the  neoel 
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'  '^GENTLEKiif,"  said  the  hule  no* 
tary,  when  the  thhd  act  of  the  Uugru^ 
noU  was  concluded,  ^I  suppose  vou 
9n  anxious  to  make  out  whe^  has 
happened  to  oiv  friend  yomg  Arthur^ 
and,  above  ^O,  to  discover  exactly  who 
be  is." 

**  Y<m  should  have  begvi  with  that," 

lidL 

*'  I  have  a  right  to  arrange  iny  stoiry 
ae  ]  choose." 

"^And,  besideB,"  added  the  pofes^ 
sor,  **  one  shouldn't  be  very  critical  on 
the  conduct  of  a  story  at  the  Opera— 
Bobody  attends  to  it.'* 

«'  A  very  lucky  thmg  for  the  authors 
of  the  wcvds,"  said  ue  Httle  notary, 
with  a  bow  to  me ;  and  satisfied 
with  his  hit,  he  went  on  with  his  ac- 
count. 

Count  Arthur  de  V—  is  descended 
from  a  very  ancient  and  distmguished 


femilv  in  the  seuth«  Wb  mother,  left 
a  widow  very  young,  had  no  child 
besides,  and  was  poorly  provided  for; 
but  she  had  a  brother  who  was  im« 
mensely  rich.    This  brother,    Moi- 

seigneur  the  Abb6  de  Y f  was  ona 

of  the  most  influential  prelates^  the 
court  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  afterwards 
at  that  of  Charies  X.;  and  we  know 
very  well  what  was  the  influence  ol 
the  clergy  at  that  time— an  mfluenoe 
that  governed  the  kingdom,  the  sow* 
reign  himself  and  even  the  army. 
The  Abb^  de  Y^^^ —  wasof  a  cold  and 
haughty  disposition,  selfish  and  se- 
vere, but  an  exceUent  relation  notwith- 
standing ;  for  he  was  ambitions  for 
himself  and  for  every  one  that  be- 
kmffed  to  him.  He  charged  himself 
wi£  his  nephew*a  education,  intro- 
duced him  at  court,  and  procured  the 
restoration  to  his  sister  of  some  dot' 
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tkm  of  thd  property  that  hid  been 
ooofiscated  dunnf  tli^  emigratkNU 
The  mother  died,  bleming  the  name 
df  ber  brother,  and  enjoimng  her  too 
to  be  obedteat  in  all  things  to  hie 
tnele.  Arthur,  who  adored  hie  mo-> 
ther,  swore  obedience  to  her  iDJimc- 
tioos  when  she  was  dying ;  and  it  was 
the  more  easy  for  him  to  perform  his 
▼ow,  from  the  circumstanoe  that,  from 
his  earliest  yean,  he  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  receire  his  uncle's  com- 
mands with  the  most  unhesitating  sub- 
mission* 

Sedatet,  quiet,  and  bashful,  yet  full  of 
courage  and  generosity,  Arthur  bad 
always  had  a  strong  inclination  for  a 
military  life— partly  for  the  uniform 
atod  the  epauletts,  but  principatiy,  per- 
baps,  because  in  the  palace  of  his  uncle 
he  eaw  nothing  but  gowns  and  cas. 
■ocka  He  ventured  one^  day,  but  with 
great  shyness,  to  make  his  uncle  ac- 
quainted with  his  wishes;  but  the  pre- 
bte  knit  his  brows,  and  answered 
harshly  and  decidedly,  he  had  other 
vie^foi^him. 

The  Abb^  de  V had  been  ad- 

▼anced  to  m  bishopric,  and  he  hoped 
for  more.  He  had  a  good  chance  for 
the  hat  of  a  cardinal;  and  he  was 
desirous  of  making  his  nephew  share 
in  his  ffood  fortune,  and  felt  sure  of 
being  i3>le  to  secure  him  the  highest 
dignities  of  the  Church.  In  short,  the 
Church  was  at  that  time  the  sorest 
avenue  to  wealth  and  power.  Arthur 
did  not  dare  openly  to  resist  the  ter- 
rible  ascendant  of  his  uncle;  but  lie 
■ecreUy  vow/sd  that  he  would  never  be 
a  bishop.  The  King^  in  the  mean 
time,  had  been  spdcen  to  on  the  sub- 
lect,  and  bad  exnressed  his  warmest 
approbation.  ArtW  was  to  enter  tiie 
seminary  in  a  few  mionths  as  a  matter 
efibrm,  to  take  orders,  and  go  throwh' 
the  lower  offices  to  the  highest  d&. 
■ities  of  his  new  profession,  as  rapid^ 
as  possible.  He  remembered  th^  pro^ 
mise  he  had  given  his  mother,  and, 
besides,  every  body  would  have  ac- 
cused him  oi  ingratitude  if  he  ran 
directly  comiter  to  the  wishes  of  his 
uncle;  and  as  he  therefore  did  not 
dare  to  oppose  his  designs  at  once,  he 
endeavoured  to  find  out  some  method 
of  forcing  the  Bishop  to  resign  them 
of  his  own  accord.  He  could  think  of 
no  better  means  to  cflect  his  purpose 
than  some  good  dashing  scandal,  that 
might  render  him  unworthy  of  the 
venerable  profession  into  which  they 


tried  to  foite  him  against  Im  wiD. 
But  this  was  not  so  easv  a  mattflr  ai 
might  be  supposed.  Whether  it  arae 
ih>m  Arthur's  natural  dispositiai  or 
from  his  education,  he  had  a  find  cf 
moral  feeling  that  prevented  him  fioi 
bebg  a  libertme;  and  Arthur  tookii 
much  pains  to  make  himself  a  lakeu 
miffht  have  sufficed  to  make  faim  i 
bishop;  But  he  had  a  number  d 
frienck  who  introduced  him  to  tbor 
gaieties.  The  racketing  and  roieei 
of  his  companions  were  imipidaBd 
disgusting ;  and  he  turned  his  stieo* 
tion  to  the  ladies  of  the  cooit  asa 
better  means  of  gaining  what  be  wiabed. 
But  the  ladies  of  that  court  avoided 
the  slightest  appearance  <rf  improprie- 
tjr— not  that  they  extended  tbeirdii. 
like  to  anv  thing  beyond  the  appear* 
anoe — and  a  glmw,  unmistakable  in- 
propriety  was  all  that  Arthur  deiind. 
A  ray  of  light  broke  in  upon  hii  dei. 
pair,  when  one  of  his  ^friends  eaid  to 
him,— 

*•  Take  an  opera  giH  for  your  BMtwB 
«»every  body  will  know  it." 

••What!  ir>  exclaimed  AitfaVt 
flushing  with  indignation  at  the-ibit 
thought  of  such  apcDceeding-^IiBiK 
myself  up  with  such  a  sett" 

**  You  need  have  notting  to  do  widk 
them.  These  mattea  are  eaeiljtf- 
ranged;  the  ^ebtf  of  a  mistren  ii  ^ 
you  remiire.  Take  <me ;  you  loay  do 
asyonlike  afterwards,  but  your  pMt 
win  be  gained  at  once." 

"Wrtl,  I  consent." 

You  know  alroi^  how  the  mattv 
was  arranged  between  Arthur  and  tbs 
aunt.  Measures  were  taken  to  bave 
the  Bishop  informed  of  the  scao^ 
He  took  nojioticer  He  was  told  tbit 
every  nwht  Ins  iiepbew's  cairiage  wis 
stationed  in  the  Roe  de  Provenoe;  and 
Arthur  hoped  every  day  for  a  bkw-op 
with  his  benefiactor,  when  be  bad  re. 
solved  to  throw  all  the  W*"*^^^ 
uncontrollable  passion  which  renderM 
him  unworthy  of  the  sacred  office,  aw 
he  could  by  no  means  account  fcrw 
uncle's  sangfroid  and  placid  foibejr- 
ance.  It  was  the  cahn  that  precedea 
the  storm. 

One  morning  his  lordship  ««  » 
him,  •"  The  King  has  been  dispieartj 
with  you  for  some  time ;  I  ^wm  » 
wherefore." 

•*I  guess  the  reason,"  i«pwd  »• 
nephew. 

« I  have  no  wish  to  know  it,^^; 
His  M^iesty  has  deigned  tooyeriotf 
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It,  bat  insistB  on  ycmr  entering  the  se- 
minary within  two  days." 

**  J 1  UDcle  !— imp" 

••  They  are  the  King's  orders,  and 
your  objections  must  be  made  to  him, 
not  to  me,''  said  the  prelate  haughtily, 
and  turned  away. 

^  Arthur,  almost  out  of  bis  senses 
with  rage,  hurried  off  to  Judith — ^took 
her  to  the  Tuilehes — paraded  her  as 
his  mistress  before  all  the  world,  on 
the  very  evening  before  he  was  to  start 
for  the  seminary.  This  time  it  was 
impossible  to  pretend  ignorance  of  sa 
very  glaring  a  scandal,  or  to  think 
of  forcing  the  hero  of '  it  into  the 
Church — at  any  rate  for  a  long  time. 
The  Bishop  wrote  the  letter  \  have  re« 
peated  to  you  to  Judith,  and  the  King 
sent  an  order  to  the  Count  to  leave 
Paris  within  twonty-four  hours.  It 
was  impossible  to  disobey.  Luckily 
he  was  acquainted  with  one  of  the  sons 
of  M.de  Boarmont,  and  went  off  on  the 
fi^owing  night  with  the  expedition  to 
Algiers. 

^  *«  Since  the  choice  of  the  place  of 
my  exile,"  he  said.  ••  is  left  to  me,  I 
sluU  choose  one  wnere  gloiy  is  to  be 
gained^" 

He  went  off  at  nifi^t-  with  the  ut. 
most  secrecy,  for  all  his  motions  were 
watched;  and,  if  they  had  suspected 
Iris  destination,  he  was  afiraid'  they 
would  have  hindered  his  departioe.  He 
wrote  a  few  lines  to  Judith,  to  tell  her 
he  was  to  be  absent  only  a  £ew 
days ;  but  that  note,  insignificant  as  it 
was,  was  intercepted,  and  never  reach. 
ed  her.  The  fiishop  had  great  mterest 
with  the  pdice.  A  week  afterwards 
Arthur  was  at  sei^.  On  the  twentieth 
day  he  disembarked  m  Afriea,  was 
cioe  ci  the  first  at  the  storming  of  the 
fort,  and  was  wounded  at  the  side  of 
ins  gallant  friend,  young  Bourroont, 
who  was  killed  at  the  moment  of  vie* 
tory.  Arthur  was  for  a  long  time  in 
danger.  For  two  months  his  life  was 
despaired  of;  and  when  he  recover- 
ed, his  fortune,  his  hopes,  and  those 
of  his  tmcle,  had  all  disappeared,  in 
three  days,  with  the  monaschy  of 
Charles  X. 

The  Bishop  could  not  bear  up  against 
such  a  disaster;  ill,  and  sufibnuff  in 
mind  and  body,  he  was  unable  to  foUow 
the  exiled  court  as  he  desired.  Disap. 
poiDtment  and  vexation  inflamed  his 
blood;  a  dangerous  fever  was  pro- 
duced by  all  these  miseries,  and  not 
knowing  what  to  do  k  ^  state  of 


irritation  into  which  he  had  worked 
himself  he  revenged  .himself  lor  the 
Revolution  of  July  on  his  uuforiinate 
nephew.  Arthur,  still  weak  from  \m 
wounds,  arrived  in  Paris;  and  it  is 
here  that  I  become  connected  with  the 
story,  (said  the  notary,  somewhat  ele- 
vatmg  his  voice.)  The  Count  came 
to  me  about  the  succession — I  bad  long 
been  his  notary,  and  that  of  his  family 
— we  proceeded  first  to  break  the- 
seals.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  pro- 
fessional details ;  but  in  taking  an  in- 
Tontory  of  all  the  papers  deposited  in 
his  iordsbip^s  e9critoire,  a  letter  struck 
jny  eye,  with  the  signature,  M  Judith, 
danseuse^Ji  TOpera."  The  letter  of 
an  opera  dancer  in^  the  desk  of  a 
bishop! — t  would  have  destroyed  it 
out  of'  respect  to  the.  church ;  but 
Arthur  had  ahieady  got  hold  of  it,  and 
from  the  Amotion  it  produced,  i  fancied 
for  a  moment*— Heaven  forgive  me 
for  the  thought ! — that  the  uncle  and 
nephew,  had  been  rivals  unknown  to 
each  other. 

«<  Poor  girl,  poor  girl!"  exclaimed 
Arthur,  **  what  nobleness !  what  gen- 
erosity !  what  a  treasure  I  possessed ! 
— T|iere,  there !"  he  said  to  me, 
<*  read  that ;"  and  when  I  came  to  the 
sentence — *♦  If  to  love  be  criminal  iii 
the  sight  of  Heaven,  it'  is  a  crime  Of 
which  I  am  guilty,  and  in  which  Ar- 
thur is  not, an  accomplice." 

•*'Ti8  true!"  exclaimed  Arthur, 
who  had  tears  glistening  in  his  eyes— 
*^  Bhe  loved  me  with  all  her  sou\  and 
r  never  perceived  it,  and  never  thought 
of  loving  /t^T— and  she  was  sixteen 
years  old !  and  pure  and  beautiful ! 
for  you  have  no  idea,  M.  Baraton,  how ' 
beautiful  she  is— the  roost  beautiful 
woman  in  Paris.^ 

•»  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt  of  it^" 
T  replied;  f^butjf  you  please  we  wiU 
go  on  with  the  inventoiy,*' 

*•  As  you  please"— and  he  con- 
.  tinned  to  read  fragments  of  the  letter 
aloud. — »•  If  Heaven,  if  my  good  angel, 
if  the  happiness  of  my  life  shall  lead 
him  to  say,  I  love  you,  Judith — ah ! 
'tis  a  sinful  thing  I  am  about  to  say 
to  you,  and  you  will  most  justlv  pour 
your  maledictions  on  my  head;  but 
mark  me,  my  lord,  there  is  no  power 
on  earth  that  shall  hinder' me  from 
being  his — ^from  sacrificmg  every  thing 
to  him !" 

<«A  nd  I  misunderstood  her !  I  re- 
jected  a  love  like  this  !-^I  only  was  to 
blame:  but  I  will  npt&r  my  feiult^ 
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I  win  sactifice  ^my  life  to  ber — ^I  will 
ov^n  her  before  the  world  I  I  shall  be 
proud  of  her,  and  introduce  her  to  my 
frjends — to  you  yourself,  M.  Baraton— 
who  don't  listen  to  a  syllable  I  am  say- 
ing, but  keep  poring  oyer  those  musty 
papers.** 

Papers,  indeed^  It  was  his  uncle's 
will  I  had  discovered,  which  disinherit- 
ed  him,  and  dis[>06ed  of  his  enormous 
fortune  among  hospitals  and  other 
charitable  foundations*  I  told  Arthur 
the  6ontents — but  he  did  not  sho^ 
the  least  disappointment;  and  began 
to  read  Judith's  letter  again  ^and 
again.  ..     * 

<«  You  shall  see  "her,  M:^arat6n— 
you  shall  see  my  beautiful  Judith-r- 
you  shall  dide  with  her  tbi^  very 
day!" 

MBut  these  papet8-7>this  Will,"  I 
said. 

M  Well — I  have  nothing  n\pte  to  do 
with  them,"  he  said  with  a  smile ;, 
Mbut  Judith  will  love  me — Adieu, 
M.  Baraton;  adieu.  I  ahail.find  withfher 
more  happiness  than  I  lose  by  these 
papers,  adieu :"  and  be  left  me,  while 
his  eyes  beamed  with  joy  and  antici- 
pation. 

•*  Strange  young  man !"— 1  said  to 
myself— *«  to  be  consoled  by  a  prettv 
face  for  the;  loss  of  such  a  succession  r' 
and  I  finished  the  inventory. 

An  hour  or  two  afterwards^  I  was 
about  to  go  home,  when  Arthur  rush- 
ed  in  like  a  madman. 

•t  She  iaju>t  there— ehe  is  gone— >l 
have  k)6t  her  V^ 
,  "  What)  she's felse,  thenr' 

««  Who  told  you  sol     Unsay  the 

word— or -ii "  he  had  taken  ti^ht 

hold  of  me  by  the  collar. 


**  1  know  nothing  about  it'' 

•<  So  much  the  better,"  be  said — 
M  three  months  ago  she  disappeared— 
she  has  left  the  Op^ra." 

*<  What  did  ber  companiooa  teH 
you^" 

M  They  told  me  nonsen^cal. stones 
—some  said  she  had  been  -carried  off 
— another  told  m^  with  the  atmost 
coolness,  she  had  resolved  to  destroy 
herself." 

*<  Possible  enough,"  I  said^ — *<  vpcq 
the  Revolution  of  July,  suicide  has 
come  greatly  into  fashion." 

**  Say  it  not-^y  it  not  l***  cried 
Arthur,  **'you  moU  drive  me  mad — 1 
went  to  her  apartments  in  the  Hue  dt 
Provence;  but  she  had  left  them  with- 
out sinring  where  she  was  going." 

*•  No  trace  1" 

«  The  rooms  are  to  let ;  they  bav^ 
never  been  occupied  since." 

*'  And  you  found  nothing  in  tbeoo  9^ 

*^  Nothmg expept   that   in  her 

aunt's  room,  on  the  ground  floor:  tfaii 
card,  intended  for  some  trunk,  wifb  the 
address,  *  Xo  Madame  Bonnivet,  Boi^ 
deaux,' — and  now,  that  I  remem- 
ber, she  comes  from  that  neighbour- 
hood.*' 
.    «  Welk". 

•*  Take  all  the  tnaDageroeat  oC  oiy 
afUrs — n^e  what  arrangement  yov 
like." 

"  What  are  you  ^foing  to  do  t" 
,  •*  Follow  her  traoee — or  rather  those 
of  her  aunt" 

<«.  In  your  present  state  of  heakh  yoa 
wouldn't  start  for  Bordeaux?" 

««Thi8    hourl'!— He    started    that 

evening ;  and But  here,  the  fboilh 

act  of  the  HuptenoU  began,  and  the 
notary  listened  in  silence. 


CiUFTEa  V. 


Abthub  remained  six  months  at 
Bordeaux,  making  every  possible  in- 
quiry about  Madame  Bonnivet,  but 
nobodjT  could  give  him  the  slightest  in- 
formation. He  advertised  for  her  m 
the  newspapers — and  at  last  an  old 
lady,  with  whom  it  appeared  she  had 
lodged,  came  and  informed  him  that  his 
search  was  now  useless,  for  Madame 
Bonnivet  had  been  dei^l  two  months. 

'*  And  ber  niece !"  exclaimed  Ar- 
Aur. 

<*  She  was  not  with  her— but  the 
ftunt  lived  very  comfortably,  and  bad 
an  annuity  of  a  hundred  kmu." 


•*  Where  did  it  come  froat" 

•*N»bodvknew.'» 

•'  Did  she  ever  speiaJc  of  her  niece  ?*' 

**  Sometimes  she  mentioned  her 
name;--but  instantly  checked  her- 
self, as  if  there  was  gone  secret  to  b« 
conceale  •.*' 

And  this  was  all  that  Arthur  hmi 
been  able  to  ascertain  by  the  moit 
careful  inquiry.  He  came  back  m 
despair ;  four,  since  he  bad  tost  Judithb 
bis  attachqient  bad  grown  into  a  pee- 
sion.  It  was  the  one  idea  of  hie  eB» 
istence.  He  hitterlv  recalled  the 
minutog    to  few  and  uofbearrad  at 
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the  time— he  had  pasied  heside  her. 
Every  look,  every  smile,  rushed  back 
i^xMi  his  memory — ^he  visited  every 
spot  where  she  had  been — ^he  never 
miseed  the  Opera. 

He  wished  to  occopy  her  apart- 
ments in  the  Rue  de  Provence;  but 
unluckily  they  had  been  engaged  by 
a  stranger,  who  did  not  live  in  thenu 
He  thought  at  all  events  he  would  go 
and  look  at  them — the  porter  had  not 
the  keys,  and  the  doors  and  window- 
shutters  continued  firmly  closed  ! 
Arthv,  as  you  may  suppose,  took 
very  little  interest  in  his  own  af- 
fiurs,  but  they  gave  great  uneasi- 
ness to  me.  Disinherited  by  Ins  uncle, 
he  had  nothing  left  but  the  small  pro- 
perty of  his  mother — about  fifteen 
thousand  livres  a-year.  He  had  squan- 
dered half  of  it,  first  in  his  expenses 
with  Judith,  and  next  in  his  endeavours 
to  discover  what  had  become  of  her; 
for  he  grudged  nothing  to  attain  his 
object  At  the  slightest  hint,  he  sent 
out  couriers  all  over  the  world,  but 
always  without  success,  and  he  kept 
constantly  saying  to  me— «* 'Tis  use- 
less !— she  is  dead  !"  In  our  meet, 
ings  upon  business,  he  spoke  to  me  of 
Dothiog  but  her — and  I  could  hardly 
shp  in  a  word  about  the  state  of  his 
afairs.  At  last  I  ffot  him  persuaded 
to  sell  off  every  thing,  and  pay  his 
debts ;  but  it  was  a  great  sacnfice  for 
him  to  part  with  the  lands  that  came 
to  him  from  his  mother.  But  it 
was  indispensable.  He  owed  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  the 
interest  would  very  soon  have  swal- 
lowed up  the  remainder  of  his  estate. 
Bills,  therefore,  were  printed ;  adver- 
tisements mserted  in  the  newtjpapers ; 
and,  on  the  yery  evening  before  the 
sale  was  to  take  place,!  received  a 
communication  from  one  of  my  legal 
brethren,  whidi  filled  me  with  joy  and 
surprise.  Fate  seemed  at  last  to  have 
grown  tired  of  persecuting  poor 
Arthur. 

A  certain  M.  de  Corval,  a  man  of 
▼efy  indifferent  character,  who  had 
owed  his  mother  a  very  considerable 
sum,  now  desired  to  pay  it,  with  fiill 
interest  from  the  time  it  had  become 
doe — making  in  all  the  sura  of  a  hmi- 
dred  thousand  crowns ;  and  the  notair 
he  employed,  brought  me  the  full 
amount  in  gold  and  bank-notes.  I 
mihed  off  to  tell  the  good  news  to 
Arthur,  bat  he  aeemed  neither  glad 
nor  sorry.  As  kog  at  Judith  wem 
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not  talked  of,  every  thing  else  was 
indifferent  to  him.  As  for  me,  I  lost 
no  time  in  giving  a  receipt,  paying 
off  our  creditors,  clearing  the  estate, 
and  every  thing  went  on  swimmingly, 
with  the  exception  of  one  very  curious 
incident 

One  day  Arthur  met  M.  de  Cor- 
val, who  had  behaved  so  honourably, 
and  thanked  him  in  the  kindest  terms. 
At  the  very  moment  when  that  gen- 
tleman  had  begun  to  excuse  himself, 
on  the  plea  of  some  recent  losses, 
for  being  still  unable  to  pay  what  he 
owed — 

**  But  you  paid  me  last  month  a  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns.'' 

**  I  ?" 

**  I  have  no  further  claim  on  you*^ 
you  owe  me  nothing." 

«*  'Tis  impossible !" 

•*  Ask  my  notary.*' 

The  debtor — wno  was  such  no  long, 
er— hurried  to  me,  and  could  not  con- 
ceal his  aniazement 

*»  You  are  a  lucky  man,"  I  said. 

**  M.  Arthur  still  more  so,"  he  re- 
pfied,very  testily— ••  for  I  had  made 
up  my  mmd.  As  I  could  not  possibly 
pav,  it  was  exactly  the  same  as  if  I 
did  not  owe,  and  this  business  does 
not  make  me  a  farthing  richer ;  but 
the  case  is  very  di^rent  with  him— ^ 
he  may  think  himself  exceedingly 
fortunate." 

**  What  then  1"  I  said.  *«  You  really 
don't  know  where  the  money  came 
froml" 

•'  I  have  no  notion,"  replied  M.  de 
Corval ; — "  but  if  the  same  party 
should  otkr  to  pay  off  any  more  of 
my  debts,  I  hope  you  wiU  let  me 
know  ;  it  would  be  pleasant  to  have 
some  of  the  benefit  for  myselt" 

We  were  more  amazed  than  ever. 
I  went  to  the  notary  who  bad  trans- 
acted the  business.  The  letter  which 
msuncted  him  to  pay  me  the  money 
bore  the  post-mark  **  Havre,"  and 
the  hand  it  was  written  in  was  nn. 
known  to  us  all ;  but  Arthur  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  joy  when  he  saw 
the  seal,  half  broken  as  it  was.  It 
was  Judith's.  He  had  presented  a 
seal  to  her  in  former  days  with  the 
motto^  «<TotiJDnrs  seul**— and  there 
it  was  upon  the  letter. 

"The  letter  has  come  from  Ju- 
dRh  1"  he  said,  and  drof^^ed  it  on  the 
floor. 

«*  Wen  then,"  I  replied,  <«you  see 
she  is  still  alive,  and  has  not  f^nrgot. 
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ten  joa— you    ought  to   be  delight- 
ed." 

Arthur  was  furiouB.  He  would 
have  liked  better  if  she  had  been  dead. 
*•  For,  why  does  she  conceal  herself  1 
Why,  since  she  knows  where  I  live, 
does  she  not  come  to  me?  She  is 
not  worthy  to  see  me — she  loves  me 
no  longer — she  has  foxgotten  me !" 

•«  The  letter,"  I  suggested,  •*  proves 
the  reverse.^' 

««  And  what  right  has  she  to  insult 
me  with  her  b^efits?  Where  has 
she  got  her  riches  1  How  has  she  had 
the  audacity  to  ofier  them  to  me? 
AM  since  when  has  she  considered 
me  base  enough  to  accept  them  ?  I 
won't  have  the  money — take  it  back 
again !" 

•<  With  aU  my  heart,"  I  said  ;— 
'*  but  what  am  I  to  do  with  it  ?" 

•*  What  you  hke— I  refuse  it" 

"You  can't  refuse  it  now.  Your 
debts  are  paid  with « it — your  estate 
cleared — thanks  to  the  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns." 

••  I  instruct  you  to  sell  mvknds — 
realise  that  sum,  which  I  shall  never 
touch,  and  keep  it  till  I  find  some 
means  of  returning  it" 

•«  But  think  what  a  state  your  afSura 
will  be  in." 

•<  That  is  of  DO  consequence.  Faith, 
less  as  she  is,  I  cannot  repent  of 
having  ruined  myself  for  Judith ; 
but  to  be  enriched  bjr  her  is  a  degra- 
dation I  cannot  submit  to.  Sell  every 
thing!" 

^d,  in  spite  of  all  my  remonstran- 
ces, he  persisted  in  his  resolution. 
The  estate  was  sdd — the  first  three 
hundred  thousand  francs  were  depo. 
sited  with  me,  and  the  surplus  was 
sufficient  to  buy  an  annuity  of  six  thou- 
sand livres  for  Arthur  in  the  national 
funds — and  that  was  the  whole  of  his 
fortune. 

He  lived  in  this  way  for  two  years, 
striving  to  banish  a  recollection  that 
weighed  upon  his  heait.  Sombre  and 
melancholy,  he  forswore  all  society. 
He  saw  me  almost  every  day,  and 
spoke  of  nothing  but  Judith.  He 
told  me  he  had  fol^otten  her — ^that 
he  despised  her;  and  yet  the  only 
places  ne  went  to,  were  those  which 
recalled  her  to  his  recollection  most 
vividly.  One  day,  or  rather  one  night, 
there  was  a  masked  ball  at  the  Opera, 
to  which,  by-the-by,  he  never  went 
without  a  violent  beating  of  the  heart. 
Akue,  in  spite  of  the  crowd,  he^xralk- 


ed  in  silence  through  all  the  noise  of 
the  assembly — he  went  on  the  stagey 
where  he  had  seen  Judith  so  often — 
then  wandering  among  the  ccHiidon^ 
he  ascended  slowly  to  the  box  od  the 
second  tier  where  he  had  sat  so  often 
in  those  happy  days,  and  from  which 
he  had  ffiven  the  signal  of  a  visit  to 
the  Rue  de  Provence  on  the  fc^lowing 
morning.  The  door  of  the  box  wis 
open.  A  female  in  an  elegant  donuDO 
was  sitting  there  alone,  and  apptarendy 
sunk  in  deep  thought  At  eight  of 
Arthur,  she  started,  rose  up,  and  wodd 
have  left  the  box ;  but,  scarcely  aUe 
to  support  herself,  she  leaned  on  ooe 
of  the  sides,  and  sank  down  upon  the 
Boia^  Her  agitation  attracted  Arthur's 
notice,  and  he  went  foiward  and  aflfered 
his  assistance. 

Without  answermff,  she  rejected  his 
offer  with  a  motion  ofher  hand.  **  The 
heat  has  made  you  ill,''  he  said,  with 
an  emotion  which  he  could  not  master; 
*<  if  you  will  take  <^  your  mask  for  a 
moment" — 

She  refused  his  assistance  a^ain,  and 
contented  herself  with  throwing  back 
the  hood  of  her  domino,  whi(£  had 
covered  her  head. 

Arthur  saw  the  beautiful  black  hair 
falling  in  ringlets  on  her  should^.  It 
was  exactly  in  the  same  etyle  that 
Judith  wore  it — that  graceful  attitude^ 
that  exquisitely  elegant  form — the 
shape,  the  manners--that  indefinable 
charm  which  we  may  feel,  but  canDOlt 
account  for—all  were  there ! 

She  rose  up  at  last 

Arthur  started.  It  was  now  his 
turn  to  fisel  Ikint — but  instantly,  sum. 
moning  all  his  streiigth,  he  whispered-^ 

''  Judith  !  Judith  !  tis  you !" 

She  would  have  left  the  box— 

•^Stay,  stay!  for  Heaven's  sake! 
and  let  me  tell  you  that  I  am  the  most 
unhappy  of  men ;  that  I  never  knew 
you,  even  when  you  deserved  aU  my 
love !" 

She  trembled. 

'«Yes,  you  deserved  it  then,  and 
I  did  not  know  it ;  and  now  I  loive 

fou,  Judith !  I  love  nobody  Irat  you — 
shall  love  you  for  ever,  even  now  that 
you  are  un&uthfiil— now  that  yoa  have 
forgotten  me !" 

She  tried  to  answer,  hot  could  not 
She  laid  her  hand  on  her  heart,  as  if 
to  justify  herself 
•*  And  how,  then,  can  I  accoont  for 
our  absence ;  and,  above  all,  for 


those  benefitf  which 


have 
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made  me  blush  fer  you,  and  which  I 
have  rejected  ?  Yes,  Judith  !  1  de- 
sire thera  not — I  wish  for  nothing  but 
you,  and  your  love !  And  if  it  be,  in- 
deed, trae  that  you  have  not  forgotten 
XDe*  and  that  you  love  me  still,  come 
tome !  It  is  love  only  I  can  give  you 
now,  for  I  have  no  longer  a  fortune  to 
ofifer  you  ! — Ah,  you  hesitate — ^you 
answer  not — I  understand  your  silence ! 
Farewell— for  ever !" 

Ho  was  turning  to  depart,  but  Judith 
held  him  by  the  hand. 

<«  Speak,  then,'^  Judith  *  Speak,  I 
entreat  you  !" 

The  poor  girl  could  not.  Sobs 
choked  her  voice. 

Arthur  fell  at  her  feet, — she  had  not 
spoken  ;  but  she  was  in  tears — and 
Arthur  felt  that  she  was  justifi^. 

•<  You  bve  me,  then,  still  ? — ^you 
love  nobody  but  me  T' 

**  No  one  !"  she  said,  and  gave  him 
her  hand. 


^  And  how  am  I  to  believe  yon  1 — 
what  proof  can  1  have  V* 

«Time.'' 

"What  can  I  dot" 

•«  Wait !" 

*•  And  what  token  of  your  love  V* 

She  dropped  the  bouquet  which  she 
held  in  her  hand ;  and,  while,  Arthur 
stooped  to  pick  it  up,  she  darted 
through  tiie  ccnridor,  and  disap- 
peared. 

He  followed  her— saw  her  at  a  dis- 
tance among  the  crowd— lost  her 
again — and  had  nearly  recovered  her 
traces  once  more,  when,  on  arriving  at 
the  lobby,  he  saw  her  leap  into  a  mag- 
nificent chariot,  which  went  off  at  full 
gallop! 

**  Gentlemen,"  said  the  notary,  in. 
terrupting  his  narrative,  **  *tts  very  late 
— ^I  am  an  early  man — and,  with' vour 
permission,  will  finish  the  rest  or  my 
story  next  opera  night" 
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On  the  following  Wednesday  we 
were  all  in  the  orchestra  punctual  to  our 
appointment,  but  the  notary  did  not 
make  his  appesj*ance.  The  opera  was 
«  Jloftert,"  and  it  recalled  to  my  recol- 
lection  my  first  meeting  with  Arthur. 
I  DOW  understood  his  melancholy  and 
pre-occupation ;  and  fancied  that  if 
Meyerbeer  himself  had  been  aware  of 
baa  altorj,  he  would  have  pardoned  his 
inattention  even  to  the  inimitable 
Tna  But  was  Arthur  at  that  mo- 
ment in  a  less  miserable  condition  ? — 
was  he  better  qualified  to  appreciate 
cood  music  t  Was  he  happy,  and  had 
he  discovered  the  beautiful  Judith  ? 
We  were  still  ignorant  of  the  causes 
that  kept  them  apart ;  and  the  absence 
of  our  little  historian  added  to  our  im- 
patience. He  arrived,  at  last,  at  the 
end  of  the  second  act,  and  never  was 
so  enthusiastic  a  reception  given  to  a 
fevonrite  actor,  or  a  dancer,  after 
three  months'  absence,  as  we  now  save 
M.  Baraton.  *•  You've  come  at  last, 
my  good  firiend — here — sit  down — 
we've  kept  your  place.  How  late  you 
are!" 

•*  r  have  been  present  at  the  signa- 
tures of  a  contract,"  replied  the  notary 
— «*  1  say  present  at  the  signatures, 
but  not  professionally.  I  have  given 
up  the  shop ;  and,  thank  Heaven !  I 
owe  nothing  to  any  one." 


M  Yes,  yoa  do— you  owe  us" 

•*Ad6nouemem,  said  the  profes- 
sor. 

*<  Ah,  the  history  of  Judith, — ^well — 
•— M.  Baraton  took  the  seat  that  had 
been  kept  for  him,  and  continued  his 
tde : — 

She  had  said  •*  Wait !"— and,  for 
some  days,  Arthur  was  patient  enough 
— ^he  hoped  every  hour  for  a  letter  or  a 
rendezvous.  •*  I  shall  see  her  again  !'* 
he  exclaimed — **  she  will  come  to  me 
again  !"  But  days  and  weeks  passed 
on,  and  Judith  never  came.  Six. 
months  passed  in  this  way — a  year— 
and  at  last  two  years  rolled  by.  I 
felt  anxious  about  Arthur,  and  some- 
times I  was  even  uneasy  about  his 
sanity.  The  scene  at  the  masked  ball 
had  aflfected  him  strangely.  There 
were  moments  when  he  believed  that 
he  was  labouring  under  some  hallu- 
cination. He  rancied  it  was  all  a 
dream — an  illusion  ;  and  he  began  to 
have  doubts  of  eveiy  thing  he  heard 
or  saw.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
our  utmost  care  restored  him  from  a 
dangerous  illness,  into  which  hope  de- 
ferred had  thrown  him.  He  never 
would  touch  the  money  advanced  by 
Judith  ;  and  his  own  fortune,  I  have 
told  you,  amounted  only  to  six  thou- 
sand, livres  a.year.  Of  these  he 
spent  four  thousand  in  subscribing  for 
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a  box  at  the  Opera — the  box  on  the 
second  tier,  where  he  had  encountered 
Judith  the  night  of  the  masked  bait. 
He  went  there  every  evening,  as  long 
as  he  had  any  hopes  of  seeing  her 
again ;  and  when  he  sank  into  despair, 
he  could  not  summon  courage  to  enter 
it  He  felt  himself,  when  be  sat  in  it, 
M  seuJ,  toujouiB  seul'' — and  the  feeling 
of  loneliness  made  him  wretched.  AU 
he  could  do  was  to  come  occasionally 
to  the  orchestra ;  and,  after  looking 
long  and  earnestly  at  the  box  on  the 
opposite  side,  he  would  say,  *•  She  is 
not  there !"  and  leave  the  theatre. 
This  was  his  course  of  life,  only  di- 
versified by  an  occasional  journey  into 
Ihe  country,  when  he  fancied  he  had 
obtained  some  trace  of  the  k)st  one  ; 
but  he  always  came  back  disconsolate 
to  Paris,  and  resumed  his  old  habits. 
It  was  to  meet  him  more  frequently 
that  I  secured  a  seat  here  by  the  year. 
Last  week  he  had  come-— he  had  seated 
himself  in  the  orchestra — not  at  this 
side,  but  at  the  other.  On  that  occa- 
sion—hopeless and  wretched — ^he  had 
turned  his  back  to  the  house,  and  was 
sunk  in  his  own  miserable  reflections. 
But  a  sudden  sensation  among  tboee 
around  him,  aroused  him  from  his 
wvery. 

A  yoimg  lady  of  the  most  exquisite 
beauty,  and  magnificently  dressed, 
bad  come  into  a  box,  and  the  whole 
artillery  of  opera  glasses  was  turned 
upon  her  in  a  moment  Nothing  was 
heard  but  exclamations  of  ^  What  a 
beautiful  creature  ! — how  brilliant  I— 
how  graceful !" 

"  What  age  should  you  think  her, 
sir  V  said  one. 

•*  Twenty-one,  or  twenty-tW0|"  said 
mother. 

<•  Bah  !  she  isn't  eighteen.'* 

•»  Do  you  know  who  she  is,  then  V* 

**No,  sir,  this  is  her  first  appear- 
ance at  the  Opera — for  I'm  a  sub- 
scriber— and  know  every  face  that  has 
made  a  sensation  here  since  the  year 
^hem*' 

And  it  seemed  that  nobody  knew 
anything  about  her.  At  last  a  gentle, 
man  of  very  distinguished  appearance 
bowed  to  her.  Every  one  worried  him 
with  questions  who  she  was. 

••  'Tis  Ladv  Inggerton— the  wife  of 
a  rich  English  nobleman." 

"  Indeed  ! — so  young — and  so  rich  !'♦ 

And  it  was  whisper^  about  that  she 
had  been  nobody  once — a  poor  girl  that 
was  about  to  throw  herself  into  the 


water  in  a  fit  of  despair ;  and  that, 
after  being  rescued  by  the  old  Doble- 
man,  she  gained  his  heart  so  entirely, 
that  he  persuaded  her  to  marry  him, 
to  enable  him  to  leave  her  bis  enor- 
mous fortune-*— which  he  had  actually 
done. 

<*  The  deuce  ! — if  she's  a  widow 
she's  a  glorious  catch !" 

*•  Her  time  of  mourning  is  just  ex- 
pired, and,  of  course,  all  the  young 
fellows  both  in  England  and  France  are 
making  up  to  her." 

•*  No  doubt,"  said  the  young  man 
who  had  been  making  these  inquriei^ 
pulling  up  his  neckdoth  ;  •*  and  do 
you  know,  my  good  fellow,  I  rather 
think  her  ladyship  is  looking  in  this  di- 
rection." 

**  Nonsense  I" 

**  'Tis  no  nonsense,  I  assure  yon^ 
I  appeal  to  this  gentleman ;"  and  he 
addressed  himself  to  Arthur,  who  had 
heard  nothing  of  the  conversation,  asd 
had  to  be  informed  of  the  whole  matter. 

Arthur  raised  his  eyes,  and  in  the 
box  in  the  second  tier,  that  box  that 
used  to  be  his,  he  saw 

Ah !  people,  don't  die  of 
and  joy,  for  Arthur  is  still  alive  ;- 
felt  his  heart  beat  quick.  'Twas  she  ! 
'twas  Judith  !  but  at  the  same  time  hs 
continued  nwtionloeo  he  did  not  dais 
to  stir  ;  he  was  afraid  of  awakening. 

•t  You  know  her  then,sir?''  in^iund 
hisneighbour« 

Arthur  made  no  reply,  for  at  thut 
instant  his  eyes  met  Judith's  !  He 
saw  hers  lighten  up  with  jqy^and 
what  was  he  to  think  ?  My  heavens ! 
how  did  his  brain  keep  from  turning 
when  he  saw  the  hand  of  Judith— that 
hand  so  white  and  beautiful,  raised 
slowly  to  her  ear,  (the  very  signal 
that  m  othar  days  he  used  to  give  to 
her  )  and  play  with  the  emerald  drops 
that  he  had  presented  to  berl  Lucky, 
as  I  said  before,  that  people  don't  die 
of  happiness  ;  but  Arthur  felt  some 
vague  idea  that  he  should  go  mad. 
He  hid  his  face  in  his  hands  a  naoroent, 
to  convince  himself  it  was  not  an  ilfai* 
sion  ;  and  when  he  looked  up  again, 
the  vision  had  vanished  !  Judith  had 
disappeared! 

A  tremor  took  possession  of  faii 
limbs— a  hand  of  iron  crushed  his 
heart ;  but  when  he  remembered  what 
he  had  seen — what  he  had  heard — and 
that  she  had  given  him  a  signal  known 
only  to  themselves,  he  darted  from  his 
pbce ;  he  left  the  orchestra,  and  bar- 
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ried  into  the  street,  sayin^f  **  If  I  de- 
ceive myself  this  time — n  I  am  affain 
mistaken — 1  shall  either  go  mad  or  blow 
my  brains  oat !"  And  bavin^jf  come  to 
tms  sage  resolution  he  walked  steadily 
to  the  Rue  de  Provence,  he  knocked 
at  the  door,  (which  was  instantly  open- 
ed,) and  asked  for^Jodith ! 

^  Madame  is  within,  sir,"  said  the 
porteresB,  very  qnietly. 

Arthur  almost  £Biinted,  and  had  to 
support  himself  on  the  banister.  He 
went  up  to  the  second  floor,  crossed 
the  well-known  rooms,  and  opened 
the  door  of  the  boudoir.  It  was  fur- 
nished exactly  as  it  was  six  years  be- 
fore. 

The  supper  he  had  ordered  before 
his  departure  was  there,  all  laid  on 
the  table.  There  were  seats  set  for 
two ;  and  Judith,  sitting  on  a  sofa,  said 
to  faim  the  moment  be  entered,  *«  You 
come  late,  Arthur,"  and  held  out  her 
hand. 

Arthur  fell  at  her  feet.— 

Here  the  notary  stopped  short. 
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«<Wenr'  we  all  exclaimed,  "go 
on." 

"What  more  have  I  to  teU  yooV 
said  M.  Baraton,  with  a  knowing 
smile.  <•!  have  just  come  from  dining 
with  them.  The  ceremony  took  place 
to  day." 

<*  They  are  married,  then  V* 

**  To  be  sure.'* 

•'  A  widow  is  a  kind  of  animal,"  said 
(Mie  of  our  circle,  **  who" 

•*  Has  very  little  resemblance  to  Ju- 
dith," interposed  the  notary;  "for  a 
very  curious  part  of  the  stoiy  that  I 
have  not  told  you  is,  that  the  old  peer, 
her  husband,  never  called  her  any 
thing  but  his  daughter." 

At  that  moment  the  box  on  the  se- 
cond tier  opened— Judith  came  in 
wrapped  up  in  her  ermined  mantle, 
and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  lover-^ 
her  husband. 

And  a  round  of  exclamations  might 
be  heard  among  the  audience,^- 

'*  How  tovely  she  is !" 

"A  lucky  dog!" 


ON  THE  E88BIIE8. 
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The  secret  history  of  Judaa,  throiurh 
the  two  generations  preceding  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  might  yet  be 
illuminated  a  little  better  than  it  has 
been  by  Josepbus.  It  would,  however, 
require  a  separate  paper  for  itself. 
At  present  we  shall  take  but  a  slight 
glance  or  two  at  that  subject,  and 
merely  in  reference  to  the  Essenes. 
Nothing  shows  the  crooked  conduct 
of  Josephus  so  much  as  the  utter  per- 
plexity, the  mere  labyrinth  of  doubts, 
m  w^h  he  has  involved  the  capital 
features  of  the  last  Jewish  war.  Two 
points  only  we  notice,  for  their  con- 
nection with  the  Essenes. 

Firsts  What  was  the  cause,  the  out- 
standing[  pretext,  on  either  side,  for 
the  Jewish  insurrectionary  war  ?  We 
know  weU  what  were  the  real  impulses 
to  that  war ;  but  what  was  the  capital 
and  overt  act  on  either  side  which 
forced  the  Jewish  irritation  into  a 
hopeless  contest  1  What  was  the 
ostensible  ground  alleged  for  the  war  1 

Josepbus  durst  not  have  told,  had 
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he  known.  He  must  have  given  a 
Roman,  an  ex  parte  statement,  at  any 
rate ;  and  let  that  consideration  never 
be  lost  sight  of  in  taking  his  evidence^ 
He  might  blame  a  particular  Roman, 
such  as  (Jessius  Itiorus,  because  he 
found  that  Romans  themselves  con- 
demned him.  He  might  vaunt  his 
veracity  and  his  voMnoia  in  a  little 
corner  of  the  general  story ;  but  durst 
he  speak  plainly  on  the  broad  field  of 
Judfldan    politics?    Not  for    his  life. 

Or,  had  the  Roman  magnaniouty 
taken  off  his  shackles,  what  became 
of  his  court  &vour  and  preferment,  in 
case  he  spoke  fireely  of  Roman  policy 
as  a  system  ? 

Hence  it  is  that  Josephus  shufBes  so 
miserably  when  attempting  to  assign 
the  cause  or  causes  of  the  war.  Four 
difibrent  causes  he  assigns  in  different 
places,  not  one  of  which  is  other  than 
Itself  an  efibct'  from  higher  causes^ 
and  a  mere  symptom  of  the  convul- 
sions working  below.  For  instance^ 
the  obstinate  withdrawal  of  the  dafly 
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sacrifice  albred  for  CsBsar,  which  is 
one  of  the  causes  alleged,  could  not 
have  occurred  until  the  real  and  deep- 
seated  causes  of  that  war  had  operated 
on  the  general  temper  for  some  time. 
It  was  a  public  insult  to  Rome;  would 
have  occasioned  a  demand  for  explan- 
ation :  would  have  been  reiK>ked ;  the 
immediate  author  punished;  and  all 
would  have  subsided  into  a  pefsonal 
affiiir,  had  it  not  been  supported  by 
extensive  combinations  below  the  sur- 
face, which  could  no  longer  be  sup- 
pressed. Into  them  we  are  not  going 
to  enter.  We  wish  only  to  fix  atten- 
tion upon  the  ignorance  of  Josephus, 
whether  unafiected  in  this  instance,  or 
assumpd  for  the  sake  of  disguising 
truths  unacceptable  to  Roman  ears. 

The  question  of  itself  has  much  to 
di  with  the  origin  of  the  Essenes. 

Secondly,  Who  were  those  Skarii 
of  whom  Josephus  talks  so  much  dur- 
ing the  latter  years  of  Jerusalem  1 
Can  any  man  believe  so  monstrous  a 
fMe  as  this,  viz.  that  not  one,  but 
thousands  of  men  were  confederated 
for  purposes  of  murder ;  2dly,  of  mur- 
der not  interested  in  its  own  success 
— murder  not  directed  against  any 
known  determinate  objects,  but  mur. 
der  indiscriminate,  secret,  objectless, 
what  a  lawyer  might  call  homicidium 
vagum;  Bdly,  that  this  confederacy 
should  subsist  for  years,  should  levy 
war,  should  entrench  itself  in  fortresses ; 
iihly,  (which  is  more  incomprehen- 
sible than  all  the  rest,)  should  talk  and 
harangue  in  the  spirit  of  sublime 
martyrdom  to  some  holy  interest; 
5<%,  should  breathe  the  same  spirit 
into  women  and  little  children;  and 
fimaUy,  that  all,  with  one  accord, 
rather  than  submit  to  foreign  couquest, 
should  choose  to  die  in  one  hour  from 
the  oldest  to  the  youngest?  such  a 
tale  in  its  outset,  m  the  preliminary 
confederation,  is  a  tale  or  ogres  and 
offresscs,  not  of  human  creatures  train- 
ed under  a  divine  law  to  a  profound 
sense  of  accountability.  Such  a  tale, 
in  its  latter  sections,  is  a  tale  of  martyrs 
more  than  human.  Such  a  tale  as  a 
whole,  is  self  contradictoiy.  A  vile 
purpose  makes  vile  all  those  that  pur- 
sue it.  £ven  the  East  Indian  Thugs 
are  not  congregated  by  fomilies.  It 
is  much  if  ten  Uiousand  families  fur- 
nish one  Thug.  And  as  to  the  results 
of  such  a  league,  is  it  possible  that  a 
zealous  purpose  of  morder— of  murder 


for  the  sake  of  rauider,  should  end  ia 
nobility  of  spirit  so  eminent,  that  no- 
thing in  Christian  martyrdoms  ^poes 
beyond  the  extremity  of  self-eacnfice 
which  even  their  enemies  have  granted 
to  the  Sioarii?  »« Whose  courage," 
(we  are  quoting  from  the  bitterest  of 
enemies,)  «« whose  courage,  or  shaft 
we  call  it  madness,  every  nod j  was 
amazed  at;  for  when  all  sorts  of 
torments  that  could  be  imagined  were 
applied  to  their  bodies,  not  oae  of 
them  wouki  comply  so  &r  as  to  eon- 
fess,  or  seem  to  confess,  that  Cssar 
was  their  lord — as  if  they  received 
those  torments,  and  the  very  fury  of  the 
furnace  which  burned  them  to  ashes, 
with  bodies  that  were  inseDeible,  and 
with  souls  that  exceedingly  rejoiced. 
But  what  most  of  all  astonished  the 
beholders  was  the  courage  of  the  chikL. 
ren ;  for  not  one  of  all  these  childrsB 
was  so  fiu*  subdued  by  the  torments  it 
endured,  as  to  confess  Cesar  for  its 
lord.  Such  a  marveUous  thiiv  lor 
endurance  is  the  tonder  and  deSoate 
body  of  man,  when  supported  by  an 
unconquerable  soul !" 

No,  no,  reader,  there  is  villany  at 
work  in  this  whole  story  about  the 
Sicaril  We  are  duped,  we  are  cheated, 
we-  are  mocked.  Febnv,  cooscions 
murder,  never  in  this  world  led  to  such 
results  as  these.  Conscience  it  wai^ 
that  must  have  acted  here.  No  power 
short  of  that,  ever  sustained  frail  wo- 
men and  children  in  such  fiery  trials. 
A  conscience  it  may  have  been  erring 
in  its  principles  ;  but  those  piinciplei 
must  have  been  divine.  Reeling  on 
any  confidence  lees  than  tiuMtt  the  reeo* 
lution  of  women  and  chikiren  so  tried 
must  have  given  way.  Here  too^ 
evidently,  we  nave  the  genuine  temper 
of  the  Maccabees,  struggling  and  md" 
fering  in  the  same  spirit  ana  with  the 
same  ultimato  hopes. 

After  what  has  been  expoeed  with 
regard  to  Josephus,  we  prenune  that 
hit  testimony  against  the  Sicarii  will 
go  for  little.  That  roan  ma^  read^y 
be  supposed  to  have  borne  false  wit- 
ness against  his  brethren  who  k 
proved  to  have  borne  &]se  witne« 
ag[ainst  God.  Him,  therefore*  or  any 
thing  that  he  can  say,  we  set  aakle. 
But  as  all  is  still  dask  aboat  the  9- 
carii,  we  shall  endeavour  to  trace  their 
real  position  in  the  Jewish  war.  JFVir 
merely  to  prove  that  they  have  been 
calomniated   does    not    remove  the 
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oload  that  rests  npoD  their  history. 
Thaty  indeed,  cannot  be  removed  at 
this  day  in  a  manner  satisfEu^tory ;  but 
we  see  «ioagh  to  indicate  the  purity 
oi  their  intentions.  And  with  respect 
to  their  enemy  Josephus,  let  us  re- 
member one  hctt  which  merely  the 
want  of  a  personal  interest  in  the 
question  has  pennitted  to  lie  so  long 
in  the  shade,  viz.  that  three  distinct 
causes  made  it  really  impossible  for 
that  man  to  q)eak  the  truth.  First,  His 
own  partisanship :  having  adopted  one 
&ction,  he  was  bound  to  Tf^SLTd  all 
others  as  wrong  and  hostile :  Secondly, 
his  captivity  and  interest: — ^in  what 
regarded  the  meriu  of  the  cause,  a 
Roman  prisoner  durst  not  have  spoken 
the  truth.  These  causes  of  distortion 
or  falsehood  in  giving  that  history 
would  apply  even  to  honest  men,  un. 
tess  with  their  honesty  they  combined 
a  «»int  of  martyrdom.  But  there  was 
a  third  cause  peculiar  to  the  position 
of  JosephuB,  vi&  conscious  guilt  and 
ehame.  He  could  not  admit  other^  to 
have  been  right  but  in  words  that 
would  have  confounded  himselfl  If 
they  were  not  mad,  he  was  a  poltroon : 
if  they  had  done  their  duty  as  patriots, 
then  was  he  a  traitor ;  if  they  were 
not  frantic,  then  was  Josephus  an  apos- 
tate. This  was  a  logic  which  requued 
DO  subtle  dialectitian  to  point  and  en- 
iotce;  simplv  the  narrative,  if  kept 
steady  to  the  foot  and  foithfiil,  must 
siientfy  suggest  that  conclusion  to 
every  body.  And  for  that  reason,  had 
there  been  no  other,  it  was  not  steady ; 
for  that  reason  it  was  not  faithful. 
Now,  let  us  turn  to  the  Sicarif*  Who 
were  theyl 

Thirdhft  It  is  a  step  towards  the 
answer  if  we  ask  previously,  Who 
vere  the  ChtOeans  7  Many  people  read 
losepfaus  under  the  impression  that, 
of  coarse,  this  term  designates  merely 
the  inhabitants  of  the  two  Galileos. 
We,  by  diligent  collation  of  passages, 
have  convinced  ourselves  that  it  does 
not — ^it  means  a  particular  faction  in 
Jewish  politics.  And,  which  is  a  &ct 
already  noticed  bv  £nsebius,  it  often 
includes  many  of  the  new  Christian 
sect  But  this  requires  an  explana- 
tion. 

Strange  it  seems  to  us  that  men 
should  overlook  so  obvious  a  truth  as 
that  in  eveir  age  Christianity  must 
have  counted  amoncst  its  nominal 
adherents  the  erring  believer,  the  par- 


tial believer,  the  wavering  believer, 
equally  with  the  true,  the  spiritual,  the 
entiroi  and  the  steadfast  believer.  What 
sort  of  betievers  were  those  who  would 
have  taken  Christ  and  forcibly  made 
him  a  kinff?  Erroneous  believers,  it 
must  be  admitted  ;  but  still  in  some 
points,  partially  and  obscurely,  they 
must  haVe  been  powerfully  impressed 
by  the  truth  which  they  had  heard  from 
Christ.  Many  of  these  might  fall 
away  when  that  personal  impression  was 
withdrawn  :  but  many  must  have  sur- 
vived all  hindrances  and  obstacles.  SemL 
Christians  there  must  always  have  been 
in  great  numbers.  Those  who  were 
such  in  a  merely  religious  view  we 
believe  to  have  been  calted  Nazarenes ; 
those  in  whom  the  political  aspects,  at 
first  universally  ascribed  to  Christianity, 
hafmened  to  predominate,  were  known 
W  tne  more  general  name  of  Galileans. 
This  name  expressed  in  its  foremost  ele- 
ment opposition  to  the  Romans ;  in  its 
secondary  element,  Christianity.  And 
its  rise  may  be  traced  thus : — 

Whoever  would  thoroughly  investi- 
gate the  very  complex  condition  of 
Palestine  m  our  Saviour's  days,  must 
go  back  to  Herod  the  Great  This 
man,  by  his  peculiar  policy  and  his 
power,  stood  between  the  Jews  smd 
the  Romans  as  a  sort  of  Jbnus  or 
indifferent  mediator.  Any  measure 
which  Roman  ignorance  would  have 
inflicted,  unmodified,  on  the  rawest 
condition  of  Jewish  bigotry,  he  con- 
trived to  have  tempered  and  qualified. 
For  his  own  interest,  and  not  with  any 
more  generous  purpose,  he  screened 
from  the  Romans  various  ebullitions 
of  Jewish  refractoriness,  and  froin 
the  Jews  he  screened  all  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  probable  Roman 
intentions.  But  after  Ins  death,  and 
precisely  during  the  course  of  our 
Savioor^s  life,  Uiese  intentions  tran. 
spired :  reciprocal  kno^edge  and 
menaces  were  exchai^ed  ;  and  the 
elements  of  insurrection  began  to 
mould  themselves  silentiy,  hot  not 
steadily ;  for  the  agitation  was  great 
and  increasing  as  the  crisis  seemed  to 
approach.  Herod  the  Qreat,  as  a 
vigorous  prince,  and  very  rich,  mig^ht 
possibly  have  maintained  the  eqnili« 
brium,  had  he  lived.  But  this  is  doubt- 
ful. In  his  old  age  various  events 
had  combined  to  shake  his  author- 
ity, viz.  the  tragedies  m  his  own 
mmiiy,    and  especially  the  death   of 
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ilariamne  ;*  hj  which,  like  Ferdi- 
nand of  Arragon,  or  our  Henry  VII., 
llnd^r  the  same  circumstance^  he 
seemed  in  law  to  lose  bis  title  to  the 
throne.  But,  above  all,  his  compliance 
with  idolatry,  (according  to  the  Jewish 
interpretation,)  in  setting  up  the  golden 
eagle  by  way  of  homage  to  Rome, 
gave  a  8ho:;k  to  his  authority  that  nev- 
er could  have  been  healed.  Out  of 
the  affair  of  the  golden  eagle  grew,  as 
we  are  persuaded,  the  sect  of  the  He- 
rodians — those  who  justified  a  compro- 
mising spirit  of  dealing  with  the  Ro- 
mans. This  threw  ofi!  as  its  antipole, 
a  sect  furiously  opposed  to  the  Ro* 
mans.  That  sect,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Judas,  (otherwise  called  Theu- 
das,)  expanded  greatly ;  he  was  a 
(Galilean,  and  the  sect  were  therefore 
naturally  called  Galileans.  Into  this 
main  sea  of  Jewish  nationality  emptied 
themselves  all  other  less  powerful 
sects  that,  under  any  modification, 
avowed  an  anti-Roman  spirit.  The 
reliigious  sect  of  the  Christians  was 
from  the  first  caught  and  hurried 
away  into  this  overmastering  vortex. 
No  matter  that  Christ  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  teaching  that  his  kingdom  was 
not  of  this  world.  Did  he  not  preach 
a  new  salvation  to  the  House  of  Israel  ? 
Where  could  that  lie  but  through  re- 
sistance to  Rome  1  His  followers  re- 
solve to  place  him  at  their  head  as 
a  king ;  and  his  crucifixion  in  those 
stormy  times  was  certainly  much  in- 
fluenced by  the  belief  that,  as  the  oh- 
ject  of  political  attachment,  he  had  be- 
come dangerous  whether  sanctioning 
that  attachment  or  not. 

Out  of  this  sect  of  Qalileans,  com- 
prehending all  who  avowed  a  Jewish 
nationality,  (tod  therefore  many  semi- 
Christians,  that  is,  men  who,  in  a 
popular  sense,  and  under  whatever 
view,  had  professed  to  follow  Christ,) 
arose  the  sect  of  Sicarii — ^that  is,  out 
of  a  vast  multitude  professing  good- 
will to  the  service,  these  men  sepa- 
mted  themselves  as  the  men  of  action, 
the  executive  ministers,  the  self-de- 
voting soldiers.  This  is  no  conjec- 
ture. It  happens  that  Josephus,  who 
had  kept  us  in  the  dark  about  these 


Sicarii  in  that  part  of  his  narrative 
which  most  required  some  doe  to 
their  purposes,  afterwards  (orgeia  him- 
self and  incidentally  betrays  [IfWv^ 
B.  vii.  chap.  8,  sect.  1]  that  the  Sicani 
had  originally  been  an  aSaet  from  the 
sect  fbimded'  by  Judas  the  Galilean; 
that  their  ffenerai  purpose  was  the 
same ;  so  £at,  no  doubt,  it  was  a 
new  feature  of  the  time  givine  &  new 
momentary  direction  to  the  ^xts  of 
the  patriotic  which  had  constituted  the 
distinction  and  which  authorised  the 
denomination.  Was  Miltiades  wroi^  ? 
Was  Tell  wrong  1  Was  Waliaoo 
wronffl  Then,  but  not  else,  were 
the  Galileans:  and  fit>ra  them  the 
Sicarii  probably  differed  <m\y  as  the 
brave  doer  differs  .  firom  the  jort 
thinker.  But  the  Sicarii,  you  will 
say,  used  unhalk>wed  means.  Pro- 
bably  not  We  do  not  know  what 
means  they  used,  except  oiost  indis- 
tinctly  from  their  base  and  raneorooi 
enemy.  The  truth,  so  &r  as  it  can 
be  descried  through  the  dost  of  ages 
and  the  fury  of  partisanship,  appeals 
to  be,  that,  at  a  moment  when  kw 
slumbered  and  police  was  ineflkieDt, 
they  assumed  the  duties  of  resistancs 
to  a  tyranny  which  even  the  Roman 
apologist  admits  to  have  been  iaso^ 
ferable.  They  are  not  heard  of  as 
actors  until  the  time  when  GessiaB 
Florus,  hj  opening  the  floodffates  to 
military  insolence,  had  hims^  eiven 
a  license  to  an  armed  reactioo.  Where 
justice  was  sooght  in  vam,  probabljr 
the  Sicarii  showed  themselves  as  mi- 
nisters of  a  sudden  retribution.  W  ben 
the  vilest  outrages  were  ofibred  by 
foreigners  to  theur  wom^D,  pfc^Mibly 
they  «<  visited"  for  soch  atrocities. 
That  state  of  things,  which  caused  the 
tribunal  to  slumber,  privfleg^  the  in- 
dividual to  awake.  And  in  a  land 
whose  insphred  monuments  recorded 
for  everlasting  praise  the  acts  of  Ju- 
dith, of  Sampson,  of  Judas  Blaccab»08, 
these  summary  avengers,  the  Si- 
carii, might  reasonably  conceive  that 
they  held  the  same  heavenly  coaums- 
sion  under  the  same  earthly  <^»pr8s- 
sion. 
Reviewing  the  whole  of  that  calami- 


•  "  Especially  ike  death  of  Mflnomiw."— There  is  a  remarkable  pro©f  extant  of 
the  veneration  attached  in  Jewish  imagination  to  the  memory  of  this  lady  as  a  Altc. 
cabee.  Long  after  her  death,  a  pretender  (or  alleged  pretender)  to  the  name  and 
rights  of  Alexander,  one  of  her  two  murdered  sons,  appeared  at  Rome,  and  instuitly 
drew  to  himself  the  enthusiastic  soi^rt  of  all  the  Jews  throughout  Italy. 
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^  tons  period,  combiniiiff  the  scattered 
notices  of  the  men  and  their  acts,  and 

'  the  reflections  of  both  thrown  back 
firom  the  mirrors  ofl^red  to  us  by  the 

^  moasm-es  of  counteracticHi  adopted  at 
the  time,  we  have  little  doubt  that  the 

■  Sicarii  and  the  Zealots  were  both 
ofibets  from  the  same  great  sect  of  the 
Cklileans,  and  that  in  an  imperfect 

'  sense,  or  by  tendency,  all  were  Chris- 
tians ;  whence  partly  the  re-infosion  of 
the  ancient  Jewish  spirit  into  their  acts 

K  and  counsels  and  indomitable  resoln- 
tioD. 

But  also  we  believe  that- this  very 

t        poHtical  leaven  it  was,  as  ,  dispersed 

t  through  the  body  of  tbe  Galileans, 
which  led  to  tbe  projection  from  the 
main  body  of  a  new  order  called  the 

[  Essenes;  this  political  taint,  that  is 
to  say,  combined  with  the  danger  of 

I  professing  a  prosdyHzing  Christiani- 
t¥.    In  that  anarcny,  which  through 

[  the  latter  years  of  Nero  covered  Jndea 
as  with  the  atmosphere  of  hell,  tbe 
Christian  Others  saw  tbe  necessity  of 

1       separating  themselves  from  these  cmld- 

I  ren  of  violence.  Thej  might  be  rigbt 
politically— -aad  certamlv  they  began 

I        m  patriotism— bi4  too  often  the  appre- 

i  hensive  consciences  of  Christians  re* 
eoiled  from  the  vengeance  in  which 
they  ended.  By  tolerating  the  behef 
that  they  eomitenaoced  the  Galileans 
or  Sicarii,  the  primtttve  Chorch  felt 
that  she  woidd  be  oiaking  hevself  a 
party  to  their  actkxia— often  blpod;^ 
apd  viodictive,  and  aometMaea  quee^ 
tkmable  on  any  priaeiples,  since  pri. 
vate  enmities  would  too  easiljr  miiwle 
with  public  motives,  and  if  ri^t, 
would  be  light  in  an  earthly  sense. 
But  the  pewecQtion  which  arose  at 
Jerusalem  would  strengthen  these 
eonscientious  scruples  by  others  of  ur- 
gent prudence.  A  sect  that  proselytized 
was  at  any  rate  a  hazardous  sect  in 
Jodea;  and  a  sect  that  had  drawn 
upon  itself  persecution  must  have 
felt  a  triple  summons  to  the  instant  as- 
mption  of  a  diqgiiise. 
Upea  this  warning,  we  may  sup- 
>,  arose  the  secret  society  of  the 
M^mmeneBi  and  its  organization  was  most 
artiiiL  In  &ct,  the  relations  of  Juda< 
ism  to  Chiistianity  fumisbed  a  means 
of  concealment  such  as  could  not  have 
otherwise  existed  without  positive  de- 
ceit. By  arranging  four  concentric 
eircles  about  one  mysterious  centre^* 
by  sttfibring  no  advances  to  be  made 
from   the  .outside    to  the  ianermost 


ring  but  throuirh  years  of  probation, 
through  multiplied  trials  of  temper, 
multiplied  obligations  upon  the  con- 
science to  secrecy,  the  Christian  fri- 
tfaers  were  enabled  to  lead  men  on- 
ward insensibly  from  intense  Judaic 
bigotry  to  tbe  purest  form  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  outermost  circle  received 
those  candidates  only  whose  zeal  for 
rigorous  Judaism  argued  a  hatred  of 
pagan  corruptions,  and  therefore  gave 
some  pledge  for  religious  fervour.  In 
this  rank  of  novices  no  ray  of  tight 
broke  out  from  the  centre — ^no  sus- 
picion of  any  alien  doctrine  dawned 
upon  them:  all  was  Judaic,  and  the 
whole  Mosaic  theology  was  cultivated 
ahke.  This  we  will  call  the  ultimate 
rank.  Nezt,  in  the  penultimate  rank,  tbe 
eve  was  femilianzed  with  the  pro- 
phecies respecting  the  Messiah,  and 
somewhat  exchisfvely  pointed  to  that 
doctrine,  and  such  other  doctrines  ia 
the  Mosaic  scheme  as  express  an  im- 
perfection, a  tendency,  a  call  for  aa 
mtegration.  In  the  third,  or  ante- 
penultimate rank,  the  attention  was 
trained  to  the  ffeneral  characters  of 
the  Messiah,  as  likely  to  be  realized  in 
some  personal  manifestatioB ;  and  a 
question  was  raised,  as  if  ftv  investiga- 
tmn,  in  what  degree  these  efaaracteis 
met  and  were  exemplified  in  the  myate- 
nousperam  who  had  so  latriy  engaged 
the  earaest  attention  of  all  Paleelme. 
He  had  aasomed  the  office  of  Messiah : 
be  had  sofiNred  for  that  assonption  at 
Jemsaleai.  Bjr  what  evideaces  wae 
it  ascertamed,  m  a  way  satisfectorjr  to 
just  men,  that  he  was  not  the  Messiah ! 
Many  points,  it  would  be  urged  as  by 
way  of  unwiUing  concession,  did  cer- 
tainly correspond  between  the  myste* 
rioos  person  and  the  prophetic  deline- 
ation of  the  idea.  Tnus  frur  no  sos- 
jMcioo  has  been  suflfered  to  reach  the 
disciple,  that  he  is  now  rapidly  ap- 
proaching to  a  torrent  that  will  suck 
him  into  a  new  feith.  Nothing  has 
transpired,  which  can  have  shocked  the 
most  angry  Jewish  fenaticism.  And 
yet  all  is  rmdy  for  the  great  traasition. 
But  at  this  point  comes  the  last  crisid 
for  the  aspirant  Under  colour  of 
disputing  the  claims  of  Christ,  the 
disciple  has  been  brought  acquamted 
with  the  whole  mystery  of  the  Christ 
tian  theory.  If  his  heart  is  good  and 
true,  be  has  manifested  by  this  time 
such  a  sense  of  the  radiant  beaudr 
which  has  been  gradually  unveiled^ 
that  he  reveals  his  own  trustworthi- 
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nen.  If  be  retains  his  scowling 
bigotry,  tbe  consistorj  at  the  centre 
are  warned,  and  trust  bim  no  fartber. 
He  is  excluded  from  tbe  inner  ranks, 
and  is  reconciled  to  tbe  exclusion  (or, 
if  not,  is  turned  aside  from  suspicion) 
by  tbe  impression  conveyed  to  bim 
tbat  tbese  central  ranks  are  merely  tbe 
ffoveming  ranks, — highest  in  power, 
but  not  wiermae  distinguished  in  point 
of  doctrine. 

Thus,  though  all  is  true  from  first  to 
last,  from  centre  to  circumference — 
though  nothing  is  ever  taught  but  tbe 
truth — yet,  by  tbe  simple  precaution  of 
graduation,  and  of  not  teaching  every 
where  the  whole  truth — in  the  very 
midst  of  truth  tbe  most  heavenly,  were 
attained  all  the  purposes  of  ideceit  the 
most  earthly.  The  case  was  as  though 
the  colour  of  blue  were  a  prohibited  and 
a  dangerous  colour.'  But  upon  a  sug- 
gestion that  yellow  is  a  most  popular 
colour,  and  green  tolerated,  whilst  tbe 
two  extremes  of  blue  and  yellow  ate 
both  blended  and  confounded  in  green, 
this  last  is  selected  for  the  middle 
rank ;  and  then  breaking  it  up  by  in- 
sensible degradations  into  tbe  blue  tints 
towards  tbe  interior,  and  the  yellow 
towards  the  outermost  rings,  the  case 
is  80  managed  as  to  present  the  full  po- 
pular yellow  at  the  outside,  and  tbe 
celestial  blue  at  tbe  hidden  centre. 

Such  was  th^  constitution  of  the 
Essenes;  in  which,  however,  tbe 
reader  must  not  overlook  one  fact,  that, 
because  the  danger  ^f  Christianity  as 
a  religions  profession  was  confined, 
during  tbe  epichristian  age,  to  Judea, 
therefore  the  order  of  the  Essenes 
was  confined  to  that  region ;  and  that 
in  the  extra-Syrian  churches,  tbe 
Christians  of  Palestine  \i^re  known 
simply  as  the  Brethren  of  Jerusalem, 
of  Sc^pboris,  dtc,  without  further  de- 
signation or  disguise.  Let  us  now 
see,  having  stated  the  particular  cir. 
cvmstances  in  which  this  disguise  of  a 
secret  society  called  E2ssenes  arose, 
what  further  arguments  can  be  traced 
fe  identifying  these  Essenes  with  tbe 
Christians  of  Palestine. 

We  have  already  pursued  the  Eis- 
senes  and  the  Christians  through  ten 
features  of  agreement.  Now  let  us 
^raue  them  through  a  few  others. 
And  let  the  logic  of  tbe  parallel  be 
kept  steadily  in  view :  above,  we  show 
some  characteristics  reputed  to  be  true 
of  the  Essenes ;  below,  we  show  that 
this    same   characterisdc   is   known 


from  other  sources  to  be  jtme  (^  the 
Christians. 

Na  1. — The  Essenes,  according  to 
Josephus,  were  in  the  habit  of  pro. 
phesying. — The  only  prophets  knows 
m  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  and  recog. 
nised  as  such  by  the  Christian  writerB, 
Agabus  for  instance,  and  others,  were 
Christians  of  tbe  Christian  brotherhood 
in  Judea. 

M  And  it  is  but  seldom,"  says  Jo- 
sephus, ^  they  miss  in  their  predic- 
tions."— Josephus  could  not  bat  have 
been  acquainted  with  this  prophecj  of 
Agabus — ^too  practical,  too  near,  too 
urgent, .  too  local,  not  to  have  mng 
throughout  Judea;  before  the  event, 
as  a  warning  ;  after  it,  as  a  great  pro- 
vidential miracle.  He  mosttherdne 
have  considered  Agabus  as  one  of 
those  people  whom  he  means  by  the 
term  Eissehes.  Now  we  know  hmi  fior 
a  Christian.  ErgOt  here  is  a  case  of 
identity  made  out  between  a  Christiaii, 
owned  for  such  by  the  Apostles,  and 
one  of  tbe  Eissenes. 

Na  II.— The  Essenes  particdariy 
applied  themselves  to  the  stndy  of  me- 
dicine.— ^This  is  very  remarkable  in  a 
sect  like  tbe  Essenes,  who,  from  their 
rigorous  habits  of  abstinence,  most  of 
all  men  have  had  the  least  posonal 
call  for  medicine:  Init  not  at  all  re- 
markable if  the  Essenes  are  identified 
with  the  Christians.    For, 

1.  Out  of  so  small  a  number  as  fear 
Evangelists,  one  was  a  physician— 
which  shows  at  least  the  fact  that  me- 
dicine was  cultivated  amongst  the 
Christians.    But, 

2.  The  reason  of  this  will  appear 
immediately  in  the  example  left  by 
Christ,  and  in  the  motives  to  that  ex- 
ample. 

As  to  the  example,  at  least  nine  in 
ten  of  Christ's  miracles  were  medical 
miracles — miracles  applied  to  derange- 
ments of  the  human  system. 

As  to  the  motives  which  governed 
our  Saviour  in  this  particulu*  choice, 
it  would  be  truly  ridiculous  and  wor- 
thy of  a  modem  utilitarian,  to  suppose 
that  Christ  would  have  snfilered  his 
time  to  be  occupied,  and  tbe  great 
vision  of  bis  contemplations  to  be 
interrupted,  by  an  empfoyment  so 
trifling  (trifling  surely  by  compafrisoa 
with  his  traiucendant  purposes)  as 
the  healing  of  a  few  hundreds,  more 
or  less,  in  one  small  district  through 
one  brief  triennium.  This  healing 
office  was  ad<^ted,  not  chiefly  for  its 
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own  eake,  but  iMnHy  as  a  symbolic 
annuDciatioii  of  a  stiperior  healing, 
abundantly  significant  to  Orientel 
nunds ;  chiefly,  however,  as  the  indis. 
pensable  means,  in  an  eastern  land,  of 
advertising  his  approach  &r  and  wide, 
and  thus  convoking  the  people  by 
myriads  to  his  instructions.  From 
Barbary  to  Hindostan  —  from  the 
setting  to  the  rising  sun — it  is  noto- 
rkxis  that  no  travelling  character  is 
so  certainly  a  safe  one  as  that  of  ^- 
kim  or  physician.  As  he  advances  on 
his  route,  the  news  flies  before  him  ; 
disease  is  evoked  as  by  the  rod  of 
Amram's  son ;  the  beds  of  sick  people, 
in  every  rank,  are  ranged  along  the 
road-sides  ;  and  the  beneficent  dis- 
penser of  health  or  of  relief  moves 
through  the  prayers  of  hope  on  the 
one  side,  and  of  gratitude  on  the 
other.  Well  may  the  character  be  a 
protection ;  for  not  only  is  every  in- 
vab'd  in  the  land  his  finend  from  the 
first,  but  every  one  who  loves  or  pities 
an  invalid.  In  hct  the  character  is 
too  favourable,  because  it  soon  be- 
comes burdensome ;  so  that  of  late, 
in  Aflghanistan,  Bokhara,  &c.,  Eng- 
lishmen have  declined  its  aid — for 
inevitably  it  impedes  a  man's  progress ; 
and  it  exposes  him  to  two  elates  of 
applications,  one  embarrassing  from 
the  extravagance  of  expectations, 
Tas  that  a  man  should  understand 
ooubtful  or  elaborate  symptoms  at  a 
glance,)  the  other  demdmg  to  an 
Englishman's  feelmgs,  by  calling  upon 
him  for  aphrodisiacs  or  other  modes 
of  collusion  with  Oriental  sensuality. 
This  medical  character  the  Apostles 
and  their  delegates  adopted,  using  it 
both  as  the  trumpet  of  summons  to 
some  central  rendezvous,  and  also  as 
the  very  best  means  of  opening  the 
heart  to  religious  influences — the  heart 
softened  ah^ady  by  sufiering,  turned 
inwards  by  solitary  musing ;  or  melted, 
perhaps,  by  relief  from  anguish,  into 
fervent  gratitude.  This,  upon  consi- 
deration, we  believe  to  have  been  the 
secret  key  to  the  Apostolic  meaning 
in  sending  abroad  the  report  that  they 
cultivated  medicine.  They  became 
what  so  many  of  as  EUiglishmen  have 


become  in  Oriental  countries^  ha- 
kirns  ;  and  as  with  us,  that  character 
was  assumed  as  a  disguise  for  ulterior 
purposes  that  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  obtained*  —  our  purposes 
were  liberal,  theirs  divine.  Tnerefore 
we  conclude  our  argument  No.  II. 
by  saying,  that  this  medical  feature  in 
the  Essenes  is  not  only  foimd  in  the 
Christians,  but  is  found  radicated  in 
the  very  constitution  of  that  body,  as 
a  proseljTtizing  order,  who  could  not 
dispense  with  some  excuse  or  other  for 
assembling  the  people  in  crowds. 

No.  lU.^The  Essenea  think  that 
oil  is  a  J<^fent«?U.— Sosays  Joeephus, 
as  one  who  stood  in  the  outermost  rank 
of  the  order — admitted  to  a  knowledge 
of  some  distinctions,  but  never  to  the 
secret  meaning  upon  which  those 
distinctions  turned.  Now  with  re- 
spect to  this  new  characteristic,  what 
is  our  logical  duty  1  It  is  our  duty  to 
show  that  the  Essenes,  supposing  them 
to  be  the  latent  Christians,  had  a  spe- 
cial motive  for  rejecting  oil ;  whereas 
on  any  other  assumption  they  had  no 
such  motive.  And  next,  we  will  show 
that  this  special  motive  has  sustained 
itself  in  the  traditionary  usages  of  a  re- 
mote  posterity. 

First  of  all,  then,  how  came  the 
Jews  ever  to  use  oO  at  all  for  the  pur- 
pose of  anointing  theur  persons  1  It 
was  adopted  as  a  Qrecian  luxury,  from 
their  Grecian  fellow-townsmen  in  cities 
without  number,  under  the  Syro- 
Macedonian  kings.  Not  only  in  Syria 
proper,  but  in  many  other  territories 
adjacent  to  Judea,  there  were  cities 
like  the  two  Cesareas,  the  maritime 
and  the  inland,  which  were  divided  be- 
tween Greeks  and  Jews  ;  from  which 
equality  of  rights'  came  feuds  and 
dreadful  calamities  in  the  end,  but 
previously  a  strong  contagion  of  Gre- 
cian habits.  Hence,  in  part,  it  arose 
that  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time 
were  hi  from  being  that  simple  people 
which  they  hcul  b^n  whilst  insulated 
in  gloomy  seclusion,  or  whilst  asso- 
ciated only  with  monotonous  Oriental 
neighbours.  Amongst  other  luxuries 
which  they  had  caught  from  their 
Qrecian  neighbours  were  those  of  the 


•  ••  That  could  not  have  been  otherwise  obtained.** — One  thing  is  entirely  over- 
looked. Neither  in  Syria,  nor  any  part  of  Asia  Minor,  of  Achaia,  &c.,  could  the 
Apostles  have  called  a  general  meeting  of  the  people  without  instant  liability  to  arrest 
as  public  distaibOTs.  But  the  character  of  physicians  fhmished  a  privileged  case, 
which  operated  ss  a  summons,  instanty  certain,  safe,  uniformly  intelligible  to  others, 
and  without  sfibrt  of  their  own. 
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baffa  and  the  palottim.'  But,  in  Jern- 
saleiB,  as  the  heart  of  Jodeat*  and  the 
citadel  of  Jewieh  principle,  some  front 
of  resistance  was  stfll  opposed  to  these 
exotic  habits.  The  language  was  one 
aid  to  this  resistance;  for  elsewhere 
the  Greek  was  gaining  ground,  whilst 
here  the  corrupted  Hebrew  prevailed. 
But  a  stronger  repulsion  to  foreigners 
was  the  eternal  gloom  of  the  public  man* 
ners.  No  games  in  Jerusalem — no  the. 
atre — no  hippodrome ;  for  all  these  you 
must  go  down  to  the  sea-side,  where 
Cesarea,  though  built  by  a  Jew,  and 
half-peopled  bv  Jews,  was  the  Roman 
metropolis  of  Palestine,  and  with  every 
sort  ot  Roman  luxury.  To  this  stem 
Jerusalem  standard  all  Jews  conformed 
in  the  proportion  of  their  patriotism  ; 
to  Grscize  ornot  to  Gnecise  had  be- 
come a  test  of  patriotic  feeling ;  and 
thus  far  the  Essenes  had  the  same 
general  reasons  as  the  Christians 
(supposing  them  two  distinct  orders 
of  men)  for  setting  their  faces  against 
the  luxurious  manners  of  the  age. 
But  if  the  Essenes  were  Christians, 
then  we  infer^  that  they  had  a  much 
stronger  and  a  special  motive  to  all 
kinds  of  abstmence,  from  the  memor- 
able charge  of  Christ  to  his  evangeliz- 
ing disciples ;  for  which  charge  there 
was  a  double  motive  : — 1st,  To  raise 
an  ideal  of  abstinence ;  2d,  To  release 
the  disciple  from  all  worldly  cares,  and 
concentrate  his  thoughts  upon  his 
duty.  Now,  the  fissenes,  if  Christians, 
stood  precisely  in  that  situation  of  evan- 
gelizers. 

Even  thus  far,  therefore,  the  ESs-' 
•enes,  as  Chrii^ians,  would  have  higher 
motives  to  abstiDeDce  than  simply  as 
a  sect  of  Jews ;  yet  still  against  oil, 
merely  as  a  mode  of  luxury,  their  rea- 
sons  were  no  stronger  than  against 
any  luxury  m  any  other  shape.  But 
a  Christian  of  that  day  had  a  fa  more 
special  restraint  with  regard  to  the 
fomiliar  use  of  oil — not  as  a  luxury, 
but  as  a  consecratod  symbol,  he  re. 
garded  it  with  awe— oil  was  to  him 
under  a  perpetual  interdict.  ^  The  very 
name  Chriaos,  the  anointed,  gave  in 


onemstantan  inangunting  8<4eranity, 
a  baptismal  value,  to  the  act  of  anoiot- 
ing.  Christians  bearing  in  tbecr  veiy 
name  (though  then,  by  the  suppositioii, 
•*  a  secret  name  ")  a  reeord  and  ever- 
lasting memorial  of  that  ehrum  by 
which  their  Founder  vnm  made  the 
Anointed  of  God,  thought  it  little  cob- 
sistent  with  reverential  feelings  to  un 
that  consecrated  rite  of  anointing  ii 
the  economy  ai  daily  life.  They  ab- 
stained from  this  Grecian  practice,  there- 
fore, not  as  the  ignorant  Jew  imagine^ 
from  despising  it,  but  from  too  much 
revering  it.  The  symbolic  nkeamag 
overpowered  and  eclipsed  its  natural 
meaning ;  and  they  abstained  from  the 
unction  of  the  paliestra  just  as  any  man 
amongst  ourselves,  the  least  liatrle  to 
superstition,  would  (if  he  had  any  piooi 
feeling  at  all)  recoil  from  the  xmed 
sacramental  vessels  in  a  service  of  coia- 
mon  household  life. 

After  this  explanation  of  ow  view, 
we  shall  hardly  need  to  go  forward 
in  proof,  that  this  sanctity  of  \he  oil 
and  of  the  anointiug  act  has  sostained 
itself  in  traditionary,  usages,  and  propa. 
gated  its  symbolic  meaning  to  a  po^ 
terity  far  distant  from  the  Eseenes. 
The  most  solemn  of  the  ceremonies  in 
the  cMonation  of  Christian  kings  is  a 
memorial  of  this  usage  so  reverentially 
treated  by  the  Essenes.  The  afifectiog 
rite  by  which  a  new.bom  stranger 
upon  earth  is  introduced  within  the 
fold  of  the  Christian  Church,  is  but  the 
prolongation  of  that  ancient  chrisin. 
And  so  essential,  in  earlier  afes,  was 
the  presence  of  the  holy  Jodean  oil 
used  by  the  first  Christians,  were  it  onJy 
to  the  amount  of  one  solitary  drom 
that  volumes  might  be  collected  on  the 
exertions  made  for  tending  the  trees 
which  produced  it,  and  if  possible  for 
multiplying  or  transplanting  them. 
Many  eastern  travellers  in  our  own 
day,  have  ffiven  the  history  of  those 
consecrated  trees,  and  their  slow  de- 
clension to  the  present  moment ;  and  to 
this  hour,  in  our  London  bills  of  mor- 
tality, there  is  one  subdivision  headed* 
'*  CKrysom  children,*'!  wliich  echoes 


•  *'  At  the  heart  of  Judea." — It  was  an  old  belief  amongst  the  Jews,  upon  their 
ideas  of  cosmography,  that  Judca  was  the  centra]  region  of  the  earth,  and  that  Je- 
rosalem  was  the  (Mnphaht  or  navel  of  Jodisa — an  idea  which  the  Greeks  applied  to 
Delphi. 

t  **  Chrysom  children.** — Tell  a  child  of  three  years  eld  to  pronounce  the  word  helm; 
nine  times  out  often  it  will  say  heUm  from  the  imperfectfon  of  its  organs.  By  this  mode 
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ten  a  cliataiio0  of  almotttwo  thcwiwind 
yean  the  verv  act  andceremoiij  which 
wm0  BunouDoed  with  so  much  reve. 
vinee  by  the  Eesenes. 

Na  IV.— The  EaseoeB  think  it  a 
thing  of  ffood  omen  to  be  dreaaed  in 
wbite  rooe& — ^Yes;  here  acain  we 
find  the  external  ^t  reported  by  Jo- 
■^Uras,  but  with  hie  usual  ignorance 
of  its  symbolic  value,  and  the  secret 
reoonl  which  it  involved*  He  does 
aoC  pfetend  to  have  been  more  than  a 
DOfvioe— that  is^  at  most  he  had  been 
admitted  into  the  lowest  or  outer- 
most  class,  where  no  hint  would  be 
given  of  the  Christian  mysteries  that 
would  open  nearer  to  the  centre.  The 
white  robes  were,  of  course,  either  the 
b^ydsmal  robes^  the  aibaieB  vestes  no- 
ticed in  the  foot-note,  or  some  other  of 
the  typical  diseases  assumed  m  difl^- 
cot  zanks  and  situations  by  the  piimi- 
tive  Christians. 

Na  v.— In  the  judgments  they  pasi^ 
the  Eseones  are  mostaoeurate  and  just; 
nor  do  they  pass  sentence  by  the  votes 
of  a  court  that  is  lower  than  a  hundred. 
Here  we  find  Josephus  uncoosciouBly 
aHuding  to  the  secret  arrangements^ 
the  early  Christian  Churcb— the  ma- 
ohineiy  estabUsfasd  for  conducting  a^ 
fiurs  so  vast*  by  their  tendency,  m  a 
ooAdition  so  critical  by  its  politics.  The 
Apostdical  conetitutioos  show  that 
BMsy  of  the  forms  in  general  coundk^ 
ioog  after  thatage,  bad  been  tradition. 
aOy  derived  ftom  this  infancy  of  the 
Christian  Church,-i-a  result  which  is 
■atoral  in  anv  case,  but  ahnost  inevit- 
able where  the  ori^nal  <Hr|aniaers  are 
invested  wkh  that  sort  of  honour  and 
anthoiity.atUcbed  to  inspired  apostles. 
Here  are  positive  traces  of  the  Chris- 
tim  institutions,  as  viewed  by  one 
who  knew  of  thsir  eadstence  under 
another  name,  and  witnessed  some  of 
tfasor  decisions  in  the  result,  but  was 


never  admitted  to  any  conjectosal 
glimpse  of  their  deliberations,  or  their 
svstem  of  proceeding,  or  their  princi- 
ples. Here  is  the  truth,  but  traced 
Dvits  shadow.  On  the  other)  hand, 
if  the  Essenes  (considered  as  distinct 
from  Christians)  were  concerned, 
what  need  should  they  have  of  courts 
•^numerous  or  not  numerous?  Had 
the  Sadducees  courts?  Had  the  Pha- 
risees courti  ?  Doubtless  they  had,  in 
their  oeneral  character  of  Jews,  but 
certaimy  not  in  their  separate  charac- 
ter as  sects.  Here  again  therefore, 
m  this  very  mention  of  courts,  had 
there  been  no  wofd  dropped  of  theie 
form,  we  see  an  insupwable  evidence 
to  the  foct  of  the  Christians  being  the 
parties  concerned. 

No.  yi«—The  Essenes  are  divided 
by  PhiloJudeus  into  the  Thera^^ 
tid  and  the  PracticL-^A  division  into 
four  Qrd^rs  has  already  been  noticed 
m  explaining  the  general  constitution 
of  the  society.  These  orders  would 
veiy  probably  have  characteristic 
names  as  well  as  barely  distinguishing 
numbers.  And  if  so,  the  name  of 
Tfien^peukt  would  exactly  correspond 
to  the  medicol  evangelists  (the  ho- 
Jams)  noticed  under  No.  II. 

No.  VII. — ^Moreover  the  Essenesare 
stricter  than  any  other  of  the  Jews  in 
resting  from  their  labours  on  the  seventh 
day ;  lot  they  even  get  their  food  ready 
on  the  day  before,  that  they  may  not 
be  obliged  to  kindle  a  fire  on  that  ciay<— 
Now,  then,  it*  will  be  said,  these 
Essenes,  if  Christians,  ought  not  to 
have  kept  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  This 
seems  a  serious  objection.  But  pause, 
reader.  One  consideration  is  most 
important  in  this  whole  discussion. 
The  Jews  are  now  ranged  in  hostility 
tothe  Christians ;  bteanse  now  the  very 
name  of  Jew  makes  open  proclama- 
tion that  th^  have  rejected  Christian- 


of  cormption  came  the  word  ehrytom^  from  the  baptiimal  ehrimn  of  the  earlj 
ChristianB.  In  England,  if  a  child  dies  within  the  first  month  of  its  life,  it  is 
called  a  ekrysom  eWd ;  whence  the  title  hi  the  London  bills  of  mortality.  In 
sach  a  caee,  it  was  the  beantiftd  costom  amon^pit  onr  ancetton,  peibape  itm  is  S(» 
amongst  those  who  have  the  good  feeling  to  appreciate  these  thne-honovved  usag. 
as,  to  bory  the  innoeent  creature  in  its  baptismal  robe ;  to  which  the  northern 
Spaniards  add,  as  another  symbol  of  purity,  on  the  lid  of  the  little  coffin, — 

^  A  happy  gariand  of  the  pure  white  rose." 
How  profoundly  this  mysterioos  chrism  influenced  the  hnaginations  of  our  forefa- 
thers, is  shown  by  the  multiplied  rieoektU  through  which  it  impressed  itself  upon 
the  vocabolury  of  the  case ;  the  oil,  the  act  of  mnointing,  the  little  infant  anointed, 
the  white  robe  in  which  it  was  dressDd,«-«ll  and  each  severaUy  bore  the  name  of 
tas  caryaoffi. 
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ity ;  butt  in   the  earlieet   stage     of  periy  entaitaiiied  by  a  joamal  wb 
Christianity,  the  Jew's  relation  to  that   j^mary  functions  are  literary.      But 
new  creed  was  in  suspense  and  unde-   to  pursue  it  fiurther  might  entan^e  ns 
termined ;  he  might  be,  1.  in  a  state   more  intricately   in    speculatBOiis  «f 
of  hostility ;  2.  in  a  state  of  certain   Christian  doctrine  than  could  be  anit- 
transition ;    3.  in  a  state  of  delibera-   able  to  any  journal  not    csnanrtilty 
tion.     So  far,  therefore,  from  shocking   theological.      We    pause    therekxe ; 
his  prejudices    by  vident  alterations   though  not  for  want  of  abcaidant  mmt- 
of  fonrif   and  ^  of    outward   symbol,   ter  to  continue  the  discussioii.    One 
not  essential  to  the  truth  i^mboUzed,   point  only  we    shaU   glance    at   in 
the  error  of  the  early  Christians  would   taking  leave — the  Church   of  Roow 
lie  the  other  way ;  as  in  &ct  we  know   has  long  ago  adopted  the  very  doctiiw 
that  it  did  in  Judea,  that  is,  in  the   for  which  we  hare  been  conCeoding ; 
land  of  tlie  Essenes,  where  they  re-   she  has  insisted,  as  if  it  were  an  in- 
tained  too  much  rather  than  too  little   portant  article  of  orthodox  fiuth,  opoo 
9i  Mosaic  rites.    Judaism  is  the  ra-   the  identity  of  the  Essenes  and  the 
dix  of  Christianity — Christianity    the   primitive   Christians.      But  does  not 
integration  of  Judaism,    And  so  long   this  fact  subtract  from  the  originality 
as  this  integration  was  only  not  oc-  of  our  present  essay  t  Not  at  all.    If 
oepied^  it  was  reasonable  to  presume   it  did,  we  are  careless.    But  the  tnth 
it  the  sul^ect  of  examination ;  and  to  is — it  does  not.    And  the  reason  is 
regard  the  Jew  as  a  Christian  in  Cron-   this — as  held  by  the  Church  of  Rome 
situ  and    by  tendency  as  a  Christian   the  doctrine  is  simply  what  the  Ger- 
elect.    For  one  generation  the  Jews   mans  call  'a  madiiiprvchf  «.  e.  a  bard 
must  have  been  regarded  as  novices   dogmatical  assertion,  without  one  sba- 
in  a  lower  class  advancing  gradually   dow  of  proof  or  presompChre   aiga- 
to  the  higher  vows, — not  as  enemies   ment^-that  so  it  musi  June  ftsoi,  no^ 
at  all,  but  as  imperfect  a^rants.   Du-   thmg  beyond  the  allegation  of  an  oU 
rinff  this  pacific  interim,  which  is  not   immemorial  tradition--that  so  in  fret 
to  be  thought  hostile,  (because  indivi*   it  was.    Papal  Rome  adopts  our  theoy 
dual  Jew3   were  hostile^}  the  Chris-   as  a  fiu^t,  as  a  blind  result;  hot  not 
tians  most  entangled  with  Jews,  viz.   as  a  result  resting  upon  any  one  of  oar 
the  Christians  of  Palestine,  woidd  not   princifiles.     Having,  as    she   tkaskM, 
seek  to  widen  the  interval  which  di.   downright  testimony  and  positive  de- 
vided  them.     On  the  contrary,  they   positions  upon  oath,  she  is  too  praid 
would  too  much  concede  to  the  pre-   to  seek  the  aid  of  circumstantial  evi- 
jttdices  of  their  Jewish  brethren ;  they   dence,  of  coUateral  probability,  or  cf 
would  adopt  too  many  of  the  Jewish  secret  coincidence, 
lites :  as  at  first  even  circumcision^-       If  so,  and  the  case  being  that  tbe 
dfartioTh  the  Jewish  Sabbath.    Thus   Papal  belief  on  this  p«nt  (though  eo- 
it  would  be  during  the  period  of  sus-  inciding  with   oat  own)  oSnb  it  no 
pense.     Hostility    would   first  com-  collateral  support,  wherefore  do  we 
mence  when  the  two  orders  of  men   mention  it?    For  the  fdlowi^g  rea- 
could  no  lonj^er  be  viewed  as  the  in-   son^important  at  any  rate— and  spe> 
vitin^  and   mvited — as  teaching  and   cially  important  as  a  reason  in  sum- 
learning  ;  but  as  affirming  and  deny-   ming  up ;  as  a  reason  to  take  leave 
ing — as  worshippers  and  blasphemers,    with— as  a  linch-pin  or  iron  boK  to 
Then  began  the  perfect  schism  of  the   lock  up  all.  our  loose  arguments  into 
two  orders.    I^lien  began  amongst  the    one  central  cohesion.      Dogmatisni, 
Syrian  Christians  the  observance  of  because  it  is  haughty,  because  it  is  in- 
a  Christian  Sunday ;  then  began  tbe   solent,  will  not  therefore  of  necessity 
general  disuse  of  circumcision.  be  folse.    Nay,  in  this  particular  in- 

Here  we  are  called  upon  to  close  stance,  the  dogmatism  of  Rome  rests 
this  investigation ;  and  for  the  follow-  upon  a  sense  of  transcendent  truth— 
ing  reason :  Most  subjects  offer  them-  of  truth  compulsory  to  the  Chribto 
selves  under  two  aspects  at  the  least,  conscience.  And  what  truth  is  that! 
often  under  more.  This  question.  It  is  one  which  will  reply  triumphant- 
accordingly,  upon  the  true  relations  ly  to  the  main  objection  likely  to  be 
of  the  Essenes,  may  be  contemplated  •urged  by  the  reader.  He  will  be  apt 
either  as  a  reli^ous  question,  or  as  a   to  say — This  speculation  is  curious ; 

Suestion  of  Christian  anti(|uities.    Un-   but  of  what  use  is  it  1  Of  what  con- 
er  this  latter  aspect,  it  »  not  impro-  sequenoe  to  m  atthisday,  whethsr  tbe 
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E— rrneg  wore  or  were  iiot  the  early 
ChristiaDS  ?    Of  such  conBeaaence,  we 
uuwer,  as  to  have  forced  the  Chureh 
of  Rome  into  a  probable  lie:  that 
Church  choee  rather  to  forge  a  falaebood 
of  mere  historical  fttct,  [in  its  pretend- 
ed traditioa  of  St.  Mark,]  than  to  sufier 
any  risk  as  to  the  sum  total  and  princi. 
pie  of  truth  doctnnal.    The  Christian 
relimn  oflfers  iyvo  things — a  body  of 
truSh  of  things  to  be  bdieved,  in  the 
first  place ;  in  the  second  place,  a  spi- 
ntnai  agency,  a  mediatorial  agency,  for 
carrying  these  truths  into  operative  life. 
Otherwise  ezprened,  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ofiers— 1st,  a  knowledge ;  2d,  a 
power — that  is,  Ist,  a  rudder  to  guide ; 
5Uly,  sails  to  propeL    Now  mm  :— 
the  Esseiie8,as  reported  to  us  by  Jo- 
aephus,  by  Philo-Judeus,  or  three  cen- 
tiaies  afterwards  by  Ensebius,  do  not 
appear  to  have  claiined  Na  2 ;  and  for 
ibis  reason— because,  as  a  secret  so- 
ciety and  for  the  very  cause  which 
made  it  prudent  for  them  to  be  asecret 
society,  that  part  of  thehr  pretensions 
could  not  have  bete  stated  safely ;  not 
without  avowing  the  very  thing  wUch 
it  was  their  purpoee  to  conceal,  vis. 
their   aUmance   to  Christ    But  as 
to   Na    1— «8   to    the  total   irtUks 
taught  by  Christianity,  taken  in  con- 
tradistinction to  its  spiritual  potoerS"- 
these  the  Essenes  did  claim ;  these 
they  did  appropriate;  and  therefore 
take  notice  of  this:   If  the  Essenes 
were  not  the  early  Christians  in  du^ 
goise,   then  was  Christianity,   a$   a 
hwuie^^   taught    independently    of 
Christ;  nay,  in  opposition  to  Christ; 
nay,  if  we  were  to  accept  the  hyper- 


bolical foiiy-tale  of  Pliny,  positively 
two  thousand  years  before  the  era  of 
Clurist  Grant  the  affirmative  of  our 
hypothesis,  all  is  clear,  all  consistent ; 
and  Christianity  here,  as  for  ever,  jus- 
tifies herKlf.  Take  the  negative  al- 
ternative—Suppose the  Essenes  a  dis- 
tinct body  from  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians of  Palestine,  (i  e.  those  particu- 
lar Christians  who  stood  under  the  ban 
of  Jemsalem,}  and  you  have  a  dead- 
lier wound  oflfored  to  Christian  iiuth 
than  the  whole  army  of  infidels  ever 
attempted.  A  parhdion^B,  double  sun 
— a  secondary  sun,  that  should  shine 
for  centuries  with  equal  proofo  for  its 
own  authenticity  as  exited  kit  the 
original  sun,  would  not  be  more  shock- 
ing to  the  sense  and  to  the  auguries  of 
man  than  a  secondaiv  Christianity  not 
less  spiritual,  not  lees  Iieavenly,  not  lev 
divine  than  the  primary,  pretendin|^  to 
a  separate  and  even  hostile  origin. 
Much  more  is  to  be  said  in  behalf  of 
our  theas.  But  say  more  or  say  less — 
say  it  well  or  say  it  ill — the  main  ar- 
gument—that the  Essenes  were  the 
early  Christians,  locally  in  danger, 
and  therefcnre  locally  putting  them- 
selves, with  the  wisdom  of  the  serpoit, 
under  a  cloud  of  disguise,  impenetra- 
ble to  fierce  Jewish  enemies  and  to 
timid  or  treacherous  brethren---that 
aigument  is  essential  to  the  dignity  of 
Christian  truth.  That  theory  is  in- 
vdved  in  the  almighty  principle — 
that,  as  there  is  but  one  God,  but  one 
hope»  but  one  anchorage  for  man— so 
also  there  can  be  but  one  authentic 
faith,  but  one  derivation  of  truth,  but 
oae  perfect  revelation. 
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Th>  order  tehis'arrest  did  not  throw 
Carlo  into  despair,  but  into  utter  aeton- 
iahment  The  worid  eeemed  to  be 
changed ;  light  was  darknesB,  and  men 
were  cmbrei  Chmoises,  He  felt  like 
one  in  a  nightmare.  He  had  brought 
in  a  French  colonel  with  hiih  and  hiEid 
intercepted  a  despatch  worth  his  com- 
nvasion;  and  what  was  his  reward? 
A  dungeon,  from  which  he  might  Hot 
emerge  for  the  next  ^^  years,  if  he 
was  not  shot  by  a  drum-bead  oourt- 
martial  within  the  fiftieth  part  of  the 
time.  On  unlucky  emergencies, 
Frenchmen  tear  their  hair,  and  Italians 
weep,  but  Carlo  did  neither :  he  was 
petnfied,  and  when  the  close  carriage, 
with  a  couple  of  dragoons  at  its  side, 
made  its  appearance,  he  was  put  into 
it  with  no  more  remonstrance  than  if 
he  had  been  bis  own  knapsack. 

The  twenty-four  boors  of  his  jouniey 
over  the  heavy  and  broken  roads  of  the 
eeontry  throi^  whieb  the  campaign 
bad  been  already  fought,  seemed  to 
him  intermmable ;  but  all  things  have 
an  eod|  and  the  dawn  of  the  second 
morning  showed  him  the  place  of  his 
destination,  the  fortress  of  Eriach- 
Glariigen,  cording  its  mountain-top 
like  a  distant  ck»d.  Germany  has 
nothing  finer  than  its  Ibct^  and  the 

a^  ramparts  cresting  the  precipices 
cured  by  the  rains  and  winds  of 
ages;  the  ranges  of  heavy  guns,  look- 
ing  down  from  their  embrasures  on  the 
drales  in  aU  directions ;  and  the  whde 
standing  in  an  amphitheatre  of  hOls 
skirted  with  fores^  and  shootmg  up  a 
thousand  marble  pmnacles,  make  it  at 
once  the  most  formidable  and  the  most 
ncturesque  of  all  the  defences  of  the 
tthine  border. 

But  what  are  all  the  displays  of  na- 
ture  or  art  to  those  in  whose  minds 
they  are  connected  with  the  dungeon  ^ 
As  the  carriage  wound  its  slow  way 
up  the  road,  that  twined  like  a  huge 
snake  in  spvals  on  the  &ce  of  the 
mountain,  the  fortress  reminded  him 
only  of  some  of  those  spots  where  tte 
demons  of  the  «*  Inferno  "  kept  their 
pincers  and  tongs  hot  for  recreant 
Cardinals,  and  Mussulmans  refusing 
to  be  converted  with  the  sword  at  their 
throats.  The  only  glance  winch  he 
gave  at  the  height  of  the  ramparts, 


was  to  assure  hioMlf  that  a  play 
from  the  summit  of  anjr  of  them  wood 
be  enough  to  refieve  hun  <tf  aU  histnii^ 
bles ;  and  the  old  v  wiiA  wfaicfa  he  fell, 
on  entering  the  hqge  gate,  was,  tel 
the  French  would  attack  the  plaeewitt. 
out  delay,  and  give  him  an  opportanty 
of  dying  on  tte  breach,  and  thus  es> 
caping  Uie  stigma  of  shortening  an  ex- 
istence now  utterly  wortUen  to  him. 

One  part  of  his  wish  appeared  likely 
enough  to  be  realised ;  m,  ae  he  as> 
cendedthefaill,itwas  evident  that  the 
enemy  were  expected.  Workmen  were 
busy  in  constructmg  battenee  at  tfao 
saHent  points.  Engmeers  were  n6a% 
about,  marking  out  ground.  A  batta- 
lion fA  light  infantry  were'praetjsiqg  at 
a  target  on  the  slopie^  and  the  way  was 
obstracted  by  a  long  train  of  wa^gooi, 
loaded  with  provisions  and  stores  ftr 
the  fortress. 

Twen^-four  hours'  transitioiiB  make 
a  vast  dimrence  in  sensations.  Caifo 
would  once  have  bounded  Iflie  a  young 
leopard  at  the  sight  His  share  of  it 
now  consisted  in  hie  beiiv  met  by  sb 
adjutant,  Who  politriy  ass&ted  him  to 
alig[ht  firom  his  vehicle,  preceded  bin, 
witnout  a  word,  throqBfh  a  eort  of 
labyrinth  of  bamons,  ravefins,  and 
eovmd  wavs,  and,  after  ascending  a 
longflight  of  stone  steps,  led  liim  to  a 
tower  oveitooking  a  horixoii  of  fonst, 
with  a  precipice  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  within  an  inch  of  bis  window. 
«  Why  am  I  brought  here  V*  Carb  re- 
peated almost  by  intuition.  But  the 
adjutant's  business  was  not  to  answer 
but  to  lock  him  up.  The  officer  bowed, 
pointed  to  a  chair,  taUe,  and  bed, 
with  the  look  of  a  man  who  had  pro. 
vided  all  that  was  necessary  for  human 
satisfaction,  turned  on  bis  bed,  and 
withdrew.  Carfo  heard  the  kev  turn 
in  the  lock,  as  if  it  turned  in  his  heart. 
He  made  a  rush  at  the  window ;  bat 
though  nothing  could  be  more  efibctuil 
than  the  precipice  befow  it  for  break, 
ing  the  necks  of  a  whole  imperial  8tal( 
a  huge  iron  bar  across  the  casement 
as  e^ctuaUy  precluded  the  attempt. 
He  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  rail  at  des- 
tiny. 

««Why  am  I  herel"  had  been  his 
solitary  question  to  the  dragoonsb 
whenever  he  could  catch  the  ear  of 
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those  ftmetknaries.  But  dragoopg 
have  other  things  to  do  than  answer 
the  qnestioDs  of  prisonera;  and  be- 
sides, Aostrian  dragoons  having  but 
two  earthly  ocoupations^  eating  and 
Bmoking,  their  time  was  too  oosily 
em^dotyed  to  indulge  his  onriosit;^, 
even  if  they  had  thonght  it  worth  their 
while.  •«  Why  am  I  hereV'  was  im 
cry  in  his  new  apartment ; — a  cnr  so 
often  repeated,  that,  if  it  could  have 
■oade  an  impressbn  on  the  walls,  it 
wonld  have  been  read  there  b  v  aU  pes* 
terity.  Yet  one  little  incident  per- 
fkaxed  him  scarcely  less  than  his  own 
Hieaiceration.  It  now  recnrred  to 
him,  that,  jost  as  the  carriage  was 
leaving  the  camp,  a  group  of  mounted 
officers  had  ridden  rapid^  by,  among 
whom  was  the  Archdnkei  and  close 
at  Jus  side  a  phynognom^r  which  singu. 
laily  reminded  him  of  lus  little  Cor- 
poral.  M  Could  the  Hulan  have  been 
acqnainted  with  the  cause  of  his  ar- 
resti"  The  idea  grew,  and  grew  into 
other  shapes.  *«CkN]ld  he  have  been 
tbe  cause  1—*coald  he  have  been  at 
once  a  French  deserter  and  a  French 
flpy1--conld  he  have  contrived  to  get 
Inmself  put  on  the  Archduke's  staff 
kat  the  purpose  of  being  a  spy  l^ano 
yet,  after  aD,  might  not  tbe  Corporal 
Iiave  found  some  means  of  distingipsh- 
ing  himself  in  the  incessant  fighting  of 
the  campaign,  and  thus  obtahnng  the 
rank  which  the  services  of  a  single 
night  had  obtained  in  his  own  in- 
stance 1  ThoB  was  broken  up  the 
iveb,  fine  as  it  was.  Yet  he  remem. 
bered  a  glance  fipom  this  personage  as 
he  passed  along,  which  had  so  much  of 
triumph,  sneer,  and  burlesque  in  it,  that 
he  was  convinced  of  his  identity. 

Hie  unlocking  of  his  door  announced 
the  arrival  of  his  dinner ;  nothing 
could  be  less  caknilated  to  foster  a 
habit  of  luxury.  The  attradant  was 
what  remained  of  an  old  grenadier ;  a 
human  body,  which,  having  bequeathed 
a  leg  to  one  battle,  and  an  arm  to  an- 
other,  had  reservea  its  kst  services  for 
the  attendance  on  the  state  prisoners 
of  the  fortress.  '•  Why  am  I  here?" 
was  the  question  mechanically  put  on 
his  entrance.  Bv^  the  old  greimdier's 
du^  was  to  set  hw  dinner  on  the  taUe, 
woi  beyond  that  he  had  neither  eye, 
hand,  nor  tongue*  If  Carlo  had  no 
conception  berare  of  the  natore  of  dis- 
cipiine,  he  no^  learned  tbe  lesson  to 
his  fiill  content.  Those  living  for 
years  between  walls  become  all  brick. 
6©» 


The  adjutant  attended  his  walk  of 
^fty  yards,  back  and  forward,  on  the 
rampart  daily;  the  old  grenadier 
bro«^ht  up  his  daily  meal,  but  no 
mute  in  the  Seraglio  was'  ever  more 
dumb  than  either.  This  began  at 
length  to  be  abscdutely  intolerable ; 
and  Carlo,  on  the  third  day,  was  on 
the  point  of  making  up  his  mmd,  either 
to  seize  the  adjutant's  sword,  ajid  as- 
sault tbe  wbde  corps  de  garde^  or  to 
take  that  jump  from  the  ramparts 
which  would  make  all  the  talkers  of 
this  world  indi£fen>Bnt  to  him,  when 
the  whde  scene  changed. 

As  he  was  sitting  with  his  feverish 
forehead  between  his  hands,  meditat- 
ing on  the  chances  of  this  final  escqw, 
his  ear  was  caught  by  an  unusual 
tramn  of  feet  During  the  day  he  had 
heard  carriages  rolling  over  the  pave^ 
ment ;  drums  beating  to  arms,  and  the 
hurry  of  newly-arrived  troops.  It  was 
now  evening;  and  he  saw  from  his 
grating  a  crowd  of  officers  moving 
along  the  rampart  At  their  heal 
walked  a  broad,  strong-made  veteran, 
covered  with  orders,  and,  though  stoop- 
ed a  Httle  by  some  seventy  winters, 
yet  exhibiting  tbe  haleness  and  vigour 
of  the  old  soldier. 

The  group  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the 
tower,  and  the  old  officer  briddy 
mounted  the  stair,  preceded  only  by 
the  hiflexible  adjutant  The  key 
turned  in  the  lock,  the  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  Cario  started  if)  to  meet  his 
visiter. 

^I  am  Major.Creneral  Von  Sfaarl- 
heim,  the  ^vemor  of  the  fortresQ,'' 
was  the  brief  announcement.  ««In 
inspecting  the  garrison  on  my  airival, 
I  have  come  to  see  how  matters  go  on 
with  the  prisoners.  Have  you,  sir,  any 
tlung  to  complain  ciV* 

««  Complain  of  1-^ Every  thing!" 
was  the  indignant  answer.  «*  Why 
am  I  herer 

.The  old  general  was  evidently -not 
prepared  for  this  s(^e.  He  looked 
•round  in  amaze  to  the  adjutant,  who, 
however,  answered  only  by  throwing 
himself  into  a  more  inroxible  perpen- 
dicularity. There  was  a  sileiice  of  a 
moment,  during  which  the  features  of 
the  old  man's  fece  seemed  to  move 
with  some  sense  of  the  buriesque  of 
the  situation.  At  length  he  broke  oat 
into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

<«  Ha,  ha  !  Why,  this  is  capital, 
adjutant.  Why  did  yea  not  tell  me 
what  prison  erf  the  empire  yon  had 
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in  cwtodj;''  ThttBi  tarning  to  Cario, 
«*8ir,  I  miiBt  reaUy  beg  a  tboosand 
pardon  for  having  intnided  mjwlf 
mto  your  presence;  bnt  I  was  not 
aware  of  your  rank  or  vonr  wronga." 

The  general  lau^^Md  again,  aiM  the 
adjutant  echoed  i^  but  without  ^»> 
torbing  a  muscle  of  hie  iron  phyaipg* 
aeoiy^ 

Carlo's  indignation  had  now  given 
way  to  a  sense  of  his  circnmstanoes> 
and  he  now  repeated  his  queotiaa  in  a 
more  moderate  tone. 

The  general  looked  at  him  with  a 
stem  eve.  ^  Well  played,  sir,  I  con- 
fees.  Yon  are  a  dever  person,  and  act 
simplicity  with  a  remarkably  natural 
air.  I  conleas  I  wae  taught  to  expect 
eomething  of  this ;  but  I  acknowledge 
that  yon  smpass  even  your  description. 
^y,  sir,  what  and  who  are  yon  V* 

Carlo's  astonishment  at  this  con- 
tempt wss  unbounded.  He  made  a 
stride  or  two  towards  the  generaL 
The  adjutant  made  one  step  in  ad- 
vance, as  if  to  be  in  readiness  for  the 
SQppoit  of  his  principal  in  the  coming 
coUision.  But  the  collision  came  not 
The  flame  was  ezbansted,  and  the  un- 
fortunate aide-de-camp,  after  a  mo* 
ment's  struggle  with  Idmseli^  sank  cm 
hoB  seat  in  utter  exhaustion.  The  gen- 
eiml's  foispiclons  were  only  the  more 
awakened. 

"So,  BIT,**  said  he,  ♦^you  reverse 
the  usual  system.  You  give  us  the 
force  fint  and  the  tragedy  after.  Bnt 
come,  lay  aside  these  follies,  which 
can  never  impose  on  men  of  sense, 
and  let  me  hear  what  you  have  to  say 
for  yourself.  What !  stiH  speechless. 
Adijutant)  hand  me  the  report  from 
the  6tat.majorof  the  Arohduae. 

The  adjutant  produced  the  pap^, 
and  read  with  a  voice  as  precise  as  if 
every  syllable  came  by  beat  of  dmuL 

«*  Carlo  Sebastian],  Imperial  Hnlan, 
ordered  into  the  custody  of  the  major- 
general  commanding  the  imperial  for- 
tress of  Brlach-Glanngen,  on  charge  of 
being  a  French  q)y,'* 

Carlo  gave  a  cfr  of  wrath,  like  a 
roused  tiger. 

The  inflexible  adjutant  went  on  :<^ 
«*He  is  chained  with  the  several 
oflhnces  of  havmg  acted  as  guide  to 
the  enemy  in  tMir  passage  of  the 
Rhine,  of  having  betrayed  the  regi- 
ment of  Imperial  Hulans  into  an  am- 
bosh,  from  which  nothing  but  the  va- 
lour of  the  men  and  the  consmnmate 
skill  of  their  coknel  saved  them  from 


nn;and  ttiifdly,  w^ 
an  order  from  the  o 
chief,  by  which  the  safatf  of  tte 
Swabian  contingent  was  comptoiaiaed, 
and  sewal  bnve  baltaHana,  with  tUr 
general!  fostto  the  aimy." 
^Tbe  unfortunate  hearer^  first  feet 
ing  was  otter  surprise ;  his  enrs  mm 
with  strange  sounds,  the  Mght  left  ka 
eyes,  his  Embs  tottered,  ud,  bat  for 
graspmg  at  the  table,  he  most  have 
follen  on  the  groond.  Bot  he  had  a 
ftnd  of  vigeor  m  his  nnid»  wlttch  Ind 
not  been  called  forth  in  the  life  of 
rootme  whkh  he '  had  hitherto  M. 
Circumstances  in  this  world  do  eveiy 
thnig,  and  he  now  began  to  ftidtfae 
nse  of  difficulQr* 

•«By  whom  has  that  paper  been 
signed  V  he  asked,  in  a  resolute  tonai 

**  By  Ludwiff  Bsnststleii,  major  m 
the  stair  of  h»  Highness,''  prooooneei 
the  adjutant 

A  light  flashed  across  Carloi**  mini. 
He  remembered  to  fawn  heard  the 
little  corporal,  in  his  vanitf ,  tell  sonae 
camp  stories  of  his  exploifes  imte 
assumed  names^  and  among  these  one 
in  which  Ludwig  Banatetten  figorsd 
with  great  edbct  Why  be  hsS  r&. 
sumed  a  naaae  which  nads  discovery 
possible,  was  not  easily  to  be  aocoonted 
for;  but  the  dirtinct  recoUeotion  of 
the  physiqg[nomy  which  gfeaoed  on 
him  irom  amo^g  the  groiq>  foUofwing 
the  Archduke,  coovineed  him  that  ha 
had  fixed  cm  the  true  author  of  Iwifl 
fortune.  Yet  why  should  his  rain 
have  been  necessary  1  A  seoaid 
thought  settled  this  duffieahy,  hke  te 
former.  Carfo  had  in  his  poi 
the  seerst  which  would  have 

the  corporal.     The  evidenoe  of' 

haying  neon  in  Frmioh  pay,  was  too 
plainly  furnished  b^  the  skonnBh  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhme;  and  of  course 
it  was  the  Frenchman's  direct  to  defer 
his  own  hanging,  by  puttaog  Cario  in 
ins  place  if  possme. 

Nothing  cooki  be  dearer  to  the 
prisoner's  ooneeptions,  and  nothing 
more  ekxraeotly  argoed  on  the  spot; 
yet  he  foSed  of  convincing  the  gov«r> 
nor.  The  despatoh  from  hsadqcnrtan 
was,  to  that  gallant  though  not  r&j 
brillant  perBonate,  Hke  the  law  of 
the  Medea  and  Persians,  perfeeClY  ai- 
oontrovertibls.  The  idea  that  lUtfor 
Banstetten,  the  foveorite  officer  of  tin 
fevouiite  gmeral  of  Anatria^  oonld  be 
a  Frenchman,  and  a  spy  besioee,  seem- 
ed altogether  hi^crons ;  and  |the  old 
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man  bade  him  good-night  with  a  look 
that  implied  so  slight  doubt  of  the 
atste  of  his  brain. 

Still  the  conference  had  produced 
itB  eflbct  The  prisoner's  ardour  and 
▼ividnesB  of  feding  were  novelties 
among  the  inmates  of  a  German  bas. 
taon.  The  ekqoent  force  with  which 
he  pressed  his  points,  exceedmi^ 
ponied  the  majori-generalt  who  was 
more  positive  than  profound  ;  and  the 
manly  and  classic  nobleness  of  his 
ooonteoance,  strong^  assisted  the  in* 
floence  which  the  interview  was  be* 
ginning  to  establish  for  him  in  the 
ifeather-beaten  sensibilities  of  the  oU 
at  of  himself  and  his  dun- 


geon. 

All  this  was  visible  in  the  next  in. 


The  interval  was  brief— it 
took  place  next  afternoon.  The  gen- 
eral came  with  an  open  letter  m  his 
hand.  His  step  wasnow  slow,  and  his 
k>ok  wholly  the  levevse  of  the  bluff 
buoyancy  of  the  day  before. 
.  **!  am  come»  young  man,"  said  he^ 
*«Qpon  a  duty  which  1  wish  I  could 
faa;ve  avoided.  I  might  have  done  it, 
it  is  true,  by  other  hands;  but  it 
etruck  me,  that,  bad  as  the  news  is,  you 
might  feel  even  still  more  uncomforta- 
bly in  hearing  from  one  of  my  officers. 
Yon  have[]fortitude  enough  to  hear  it 
Uke  a  man." 

Cark)  declared  himself  ready  to  re- 
ceive any  mtelligence  that  would  elu- 
cidate his  extraoidmary  detention. 

**  The  despatch,  young  man,  is 
simply  an  order  that  you  shodd  be 
brougbt  before  a  garrison  court-martial 
to-morrow." 

*<  General,  I  am  ready  this  momei^ ; 
but  I  must  not  die  disgraced.  I  de- 
mand that  General  Von  Starkiger  be 
sunmumed  to  my  triaL  He  knows  my 
oonduct  in  the  attack  on  the  French 
columns.  He  will  dear  me  of  the  in- 
fomous  charge  of  having  led  him  into 
misfortune." 

•^  You  sbaU  have  all  the  advantages 
which  the  court  can  g^ve  ;  but  Count 
Staringer's  testhnoi^  is  not  available. 
He  Ins  been  earned  prisoner  into 
IVaace  with  his  officers." 

*<  Then,  at  least,  can  I  not  lay  mj 
statement  befove  the  Archduke  1  He 
is  honourable ;  he  wffi  not  suifer  the 
son  of  his  old  frisod  to  die  the  death  of 
a  felon  !"  exclaimed  the  prisoner. 

**  Ay,  there,  young  man,  I  must  tell 
you  fairiy,  that  nothmg  is  to  be  hoped 
for.    The  letters  which  I  have  receiv- 


ed this  morning  on  your  ease,  state 
that  the  Archduke  is  more  inmgnant 
at  that  part  of  the  game  which  you 
haTS  played  than  aU  the  rest ;  but  I 
waste  time.  Undone  as  you  are,  and 
by  your  own  &ult,  I  feel  a  kind  of 
compassion  for  one  forfeiting  his  life 
so  early ;  with  your  appearance  and 
intelligence,  you  might  have  risen  te 
something." 

The  old  mam's  Toice  dropped,  and  he 
turned  away  for  a  moment 

Carlo  clasped  his  hand  in  strong 
emotion. 

«  General,"  said  he,  •«  I  thank  yo« 
for  this  sympathy.  I  have  no  friends^ 
and  as  little  hope.  The  vkhAA  and  I 
have  no  more  to  do  with  each  other  $ 
vet,"  he  recollected  himself  "can  it 
be  denied  that  I  brought  a  French 
pnsoner  of  rank  to  headquarters,  that 
on  him  I  took  an  important  despatch, 
and  that  this  service  ought  to  free  me 
from  the  odious  cbarffo  of  a  traitor  1" 

The  general's  pafe  visage  flushed. 
He  rose  from  his  seat,  and  paced  the 
narrow  apartment  with  angiy  strides. 

u  Young  man,"  said  m,  «<  I  fcJt 
some  interest  in  you,  from  your  i^n. 
sibiUty  at  our  fiist  interview  ;  but  yoa 
have  now  extinguiabed  every  thing  of 
the  kind.  You  knew  well  what  yon 
were  doing  when  you  introduced  that 
scoundrel  to  headquarters.  You  knew 
that  he  was  the  chief  c^  the  enemy's 
stafE  and  expressly  sent  to  Jbe  taken. 
He  was  not  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
camp  when  be  began  to  play  his  tricks 
with  the  Archduke's  secretaries— con- 
trived to  get  possession  of  some  se- 
crets of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
future  success  of  the  campaign— and, 
with  the  fool  whom  he  haa  corrupted, 
managed  to  make  his  escape  just  five 
minutes  bef<^e  he  was  to  have  been 


larlo  stood,  the  picture  of  blank 
despair,  cold  and  silcoit,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  above. 

•«  Ay,  I  knew  that  you  could  not  say 
a  word  to  this.  WeUj  3roo  are  right," 
remarked  Von  Shailhenn. «« Keep  wlat 
you  have  to  say  for  to-morrow.  Tea 
will  want  all  your  plausib'dity  before 
^  is  over."  He  hurried  from  the  cell 
at  the  words,  and  rushed  down  the 
stairs.  The  adjutant,  imperturbabfe 
as  ever«  looked  the  door^witn  the  air  of 
a  machme,  and  followed  him.  Cario 
sat  down  to  write  a  farewell  letter  lo 
his  mother. 

How  fong  he  rsmained  engaged  m 
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this  laft  work  of  his  feelhigi  on  this 
nde  of  the  great  chasm  which  sepa- 
rates OS  from  the  strange,  the  obscure, 
and  the  terrible  beyond,  he  knew  not ; 
but  the  twilight  at  length  put  a  stop 
to  kvB  task,  and  he  sat  in  that  half 
waking,  half  sleep,  which  so  often 
■ucceeds  violent  emoti<Mi.  He  was 
aroused  by  a  voice  singing  a  little 
S^rrian  air  under  his  casement.  There 
was  something  in  the  sound  which  so 
touchingly  contrasted  with  his  foiiom 
condition,  that  for  the  first  time  he 
burst  into  tears.  But  he  was  to  be 
touched  still  more  keenly.  The  Bopg 
ceased,  and  he  heard  another  voice 
■peaking  to  the  minstrel.  He  knew  it 
at  the  instant — he  would  have  known  it 
at  the  extremity  of  the  earth.  It  was 
the  voice  of  Carolina  CobentzeL 

There  are  some  conceptions  which 
are  absolutely  indescribable  by  lan- 
guage. They  crowd  the  mind  with 
sensations  of  which  it  is  itself  unable 
to  distinguish  either  the  efiect  or  the 
cause.  The  mind  seems  for  the  mo- 
ment transported  from  the  frame,  into 
a  new  state  of  being  :  all  is  rapturous, 
tender,  wild ;  yet  all  is  confused. 
Carlo,  for  the  tine,  forgot  his  cell,  his 
misfortunes,  the  strange  fatality  which 
turned  every  thing  for  him  into  evil. 
He  was  again  fr^,  a^ain  in  the  pur- 
suit of  glory,  again  ustening  to  the 
exquisite  accents  of  Carolina's  story. 
He  saw,  in  all  the  darkness  of  his  rude 
and  melancholy  den,  the  matchless 
features  of  a  countenance  which  was 
to  him  like  a  spell.  She  was  his  world ; 
aJl  the  rest  was  nothing. 

This  delirium,  the  delightful  illn- 
.sion  of  the  heart  awaking  the  frLncy,  at 
length  subsided,  and  he  began  to  think 
that  all  was  a  dream  ;  but  the  voices 
commenced  again.  Tho  moon  had  risen 
over  the  forest  in  her  glory,  and  he 
heard  one  of  SchiUer's  noble  hymns, 
The  Night,  sung  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  tasteful  and  practised  hand. 
The  harp  had  scarcely  ceased  its 
chords,  when  a  note  from  his  casement 
was  sent  floating  on  the  aur.  Whether 
it  was  ever  to  reach  its  address  was 
doubtfril ;  but  it  contained  his  ^  dying 
request"  to  know  by  what  chance  the 
onfv  being  for  whom  the  earth  was 
still  dear  to  him  had  come  within  the 
fortress ;  and  liis  hope  that  •«  ifte,  at 
least,  would  judge  him  incapable  of 
dishonour." 

The  serenity  of  the  evening  was  a 
fiutUees  representative  of  the  night 


that  foUowed.  Before  Carlo  dosed 
his  casement,  where  he  lingered*  lost 
in  sweet  and  bitter  thoughts,  till  the 
moon  went  down,  heavy  gusts  an- 
nounced a  storm;  streaks  ol  distant 
lightning  tinged  theckmds  in  the  west* 
and  the  £unt  yet  incessant  roar  of  the 
thunder,  told  hun  that  the  tempest  was 
busy  among  the  crests  of  the  Vosm 
But  it  was  probably  to  be  his  ttst 
night,  and,  to  prepare  bis  mind  to  act 
decorously  on  his  last  day,  he  threw 
himself  upon  the  mattiass  and  tried  to 
sleep. 

But  he  had  that  on  bis  spirit  which 
banishes  sleep;  and  his  memocjf  traced 
nothing  but  the  brilliant  lovehnev  of 
Carolina,  and  heard  nothing  but  the 
silver  tones  of  her  voice. 

The  storm  had,  by  this  time,  crossed 
the  Rhine,  and  was  roUin^  oyer  the 
forest  country.  The  beUowmgs  of  the 
blast  were  tremendous^  and  tbelMu 
nings  showed  every  comer  of  his  ood- 
geon  with  fearful  (hstinctness.  Yet  in 
one  of  the  pauses  he  conceived  that 
other  sounds  reached  his  ear:  he  listen^ 
ed ;  tliere  evidently  were  feet  moymg 
on  the  roof  of  the  tower.  As  his  eye 
turned  to  the  casement,  he  now  saw  a 
heavy  rope  swinging  across  it,  and  in 
another  moment  a  figure  of  a  man, 
visible  by  a  flash.  He  was  totally 
without  resource.  To  force  open  the 
grating  was  as  impossiUe  as  to  bmst 
the  d<Mr.  But  nothmg  couki  be  plainer 
than  that  the  enemy  were  in  league 
with  some  traitorsin  the  garrison ;  and 
it  occurred  to  him,  that  some  of  the 
workmen  employed  in  repairing  the 
fortifications  might  have  come  to  their 
labours  before  daylight.  But,  on 
touching  his  repeater,  its  little  bsQ 
struck  Uuee.  This  was  too  early  for 
honest  employment,  and  he  listened 
again.  The  rope  descended,  and  he 
observed  that  a  lai|[e  open  barrel  was 
attached  to  it  His  ear,  sharpened  by 
suspicion,  too,  heard  low  vobes  at  the 
foot  of  the  tower.  He  now  gknced  at 
the  forest,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  light- 
ning showed  fairo  a  compact  body  of 
troops  fixed  cksely  under  a  cluster  of 
the  superb  elms,  which  lined  the  road 
to  the  gate  of  the  fortress.  The  rope 
began  to  move  upwards  again,  and 
frcmi  the  slowness  of  its  motion  it 
evidently  bore  a  heavy  burden.  All 
these  circumstances  conspired  to  provs 
that  some  treachery  was  oq  foot,  and 
that  the  troops  whom  he  bad  sees 
were  intended  to  take  the  ganjsoo  by 
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Then  was  e^ridenUf  im 
time  to  b9  lost  The  door  of  the 
tower  was  hohed  and  barred,  and  all 
liope  of  arouniig  the  fortreas  in  that 
quarter  vain ;  it  was  beyond  calculation 
that,  if  they  were  auflbred  to  make 
their  way  good  to  the  tower,  they  muit 
be  maateri  of  the  bastion  below,  which 

Ethem  direct  eatraoce  into  jhe 
of  the  place.  The  fortress  was 
ntly  unprepared  for  this  midn^ht 
assault ;  not  a  sound  was  heard,  not  a 
sentinel  challenged.  A  French  batta- 
lion, once  let  m,  would  evidently  t^e 
the  whc^  garrison  in  thehr  beds. 

AU  feelings  but  those  of  soldiership 
were  forgotten  in  this  crisis,  and  he 
Ml  his  frame  brealfale«,  from  the 
anxiety  to  disooYer  some  means  of 
aroosing  the  deroted  governor  and 
his  people.  He  reooDected  that  a 
aentinel  had  been  stationed  doriuff 
the  day  at  the  foot  of  his  stair,  and 
to  him  he  cried  oat,  with  all  the  ex- 
ertion of  a  remarkably  sonorous  voice. 
But  the  Btoim  was  too  loud  for  him, 
or  the  sentinel  was  stupified  with  bn 
pipe,  which  mornine,  noon,  and  night, 
alike  ibds  in  the  veUow-haired  lips  of 
this  most  smoke-«ied  of  aU  nations. 

No  man  who  has  wot  experienced 
aome  soeh  dilemma,  can  have  an  ade* 
qoate  cooeeptkm  of  the  fever  to  whkh 
anxiety  may  be  wroqrfat  Carlo  ut- 
terly foigot  how  indiibrent  all  this, 
and  the  worid  akmg  with  it,  migfat  be 
to  him  within  the  next  twen^-foar 
honn:  he  even  forgot  how  nraoh 
better  Ins  chance  of  existence  mi^ 
be,  bv  MiDf  into  the  hancb  <?  a 
]nn9nch  battahon  than  of  a  German 
Judge-advocate.  Eveij  thing  was 
forgotten  bat  that  the  Juitieus  was  on 
the  point  of  being  surprised,  and  that 
Carolina  Cobentad  was  among  its 
inmates,  and  exposed  to  the  hmovs 
of  such  scenes.  StiU,  what  was  to  be 
done  1  He  felt  along  the  walls  of  his 
apartment,  as  if  he  could  have  opened 
some  teure  in  them,  and  struggled 
into  the  open  air.  He  again  strack 
▼blently  on  the  door.  It  was  as 
massive  as  iron,  and  as  inexorable. 
He  mshed,  for  the  tenth  time,  to  the 
gratinff.  Every  instant  was  now  big 
with  mte.  He  saw  the  troops  bek>w 
emerging  from  their  shelter,  and  evi- 
dently preparing^  to  tdce  advantage  of 
the  work  of  their  connrades  above.  He 
flang  himself  in  utter  exhaustion,  and 
with  a  pang  like  an  icebolt  through 
his  heart,  upon  the  floor,  and  covered 


faiihead  with  his  handsi  that  be  n^iht 
shut  oot  the  horrid  sonnds  of  the  aa.  ^ 
saidt,  if  posRble.    As  he  hewed  las 
burning  forehead  to    the   ground,  it 
strack   npon  something  that  glittered 
in  the  lightnmg :   it   was  the  knife 
which  had   carved    his    melancholy 
meid,  and  which,  from  having  fellen 
under  the  table,  had  been  forgotten  by 
the  old  grenadier^  whose  orders  were 
to  leave  noUiii«  that    had   an  edge 
within  reach  of  his  prisoner.    Garb 
eanght  it  up  with  an  involuntary  ex- 
clamation of  joy.     He  spraiy  to  the 
easement,  the  rope  was  agam  sk>wly 
moving  upwards,  and,  by  the  tardiness 
of  its  motion,   it  evid^tly  carried  a 
heavier    burden    than    before.      On 
glancing  down  he  saw  two  shakos  aa> 
cending.    He  thrust  his  arm  out  to  its 
full   length,    between  the  bars,  and 
made  a  cut  at  the  rope.    He  heard  a 
cry,  but  the  bbw  had  been  inedfoctual ; 
the  windlass  still  creaked  above.    He 
made  a  second  blow,  and  one  half  of 
the  rope  instantly  flew  up,  the  other 
went  down  with  its  carffo^  and  a  crash 
and  a  yell  toU  him  the  fete  of  the  vk 
hickyexperimentahsti.   Henext  heard 
the  sentinel  on  the  Bdjoimof  bastion 
ehaflenge  and  fire.    The  rehef  which 
be  experienced  in  that  moment,  was 
like  waking  from  the  pressure  of  some 
overwhelnnng  disease.    He  breathed 
freeb  once  more :  he  knew  that  the 
gamsoa  was,  at  least,  awake.    The 
patrolol  the  night  soon  came hnrtyiag 
along  the  raomrts:  his  door  was  mw 
focked,  and  the  officer    ordered  Ina 
apartment   to   be  examined.     Their 
first  alarm  was  thus  directed  to  himw 
self,   and   his  supposed   dexterity  in 
makiagbis  eaeape  from  justice.    This 
difficulty  settled  the  patrol  were  aboat 
to  move  forward,  wbai  Carlo  told  tfaa 
officer  what  he  had  aaea.    Bat  the 
gaDant  captaiB,  a  soHen  eoxoombr  and 
angryat  being  called  firom  the oeah> 
forts  of  his   ffuaM-hoiBe   only  to  be 
drenched  to  £e  skin,  turned  a  eon* 
temptuow  glance  upon  him :  allwooht 
have  been  lost  but  for  the  coming  i^ 
of  the  old  adjutant,  adio  halted  the  pa- 
trol until  he   heard  the  story.    His 
presence  at  the  interviews  of  tne  gov* 
emor  with  Carlo  had  given   him  an 
opinion   of  the    prisoner's   sa^facity, 
which  was  not  to  be  shaken  by  the 
scowl  of  a  halMeepy  captain,  onfy 
eajrer  to  get  back  to  his  bottle.    The 
adjutant  was  a  soldier,  And  had  heard 
of  French  contrivances  before.    He 
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fetorned  into  the  obamber— mw  ibr 
himielf  the  movement  of  shakos  and 
the  gKtter  of  bayonets  mider  the  trees 
— was  satisfied  that  it  was  no  afiair  to 
be  dreamed  over,  and  despatched  the 
intelli^nce  to  the  governor's  quarters. 
But  Cario  had  by  this  time  come  out 
upon  the  rampart,  and  he  heard 
Bounds  which  convinced  him  that  some 
portion  of  the  enemy  bad  already 
made  their  way  within  the  place. 

*<  I  must  make  the  rounds  within  fif- 
teen mrontes  and  report  to  the  govern- 
or/' said  the  adjutant,  with  mititaiy 
precision. 

•*  Qive  me  but  tve  of  those  minutes, 
and  as  many  of  the  guard,  and  I  shall 
ascertam  the  point,"  said  Carlo,  almost 
with  a  look  of  supplication. 
,  "«  WeU,  then,  I  shall  go  with  you," 
and  the  model  of  discipline  strode  on- 
ward. 

The  G^man  finances  are  never  in 
the  most  brilliant  order,  and  if  the  hon- 
est Margraves  and  Serene  Highnesses 
have  enough  for  the  routine  of  their 
little  courts,  the  most  monotonous 
little  specimens  of  Hve  machinery  on 
the  globe— an  allowance  sufficient  to 
keep  up  an  orehesUra— for  every  Ger- 
man in  esdstence  is  either  a  blower  of 
the  trombone,  or  longs  to  be  a  blower  of 
It ;  and  if  the  revenue  can  be  stretch, 
ed  out  ^80  far  as  to  include  the  sus- 
tenance of  a  pack  of  wikUboar  hounds 
and  hunten^  and  a  cellar  of  hock  to 
wash  down  the  dust  of  a  sommei^ 
day  sun,  all  the  longings  of  sovereignty 
are  satisfied.  It  is  not  to  be  a  matter 
of  astomshmeat^  therefore,  that  the 
German  frontier  has  never  ofi&red 
more  resistance  to  a  French  invasioii, 
than  thetwigs  of  a  hamper  of  apples 
wookldo  to  the  assaults  of  a  legion  of 
hungry  schoolboys.  To  patch  fortifi- 
cations was  the  last  eQ^>lovment  to 
which  the  kreutzers  and  rixdoUars  were 
ever  regarded  as  applicable ;  and  there 
were  more  breaches  than  gates  in  every 
fortress  from  the  Nethei&nds  to  Hun- 
gary.  Eriach-Glaringen  had  shared 
only  the  common  fate,  and  nothinff 
but  the  Gallic  fove  of  stratagem  had 
tempted  them  to  the  circuitous  trouble 
of  bribing  some  knave  of  the  garrison, 
when  their  chance  would  hs^e  been 
better  by  a  dash  in  noonday. 

But  we  have  no  time  for  detafl. 
This  night  was  not  destined  to  add  to 
the  lau^  of  the  gromfe  futftoii.  The 
patrol,  hi  winding  its  way  among  the 
rains  and  repahs  of  the  works,  found 


the  unlucky  hero  who  had  made  Ini 
solitary  way  by  the  wmdlass  to  the  roof 
of  the  tower,  and  had  been  scared 
hom  his  position  by  the  trenoendooi 
Hnlimarrt  which  Carlo  had  raised.  A 
German  bayonet  was  already  at  hii 
breast,  and  his  history  would  have 
been  shortened  but  for  his  throwing 
himself,  as  if  by  instinct,  at  the  knees 
of  the  only  one  of  the  party  who 
would  have  thought  of  turning  his  lifo 
to  any  purpose.  It  struck  the  quick 
thougrht  of  the  young  son  of  Italy  that 
he  might  lay  a  trap  for  the  conning  cf 
the  enemy  in  torn;  and  he  ordmd 
the  prisoner  to  folk)w  him.  He  was 
promptly  obeyed,  and  the  whole  P^Tty 
proceed  to  the  saUyport.  Cario 
bad  now  obtained  over  his  German 
comrades  that  sort  of  asceodeoey 
which,  in  awkward  times,  is  so  readily 
conceded  to  whoever  will  take  the 
perilous  part  of  the  a&ir  upoo  him- 
self. The  view  beyond  the  moat  was 
certainly  the  reverse  of  satisfoctory ; 
for  the  occasional  flashes,  which  ami 
burst  from  the  clouds  as  they  swept 
along,  almost  touching  the  groond, 
showed  a  deep  mass  of  caps  and  bayo- 
nets ah«ady  in  the  glacis,  and  evidently 
waiting  only  for  tM  first  opportmnty 
to  pu£  across.  The  adjutant  pre- 
pared to  draw  up  his  little  patrol,  and . 
give  them  a  grand  disdnirge.  He 
was  dragged  back  by  his  companioo. 

^Yiy  to  the  governor^  quartets,** 
whispmd  Carb,  «*  and  leave  me  to 
manage  in  your  absence.  Awake  the 
old  general,  and  teQ  him  that,  if  we 
are  not  the  most  unhicky  dogs  om 
earth,  we  shall  have  a  handsome  exhi- 
bition for  the  morning's  parade.  I 
pledge  myself  for   a  battafion  at   the 

The  adjutant  flew ;  it  was  the  first 
thne  that  glory  had  cast  a  single  ray 
on  his  meuf  course  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century ;  the  prospect  on  pro* 
motion  made  him  a  new  man,  and 
if  it  had  been  but  daylight,  the  whole 
garrison  would  have  been  in  amaxe- 
ment  at  the  rapidity  with  which  ht 
threaded  the  streets,  rushed  over  the 
bodies  of  sleeping  aides-de-camp  and 
orderlies  in  the  governor's  house,  and 
stood  at  the  bedside  of  the  great  func- 
tionary himself,  to  tell  him,  as  Hector'^ 
ghost  told  the  Trojan  hero,  that  he 
ad  better  abandon  dreaming  fat  a 
while,  and  diink  of  beatmg  the 
enemy. 
The  heavy  tramp  of  the   garrison 
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was  no  sooner  iieard,  than  Sebattiani   distiDgiiished ;  and  that  he  had  added 


determined  to  try  Italian  dexterity 
against  French  craft  With  a  pistol  at 
the  ear  of  his  prisoner,  he  marched 
him  to  the  ed^  of  the  moat,  and  or* 
dered  him  to  give  the  signal  concerted 
with  bis  countrymen,  and  let  down  the 
drawbridge.  The  French  instantly 
plunged   forward,    rushed    over    the 


to  all  his  other  malpractices  the  hein- 
ousness  of  daring  to  mystify  Major- 
General  von  Sharlheim,  even  to  the 
point  of  putting  an  Austrian  fortress, 
governor  and  all,  into  the  hands  of  the 
repubhcans. 

The  conclusion  was  ruinous  to  the 
unfortunate  refugee,  but  consolatory  to 


bridge,  and,  entering  the  open  sally-  the  honour  of  the  mustachioed  heroes 

port,  were  in  the  fortress.    But  then  of  the  governor's  staff  There  of  course 

the  condition  of  things  was  suddenly  codd  be  no  hesitation  in  adopting  it ; 

changed.    As  they  poured,  in  the  con-  and  it  must  be  owned  that  the  idea  re. 

fusion  of  a  crowd,  h-om  the  gate,  they  ceived  some  plausibility  from  the  cir- 

saw  the  garrison  drawn  up   before  cumstance,  that  the  French  leader  of 


them.  A  heavy  voUey  from  a  cres- 
cent of  a  thousand  muskets  was  their 
first  salutation.  Their  attempt  to 
answer  this  by  the  scattered  fire  of 
men  stumbling  in  the  dark  over  all 
kinds  of  obstacles,  only  brought  on 


the  night's  misadventure  happened  to 
be  the  jdentieal  colonel  whom  Carlo 
had  taken  prisoner  on  the  skirts  of 
Jourdan's  army.  Tbecoionel  had  found 
it  easy  to  make  his  escape  in  the  bustle 
of  the  campaign,  had  returned  to.  his 


them  the  flanking  fire  of  a  couple  of  general,  was  now  che£-de-brigade, 
six-pounders.  The  whole  af&ir  was  and  was  conveying,  with  all  possible 
palpably  a  cowp  manqui,  and  happy  speed,  a  detachment  to  take  posses- 
was  he  who  could  first  get  within  the  sion  of  the  d^es  of  the  forest  towards 
arch  that  led  back  again.  But  this  the  Rhme.  His  quick  eye  had  inform- 
was  instantly  choked  up  by  the  fiiffi-  ed  him  of  the  dilapidated  state  of.  the 
tiyes — the  rest  had  no  chance^  for  fortress  as  he  passed ;  every  Grerman 
their  lives  but  by  throwing  down  their  fortress  had  a  little  band  of  French 
muskets,  which  they  did  with  all  pos-  deserters  among  its  garrison,  frequent. 
sible  unanimity.  ly  sent  for  the  .express  purpose ;  and 
The  business  was  over  just  as  the  the  colonel,  with  the  rapid  calculatioa 
first  pale  streaks  of  dawn  gave  light  of  his  countijr,  thought  that  a  cotcp-dls- 
enough  to  show  the  grey  coats  and  mai%  hy  their  help,  would  at  once  be 
sallow  visages  of  the  Frenchmen;  the  easiest  thing  m  the  world,  make 
they  were  marched  to  the  custody  of  the  prettiest  despatch  in  the  Parisian 
the  casemates,  where  they  and  their  journals,  and  make  him  a  general  of 
disasters  were  hid  from  the  hght  of  ^division.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  was  to 
day,  and  where,  in  less  than  five  minutes,  put  him  in  possession  of  the  place,  half 
they  were,  to  a  man,  making  their  an  hour  to  write  his  despatch,  an  hour 
soup,  smoking  theu*  cigars,  scomnff  at  to  make  his  toilet  and  recmve  the  la. 
'*la  Fortune,"  and  promising  theu:  dies  of  the  garrwon  to  a  dejeuner; 
yellow,  whiskered  guard  that  Jourdao,  and  then  he  was  to  march  and  com- 
or  Moreau,  or  somebody  or  other,  plete  his  commission, 
wouM  capture  the  fortress,  carry  off 
the  garrison,  and  let  the  imprisoned 
braves  forth  agam  to  a  course  of 
glory! 


But  where  was  Carlo  ?  Nowhere 
to  be  found.  Bastion,  tower,  and  even 
moat,  were  searched  for  him  in  vain. 
*•  Les  absens  out  toujours  tort"  is  a 
maxim  true  in  most  parts  of  the 
world,  but  universally  true  on  the  Con- 
tinent After  a  hunt  of  a  day  or  two 
for  him  in  the  forest,  it  was  quietly 
settled  that  he  was  unquesUcxiably 
playing  some  of  those  tricks  which  had 
&lfen  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
Archduke;    that    his    story  of    the 


But  this  was  not  to  be ;  and  the  co- 
lonel taken  prisoner  with  his  best  bat. 
tahon,  the  rest  making  their  way  fiill 
speed  through  the  mountains,  and  his 
expedition  shattered  to  fragments,  was 
still  the  man  of  Pans.  ««  Cependant," 
was  his  remark  to  his  circle  of  officers, 
•(  puisque  nous  sommes  ici,  je  tacherai 
de  m'amuser  cause  des  autres."  No 
advice  could  be  more  instinctively 
taken ;  every  man  twirled  his  fipger, 
turned  a  pirouette,  and  determined  to 
be  happy  on  the  spot. 

The  history  of  Cario's  disappearance 
is  brief.  In  the  confusion  of  the  morn- 
ing he  had  been  crampled  down  by 


tower  was  nothing  but  a  new  instance   the  fiying  enemy,  and  flui^  into  the 
of  that  invention  fot  which  he  was  so  moat;  it  had  fortunately  been  filled  by 
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tlM  teomit,  and  he  thai  eeeuMd 
fioishing  Difl  eareer  in  the  undisturbed 
slooi^  of  half  a  century.  Swimming 
acroai)  be  found  himBeif  completely 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  grovemor  and 
his  drum-head  court-maitiaL  And  it 
moit  be  acknowledged  that  his  first 
feeling  was  one  of  no  slight  comfort 
from  the  reflection.  His  share  in  the 
triumph  of  the  fortress  was  still  &r 
from  being  a  vahd  plea;  for  from 
the  point  ,  where  he  had  climbed, 
the  Action  within  the  walls  seemea 
to  be  going  on  with  unabated  fury. 
All  that  he  could  see  wassmoke^and 
all  that  he  could  hear  was  discharaes 
of  cannon  and  small  arms.  But  a  few 
minutes  settled  the  question,  and  a 
crowd  of  the  French  jmnping  into  the 
water,  covered  the  su&ce  of  the  ditch, 
and  began  sciambUng  up  the  counter* 
scarp.  Thwe  was  now  no  place  for 
the  sole  of  his  foot,  and  he  fled  along 
with  the  mass  of  fugitives.  The  forest 
was  their  common  shdter  for  the  day 
and  night  fdlowinff;  and  Carlo  more 
than  once  debated  the  propriety  cl 
fbiffetting  Europe  and  its  follies,  old 
and  young,  and  travelling  to  the  anti- 
podes. 

fiat  the  fortress  contained  a  magnet 
towards  which  his  fedings  vibratod ; 
and  in  that  fever  of  anz»ty  to  whidi 
so^Mnse  may  be  wrought  where  the 
imagination  and  the  heirt  are  at  once 
concerned,  he  lingered  within  the  fo- 
rest, at  one  time  ready  to  brave  death 
and  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his 
enslaver,  and  at  another  upbraiding 
himsetf  for  the  indecision  which  held 
him  still  in  those  unprofitable  chains. 
Every  night  that  fell  on  his  uneasy 
]»ilow  foimd  him  making  the  magna- 
nimous resolve  that  it  should  be  the 
last  of  his  spjouminff  m  Germany; 
every  morning  fouo<f  him  climbing 
eoikne  height  from  winch  he  might  have 
a  distant  view  of  the  brown  ramparts 
and  iplded  steeples  of  that  spot  which 
enshnned  the  goddess  of  his  idola- 

One  evening,  as  he  was  taking  his 
tasteless  meal  in  a  little  inn  of  the 
Westerthal,  he  was  startled  by  the 
sound  of  a  horM  tramp,  and  a  loud 
voice  at  the  door.  life  was  irksome 
to  him,  but  to  give  it  up  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  discipline-loving  com- 
mandant  was  not  among  his  purposes; 
and  his  first  intention  was  to  rush  into 
the  woods.  Buthishmdlord,  wfaohad 
aliMdty  talosn  some  intereit  in  his  g«n- 


tloBSss  and  his  mdanchdy,  told  bim 
that  the  new  arrival  was  merely  an 
officer  with  despatches;  and  placed 
him  in  a  chamber^from  which  he  might 
see  without  being  seen. 

His  alarms  were  soon  quieted.  The 
Strang  was  the  a4jntant,  with  vexa- 
tion m  every  feature  of  his  wiry  vis- 
age, and  weariness  in  every  linob  of  his 
iimexible  frame.  He  had  arrived  in  a 
post-carriage,  of  whose  freight  he 
mrmed  the  smallest  portion;  the  rest 
being  a  heap  of  bandbozee  and  port- 
manteaus, worthy  of  the  establishment 
of  an  electress  or  an  opera-dancer. 
The  a4jatani's  exclamations  and  in- 
terjections as  he  looked  onthoee  paste- 
board associates  of  his  travels,  mod  the 
sulkinesB  with  which  he  answered 
every  question  put  to  him  by  the  land- 
Iwd,  for  the  usual  roadside  parpoae  of 
hearing  all  the  news,  showed  palpably 
enough,  that  whether  diploooacy  or 
discifdine  were  the  object,  the  travel- 
ler was  more  than  usually  out  of  bifc> 
mour. 

Cario^  though  conscious  of  the  peril 
of  discovery,  was  on  the  point  of 
breaking  in  upon  the  vexed  official,  to 
hear  tto  slightest  tidings  of  tiie  for. 
trees ;  but  £e  arrival  of  a  secaoA 
stranger  taught  him  prudence,  and  he 
continued  unobserved  to  in^«ct  the 
state  of  afiairs  in  the  grand  sakn  of 
the  little  inn. 

Nothing  coukl  be  more  opportnoe 
than  this  arrival.  It  was  an  officer 
who  had  left  Erlach  butafew  boon 
before. 

He  had  evidently  come  in  great 
hasten  from  the  tared  state  of  his 
horses,  and  the  eagerness  with  which 
he  flung  off  cloak  and  sabre.  The 
tardy  style  m  which  supper  generally 
makes  its  appearance  in  a  native  inn, 
gave  occasion  to  a  gpoA  deal  of  that 
military  eloquence  which  m  the  reverse 
of  courtly ;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
undeniable,  even  when  the  supper  ar- 
rived at  last,  than  that  thejr  both  sat 
down  to  it  in  exceedii^ly  ill  temper 
with  the  times* 

"  Pleasant  work,  this,  Waktein." 
said  the  adjutant,  •*  to  be  sent,  «i 
courier^  to  Vienna  for  a  frolic  of  the 
old  governor.  His  capture  of  those 
FreiMh  scamperers  has  made  him 
half  a  FVenohman  afreadv,  and  I 
was  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  it  Cas 
you  conceive  the  dlQect  of  my  mis- 


«« Not  I,"  aMwered  WalsCein,  ^xm- 
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less  it  were  to  brioff  ium  a  wife,  or  a 
nbaod  of  Maiia  Theresa.  Yet,  se- 
venty years  are  no  great  recommen- 
datkio  to  think  of  wd  one,  and,  as  to 
the  riband,  no  one  gets  things  of  that 
kind,  unless  he  acts  as  valet  to  some 
of  the  maids  of  honour,  and  is  reward- 
ed for  keeping  the  secrets  of  their  toi- 
let.-  *^*^ 

^  Well,  then,  I  was  comraissianed," 
said  the  adjutant,  to  porchase  for  his 
exceUeney,  from  the  magatin  of  Ma- 
dame Vanrien,  marchamk  des  modes 
of  the  Imperial  household,  a  fancy 
dress  in  which  the  general  is  to 
flgine." 

'« Capital  r  laughed  Walstein;  *«I 
bopeyoa  chose  something  peculiarly 
brflliant  The  gay  stptucLgenaxre 
merits  a  bettw  tete  than  to  be  thrust  into 
the  wig  and  gown  of  yourVenedan  sena. 
Ion,  or  the  scarlet  breeches  and 
KevenhuHer  hat  of  an  original  prince 
of  the  holy  Roman  empire.  Nothing 
is  worthy  of  him  but  an  amorous 
Grand  Turk  or  an  Arcadian  shepherd. 
But  what  did  you  bring,  after  all  ?" 

«*  The  choice  might  have  puizled  a 
wieer  n^an-millhier  than  I  evei^  ex- 
pect to  be,"  was  the  adjutant's  reply. 
MBut  all  trouble  was  saved  n>e  by  the 
Lady  Cobentzel,  who,  after  turning 
over  all  the  costumes  of  the  Vienna 
balls  ibr  the  last  winter,  settled  the 
point  in  her  own'^way." 

**iu  the  name  of  all  the  Giaces, 
what  was  it  V^  asked  the  captain. 
••  Was  it  Cmsader  or  Cosiack,  Turk 
or  Troubadour  1  So-4t  was  the  iady's 
doing.  Well,  so  is  everything  among 
OB.  Have  vou  the  heart  to  owe  her 
an  ittmortaf  grudge  for  your  journey  1 
She  is  certamb  a  remarkably  hand, 
some  creature,  does  what  she  pleases 
with  the  general,  and  islftiriy  the  conu 
maadant  of  the  garrison." 

«>  Yes,'' said  the  adjutant,  fflling  a 
bumper  of  Rhenish  with  a  contempla- 
tive ahr,  and  tossing  it  off  with  asi^ 
proAoond  enoiigh  to  startle  the  echoes 
of  the  old  room.  ••  She  u  a  handsome 
crsatoret  but  if  ever  general  wa^ 
broke  by  a  court-martial  for  being 
fooled  bv  a  panr  of  eves.  Von  Sbarl. 
heia'0  chance  would  be  bot  little  be- 
foM  the  Aolic  CooneU.*' 

•*  Jealous,  ^  Jofe !"  exelahned 
Walstein,  ««  What  1  has  sbe  m^ted 
fott  ?  I  should  have  thought  as  soon 
of  her  mdtmg  the  metal  horses  on  the 
lini^iagen  arch  at  Ratisboo.  Coma^ 
here's  a  bumper  to  her  vieloiTt^    He 
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foUowed    the    proposal    wilb    quick 
action. 

The  a^otant  had  neither  denkd  to 
cfier,  nor  defence  to  make,  in  whksh 
case  the  best  thmg  to  do  is  to  say 
nothings  He  was  accordingly  as  dumb 
as  one  of  the  metal  horses.  But  his 
countenance  showed  signs  of  rising 
chder.  The  laughter  changed  his 
tone. 

,  «« WeU,  well,  let  that  pass,"  said  the 
captain  :  *<  the  lady  has  as  fine  a  pair 
of  eyes  as  lany  that  ever  set  a  man's 
bosom  on  tire ;  and  no  blame  can 
attach  to  your  thinking  so;  but  have 
no  hostility  to  the  general  on  her 
account.  All  the  little  surmises  which 
made  the  gossip  of  the  garrison,  have 
turned  out  like  other  garrison  ffossip  ; 
the  whole  was  moonshine.  It  hap. 
pens  that  she  is  the  general'^  niece  ; 
some  count,  or  margrave,  or  emperor, 
for  any  thing  that  I  can  tell,  had 
been  oflBn^  to  her  as  a  husband.  She 
thought  poper  to  decline  the  honour. 
Her  lOTdly  relatives  thought  that  she 
was  arebel  to  the  gloriee  of  her  pedi- 
gree,  and  insisted  on  the  match.  She 
refused  still  mcnre  steadily.  They 
threatened  to  get  an  imperial  order  to 
eend  her  to  a  convent,  until  she  should  ' 
have  the  sense  to  be  happy  in  their 
own  way.  I  know  none  or  the  dettuis 
ftirther  than  that  she  instantly  took 
wmg  from  the  fomUy  cage.  Not  one  of 
their  Hiefa  Bfightmesses  could  find  oat 
where,  ror  their  souls.  In  the  mean 
time.  Von  Shariheim  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of 'Eriacb.  His  niece 
had  fled  to  his  seat  on  the  borders  of 
the  Tyrol,  where,  as  she  could  now 
remam  no  longer,  sIm  followed  him  to 
the  fortress,  and  there  her  beauty, 
gaiety,  and  wit,  have  done  as  much 
misehief  as  Helen  did  within  the  walls 
of  Troy." 

Not  a  word  of  the  dialo^e  escaped 
the  keen  ears  of  Sebastianu  He  wood 
have  listened  if  it  had  continued  for 
the  twenty-foor  hours.  He  could  not 
help  indulging  himself  with  the  fond 
conception,  that  her  sudden  abhorrence 
of  roarria^  was  in  some  degree  con- 
nected with  his  memory.  But  then 
came  the  dood  that  is  so  seldom  hs 
off  from  the  sunshine  of  the  heart. 
He  was  then  too  humble  for  her  rank ; 
but  what  was  he  now  t — a  fbgitive,  and 
from  a  prison  ;  extmgnished  as  a  sd*. 
dier^  lost  to  sodetyt  and  now  flviog 
from  the  foce  of  man.  It  was  mh  a 
double  pang  that  he  fok  how  My  hM 
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0tory  nitft  DOW  beimomi  by  Carolioa ; 
and  with  what  disdain  she  must  re- 
vert to  his  lecdlectioD.  But  the  dia- 
logue again  caught  his  ear.  T^ 
table  had  been  reinforced  with  a 
couple  df  bottles,  and  even  the  frigid 
tongue  of  the  adjutant  was  wanned 
into  unusual  fluency.  Woman,  war, 
and  wine,  the  three  grand  topics  of 
soldierahip,  began  to  run  their  coone 
through  his  brain.  ^ 

»  As  to  Vienna,"  said  he,  tossmg 
off  a  bumper,  «*  there  are  not  three 
heads  in  the  Aulic  Council  that  are 
worth  the  powder  in  their  curls  ;  tliey 
plan  campaigns  over  their  toilets  in 
the  mommg,  and  figtt  battles  over 
their  coflfee-cupe  at  night.  An  army 
of  Savoyards  and  theff  monkeys  might 
make  somewhat  more  noise  perhaps  ; 
but  they  would  certainly  not  do  less 
execution." 

««But  the  Archduke!"  interposed 
the  captain  ;  ^he  is  good  for  some- 
thinff.  Kray  has  the  ^^od  Hungarian 
blood  .in  him  ;  and  Matendeben  is  a 
first-rato  officer  of  grenadiers." 

•<Ye«,  all  tolerable  in  their  way« 
But  this  let  me  tell  you  as  my  parti- 
cular friend,  that  if  preferment  were 
not  so  slow  in  our  service,  and  I  had 
worn  the  aiguillette  at  the  head  of  a 
handsome  cduma  of  30|000  men  six 
months  ago,  we  should  not  now  have 
a  Frenchman  on  this  side  of  the 
Rhine."  The  adjutant  then  be^  to 
desciibe  his  manmuvres,  according  to 
the  prescribed  £uihi6n  of  spilling  a 
glass  of  wine  on  the  tabl^  and  demo. 
Sshing  -battalions  with  a  wet  finger. 
But  this  species  of  campaigning  was 
evidently  too  familiar  to  the  captain 
to  keep  him  a  patient  spectator  of  the 
triumph ;  and  rescuing  another  glass 
whiflh  was  on  the  point  of  representing 
the  course  of  the  Rhine  with  a  pitched 
iMUtle  on  its  banks,  he  rose  and  re- 
sumed his  cloak  and  sabre. 

•«  I  must  be  gone,"  said  he»  **  if  i  am 
to  be  in  Manheim  to-morrow.  I  can- 
not say  that  I  like  my  mission  there ; 
I  sbouki  willingly  have  exchanged  it 
for  yonr  mission  to  Madame  Vaurien, 
and  her  magazin  for  turning  M  gene, 
lak  into  young  shepherds." 

«« I  suppose  to  make  a  purchase  of 
ringlets  and  rouge  for  the  Frenchmen  t 
Those  fellows  never  know  where  they 
are.  Take  them  prisoners  to.da]^, 
and  they  will  prepare  to  fit  up  thcnr 
jail  for  a  batt-room  to-morrow." 
.  ••  No^  that  I  prsflume  is  to  be  the 


next  odier  for  you,  adjutant ;  my  fse- 
sent  basinesB  is  to  bunt  down  that 
clever  rogue  Sebastiani,  if  that  be  hii 
name,  cr  only  one  of  liis  fifty  naaea. 
This  chef-de-brigtuUf  Vancoiii»  cr 
Vantour,  or  some  such  bird  of  passage 
or  prey— »' 

i*  Why  !'*  exdaimed  the  Adfatant, 
M  he  cannot  be  more  than  five-and- 
twenty,  aLd   is   he  a   ekrf  already! 


They  rise  fsunously  fast  among  ttwe 
Republicans,  it  <  mnst  be  cofSeased ; 
and  here  am  I  a  garrisoa  adg|utant  at 
twice  the  age.''  Indignation  had 
made  the  adjutant  let  a  aecret  loose. 
which  was  among  his  most  eaotioa 
reserves. 

Walstein  cast  on  the  startled  disco- 
verer a  glance  of  his  keen  eye. 

<«  The  truth  is,  adjutant^"  said  be, 
*«that  no  one  living  would  suspeet  yos 
of  being  a  month  older  than  this  coi- 
comb,  dirf  as  he  is.  But  you  are 
sure  to  have  your  revenge.  The  hk 
Carolina  Cobontzel  is  as  certain  to  jit 
him  as  Nature  has  made  him  an  Adoui 
in  his  own  eyes,  and  an  ape  in  oaia. 
I  strongly  suie^>ect  that  her  even  so&r* 
ing  hM  attentions,  has  a  deeper  object 
than  the  vanity  of  a  pret^  woman, 
and  that  she  mis  been  making  some 
arrangement  with  him  for  the  escape 
of  wX  showy  and  verjr  mysiteiioai 
gentleman,  Sebastiani,  into  France. 
The  &ct  is,  that  if  the  surmises  of  the 
governor,  to  which  I  may  add  those 
of  the  garriscm,  be  right,  that  veiy 
plausible  personagd  Ims  completely 
mystified  every  man  of  us.  The  rtoiy 
of  the  night  attack  remains  still  to  be 
cleared  up.  Whether  his  |^vb^  the 
alarm 
proved ; 

thathegave 

covery  at  hand,  and  that  it  was  mock 
more  intended  to  warn  those  without 
than  those  within.  Bis  escape  in  the 
nUUe^  his  being  totally  unheard  of 
ever  since,  and  the  extraocd'maiy  fii- 
vour  which  the  Frenchman  enjoys 
with  the  governor's  niece,  all  helpm 
to  the  conchisioo  that  we  Ittve  all  beci 
very  dexterously  duped,  and  all  doscift 
very  much  to  be  laughed  at" 

Cark>  was  on  the  point  of  burstaf 
from  his  retreat,  and  flinginigr  defiaaee 
in  the  iaceof  his  accuser.  But  anotker 
word  stopped  him. 

M  Do  you  think,"  said  the  kvs- 
strickeQ. adjutant,  in  a  tone  of  roehn* 
ehdy,  which  made  the  captain  bury 
his  lavghtor   in  hk   handkeichi^— 


ireo  up.  Yvneuer  nts  ^vn^  u» 
m  was  honesty,  remains  to  be 
red ;  the  strong  probability  beii9 
i  he  gave  it  only  when  he  saw  die. 
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••  do  you  think,  horn  what  you  have 
obeerved  in  my  absence,  that  tfie  affair 
between  this  puppy  and  the  Lady  Co- 
bentzel  fi'iHi  come  to  any  thing  T' 

**To  a  quarrel,  undoubtedly,  the 
moment  you  return,"  said  WaJstein. 
**  He  could  have  no  chance  until  you 
were  gone.  The  kdy  may  have  had 
taste  enough  to  promenade,  waltz,  and 
8o  forth,  with  him  while  you  were 
out  of  sight ;  but  the  moment  you  pre-  . 
sent  yourself  before  her  again,  all 
is  over  with  Monsieur  le  Chef^e-bri- 

•«Tb6n  she  hoM  permitted  his  at- 
tentions 1"  said  the  adjutant,  with  a 
jealous  brow,  while  a  pang  shot  through 
the  heart  of  the  concealed  listener. 
But  both  were  to  be  further  tortured ; 
for  Walstein's  amusement  at  the  idea 
of  the  iron  adjutant's  being  the  slave 
of  the  tender  pasion,  was  too  keen  to 
be  easily  given  up. 

••  Why,  of  course,''  said  he, «« every 
womaB  permits  every  attention  that  she 
can  ge^  whether  m  barrack  or  ball- 
room ;  and  all  Frenchmen  are  popular 
with  the  sex,  from  being  as  much  like 
tbemsehres  at  possible, — as  hght  as  a 
fMtb^,  and  as  Kmd  as  a  pigeon,  for  the 
time,  and  as  hard  as  flint,  and  as  easily 
fltted  to  all  hands  as  a  silk  glove,  when 
the  thne  is  over.  I  have  been  in  Paris 
in  my  day,  and  know  them  a  little. 
When  youn^,  the  Frenchman  has  the 
sentiments  ol  a  girl  of  seventeen ;  when 
old,  he  has  the  wisdom  of  a  dowager 
of  seventy.  He  is  thus  female  all  his 
liie,  notwithstanding  pantaloons  and 
mnstachios.  And  as  like  produces 
like  in  every  quarter  of  the  clobe,  the 
IVenchroan,  nom  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  is  always  of  danglers  the  most 
tuccessful." 

*«  Confound  the  whole  generation !" 
exclaimed  the  angry  admirer.  *'He 
will  run  off  with  her  before  she  knows 
what  she  is  about.  I  most  have  a  shot 
at  his  brains." 

«•  Impossible,  my  dear  shr !"  was  the 
r^ly ;  *'  nature  has  forbid  that  catas- 
trophe just  five-and-twenty  years.  But 
if  you  wish  to  disarm  him  of  his  spells, 
JOB  have  only  to  lame  him,  ana  the 
waltz  is  lost  to  him  and  love  for  ever ; 
or  knock  out  one  of  his  front  teeth, 
and  it  will  be  a  perfect  security  that  he 
smiles  no  more." 


The  clock  of  a  neighbouriig  village 
sullenly  pealed  midnight.  The  adju- 
tant started  up,  was  astonished  at  his 
having  lingered  so  late,  and  ordered  his 
carnage  and  bandboxes  to  the  door 
Walstein  assisted  to  pack  the  heart- 
broken hero  among  his  piles  of  finery, 
and  contrived,  during  the  operation,  to 
make  a  pencil  sketch  of  him  for  the 
amusement  of  the  garrison  on  his  re- 
turn.   All  was  now  ready.  . 

••  Farewell,  adjutant,"  said  he  ;  •«  if 
you  are  shot  for  being  too  late,  re- 
member not  to  lay  your  death  at  mv 
door.  It  is  the  first  confidence  that  \ 
have  bad  these  ten  years,  and  such  a 
confession  was  essential  to  my  under- 
going the  detestable  sup|)er  of  these 
places ;  and  now  fly.  I  give  you  foir 
warning  that  unless  you  go  over  the 
ground  at  a  gallop  you  will  be  too  late 
for  the  governor.  The  ball  takes 
place  immediately,  and  another  mo- 
ment's delay  will  deprive  the  world  of 
the  delight  of  seeing  the  oldest  per« 
former  of  Amadis  de  Graul  in  Get- 
manv." 

The  adjutant  ordered  the  gallopi 
and  the  carriage  flew  off  among  the 
pines.  Walstein  mounted  his  bone, 
and  gave  him  the  spur  on  the  road  te 
Manheiin.  Carlo  emerged  from  his 
retreat ;  torn  by  conflictmg  emotioiis, 
sometimes  indignant  with  himself  for 
havm^  omideseended  to  hear  so  nsucb, 
sometime  stung  with  anxiety  to  have 
heard  more.  The  night  was  magni- 
ficent, the  noooD  in  her  pomp ;  all  was 
calm,  forest  and  ricy.  The  contrast 
between  the  glorious  tranqvillity  of 
nature,  and  the  feverish  disturbance 
of  the  shigle  and  obscure  individual 
who  walkM  among  those  scenes  of 
beauty  and  majesty,  now  and  then 
struck  him  with  soknethmg  like  shame, 
for  suflfering  any  thmg  human  to  agi- 
tate him.  But  philosophy  is  a  poor 
consoler  after  alt.  His  honour  stained, 
his  hopes  blasted,  his  life  an  actual  ob- 
ject  of  pursuit,  and  abo^e  all,  his  dis- 
grace in  the  eyes  of  the  Lady  Cobent- 
3^1,  came  like  gusts  to  shake  the  quiet- 
ness of  his  mind.  He  ielt  in  that  n^ 
thoughts  keen,  rapid,  and  scorchmg, 
that  shot  across  his  mind  Uke  streams 
of  Ughtnmg. 
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TSN  THOUSAND  A-TBAB  ! 


-Paet  VII. 

FottniMMBTO  tea  neiotks  et 
Ludum  ImoleiiteB  luaere  perttiwz, 
Tnuwrnntattikoertos  hoaorM, 
Mttae  mlbl,  Dane  aUI  beoigiM. 
Liiiido  iBaiieiitiem :  si  oelerMqiuth 
lyiiMi,  retlxiioquadedit,  ei  bm 
Vinote  ne  luvolvo, 


Pauperiem  tliie  dote  qucro. 

Hoe.  Caui.  Ltb.iH.«t. 


[Thw  DoMy  rendered  bjr  Drfden,  whoeevenloo  I  here  give,  la 
to  MeMre.  Blackwood,  ftom  several  ladyTeadeia  of  Cl<€ir  Mageiine,  ftir  a 
■lotto.] 

**  Fortone,  that  witli  ma]lcioin  Joy, 

Doee  Baa,  ber  slave.  opproM, 
Proad  of  her  olBoe  to  destroj, 
1m  seidoai  pleased  to  Mess : 
Still  TariooBi  and  Ineoostaat  still, 
BoC,  whh  tn  Incllnatkm  to  be  IB, 
Promotes,  degrades,  delichts  ta  sCrtft, 
And  makes  a  kicterv  of  life. 
I  ean  enjoy  her  while  she's  kind : 
—But  when  she  danees  in  the  wind, 
And  shskes  her  wings,  and  wiB  not  stay, 
I  pair  the  prosdtuie  away  : 
The  little  or  the  much  she  gave,  is  quietly  resign  *d. 
Content  with  poverty,  my  sonl  I  ana, 
'  And  Virtue,  though  in  rap,  WiB  keep  iMWini 


ortbeLsdi 

Z. 


•1 


WovKD 3roa  bftre  believed  iti  NoU 
withfULDdmg  all  that  had  happened 
between  TitiDonae  and  Tag-rag,  they 
positively  got  reconciled  to  one  an- 
other'—a  tnumphant  result  of  the  astute 
poticT  of  Mr.  Gammon.  As  soon  as 
be  bad  heard  Titmouse's  infuriated 
account  of  his  ignominious  expulsion 
from  Satin  Lodge,  he  burst  into  a  fit 
of  hearty  but  gentle  laughter,  which 
at  length  subsided  into  an  inward 
chuckle  Ihat  lasted  the  rest  of  the  dav ; 
and  which  was  occasioned,  first,  bv 
gratification  at  the  impmsioB  which 
his  own  sagacity  had  evidently  pro. 
doced  upon  the  powerful  mind  of 
Titmouse;  secondly,  by  an  exquisite 
appreciation  of  the  mingled  meannees 
and  stupidity  of  Tag-racf.  I  don't 
mean  it  to  be  understood,  that  Tit- 
mouse had  ffiven  Mr.  Gammon  such  a 
tone  and  clear  account  of  the  matter 
as  I  imagine  myself  to  have  ffiven  to 
my  reader;  but  still  he  told  quite 
enoogh  to  pot  Mr.  Gammon  in  fiill 
possession  of  thb  true  state  of  the 
caae.  Gkxxi:  but  then— instantly  re- 
flected Gammon— what  are  we  now  to 
do  with  Titmouse  1 — where  was  that 
troublesome  little  ape  to  be  caged, 
till  it  suited  the  purposes  of  his  pro- 
prietors  (as  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon, 
and  Snao  might  surely  be  called,  for 
they   had   caught  him,  as,  however, 


they 


might 
m  loose 


i)   to 


&fl  to 
let  him  loose  upon  eocie^,  to 
and  astonish  it  by  hia  antios  I— That 
was    the    question     occupying    the 
thoughts  of  Mr.  Gammon  whike  his 
calm,  clear,  grey  eye  was  fixed  upoa 
TitmouBe,s  appmntly  veir   attentive 
to  what  he  was  saying,    'nttlebat  hid 
first  told  the  atory  of  his  wrongs  to 
Snapb    who    instaiitly,    rubbiBg    hm 
hands,  suggested  an  mdictsient  at  the 
Glerkenwdl  sessions— an  idea  winch 
infinitely  delighted  Titmoose,  but  wu 
somewhat  sternly   ^  pooh.poobi.pooli« 
ed !"  by  Mr.  Gammon  as  soon  ns  be 
heard  of  it, — Snap  thereat  shnuging 
his  shouklers with  a disconcertedair, 
but  a  bitter  sneer  upon  his  sharii^ 
hard  f^ce.    like  many  men  of  little 
bitt  active  mmds,  early  drilled  to  par- 
ticular callings.  Snap  was  ec|uai  to  the 
mechanical  conduct  of  bosinoas    the 
mere  worfcmg  of  the  machoieryb— bat, 
as  the  phrtMO  is,  could  never  see 
an   mch   beyond   his   nose.     Every 
petty    conjuncture   of    circumstanesi 
that  admitted  of  litigation,  at  oooe 
suggested  its  expediency,  without  ra* 
ferenoe   to   other   oonsiderationa,  « 
connection  with,  or  subordination  tob 
any  general  purpose  or  plan  of  action. 
A  creature  of  small  impulses,  he  bad 
no  idea  of  foregoing  a  momentaiy  td- 
vantage  to  secure  an  ulterior  object— 
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wbicht  in'fiiot,  he  covild  not  keep  for 
a  momeDt.  before  his  thoiu^hts,  so  as 
to  hare  any  mflaeace  on  his  move- 
mente.  What  a  diflferent  man,  noWf 
was  Gkunmon ! 

To  speak  after  the  roaimer  of  phy* 
sicdogristB,  several  of  mjr  characters-^ 
Titmouse,  Tag-rag,  (with  his  amiable 
wife  and  daughter,)  Huckaback,  Snap, 
and  old  Quirk  hioosdf— may  be  looked 
on  as  reptiles  of  a  low  order  in  the 
scale  of  being,  whose  simple  structures 
almost  one  dash  of  the  knife  would 
suffice  to  lay  thoroughly  open.  Ghtm- 
mon.  however,  I  look  upon  as  of  a 
macn  higher  order ;  possessing  a  &r 
more  comphcated  structure,  adapted 
to  the  discharge  of  superior  mnctions ; 
and  *  who^  consequently,  requireth  a 
more  carefol  dissectiOT.  But  let  it  not 
be  supposed  that  I  have  yet  done  with 
oiqf  of  my  characters. 

Gammon  saw  that  Tag-rag,  under 
proper  management,  mi^t  be  made 
very  usefol.  He  was  a  moneyed  man ; 
a  selfish  man;  and,  after  his  sort,  an 
ambitious  man.  He  had  an  only  child, 
a  daughter,  and  if  Titmouse  and  he 
eoukl  only  be  by  any  means  once  more 
brought  together,  and  a  finh  friend- 
ship cemented  between  them«  Gam- 
moo  saw  several  very  profitable  uses 
to  which  such  an  intimacy  might  be 
tqmed,  in  the  happening  of  any  of 
several  contingencies  which  he'eon- 
tera|)]ated  as^  possible.  In  the  event, 
for  instance,  of  huger  outiays  of 
mooey  being  required  than  suited  the 
oonvenieoce  of  the  firm— ooold  not 
Tag-rag  be  easily  brought  to  accommo- 
date his  future  son-in-btw  of  £10,000 
a-yearl  Suppose,  for  instance,  that 
amr  all*  Uieir  case  shouM  break  down, 
and  all  their  pains,  exertions,  and  ex- 
pencBture  be  utterly  thrown  awav. 
Now,  if  Tag-rag  could  be  quietly 
brou^t,  some  fine  day;  to  the  point 
of  either  makmg  some  aoUial  advance, 
or  entering  into  seciirity  for  Titmouse, 
— ah  !  that  woidd  do>--that  vxndd  do^ 
said  both  Quirk  and  Ganunon.  But 
then  Titmouse  was  a  very  unsafe  iiu 
stniment — an  incalculable  fool,  and 
might  commit  himself  tob  far. 

•*  You  forget,  Gammon,'*  said 
Quirk,  «( I  don*t  fear  this  girl  of  Tag- 
rag's— because  on^  let  Titmouse  see 
-«-hem,"  he  suddenly  paused  and  look- 
ed a  little  confused. 

«<  To  be  sure— I  see,"  replied  Gam- 
mon quietly,  smd  the  thmg  passed  oC 
<«If  either  Mks  Quirk  or  Miss  Tag. 


rag  becomes  Mrs.  Titmouse,*'  thought 
Gammon,  «•  I  am  not  the  man  I  t2ce 
myself  for." 

A  fow  days  after  Titmouse's  expul- 
sion from  Satin  Lodge,  without  his  hav- 
ing ever  gone  near  Tag-rag's  premises 
in  Oxford  Street,  or,  in  slwrt,  seen  or 
heard  any  thing  about  him,  or  any  one 
connected  with  him,  he  removed  to 
small  but  very  respectable  lod^ngs  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hatton  Garden, 
provided  for  him  by  Mr.  Quirk.  Mrs. 
BquaUop  was  quite  affected  while  she 
took  leave  of  Titmouse,  who  gave  her 
son  sixpence  to  take  his  two  bcnces  down 
stairs  to  the  coach  drawn  up  opposite 
to^the  entrance  of  Cfoset  Court 

<«  Fve  always  feh  like  a  mother  to- 
wards  you,  sir,  in  my  humble  way." 
said  Mrs.  SqusUop,  in  a  very  respectful 
manner,  and  curtsying  profoundly. 

«<  A — ^I've  not  got  any  small  silver 
by  me,  my  good  woman,"  said  Tit- 
mouse, with  a  fine  anr,  as  he  drew  on 
his  white  kid  glove. 

^  Lord,  Mr.  Titmouse  !"  said  the 
woman,  almost  bunting  into  tears^ 
^  I  wasn't  asking  for  money,  neither 
for  me  nor  mine— ^nly  one  can't  help^ 
as  it  were,  feeling  at  parting  with  an 
old  fodger." 

uAh—ya^aa— and  all  that!  Well, 
my  good  woman,  good  day,  good 
day." 

««Good.by,  sir— God  bless  yoo ; 
and  you're  ffoing  to  be  a  rich  man — 
excuse  me,  sv."- And  she  seised  hi^ 
hand  and  shook  it. 

«  You're  a — devilMh^mpudent<^ 
woman— 'pon  my  «eul !"  exdaiaaed 
Titmouse,  his  features  filled  with 
amazement  at  the  presumption  of 
which  she  had  been  guil^  ;  and  he 
strode  down  the  stabs  with  an  air  of 
oAoded  dignity. 

*♦  Well— I  never!— 7W  for  yoo,' 
you  Htde  brute^"  said  Mrs.  Squal- 
lop^  snapping  her  fingers  as  soon  as 
she  haa  heard  his  last  step  on  the 
stairs — **  Kind  or  cruel,  it*s  all  one  ta 
you ;  you're  a  nasty  jackanapes,  only 
fit  to  stand  in  a  taifor's  wmdow  to 
show  his  cfothee— and  I'll  be  sworn 
you'  11  come  to  no  good  in  the  end  ! 
Let  you  be  .rich  as  you  may,  you'U 
always  be  the  fool  you  always  were !" 
Had  the  good  woman  been  &miliar 
with  the  Night  ThoughU  of  Young, 
she  might  have  expressed  hersdf 
somewlmt  terMly  in  a  line  of  his—   . 

*<  Pigmies  are  oigmies  still,    though 
peroh'd  en  AJps*** 
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Aod,  by  tiie  w«y«  who  can  lead  the 
next  line— * 

«« And  pyramids  are  pyramids  in  ▼alas.'f 
without  thinkioff  for  a  roomeiif,  with 
a  kind  of  proud  sympathy,  of  certain 
nihtr  cbaractera  in  thio  Inatoiy? — 
Well !  but  let  ui  paaa  on. 

Boon  after  Titmome  had  got  aetded 
in  Ina  lod^gs,  Mr.  Gammon  called 
upon  him,  m  the  evening,  and  took  a 
cop  of  tea  with  him.  Thi^  conver- 
sation very  naturally  turned  upon 
Tag-rag. 

*«  He  19  a  stupid,  vulgiur  brute^  I 
own,"  said  Ghimmon  ;  •^iQevercame 
near  his  equal." 

•«  Oh,  particular— uncommon— de- 
vilish r 

**  But,  ha,  ha  I  the  beauty  of  such 
things  is,  that  men  of  superior  mind 
make  such  creatures  as  Tag-rag  their 
mere  puppets  and  playlhings-^and  al- 
ways get  what  they  want  out  of  them 
in  spite  of  themselves." 

«•  Ah— yes — to  be  sure !  Clever 
feUows  !  Ha,  ha !  Do  'em— fooie— 
quite  !  Nasty  fellow, .  Tag-rag- 1 
were  too  much  for  him,  'pon  my  soul, 
ha,  ha!" 

*<  'Twas  certainly  admirably  ma- 
naged, my  dear  shr ! — But  how  could 
it  be  otherwise  between  Mr.  Titmouse 
and  such  a  fellow  as  Tag-rag  V* 

*<  Ah !  did  him  hollow  !— Glad  I've 
done  with  him,  though." 

•«No,  no,  my  dear  Titmouse— not 
if  there's  a  single  grain  to  be  got  out  of 
him." 

*•  Ahl  I  don't  know,sir;  brute— 
vtrigar  brute  !  Owe  a  pound  to  a  bur 
ftUow  to  Hck  Irinv" 

«« I  am  a  htile  surprised,  Mr.  Tit- 
mouse,"  said  Gammon,  cravely,  «*that 
you  have  not  yet  leaxued  bow  to  take 
a  real  and  enectual  revenge  on  soeh 
wretches." 

•«  Only  ytw  show  me  how  to  be 
revenffed  on  hisB,  and  I'll  learn  fast 
enough  ;  'pon  honour,  I  will !"  replied 
Titmouse,  eagerly. — ^  Could  1  make 
him  bankrupt  1" 

••  My  dear  sir,  the  scheme  I  have 
in  view  will  eflbct  even  that  object, 
if  we  choose;  and  also  one  much  more 
important— «nd,  at  the  same  time, 
benefit  you." 

««What  is  it,  sirr'mquired  TJU 
moio,  quickly. 

*<  You  see  the  did  sinner  doats  on 
his  daughter—- and,  mdeed,  so  I  sw- 
pact  does  some  one  else,"  added 
Gammon,  with  a  sly  smile,  but  ^lan- 


cmg  through  k  very  kea^Jat  Tit- 


-  Me 
which,  'pon  ImMnr,  Is  not  the 
Eugh  !  Don't  like  her.  Better  wo» 
men  in  the  market^  if  ooe%  ooly  mooey 
enoqgh  $o  go  to  market  with." 

«« Ha,  In,  ha  !— Capital  I  Admi- 
rably  sajd,  my  dear  Titmooae  ! — ^Bat 
now,  suppose  you  were  to  jpreieiad  a 
passion  for  her  V 

^  But  if  Imake  km  insfanm,  he^ 
make  me  many  in  eamaat— ah? 
Won^het    lent  that  the  law r 

^  Indeed,  indeed*  it  is  sot !  Leave 
that  to  ms  /  I  feel  towards  job  as 
towards  a  younger  brother  nnd  hsva 
ever  since  I  m^  took  upjroor  cmm^ 
I  assure  you — ^I  would  rather  lay  down 
a  thousand  pounds  than  see  yoa  masiy 
that  little  wretch;  but  yoa  oae^  if  yoa 
could  only  make  Mr.  Tag-ra^  tkaik 
you  kived  and  woukl  marry  ter,  we 
could  turn  it  tosome  advantage— we 
could  work  it  for  your  advartaga  ■ 
but  all  would  depend  upon  yoor  dis- 
cretion. I'm  sure  yon  undentuid 
roe,  my  dear  Titmoase  t"  inqmred 
Gammon,  boking  very  sywlicaattf 
at  Titmoiise,  and  pouring  himeelf  cot 
another  oup  of  tea* 

'«  Oh  !  genuine— y-e-e^,"  said  T^ 
mouse,  hesitatingly ;  not,  howwer, 
havmr  the  faintest  nodoo  of  what  was 
intended  to  be  conveyed  to  him  by 
his  plausible  companaon.  He  waa  the 
only  person  on  earth  with  whom  ^t- 
raouse  Mt  oompletdy  at  lioaie  aad 
at  his  ease,  as  in  the  proeenea  of  a 
superior^  undoubtedly;  hot  than  one 
so  kind,  and  gentle,  and  jatewsted  in 
his  wel^! 

"« I  knew.  Titmouse,  that  you  would, 
as  yon  always  do.  Tour  natural 
acntepoos  eh!  Yon  dbeeeit all^  I 
know." 

*«  He,  he,  he  1— To  be  sve  I  Ah«  Mr. 
Gammon  !  'P<m  my  Ufe— yooYe  de- 
vilish deep  !  I  see  it  ail  now !''  and  he 
winked  his  eye,  and  pot  his  fin^  to 
the  tip  of  his  nose,  and  gave  hiaMdf 
no  further  trouble  about  attemptiuf 
to  comprehend  the  meaniag  of  Gam- 
mon. 

•*  Now,  you  see,  rn  can  oo  oU 
Tagi4t|jg,and  set  all  to  ligkls.'* 

<«  Frighten  him,  eh  I— In  ooste 
you'U  frighten  him  homdly— that* s  the 
way,  'pon  honour,  to  go  to  work  with 
Tag.rag  ;  the  old  scamp !» 

•«  Trust  me  PH  humble  him,  aad 
get  a  proper  apok^  from  han :  if  I 
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teiH,"  otDtiniied  Gabubod,  witli 
much  eneigy  and  feeling — «^Yoa 
nerer  -etfain  darken  his  dooiv ;  for  I 
hope  I  KDOW  what  is  due  to  the  in- 
jomhoDocnr  oi  9l  gmtUman  who  has 
pot  himself  into  my  hands.'' 

»  Ah!  I  sboald  think  so^  echoed 
Titrnoueey  shaking  his  head  with  a 
very  injured  and  indignant  air,  and 
nnnting  his  finffers  through  his  hair— 
**  But  what  wm  you  sa^  to  him  about 
my  humbugging    him  in  the  way  I 

•«  Oh,  I'U  pass  that  dS,  you*ll  see  I 
-^I  shall  tell  him  twas  all  a  trick  of 
yowB  to  try  the  lore  d  Miss  Tag- 
rag." 

**  Oh  !  capital !— -capital  I  'Poo  my 
soul  and  life,  capital !"  cried  Titmouse, 
with  great  g)ee-^«*  Excuse  me,  Mr. 
Gammon,  but  you're  got  a  be«dpiece 
of  your  oWn  I^So^  I  suppose  I  shall 
have  to  gfo  to  his  house— bis  lodge,  as 
he  ealls  iti— Eugh!  how  I  bate  the 
sight  of  it  to  be  sure !" 

*•  What  does  it  signify,  my  dear  sb, 
for  your  purposes?" 

^  And  I  shall  have  to  shake  hands 
with  the  beast  'Pen  my  life,  Fd  as 
lief  toudiatoad!" 

*«  But  when  you  reflect  all  the  while 
how  you're  doinf  bkuu  my  dear  sip— 
doing  him  so  gkNnoosly"— ^ 

•There's  somethmg  in  that,  to  be 
sure.  But,  Gad  !  I  shall  feel  fit  to  spit 
ID  Usfeoe  yrhen  I  see  him.  He  col- 
lared me !  Cobb  lum !  he  tore  my 
best  coat  all  down  the  back^said  I 
was  a  cussed  scamp,  Uj  eyes!  /# 
that  to  be  berne  w  a  gniUemanl 
Only  consider,  Mr^  GlammoB  I— To  be 

*«S<iiieeae  your  lemon  before  you 
throw  it  awav.  Titmouse!  There^  a 
Uttie  juice  to  be  got  out  of  Tag-rag 
yet" 

*«Yoa  say  you'll  manage  it  all,  to 
begin  with,  and  all  that— didn't  you, 
Mr.  Gammon  1*' 

'*Ob,  certainly;  leave  it  in  my 
hands.  If  there's  one  thing  more  than 
another  that  I  eon  pique  myself  upon, 
it  is  talkmg  over  a  fool  when  ene's 
anythmg  to  gain  from  him,  Mr.  Tit. 


««Ha,  ha,  ha!— Yes!  you  a^  a 
hand  at  that — and  Tag-rag  wDl  soon 
feel  it.  Shall  you  have  a  word  or 
two  with  ine  gaU  'Pon  my  soul,  I 
am  a  little  sorry  for  har.  The  gal 
xeaily  loved  roe,  and  no  mistake,"  raid 
TitaooBe,  eocking  ^  head  conceit- 


edly, and  mmiing  his  ii^geis  throng 

his  hair. 

<«Pho!  phol  my  dear  sir!"  said 
Gammon,  leaning  back  and  laughmg. 

'•Ha,  but  it's  so,  Mr.  Gammon; 
'pon  m^  soul,  a  bite  at  first  sight; 
such  things  io  happen— Eh?  Never 
read  of  themi" 

<«Ah„ha  ha!— Really  this  tickles 
me  more  than  all !  Miss  Tag-rag  in 
kive  with  Mr.  Tittlebat  Titmouse! 
Your  goodness  of  heart,  Mr.  Titmouse 
^— your  delicate  and  sensitive  nature 
leads  yod  astray.** 

•«  Why,  was  it  a  take-m  t  No, 
COBB  it !  I  should  have  feund  it  out. 
No,  by  George  I  she  loved  me  at  filet 
sight,  and  no  mistake,  and  couldn't 
eat  any  dinner !" 

•'She  veas  trifliuff  with  you,  Mr. 
Titmouse,"  said  Gammon,  gravely; 
••  and  you  must  take  a  proper  revenge, 
by  trifling  with  her." 

<•  Ah,  to  be  sure  I  tit  for  tat  all  the 
work!  over.  So!  'twas  a  take-mt 
How  I  hate  her  !  An  impudent  bag- 
gage! Lord,  when  I  keep  my  car- 
riage, iDonH  I  make  a  point  of  driving 
slowly  past  Satin  Lodge;  for,  in 
course,  I  shall  drop  'em  S\  when  that 
comes  to  pass  1" 

•<I  should  think  so!  But  believe 
me,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Gammon,  rising 
and  preparmg  to  go,  ^  there's  a  vast 
deal  to  be  d(q)e  before  that  comes  to 
pass!  To>-moiTow  I  shall  call  on 
Tag-rag,  and  arrange  your  reconcili- 
ation; and  then,  probably,  he  will 
call  on  you— if  not,  you  will  call  on 
him— *and  I  leave  mm  in  your  hands  ! 
Grood-night,  my  dear  Titmouse— good 
night!" 

<*Good«night!"  replied  Titmouse, 
and  in  a  moment  or  two  he  was  left 
alone,  nuning  his  rage  against  Tag. 
rag  and  his  femily— partieidarly  in- 
dignant towards  Buss  Tag-rag— and 
tiymg  hard,  every  now  and  then,  to 
remember  v>hat  was  to  be  the  advan- 
tage resulting  from  the  recimciKatkin 
OB  which  Gammon  had  insisted  so 
uigently ;  but  having  tried  in  vain,  at 
length  he  gave  up  the  task  in  despair, 
fearmg  that,  however  perfect  were  all 
his  other  mental  feculties,  his  memory 
was  not  so  strong  as  he  could  wish. 
If  the  reader  can  recollect  it,  he  wili 
have  an  extraordmary  memory. 

llie  next  day  Mr.  Gammon  wended 
\a$  way  t6wards  Oxford  Street,  and 
soon  introduced  himself  once  more  to 
Mr*  Tag-rag^  who  was  standing  lean-  - 
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iog  a^aiDft  one  of  the  camten  in  hit 
shop  in  a  musing  positioD,  with  a  poi 
behind  his  ear»  smd  his  hands  in  his 
breeches  pockets.  Ten  days  had 
elapsed  since  he  had  expelled  the  little 
impostor  Tftmonse  from  Satin  Lodge, 
and  during  that  interval  be  had  neither 
seen  nor  heard  any  thing  whatever 
of  him.  On  now  catching  the  first 
glimpse  of  Mr.  €rammon«ne  started 
from  his  musing  posture,  nnt  a  little 
disconcerted,  and  agitation  oversf^ead 
his  coarse  deeplv-pitted  face  with  a 
tallowy  hue.  What  was  in  the  wind  1 
BIr.  Gammon  coming  to  him,  so  long 
after  what  had  occurred  1  Mr.  Gam* 
men  who,  havinff  found  out  his  error, 
had  discarded  Titmouse?  Tag-rag 
had  a  mortal  dread  of  Gammon,  who 
seemed  to  him  to  glide  like  a  danger- 
ous snake  into  the  shq),  so  quietly, 
and  so  deadly!  There  was  something 
80  calm  and  imperturbable  in  his  de- 
meanour,  so  blandly  crafty,  so  omi- 
noittly  gentle  and  soft  in  the  tone  of 
his  voice,  so  penetrating  in  his  eye;, 
and  he  could  throw  such  an  infernal 
smile  over  his  features.  Taf-rag 
might  be  likened  to  the  ox,  suddenly 
shuddering  as  be  perceives  the  glisten- 
ing folds  of  the  rattlesnake  noiselessly 
moving  towards,  or  around  bim,  in  the 
long  grass.  One  glimpse  of  his  blasting 
beauty  of  hue. — Horror !  all  is  over. 

If  the  ^lendid  bubble  of  Titmouse's 
fortune  had  burst  in  the  manner  which 
he  had  ,  represented,  why  Gammon 
here  now  1  It  was  with,  in  truth,  a 
very  poor  show  of  contempt  and  de- 
fiance that,  in  answer  to  the  bland 
salutation  of  Gammon,  Mr.  Tag*rag 
led  the  way  down  the  shop  into  the 
little  room  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  such  an  extraordinary  communica- 
tion concerning  Titmouse  on  a  for- 
mer occasion. 

Gammon  commenced,  in  a  mild 
tone,  with  a  very  startling  represen- 
tation of  the  criminal  liability  which 
Tag-rag  had  incurred  by  his  wanton 
outrage  upon  Mr.  Titmouse,  his  own 
ffuest,  in  violation  of  all  the  laws  of 
hospitality.  Tag-rag  furiously  alleged 
the  imposition  which  had  been  prac- 
tised on  him  by  Titmouse ;  but  seemed 
quite  collapsed  when  G^ammon  as- 
sured him  that  that  circumstance 
wouM  not  hSbrd  him  the  slightest 
justification.  Having  satisfied  Tag- 
rag  that  he  was  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  Titmouse,  who  might  subject  him 
to  both  fine  and  impriioimient,  Mr. 


Gammon  proceeded  to  opem  his  eyes 
to  tiieir  widest  stare  of  amaiem^  by 
assQiinghim  that  Titmouse  bad  been 
hoaxing  him,  and  that  he  was  really 
m  the  daziling  poeitioo  m  which  be 
had  been  first  represented  by  Gammon 
to  Tag-rag ;  that  every  week  bixiqHit 
Mm  nearer  to  the  full  and  uncontroDed 
enjoyment  of  an  estate  in  Yorkshire, 
worth  j&lO^OOO  a  year  at  the  very 
lowest ;  (hat  it  was  becoming  an  object 
of  great  anxiety  to  them  (Mean. 
Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap)  to  keep 
him  out  of  the  hands  of  moiiey4end- 
ers,  who,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  bad 
already  scented  out  their  victim,  and 
so  forth.— Tag-rag  turned  very  white, 
and  felt  sick  at  heart  in  the  midst  of 
all  his  wonder.  Ob,  and  his  daughter 
had  lost  the  golden  }me !  andthioi^ 
ibts  misconduct !  He  could  haTesnok 
into  the  cellar  1 — ^Tbat  he  (€(anmioo) 
could  not  account  for  the  sbsgolar  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Titmouse  on  the  mefea- 
choly  occasion  in  question,  except  br 
referring  it  to  the  excellent  wines  which 
he  had  too  freely  oartaken  of  at  Satin 
Lodge,  added  (said  Gammon,  with  an 
inimitable  expresskn  of  features  that 
perfectly  fascinated  Tag-rag^  to  a 
*«certain'tenderer  influence"  which  had 
fairly  laid  prostrate  the  faculties  of 
the  young  and  enthusiastic  Titmouse; 
that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  his 
real  motive  in  .the  conduct  alluded  to^ 
namely,  a  desire  to  test  the  sincerity 
and  disintereBtednesB  of  a  ••certain 
person's"  attachment  before  be  let 
all  his  fond  and  psssiaDate  fsdings  so 
out  towards  her— [At  this  point  the 
perspiratien  bunt  from  evny  pore  in 
the  body  of  Tag-rag] — and  no  one 
could  deplore  the  unexpected  issue  of 
his  little  experiment  so  much  as  Tit- 
mouse. 

Tag.rag  really,  for  a  moment, 
8carc3y  knew  where  he  was^  who  was 
with  him,  nor  whether  be  stood  on  his 
head  or  his  heels,  so  ddighthil  and 
entirely  unexpected  was  the  issue  of 
Mr.  Gammon's  visit.  As  soon  as  his 
faculties  had  somewhat  lecoveied 
themselves  from  their  temporary  ob- 
fuscation,  ahnost  breathless,  he  assured 
Gammon  that  no  event  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  life  had  occasioped  him 
such  poignant  regret  as  his  treatment 
of  Titmouse  on  Uie  occasion  in  ques* 
tion;  that  he  bad  muioabtedhr  fbU 
loweid  unwittingly  the  examfAe  of 
Titmouse,  and  drank  for  more  thin, 
his  usual  qoanti^  of  'wme ;   besidei 
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which  he  bad  nndoubtedljr  noticed,  as 
had  Mrs.  T.,  the  state  of  things  be. 
tween  Mr.  Titmouse  and  his  daughter, 
— talking  of  whooKby  the  way,  he 
could  aseore  Mr.  Gammon  that  they 
had  both  been  ill  ever  shice  that  unfinr- 
tonate  evening,  and  had  never  ceased. 
to  ooodemn  his  monstrous  conduct. 
As  for  his  daughter,  she  was  growing 
thinner  and  thinner  every  day,  and  ho 
thought  he  must  send  her  to  the  oomi- 
try  for  a  short  time. 

To  all  this  Mr.  Gammon  listened 
with  a  calm,  delightful,  symnatbusmg 
look,  that  quite  transported  Tag-rag, 
and  satisfied  him  that  Mr.  Gammon 
implicitJy  believed  every  word  that 
was  beinff  said  to  Um.  But  when  he 
proceeded  to  assure  Tag-rag  that  this 
visit  of  his  had  been  undertaken  at  the 
earnest  instance  of  Mr*  Titmouse  him. 
self,  Twho,  by^the  way,  had  removed 
to  lodgings  wbieh  would  do  for  the 
present,  so  as  they  were  or^y  near  to 
their  office,  for  the  purpose  of  frequent 
communication  on  matters  of  business 
hetween  him  and  their  firm,)  who  had 
ofged  him,  Mr.  Gammon,  totender 
the  dive^branch,  in  the  devout  hope 
that  it  might  be  accepted,  Tag-r^s 
excitement  knew  scarce  any  boun£ : 
and  he  could  almost  have  started  into 
the  shop^  and  given  orders  to  his  shop- 
men to  sell  every  article,  ibr  the  rest 
of  the  day,  one  uid  a  half  per  cent 
under  what  they  had  been  sellhig  be- 
ftre !  Mr.  Gammon  wrote  down  Tit- 
moose's  directioD,  and  assiffed  Mr. 
Tag-rag  that  a  call  from  him  woukt  bo 
gratefufiy  received  by  Mr.  Titmouse. 
^  There's  .no  accounting  for  these 
things,  Mr.  Tag-rag,  is  there  1?' said 
Mr.  Gammon,  with  an  arch  smile, 
as  be  prepared  to  depart— Tag-rag 
squeezing  his  hands  with  painful  enerey 
as  Gammon  bade  him  adieu,  saying  he 
■houM  Bot  be  himself  idr  the  rest  of 
the  day,  and  bowing  the  afbmaid  Mr. 
Gammon  down  the  shop  with  as  pro- 
fbmid  an  obsequiousness  as  if  he  had 
been  the  Duke  of  Weliinffton  or  the 
Lotd  High  Chanedlor.  am  sood  as 
Ganinon  had  got  friirly  into  the 
street,  and  to  a  safe  distance,  he  burst 
into  little  gentle  paroxysms  of  lau^bteri^ 
every  now  and  then,  that  lasted  bun  till 
he  had  regained  his  office  in  Saffron 
Hill. 

The  motive  so  boldly  and  skiMuUy 
stmested  bv  Gammon  to  Tag-rag* 
as  the  impelling  Titmouse  to  seek  a 
reconciliation  mth  him*  was  greedily 


entertained  by  Tag-raff.    T^  certainly 
to  Delieve  what  he 


easy  for  a 
wishes  to  be  true.  Was  it  very  impro- 
bable that  Tag-rag,  loving  only  one 
object  on  earth,  (next  to  money  which 
indeed  he  really  did  kive  with  the  best 
and  hohest  enetgies  of  his  nature,) 
namely,  his  daughter ;  and  believing 
her  to  be  possessed  of  qualities  cakn- 
lated  to  excite  every  one's  love— should 
believe  that  she  had  inspired  Titmouse 
with  the  passion  of  which  he  had  just 
been  hearing— a  passion  that  was  con- 
suming him,  that  eodd  not  be  quenched 
by  even  the  gross  and  outrageous  1-— 
bntfiuigh!  uua  Tag-rag  shuddered  to 
think  o£  He  clapped  his  hat  on  his 
head,  and  started  off  to  Titmouse's 
k>dgmg8,  and  fortunately  caught  that 
geimman  just  as  he  was  going  out  to 
oinner.  If  Tag-rag  had  been  a  keen 
observer,  he  ooidd  hardly  have  faiM 
to  discover  aversion  towatds  himself 
written  in  every  feature  and  ffestuie 
of  Titmouse;  and  aho  how  difficult 
it  was  to  be  concealed.  But  his  eager- 
ness overbore  every  thing;  and  took 
Titmouse  quile  by  Btorm»  Beftiro 
Tag-rag  had  done  with  hhn  he  had 
oblSetfated  evenr  trace  of  iceontment 
in  his  little  friend's  bosom.  Thorough^ 
ly  as  Gammon  thought  he  had  pre- 
pared him  for  the  encounter,  armed 
him.  at  all  poants^'twas  of  no  avaO« 
Tag-rag  poured  sndi  a  moDstroni 
quantity  or  flummery  down  thd  gaping 
month  and  insatiate  throat  of  the  tattiS 
anima],  as  at  length  prodnce^  its  da» 
sired  effi^et  Few  can  resist  flaUei^* 
however  eoavsely  administered;  but 
for  Titmouse,  he  felt  the  soft  fluid 
dehcfously  insinuating  itsdf  into  evmr 
crevice  of  his  little  nature,  for  which 
it  seemed,  mdeed,  to  have  a  peeidiur 
affinity  :  'twas  a  balm^  'twas  an  opuite 
soothing  his  wounded  pride,  lubricating 
all  his  inner  man;  nay,  flooding  it,  so  as 
at  length  to  exttng[uidi  entirely  ths 
very  small  glhnmenng  spark  «  ffis« 
cemment  wtecb  nature  had  lit  m  him. 
*«  To  be  foreiMtmsiZ,  is  to  be  fowwin* 
sd^"  says  the  proverb ;  but  it  was  not 
verified-in  the  present  mstahee.  Tit* 
mouse  would  have  dined  at  Satin  Lodge 
on  the  very  next  Sunday,  in  aecora- 
aneevnth  the  pressinff  mvita^ons  of 
Tag-raff,  but  that  he  happened  to  re* 
ocmect  having  engaged  himself  to  duie 
that  eveni^  with  S&.  Quirk,  at  Ins  re- 
sidence in  Camberwell, — Alibi  Hoor. 
As  1  have  already  intimated  in  a  pre- 
vious part  of  this  history,  that  i 
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reipectable  old  gentleman,  BIr.  Qniit, 
with  the  shrewdnev  natural  to  him, 
and  which  had  been  quickened  bj  his 
great  experience,  had  soon  seen  through 
the  illcontn?ed  and  worM-^xxicealed 
daiigns  upon  Titmonw  of  Mr.  Tag- 
fag  ;  and  justhr  co:  ndered  that  the 
anreat  method  of  rendering  them  abor- 
tive would  be  to  fiimiharize  TitmouBe 
with  a  superior  style  of  things,  such 
as  were  to  be  fovnd  at  Alibi  House— 
and  a  more  lovely  and  attractive  object 
for  his  best  afibctions  in  Miss  QuiriL— 
DofaQ^int,  the  lustre  of  whose  channs 
and  accomplishments  should  instantly 
efikce  the  image  of  that  poor,  feeble, 
vulffar  creature,  Miss  Tag-rag ;  for 
such  old  Quirk  knew  her  to  be,  tlKW^ 
he  had,  in  £&ct,  never  for  a  moment  set 
eyes  upon  her.  Mr.  Tag-raff  fooked 
rather  bhmk  at  hearing  of  the  grand 
party  there  was  to  be  at  Alibi  House, 
and  that  Titmouse  was  to  be  mtro- 
dnced  to  the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Quirk, 
and  could  not,  for  the  hfo  of  him,  ab- 
stain  from  droppmg  something,  vague 
and  indistinct  to  be  sure,  about  «*entrap- 
pmg  unsuspectiuji^  innocence^"  and 
<•  interested  attentions,"  and  other  simi. 
lar  expressions — all  of  whieh,  howevet, 
were  lost  upon  Titmouse.  Tapping 
with  an  auctioneer's  hammer  on  a 
bkx±  of  granite,  would  make  about 
as  much  impression  upon  it  as  hint, 
iauando,  or  suggestion,  upon  a  block, 
head.  So  it  was  with  Titmouse. 
He  promised  to  dine  at  Satin  Lodge 
on  the  Sunday  after,  with  which  poor 
Mr.  Tag.ra^  was  obliged  to  depart 
content ;  havmg  been  unable  to  get 
Titmouse  up  to  Clapham  on  either  of 
the  intervening  evemnn  on  which, 
he  tokl  Mr.  1^-rag,  he  was  particu- 
lariy  engaged  with  an  mtimste  friend 
—in  hctf  one  of  hii  solicitors;  and 
Tag^raff  left  him,  after  shaking  him 
by  the  hand  with  the  utmost  cordiality 
and  enerffy.  He  instantly  conceived 
a  lively  hatred  of  old  Mr.  Quirk  and 
his  daughter,  who  seemed  taking 
so  un&ir  an  advantage.  Hdwever, 
what  could  be  done?  Many  times 
during  his  interview  did  he  anxious- 
ly turn  aboot  in  his  mind  the  ex- 
Mdiency  of  proffering  to  lend  or  give 
Titmouse  a  five-pound  note,  of  which 
he  had  one  or  two  in  his  pocket- 
book  ; »  but  no— 'twas  too  much  for 
human  nature— he  could  not  bring 
humelf  to  it ;  and  quitted  Titmouse 
as  rich  a  man  as  he  had  entered  his 


The  grademan  to  whom  Titmoose 
alluded  was  in  hcl  Mr.  Snap,  who 
had  eariy  evinced  a  great  partiahtj 
for  him,  and  lost  no  opporUmity  o( 
contribnting  to  his  enjoyment.  He 
was  a  sharp-sighted  penon,  and  quick- 
ly detected  many  qualities  in  Titmouse 
kindred  to  his  own.  He  sinceceiy 
commiserated  Titmouse's  ataatkm, 
than  which  what  could  be  more  lopely 
and  desolate  1  Was  he  to  ntniefat 
after  night,  in  the  lengthenii^  iugnt« 
of  autumn  and  winter,  with  not  a  soul 
to  speak  to,  not  a  book  to  read,  (that 
was  at  least  interesting  or  worth 
reading :)  nothing,  in  shc^  to  occupy 
his  attention  ?  **  No,"  said  Snap  to  him- 
self; **  I  will  do  as  1  would  be  done  by ; 
I  wUl  come  and  draw  him  cot  of  his 
dull  bole ;  I  will  show  him  life — I  will 

S've  him  an  eariy  insight  into  the 
tbits  and  practices  of  the  great  worid, 
in  which  he  is  so  soon  to  cut  a  lead^ 
ing  figure !  I  will  early  fomiharin 
him  with  the  ffayest  and  most  exciting 
modes  of  Loa£>n  life  !*'  The  very  first 
taste  of  this  cup  of  pleasure,  was  ex- 
quisitely relished  by  Titmouse  ;  and 
he  felt  a  proportionate  gratitude  to 
him  whose  kind  hand  had  first  raised 
it  to  his  lips.  Scenes  of  which  he 
had  heretofore  only  h^ud  and  read — 
after  which  he  ban  oftm  sig^ied  and 
yearned,  were  now  opening  daily  be. 
fore  hiin,  limited  as  were  his  means; 
and  he  felt  perfectly  happy.  When 
Snap  had  finished  the  day's  l^xiurs  of 
the  office,  from  which  he  was  genenlb 
released  ab^ut  eight  or  nine  o'cfock 
in  the  evening,  he  wouM  repair  to  his 
lodgings,  and  decorate  himself  for  the 
eveninff's  display  ;  after  which,  either 
he  woiSud  go  to  Titmouse,  or  Titmoow 
come  to  him«  as  might  have  been  pre- 
viously agreed  upon  between  then ; 
and  then, — 

*  The  town  was  all  before  theai,  where 
to«- 


Sometimes  they  would,  arm  in  arm, 
each  with  his  cigar  hi  his  mouth,  saun- 
ter for  hours  together  along  the  lead- 
ing streets  and  thorooghfiires,  making 
acute  observations  and  deep  reflee* 
tions  upon  the  ever-moving  and  moUey 
scenes  around  them.  Most  frequently, 
however,  they  would  repair,  at  batf- 
price,  to  the  theatres,  for  Snap  }vd 
the  means  of  securing  almost  a  constant 
supply  of  "orders"  from  the  mider- 
lingB  of  the  theatres,  and  also  in  rs- 
spocttothe  iSfinid^Fbn/b,  with  winch 
Quirk  and  Gammon  were  eon- 
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nected,  and  other  newspapers.  Ah, 
'twas  a  glorious  sight  to  see  these  two 
gentlemen  saunter  into  a  racant  box, 
conscious  that  the  eyes  of  two-thirds 
oi  the  house  were  fixed  upon  them  in 
admuratioD,  and  conducting  themseJves 
accordingly — as  swells  of  the  first 
water!  One  such  night  counter, 
balanced,  in  Titmouse's  estimation,  a 
whole  year  of  his  previous  obscurity 
and  wretchedness !  The  theatre  over, 
they  would  repair  to  some  cloudy 
tavern,  full  of  noise  and  smoke,  and 
the  elare  of  gas-lieht — ^redoIent  of 
the  migrant  fiimes  of  tobacco,  spirits, 
and  porter,  intermingled  with  the 
tempting  oaours  of  smoking  kidneys, 
mutton-chops,  beef-steaks,  oystenv 
Btewed  cheese,  toasted  cheese,  Wel^ 
rabbits ;  where  those  who  are  chain- 
ed to  the  desk  and  the  counter  during 
the  day,  revel  in  the  license  of  the 
hour,  and  eat,  and  drink,  and  smoke 
to  the  highest  point  either  of  ^excite- 
Djent  or  stupemction,  and  enter  into 
all  the  slang  of  the  day — of  the  turf, 
the  ring,  the  cockpit,  the  theatres, 
and  shake  their  sides  at  comic  songs. 
To  enter  one  of  these  places  when  the 
theatre  was  over,  was  a  luxury  indeed 
to  Titmouse ;  fig|[ed  out  in  his  very 
uttermost  best,  with  satin  stock  and 
doable-breastpins ;  his  glossy  hatcock. 
ed  on  one  side  of  his  head,  bis  tight 
blue  surtout,  with  the  snowy  handker- 
chief elegantly  drooping  out  of  the 
breast  pK>cket;  straw-coloured  kid 
gloves,  tight  trousers,  and  shining 
boots ;  his  ebony  silver-headed  cane 
held  carelessly  under  his  arm :  to  walk 
into  the  nriddfe  of  the  room  with  a  sort 
oi  haughty  ease  and  indifference,  or 
Donch^ance;  and  after  deliberately 
scanning,  through  his  eyeglass,  every 
box,  with  its  occupants,  at  length  drop 
into  a  vacant  nook,  and  with  a  languid 
air  snmmon  the  bustling  waiter  to 
receive  his  commands.  The  circum- 
stance of  his  almost  always  accom-. 
panying  Snap  on  these  occasions,  who 
was  held  in  great  awe  by  the  waiters, 
to  whom  his  professional  celebrity  was 
well  known,  (for  there  was  scarce  an 
interesting,,  a  dreadful,  or  a  nasty 
scene  at  any  of  the  police-offices,  in 
which  Snap's  name  did  not  fipire  in 
the  newspapers  as  **  on  behalf  of  the 
prisoner,")  got  Titmouse  almost  an 
equal  share  (x  consideration,  and  aided 
the  effect  produced  by  his  own  com- 
manding appearance.  As  for  Snap, 
whenever  he  was  askod  who  his  com* 


panion  was,  he  would  whisper  in  a 
very  significant  tone,  and  manner,-* 
«^  Devilish  high  chap  !"  From  these 
places  they  would  repair,  nut  unfre. 
quently,  to  certain  other  scenes  of 
nightly  London  life,  which,  I  thank 
God  !  the  virtuous  reader  can  form  no 
notion  of,  though  they  are,  strange  to 
say,  winked  at,  if  not  patronis^  by 
the  police  and  magistracy,  till  the  me- 
tropoUs  is  choked  with  them.  Thus 
would  Snap  and  Titmouse  pleas  mtly 
pass  away  their  time  till  one,  two,  three, 
and  often  four  o'clock  in  the  morning; 
at  which  hours  they  would,  with  many 
yawns,  skulk  homeward  through  the 
deserted  and  silent  streets,  their  clothes 
redolent  of  tobacco  smoke,  their  sto. 
machs  overcharged,  their  heads  often 
muddled,  swimming,  and  throbbing 
with  their  multifarious  potations — 
having  thus  spent  a  **  jolly  nighty'*  and 
•«  seen  life.^'  ^was  thus  that  Snap 
greatly  endeared  himself  to  Titmouse, 
and  secretly  (for  he  enjoined  upon  Tit- 
mouse, as  the  condition  of  their  con- 
tinuance, strict  secrecy  on  the  subject 
of  these  nocturnal  adventures)  stole  a 
march  upon  his  older  competitors  for 
the  good  opinion  of  Titmouse — 
Messrs.  Quirk,  Tag.  rag,  and  even  thd 
astute  and  experienced  Gammon  him- 
self. Such  doings  as  these  reauired, 
however,  as  may  easily  be  believed, 


some  slight  augmentations  of  the  al- 
lowance made  to  Titmouse  by  Messrs. 
Quirk  and  Gammon ;  and  'twas  for- 
tunate that  Snap  was  m  a  condition, 
having  a  few  hundreds  at  his  com- 
mand, to  supply  the  necessities  of  Tit- 
mouse, receiving  with  a  careless  air, 
on  the  occasion  of  such  advances, 
small  slips  of  paper,  by  way  of  ac. 
knowledgments;  some  on  stamped 
paper,  others  on  unstamped  paper — 
promissorv-notes  and  J.  O.  U's.  In- 
asmuch, however,  as  Snap  was  not 
always  possessed  of  a  stamp  on  the 
occasion  of  a  sudden  advance,  and 
having  asked  the  opinion  of  his  pleader 
(a  sharp  fellow^  who  had  been  articled 
at  the  same  time  as  himself  to  Messn*. 
Quirk  and  Gammon)  as  to  whether 
an  instrument  in  this  form — 

"  I.  O.  U.  so  much— lOiU  inieresU^ 
would  be  available  without  a  stamp, 
and  being  mformed  that  it  was  a  very 
doubtful  point,  Snap  ingeniously  met 
the  difficulty  by  quietly  adding  to  the 
principal  what  might  become  due  in 
respect  of  interest :  e,  g.  if  £5  were 
lent,  the  acknowledgment  would  stand 
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for  £15— these  little  elips  of  paper  be. 
ing  generally  signed  by  Titmouse  in 
moments  of  extreme  exbilarationi  when 
be  never  thought  of  scrutinizing  any 
thing  that  his  friend  Snap  wouM  lay 
before  him.  For  the  honour  of  Snapi 
1  must  say  that  I  hardly  think  be  de- 
liberately purposed  to  perpetrate  the 
fraud  which  such  a  transacticm  appears 
to  amount  to ;  all  be  wanted  was — so 
he  satisfied  himself  at  least — to  have 
it  in  his  power  to  recover  the  full 
amount  of  principal  reaOy  advanced, 
with  interest,  on  one  or  other  of 
these  various  securities,  and  hold  the 
surplus  as  trustee  for  Titmouse.  I(  for 
instance,  any  unfortunate  difierence 
should  hereafter  arise  between  himself 
and  Titmouse,  and  he  should  refuse  to 
recognise  his  pecuniary  obligations  to 
Snap,  the  latter  gentleman  would  be 
provided  with  short  and  easy  proofii 
of  his  demands  against  him.  'Twas 
thus,  I  say,  that  Snap  rendered  him- 
0elf  iiidispensable  to  Titmouse,  whom 
he  bound  to  him  by  every  tie  of  grati- 
tude ;  so  that,  in  short,  they  became 
sworn  friends. 

I  will  always  say  for  Gammon,  that 
be  strenuously  endeavoured,  from 
whatever  motive,  to  uive  upon  Tit- 
mouse the  i^ecessity  of  his  acquiring, 
at  all  events,  a  smattering  of  the  ele- 
ments  of  useful  education.  Beyond  an 
acquaintance  with  the  petty  operations 
of  arithmetic  requisite  for  counter- 
transactions,  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
poor  Titmouse  had  no  serviceable 
Knowledge  of  any  kind :  Mr.  Gammon 
repeatedly  pressed  him  to  put  himself 
under  competent  teachers  of  the  ordi. 
nary  branches  of  education ;  but  Tit- 
mouse as  often  evaded  him,  and  at 
length  flatly  refused  to  do  any  thing  of 
the  kind.  He  promised,  however,  to 
read  such  books  as  Mr.  Gammon 
might  recommend,  who  thereupon  sent 
him  several :  but  a  book  before  Tit- 
mouse was  much  the  same  as  a  plate 
of  saw-dust  before  a  hungry  man.  Mr. 
Grammon,  himself  a  man  of  consider- 
able acquirements,  soon  saw  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  and  gave  up  his 
attempts  in  despair  and  disgust  Not 
that  he  ever  suffered  Titmouse  to  per- 
ceive the  faintest  indication  of  such 
feelings  towards  him;  on  the  con< 
trary,  Gammon  ever  manifested  the 
same  bland  and  benignant  demeanour, 
consulting  bis  wishes  in  every  thinfir, 
and  striving  to  instil  into  him  feel- 
ings  of  love,  tempered   by  respect, 


as  towards  the  most  powerful — ^tbe 
onlv  real,  disinterested  friend  be 
had :  and,  to  a  very  great  ezteot,  he 
succeeded. 

Titmouse  spent  several    hours   m 
preparing  for  an    effective    first  ap- 
pearance at  the  dinner-table  at  Abbs 
House.    Since  dining  at  Satin  Lodce, 
be   had   considerably    increased    urn 
wardrobe  both  in  quantity  and  st^le. 
He  now  sported  a  pair  of  tight  black 
trousers,   with   pumps  and  gossamer 
silk  stockings.     He  wore  a  cnmsoB 
velvet  waistcoat,  with  a  bright  blue 
satin    mider-waistcoat,    a    shirt-frill 
standing   out   somewhat    fiercely    at 
right  angles  with  his   breast,  and  » 
brown  dress-coat  cut  in  the  extreme 
of  the  &shion,  the  long  tails  cooiing 
to  a  point  just  aboul  Um  backs  of  bis 
knees.    His  hair  (its  purple  hue  st3l 
pretty  distinctly  perceptible)  was  dis- 
posed with  great  elegance.    He  bad 
discarded  mustacbios,  but  haCd  a  veiy 
promising  imperiid.    The  hair  under- 
neath his  chin  came  out  curling  oo 
each  side  of  it,  above  his  stock,  like 
two  little  tufts  or  hons.     Over  lias 
waistcoat  be    wore  his    mosaic-gold 
watch-guard,  and  a  broad  black  water* 
ed  riband,  to  which  was  attached  his 
eyeglass — in  £ict,  if  he  bad  dressed 
himself  in  order  to  sit  to  a  miniature 
painter  for  his  likeness,  he  could  not 
have  taken  greater  pains,  or  secured 
a  more  successful  result.    The  onbr 
points  about  his  appearance  vrith  wbien 
be  was  at  all  dissatisfied,  were  his  bair 
— which  was  not  yet  the  thing  wbieli 
be  hoped  in  due  time  to  see  it — his 
thick  red  stumpy  hands,  and  his  roond 
shoulders.    The  last  matter  gare  him 
considerable  concern,  for  be  felt  that 
it  seriously  interfered  with  a  graoeliil 
carriage ;  and  that  the  defect  in  his 
figure  had  been,  after  an,noCintbe 
l^Lst  remedied  by  the  prodigious  pad- 
ding of  his  coat      His  protubmnt 
eyes,  of  very  light  hue,  bad  an  expres 
sion  that  entirely  harmooized  with  that 
of  his  open  mouth;  and  both  together 
—quite  independently  of  his   dresB, 
carriage,  and  demeanocr — (there   is 
nothing  like  being  candid}— gave  you 
the  image  of  a — complete  fool    Hav- 
ing  at  length   carefnny  adjusted  Us 
hat  on  his  head,  and  drawn  on  bis 
white  kid  gloves,  he  envek>ped  himself 
in  a  stylish  cloak,  with  long  blade  silk 
tassels,  which  had  been  lent  to  him  bv 
Snap;  and  about  four  o'dock,  forth 
sAfiied  Mr.  Titmeoe^  eareftdly  piokiog 
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his  way,  in  quest  of  the  first  coach  that 
could  convey' him  to  Alibi  Hottse,  or 
as  near  to  it  as  might  be.  He  soon 
found  one,  and,  conscious  that  his 
appearance  was  far  too  splendid  for 
an  outside  place,  got  inside.  All  tne 
way  along,  his  heart  was  in  a  little 
flutter  of  vanity,  excitement,  and 
expectation.  He  was  going  to  be 
introduced  to  Miss  €tuirk— and  pro. 
bably,  also,  to  several  people  of  great 
consequence — as  the  heir-apparent  to 
jC10,000  a-year !  Two  very  respect- 
able female  passengers,  his  companions 
all  the  way,  be  never  once  deigned  to 
interchange  a  syllable  with.  Four  or 
five  times  did  he  put  his  head  out  of 
the  window,  callmg  out  in  a  loud  per- 
emptory tone — **  Mind,  coachman — 
Alibi  House  —  Mr.  Gtuirk's  —  Alibi 
House — Do  you  hear  1*'  After  which 
he  would  sink  back  into  the  seat  with 
a  magnificent  air,  as  if  he  had  not  been 
used  to  give  himself  so  much  trouble. 
The  coach  at  length  stopped.  **  Hal- 
Jibi  Ouse,  sir,*'  said  the  coachman, 
in  a  most  respectful  tone — *'  this  is 
Mr.  Quirk's,  sir."  Titmouse  stepped 
out,  dropped  eighteenpence  into  the 
man's  hand,  and  opening  the  gate, 
found  himself  in  a  straight  and  narrow 
gravel  walk,  of  about  twenty  yards  in 
length,  with  little  obstinate-looking 
stunted  shrubs  on  each  side.  'Twas 
generally  known,  among  Mr.  Quirk's 
niends,  by  the  name  of  the  '*  R^pe- 
wajk.**  Titmouse  might  have  entered 
before  as  fine-looking  a  house,  but  only 
to  deliver  a  bundle  of  drapery  or  ho. 
siery:  never  before  had  he  entered 
such  a  one  as  a  guest.  It  was,  in  fact, 
a  iair-sized  house,  at  least  treble  that 
of  Satin  Lodge,  and  had  a  far  more 
stylish  appearance.  When  Titmouse 
puHed  the  beU,  the  door  was  quickly 
plucked  open  by  a  big  footman,  with 
showy  shoulder.knot  and  a  pair  of 
splendid  red  plush  bteeches,  who  soon 
disposed  of  Titmouse's  cloak  and  hat, 
ana  led  the  way  to  the  drawmg-room, 
before  our  friend,  with  a  sudden  palpi- 
tation  of  the  heart,  had  had  a  moment's 
time  even  to  run  his  hands  through  his 
hair. 

*«Tour  name,  sirl"  inquired  the 
man,  suddenly  pausing^-with  his  hand 
i^KMi  the  handle  of  the  door. 

•*  Mr.  Titmouse." 

'*  I  —  heg  your  pardon,  sir;  what 
name?" 

Titmouse,  clearing  bis  throat,  re. 
peated  his  name,— open  went  the  aooTf 
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aqd— *«Mr.  Ticklemouse,"  said  the 
servant,  very  loudly  and  distinctly — 
ushering  in  Titmouse  ;  on  whom  the 
door  was  the  next  instant  closed.  He 
felt  amazingly  flustered — and  he  would 
have  been  still  more  so,  if  he  could 
have  been  made  aware  of  the  titter 
which  pervaded  the  fourteen  or  twenty 
people,  assembled  in  the  room,  occa* 
sioned  by  the  droll  misnomer  of  the  ser- 
vant, and  the  exquisitely  ridiculous  ap- 
pearance of  poor  Titmouse.  Mr.  Quirk, 
dressed  in  black,  with  knee  breeches 
and  silk  stockings,  immediately  bustled 
up  to  him,  shook  him  cordially  by  the 
hand,  and  led  him  up  to  the  assembled 
guests.  **  My  dau£^ter — Miss  Quirk ; 
Mrs.  Alderman  Addlehead ;  Mrs.  De- 
puty Diddie-daddle ;  Mrs.  Alias,  my 
sister;  —  Mr.  Alderman  Addlehead; 
Mr.  Deputy  Diddle-daddle ;  Mr.  Blus- 
ter ;  Mr.  Slang ;  Mr.  Hug ;  Mr.  Flaw ; 
Mr.  Viper;  Mr.  Ghastly;  Mr.  Gam- 
mon you  know."  Miss  Quirk  was 
about  four  or  fivo-and-twenty — a  fat 
young  lady,  with  flaxen  hair  curled  for- 
mally all  over  her  head  and  down  to  her 
shoulders,  so  that  she  very  much  re- 
sembled one  of  those  great  wax  dolls 
seen  in  bazaars  and  shop  windows,  es- 
pecially if  looked  at  through  a  strong 
magnifying  glass.  Her  complexion  was 
beautifully  mir;  hejr  eyes  small;  her 
face  quite  round  and  fat  From  the  die- 
away  manner  in  which  she  moved  her 
heady  and  the  languid  tone  of  her  voice, 
it  was  obvious  that  she  was  a  very  sen. 
timental  young  lady.  She  was  dressed 
in  white,  and  wore  a  massive  gold  chain 
—her  fat  arms  being  half-covered  with 
long  kid  gloves.  She  was  sitting  on 
the  sofa,  m)m  which  she  did  not  rise 
when  Titmouse  was  introduced  to  her 
— and  the  moment  after  hid  her  hce 
behind  the  album  which  had  been  lying 
on  her  knee,  and  which  she  had  been 
showing  to  the  ladies  on  each^side  of 
her ;  for,  in  fact,  neither  she  nor  any 
one  else  could,  without  the  greatest 
difficulty,  refrain  from  lauprhing  at  the 
monkey fied  appearance  of  Titmouse. 
The  Alderman  was  a  stout,  stupid, 
little  man— a  fussy  old  prig — with 
small  augry-looking  black  eyes,  and  a 
short  red  nose ;  as  for  his  Jiead,  it 
seemed  as  though  he  had  just  smeared 
some  sticky  fluid  over  it,  and  then 
dipped  it  into  a  flour-tub,  so  thickly 
laden  was  it  with  powder.  Mr.  Deputy 
Diddle-daddle  was  tall  and  thin,  and 
serious  and  slow  of  speech,  with  the 
sderon  composure  of  an  tmdertaker. 
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Mr.  Blttfter  was  a  greats  Old  Bailey 
barrister,  about  fifty  yeara  old,  the 
leader  constantly  employed  by  Messrs. 
Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap ;  and  was 
making  at  least  a  thousand  a-vear. 
He  had  an  amazingly  truculent-Iook- 
ing  countenance,  coarse  to  a  degree, 
and  his  voice  matched  it ;  but  on 
occasions  like  the  present—t.  e.  in 
elegant  society — he  would  fain  drop 
the  successful  terrors  of  his  man- 
ner,  and  appear  the  mild,  dignified 
gentleman.  He  therefore  spoke  in  a 
ver^  soft,  crinffing  way,  with  an 
anxious  smile ;  but  his  bold  insolent 
eye  and  coarse  mouth — what  could 
disguise  or  mitigate  their  expression  1 
Here  he  was,  playing  the  great  man  ; 
making  himself,  however,  most  parti- 
cularly  agreeable  to  Messrs.  Quirk  and 
Gammon.  Slang  was  of  the  same 
school ;  fat,  vulgar^  confident,  and 
empty  ;  telling  obscene  jokes  and 
stories,  in  a  deep  bass  voice.  He 
sang  a  good  song,  too— particularly  of 
that  class  which  required  the  absence 
of  ladies — and  of  genJlemen.  Hug 
(Mr.  Toady  Hug)  was  also  a  barrister, 
a  glib  little  Jewish-looking  fellow, 
creeping  into  cousiderable  criminal 
practice.  He  was  a  sneaking  back- 
biter, and  had  a  blood-hound  scent 
after  an  attorney.  See  him,  for  in- 
stance, at  this  moment,  in  close  and 
eager  conversation  with  Mr.  Flaw, 
who,  rely  upon  it,  will  give  him  a  brief 
before  the  week  is  over.  Viper  was 
the  editor  of  the  Sunday  Ftaih ;  a  cold, 
venomous  little  fellow.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  every  thing  was  wrong- 
moral,  physical,  intellectual,  and  so- 
cial ;  that  there  was  really  no  such 
thin^,  or  at  least  ought  not  to  be,  as 
religion ;  and,  as  to  politit^l  rights, 
that  every  body  ouebt  to  be  uppermost 
At  once.  He  had  failed  in  business 
twice,  and  disreputably  ;  then  had  be- 
come a  Unitarian  parson ;  but,  hav. 
iQg  seduced  a  young  female  member 
of  his  congregation,  he  was  instantly 
expelled  from  his  pulpit  An  action 
being  brought  against  him  by  the 
mother  of  his  victim,  and  heavy  dam- 
ages obtained,  he  attempted  to  take 
the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent  Debtors' 

Act — but,  on  account  of  Miss -^ 

was  remanded  for  eighteen  months. 
That  period  ho  employed  in  writing 
a  shockingly  blasphemous  work,  for 
which  he  was  prosecuted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  a  heavy  fine  and  imprison- 
ment ;  on  being  released  from  which» 


saturated  with  gall  and  bfttemess 
against  all  mankind,  he  took  to  politi- 
cal writing  of  a  very  violent  character, 
and  was  at  length  picked  up,  batf. 
starved,  by  his  present  patron,  Mr. 
Quirk,  and  made  editor  of  Uie  Stndag 
Flash.  Is  not  all  this  history  wnCteo 
in  his  sallow,  sinister-eyed,  bitter-ez- 
prcssioned  countenance !  Wo  to  him 
who  gets  into  a  discussion  with  Viper ! 
There' were  one  or  two  otiiers  preset, 
particularly  a  Bir.  Ghastly,  a  tbird-rate 
tragic  actor,  with  a  tremendoos  mootl^ 
only  one  eye,  and  a  very  hungry  knk. 
He  never  spoke,  because  no  one  spolre 
to  him,  for  his  clothes  seemed  rather 
rusty-black.  The  only  man  of  geiw 
tleuianlike  appearance  in  the  room  was 
Mr.  Gammon ;  and  he  took  an  eariy 
opportunity  of  engaging  poor  TiU 
mouse  in  conversalioo,  and  settzng 
him  comparatively  at  his  ease — a  tUng 
which  was  attempted  by  old  Quzity 
but  in  such  a  fiagety-fussy  way  as 
served  only  to  fluster  Titmonse  the 
more.  Mr.  Quirk  irave  a  dinner  par^ 
of  this  sort  regtilarly  every  Sunday; 
and  they  formed  the  happiest  nxMaenti 
of  his  life— occasions  on  which  be 
banished  from  his  thoughts  the  respon- 
sible anxieties  of  his  profession,  and, 
surrounded  by  a  select  circle  of  choice 
spirits,  such  as  were  thus  coUecled 
together,  partook  joyously  of  the 

•*  Fsast  of  reason,  and  th«  flow  of  sold.* 

**  This  is  a  very  beautiful  picture, 
Titmouse,  isn't  it!**  said  Gtomnoo, 
leading  him  to  the  farther  comer  irf 
the  drawing-room,  where  bung  a  small 
picture  with  a  sort  of  curtain  of  Vtuk 
gauze  before  it,  which  Gammon  }iS6a^ 
up.  Titmouse  beheld  a  picture  of  f 
man  suspended  from  the  gallows^  bis 
hands  tied  with  cords  before  hiniy  his 
head  forced  aside,  and  coffered  down 
to  the  chin  with  a  white  nightcap. 
*Twas  done  wit*h  sickening  fidelity, 
and  Titmouse  gazed  at  it  with  a  afaiii- 
der.  *«  Charming  thing,  isn*t  it  V 
said  Gammon,  with  a  very  ezpreasive 
smile. 

<«  Y— e  c  0,"  replied  Titmanse. 
his  eyes  glued  to  the  horrid  obje^ 

•*Very  striking,  aVt  it!"  qooth 
Quirk,  bustling  up  to  them  ;  *^  'twaa 
painted  for  me  by  a  lirst-rate  artiit, 
whoee  brother  I  very  nearly  aavad 
from  the  gallows !" 

•«  like  such  things  ?"  inquired  Qnot, 
with  a  matter  of  fact  air»  mwiqg  down 
the  black  gauze. 
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•«  Yes,  stf,  uncommoD — ^uncom- 
moa." 

"  Well,  m  show  you  something  very 
interestiug !  Heard  of  Gilderoy,  that 
"was  hanged  last  year  for  forgery  ?  Gad, 
my  daughter's  gpt  a  brooch  with  a  ]ock 
or  bis  hair  in  it,  which  he  gave  me 
himuelf^-a  client  of  mine :  within  an 
ace  of  getting  him  off— flaw  in  the  in. 
dictment — found  it  out  myself— did,  by 
gad  !  Come  along,  and  rU  ^et  Dora 
to  show  it  to  jTou  !*'  and,  puttmg  Tit- 
mouse's arm  in  his,  he  led  him  up  to 
the  interesting  yuung  ladj. 

**  Dora,  just  show  my  friend  Titmouse 
that  brooch  of  yours,  with  Gilderoy's 
hair.'* 

•*Ob,  my  dear  papa,  'tis  such  a  me- 
lancholy thui); !"  said  she,  at  the  same 
time  detaching  it  from  her  dress,  and 
handing  it  to  her  papa,  who^  holding,  it 
IB  his  hands,  gave  Titmouse,  and  one 
or  two  others  who  stood  beside,  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  last  hours  of 
the  deceased  Gilderoy. 

'•  He  wasrerv  handsome,  papa,  wasn't 
hel"  inquired  Miss  Quirk,  with  a  sigh, 
ttid  a  very  pensive  air. 

'*  Wasn't  bad  looking ;  but  good  looks 
and  the  cpndemned  celldon't  loog  agree 
together." 

*»  Ah,  papa  !*•  exclaimed  Miss  Quirk, 
in  a  moumfnl  tone,  and,  leaning  back 
in  the  sofa,  raised  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes. 

«  You  are  too  sensitive,  my  love !" 
whispered  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Altts,  squeez- 
ing tlie  hand  of  her  niece,  who,  struff- 
l^mjg  against  her  feelings,  preeenUy 
revived.  " 

•«  We  were  looking  just  now,"  said 
Mr.  Hu^,  addressing  Mr.  Quirk,  •«  at 
%  very  interesting  addition  to  Miss 
Qoirk's  albiun— that  letter  of  Grizzle, 
gut.** 

*«Ah,  very  striking!  Value  it  be- 
yond every  thing !  Shall  never  forget 
Grizzlegut!  Verv  nearly  got  off! 
Twas  an  *  dec'  that  nearly  saved  his 
fife,  through  being  omitted  in  the  in- 
dictment 'Fore  gad,  we  thought  we'd 
got  'em !" 

They  were  alluding  to  an  autograph 
letter  which  had  been  addressed  to 
Mr.  Quirk  bv  Grizzlegut,  (who  had 
been  executed  for  high  treason  a  few 
weeks  before,)  the  night  before  he  suf- 
fered. He  was  a  blcKKJ-stained  scoun- 
drel of  the  deepest  dye,  and  ought  to 
have  been  banged  and  quartered  half- 
a-dozen  times. 

•*  Will  you  read  italottd,  Mr.  Hag  T 


inquired  Miss  Quirk ;  and  the  barris- 
ter, in  a  somewhat  pompous  tone,  read 
the  following  memorable  document :— 

**  Condemned  Ceti^  Newgate^ 
Friday  nighU  half-poet  11  o* clocks 
l^th  Not.  18—. 
"  Sir, 

*'  At  this  awful  moment,  when  this 
world  is  closing  rapidly  upon  me  and 
my  fetlow-suflerers,  and  the  sounds  of 
the  wretches  putting  up  the  Grim 
GaUows  are  audible  to  my  listening 
ears,  and  on  the  morrow  the  most  hor- 
rible death  that  malicious  tyrants  can 
inflict  awaits  mc,  my  soul  being  calm 
and  full  of  fortitude,  and  beating  re- 
sponsive to  the  call  of  Glorious  Li- 
BERTT,  I  feel  prouder  than  the  King 
upon  his  throne.  I  feel  that  i  have 
done  much  to  secure  the  liberties  of 
my  *  injured  country.' 

•  For  Liberty,  glorious  liberty 
Who'd  fear  to  die  r 

Man?  thanks  to  you,  sir,  for  your  truly 
indefatigable  efforts  on  my  behalf,  and 
the  constant  exercise  of  a  skill  that 
nearly  secured  ns  a  GkHioos  Acquittal 
What  a  Flame  we  would  have  raised 
in  England !  That  should  have  blasted 
the  enemies  of  True  Freedom.  I  go 
to  Hereafter,  (it  indeed,  there  be  a 
hereafter,)  as  we  shall  soon  know,  not 
with  my  soul  crammed  with  Priestcraft, 
a  Bold  BritOD,  having  laid  down  my  life 
for  my  country,  knowing  that  Future 
Ages  will  do  me  Justice. 

•«  Adieu,  Tyrants,  adien !    Do  your 
worst ! !    My  soul  defies  you* 
♦*Iam, 
"Sff, 
••  Tour  humble,  obliged,  and 
••  undismayed  servant, 

••Arthur  Grizzlegut. 

**  To  Caleb  Quirk,  E$q, 

-  Tyrants  grim, 

Will  on  the  morrow  cot  ms  Ihnb  fiom 

limb, 
While  Liberty  looks  on  with  terrible  eye. 
And  says,  /  toiU  memge  Aim  fryuifid-^y.** 

•♦Arthur  Grizzlegut.** 

The  reading  of  the  above  produced 
a  great  sensation.  <«  That  man*s  name 
will  be  enrolled  among  the  Sidneys 
and  the  Hampdens  of  his  country !" 
said  Viper,  with  a  grim  and  excited 
air.     *«That  letter   deserves  to   be 
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carved  on  a  golden  tablet !  The  last 
lour  lines  are  sublime !  He  was  a 
martyr  to  principles  that  are  silently 
and  rapidly  making  Uieir  way  in  this 
country.*' — How  much  farther  he 
would  have  gont  on  in  this  strain, 
seeing  no  one  present  had  resolution 
enough  to  differ  with  or  interrupt  him, 
even  if  they  had  been  so  disposed,  I 
know  not,  but  fortunately  dinner  was 
announced — a  sjund  which  startled 
oki  Quirk  out  of  a  posture  of  intense 
attention  to  Viper,  and  evident  admi- 
ration of  his  sentiments.  He  gave  his 
arm  with  an  air  of  prodigious  polite- 
ness to  tlie  gaunt  Mrs.  Alderman 
Addlehead,  whose  distinguished  lord 
led  down  Miss  Quirk — and  the  rest 
f(^owed  in  no  particular  order — Tit- 
mouse arm  in  arm  with  Gammon, 
who  took  care  to  place  him  next  to 
himself,  (Gammon.)  It  was  really  a 
dashing  sort  of  dinner.  Quirk  had, 
indeed,  long  been  celebrated  for  his 
Sunday  dinners.  Titmouse  had  never 
seen  any  thing  like  it;  and  was  quite 
bewiUered — particularly  at  the  num. 
ber  of  differently  shaped  and  coloured 
glasses,  &c.  &c.  iuf^  placed  opposite  to 
him.  He  kept  a  constant  eye  on  the 
movements  of  Gammon,  and  did  what- 
ever he  did,  as  if  the  two  bad  been  moved 
by  the  same  set  of  springs,  and  was  thus 
saved  innumerable  embarrassments 
and  annoyances.  What  chiefly  struck 
his  attention  was  the  prodigious  num. 
ber  of  dishes,  great  and  small,  as  if 
half-a-dozen  ainners  had  been  crowded 
iatO'ODQ;  the  rapidity  with  which 
the^r  were  changed,  and  plates  remov- 
ed, hi  constant  succession ;  the  inces- 
sant invitations  to  take  wine  that  were 
flviog  about  during  the  whole  of  dinner. 
For  a  considerable  while  Titmouse 
was  too  much  flurried  to  enjoy  himself; 
but  a  few  glasses  of  champagne  suc- 
ceeded in  elevating  his  spirits  to  the 
proper  pitch — and  would  soon  have 
driven  them  far  beyond  it.  Almost 
every  body,  except  the  great  folk  at 
the  top  of  the  table,  asked  him  to  take 
wine;  and  he  constantly  fllled  his 
glass.  In  £ict  Gammon,  recollecting 
a  scene  at  his  own  chamber,  soon  per- 
ceived that,  unless  he  interfered.  Tit- 
mouse would  be  drunk  long  before 
dinner  was  over.  He  had  not  ima- 
gined  the  earth  to  contain  so  exquisite 
a  drink  as  champagne  ;  and  he  could 
have  fallen  down  and  worshipped  it, 
as  it  came  fizzing  and  flashing  out  of 
the  bottle.    Gammon  earnestly  assured 


him  that  be  would  be  iU  if  be  drunk  so 
much — ^that  many  eyes  were  upon  him 
•^and  tliat  it  was  not  the  custom  to  do 
more  than  merely  sip  from  his  wine- 
glass when  challenging  or  chaJlenged. 
But  Titmouse  had  taken  a  consider- 
ably greater  quantity  on  board,  belbre 
Grammon  thus  interfered,  than  that 
gentleman  was  aware  of,  and  began  to 
get  very  voluble.  Guess  the  progren 
he  had  made,  when  he  called  out  wifli 
a  confident  air — ><Mr.  Alderman! 
Your  health  !" — whether  more  to  tbit 
great  man's  astonishment  or  di^;ust  f 
cannot  undertake  to  say:  but  after  a 
steady  stare  for  a  moment  or  two  at 
Titmouse,  '<  Oh !  I  shall  be  very  hap- 
py, indeed,  Mr,  Qamrnon^^  he  called 
out,  looking  at  the  latter  gentleman, 
and  drinking  with  Mm,  That  signified 
nothuig,  however,  to  Titmouse,  who, 
indeed,  did  not  see  any  thin^  at  all 
pointed  or  unusual,  and  ^Iped  down 
his  wine  as  eagerly  as  beK>re. 

*<  Cool  puppy  that,  Miss  Quirk,  mat 
say,"  snuffled  the  oflbnded  Alderman 
to  Miss  Quirk. 

«^  He's  young,  dear  Mr.  Alderman," 
said  she,  sweetly  and  mildly — *<aDd 
when  you  consider  the  immense  fortnoe 
he  is  coming  mto — ^ten  thousand  a-year, 
my  papa  says  " 

'•That  don't  make  him  less  a  puppy 
— nor  a  brute,"  interrupted  the  raffled 
AMerman,  stiU  more  indignant;  for 
his  own  for^  thousand  pounds,  the 
source  of  all  his  social  eminence;,  sunk 
into  insi^rnificance  at  the  sound  of  the 
splendid  mcome  just  about  to  drop 
into  the  lap  of  Titmouse.  Mr.  Blorter, 
who  headed  the  table  on  Miss  Quirk's 
left-hand  side,  and  who  felt  that  he 
ought  to  be,  but  knew  that  in  the  pre-' 
sence  of  the  Alderman  he  was  not,  the 
great  man  of  the  dav,  observii^  the 
irritation  under  which  his  rival  was 
sifflering,  immediately  raised  his 
threatenmg  double-glass^  to  his  eyes, 
and  in  a  tone  of  ostentatious  conde- 
scension, looking  down  the  table  to 
Titmouse,  called  out,  «^  Mr.  Titmash — 
may  I  have  the  honour  of  drinking  your 
health  V 

**Ya — as,  brother  Bumptious,"  re- 
plied Titmouse,  who  could  never  bear 
to  hear  his  name  mis-pronoonced,  and 
he  raised  his  glass  to  his  eye ;  ^  was 
just  going  to  ask  you  /"  All  this  was 
done  in  such  a  loud  and  impudent  tone 
and  manner,  as  made  Gammon  stiU 
more  uneasy  for  his  young  compankn. 
But  his  sally  had   been  received  by 
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the  company  as  aveir  smart  r^ort,  and 
produced  a  roar  of  laoffhter,  every 
one  being  glad  to  see  Mr.  Bluster 
snubbed,  who  bore  it  in  silent  dimity, 
though  his  face  showed  his  chaCTin  and 
astonishment ;  and  he  very  heartily 
agreed,  for  once  in  his  life,  with  the 
worshipful  person  opposite  to  him  in  his 
estimate  of  our  friena  Titmouse. 

<«  Mr.  Titmouse !  Mr.  Titmouse !  my 
daughter  wonders  you  won't  take  wine 
witJi  her,"  paid  Mr.  Quirk,  m  a  low 
tone — •«  will  you  join  us  1  we're  going  to 
take  a  glass  of  champagne." 

"  Oh  !  'pon  my  life— delighted"— 
quoth  Titmouse. 

**  Dora,  my  dear !  Mr.  Titmouse  will 
l»ke  wine  with  you  I— Jack,"  (to  the 
servant,)  "fill  Miss  Quirk's  and  Mr. 
Titmouse's  glasses  to  the  brim." 

**  Ob  no !  dearest  papa." 

*«  Pho !  pho  .'—nonsense — the  first 
time  of  askin^L  you  know.'' 

•*  Well !  U  it  must  be."  ani  with 
what  a  ffracefiil  inclination— with  what 
a  point^  manner,  and  fascinating  smile, 
did  she  exchange  courtesies  with  Tit. 
mouse  !  He  ielt  disposed  to  take  wine 
with  her  a  second  time  immediately  ; 
but  Mr.  Gammon  restrained  him.  Mr. 
Toady  IIu^,  having  become  acquainted 
with  the  brilliant  prospects  of  Titmouse, 
earnestly  da<irea  to  exert  his  httle 
talents  to  do  the  agreeable,  and  in- 
gratiate himself  with  Mr.  Titmouse ; 
out  there  was  a  counteracting  force  in 
another  direction,  an  attorney,  a  Mr. 
Flaw,  who  bad  the  greateut  practice  at 
the  Clerkenwell  sessions,  sat  beside 
him,  and  received  his  most  respectful 
and  incessant  attentions:  speaking 
ever  in  a  low  confidential  whisper,  con. 
stantty  casting  a  furtive  glance  towards 
piaster  and  Sang,  to  see  whether  they 
were  observing  mm.  Hug,  in  strict 
confidence,  assured  Mr.  Flaw  how  his 
case,  the  other  dayt  might  have  been 
woo,  if  such  and  such  a  course  had 
been  adopted,  «*  which  would  have  been 
the  line  he**  (Hug)  *^  would  have 
taken ;"  and  which  he  explained  with 
anxious  energy.  <«I  must  say.  Flip 
regularly  threw  the  case  away — no 
doubt  of  it !  By  the  way,  what  be. 
came  of  that  buiglary  case  of  yoora  on 
Friday!" 

'*  Found  guilty,  poor  fellows  !" 

••Youdqn'tsaysol" 

••  Pact,  by  Jove,  though  !" 

«<  How  ctmJd  Gobble  have  lost  that 

verdict  ?    I  assure  you  I  would  have 

bet  ten  to  one  on  your  getting  a  ver- 

diol ;  for  I  read  over  your  bnef  as  it 

ST* 


lay  beside  me,  and  upon  my  honour, 
Mr.  Flaw,  it  was  most  admirably  got 
up.  Every  thing  depends  on  ue 
brief* 

•«  Glad  you  thought  so,  sir,"  replied 
Flaw,  wondering  bow  it  was  that  he 
had  never  before  (bought  of  giving  a 
brief  to  Mr.  Hug. 

•*  It's  a  great  mistake  of  counsel  not 
to  pay  great  attention  to  their  briefe. 
For  mv  part,"  continued  Mr.  Hug,  in 
a  still  lower  tone,  *•  1  make  a  point  of 
reading  every  syllable  in  my  brie( 
however  long  it  is." 

•*  It's  the  only  way,  depend  on  it,  sir. 
We  attorneys  see  and  know  so  much  of 

the  case" 

^  «^  Ay,  and  beyond  that.  Your  prac- 
tical suggestions  are  often -Now,  for 

instance,  in  the  brief  I  was  alluding  to, 
there  was  an  uncommonly  acute  sug. 
gestion." 

•'  Which  was  it,  sir  t"  inquired  the 
attorney,  his  countenance  showing  the 
progress  of  Hug's  lubricating  process* 

"  Oh — why— ;a-— A — hem  !  No  ;  it 
would  hardly  be  fair  tp  Gobble,  and 
I'm  sorry  indeed" 

"  Well,  well — it  can't  be  helped  now 
— but  I  must  say  that  once  or  twice  ^ 
latterly  I've  thought  that  Mr.  Gobble 

has  rather By  the  way,  Mr.  Hug, 

shall  you  be  in  town  this  week,  till  tm 
end  of  the  sessions  ?" 

**  Ye— e — s  !"  hastUy  whispered 
Hug,  after  glancing  guiltily  towards  his 
brethren,  who,  though  they  did  not 
seem  to  do  so,  were  really  watching 
him  dosely. 

**rm  happy  to  hear  it  YouVe 
heard  of  Aaron  Doodle,  who  was  com. 

mitted  for  that  burglary  at .  WeD, 

I  defend  him,  and  shall  be  happy  to 

S've  you  the  brief.  Do  you  leaa  Mr. 
oltl"  Hug  nodded.  ^Then  he 
will  be  your  junior.  Where  are  year 
chambers,  Mr.  Hug  V* 

«« No.  4,  Sly  Court,  Gray's  Inn. 
When  does  it  come  on  V* 

••Thursday— perhaps  Wednesday.** 

•«  Then  do  come  and  breakfast  with 
me,  and  we  can  talk  it  over  together.'* 

**Sir,  you're  rcry  polite.  I  will  do 
myself  the  pleasure." 

This  little  stroke  of  business  over, 
the  disengaged  couple  were  at  liberty 
to  attend  to  the  general  conversatioii 
of  the  table.  Mr.  Bluster  and  Mr.  Slang 
kept  the  company  in  almost  a  constant 
roar,  with  descriptions  of  scenes  in 
conit,  m  which  thet/  bad,  of  course^ 
been  the  principal  actors ;  and  accord- 
ing to  their  own  aceooits  ttMgrjnnst  be 
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wonderful  feUows.  Such  botherera  of 
judgof!— such  bafflers  and  browbeat- 
en of  witnesses  ! — such  bamboozlers 
of  juries! 

You  should  have  seen  the  sneering 
countenance  of  Hug  all  the  while. 
He  never  once  smiled  or  laughed  at 
the  sallies  of  his  brethren,  and  did  his 
best  to  prevent  his  new  patron,  Mr. 
Flaw,  from  doing  so-— constantly  put- 
ting his  hand  before  his  mouth,  and 
whispering  into  Mr.  Flaw's  ear  at  the 
very  point  of  the  joke  or  story — and 
the  smile  would  disappear  from  the 
countenance  of  Mr.  Flaw. 

The  alderman  laughed  till  the  tears 
ran  out  of  his  little  eyes,  which  he 
constantly  wiped  with  his  napkin. 
Amidst  the  general  laughter  and  ex- 
citement, Miss  Quirk,  leaning  her  chin 
on  her  hand,  her  elbow  resting  on  the 
table,  several  times  directed  soft,  Ian* 
guishing  looks  towards  Titmouse,  un- 
observed by  any  one  but  himself ;  and 
they  were  not  entirely  unsuccesftful, 
although  Titmouse  was  wonderfully 
taken  with  the  stories  of  the  two  coun- 
sellors, and  believed  them  to  be  two  of 
the  greatest  men  he  had  ever  seen  or 
heard  of,  and  at  the  head  of  their  pro. 
fession. 

.  •*  I  hope,  sir,  you'll  have  those  two 
gents,  in  my  case  ?''  said  he  earnestly 
to  Ghimmon. 

"  Unfortunately,  your  case  will  not 
come  on  in  their  courts,"  said  Gammon, 
with  a  very  expressive  smile. 

"Why,  can't  it  come  on  when  I 
choose  1— or  when  you  like  T'  inquired 
l^tmouse,  Burprisedly. 

Mr.  Quirk  had  been  soured  during 
the  whole  of  dinner,  for  he  had  anxi- 
ously desired  to  have  Titmouse  sit 
beside  him  at  the  bottom  of  the  table ; 
but  in  the  little  hubbub  attendant  upon 
coming  down  to  dinner  and  taking 
places.  Titmouse  slipped  out  of  sight 
for  a  minute ;  and  when  all  were  placed, 
Quirk's  enraged  eye  perceived  him 
seated  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  be- 
flido  Gammon.  Gammon  always  got 
hold  of  Titmouse.  Old  Quirk  could 
have  flung  a  decanter  at  his  head — 
In  his  own  house  !— at  his  own  table  ! 
Always  anticipating  and  circumventing 
him. 

•*  Mr.  Quirk,  I  don't  think  we've 
taken  a  glass  of  wine  together  yet, 
have  wel"  said  Gammon,  with  a 
bland  and  cordial  manner,  at  the  same 
time  pouring  himself  out  a  glass  of 
wine.  He  perfectly  well  knew  what 
was  annoying  h|9  respected  partner. 


who0e  look  of  quaint  embtrraaBmenly 
when  80  suddenly  assailed,  infinity 
amused  him.  **  Catch  me  asking  joa 
here  again,  Master  Gammon,''  th^^hi 
Quirk,  ^  the  next  time  that  Titflioiise 
dines  here  !"  The  reaaon  why  Mr. 
Snap  had  not  been  asked  was,  that 
Quirk  had  some  slight  caose  to}HMpect 
his  having  conceived  the  noCicm  of 
paying  his  addresses  to  Miss  Qoirt 
—a  thing  at  any  time  not  particolariy 
palatable  to  Mr.  Quirk ;  but  in  tiie 
present  conjuncture  of  circumstances 
quite  out  of  the  question,  and  intoler- 
able even  in  idea.  Snap  was  not  daw 
in  guessing  the  reason  of  his  ezcfai- 
sion,  which  had  greatly  mortified*  and 
also  not  a  little  alarmed  him.  As  hr 
as  he  could  venture,  he  had,  dnriag 
the  week,  endeavoured  to  "  set"  Tit- 
mouse  "against"  Miss  Quirk,  by 
such  faint  disparaging  remarks  and 
insinuations  as  be  dared  venture  upon 
with  so  difficult  a  subject  as  Titmoose^ 
whom  he  at  the  same  time  inflamed  by 
representations  of  the  splendid  matches 
he  might  very  soon  command  among 
the  highest  women  of  the  land.  Bf 
these  means  Snap  had,  to  a  certain 
extent,  succeeded ;  but  the  few  melt- 
ing glances  which  had  fiillen  upon 
Titmouse's  sensitive  bosom  firom  the 
eyes  of  Miss  Quirk,  were  begmmng 
to  operate  a  slight  change  in  m  feA 
ings.  The  old  alderman,  on  an  inti> 
mation  that  the  '<  ladies  were  going  to 
withdraw,"  laid  violent  hands  on  Miss 
Quirk,  (he  was  a  «•  privileged''  old 
fool,)  and  insisted  on  her  singing  his 
favourite  song,  —  *•  My  Friend  and 
Pitcher."  His  request  was  so  warmly 
seconded  by  the  rest  of  the  company. 
Titmouse  as  loud  and  eager  as  any, 
that  she  was  hm  to  comply.  She 
sung  with  considerable  sweetnesi^  and 
much  self-possession.  She  canied 
Titmouse's  feelings  along  with  her 
frr)m  the  beginning,  as  Gammon,  who 
was  watchmg  him,  perceived. 

••  Most  uncommon  lovely  gal,  isn't 
she  !"  whispered  Titmouse,  with  great 
enerer. 

"  Very !"  replied  Gammon  drily, 
with  a  slight  smile. 

*'  Shall  I  call  out  encore  ?  A'nt  tint 
the  word  ?  'Pon  my  soul,  most  lovely 
gal !  she  must  sing  it  again." 

**  No,  no—she  wishes  to  go — 'tis  not 
usual :  she  will  sing  it  for  von,  I  dirs 
say,  this  evening,  if  you  ask  her." 

«<  Well  —  most  charmiqg  gal !  — 
Lovely  !"— - 

*«Have.  patience,  my  dear   TSt* 
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9,''  sftid  Gammon,  in  a  low  whis- 
per,; *•  in  a  few  months*  time  you'll 
0oon  be  threwn  into  much  higher  life 
than  this — among  redUy  beautifel,  and 
rich,  and  accomplished  women"—** 
[aod,  thought  Gammon,  you'll  rcsem. 
ble  a  monkejr  that  has  found  his  way 
into  a  rich  tulip.bed  !] 

*♦  Fancy  Miss  Tag«rag  standmg  be- 
side her." 

*•  Ha,  ha  !"  sently  laughed  Gam- 
mon— ••  both  of  them,  in  their  way, 
^re  veiy  worthy  persons  ;  but*' — Here 
the  ladies  withdrew.  *Twas  no  part 
of  Common's  plans  that  Titmouse 
sboold  become  the  son-in-law  of  either 
Quirk  or  Tag-rag. 

As  soon  as  Quirk  had  taken  the 
head  of  the  table,  and  the  gentlemen 
drawn  together,  the  bottles  were  posh. 
ed  round  very  briskly,  accomiNihied  by 
no  less  than  three  different  sorts  of 
snofflbozes,  all  belonging  to  Mr.  Quirk 
«— all  of  them  presents  from  dients. 
One  was  a  huge  afiair  of  Botany  Bay 
wood,  with  a  very  flaming mscription  on 
the  inside  of  the  lid  ;  from  which  it  ap. 
peared  that  its  amiable  donors,  who 
were  trying  the  eflect  of  a  change  of 
climate  on  iheir  moral  health  at  the  ex. 
pense  of  a  grateful  country,  owed  theb 
valuable  lives  to  the  prdessional  skill 
and  exertions  of  *•  Caleb  Quirk,  Es^." 
In  short,  the  other  two  were  trophies 
of  a  similar  description,  of  which  their 
poBsoBsor  was  very  justly  not  a  little 
proud ;  and  as  he  saw  Titmouse  ad- 
mning  them,  it  occurred  to  him  as 
very  possible  that,  withm  a  few  months' 
time,  he  should  be  in  possession  of  a 
magnificent  c'oU  snuff. box,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  services  he  should 
have  rendered  to  his  distinguished 
gnest  and  client.  Titmouse  was  in 
the  highest  possible  spirits.  This,  his 
first  glimpse  into  high  life,  equalled 
all  his  expectations.  Konnd  and  round 
went  the  bottles — crack  went  joke 
after  joke.  Slang  sung  song  upon 
song,  of,  however,  so  very  coarse  and 
broad  a  character  as  infinitely  dis- 
gusted Gammon  and  apparently 
shocked  the  alderman ;— thociffh  I 
greatly  distrust  that  did  sinner^  sm. 
cerity  in  the  matter.  Then  Ghastly's 
peirormances  commenced.  Poor  fel- 
low !  he  exerte4  ''n'^s®^^  to  the  utmost 
to  earn  the  good  dinner  he  had  just 
devoured  ;  but  when  he  was  in  the 
very  middle  of  one  of  his  most  impas- 
sioned scenes— undoubtedly  •*  tearing 
-a  passion  to  nigs  ''—interrupted  Mr. 
Qoiik,   ihipatientiy--^  Come,   come, 


Ghastly,  we've  had  enough  of  tiiat 
sort — it  don't  suit  at  all— don't  roar  so, 
man!" 

Poor  Ghastly  instantly  resumed  his 
seat,  with  a  chagrined  and  melanchofy 
air. 

•*  Give  us  something  funny,"  said 
the  alderman. 

'  <*  Let's  have  the  ehonis  of  Figs  and 
Ducks,"  said  Qeirk,  ««you  do  that 
remarkabU  well.  1  conld  tocy  the 
animals  were  running  and  squeaL 
ing  am]  quacking  all  about  the  room.'* 
The  actor  did  as  he  was  desired,  com- 
roencinfif  with  a  sigh,  and  was  much 
applauded.     At  len^  Ghtmmon  hap^ 

Smed  to  get  into  a  discussion  with  Mr. 
luster  upon  some  point  connected 
with  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  in  which 
our  friend  Gammon,  who  never  got 
heated  in  discussion,  and  was  veiT 
accurate  in  whatever  he  knew,  had 
glaringly  the  best  of  it.  His  calm, 
smiling  self-pooscosion  almost  drove 
poor  Bluster  frantic.  The  less  he  knew, 
of  course  the  louder  he  talked,  the 
more  vehement  and  positive  he  be- 
came; at  length  offering  a  Mthat  he 
was  right ;  at  which  (jammon  bowed, 
smiled,  and  closed  the  discussion. 
While  engaged  in  it,  he  had  of  course 
been  unable  to  keep  his  eye  upon  Tit- 
mouse,  who  drunk,  consequently,  like  a 
little  fibsh,  never  letting  the  bottle  pass 
him.  Eveiy  one  abcmt  him  filled  hie 
g^ass  exery  time«>why  should  not  he  1 
Hug  sat  next  to  Vip^r ;-  feared  him, 
and  avoided  discussion  with  him  ;  for, 
though  they  agreed  in  their  politics, 
which  were  of  the  loosest  and  lowest 
radical  description,  they  had  a  per. 
sonal  antipathy  each  to  the  other.  In 
spite  of  their  wishes,  the^r  at  length 
got  entangled  in  a  very  vhrulent  con. 
troversy,  and  said  so  many  insulting 
things  to  each  other,  that  the  rest  M 
the  company,  who  had  for  some  time 
been  amused,  got  at  length — not  dis- 
gusted-^but  alarmed,  for  the  possible 
results.  Mr.  Quirk,  therefore,  inter- 
fered. 

M  Bravo  1  bravo  !  bravo  !*•  he  ex- 
claimed,  as  Viper  concluded  a  most 
envenomed  pasjnge,  ••  that  will  do, 
Viper— whip  it  into  the  next  JVss?^ 
twill  be  a  capital  leader  !  It  will  pro- 
duce  a  sensation  I  And  in  the  mean 
time,  gentlemen,  let  me  request  yon 
to  fill  your  glasses— buropert— for  Vrb 
a  toast  to  propose,  m  which  you'll  all 
feel  interested  when  yoo  hear  whoHi 
the  subject  of  it  It  is  a  gentlerain 
who  is  likely  soon  to  be  elevated  t0  4t 
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•tttion  which  Nature  his  fDrmed  him 
—hem  !  hem  ! — to  adorn"— 

**  Mr.  Quirk's  propoeingyour health, 
TitKiouie  !*'  whispered  Garomoo  to 
bit  compaDioD,  wbo,  having  been  very 
resUeflB  for  some  time,  had  at  length 
beooroe  quite  eilent ;  hip  head  resting 
on  his  hand,  his  elbow  on  the  table— 
his  ejies  languidly  half  open,  and  his 
face  exceedingly  pal^  Gammon  saw 
thst  be  was  in  truth  in  a  very  ticklish 
condition. 

"  I — wish — ^you'd — let  me— go  out 
*-i'ro— devilish  ill !"  said  Titmouse, 
Uitly.  Gammon  made  a  signal  to 
Qu^k,  who  instantly  ceased  his  speech  ; 
and,  coming  down  to  Titmouse,  he  and 
Gammon  hastily  led  him  out  of  the 
room,  and  into  the  nearest^bed-cham- 
ber,  where  he  began  to  be  very  ill,  and 
so  continued  for  several  hours.  Old 
Quirk,  wbo  was  a  long-headed  man, 
was  delighted  by  this  occurrence  ;  for 
he  saw  that  if  he  insisted  on  Titmouse's 
being  put  to  bed,  and  passing  the  night 
—end  perhaps  the  next  day — at  Alibi 
House,  it  would  enable  Miss  Quirk  to 
bring  her  attractions  to  bear  upon  him 
e&ctively,  bv  exhibiting  those  deli- 
cate and  endearing  attentions  which 
are  so  toothing,  and  indeed  necessary 
to  an  invalid.  Titmouse  continued 
severely  indisposed  during  the  whole 
of  the  night ;  and,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing it  was  thought  advisable  to  send 
Ibr  a  medical  man,  who  pronounced 
Titmouse  to  be  in  danger  of  a  bilious 
fever,  and  to  require  rest,  and  care, 
uid  medical  attendance  for  some  days 
to  come.  This  was  rather  **  too  much 
of  a  good  thing"  for  old  Quirk— but 
there  was  no  remedy.  Foreseeing 
that  Titmouse  would  be  thrown  con- 
ctantlv,  for  some  little  time  to  come, 
into  Miss  Quirk's  companv,  her  pru- 
dent parent  enjoined  upon  Mrs.  Alias, 
his  sister,  the  necessity  of  impressing 
on  his  daughter's  mind  the  great  un- 
certainty  Uiat,  after  all,  existed  as  to 
Titmouse's  prospects  ;  and  the  conse- 
quent  necessity  there  was  for  her  to 
regulate  her  conduct  with  a  view  to 
eiUier  &ilure  or  success — ^to  keep  her 
afl^tioDs,  as  it  were,  in  abeyance. 
But  the  feet  was,  that  Miss  Quirk  had 
so  often  heard  the  subject  of  Tit- 
mouse's brilliant  expectations  talked 
of  b^  her  fether,  and  knew  so  weQ  his 
habitual  fntdeace  and  caution,  (hat 
•be  kwked  npon  Titmouse's  speedy 
possession  of  ten  thousand  a-year  as 

*  matter  almost  of  certainty.   She  was 

•  gill  of  some  oatoral  shrewdoeds,  but 


of  an  early  inclination  to  naudrn  e» 
timentality.  Had  she  been  blemd  widi 
the  vigilant  and  afiectkioate  care  of  t 
mother  as  she  grew  up,  (bersMdM 
having  died  when  Miss  Quirk  was  but 
a  chiki,)  and  been  thrown  amoB;  t 
different  set  of  people  from  tboR  who 
contftantlv  visited  at  Alibi  Uoia»- 
and  of  whom  a  very  favtmrabk  ipea- 
men  has  been  laid  before  the  reader- 
Miss  Quirk  might  really  have  beoone 
a  very  sensible  and  agreeable  girl  Ai 
it  was,  her  manners  had  contracted  a 
certain  coarseness,  which  at  length 
overspread  her  whole  charact^ ;  aid 
the  selfish  and.  mercenary  motirei  kv 
which  she  could  not  feil  to  perceive  il 
her  fether's  conduct  regulated,  infeet- 
ed  herselt  She  resolved,  tberefote^  to 
be  governed  by  the  coosideratiooi  so 
urgently  pressed  vpon  her  by  kotb 
her  fether  and  her  aunt 

It  was  several  days  before  Titmooe 
was  allowed,  by  his  medical  inaoi  (o 
quit  his  bedroom  ;  and  it  is  imporiahle 
for  any  woman  not  to  be  touctied  ^hj 
.the  sight  of  a  sudden  change  effected 
in  a  man  by  severe  indirpoeitioo  aad 
suffering— even  be  that  manao  poori 
creature  as  Titmouse.  He  was  lery 
pale,  and  considerably  reduced  by  the 
severe  nature  of  his  complain*,  lod  of 
the  powerful  medicines  which  m 
been  administered  tohim.  Wbeo  be 
made  his  first  appearance  before  U» 
Quvk,  one  afternoon,  with  aomewhit 
feeble  gait  and  a  languid  air  that 
mitigat^  if  it  did«not  obliterate  tw 
foolish  and  conceited  «q)reaBionofto 
features,  she  really  regarded  him  wj" 
considerable  interest ;  and^thoiighaw 
might  hardly  have  owned  it  cren  » 
herself  his  expected  good  fortune  n- 
vested  him  with  a  kmd  of  mbdoed 
radiance.  Tew  tbo/osasd  i-rm  .- 
Miss  Quirit's  heart  fluttered  i  Bjt» 
time  that  he  was  well  enough  totew 
bis  departure,  she  had,  «^thBreaw 
read  over  to  him  nearly  ^a^^®' T; 
truly  interesting  work--the  Newgitt 
Calendar;  she  had  sung  tojn'n. "J 
played  to  him»  whatever  be  bad  atf w 
her  ;  and,  in  short,  she  felt  that  if*; 
could  but  be  certain  that  he  wontf 
gain  his  great  lawsuit,and  rt«  m 
ten  thousand  a.year,  she  co^JZ 
him.  She  insisted,  on  the  day  offij 
quitting  Alibi  House,  that  *»e jW* 
write  in  her  album;  w  w  ^^ 
readUy  compUed.  It  ^••"^ T 
minutes  before  he  could  get »  Pjj 
8«it  him.  At  length  he  socccedeo. 
and  left  the  foUow^  mt««i'««  "^ 
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mento  of  him^lf,  in  the  very  centre 

of  a  fresh  page : — 

•^  Tittlebat  Titmouse  Is  My  name, 
England  Is  My  Nation, 
London  Is  My  Dwelling.Place, 
And  Christ  Is  My  Salvation. 

«*TlTTLKBAT   TiTMOUBB, 

•♦  haJibi  lodge." 
MisB  Quirk  turned  pale  with  aston- 
isfament  and  vexation  on  seeing  this 
elegant  and  interesting  addition  to  her 
album.  TitnioQse,  on  the  contrary, 
looked  at  it  with  no  little  pride;  for 
having  had  a  capital  pen,  and  his 
heart  oeing  In  his  task,  he  had  pro- 
duced what  he  conceived  to  be  a  very 
soperior  specimen  of  penmanship:  in 
fict,  the  signature  was  by  fiu*  the  best 
he  had  ever  written.  When  he  had 
l^one.  Miss  Quirk  was  twenty  times 
on  the  point  of  tearing  out  the  leaf 
which  had  been  so  dismally  disfigured ; 
but  on  her  father  coming  home  in  the 
evening,  he  laughed  heartily— <<  and 
as  to  tearing  it  out,"  said  he,  <«  let  us 
firrt  see  which  way  the  verdict  is.** 

Titmouse  became,  after  this,  a  pretty 
frequent  visiter  at  Alibi  House ;  grow- 
ing more  and  more  attached  to  Miss 
Quirk,  wh<s  however,  conducted  her- 
self towards  him  with  much  judgment 
His  hwcription  in  her  album  had  done 
a  vast  deal  towards  cooling  down  the 
ardour  with  which  she  had  been  dis- 
posed to  regard  even  the  future  owner 
of  ten  thousand  a-year.  Poor  Snap 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  chance,  being 
treated  with  greater  coldness  by  Bfiss 
Quirk  on  every  succeeding  visit  to  Ali- 
bi House.  At  this  he  was  sorely  dis- 
comfited; for  she  woiM  have  what- 
ever money  her  fiither  might  die  pos* 
MssedoC  brides  a  commandmjr  in- 
terest in  the  partnership  busmess. 
'Twas  a  diflicult  thin^  for  him  to  pre- 
serve his  temper  in  his  close  intimacy 
with  Titmouse,  who  had  so  grievously 
interfered  with  his  prospects. 

The  indisposition  I  have  been  men- 
tiomng,  prevented  Titmouse  from 
paying  his  promised  visit  to  Satm 
Lodge;  On  returning  to  his  lodgings, 
from  Alibi  House,  he  found  that  Ts^- 
rag  had  either  Galled  or  sent  every 
day  to  inqube  after  him  with  the 
most  affectionate  anxiety ;  and  one  or 
two  notes  lying  onhis table,  apprised 
him  of  the  lively  distress  which  the 
ladies  of  Satin  Lodge  were  enduring 
on  his  account,,  and  implored  him  to 
lose  not  a  moment  in  communicating 
the  state  of  his  health,  and  personally 
tfaem  of  his  sdeCy.    Tho^gti 


the  image  of  Miss  Quhic  was  continu- 
ally before  his  eycw,  Titmouse,  never- 
theless, had  cunning  enough  not  to 
drop  the  slightest  hint  to  the  Tag^ 
raffs  of  the  true  state  of  his  feeling. 
Whenever  any  inquiry,  with  ill^is- 
guised  anxiety,  was  made  by  Mrs. 
Tag-rag  concerning  ATibi  House  and 
its  inmates.  Titmouse  would,  to  be 
sure,  mention  Miss  Quirk,  but  in  such 
a  careless  and  sKghting  way  as  gave 
great  consolation  and  encouragement 
to  Tag-rag,  his  wife,  and  daughter. 
When  at  Mr.  Qmrk's,  he  spoke  some> 
what  unreservedly  of  the  amiable  in- 
mates of  Satin  Lodge.  These  two 
mansions  were  almost  the  only  private 
residences  visited  hj  Titmouse,  who 
spent  his  time  much  in  the  way  which 
1  have  already  described.  How  he  got 
through  his  days  I  can  hardly  teU. 
At  his  lodgings,  he  got  up  very  late, 
and  went  to  bed  very  late.  He  never 
read  any  thing  excepting  occasionally 
a  song-book  lent  him  W  Snap,  or  a 
novel,  or  some  such  book  as  ^  Boxi- 
ana,"  from  the  circulating  libraiv* 
Dawdling  over  his  dress  and  his  break- 
fest,  then  whistfiBg  and  hnmnring,  took 
up  so  much  of  every  day  as  he  passed 
at  his  lodgings.  The  rest  was  spent 
m  idling  about  the  town,  k)oking  in 
at  shop  windows,  and  now  and  then 
goin^  to  some  petty  exhibition.  When 
evenmg  came,  he  was  generally  joined 
by  Snap,  when  they  wodd  spend  the 
night  together  in  the  manner  I  have 
already  described.  As  often  as  he 
dared,  be  called  at  Measrsi  Quiric, 
Gammon,  and  Snap's  office  at  Saf- 
fron Hill,  and  worried  them  not  a  little 
by  mqmries  concemmg  the  state  of  his 
afl&irs,  and  tiie  cause  of  the  delay  in 
commencing  proceedings.  As  fer 
Huckaback,  by  the  way.  Titmouse  cot 
him  entire^;  saying  that  he  was  a 
devilish  low  fellow,  and  it  was  no  use 
knowing  him.  He  made  many  des- 
perate e^rtB,  both  fersonaDy  and  1^ 
letter,  to  renew  his  acquamtance  with 
Titmouse,  but  in  vain.  I  may  as  wefl 
mention  by  the  way,  that  as  soon  as 
Snap  got  scent  of  the  little  money  trans- 
action between  his  frfend  and  Hucka- 
back, he  called  upon  the  latter,  and  ten- 
dering him  twelve  shillings,  demanded 
up  the  document  which  he  had  extorted 
from  Titmouse.  Huckaback  held  out 
obstinately  for  some  thne^-but  Snap 
was  too  much  for  him,  and  talked  ia 
such  a  formidable  strain  about  an  in- 
dtctment  for  a  conspiracy  (!)  and 
fiMd,  Unit  Hnok^MMsk  at  (ngtlK 
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seoted,on  recemiur  twelte  shHIingB, 
to  deliver  up  Uie  oocument  to  Snap, 
oa  oondition  of  Soap's  destroying  it 

00  the  spoU  This  was  done,  and  so 
ended  all  intercourse — at  least  on  tliis 
side  of  the  grave— -between  Titmouse 
aod  Huckaback. 

The  sum  allowed  by  Messrs.  Quirk 
and  GarouioD  to  Titmouse  was  amply 
sufficient  to  liave  kept  him  in  comfort ; 
Init  it  never  would  have  enabled 
him  to  lead  the  kind  of  hfe  which  I 
have  described— and  be  would  cer- 
laioly  have  got  rery  awkwardly  in- 
volved had  it  not  been  for  the  kind- 
Dees  of  Snap  in  advancing  him,  from 
tune  to  time,  such  sums  as  his  exigen- 
cies required.  In  fact,  nutters  went 
on  as  quietly  and  smoothly  as  possible 
for  several  months-^till  about  the  mid- 
dle of  November,  when  an  event  oc 
corred  that  seemed  to  threaten  the 
total  demolition  of  all  his  hopes  and 
eipectations. 

Qe  bad  not  seen  or  heard  from 
Messrs.  Quirk  or  Gammon  for  nearly 
a  fortnight ;  Soap  he  had  not  seen  for 
nearly  a  week.  At  length  he  ven- 
tared  to  make  his  appearance  at  Saf- 
fron Hill*  and  was  received  with  a 
■Urtling  e(rfdne<8»-a  stem  abniptoesB 
of  manner,  that  friflhtened  him  out  of 
his  wits.  All  the  three  partners  were 
alike— .as  for  Snap,  the  contrast  be- 
tween his  present  and  his  former  man. 
ner  was  perfectly  shocking;  beseemed 
wte  another  pereon.  The  foot  was, 
that  the  full  statement  of  Titmoote^ 
ckins  had  been  laid  before  Bfr.  Subtle^ 
the  leading  counsel  retained  in  bis 
Mialf,  for- his.  opuiioo,  before  actually 
eoaunencing  proceedings;  and  the 
part9ei»  were  indeed    thunderstruek 

01  receiving  that  opinion;  for  Mr. 
Subtlo  pointed  out  a  radical  deficiency 
of  proof  in  a  matter  which,  ae  soon 
as  their  attention  was  thus  pointedly 
called  to  it,  M«ssrs.  Quirk  and  Gam- 
mon were  amazed  at  their  hav- 
ing  overlooked,  and  still  more  at 
its  having  escaped  the  notice  oif  Mr. 
Tresayle,  Mr.  Mortmain,  and  Mr. 
Frankpledge.  Mr.  Quiij|[  hurried  with 
the  opinion  to  the  first  two  gentlemen ; 
tndi  after  a  long  interview  with  each, 
tfaey  owned  their  foars  that  Mr.  Subtle 
was  right,  and  that  the  defoct  seemed 
incurable;  but  they  showed  their 
igitated  clients,  that  the^  had  been 
guilty  of  neither  oversight  nor  igno- 
rance^ inasmuch  as  tbe  matter  in  ques- 
tion was  one  of  evidence  on]y— one 
which  a  mieifrme  lawym^  with  a  M 


detail  of  •*  prooii"  before  hiro,  coidd 
hardly  fail  te  light  upon — but  which, 
it  would  be  found,  had  been  asAinied 
and  taken  for  granted  in  the  cases  laid 
before  conveyancers.  They  promised 
to  turn  it  over  in  their  minds,  and  to  let 
Messrs.  Quirk  and  Gammon  know  M 
any  thing  occurred  to  vary  their  in- 
pression.  Mr.  Tresayle  and  Mr  Mort- 
main, however,  preserved  an  ominoM 
silence.  As  for  Frankpledge,  be  had 
a  knack,  somehow  or  anotbei«  of 
always  coming  to  the  conclosioQ  wished 
aod  hoped  for  by  his  clients ;  aixit  after 
prodigious  pains,  wrote  a  very  lao^ 
opinion  to  ^w  that  there  waa  oothioff 
in  the  objection.  Neither  Mr.  Quiii 
nor  Mr.  Gammon  could  understand  tbe 
process  by  which  Mr.  Frankple^ 
arrived  at  such  a  result ;  but,  in  de- 
spair, they^aid  his  opinion  before  Mr> 
Subtle,  in  the  shape  of  a  aecood  case 
for  hisopinion.  It  was,  in  a  few  dajiP 
time,  retuined  to  them,  with  only  a 
line  or  two— thus : 

**  With  every  respect  for  the  gen* 
tlestian  who  wrote  this  opinion,  I  can* 
not  perceive  what  it  has  to  do  with  the 
question.  I  see  no  re%ioa  whatever 
to  depart  from  the  view  I  have  alveadf 
taken  of  this  case.— J.  S." 

Here  was  something  like  a  dead 
lock. 

««We*re  done,  GanunoQ!**  said 
Quirk,  with  a  dismayed  air.  Gam- 
mon seemed  lost,  aiM  made  no  an- 
swer. 

'•Doesanythiag— eh?— Any  thiqf 
oooor  to  youl   Gammon,  1  wtB 
this  for  you-^oo're  a  long.beaded 
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low."    Still  Gattmon  spoke  not. 

*^  Gammon !  Gammon ! — ^I  really 
beIieve-*yoa  begin  to  see  aoaw- 
tbiqg." 

^  IVe  to  U  dme,  Mr.  Qnirk,''  said 
Gammon  at  length,  with  a  grave  and 
apprehensive  fook,  and  a  cheek  pakr 
tlian  before. 

<*Eh1  how?  Oil,  I  seel— Know 
what  you  mean.  Gammon."  replied 
Quirk,  with  a  hurried  whisper,  glan- 
cing at  both  doors  to  see  that  they 
weresafo. 

*«We  roust  resoBie  our  intercooat 
with  Titmouse^  and  let  matters  go  oa 
as  before,'*  said  Gammon  with  a  veiy 
apxious,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a 
determined  air. 

•«I — I  wonder  if  what  has  occurred 
to  you  is  what  has  occurred  tomef 
inquired  Quirk,  in  an  eaver  whispei; 

•'Pooli!  pooh!  Mr.  Quirk." 

'AQanoioiS     dMur    Gammei^    m 
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mystery !  Yoa  kuow  I  bave  a  deep 
stake  in  this  matter !" 

'*  So  have  I,  Mr.  Qairk,"  replied 
Gammon,  with  a  sigh.  ^  However," 
——Here  the  partuers  put  their 
lieads  close  together,  and  whispered  to 
each  other  in  a  low,  eamesi  tone,  for 
some  minutes.  Quirk  rose  Trom  his 
seat  and  took  two  or  three  turns  about 
the  room  in  silence.  Gammon  watch* 
MMig  him  calmly. 

To  his  inexpressible  relief  and  joy, 
mrithin  a  few  hours  of  the  happening 
of  the  above  colloquy.  Titmouse  found 
himself  placed  on  precisely  h.s  f^mer 
looting  with  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon, 
and  Snap. 

In  order  to  bring  on  the  cause  for 
trial  at  the  next  sprmg  assizes,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  declaration  in  eject- 
ment should  be  served  on  the  tenant 
in  possession  before  Hilary  term  ;  and, 
in  a  matter  of  such  magnitude,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  for  Snap  to  go  down 
and  personally  efifect  the  service  In 
question.  In  consequence,  also,  of 
Borae  very  important  suggestions  as 
to  the  evidence,  given  by  the  junior 
in  the  cause,  it  was  arranged  that 
Snap  should  ^o  down  about  a  week 
before  the  time  fixed  upon  for  ef- 
fecting the  service,  and  make  minute 
inquines  as  to  one  or  two  facts  which 
it  was  underwood  could  be  establisli- 
ed  in  evidence.  As  soon  as  IHt- 
moose  heard  of  this  movement,  that 
Snap  was  goin^  direct  to  Yatton,  the 
BCene  of  his.  Titmouse's,  future  great- 
ness, he  made  the  most  pertinacious 
and  vehement  entreaties  to  Messrs. 
Quirk  and  Gammon  to  be  allowed 
to  accompany  him,  even  going  down 
on  hie  knees.  There  was  no  resist- 
ing  this ;  but  they  exacted  a  solemn 
pledge  from  him  that  he  would  place 
himself  entirely  at  the  disposal  of 
Snap;  go  under  some  feigned  name, 
and,  in  short,  neither  say  nor  do  any 
thing  tending  to  disclose  their  real 
character  or  errand. 

Snap  and  Titmouse  established 
themselves  at  the  Hare  and  Hounds 
Inn  at  Grilston;  and  the  former  im- 
mediately began,  cautioody  and  quiet- 
ly, to  collect  such  evidence  as  he  could 
(jnscover.  One  of  the  first  persons  to 
whom  he  went  was  old  blind  Bess. 
His  many  pre'ssing  questions  at  lenjsrth 
stirred  up  in  the  old  woman's  mind 
recollections  of  long-forgotten  names, 
persons,  places,  scenes,  and  associa- 
tions, thereby  producmg*an  agitation 
not  easily  to  be  got  rid  o(  tad  whieb 


had  by  no  means  subsided  when  Dr. 
Tathara  and  Mr.  Aubrey  paid  her  the 
Cliristmasoday  visit,  which  has  been 
already  described. 

The  reader  has  had  already  pretty 
distinct  innications  of  tiie  iiiaiiner  in 
which  Titmouse  and  Snap  conducted 
themselves  during  their  stay  in  York- 
shire, and  which,  I  fear,  have  not  tend- 
ed to  raise  either  of  tliese  gentlemen 
in  the  reader*s  estimation.  Titmouse 
manifested  a  very  natural  anxiety  to 
see  the  present  occupants  of  Yatton  ; 
and  it  was  with  infinite  difficulty  thai 
Snap  could  prevent  him  from  sneak- 
ing about  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
h(X)d  of  the  hall,  with  the  hope  of 
seemg  them.  His  firat  encounter  with 
Mr.  and  Miss  Aubrey  was  entire^ 
accidental,  as  the  reauer  may  remem- 
ber; and  when  be  found  thart  the 
lady  on  horseback  near  Yattonj  and 
the  lady  whom  he  had  striven  to  at- 
tract the  notice  of  in  Hyde  Park,  w6re 
one  and  the  same  beautiful  woman, 
and  that  that  beautiful  woman  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  sis- 
ter of  the  present  owner  of  Yatton, — 
the  marvellous  discovery  created  a 
nrrghty  pother  in  his  little  feelings. 
The  blaze  of  Kate  Aubrey's  bea^ 
in  an  instant  con3uined  the  images  both 
of  Tabitba  Tag-rag  and  Don  Quirk. 
It  even  for  a  while  outshone  the 
splendours  of  ten  thousand  a-vear ; 
such  is  the  inexpressible  and  in- 
calculable power  of  woman's  beauty 
over  every  thi^g  in  the  shape  of 
man^ver  even  so  despicable  a  sam- 
ple of  him  as  Tittlebat  Titmouse. 

While  putting  in  practice  scime  of 
those  abominable  trickp,  to  which,  un- 
der Snap's  tutelage.  Titmouse- had  be- 
come ac^customed  in  walking  the  streets 
of  London,  and  from  which  even  the 
rough  handling  they  had  got  froia 
Farmer  Hazel  could  not  turn  fakn, 
Titmouse  at  length,  as  has  t>een  seen, 
most  unwittingly  fell  foul  of  that  hit 
creature,  Catharine  Aubrey  herself; 
who  seemed  truly  like  an  angelic  mes- 
senger,  returning  from  her- errand  of 
sympathy  and  mercy,  and  suddenly 
beset  by  a  little  imp  of  darknods. 
When  Titmouse  discovered  who  was 
the  object  of  his  audacious  and  re- 
voltm{|[  advances,  his  soul  was  petri- 
fied within  him ;  and  it  was  fortunate 
that  the  shriek  of  Miss  Aubrey's  at- 
tendant at  length  startled  him  into  a 
recollection  of  a  pair  of  hoel.s  to  wbioh 
he  was  that  evenmg  indebted  for  an 
eeeape  from  a  moBt  mnrderout  cadgd' 
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ioff,  which  might  have  been  attended  Since  I  Jtatsaw  Yor.  most  Lwelj 
with  ooee^t  not  contemplated  by  and  £|ivhie  and  striking  Face  wL 
hiin  who  inflicted  it;  viz.,  the  reten-    "  '    '         --.«-. 


tioD  of  the  Aubreys  in  the  possesBion 
of  YatCon !  Titmouse  ran  for  nearly 
half.a-mile  on  the  high.road  towards 
GhkioB,  without  stopping.  He  dared 
not  venture  back  to  Yatton,  with  the 
sound  of  the  lusty  dinner's  voice  in 
his  eaiB.  to  get  back  from  the  Aubrey 
arms  the  l^rse  which  had  brought 
him  that  afternoon  from  Grilston,  to 
which  place  he  walked  on,  through 
the  snow  and  darkness ;  reaching  his 
inn  in  a  perfect  panic,  from  which,  at 
length,  a  tumbler  of  stiff  brandy  and 
water,  with  two  or  three  cigars,  some- 
what relieved  him.  Forgetful  of  the 
solemn  pled^  which  he  had  given  to 
Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap, 
not  te  disclose  his  name  or  errand,  and 


have  Stuck  In  my  Mind  Ever  Since. 
Day  and  Night  Sleeping  and  Waking 
I  will  Take  my  Oath  Never  CK 
Having  Lov'd  Any  one  Else,  Thoi^ 
(must  Say)  have  Had  a  Wooder- 
ml  Many  Offers  From  FemalsB  of 
The  Highest  Rank  Since  My  Tn^ 
Wonderful  Good  fortune  got  TaUrad 
About  every  Where  but  have  Be- 
fused  tbem  All  for  yr  sake,  AnA 
Would  All  the  World  But  yoo.  Whai 
I  Saw  You  on  Horseback  It  wv 
All  my  Sudden  confusion  In  Seeiw 
you  (Tbe  Other  Gent  was  One  S 
my  Kesp^.  Solicitors)  w^  Threw  Me 
off  in  that  Ridiculous  Way  ^  wv 
a  Great  Mortification  And  madel|f 
brute  Of  A  horse  go  on  bo  For  I  Be- 
membered  You  and  was    WoodedU 


it  never  once  occurring  to  him  that,  if  struck   with  Your  Improv*d  Appear. 


be  would  but  keep  his  own  counsel. 
Miss  Aubrey  could  never  identifv  him 
with  the  ruffian  who  had  assailed  her, 
he  spent  the  interval  between  eight 
and  twelve  o'clock,  at  which  latter 
hour  the  coach  by  which  he  had  re- 
solved  to  return  to  London  woukl 
.pass  through  Grilston,  in  inditing  the 
iblbwing  letter  to  Miss  Aubrey  :— 

•«  GrUsUm,  January  6^  18— 
•«  Honoured  Miss, 

«« Hoping  No  Ofience  Will  Be  Taken 
where  None  is  meant,  (which  am  Sure 
oii)  This  I  send  To  sav  Who  I  Am 
which,  Is  the  Right  And  True  Owner 


ance  (As  that  same  Gent,  can  T«tiiy) 
And  you  was  (Hon'.     Miss)    Quite 
Wrong  To  Night  when  You  Spoke  so 
Uncommon  Angry  To  Me,  seeing  If 
I  Had  Only  Known    What  Female 
It  Was  (meaning  yourself  which  I  re- 
spect So)  only  So  Late  Alone  IsbooU 
Have  spoke  quite  Different  So  hope 
You  Will  Think  Nothing  More  Of 
that  Truly    Unpleasant  Event  Now 
(Hon4  Madam)  What  I  Have  To  say 
Is  if  You  will  Please  To  Condescend 
To  Yield  To  My  Desire   We  Can 
Live  Most  uncommon  Comfortable  at 
Yatton  Together  w^  Place  shall  Have 
Great    Pleasure    in    Marrying    Yoo 
of  Yattoo  which  You  Enjoy  Amongst   From  and  I  may  (perhaps)  Do  Some- 
Yoo  All  At  This  present  (Till  The    thing    Handsome  for  y    respectable 
Law  Give  it  to  Me)  Which  It  quickly    Brother  And  Familv,   w^  can  Often 


Will  And  which  It  Ought  to  Have 
done  When  I  were  First  bora  And 
Before  Yr  Respect  Family  ever  Came 
into  it.  And  Me  which  Yr  bond.  Bre- 
ather Have  so  Unlawfully  Got  Posses- 
sion Of  must  Come  'Back  to  Them 
Whose  Due  It  is  wh.  Is  myself  as  will 
by  Sone  piovd.  And  wh.  am  most 
tmely  Sorry  Of  on  your  own  Acct 
(meaning  (bond.  Miss,)  you  Alone) 
as  Sure  as  Yatton  is  lotirely  Mine 
So  My  Heart  Is  yowra  and  No  Longer 
my  Own  Ever  since  I  Saw  You  first 
as  Can  Easily  prove  but  wh.  doubt- 
less  Yoo  Have  foigot  Seeing  You  Ne- 
ver New,  seeing  (as  Mr.  Gammon, 
My  SoUiciter  And  a  Vory  Great  Law- 
yer,  say)  Cases  Alter  Circumstances, 
what  Can  I  say  More  Than  that  I 
Love  you  Most  Amazing  Such  as  No. 


Come  to  see  us  And  Live  in  the  Ne^ 
bourbood,  if  You  Rnfuse  me.  Will  not 
say  What  shall  Happen  to  Those 
which  (am  Told)  Owe  me  a  Piedbas 
Long  Figure  w^  May  (perhaps)  Make 
a  Handsome  Abatement  [f  loa  And 
I  Hit  it 

*•  Hoping  You  Will  Forget  What 
Have  So   Much    Griev'.    me,    And 
Write  p'.  return  of  Post, 
"Am, 
•«  hon*.  Miss 
M  Y'  most  Loving  Sl  Devoted  Slave 
«*  (Till  Death) 

«  TITTLEBA.T  TlTMOUSB. 

•*  (Private.)" 

This  equally  characteristic  and  dis- 
gusting production,  ils  infatuated  writ- 
er sealed  twice,  and  then  left  it  with 


yer  Thought  Myself  Capable  of  Do.   sixpence  in  the  hands  of  the  Jandhdy 
M^Befoieaod  wk  otonot  help  Ever  of  the  Haie  and  Hoonds,  to  bedeh- 
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yered  at  Yatton  Hall  the  firat  thing  ^'s  motkm  stands  for  tbe  28th.  We 

in  the  morning.  The  good  woman,  all  venture  to  calculate  upon  receiving 
liowever^haviug  no  particular  wish  to  your  powerful  support  in  the  debate, 
oblige  such  a  strange  puppy,  whom  We  expect  to  be  much  pressed  with 

aha  was  only  too  glad  to  get  rid  of,  the  Duke  of 's  affair,  which  yoo 

and  having  a  good  deal  to  attend  to—  handled  shortly  before  the  recess  with 
laid  the  letter  aside  ou  the  chimney-  such  signal  ability  and  success.  When 
piece,  and  entirely  lost  sight  of  it  tor  you  return  to  town,  you  must  expect  a 
nearly  a  fortnight.  Shortly  after  the  renewal  of  certain  oaen,  which  I  mc0t 
lamentable  tidings  concenung  the  im-  sincerely  trust,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
pending  misfortunes  of  the  Aubrey  public  service,  will  not  be  o^omde- 
family  had  been  communicated  to  the  elined. 
inhabitants  of  Grilston,  she  forward*  <*  Ever  youn  &ithfu]1y, 

ed  the  letter,  little   dream'mg  of  the  "C 

eharacter  in  which  its  writer  was  like-  „  /i>„- ^,^  «„ ^  ^«««^«.,f,i  x 

ly.  ere  long,  to  reappear  at  Grilston,  (^^^  ^^  confidenUal.) 

with  one  or  two  otliers,  a  day  or  two  *'  Charles  Aubrey^  Esq^t  M.F." 
after  Miss  Aubrey  had  had  the  inter* 

▼iew  with  her  brother  which  I  have  Mr.  Aubrey  laid  down  the  letter 
described  to  the  reader ;  but  it  Uiy  calmly,  as  soon  as  he  had  read  it : 
onnoticed  by  any  one — above  all,  by  the  and,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  seemed 
sweet  suflKsrer  whose  name  was  indi.  lost  in  thought  for  several  minutes, 
cated  on  it — among  a  great  number  of  Presently  he  re-applied  himself  to  hm 
miscellaneous  letters  and  papers  which  task,  and  opened  and  glanced  over  a 
had  been  suffered  to  accumulate  on  the  great  many  letters :  the  contents  of 
libraiy  table.  several  of  which  occasioned  him  deep 

Mr.  Aubrey  entered  the  library  one  emotion.  Some  were  from  permne 
morning  alone,  for  the  purpose  of  at-  in  distress  whom  he  had  assisted,  and 
tending  to  many  matters  which  had  who  implored  a  continuance  of  his 
lueen  long  neglected.  He  was  evidently  aid ;  others  were  from  ardent  pditical 
thinner:  bis  face  was  pale,  and  his  friends — some^  sanguine,  others  de^ 
manner  dejected:  still  there  was  about  spending— concerning  the  prospects 
him  a  noble  air  of  calmness  and  reso-  of  the  session.  Two  or  three  hinted 
Intion.  Through  the  richly-pictured  that  it  was  every  where  reported  that 
old  stained-glav  window,  the  mottled  he  had  been  ofl^red  one  of  the  under 
annbeams  were  streaming  in  a  kind  of  secretaryships,  and  had  declined  ; 
tender  radiance  upcm  the  dear  old  &-  but  that  it  was,  at  the  king's  desire,  to 
miliar  objects  around  him.  AH  was  be  pressed  upon  him.  Many  letteia 
silent.  Having  drawn  his  chair  to  the  were  on  private,  and  still  more  on 
table,  on  which  were  lying  a  confosed  county  business :  and  with  one  of 
lieap  of  letters  and  papers,  he  felt  a  them  he  was  engaged,  when  a  servant 
momentary  repugnance  to  enter  upon  entered  with  one  of  that  mornii^f's 
the  task  which  he  had  assijgfued  to  him-  county  papers.  Tired  with  his  taak, 
ael^  of  openinff  and  attending  to  them  ;  Mr.  Aubrey  rose  from  his  chair  as  the 
and  walked  slowly  for  some  time  up  servant  gave  him  the  paper ;  andi 
and  down  the  room,  with  folded  arms,  standing  before  the  fire,  he  mfoided 
ottering  occasionally  profound  sighs,  the  Yorhtkire  Stingo,  and  glanaed 
At  length  he  sat  down,  and  oommei^ed  listlessly  over  its  miscellaneous  content!, 
the  disheartening  task  of  opening  the  At  length  his  eye  lit  upon  the  foUowing 
many  letters  before  him.  One  of  the  paragraph  : — 
fiat  he  opened  was  from  Peter  John.  '*  The  rumoura  so  deeply  afibctiog 
aoo— the  okl  tenant  to  whom  he  had  a  member  for  a  certain  borough  in 
lent  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  ;  this  county,  and  to  which  we  aflnded 
and  it  was  full  of  expressions  of  grati-  in  our  last  paper  but  one,  turn  eat  to 
tudeaad  respect  Then  came  a  let-  be  well-founded.  A  claimant  has 
ter,  a  foftnight  old,  bearing  the  frank   started  up  to  the  veiy  laige  estates  at 

of  Lord ,  the  Secretary  of  State   pnresent  held  by  the  gentleman  in  qaas- 

Ibr  Foreign  Affidn.    He  qpened  it  and   tion;  and  we  are  very  much  min- 
vead:—  formed  if  the  ensuing  spring  asiisoo 

will  not  efiecta  eon«derable  change 

•*  WkUMO,  leik  Jamutrtf^  1^-^     in  the  representation  of  the  bofoogh 

•<  Mv  dear  Aubrey,  alluded  to,  by   relievmg  it  hem  tSe 
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■0  \(mg  oppreeoed.  We  have  no  wish 
to  bear  bard  upon  a  folUog  man  ;  and* 
tberefore,  sball  make  no  comment 
upon  the  state  of  mind  in  whicb  the 
person  may  be  presumed  to  be,  wJx> 
roust  be  conscious  that  be  has  so  long 
been  enjoying  the  just  rights  of  others. 
Some  extraordinary  disclosures  may  be 
looked  for  when  the  trial  comes  on. 
We  liave  heard  from  a  quarter  on 
which  we  are  disposed  to  place  reli. 
ance,  that  the  claimant  is  a  gentleman 
of  decided  Whig  principlei^  and  who 
will  prove  a  valuable  accession  to  the 
Liberal  cause." 

The  tears  very  neariy  forced  their 
way  out*  of  Mr.  Aubrey's  eyes  on 
reading  this  most  unfeeling  paragraph ; 
but  they  had,  with  a  strong  effiirt,  been 
dispersed  just  as  Miss  Aubrey  enter- 
ed the  room.  Her  brother  quietly 
(bided  up  the  paper  and  laid  it  aside, 
fearful  lest  his  sister^  feelings  should 
be  pierced  by  so  coarse  and  brutal  a 
paragraph,  which,  in  fact,  had  been 
concocted  in  London  in  tho  office  of 
Messre  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap, 
who  were,  as  before  stated,  interested 
in  the  Sunday  Flashy  which  was  in 
some  sort  connected,  through  the  re- 
lationship of  the  editors,  with  the 
Yorkskire  Stingo,  The  idea  had  been 
suggested  by  Gammon,  of  attempt. 
ing  to  enlist  the  poliHcal  feeling  of  a 
p(^on  of  the  county  in  favour  of  their 
client. 

•♦  Here  are  several  letters  for  you^ 
Kate,"  said  her  brother,  picking  se- 
veral of  them  out.  The  very  first  she 
took  up,  it  liaving  attracted  her  atten- 
tion by  the  doable  seal,  and  the  vulgar 
style  of  the  handwriting,  was  that 
from  Titmouse,  which  has  just  been 
laid  before  the  reader.  With  much 
surprise  she  opened  the  letter,  her 
brother  being  similarly  engaged  with 
his  own  ;  and  her  fece  getting  gra- 
dually paler  and  paler  as  she  went  on, 
at  length  she  flung  it  on  the  floor  with 
a  passionate  air,  and  burst  into  tears. 
Her  brother,  with  astonishment,  ex- 
claimed,— ••  Dear  Kate,  what  is  it  V* 
and  he  rose  and  stooped  to  ptck  up  the 
letter. 

"  Don't— don't,  Charles !"  she  cried, 
patting  her  foot  upon  it,  and  flinging 
her  arms  round  his  neck.  *•  It  is  an 
aidacious  letter— a  vulgar,  a  cruel 
letter,  dear  Charles  V*  Her  emotion 
increased  as  her  thoughts  recurred  to 
the  heartless  paragraph  concerning 
her  brother  with  which  the  letter 
ooooliided.    «•!  ooold  hav«  oreriook- 


ed  every  thing  tnit  <W,'*  said  she,  un- 
wittingly. With  gentle  force  be  sue- 
ceeded  m  getting  hold  of  the  painhilly 
ridiculous  and  contemptible  effusioiu 
He  attempted  faintly  to  smile  several 
times  as  he  went  on. 

•t  Don*t— don*t,  dearest  Charles! 
I  can't  bear  it.  Don't  smile — it's  very 
far  from  your  heart ;  you  do  it  only 
to  assure  me." 

Here  Mr.  Aubrey  read  the  paiSp 
graph  concerning  himself.  His  face 
turned  a  Uttle  paler  than  before,  and 
his  lips  quivered  with  suppressed  emo* 
tion.  **  He  is  evidently  a  rery  foolisb 
fellow  V*  he  exclaimed,  walking  to- 
wards  the  window,  with  his  hack  to  his 
sister,  whom  he  did  not  wish  to  see  how 
much  he  was  af^ted  by  so  petty  an 
incident. 

«*  What  does  he  allude  to,  Kate^ 
when  he  talks  of  your  having  epokai 
angrily  to  him,  and  that  be  did  not 
know  you  V  he  inquired,  after  a  fev 
moments'  pause,  returning  to  her. 

«*  Oh  dear !— 1  am  so  grieved  that 
you  should  have  noticed  it — but  once 
you  ask  me'' — and  she  told  him  the 
occurrence  alluded  to  in  the  letter 
Mr.  Aubrey  drew  himself  up  micon* 
sciously  as  Kate  went  on,  and  she 
perceived  him  hecoming  still  paler 
than  before,  ^nd  fell  the  kindling  anger 
of  his  eye. 

"Forget  it— forget  it,  dearest 
Charles ! — So  despicable  a  being  is 
-really  not  worth  a  thought,"  said 
Kate,  with  increasing  anxiety :  for  sbe 
had  never  in  her  life  before  witnessed 
her  brother  the  subject  of  such  power- 
ful emotions  as  then  made  rigid  his 
slender  frame^  At  length,  drawing  a 
long  breath-^  ^ 

''  it  is  fortunate,  Kate,:'  ^^jj  |,g 
calmly,  '*  that  Ae  is  not  a  gestleaMD, 
and  that  I  endeavour  to  6e— a  Chris- 
tian." She  flung  lier  arms  round  him, 
exclaiming,  ••  There  spoke  my  owa 
noble  brother !" 

«*  I  shall  preserve  this  letter  as  a 
curiosity,  Kate,"  said  he  presentiy; 
and  with  a  pointed  signiflcance  of 
manner,  that  arrested  his  sister's  at> 
tention,  he  added, — '*  It  is  rather  sin- 
gular,  but  some  time  before  you  came 
in,  I  opened  a  letter  m  which  your 
name  is  mentioned — I  cannot  say  in  a 
tftV.fTor  manner,  and  yet — in  short,  it 
is  from  Lord  de  la  Zouch,  eaclanig 
one" 

Miss  Aubrey  suddenly  bJosbed 
scarlet,  and  trembled  violently. 

«DoD't  be  agitat0d»my  dear  Kate, 
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the  eneldeare  is  from  Lady  de  la 
Zooeh  ;  and  if  it  be  in  the  same  strain 
of  kindness  that  pervades  Lord  de  la 
Zoocb's  letter  to  me" 

**  1  would  rather  that^Tu  opened  and 
read  it,  Charles" — she  lalterud,  sinking 
into  a  chair. 

•«  Come,  come,  dear  Kate-*p1ay  the 
woman!"  said  her  brother,  wiih  an 
affectionate  air,^**  To  say  that  there 
ie  nothing  in  these  letters  that  1  believe 
will  interest  you — very  deeply  gratify 
and    interest    your    feelings  —  would 

««  I    know— I— I— suspect— I" 

b       Altered  Miss  Atibrey,  witii  much  agi. 
L        tation — "  \  shall  return." 

M  Then  yoo  shall  take  these  letters 
with  you,  and  read,  or  not  read  them 
as  you  like,"  said  her  brother,  putting 
the  letters  into  her  hand  with  a  tona 
and  sorrowful  smile,  that  soon,  how. 
eyer,  flitted  away — and,  leading  her  to 
the  door,  he  was  once  more  alone; 
I  and,  alter  a  brief  interval  of  revery,  he 
I  wrote  answers  to  such  of  the  many 
letters  before  him  as  he  considered 
earliest  to  require  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  judgment  and 
tenderness  with  which  Dr.  Tatham 
discharged  the  very  serious  duty 
which,  at  the  entreaty  of  his  afflicted 
friends,  he  had  undertaken,  ef  break- 
incf  to  Mrs.  Aubrey  the  calamity  with 
which  she  and  her  fimily  were  me* 
.  naced,  the  effects  of  the  disclosure  had 
been  most  disastntus.  They  had  pa. 
lalysed  her;  and  Mr.  Aubrey,  who 
had  long  been  awaiting  the  issue,  in 
eickenini;  suspense,  in  an  adjoining 
room,  was  hastily  summoned  in  to  be. 
hold  a  mournful  and  heart-rending 
spectacle.  His  venerable  mother— 
Mie  who  had  given  him  life  at  the 
mortal  peril  of  her  own  ;  she  whom 
he  cherished  with  unutterable  tender- 
»08s  and  reverence ;  she  who  doted 
npon  him  as  upon  the  light  of  her 
eyes;  from  whose  dear  lips  he  had 
never  heard  a  word  of  unkindness  or 
seventy ;  whose  heart  had  never 
known  an  impulse  but  of  gentle,  noble, 
unbounded  generosity  towards  all 
around  her— this  idolized  being  now 
lay  suddenly  prostrated  and  blighted 
before  him 

Poor  Aubrey  yielded  to  his  long 
and  violent  agony,  in  the  presence  of 
her  who  could  no  longer  hear,  or  see, 
or  be  sensiSle  of  what  was  passing  in 
the  chamber. 

••My  ton,*'  said  Dr.  Tatham,  after 
the  first  bant  of  his  friend's  grief  was 


over,  and  he  knelt  down  besid^  bis 
mother  with  her  hand  grasped  in  his, 
*^  despise  not  the  chastening  of  the 
Lord;  neither  be  weary  of  his  cor. 
rection ; 

*•  For  whom  the  Lord  loveth,  he 
correcteth,  even  as  a  &ther  the  son  in 
whom  he  delighteth. 

••  The  Jjord  will  not  cast  off  for 
ever; 

**  But  though  he  cause  grie^  yet 
will  he  have  compassion  according  to 
the  multitude  of  his  mercips. 

••For  he  doth  not  afflict  willingly, 
nor  grieve  the  children  of  men." 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Dr. 
Tatham  could  render  himself  audible 
while  murmuring  these  soothing  and 
solemn  passages  of  scripture  in  the 
ear  of  his  distracted  friend,  beside 
whom  he  knelt. 

Mrs.  Aubrey  had  suflbred  a  paraly- 
tic seizure,  and-  lay  motionless  and  in. 
sensible ;  her  features  slightly  disfi- 
gured, but  partially  concealed  beneath 
her  long  silvery  grey  hair,  which  had, 
in  the  suddenn^  of  the  fit,  strayed 
from  beneath  her  cap. 

••  But  what  am  I  about  V*  at  length 
exclaimed  Mr.  Aubrey,  with  a  languid 
and  alarmed  air — <*  has  medical  assist-' 
ance** 

••Dr.  Goddart  and  Mr.  Whateley 
are  both  sent  for  by  several  servants, 
and  will  doubtless  be  very  auickly 
here,"  replied  Dr.  Tatham ;  and  while 
he  yet  spoke,  Mr.  Whateley— who, 
when  hastened  on  by  the  servant  who 
had  been  sent  for  hifn,  was  entering 
the  park  on  a  visit  to  young  Mrs. 
Aubrey,  who  was  also  seriously  ill  and 
in  peculiarly  critical  circumstances- 
entered  the  room,  and  immediately 
resorted  to  the  necessarv  measures. 
Soon  afterwards,  also.  Dr.  Goddart 
arrived ;  but,  alas,  how  little  could 
they  do  for  the  venerable  sufferer ! 

Daring  the  liext,  and  for  many  en- 
suing days,  the  lodge  was  assailed  by 
very  many  anxk>us  and  sympathizing 
inquirers,  who  were  answered  by 
Waters  whom  Mr.  Aubrey — oppressed 
by  the  number  of  friends  who  hurried 
up  to  the  l|^n,  and  insisted  upon  see- 
ing him  to  ascertain  the  extent  to 
which  the  dreadful  rumours  were  cor- 
rect— had  stationed  there  during  the 
day  to  afford  the  requisite  information. 
The  hall  was  pervaded  by  a  g'nom 
that  could  be  felt.  Every  servant  had 
a  wo-beirone  look,  and  moved  aboat 
as  if  a  funeral  were  st'nring.  Little 
Charles  and  Agnss,  almost  imprisoned 
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ia  tbeir  norierjy  seeoMd  quite  pinxM 
and  eoDfosed  at  the  atnoge  oDimal 
feriousnesf,  and  quietneai,  and  mekn- 
cboly  iacet  every  where  about  them. 
Kate  romped  not  with  them  as  bad 
been  her  wont;  but  would  constantly 
bunt  into  tears  as  she  held  them  on 
her  knee  or  in  her  arms,  trying  to 
evade  the  eonttnual  questioning  of 
Charles.  '•  I  think  it  will  be  time  for 
MS  to  cry  too  by-and-by  !*'  said  he 
to  her  one  day,  with  an  air  half  in 
jest  and  half  m  earnest,  that  made 
poor  Kate's  tears  flow  afresh.  Sleep- 
Jess  nights  and  days  of  sorrow  soon 
told  upon  her  appearance.  Her  glo- 
fiooB  buoyancy  of  spirits,  that  ere- 
while«  as  it  were,  bad  fiiled  the  whole 
hall  with  gladness — where  were  they 
DOW  1  Ah,  me !  the  rich  bloom  had 
disappeared  from  her  beautiful  cheek ; 
but  her  high  sfMrit,  though  oppressed, 
was  not  broken,  and  she  stood  firmly 
aad  calmly  amid  the  scowling  skies 
aad  lowering  tempests.  You  uncied 
you  saw  her  auburn  tresses  stirred 
upon  her  pale  but  calm  brow  by  the 
breath  of  the  approaching  storm ;  and 
that  she  also  felt  it,  but  trembled  not. 
Her  Jbeorf  might  be,  indeed,  bruised 
and  shaken ;  but  her  sptrti  was,  ay» 
unconquerable.  My  glorious  Kate, 
how  my  heart  goes  forth  towards 
yoal 

And  tboiy  ber  brother,  who  art  of 
kindred  ppirit ;  who  art  supported  by 
philosophy,  and  exalted  by  religion, 
so  that  thy  constancy  cannot  be  shaken 
or  overtlirown  bv  the  black  and  oroin- 
OUB  swell  of  trouble  which  is  increasing 
aad  closing  around  thee,  I  know  that 
thou  wilt  outlive  the  storm— and  yet  it 
focks  thee  I 

A  month  or  two  may  see  thee  and 
thine  expelled  from  Old  Yatton,  and 
BOt  merely  having  lost  every  thing, 
but  with  a  liability  to  thy  successor 
that  will  hang  around  ftiy  neck  like  a 
miUstone.  What,  indeed,  is  to  become 
of  you  all  ?  Whither  will  you  go  1 
And  your  suflering  mother,  should  she 
•arrive  so  long,  is  her  precious  form  to 
be  borne  away  from  Yatton  1 

Around  thee  stand  those  who,  if 
thou  follest,  will  perish — and  that  thou 
kaowest ;  around  thy  calm,  sorrowfol, 
but  erect  fijrure,  are  a  melancholy 
group— thy  afflicted  mother— the  wiib 
of  thy  bosom — thy  two  little  children 
—thy  brave  and  beauttfol  sister — Yet 
think  not.  Misfortune !  that  over 
this  man  thou  art  about  to  achieve  thy 
acottrtomed  trionphe.    Here,  behold 


the 


thoQ  hast  a  mah  to  contend  wiCh  ;  naj, 
moTP,  a  CnmisTUJv  mah,  who 
calmly  givded  i^  his  louifl  agmiofll 
coming  fight ! 

Twas  Sabbath  evennig.  some  live 
weeks  or  so  after  the  happening  of  the 
mournful  events  •above  commefnorated, 
and  Kate,  having  spent  as  asoal  seivenl 
hours  keeping  watch  beeide  the  sflent 
and  motionless  figure  of  her  niodier, 
bad  quitted  the  chamber  for  a  brief 
interval,  thinking  to  relieve  her  op> 
proBsed  spirits  by  walkine^,  for  a  litoe 
while,  up  and  down  the  long  gmOeiy. 
Having  sfowly  paced  backwMs  and 
forwaras  once  or  twice,  she  lerted 
against  the  little  oriel  window  at  the 
furthest  extremity  of  the  galleiy,  and 
gazed,  with  saddened  eye,  upon  the 
setting  son,  till  at  length,  m  calss 
grandeur,  it  disappeared  bc»eath  the 
boriaon.  'Twas  to  Kate  a  eoleoui  and 
mournful  sign ;  espeoiaHy  followed  as 
it  was  by  the  deepening  ehadowt  and 
gloom  of  evenmg.'  She  sighed ;  and, 
with  her  hands  crossed  on  ner  bcson, 
gazed,  with  a  tearfol  eye,  into  the 
darkening  sky,  where  Jftittered  the 
brilliant  evening  star.  Tbos  efae  re- 
mained, a  thousand  pensive  and  ten^r 
thoughts  passing  tnroogh  her  mind, 
till  Sie  increasing  chiUs  of  evening 
warned  her  to  retire.  «♦  I  will  fio,** 
said  she  to  herself,  as  she  walked 
slowly  along,  '*and  try  to  play  the 
evening  hymn— 1  may  not  have  sMSf 
more  opportunities  >'*  With  this  view, 
she  gently  opened  the  drawinmom 
door,  and,  glancing  around,  found  that 
she  slKMild  be  alone.  The  fire  gave 
the  only  light.  She  opened  the  omn 
with  a  sigh,  and  then  sat  down  before 
it  for  some  minutes  without  tooehing 
the  keys.  At  length  she  struck  them 
very  gently,  as  if  fearful  of  disCsiMqg 
those  whoi  she  soon  recollected,  were 
too  distant  to  hear  her.  Ah! 
many  associations  were  stirred  op 
she  phiyed  over  the  simi^  and  sbfei 
air !  At  length,  in  a  low  and  rather 
tremulous  voice,  she  began — 

<*  Soon  will  the  evening  star,  with  silvsr 

my, 
Shed  its  mild  radiance  o*er  the  caoed  day ; 
Resume  wo,  then,  ere  night  and  sileaos 

reign, 
The  rites  whieh  holiness  and  heaven  or- 

dain»» 


She  sung  the  last  fine  sooMwhat  in. 
distinctly ;  and,  overcome  hy  a  flood 
of  tender  recollection^  ceased  pl^ 
««;  Uien, 
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liand,  she  shed  tean.    At  length  she 
Teeamed — 

'*  Here  bamblj  Ut  us  hope  our  Mtker*i 
•mile 

Will  cruwm  with  iweet  vaoceM  our  earth- 
ly toil—  ^ 

And  here,  on  each  returning  Sabbath, 
joiu '; 

Here  poor  Eate*8  voice  quivered — 
and,  after  one  or  two  iuefluctual  at- 
tempts to  sing  the  next  line,  she  sob- 
bed, and  ceased  playing.  She  remain- 
ed for  several  minutes,  her  &ce  buried 
in  her  handkerchiei;  shedding  tears. 
At  length,  «  Til  play  the  last  ye'se," 
thoiwhisbe,  *»  and  then  sit  down  before 
the  nre^  and  read  over  the  evening  ser- 
vice, (feeling  lor  her  little  prayer-book,) 
before  I  return  to  poor  mamma.'*  With 
a  firmer  hand  and  voice  she  prooeed- 

«*  Father  of  Heaven  !  m  whom  our  hopes 

confide, 
WhoBB  power  defends  ui,  and  whose  pre. 

cepis  guide-* 
In  life  our  guardian,  and  in  death  our 

friend, 
CHory  sapreme  be  thine,  till  time  shall 

endl** 

She  played  and  sang  these  lines  with 
a  kind  of  solemn  energy ;  and  she  felt 
as  if  a  ray  of  heaveoiy  light  bad  trembled 
for  a  moment  upon  her  upturned  eye. 
She  had  not  been,  as  she  had  supposed, 
alooe ;  in  the  farthest  comer  of  the 
room  had  been  all  the  while  sitting  her 
brother— .too  exquisitely  touched  by  the 
■iraplicity  and  goodness  of  his  sweet 
sister,  to  apprise  her  of  his  presence. 
Several  times  his  feelings  had  nearly 
overpowered  him ;  and  as  she  conclud- 
ed, be  arese  from  his  chair,  and  ap. 
proaching  her,' after  her  first  surprise 
was  over, — «« Heaven  bless  you,  dear 
Kate  1"  said  he,  taking  her  little  hands 
ia  his  own.  Neither  of  them  spoke 
ibr  a  few  moments. 

**I  could  not  have  sung  a  line,  or 
played,  if  I  had  known  that  you  were 
here,**  said  she. 

"I  thought  so,  Kate." 

**  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  have  heart 
to  play  again." 

••  Be  assured,  Kate,  that  submission 
to  the  will  of  God,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey, 
as,  he  with  his  arm  round  his  sister, 
they  walked  slowly  to  and  fro,  "  is 
the  great  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
troubles  of  life ;  and  for  that  purpose 
they  are  sent  Let  us  bear  up  awhile ; 
the  watefB  will  not  go  over  our 
heads !" 
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"I  hope  not,"  replied  his  sister, 
&intly,  and  in  tears. 

••  How  did  you  leave  Agnes,  Char- 
lesl" 

••She  was  asleep:  she  is  still  very 
feeble" Here  the  door  was  sud- 
denly opened,  and  Miss  Aubrey's  maid 
entered  hastily,  exclaiming,  ••  Are  you 
here,  ma'am  ? — or  sir  V 

••  Here  we  are,"  they  replied,  hurry- 
ing towards  her ;  »•  what  is  the  matter  1" 
*«Oh,madamis/a/iktn^/    Sbe  began 
speaking  all  of  a  sudden.    She  did  in. 

deed,  sir.    She's  talking,  and" 

continued  the  girl,  almost  breathless. ' 
"My  mother  talking!"   exclaimed 
Aubrey,  with  an  amazed  air. 

♦*  Oh  yes,  sir !  she  is— she  is,  in- 
deed !" 

Miss  Aubrdy  sunk  into  her  brother's 
arms,  overcome  for  a  moment  with  the 
sudden  and  surpriiting  inltUigence. 

«» Rouse  yourself,  Kate!"  he  ex- 
claimed  with  animation ;  **  Did  I  not 
tell  you  that  Heaven  would  not  for- 
get us  1  Hut  I  must  hasten  up  stairs, 
to  hear  the  joyful  sounds  with  my  own 
ears— and  do  you  follow  as  soon  as 
you  can."  Leaving  her  in  ihe  care 
of  her  maid,  he  hastened  out  of  the 
room  up  stairs,  and  was  soon  at  the 
door  of  his  mother's  chamber.  He 
stood  for  a  moment  in  the  doorway, 
and  his  straining  ears  caught  the  gen- 
tle tones  of  his  mother's  voice,  speak- 
ing  in  a  low  but  cheerful  tone.  His 
knees  trembled  beneath  him  with  joyful 
excitement.  Fearful  of  trusting  him- 
self in  her  presence  till  he  had  become 
calmer,  he  noife>e!essly  sunk  on  the 
nearest  chair,  with  beating  heart  and 
straining  ear — ay,  every  tone  of  that 
dear  voice  thrilled  through  his  heart 
But  I  shall  not  torture  mv  own  or 
my  reader's  heart  by  dwelling  upoD 
the  scene  that  ensued.  Alas !  the  ven- 
erable  sufferer's  tongue  was  indeed 
loosed;— but  reason  had  fled!  He 
listened — he  distinguished  her  words. 
She  supposed  that  all  her  children- 
dead  and  alive — were  rompingr  about 
her ;  she  spoke  of  him  and  his  sister 
as  she  had  spoken  to  them  twenty 
years  ago. 

As  soon  as  he  had  made  this  sad 
discovery,  overwhelmed  with  grief  he 
stag[gered  out  of  the  room;  and  mo- 
tioning  his  sister,  who  was  entering, 
into  an  adjoining  apartment,  commo- 
nicated  to  her  the  mournful  comlitioit 
of  her  mother. 
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urns  OK  THB  8iXB  OV  7HB  BLACK  1BAB>  THB  QIFT  OT  IHB  nfAUM  OF  MOSCAS: 


Ybs!  it  18  well  tliat  he  sboald  go» 
The  matchleds  present  of  a  kiD^, 

From  ends  so  vile,  and  thooghtsso low, 
As  round  the  soul  of  England  cling. 

He  was  a  horse  for  days  of  old, 
When  British  hearts  were  firm  and 
true, 

Unfit  for  times  so  mean  and  cold. 
And  thai  the  greedy  pedlars  knew ; 

They  cared  not,  when  to  stranger.men 
The  courteous  monarch's  gift  was 
sent; 

That  lmk*d  therewith,  for  ever  then 
The  honour  of  the  people  went 

They  care  not  that  the  shameful  tale 
ThroughoiA  the  wavering  East  is 
borne. 

Making  the  sellers,  and  the  sale, 
A  mark  for  just  and  hostile  scorn. 

What  though  with  throbbmg  hearts  we 
fear 

Strange  terrors  rushing  from  afiir, 
And  daily  rather  feel  than  hear 

The  stealthy  tread  of  Rjissiaii  war  I 

Great  thoughts,  great  deeds,  and  feeU 

.    ings  high, 

The  sunshine  of  our  British  paat, 
AO  they  can  neither  sell  nor  bi^, 

To  heaven  or  hell  away  they  caat» 

Yes !  it  is  well  that  he  should  go^ 
The  matchless  present  of  a  sing, 

From  ends  so  vile,  and  thoughts  so 
low,  '  ^ 

As  round  the  soul  of  En^^and  cling. 

The  spirit  of  his  Arab  shre^ 
Would  droop,  as  though  in  fetters 
bound, 
With  no  reflection  of  its  fires, 
Fhxn  aught  that  moved  or  breathed 
around. 

England  of  yore  was  full  of  men 
Made   strong   to  nm    a   glodous 
course, 

Of  ]iou.port  and  eagle-ken, 
Fit  riders  for  the  Arab  hone. 

Hii  high  heartt  then,  lik#  mingling 

flame, 
•   Into  their  tekrhftaeH  would   bave 

•ow'd; 


And,  in  his  ^renerocis  veins,  the  sune 
Free  spint  wooki  have  Ihreil  aad 
gloWd. 

Such  were  the  feariess  few  who  slood 
Around  a  tremblii^  tyrant's  tfaraM, 

EUger  to  shed  theb  barest  blood 
On  freedom's  primal  akar-atooe. 

Such  were  the  giants  who  upspmug 
Round  her  who  cmsh'd  =-—»*— 


Spain, 

When,  from  oar  arms  and  heaiti^  we 
flung 
The  fiagments  of  the  papal  dnin. 

Such  who,  m  old  manorial  halls, 
Which  yet  with  loyal  echoes  rn^ 

Live  still  akxiff  the  storied  wails 
In  armour  for  an  ootiaged  king; 

Knights  who  at  Naseby  stoodv  and 
died 
Unbroken  by  the  Roondhead  booi^ 
Or  from  broad  death  wonods  sweH 
the  tide 
Of  fiiithful  bk)od  on  Manton  i 


But  Faith,  aadTrath,  and  Chivalry, 
And  emanating  powers,  have  flicMl ; 

The  veins  of  the  worn  earth  are  dry. 
By  which  each  mighty  growth  wai 
fed. 


Scarce,  through  the  gCtheriBg  < 
One 

True-hearted  heir  of  ancient  wath 
Shines,  like  the  last  ray  of  the  sod. 
The  night  t>efore  the  floods 
forth. 

The  rest  are  shadows  of  an  boar, 
A  sapless,  bloodless,  boneless  t 

Without  the  spirit,  or  the  power. 
For  noble  right,  or  strenooos  wiQag. , 

Amid  the  fb|r,  and  icy  gkKMB, 
Round  withered  heart,  and  sCimtil 
brain, 
We  have  not  sympathy,  or  room 
For  aught  that  shows  a  gcneroi 
strain. 

Then  freely  let  the  Arab  gO| 
That  matchless  present  of  a  kiif 

fVom  ends  so  vfle,  and  thougbts  so 
low, 
As  nxmd  tbe  sool  of  Eogbmd  cliB|. 


Mmlkiipam  ike  JtoiNiA^.  ttl 


BALLADS  FftOK  THE  BOMAIC* 
BT  WILUAM  B.  ATtOd^. 

I. 

GHABOM  ABD  H»  CHABOB. 

Wbt  look  the  distant  mountaios  so  giooroy  and  so  drear  1 
Are  tempests  sweeping  o'er  them,  or  is  the  rain-cloud  near! 
No  shadow  of  the  tempest  is  there,  nor  wind  nor  rain,— 
Tis  Charon  that  is  passing  by  with  all  his  gloomy  train. 

The  yoong  men  march  before  him,  in  all  their  strength  and  pride ; 
The  tender  little  infimts,  they  totter  by  his  nde  ; 
The  old  men  walk  behind  him— and  earnestly  they  pray, 
Both  young  and  old,  imploring  him  to  grant  a  brief  delay. 

«•  O  Charon  !  halt,  we  pray  thee,  beside  some  fitUe  town, 
Or  near  some  sparkling  fountain  where  the  waters  wimple  down* 
The  old  will  drink  and  be  refreshed-^the  young  the  disc  will  flings 
And  the  tender^litUe  children  pluck  flowers  beside  the  spring." 

Ml  will  not  stay  my  journey,  nor  halt  by  any  town- 
Near  any  sparkling  fountam  where  the  waters  wimple  down  : 
The  mothers  coming  to  the  well,  would  meet  the  babes  they  bore, 
Tift  wives  would  know  tbeu*  husbandg->4>or  could  I  part  them^mote*" 


n. 

tBB  TOICB  VBOH    TitB  VOMB. 

Two  days  we  held  our  festival— two  days  we  feasted  high; 
And  on  the  third  our  wine  was  done — both  cask  and  cup  were  Ay. 
The  captain  sent  me  forth  alone  to  seek  a  fresh  supply  ; 
But  nothing  of  the  way  i  knew,  for  stranger  there  wis  L 

I  took  the  first  frequented  path :  it  brought  me  to  a  cave— 
Another  led  me  throujfh  the  wood— another  to  the  wave ; 
At  last  I  reach'd  a  rismg  ground,  where  many  a  duster'd  grave 
Biark'd,  with  its  cross  imd  figured  stone,  the  dwelling  of  the  brsve. 

One  stood  apart  from  all  the  rest— one  low  and  lonely  bed  ; 
I  saw  it  not,  but,  wandering  on,  I  stepp'd  upon  its  head  ; 
And  lo  !  1  heard  a  voice  beneath— a  voice  as  from  the  dead, 
Like  thunder  subterranean,  in  answer  to  my  tread. 

M  What  hast  thou  there,  O  lonely  tomb  7— what  cause  disturbs  ^  rest  t 
The  black  earth  heaped  too  heavily— the  stone  upon  thy  breast  IT 
••  1  am  not  wearied  with  the  stone,  nor  by  the  mould  oppreet ; 
Itis  thine  own  unbaUow^d  step  that  wakes  me  from  my  rest ! 

M  Remove  thy  foot  from  off  mv  head,  thou  stranger  of  the  night. 

And  trouble  not  the  sleep  of  him  who  fought  his  countrv's  fight ; 

tor  I  have  been  a  young  man  too^  in  glory  and  in  might. 

And  wandfT'd  on  the  neantain  ade  when  the  moon  was  (rimof  li%lit.'* 


IIL 


X.OTBS 


M  Whbn  I  was  in  thy  chamber, 

Alone,  my  love,  with  thee, 
Night  cart  its  ahadowa  round  Oi, 

And  none  was  there  to  aee ; 
The  very  breeze  wan  lying 

Asleep  within  the  tree ; 
Then  who  could  tell,  or  who  reveal, 

ThiB  cruel  tale  of  roe  V 

*•  The  lady  moon  was  peeping. 

And  watch'd  us  through  the  tree ; 
A  little  atar  shot  downwards, 

And  told  it  to  the  aea  ; 
A  sailor  caught  the  whisper. 

Who  bore  no  love  to  roe, 
And  sang  before  a  maiden'a  door. 

This  wicked  tale  of  thee." 


(IV. 

lOmi  DViHU. ' 

Two  hours  before  the  dawning,  while  yet  the  night-stars  gleam, 
1  wake  me  from  my  slumber,  and  plunge  into  the  stream ; 
I  look  around  and  listen — the  morning  watch  is  mine— 
I  hear  the  beeches  rustle,  I  hear  the  murmuring  pine. 

Mt  comrades  lie  around  me ;  but  yet  they  do  notsleep. 
They  call  upon  their  captainh-they  call  him  and  they  weep ; 
•*  Up,  up,  lotis !  rouse  thee— to  battle  with  thy  best ! 
The  enemy  are  on  us ! — up,  up,  we  may  not  rest !" 

**  What  riiall  I  say,  my  children  1— how  answer  to  your  call! 
This  wound  of  mine  is  mortal ;  deep  struck  the  deadly  ball ; 
^Tis  burning  in  my  bosom— ye  summon  me  in  vain  : 
Oh !  never  in  the  combat  my  sword  shall  flash  again  ! 

•*  Your  hands,  my  brave  ones  !  raise  me — once  more  ereet  Istand, 
Once  m(ve  ye  gather  round  me,  my  true  and  trusty  band  ! 
Sounds  not  my  voice  as  clearly  as  in  the  battle-cry  t 
Then  bring  me  wine,  bright  sparkling,  that  i  may  drink  and  die ! 

M  O I  were  1  on  the  mountains — the  mountains  wild  and  free  t 
Beside  the  upland  forest,  beneath  the  spreading^  tree ; 
To  feel  the  breezes  blowing*  to  hear  the  wild-bird's  song,   . 
And  sheep-beUs  gayly  jingung,  as  the  wnite  flock  moves  along !'' 
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Mx.  PsEHDEViLLB  bafi,  bo^ood  ques- 
tion, the  honour  of  bekmgmg  to  the 
fimerald  le!e ;  and  he  accordingly  de-^ 
fotes  much  of  his  space  for  the  appro- 
priate  purpose  of  giving  some  veij 
amosipg  sketches  of  Irish  life,  in  this 
new  edition  of  Par^dm  Lo$u  The 
very  way  in  which  he  introduces 
Adam  to  Eve,  is  most  decidedly  Hi. 
bemian.  ]n  the  fourth  book  all  read- 
en  of  English  poetrv  will  remember 
£▼0^  description  after  first  meeting 
wkb  ber  future  lord  and  master. 
Ouided  by  the  beafenly  voice  she 
Umod  him 

«« iUr  indeed,  and  tall. 

Under  a  •tslsn," 

P.L  B.iv.47e.7. 

necording  to  the  old,  but  we  suppose 
DOW  obMlete  reading:,  Mr«  Prendeville 
having,  with  true  national  instinct  and 
sagacity,  made  a  splendid  emeadatioa. 
lie  reads,  she  found  him 

** fair  indeed,  and  tall, 

Under  a  plantain,^ — 

a.  e.  under  that  West  Indian  tree,  the 
produce  of  which  is  the  invariable 
companion  of  the  yam  or  potato. 
**  Yams  and  plantains"  is  the  mst  cry 
which  refreshes  the  ear  of  the  voyagers 
CB  arriving  at  Jamaica,  or  any  other 
1  of  3ie  Caribbean  seas;  and  the 


potato  having  so  long  run  in  Mr.  Preo- 

deviUe's  head,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
avociation  of  ideas  should  lead  him  to 
think  of  its  companion,  the  plantain* 
Even  in  poetry  they  are  linked  together 
as  well  as  in  the  market ;  for  thus  sings 
Waller  in  his  BuUle  of  the  Summer 
Idands — 

<«Wlth  eand/djilsnteifMaad  thejoioy 

phM, 
On  eboicost  mdont,  and  sweet  grapes 

theydias. 
with  potmUM  ftt  their  wanton 


There  is  something  romantic  in  this 
picturesque  appearance  of  Adam  for 
the  first  time,  and  it  most  be  consoU- 
tory  to  the  fnends  of  Negro  eouacipa- 


It  is  ne  great  etretoh  of  kmof 
to  suppose,  that  as  Adam  was  wdbr 
a  planuin  he  was  aver  a  potato,  wbidi 
indeed  the  context  in  some  noeasure 
justifies  m  in  supposing.  We  may 
suppose  that  he  was  occupied  in  hearts 
ily  regaling  himself  with  a  eopioiis 
mess  of  that  most  prolific  of  plants^ 
(see  Collins's  highly  instructive  note 
on  Theraites^  ••Devil  luxury  with 
his  potato  finger,"  in  TVoilus  and 
Cressida,  act,  v.  sc.  ii^)  in  anticipation 
of  the  visit  of  ber  wiio  is  fint  told  that 


•^ to  him  fball  bear 

Mnltitodet  liks  thyself,  and  so  bs  sUlsd 
Mother  of  an  mankkid." 

As  this  is  the  most  ingenious  vorls 
leciiot  out  of  all  sight,  made  by  MQr. 
PrendeviDe  in  the  volume,  it  is  with 
much  regret  we  find  him  in  his  notes 
imputing  no  valuable  an  emendation  as 
that  of  fianiain  for  pUtan^  to  ^  inad^ 
vertence."  Such  a  backing  o«t  is  Ml 
by  any  oieans  «'  the  potato.^ 

But  in  nMMTf  other  placet  of  this 
Hibernian  editmn,  no  plea  of  imkl* 
vertence  can  deprive  Ireland  of  thi 
honour  of  illustrating  PanuHse  Lout. 
We  shall  cite  a  few  mstances.  Among 
the  devils  who  rose  from  the  burning 
lake  at  the  call  of  Satan,  came  they 

'< who  from  the  bord*riag  iood 

Of  eld  Eopbrales,  to  the  brook  thai  parU 
Egypt  from  Syrian  ground,  had  ganaial 

names 
Of  Baaiim  and  Aihtaroth.* 

B.  i.  419^.^ 

Which  gives  Mr.  PrendevOe  all  op* 

portnntty  of  nartating  ^eooie  iMuni*. 
eenoesofhisyeuth. 

••  In  Ireland— at  least  hi  ths  ssnll^ 
western  part— the  *  Btal  Thinnih,*  eallsd 
in  Engfliek  *  Bonefire,*  by  the  peasantry,  is 
celebnted  on  St  John's  eve»  It  is «  day 
and  night  of  great  mcrrymakins.  I  have 
myselfjoined,  when  a  boy,  in  the  amass* 
roent  and  the  eeremonv.  Close  by  eaeh 
farm.hoase  a  fire  is  kindled  in  the  evening, 
and  the  eattle  ass  brought  to  it;  ff  HbSf 
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be  driren  Unongfa  it,  each  inter, 
ested  penon  takes  a  borniiiff  brand,  a 
braneb  of  a  bush  or  tree,  and  atrives  to 
■trike  the  animali,  who  are  freqoentlj 
heinned  in  bj  a  oirole  of  men  and  women, 
to  prevent  ibuir  escape  in  their  cooetema. 
tion.  The  affiightcd  beaste  mnning  to 
and  fro,  and  their  fire^armed  punnerB, 
present  together  a  carious  and  exciting 
scene,  which  spreads  over  the  whole  coan. 
try.  Some  of  the  men  and  women  kap 
through  the  fire.  The  cattle  are  supposed 
to  be  rendered  fruitful,  and  preserved 
from  9ri  during  the  ensuing  sea^ons.  by 
this  contact  with  the  holy  fire.  This  cere. 
BHMiy  ended,  aH  the  people  of  a  district, 
young  and  old,  assemble  at  the  general 
*  boDcfire,'  lor  whioh  great  preparations 
have  been  made.  It  is  generally  an  im- 
mense pile  of  turf,  of  a  pyramidal  shape, 
with  the  decayed  trunk  of  a  tree  in  the 
middle  and  out-toppinr  the  lofty  pile, 
decked  round  with  dry  bones  and  green 
boii|^  and  surrounded  with  the  skull  of 
a  horse  or  cow,  when  it  can  be  procured. 
Without  these  the  fire  is  incomplete. 
There  is  always  music  and  dancing  till  a 
late  hour — sometimes  till  the  dawn.  la 
•ome  places  a  long  file  of  men  bearing 
flambeaus  proceed  froai  tlie  fire  a  con. 
Merable  distance,  until  they  meet  parties 
belonging  to  another  fire,  marching  in 
nmilar  prooession ;  and  then  both  parUes, 
waving  their  torches  in  mutual  salutation, 
return.  These  long  rows  of  moving 
light  seen  on  the  8k>pes  of  the  hills,  and 
the  columns  of  flame  from  the  blazing 
piloa,  oxiiibit  a  very  imposing  spectacle.** 

r  Mr.  Prendeville,  we  see,  very  pro- 
parly  f^Ua,  and  no  doubt  denves 
•booeflre,"  ''atthef;n^//M(/)callit,*» 
JQBt  in  the  roanner  that  his  country- 
men proQOonce  it.  We  think  that,  in 
tbeM  religious  ceremonies,  Baal  is  not 
the  only  god  adored,  bein^  of  opi- 
nioo  tliaC  Cliemos,  the  peculiar  nature 


nants  of  this  worship,  [that  of  Bail,] 
which  was  introduced  by  the  Dmidg, 
still  exist."  It  is  plain  that  Mr.  Preo- 
deville,  thnagh  Irish,  is  not  Milesian, 
as  indeed  his  name  woaM  lead  nsto 
suspect.  Introduced  by  the  Dnbdi 
# indeed!  Does  not  Milton  hkDsdf 
point  bot  its  original  seat,  fron 
Euphrates  to  the  brook  which  parti 
Egypt  from  Sjrrian  ground  ?  And  de 
not  Keating,  0*Halloran,  O'FTabeitv, 
Macgeoghegan,  and  other  Draidical 
historians  inform  us,  that  Mi^ena^ 
father  of  Heber,  Herenen,  and  Ir,  and 
all  tlie  other  Milesians  of  the  ¥rorid, 
married  Scots,  daughter  of  king  Pha- 
raoh of  Egypt,  we  know  not  whether 
Ameoophis  the  Second  or  not  ?  And 
was  it  not  he,  then,  who  broogfat  the 
worship  with  him  straight  from  Egypt 
itself,  fresh  as  a  dai^«  without  the 
Irish  being  beholden  to  the  Dnnds  or 
any  other  such  second-hand  aiithontMss 
for  the  samel  Mr.  Prendeville  lecordi 
in  his  Qote  on 


of  whoee  phallic  worship  is  agreeably 
described  by  Mr.  Prendeville,  m  a 
note  on  P.  i.  B.  i.  406,  meets  with 


die  attention  from  the  male  and  female 
fotaries.  The  late  Mr.  Henry  O'Drien 
wrote  a  roost  entertaining  Essay  on 
the  Round  Towers  of  Ireland  as  con. 
nected  with  that  worship,  which  we 
think  might  be  judiciously  transfer- 
red into  Mr.  Prendeville's  notes.  It 
if  a  very  ancient  religion;  and  not- 
withstanding the  intrcMuction  of  ano- 
ther  creed,  it  is  still  devoutly  hon* 
oived  in  all  parts  of  Ireland.  In  one 
thing,  however,  we  deem  our  learned 
annotator  decidedly  wrong.  "In  the 
British  lale6»"  he  says,  ••  strong  rem- 


-  fierce,  with  g'laaped  \ 


Clashed  on  their  sounding  shields  the  din 

of  war.-— P.  L,  B.  i.  668. 
that 

**  I  have  often  heard  a  pugnactonS 
Irishman  say,  in  his  native  Isjiguage, « I 
strike  the  shield  and  call  for  batue  f  a 
phrase  no  doubt,  derived  from  the  cnston 
ofthe  Celtic  tribes;** 

and  if  hb  broaches  theories  so  dispar- 
aging  to  the  Milesians,  as  their  beiiif 
indebted  to  the  alien  Druids  mero 
mushroom  modems  to  them — forai^ 
thing,  he  may  find  the  sbiekl  strack, 
and  battle  against  him  called  ibr,  by 
some  pugnacious  Celt.  It  is  a  pity  hie 
did  not  give  us  the  original  Irish  of 
the  cry ;  foi  it  woold  look  neat  in  a 
commentary  upon  Milton. 

China,  it  might  be  imaffined,  waa 
rather  too  remote  from  Ireland,  to 
allow  of  its  caJhng  np  Irish  reminis- 
cences ;  but  the  patriotic  mind  of  Mr. 
Prendeville  saw  an  opportunity,  and 
accordingly,  when  we,  (or  rather  Sa- 
tan,)  came  to  some  place  resembUpg 

*•  The  barren  plains 
Of  Sericana,  where  Chineses  drive 
With  sails  and  wind  their  cany  waggons 
light.**— P.  L.  B.  iU.  437—39.  ^ 

The  commentator  tells  us,  that  he 

*•  Saw  a  vehicle  of  somewhat  a  siaubr 
construction,  wiUi  four  wheels,  at  the 
extremity  ofthe  bay  of  Dnhliii, 
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SandyTnoant ;  which,  when  the  wind  wm 
favourmble,  and  the  tide  ont,  ran  alung 
for  miles  at  great  speed  on  the  level 
fltimnd,  requiring  no  other  human  ma. 
nasement  than  that  of  regulating  the 
oaus,  of  which  tliere  were  two  or  three  ; 
the  steersman  standing  with  several  oth. 
er^  on  a  platform  on  the  deck.** 

But  it  18  not  merelj  the  prodoctioiM  of 
Iriah  art  which  are  thus  appropriately 
com memorated— those  of  Irish  nature 
are  not  forgotten,  in  the  garden  of 
IkleD, 

**  Bloasonis  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden 

hae 
Appeared,  with  gay  enamelled  colours 

mixed.-— P.  L,  B.  iv.  148-9. 

and  Bden  most  not  be  allowed  to  outdo 
Crin.     Accordingly, 

*'  It  18  a  remarkable  fact,  that  a  species 
of  the  arbutus,  which  abounds  near  the 
lakes  of  Killamey,  shooting  out  of  the 
bare  solid  rocks,  produces  blossom  and 
frait  at  once.  1  have  often,  when  a 
schoolboy,  plucked  blossom,  green  fruit, 
and  ripe  fruit,  from  the  same  tree  at  the 
same  time.** 

Another  touch  of  Paradise  puts  Mr. 
Prendeville  in  mind  of—the  first  flower 
of  the  earth  and  first  gem  of  the  sea. 
Eve  says, 

«*  As  io  a  shady  nook  I  stood  retired, 
Jost   then  retnm'd  at  shut  of  evening 
flowers ;" 

on  which  the  commentator  remarks  : 

**  '  At  shut  of  evening  fiowers.'  A 
heantiful  epithet  of  evening,  according  to 
tho  occupation  of  Adam  and  Eve.  The 
Greek  husbandman  termed  the  evening 
^ovXvroy,  or,  *  unyoking  time  of  oxen.' 
Flowers  become  contracted  in  the  even, 
ing,  and  expand  with  the  rising  sun.  As 
various  epithets  have  been  applied  to  the 
evening  by  people  of  all  nations,  accord- 
ing to  their  several  pursuits,  (in  some  of 
the  pastoral  parts  of  Ireland  the  evening 
is  called  *  milking.time,*)  this  epithet  of 
*  •hut  of  erening  flowers*  is  admirably 
descriptive  of  the  occupation  of  Adam 
and  Eve.** 

Is  Mr.  P.  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know 
that  the  Greeks  called  morning  and 
evening  a/ioXyof,  i.  e.  milking-time  1  But 
our  national  vanity  makes  us  here  put 
in  a  claim  for  tho  superiority  of  Scot- 
land in  marking  this  picturesque  hour  of 
the  day.  What  are  the  base  mechanical 
pnyokmgs  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  milk- 
iogs  of  the  Irish  and  the  Arcadians, 
compared  withoorio^ti^of  the  hour 
when 


<*  We  kiss  a  bonnie  lassie,  when  the  kye 

comes  hame  ?** 
Even  the  flciwery  occupation  of  Milton's 
Adam  and  Eve  sinks  into  tame  and 
sleepy  prose,  if  brought  into  contrast 
with  the  Scotch  mode  of  computing  the 
hour  of  evening  by  polite  and  gaUant 
attention  to  the  flowers  oi  the  forest  df 
living  flesh  and  blood»  to  say  nothing  of 
bone. 

We  shall  onlv  extract  one  other 
Irish  anecdote,  because  we   have  a 
somewhat     peculiar     and     panonal 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 
<^  Now  when  ambrosial  night,  with  ctoods 

exhaled 
From  that  high  mount,  dec. 

P.  L.  B.  V.  642-3. 
On  this  we  have  the  following  note. 

**  So  Homer  calls  night  *  ambrosisl,'  H. 
ii.  97  ;  and  sleep,  for  the  same  reason, 
*  ambrosial,*  v.  19,  because  it  strengthens 
and  refreshes— (JV.)  Mr.  Wyse,  Af.P. 
for  Watcrford,  a  great  Oriental  traveller, 
and  one  of  tlie  best  scholars  I  know,  has 
told  me  that  the  word  *  ambrosial'  (o^- 
$poaiti)  applied  to  night  in  Homer,  evi- 
dently refers  to  the  deUghtful  serenity  of 
the  air,  and  the  fragrant  exhalations  from 
the  flowers,  during  the  summer  nights  in 
Ionia,  (the  country  of  Homer,)  which 
have  a  composing  and  invigorating 
effect.- 

Mr.  Wise  now  may  be  a  great  Ori. 
ental,  or  hereafter  a  grett  Australasian, 
traveller,  for  any  thing  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  as  welt  as  being  one  of 
the  best  scholars  Mr.  Prendeville  is 
acquainted  with :  no  doubt  a  high 
commendation.  But  what  can  he  tell 
about  Ambrosial  nighls  ?  Was  he 
ever  present  at  any  of  tha  Noctn 
Ambros%an<B  7  If  he  pretends  that  he 
was,  he  is  an  impostor,  and  fit  only  to 
be  president  of  the  Anti-Edocaticm 
Board.  If  he  had  been  among  us,  he 
would  have  known  that  it  was  not  the 
fragrance  of  flowers,  but  of  some- 
thing  hr  more  potent,  exhaling  during 
not  only  the  summer  but  the  winter 
nights  in  Gabriel's  Road,  or  Picardy 
Place,  (the  native  countries  of  the 
Noctes^)  which  had  the  composing 
and  invigorating  efiects  upon  all  who 
enjoyed  it ;  rendering  their  immortal 
conversations  such  a  world's  wonder  of 
wit,  eloquence,  fun,  pathos,  poetry, 
learning,  and  balaam :  and  during  their 
too  brief  existence  delighting  and  in- 
structing, awing,  as  Aristotle  says, 
with  terror,  or  soothing  with  pity,  all 
the  SODS  and  daughtera  of  mankind^ 
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Th0  leM»ed  Dii   Misinii  lewneaiy   text,  unwisely  changed  in  a  noto  te 

mamtainw  that  the 

«•  Nepenthes  which  the  wife  of  Thon 
In  Egypt  gave  to^ovchom  Helena." 

The 


Tduris,  The  Prendevillian 
guggesle  a  pleaeant  anociati 
the  honu  of  a  line  or  two  before^  aM 
a  bull  ahookl  be  always  uiipemofli  m 
the  head  of  an  Irishman. 

These  are  Bmong  the  most  cnmsl 
passages  which  we  can  find  m  Mr. 
.      u-  k   PrendeviBe's   veluo^e,  almost 
is  nothing  but  Sanscrit  for  punch,  wbicn   ^i^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  oommenury 

he  proves  by  cutting  off  Nf  at  the  be-  conveyed  cleanly  from  former  e_ 

ginning,  and  throwmg  avirar  n  at  the  jj^  ^^^  ^i^^  fgJlowing  account  of  bis 

endt  changing  c  into  ti,  and  9  into  ck  ;  ^^^  labours.     After  having  noticed 

which*  it  must  be  admitted,  is  very  j^e^^QQ  ^j^  Todd,  he  goes  on  to  say* 
much  til  the  approved  fashion  ofetyroo- 

lofieta  in  general.  Perhaps  tftdtf  N^n-  u^i  I  wiihed  to  consott  not  akne 
thea  migbt  have  been  the  fragrant  flow-  utility  but  brevity,  all  through  this  com- 
er wbicb  60  much  pleased  the  nostril,  menlary,  I  have  often  given  the  subsCmncs 
and  ootDpoaed  and  invigorated,  in  the  merely  (failhAilly  however)  of  a  note  cC 
A  m  broe  i  al  niglits*  entertainments.  The  a  commonUtor,  espeeially,  if  a  long  one ; 
great  Uriensai  Uraveller,  Mr.  Wise,  we  and  oOen  when  two  or  more  <»>B^f^ 
remark  in  passing,  settles  forever,  in  tori  have  given  in  different  worde  tne 
a  Mrenthesis,  the  long-vexed  question  same  cxpUnalion  of »  paeeage.  oj  liaTS 
as  to  the  birthpUce  S  Homer,  with  a  severaUy  expounded  ^T^r^P*'*" ^ 
sla^hnonchS^^e  which  is  highly  JJ^  ^^^7^X0'.!  o?^^^ 
— ."-•      After  these  displays  01.  at.  ~J^^X^  I'^a  e.en  expoeV^ 


edifying. 


tentiou  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  it  is 


litials  oC 


tentiou  to  the  land  ot  »>»«>'"';.«»    whole,  affixing  to  the  note  the  initial 
perfectly  correct  to  find  Mr.  Prende-    ^^^^j^  iamee.     Whenever  I  found   tbe 
ville  maintaining  its  character  for  the    commentatort  words  brief  and  explieil 


illustrious  figure  of  speech  for  which 
it  is  so  famous — as  for  instance,  when 
he  tells  us  in  anote  on 

•*  The  dreaded  name 
OfDemogorgon.** 

P.L.B.ii.965— 

that  «  Deroogorgon"  was  a  jrightful 
nameless   deitv,  which    the   ancients 


enough,  I  have  given  them.  Whenewet 
there  have  been  many  eooflieting  opi- 
nions, I  have  gtveiv  the  main  points,  and 
compared  them,  so  as  to  enable  the 
reader  to  form  hia  judgment,  while  I  m- 
presa  my  own.  I  often,  too,  intciapearw 
in  the  notes  ascribed  to  otbers,  remaiks 
of  my  own^  in  order  to  render  the  ez]ila- 

.^...w.^,.-    -^.- . ,    — -    nation  more  complete.     Without  swefl. 

thought  capable  of  producing  the  most   ing  out  the  work  by  giving  many  obja^ 


terrible  effects,  and  whose  name  they 
dreaded  to  pronounce ;  or  maintains 
that  when  the  sun  is 

«<  Jocund  to  run 
His  hmgitude  through  heaven's    high- 
road." 

P.  L.B.vii.379-3, 

*<  Longitude  here  means  the  sun's 
course  from  east  to  we&t  in  a  straight 
somethfng   like  his 


tiona,  I  have  so  shaped  the  answera  ms  «s 
let  the  reader  know  what  these  objeetioM 
are,  while  they  are  fully  refuted.     .     .    . 

•*  The  notes  to  which  no  initial  is  1 
I  hold  myaelf  responsible  for  ;  of  1 
many  have  been  derived  from  va 
spurces,  and  many  are  exclosiFely  my 
own.  Of  my  own  notes  it  is  enough  §m 
me  to  say,  that  they  have  been  only  giv- 
en to  rectify  the  misinterpretation,  sr 
supply  the  omisnons  of  former  corns 
tatora  ;  or  to  explain  difficult  pr" 
which  these  commentators   did  1 


line,**    which  is 

countryman's  purchase  of  a  gun  to  ^„^^„ 

shoot  straight  round  a  comer.  We  find  pii^in.     My  own  notes  can  be  easily  i 

him  indulging  in  many  other  tropes  of  tinguiihed,  for  I  speak  in  the  first  peiaoa; 

the  same  kind ;  but  we  are  really  sorry  go  that  I  alone  am  entitled  to  blanae  w 

that  he  has  disturbed  a  various  reading  praise  for  them.     In  unravelling  Ifai 


of  his  own  in  the  passsge, 

•*  Or  Bactrian  Sophi,  from  the  horns 
Of  Turkish  crescent,  leaves  all  waste 

beyond 
The  realm  of  Aladulo,  in  his  retreat 
To  Taurus  or  Casbeen.** 
Where  he  substitutea  Taurus  in  the 


strueture  of  many  of  Milton's  aeniencea 
I  have  often  found  it  necessary  to  analyw 
them  on  classical  principles,  diflfeready 
from  those  who  judge  of  them  acconfiBg 
to  the  rules  of  Englnh  composition.  Tlw 
fact  is,  his  style  is  peculiar  to  himssU; 
embodying  all  the  graces  and  pacaKsii- 
ties  of  the  ancient  toBgoes.** 


M0i.2 
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Of  thoM  gneai  and  peculiarities 
very  few  fresh  epecimeos  indeed  have 
been  pointed  oat  by  the  present  editor. 

^  Diwertations  on  Milton's  tiste,  cha- 
racter, boantics,  imperfcciions,  Slg.,  I 
have  not  thoa^ht  it  necessary  to  inlro- 
doee.  it  b  belter  the  reader  shoald  form 
his  own  judgment  of  all  this  from  4in  ox- 
amiration  of  Uie^ori^inal  passages  and 
their  explanations,  i  have  also  excluded 
flui  immenre  mass  of  quotaiions  from  ob. 
scure  Englisli  and  Italian  authors,  in 
which  simihtudes  have  been  attempted 
to  bo  shown  by  men  more  ambiiiouH  of 
character  for  learning  and  research,  than 
for  usefbl  and  appropriate  commentary ; 
i.  s.  I  have  discarded  what  is  called  the 

treasures  of  the  Gothic  library,  just  be-   — .  ...  , 

cause  1  have  found  them  useless.   Todd's    V^®"!  ^^7  ^®  discovered  nomo  typogra. 
edition  isftili  of  this  curious  though  idle    P^»<^*^  misUkes  in  this  GdiLion,  but  they 
Iff  (yet  he  has  some  good  original    ®*""?^  **°  ^^^J  'mportant    I  have  n<>^ 


commas— a  plan  wbtch,  though  noTel  ia 
the  printing  of  this  pnem,  I  imagine  the 
reader  will  find  convenient.  1  have  also 
occasionally  used  the  dash  (thus  »)  ba> 
tween  members  of  a  sentence,  to  mark 
apposition,  and  the  absence  of  the  copu- 
lative conjunction,  especially  when  the 
ordinary  punctuation  would  be  insuffi. 
cicnt  to  determine  the  necessary  pause. 
In  the  first  portion  of  the  poem,  I  havq 
marked  many  elisions  and  contractions, 
to  serve  tiie  inexperienced  reader  as  a 
guide  during  the  remain^Il  r.  Tht;  teit 
is  now  pretty  well  eatabli^litd>  (Lhe  punc« 
tuation  of  Milton's  editions  having  been, 
in  consequence  of  his  blind nci-e^  ^^TJII^' 
correct,)  and  I  have  generally  rdlu.'|^ 
that  of  Tod<rs  edition,  wliJcli  is  lite  beet 


learning  (yotl 


note*.  Ail  these  references  to  such  pas- 
sages I  have  unscrupulously  swept  away. 
To  no  reader  could  they  be  instructive  i 
and  most  readers  they  would  tire  and 
disgust.  My  wish  is  to  fill,  not  to  over, 
load,  the  miud  of  the  reader*  It  would 
require  a  groat  stretch  or  credulity  to  bo. 
lieve  that  there  was  even  a  remote  coin- 


ticed  in  the  notes  errors  («1iirf]y  of  punc- 
tuation) in  this  text  and  i^tlLcr;^.  I  can- 
not claim  a  peculiar  exemption  from  ve»> 
bal  errors— no  work  is  free  from  them. 
In  the  Index  I  have  contrived  to  blend 
the  advantages  of  an  historical  and  ver* 
bal  index.*' 


temporary  with  Shakspeare  and  Milton 
himself?  Are  the  Italian  contempo- 
raries  of  Daole,  Tasso,  Ariosto,  Gothic  ! 
If  they  be,  we  do  not  understand  the 
word,  whether  taken  literally  or  meta- 
phorically. A  very  few  instances,  an4 
we  shall  Dot  travel  further  than  the 


He  has  discarded  what  ts  called  the 
cidence  between  ihe  original  passages  treasures  oi  the  Gothic  library.  UzM 
and  most  of  the  passages  often  quoted  jjei  Artf  the  English  authors, 
as  parallel.  It  is  doubtful  to  me,  if  Mil- 
ton,  allowing  that  he  read  most  of  these 
prodoctidos,  (including  sonnets,  madri. 
gals,  low  comedies,  romances,  and  fairy 
tales,  &c.,)  ever  thought  of  them,  when 
composing  Paradise  Lost.  I  have  con- 
fined myself  to  comparisons  with  passages 
of  the  greatest  authors,  which  ha  is 
known  to  have  constantly  read  and  ad.  first  book,  will  show  how  judiciously 
mired  — Shakvpeare,  Spenser,  Dante,  Mr.  Prendeville  has  acted  in  discarding 
Ariosto,  and  Tasso ;  and  the  most  ap-  these  Gothic  treasures, 
proved  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  ;  -  .,  »t_i,  .  u  ji  n  •  lu  av 
idding,  of  course,  the  scriptural  writers.  ^J  ^"^5]  .tt  n  ?^  5^"^^"  ^ 
Whenever  I  found  only  a  gleam  of  like-  •^«'^*^  sky.^-L.  45. 

ness,  I  have  barely  given  a  reference  to  Prendeville  is  content  to  refer  us  to 
the  passage  referred  to :  but  when  I  find  Jupiter  flbginff  Vulcan  out  of  hea- 
a  coincidence  in  sentiment  or  style,  I  ven— ^ 
quote  the  original  passage,  not  alone  for 
the  sake  of  clucTdatioA,  but  for  an  exer. 
dee  to  the  classical  reader's  mind  and 
memory.  I  have  observed  the  same  rule, 
in  a  great  degree,  as  to  the  scriptural  su- 
tborities.  Translatwns  of  the  passages 
quoted  from  the  classics-  I  have  also 
omitted,  because  to  the  learned  reader 
they  8 re  unnecessary ;  and  to  the  un- 
classical,  delusive.  Poetic  translations 
(especially  if  in  rhyme)  of  the  ancient 
authors  are  never  faithful ;  they  are  de- 
corative paraphrases  at  best,  if  not  mnti. 
lations  carried  on  wiih  great  nicely  of 
dissection.  I  have  divided  the  text  into 
fMragraphtf.  for  a  more  proper  distinction 
of  the  severtU  parts  of  the  suliject ;  and  2.  *•  Better  to  reign  in  hell  thaa  serve  in 
have  marked  the  speeches  by  hiveried  heaven." — L.  963. 

TOL.  XLYII.  GO 


'P*i/m,   voJh     rcrayvv,    ciro    0ii\n    Of^ss- 

flWOlO— 

which  bean  but  a  slight  reeerablance 
to  Milton.  Boyd  refers,  and  be  ia  fol- 
lowed by  Todd,  to  Dante. 

*•  Vedca  colui,  che  fu  nobil  ereato 
Piu  d'altra  creatura,  giu  dal  cielo 
FolgoreggiandOf  scender  da  un  Jato.* 
Purgat,  c.  xiL  95. 

And  the  passage  quoted  from  Hey- 
wood*8  Hierarchy  of  AngeK  by  Tocu, 
is  so  similar  to  Milton's  as  alnioet  to 
seem  to  have  suggested  it 


6«< 


Mr.  Prendenlk*$  Milim. 


Pi^. 


Prendeville  noticei  tbe  remarkable 
•ayiog  of  Julius  Cntar,  that  lie  would 
rather  be  the  ftrat  mao  in  a  countrj 
town  than  the  second  in  Rome  ;  and 
observen,  after  Newton,  that  MiHon 
has  improved  upon  Proinethcus's  an- 
swer to  Mercury  in  .fischylus.  Todd 
would  liave  supplied  him  with  a  pas- 
sage from  Phineas  Fletcher*B  Locusts  : 
when  speaking  of  (be  Prince  of  dark- 
ness, be  bays : — 

*«  To  be  in  heaTon  the  second  bo  disdains, 
So  now  tbe  first  in  heU  and  flames  he 
raignss"— 
and  if  be  bad  read  Giles  FletcherV 
Christ's  Victory  over  Death^hevfould 
there  have  found  a  still  closer  resem- 
blance, not  noticed  by  the  commenta. 
tors. 

3.  '•  He  called  so  load,  that  aH  the 
hollow  deeps 

Of  hell  resounded.'*— L.  9iy 
On   this    Prendeville    has    no  note. 
Todd  quotes  t)^  celebrated  lines  of 
Tasso-* 

*•  Tremar  le  sptxkMS  atre  eaveme,**  dec. 
and  two  from  Marino,  "  Strage  degV 
InnoeerUii'*  one  of  which  is — 
*•  Ulolaro  tre  volte  i  cavi  spcchi, 
Tre  volte  rimbombor  Tombre  profonde." 

4.  «•  Fair  Damascus,"  l.  468.— is 
the  bel  Damasco  of  the  Jerusalem 
JDrfiutfrei.— C.  iv.  43. 

5.  **  That  procd  honour  claimed  Aza- 
sel  as  his  right.'*— L.  534. 

Warton  and  others  after  him  refer  to 
**  Age,  the  hoar,  he  was  in  the  vaward, 
'  And  bare  the  banner  before  death,  by 
right  he  it  claimed*' — 

from  the  Vision  of  Perse  Pbughman^ 
which  Milton  had  uudoubtedlv  read. 
We  roa^  remark^  by-the-by,  that  Mr. 
Prendeville  has  no  notion  of  the  rea- 
son why  Azasel  is  tbe  standard-bearer 
of  hell. 
€.  «*  Thrice  he  assay'd,  and  thrice— 
Tears— burst   forth— interwove   with 
tighn.**— L.  619. 
Prendeville  quotes  Ovid's 
'•  Ter  eonata  loqui,  ter  fletibus  ora  rigavit*' 
after  Bentley — and  then  adds   some 
trifling  remarks  of  his  own.     Might 
he  not  have  taken  from  Bowles  the 
lines  of  Sackville,  in  the  Mirror  for 
Magistrates  ?— 

••Thrytehe  began  to  tell  his  doleful  tsle, 
And  thr^se  the  sighs  did  swallow  up 
his  voioc." 


7.  **  Pandeflooimmi.''  This  be 
tells  us  is  from  wmv  and  ^ip«rc«v— the 
dwelling  of  all  tbe  devils.  Huw  does 
he  make  that  out  1  PandetDooiosa  is 
^rmed  on  tbe  same  anakigy  as  Pan- 
ionion,  lU^tw^w,  the  assembly  of  afl 
tbe  lonians  mentiooed  by  Herodotos. 
But  one  of  the  Gothic  authors,  Ueoiy 
More,  in  his  Song  of  tbe  **  Soul,'*  sad 
already  called  tbe  castle  strooir  ea 
Ida  hill,  resorted  to  by  a  rascal  rabUe 
throng  of  miscreant  wights,  Pandemo^ 
niaihm^  as  Todd  u%ht  have  infarmei 
him. 

8.  Tbe  passage  ouoted  by  the  saist 
commentator  from  Phineas  Fletcherli 
Lftaists^  describing  tbe  meeting  of 
the  devils  in  conclave  in  hell's  pMOS, 
is  too  long  to  extract  for  such  a  tn- 
fling  purpose  as  that  on  whicb  we  am 
engaged  ,  but  it  was  evidently  in  ML 
ton's  mind  when  be  wrote  tbe  condsd- 
ing  lines  of  the  first  boek  of  *«  Pan^ 
dise  Lost:' 

It  is  needless  to  go  through  all  tbe 
books  in  this  manner :  it  ie  suffieieot 
to  say  that  Mr.  Prendeville  has  omitted 
at  least  two  hundred  strikinglj  Dh»- 
trative  passages,  on  the  abemti  pno- 
ciple  of  discarding  what  is  called  the 
treasures  of  the  Gothic  library.  It 
may  bo  answered,  that  we  ought  not 
to  expect  him  to  squeeze  into  one 
volume  what  occupies  two  in  the  editios 
of  Todd;  but  we  think  he  might  safely 
have  discarded  the  treasures  of  the 
school-boy  library,  tbe  mere  comnMa- 

eaces  which  every  weU-edocsted  lad 
IS  by  heart,  to  make  room  for  mattsr 
more  difficult  of  access.  For  instance^ 
we  have,  B.  i.  I.  84— •« O,  how  faOenP 
paralleled  with  Virgirs  *•  Hei  mihi, 
qualis  erat— quantum  mutatus  ab  ifio" 
—208.  «•  The  ocean  stream,"  mnmm 
9ora^¥f  which  is  not  the  thing:  it  ■ 
i^ec  Mttcirof^STfl.  •*  Whom  first,  WbOBA 
last,''  with  Homer's  nr«  «Mrw  rtM  r 
Wr«r«r— B.  ii.  »  Sceptred  knic/  with 

•«»prr»Y#i    0a9i}(nt      1#4.        **  His     isd 

ri«rht  hand,"  wit^  Horace's  ^  Rabenle 
Dexter!"— 688.  »*  Dire  hail,'*  with  his 
««  Dire  grandinis''— •*  The  gods  who 
live  at  ease,"  with  Homer's  6cm  if  if 
^mavTts,  dtc  &c.  Trivialities  like 
these  are  to  be  found  in  scores,  and 
they  are  not  much  more  than  waste  of 
p^per.  Equally  useless  are  such  pieoei 
of  information  as  those  by  which  we 
learn  that  Moses  is  called  •«  That 
Shepherd,"  i.  8,  because  he  tended 
tbe  flocks  of  his  father-in-law  Jslbro ; 
that  8a^  means  ••  enemy,"  and  Mo- 
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loch  «*  king,**  in  Hebrew ;  that  Naaman 
was    cured  of  the  leprosy  by  Elisha, 
(i.  471)  ;  that  a  Levite  of  Mount  Ben- 
jamin was  brutally  used  by  the  men  of 
Gibeah,   (i.  509,)   which  story  is  told 
at  80  much  length  as  to  occupy  half  a 
page   of  close  type,  (our  critical  editor 
has  nut,  however,  condescended  to  in- 
form us  that  this  is  one  of  the  very 
flew    passages    which    Milton  altered 
in     his  second    edition ;)   or  the  five 
hundred    other    things    of  the  same 
kind,  which  any   decently  catechised 
cliild  could  tell.    And  again,  as  value- 
less are  the  bits  of  classical  and  geo- 
graphical lore  with  which    the  notes 
swarm.     We  are  told  where  Parnas- 
sus, Olympus,  Dodona,  &c.,  are  to  be 
fband  ;  we  are  assured  that  Argo  was 
the  first  long  ship    that  sailed  from 
Ghreece;  the    history  of  BeUerophon 
is  detailed  to  us  at  great  length  ;  we 
receive  considerable  information  as  to 
Bengal  being  in  India,  and   thie  isth- 
mus  of    Darien   lying    between  the 
Atlantic   and    Pacific   Oceans,    with 
mncb  more  of  the  same  .kind.    For 
what  class  of  readers  of  Paradite  Lost 
can  such  schoolboy  rubbish  be  needed  1 
In  the  midst  of  this  hornbook  annota- 
tion, we  stnmble  every  now  and  then 
upon  something  amusing.    For  exam- 
I^  when  upon'— r 

•*Or  whom    Btserta   sent   from  Afric 

shore,  / 
When  Charlemmin  with  all  his  Peerage 

fell 
Bj  FgnUrabia."— B.  i.  585-7. 

We  find  such  a  note  as  this,— =- 

*«  lie  alludes  to  the  Saracens,  who 
crossed  over  from  Biserta,  the  ancient 
tJtica,  in  Africa,  to  Spain.  The  Spanisft 
historians,  whom  Milton  here  follows  as 
more  romantio,  say  that  Charlemagne, 
king  of  France,  and  emperor  of  Germany, 
sa&rtook,  about  the  year  800,  a  war 
mgrninst  the  Saracens  of  Spain,  bat  was 
rooted  and  slain  at  Fontarabia,  a  strong 
town  in  the  province  of  Biscay.  But  the 
French  wrilers  say  that  he  was  victo. 
fioQs,  and  died  at  home  in  peace.— (i^T.  )** 

Or  of  what  nse  are  soch  notes  as 
these  to  a  reader  of  Milton  1— 

»*  Pilasters,"  ornamental  pillars  set  in  a 
wall,  with  about  one-fourth  of  their  thick- 
ness outside  — **  Architrave,"  the  lower 
division  of  an  entablature,  or  that  part 
which  rests  on  the  capital  or  upper  part  of 
the  column. — "  Cornice,**  the  uppermost 
member  of  the  entablature,  or  the  highest 
prnjeotiiin ;  it  crowns  the  order. — 'Frleie,' 
that  flat  part  between  the  arohitniYe  and 


cornice,  generally  ornamented  with  fig- 
ures. *  Fretted,*  ornamented  with  fret- 
work or  filleu  interwoven  at  parallel 
distances. — (iV.,  Joknaon.) 

**  *  Cressets,*  any  great  light  set  on 
high,  from  the  French  croistette,  because 
beacons  had  anciently  crosses  on  their 
tops. — (John8on,y* 

That  *6dained  is  disdained,  'plained 
eoroplained  ;  that  Gabriel,  or  Michael, 
or  Raphael,  is  in  some  particular  place 
to  be  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable,  else- 
where as  a  trisyllable ;  that  opal  is  a 
sort  of  pale  bluish  stone ;  that  maugre 
ffl  despite  of;  that  Asmodat  is  Asmo- 
deus,  and  so  on,  things  to  be  found  i|{^ 
the  most  ordinary  dictionary,  or  dis- 
covered by  the  most  ordinary  ear. 
And  what  shall  we  think  of  this, — 

<«  But  Joshua,  whom  the  Gentiles  Jesss 
call.**— B.  xii.  307. 

**  Jesus  is  called  Joshua,  Acts  yii.  45, 
and  Heb.  iv.  8.  The  names  are  the 
same  in  Hebrew  and  Greek."  He 
means  to  say  that  Joshua  is  called 
Jesus. 

How  the  names  are  the  same  in  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Greek,  it  would  be 
hard  to  conceive.  We  might  as  well 
say  that  Diego  and  James,  or  Hans 
and  Jack,  or  Guglielmo  and  Will,  are 
the  same  in  English  and  Spanish,  or 
German  or  Italian,  hvovs  is  the  Greek 
manner  of  expressing  the  Hebrew 
name  Joshua,  a«  we  see  in  the  Sep. 
tnagint,  and  every  other  Greek  hook 
in  which  Joshua's  name  occurs. 

There  was,  then,  plenty  of  room  for 
other  iUustrations  of  Paradise  Lost^ 
by  merely^  striking  out  this  paltry  stufiT, 
which  once  tni^lit  have  had  its  value, 
but  assuredly  is  of  no  value  what- 
ever now.  Patrick  Hume,  the  first 
commentator,  honestly  did  his  busi- 
nes&  of  supplying,  to  the  utmost  of 
his  knowledge,  wherewithal  to  make 
the.  Scriptural  and  classical  allusions 
of  Milton  intelligible  to  the  general 
reader.  Calander  of  Craigforth,  who 
is  here  (p.  334)  pufied  as  an  excellent 
critic,  aid  nothing  more  than  pillage 
his  countryman  m  a  most  shameless 
manner,  as  we  proved  in  this  Magazine 
of  ours  many  a  long  year  ago.  But 
since  Hume's  time,  the  schoolmaster 
has  been  most  actively  abroad;  and 
Milton  himself,  who  was  actually  a 
schoolmaster  when  living  in  the 
body,  has,  since  he  has  departed 
from  it,  made,  by  means  of  Uiis  verv 
Paradise  LosU  the  ordmary  read- 
iag  public  familiarly  acquainted  with 
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mvay  a  matter  which,  in  the  days  of 
Charles  the  Second,  had  not  pene- 
trated  very  much «  deeper  than  the 
upper  circle  of  scholarB.  What, 
therefore,  was  coinraendahle  in 
Hume's  time  is  conteropiiWe  now. 
And  then,  during  these  last  forty 
years,  the  popular  study  of  our  an- 
cient lore,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced  with  the  publication 
of  Percy's  Reliques,  has  familiarized 
us  with  words  deemed  in  Newton*s 
time,  when  an  astonishing  ignorance 
of  our  old  language  prevailed  among 
the  ordinary  run  of  readers  and 
writer?,  fit  for  a  glossary.  We  need 
not  now  be  told  that  chivalry  means 
people  who  ride  on  horses  or  drive 
m  chariots.  The  reader  of  Hok^Uiu 
den,  no  very  recondite  poem,  under- 
stands— 

**  Wave,  Munich,  all  thy  banners  wave. 
And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry  !** 

without  a  patronising  note  of  expla. 
f  nation.  It  may  once  have  been  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity  to  explain  that  a  brand 
b  a  sword.  Is  it  now  requisite  for 
the  merest  lounger  over  a  novel  1 
What  proof-armour,  platp,  mail,  tilt- 
ing, tournaments,  blazonry,  cressets, 
jousts,  Slc^  &C.,  are,  must  be  known  to 
even  the  frequenters  of  minor  theatres  ? 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  familiarized  us 
well  to  all  these  thiols,  and  yet  they 
are  here  duly  explmed  in  formal 
notes.  Now,  really  we  rai^bt  expect 
that  trivial  classical  quotations,  chari. 
ty-school  Scriptural  lore,  and  circu- 
lating library  knowledge,  are  not  any 
longer  to  find  a  place  in  a  critical 
edition  of  Paradise  Lost.  Whatever 
purpose  they  were  originally  intended 
to  serve  has  been  served  long  since, 
and  they  may  now  safely  be  discarded. 
At  least  one  half  of  Mr.  Prendeviile's 
notes  are,  in  the  prectent  state  of 
the  most  ordinary  literature,  quite  use* 
less. 

In  another  department  of  his  task, 
Mr.  Prendeville  throws  down  the 
gauntlet  of  dellance  against  all  other 
epic  poets  in  behalf  of  Paradise  Lost, 
as  becomes  a  loyal  editor.  He  copies, 
of  course,  Addison's  laudatory  re- 
marks, which,  however,  wfli  hardly 
stand  the  test  of  rigid  criticism,  and 
boldly  sets  Milton 

•*  Above   all   Greek,  above  all  Roman 
fame.** 

Bone  gentiemfiv  w]m>  keeps  him* 


self  prudently  anonymous,  soppties  the 
following  sagacious  sentences : — 


*«  Homer  had  certainly  more  in 
than  Virgil;  and  Virgil  more  judgment 
than  Homer.  But  Homer  had  nore  of 
Virgirs  talent  than  Virgil  had  of  bis ;  aad. 
betides,  posKssed  hij  own  in  a  greater 
degree  than  Virj^il  did  his  own  ;  in  t-boit. 
Homer  had  more  judgment  than  VirpI 
had  invention,  and  more  invention  than 
Virgil  judgment  Yet  the  JEneid  doesnot 
fall  80  short  of  the  Iliad,  as  Virgirs  genhis 
seems  to  do  of  Homer'A ;  which  no  doubt, 
ID  a  great  part,  is  owing  to  bis  skilful  imi- 
tationt.  But  Milton  surftasoes  both ;  for 
he  was  equal  to  Homer  in  invention,  and 
•uperk>r  to  him  and  Virgil  in  judgBeBLr 

This  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  antithe- 
tical criticism,  which  may  be  success- 
fully applied  to  anything.  «'  Apple- 
pies  have  certainly  m<ire  fruit  in  tbea 
than  apple-puddings,  aud  ap^  pad- 
dings more  flour  than  apple-pies  ;  bat 
the  pies  have  more  of  the  pudding 
material  than  the  poddinss  have  3 
the  pie  material,  and  besides  possess 
their  own  in  a  greater  degree  tJnui 
the  puddings  do  theirs :  in  8hort«  the 
pies  have  more  flour  than  the  pud- 
dings have  fruit,  and  more  fruit  thaa 
the  piddings  have  flour.  But  phrai- 
puddings  surpass  both,  for  ibej  aie 
equal  lo  apple-pies  in  fhiis  and  sur- 
pass them  and  applo-paddingB  m 
flour."  Now,  as  the  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating  of  it,  •these 
elaborately  balanced  assertions,  de  re 
pvUorid,  will  not  be  taken  without 
being  submited  to  that  decisivt  or> 
deal ;  and  in  Kke  manner,  we  most 
be  reluctant  to  admit,  without  some 
satisfactory  test  of  their  truth,  the 
equally  trim  antitheses  of  the  anony- 
UKMis  apiiorist  tn  re  crilicA.  Theps 
are  people  in  the  world  who  nagiDe 
that  Homer  had  not  only  more  inve»* 
tion,  but  more  judgment  than  Virgil 
and  Milton  put  together,  and  ^r^ 
que8ti«)n  whether  the  jodgment  of  oar 
great  English  poet  is  exactly  the 
point  on  whksh  he  is  most  deserving 
of  approbation,  in  spite  of  such  battle- 
dore and  shuttlecock  criticism  as  that 
just  quoted.  Elsewhere  he  tells  ob, 
that  m««t  of  the  eminent  literati  con. 
tend  for  the  supremacy  of  Paradm 
Lost  over  any  poem  in  any  language 
or  age,  (Editor's  Preface,  p.  1.)  and 
on  all  due  occasions  takes  an  opporta« 
nity  of  extolling  it  as  superior  to  the 
epics  of  ^Horner.  These  emineAt  2f/s- 
roit^aie,  ws  beheie,  m  a  veiy  respect- 
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Mm  mtnority  ;  aad  it  would  be  bard 
indeed  to  point  out  one  capable  of  ud. 
^retandin^  Homer,  who  was  ever 
Milty  of  huldingr  mich  an  opinion.  At 
all  events  we  do  not  think  tbat  Mr. 
Prendeville  has  read 
••  The  blind  old  roan  of  Soio*i  rockj  isle,** 
with  any  remarkable  care,  in  those  pas- 
sagej  in  which  he  claims  Milton's  su. 
periority.  For  instancn,  in  his  note 
on  the  I4th  and  2dth  lines  of  the 
Ninth  Book,  he  assures  us  tbat  his 
(Miltun*8)  theme  was  in  truth  more 
sublime  than  the  wrath  of  Achilles, 
who  draggled  his  dead  foe  Hector  thrice 
round  the  walls  of  Troy.  Now,  if  he 
had  lix)kcd  into  Homer,  he  would 
have  found  that  Achilles  did  no  such 
thing. 

**  &f    T<ii   (Hector   and   Achilles)    rfts 

««yraXi/tv«rc  vaieaai" 

**  Thrice  they  did  both  whirl  rotmd  the 
city  of  Priam  with  rapid  «tep,** 

Hector  being  by  no  means  dead,  but 
dieplayinfl;  most  active  signs  of  vita- 
Gty.  After  he  was  killed,  indeed. 
Achilles  tied  him  to  his  chariot,  ana 
^raj^d  him  not  round  the  city,  but 
straight  to  the  ships. 

*'  raxtis  it  />(»  (Hector)  Imni 

IXnAr  ajriy^oTwc  KoiXag  circ  mar  A;i^a(6»,*' 

-  And  the  swift  horses  dragged  'him 

pitilessly  to  the  hollow  ships  of  the 

Grecians.** 

If  Mr.  Prendeville  had  looked  at 
the  text  on  which  be  was. comment- 
ing^ he  would  have  seen  that  Mil- 
teo'  made  no  such  mistake.  He  de« 
aeribes  Hector  as  ^'tbe  foe  pursued 
thrice  fugitive — not  thrice  dragsred— 
about  Tr(^  wall."  But  even  Milton 
does  not  appear  to  be  quite  correct ; 
for  the  wrath  of  stern  Achilles — the 
fK^ts  eoX>Mcv>i— which  is  the  theme  of 
the  Uiao,  was  directed,  not  against 
Hector  but  Agamemnon.  As  so 
complete  and  accurate  a  scholar  could 
hardly  have  made  any  error  when 
Homer  is  concerned,  perhaps  we  may 
conjecture  that  Milton  dictated — 

*•  the  wrath 

Of  stem  Achilles,  prhis  foe  porsned 
Thrico  fugitive  about  Troy  wall** — 

such  an  error  of  the  press  being  likely 
enough  to  escape  the  notice  of  Milton. 
or  to  excite  the  su.'tpicibn  of  his  reader. 
If  this  reading  be  admitted,  the  mean* 
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ing  of  the  passage  ii^ «« my  u^eme  is 
more  exalted  than  the  anger  of 
Achilles,  which  commences  the  Iliad, 
or  the  defeat  of  Hector,  which  brings 
it  to  a  conclusion**' 

On  fi.  iv.  1.700,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing note  : 

**  Pope  says  that  Milton  imitates  Ho>. 
mer  (IL  ziv.  347),  whore  Jupiter  and  Ja. 
no  are  represented^ as  lying  tovetber  in 
conjugal  embrace  on  Ida  ;  and  that  he 
copies  the  terms  and  cadence  of  bis  verse, 
and  many  of  his  words.  Yes  ;  but  how 
small  a  portion  of  his  description  are  Ho- 
mer's three  lines  !  and  how  immeasura 
biy  superior  is  this  description  to  Ho. 
roer's,  and  to  those  of  all  the  ancient 
poets  pat  together  !— ' 

ToterM  iro  X9fov  6ta  ^%tv  ptoOrfXea  miriP, 
AuJFO'  lf<rfi€in-a^  tit  irparsv,  i^^  WtrOov, 
Jfl^vv   Kai   naXeu(0¥f    hs  mm   ;^0ovo(   iipoc* 

The  passage  in  Milton  is  nnques- 
tionably  very  fine. 

*«  Thufl  talking,  hand  in  hand  alone  they 

passed 
On  to  their  blissful  bower :  it  was  a  place 
Chose  by  the  8ov*reign  planter,  when  be' 

frem*d 
All  things  to  man's  delightful  use :  the 

roo? 
Of  thickest  covert,  was  inwoven  shade, 
Lanrel,   and  myrtle  ;  and  what  higher 

grew, 
Of  6rm  and  fragrant  leaf :  on  either  side 
Acanthus,  and  each  odorous  bushv  shrob^ 
Fenc*d  up  the  verdant  wall ;  each  beau- 
teous flower, 
Iris  all  hues,  roses;'  and  jessamine, 
Rear'd   higb  their  flourish'd  heads  be. 

twcen,  and  wrought 
Mosaic  :  .t!mderfoot  the  violet. 
Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  Inlay 
Broider'd  the  ground,  more  coloured  than 

with  stone. 
Or  costliest  emUleiik'* 

But  that  it  is  immeasurably  supe. 
rior,  or  superior  at  all  to  flomer'p,  is 
quite  another  question.  Mr.  Prende- 
ville  did  not  reflsct  that  Milton  was 
describing  a  bower— Homer  a  bed — 
which  are  two  rather  difCsrent  things. 
The  laurel,  myrtle,  and  what  higher 
grew  of  firm  and  fragrant  leaf,  the 
odorous  shrubs,  and  even  the  roses,  if 
any  with  thorns  were  to  be  found  in 
Paradise,  would  not  be  tlie  most  agree-  ' 
able  present  for  Earth  to  ofler  as  a 
couch  for  Jupiter  and  Juno,  however 
ornamental  they  may  be  in  a  bower.  j 

Homer  employed  three  lines,  because       ^ 
these  three  lines  said  all  thai  h»  had 
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to  say  ;  as,  for  a  reftson  of  the  same 
ktod,  Milton  in  bie  passas^o  has  em- 
ployed  iwme  fifteen.  When  Homer 
has  to  d(*schbe  a  bower,  as  CalypRo's 
in  the  OJysscy,  E.  50—74 ;  or  a  ^r- 
den,  as  thai  of  Alcmous,  Od.  H.  112— 
182f  be  spends  upon  it  as  many  linos  as 
Milton,  which  must  gratify  the  arith. 
metical  heart  of  Mr.  Prendeville,  who 
evidently  values  poetry  by  its  length* 
Milton  had  the  passages  of  the  Odyssey 
clearly  in  his  mind,  as  any  one  wilt  per- 
oeiye  who  compares  the  poems.  By  the 
way,  why  is  Mr.  Prendeville  content 
with  merely  defining  »•  emblem,"  which 
occurs  m  the  last  line  we  have  quoted, 
wiihout  taking  as  an  illustration — 

**  Arte  pivimenti,  atquo  embUmaU  ver- 
micuUto** — 

with  which  he  might  have  been  sup* 
plied  by  Bentley  t  Is  it  because,  as  B. 
bad  omitted  to  point  out  the  author,  P. 
did  not  like  to  expose  himself  as  not 
knowinflr  that  it  came  from  Lucilius  ? 

Mr.  Prendevillc's  note  on  Book  v.  1. 
285,  &C.,  is  too  long  to  be  quoted ;  but 
it  is  directed  to  the  purpose  of  proving 
that  Milton's  account  of  the  descent  of 
Raphael  to  Gden  far  outshines  that  nf 
Homer  describing  Mercury's  flight 
downwards  to  Troy  in  the  34th  Iliad,  or 
of  the  same  deity's  mission  to  iBneas, 
in  Virgil's  fourth  iEneid. 

**  It  fs^tinnccessary  to  point  out  the  im- 
msascrable  superiority  of  Milton  in  his 
description  of  the  progress  of  Raphaers 
flight — the  spontaneons  opening  of  hca. 
▼en's  gates— the  first  view  of  earth  look- 
ing like  a  distant  speck  of  land  in  the 
ocean — his  sailing  between  woclds  and 
worlds — his  resemblance  on  his  approach 
to  earth,  while  hi^h  in  the  air,  to  t  phcBoix 
— the  gorgeous  picture  of  his  wings— and 
his  appearance  in  Partdise  in  his  native 
miyesty,  (for  it  is  in  his  graceful  posture, 
after  he  alights,  that  he  is  chiefly  com. 
pared  to  Mercury,)  with  that  roatcliless 
accompaniinont  of  bis  shaking  his 
plumes,  and  diffusing  a  heavenly  fra- 
grance  wide  around.  .  .  Virgil,  who 
Ubours  to  improve  on  Homer,  represents 
Jopiter  as  sending  Mercory  to  warn 
^neas  of  his  danger  in  disobeying  the 
divine  injunction,  and  neglecting  tlie  high 
destinies  in  store  for  him.  Here  Mercury 
«  fliss  close  bf  the  sorbee  of  the  fca.'  So 
Satan  (ii.  634)  « shaves  with  level  wing 
the  deep.'  In  Homer,  Mercury's  wings 
bear  him  *  over  moist  and  o'er  the  bound- 
less earth.'  In  Virffil,  they  *bear  him 
o'er  sea  and  earth.'  Milton  embraces  all ; 
for  (iii.  652)  God's  angels  *  bear  his  swift 


errands,  over  moist  and  diy.  o*er  sea  wmt 
land.'  Mercory  lights  on  Mount  Atlai^ 
and  thenoe  throws  liiniself  hoa^Wng  t* 
the  waves.  Satan  (iii.  70)  does  naek 
more,  for  he 

« Down  from  the  ecliptic,  sped  withhop'd 

success. 
Throws  his  steep  flight  in  maoj  am  aoy 

wheel. 
Nor  staid  tillon  Nipbatesf  top  he  ligliia.* 

Virgil  represents  *  the  pine-capped  headsl 
Atlas,  girt  day  by  day  with  gloomy  cloods, 
beat  with  the  wind  and  rain.'  Milton  (ii. 
5ST)  represents  a  whole  frozen  continenl 
dark  and  wild,  beat  witli  perpetaal  stoms 
of  whirlwind  and  dire  hail.'  Mercnrr 
driven  *  the  wLids,  and  swims  thruo^ 
troubled  clouds.'  Raphael  hem  *  sails os 
the  polar  winds  (the  strongest  of  all 
windti,  and)  with  steady  winff  f  and  Sa- 
tan does  more,  for  he  (li.  1014)  *  Uumigfc 
the  shock  of  fighting  ele  mcnta,  on  aU 
sides  round  environed,  wins  his  way.' 
VJrgil  compares  Mercury  to  a  0ea-bird» 
winding  close  along  theclilb;  hot  Ba- 
phaol  is  like  the  phoBuix  soaring  in  raid 
heaven.  Thus  the  reader  will  see  witk 
what  masterly  power  he  embeUiabes 
whatever  lie  touches,  and  how  Buperior 
is  his  description  to  both  those.** 

Vory  enlightened  criticism  indeed  ' 
Homer  and  Virgil  had  to  describe  a 
god,  whom  their  mythology  fiiraished 
with  a  pair  of  slippers,  rcdcAo,  ialan^ 
which  transported  the  wearer  £ut  atf 
the  wind  over  land  and  eea.  The 
Raphael  of  Milton  was  a  Mx-winged 
seraph,  in  conformity  with  the  sen* 
phhn  in  Isaiah  vi.  2.  Mercury  is  &- 
patched  from  the  Olympian  heaven  of 
Paganism,  which  was  scarcely  any 
thing  more  than  teireetrial ;  and  there* 
fore  he  is  compared  to  a  purely  ter- 
restrial object«~the  sea-bird  skimming 
along  the  cli^.  This  comparison  is 
to  be  found  in  Virgil*-the 

avi     similis    que    circom    fittora, 

circom 
Piscoeos  scopulos,  humilis  volat  eqnora 
juxu, 

of  the  iEneid,  (B.iv.  254,)  being  little 
more  than  a  translation  of  the  Odyssey, 
E.  51—53. 

*  Orrt  cafu  6tivo»i  Kokxovi  <iX»f  orpvycrew 

Raphael  comes  from  the  cmpvrea], 
the  heaven  of  heavens,  of  a  far  differ- 
ent creed,  and  may  be  likened  to  an 
imaginary  bird,  the  phceuixt  sailing 
between    fancied    worlds-^     short 
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Homer,  and  Virgil,  who  iloet  nottpen* 
tore  much  beyond  translating  his 
Gteek  master,  are  doing  one  thing, 
tnd  Billion  18  doing  another.  Aii 
tbree  execute  their  tasks  with  great 
genius  and  grace;  but  something  is  to 
be  said  in  favoar  of  him  who  eame 
first.  Mr.  Prendeville,  however,  is 
much  mistaken  if  he  imagines  that  the 
pieturesque  touches  (not  in  Homer) 
which  he  principally  admires  as  im* 
urovements,  are  original  in  Paradise 
Lost.  One  of  those  treasures  of  tiie 
Gothic  library,  so  much  despised  by 
our  editor,  namely  Sannazarins,  makes 
the  angel  who  announces  the  birth  of 
our  Suvicmr  in  the  De  Porta  Virginis, 
ffb.  i  107,  perfume  the  air  like  Ra- 
phael by  expanding  his  wings. 

Ingcntos  ezplicat  alai^ 

Ao  tacUs  lat/j  insuetum  difiundit  odorcm. 

and  Marino,  in  the  Sttagedegli  Inno- 
otnli^  waR  beforehand  with  Milton  in 
comparing  an  angel  to  a  phodnrx. 

Let  us  further  remark,  that  in  the 
quality  of  judgment,  which  is  wisely 
supposed  to  have  been  deficient  in 
Homer,- the  old  Father  of  Song  far 
ODtstripe  Milton,  as  indeed  he  does 
every  body  elKOi  Mercury,  the  mes- 
eengerof  the  gods,  is  never  sent  on  idle 
or  ineffectual  message?.  He  goes,  in 
the  Iliad,  tu  bring  Priam  to  the  tent  of 
Achilles ;  and  the  body  is  accordingly 
regained.  In  the  Odyssey  he  is  des- 
piSched  to  free  Ulysses  from  the 
thraldom  of  Calypso;  and  Ulysses  is 
at  once  sent  afluat  on  his  homeward 
voyage.  What  may  be  the  use  of 
RaphaePs  mission  it  is  hard  to  say  ; 
unless  to  afford  the  poet  a  convenient 
opportunity  of  describing  the  revolt 
of  Satan,  the  war  in  heaven,  the 
punishment  of  the  rebellious,  and  the 
creation  of  the  worW ;  and  to  be  re- 
warded by  Adam  for  his  communi- 
cativeness by  an  account  of  what 
immediately  followed  the  creation  of 
man.  It  is  true  that  Raphael  warns 
Adam  of  the  danger  be  is  in  from  the 
wiles  and  the  malice  of  Satan ;  but  the 
warning  is  not  only  of  no  use,  but  it 
was  destined  to  be  utterly  fruitless. 
The  commission  given  to  Raphael  is, 
Book  V.  229^245, 

"  Go  therefore,  half  this  day  as  friend 

with  Iriond 
Converse  wiih  Adam,  in  what  bower  or 

shade 
Thou  fiad*8t  him,  from  the  heat  of  noon 

retired  , 


To  re»pHe  his  day-labour  with  repast,     • 

Or  with  repose;  and  such  discounie  bring 

on, 
As  may  advise  him  of  his  happy  ttatfr— 
H  ippiiiess  in  bin  power  left  ireu  to  will, 
Left  to  his  own  free  will— his  will,  though 

free. 
Yet  mutable ;  whence  warn  him  to  be. 

ware 
He  swerve  not*  too  secure.    Tell  hiss 

withal 
His  danger,  and  from  whom  ;  what  en- 
emy. 
Late  fallen  himself  from  heaven,  is  plot- 

ting  now 
The  fall  of  others  from  like  state  of  bliss: 
By  violence  ?  no,  for  that  shall  be  with- 
stood, 
But  by  deceit  and  lies ;  this  let  him  know, 
Lest,  wilfully  transg^rcsifiiig,  he  pretend 
Surprisai,  unadmonish'd,  unforewam'd." 

This  soimds  very  well — was  itin« 
tended  that  Raphael's  mission  should 
havo  any  success?  Certainly  not— - 
for  in  the  third  book,  where  God  sees 
Satan  arrive  on  earth,  he  is  made  to 

*•  And  now, 

Through  all  restraint  broke  loose,  he 

wings  his  way, 
Not  far  off  heaven,  in  the  precmotsof 

light, 
DiiecUy  towards  the  new.croated  world. 
And  man  there  plac*d,'  with  purpose  to 

essay 
If  bim  by  force  he  can  destroy,  or,  worse. 
By  some  faltte  guile  pervert ;  and  thaU 

pervert:  . 
For  man  toill  hearken  to  hi$  gloxing  liet, 
And  easily  transgrest  the  sole  command. 
Sole  pledge  of  hi§  obedience  :  9o  will  fall 
He  and  hisfaithlese  progeny:* 

Man,  then,  being  thus  fored  Domed 
to  listen  to  the  globing  \.es  of  the 
tempter,  to  be  by  them  perverted, 
to  transgress  the  solcr  pledge  of  his 
obedience,  and  to  fall — what  is  the 
use  of  Raphael's  mission  ?  We  should 
think  little  of  the  *^judgoiciir'  of 
Homer  if  he  sent  his  Mercury  on  such 
a  fool's  errand,  as  to  brii^  homo  the 
dead  body  of  Hector,  or  tha  living 
body  of  Ulysses,  if  hs  knew  that 
destiny  had  determined  that  Achilles 
was  to  retain  the  one,  and  Calypso 
the  other. 

Mr.  Prendeville  makes  manjr  other 
sallies  of  the  same  kind,  in  which  any 
one  hut  the  eminent  anonjmous  critic, 
already  renowned,  will  without  hesita- 
tion give  the  palm  to  Homer,  and  cry, 
with  Horace  some  nineteea  centuries 
ago^ 
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Pfay, 


QoantoreetiiMhieqiiiiciLtMilitariiwiite.    hu^ghter  iocxtinguiAfcbte  T««e 

But  he  escapes  (narrowly  to  be  sure)    ^^  *»aPPy  P^  ""^^  ^^  «^w  VsC 

one  ainusinij  preference  awarded  by   can's  htbbhi^  gait     w- --.i^-^- .«^«- 

Bishop  Newtoo  to  Milton.  Vulcan,  we 

all  know,  was  flung  forth  of  heaven  by 

Jopiter,  who,  as  he  tells  lu,  •'  hurled 

me^  seisiiig  me  by  the  foot,  from  the 

heavenly  threshold.    I  tumbled  aU  the 

day,  and  with  the  settmg  sun  fell  down 

upon  Lemnos."    Milton  amphfies  this 

fltory  considerably. 

«•  Nor  wmshw  name  onheard,  or  unadored, 

In  ancient  Greece,  and  tu  Aoionian  land 

Men  eah'd  him  Mulciber ;  and  how  he  full 

From  hoav'a  they  fabled,  thrown  by  an- 
gry Jove 

Sheer  u*cr  the  erystal  battlements ;  from 
mora 

To  Boon  he  fell — from  noon  to  dewy 
evo— 

A  summer^  day;  and  with  the  setting 
sun 

Dropt  from  the  zenith,  like  a  falling  star, 

On  Lemooe,  the  iEgean  ble.**  three— bnt  we  cannot  let  Mr.  Preui 

On  this  remarks  Bishop    Newton,    ^^'^'l'®  triumph   over  old    Homer  ia 
He    (Milton)   not   only   says,  with    another  «tic^  measurenrient. 


We  rather  \ 
it  was  no  auch  thing.  The  hobUii^ 
gait  of  Vulcan  is  never  made  matter 
of  derision  in  Homer— if  he  be  caOsd 
flffiyvfuf,  it  is  generally,  we  bdiew 
miifunnly  prefixed  by  a»r<K,  or  n^«ai». 
Tot;  and  what  the  gods  lauded  at  was 
not  his  limping,  but  his  skinki^g*  as 
Pope  translates  tnwwm^rm. 

Av0t9T9f  F  mp'  tvttfv  ytXtts  ftmxmp€99t  flom 
*ili  1690  '"Qpaimv  6tm  ivfrnrm.  Wimmrrm. 

Milton's  superiority  over  Homer  ani 
Virgil,  is  of  course  asserted,  for  makisg 
hell  thrice  the  diittance  from  bearel^ 
as  the  centre  is  from  the  pole ;  wherew 
Virgil  makes  it  but  twice,  and  Homer 
barely  the  same  distance.  In  tlnv 
style  of  aorpassing,  the  next  epic  poet 
will  OTily  have  to  make  it  /our  timsa 
to  achieve  a  further  victory  over  all 
three— but  we  cannot  let  Mr. 


•*Hc    (Milton)  not   only  says, 
Homer,  that  it  was  all  day  long,  but 
we  are  led  through  the  parts  of  the 
day,  from  morn  to  noon,  from  noon  to 
everting,  and  this  a   summer's  day.*' 
The  B.shop  might  have  reflected  that 
the  narrators  of  this  event  in  the  two 
poems  were  in  widely  different  situa- 
tions..    Milton  himself,    in    Paradise 
LoMi^  with  his  singing  robes  around 
him,  had  ample  time  and  leisure  to  re- 
flea  upon  the  stato  of  the  weather, 
and  other  celestial  phenomena  attend, 
ant  upon  Vulcan's  &11.    In  the  Iliad 
the  story  is  told  by  Vulcan   himself ; 
and  we  take  it  for  granted  that,  while 
he  was  rolling  from  the  battleroentd  of 
lieaven  to  the  Lemnian  lsle,at  a  rapidity 
far  surpassing  the  best  pace  of  the  best 
train  on  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
Railway,  whirling  grim  old   Marshal 
Soult  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour, 
he  had  no  leisure  whatever  to  reflect 
upon  the  summeriness  of  the  day,  or 
the     dewinAis  of  the   evening.    He 
thought,  and  so  did  Homer,  that  he  said 
quito  enough  in  saying  wa»  i*  ly^ap  ^tp^ftriy^ 


Upoa 
P.  JL  B.  i.  293,  we  have  the  IbUowiiv 
note* 

'*  Homer  oomparss  the  club  of  My- 
phemos  to  the  mast  ai  a  shqi : — J»v»r  It 
Irroy  yiH(.  (Odyss.  Iz.  322)  Viigil, 
Mn,  iii.  659,  compares  it  to  thetraak  oC 
a  pine-tree— 

*  Tninca  BMuiam  plmw  regit,  el  TeMlfia  firawL* 
Ovid,  Metainorph.  xiii.  782,  moie  faO^ 
conveys  Milton's  sentiment : — 

'  Cui  poatqaam  plniis,  teeall  ^vm  pnebalt  mbs 
\utc  pedes  posiu  wt,  auleuois  aiica  fctoiidk.' 
Milton,  as  the  reader  will  easily  see,  not 
only  embodies,  bat  surpasses  the  descrip- 
tions ol  all  three." 

Leaving  Viigil  and  Ovid  to  shift 
for  themselves,  we  beg  to  remark,  on 
behalf  of  Homer,  that  a  very  important 
word  is  omitted  in  the  quotation  ^om 
the  Odyssey.  The  olivo-tree  dub  of 
Polyphemus  is  not  merely  immw  9  Xtrm 
vw%  hut 

It  was  as  large  as  the  mast  of  a 
black    twenty-oared   galley   built  for 


leaving  it  to  other  reciters,  Milton  for   carrying  burden,  broad  of  beam,  and 


example,  to  put  in  the  picturesque,  for 
which,  at  the  time,  he  could  not  fairly 
be  expected  to  have  any  remarkable 
relish.  Vulcan,  we  may  add,  is  rather 
tmluckyin  the  hands  of  the  Miltonian 
commentators.  We  find  here  the 
•*  great  laughter  in  heaven"  defended 
f ery  needlessly,  by  quoting  Homer, 


fitted  for  k>ng  voyages.  In  fact,  a 
large  vessel  ^  Homer's  time— aome* 
thing  analogous  to  Milton^s  great 
•*  amiral."  We  cannot  admit  that  Ho- 
mer is  surpassed  in  this.  By  the  way, 
talking  of  shins,  when  did  Mr.  Prcn. 
deville  learn  tnat  Indiamen  were  the 
laiveet  ships  known  in  Milton's  tiroes 


who  it  seems,  in  lUA.  6U^  itA^  saya,   as  he  tells  us  in  a  note  od  Book  ii.  c. 
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735?     We  rather  tJbink  he  in  mistaken 
—at  all  event?,  we  are  quite  sure  that 
the  largeness  ol*  the  vessel  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  simile  in  MiltoD. 
Mr.  Prenileville  is  no  seaman. 

'*  •  He  Iook*d,  and  uiw  the  ark  huU on  lbs 

fl'iod, 
Which  now  abated.* 

*•  Hull  is  here  a  verb,  to  float  to  and 
fr<v  without  sail  or  rodder.    See  John- 


We  do  see  Johnson,  lyinjf  under 
several  volumes  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Brilaunica^  and  there  ha  him  lie.  It 
maj  be  a  J  very  true  that  <^  hull "  does 
mean  ••  to  fl;)at  to  and  fro  without  sail 
or  rudder,''  where  the  term  is  applied 
to  a  vessel  that  has  lost  all  her  sails 
and  her  rudder ;  but  that  was  not  the 
case  with  tltc^rk,  which  had  none  to 
lose.    The  flood  is  abating^ 

•>  The  ark  bo  more  aow  floata,*bot  seems 

on  ground 
Fast  on  the  top  of  aome  hiirh  moaataia 

fixed." 

That  explains  the  meaning  of  the 
word  «*bu)l.'*  Adam  looked,  and  he 
fAW  the  ark  *•  hull  ;**  that  is,  showing 
more  and  more  of  her  hull  as  the  flood 
ebbed  from  under  her,  and  left  her  fixed 
OD  the  mountain. top. 

Mr.  Prendeville  is  always  out  in  his 
nanticals. 

••  Night-foundered  skiff*," 
ho  »ys,  *«  is  a  boat  prevented  by  the. 
darkne^  of  the  night  from  proceeding ; 
'  foondert'd  '  is  a  nautical  word  applied 
to  a  disabled  ship. — ComuM^  483. 

*  Someone,  like  us,  night-fonndered  here.« 

«« Bentley  proposes  •  niffh-foundered,* 

as  the  word  is  used,  IL  940.  ,  But  the 

WOBdSy 

« Whfle  night  hivesU  the  sea,' 

after,  appear  to  me  to  decide  for  the 
preeent." 

On  this  it  may  be  observed,  that 
•«  founder  "is  not  **  a  nautical  word 
applied  to  a  dij>abled  ship."  Secondly, 
that  the  line  quoted  from  Comu9y  docs 
fmi  support  Mr.  Prendeville  in  his  inter* 
pretation  of  the  term.  And  thirdly,  that 
the  words,  **  while  night  inirests  the 
aea,"  so  far  from  appearing  to  decide 
for  the  present  reading,  appear  to  de- 
cide against  it,  inafmuch  as  it  seems 
ineonsihtent  with  Milton's  manner  to 
tell  118,  wln^n  speaking  of  a  **  night* 
foundered  skif^*'  that  •«  night  invasta 


the  se^ ;"  that  sorely  woald  be  a  !«•<* 
less  repetition.  We  agree,  then,  with 
Bentley,  that  *•  nigb-foiiodered  '*  it  the 
word.  •*  Foundered "  thus  has  ita 
right  nautical  meaning.  »*  going  to  tha 
bottom;''  and  in  the  line  in  Comus, 
«*  ni&rhufbmidered  "     means    «*  night* 

Mr.  Prendeville  believer 

**  Ores,  a  ■pecies  of  whale  with  a  round 
mouth,  ab  ore.^ 

Why,  we  presume,  Mr.  Prendeville 
himself  has  a  round  mouth,  especially 
when  he  yawns,  as  we  do  now.  But 
he  does  not  on  that  account  become 
an  <*  ore,"  or  a  specif  of  whale. 

Mr.  Prendeville  is  at  pains  to  prove, 
from  Newton  and  others,  that  the  levi- 
athan here  described  is  not  the  cro- 
codile, but  the  whale.  He  is  certainlj 
very  hke  a  whale ;  whereas  the  croco. 
dile  is  in  the  habit  of  standiafr,  and 
lying  too,  with  his  hands  m  hia 
breeches  pockets — a  picturesque  por 
ouliarly  pointed  out  by  the  kte  la«* 
ment^  Lord  Castlereagh ;  but  of 
which  no  mention  is  made  by  Mil- 
ton. Bishop  Newton  holds  him  to 
be  a  whale  on  two  groimds :  first  that 
**the  crocodile  is  not  found  on  tha 
Norway  coast ;"  and  second,  that  ha 
is  •«  too  small  and  agile  an  animal  to 
answer  the  description.''  These  oh« 
jections  are  ktal  to  the  claims  of  tha 
crocodile ;  but  leave  it  an  open  qoes* 
tion— may  be  not  have  been  the  sea* 
sarpent  ?  Vet  of  the  three — ciocodilci 
sea-sarpent,  whale — the  long  odda 
may  be  safbly  ofibred  on  blubber. 
« Scaly  rind,"  the  Bishop  caadid^ 
admitfs  may  appear  to  point  ti» 
crod^;  still  he  hoJda  it  m  ''but 
a  poetic  figure  (o  express  the  iough» 
wrmkled,  hard  akia  of  that  animal  "^« 
the  whaki  Mf.  Preadaville,  in  a  nota 
of  his  own— anaotatiBg  on  aiMither  doii 
Bcriptien  of  leviathan  ^tempesting  tha 
ocean,"  exdaims  exaHingfy— «•  II  i» 
evident  that  by  leviathan  litre  he  meaaa 
the  wbale,  no  matter  how  karaad 
critics  may  apply  the  leviathan  in  tha 
Book  of  Job  to  tlie  crocodile.  Ha 
diBtinctly  mentions  the  eiocodile  (B. 
vii.  1 474)  as  an  amphibious  animal—* 
whereas  leviathan  is  a  fish."  Bat 
why  mav  not  an  amphtbions  animal 
•»  haply  sNimber  on  the  Norway  foam  V^ 
Final ly^f  leviathan  be  a  fish,  then  ha 
is  not  a  whale  ;  for  tkoagh,  «•  aa  aea- 
men  ten,",  the  KtUe  of  Aberdeen  cornea 
home  from  tha  Straita  claan,  and  tha 
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Qirty  of  Peterhead  full  of  oil; 
fBt  ichthyologists  tell  a  still  stranger 
story,  and  class  the  whale,  as  well  as 
the 'above  whalers,  among  the  mam- 
malia. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Prende?ille  quotes 
from  Newton  a  fkcetious  note,  in 
illostration  of  what  Miltoo  says  of  the 
fishes,  that— 

*'  under  rocks  their  food 
In  jointed  armour  watch.** 

•«The  shells  of  lobsters  and  old  ar- 
mour,**  quoth  Lawnsleeves,**  very  much 
reeomble  one  another."  In  the  civil 
wars  there  was  a  regiment  of  horse  so 
completely  armed  that  they  were  call, 
ed  "  Sir  Arthur  Haselrig's  lobsteiB." 
So,  too,  at  Waterloo,  Shaw  the  life- 
guardsman,  and  others,  cracked  the 
cuirassiers  like  lobsters.  Nay,  lobsters 
and  soldiers  are  now  sjrnonymous  and 
convertible  terms — whence  occasional 
confusion ;  but  in  the  case  of  oysters 
'tis  otherwise,  the  great  distinction 
being  kept  up  between  natives  and 
settlers. 

A  pa^  or  two  back  we  find  Mr. 
Prendeville  praising  Milton  for  beating 
Homer  and  Virgil  out  and  out.  by  mere- 
ly  saying  thrice,  in  place  of  twice  or 
once ;  yet  on  a  somewhat  similar  occa- 
sion he  finds  fault  with  Virgil  for  being 
too  specific  about  the  size  of  a  giant. 
Virgil,  JEneH  vi.  596,  describes  him 
IS  extending  over  nine  acres — *^  per 
tota  novem  cui  jugera  corpus  porrigittu'." 
Milton  says  of  Satan,— 

'*  Lay  floating  mtny  a  rood.*' 

Mr.  Prendeville  says,— "The  indefi- 
nite description  which  Milton  gives  is 
hx  belter,  in  my  opinion,  than  the  pre. 
oise  specification  of  dimensions  in  Vir- 
gil, as  the  reader's  imagination  is  not 
eonfioed  to  any  particular  measure." 
We  humbly  think  that  nine  acres  of 
giant  is  a  fair  allowance  for  any  rea- 
sonable reader's  imagination.  Sup. 
pose  yourself  jogging  along  on  a  con. 
sthutional  drive,  by  the  side  of  a  giant 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  broad,  and  *'  ex- 
tending over  nine  acres^"  «nd  pulling 
up  at  tiie  waistband  of  his  breeches,  to 
pay  toll  at  a  turnpike  clapped  down 
oy  the  county  since  your  last  excur- 
non— pray,  would  you  accuse  Virgil 
of  too  precise  specification  of  dimen- 
sions t 

Homer  is  again  brought  in  question 
in  a  note  upon  Book  iv.  c.  603.  It 
is  the  celebrated  description  of  Night 


pleased;  now  gUw'd  tin 


••  Now  came  still  evonhig  on,  and  twi- 
light grey 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  eUd; 
Silence  accompaDied  ;  for  beast  and  bird. 
They  to  their  grassy  conch,  these  to  their 

nests. 
Were  slunk ;— all  but  the  wakefol  iright. 

ingale; 
She  all  night  long  her  amoroas  < 

song; 
Silence  wa 

firmament 
With  living  aapphires ;  Hesperus,  that  led 
The  starry  hocit,  rode  brightest ;  till  the 

moon, 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length. 
Apparent  queen,  unveil*d   her  peerlev 

light. 
And  o*er  the  dark  her  silver  manlk 

threw." 
A  beautiful  passage,  beyond  ques- 
tion— on  which  we  bAv^  the  foUowng 
note. 

**  This  is  the  first  evening  in  the  poea  ; 
and  to  this  description  of  it  I  know  no- 
thing parallel  or  comparable  in  the  tita- 
sures  of  ancient  or  modem  poetry.  I  can 
only  recollect  one  description  to  be  men- 
tibned  after  this,  a  moonshiny  night  in 
Homer  (II.  viii.  551),  where  Mr.  Pops 
has  taken  pains  to  make  the  tiaoalatioa 
as  excellent  as  the  original : — 

•Qf  6'  ii'tv  —pavii  avTfm  ^vm9  fft  nX^n* 
<^aiv<r^  opiirpcrf*.  dr«  r*  tnXun  vn^t^Pi  ««^ 
E<fr*  t^9v  MMi  «rwr»«i,  ki  v^omm;  tft^ 
Kai  V9WM'  ot^roOo'  ^  «p*  *««^>«  «ewr»f 

ai0irp» 
Jhura  it  T*  tOtrai  ifftfe"  yiy^  <«  f9^ 

Milton  leaves  off  where  Homer  begins— 

(N.r 

The  pains  taken  by  Mr.  Pope  with . 
this  "ra*^"-®*^*"/  nJghi"  are  too 
well-known  to  be  much  further  no- 
ticed ;  but  in  what  particulars  are  the 
passages  to  be  compared  1  They  fcavn 
not  a  single  ia\^e  in  common  except 
the  shining  of  the  moon  ;  and  as  Mil- 
ton leaves  off  where  Homer  begins,  we 
think  the  note  might  be  left  out  alto- 
gether.  Milton  was  more  indebted  to 
Nonnus,  whom  we  shall  have  occasion 
again  to  quote,  than  to  Homer. 

Another  censure  of  the  oW  bard  is  to 
be  found  in  a  note  on  Book  v.  1. 906. 

"  *  No  fear  lest  dinnef  cool.*  Th^ss 
words  have  been  ccn'iured  as  very  nndig. 
nified ;  but  I  think  Milton,  who  was  veiy 
temperate  in  his  diet,  widied  to  convey 
by  them  his  low  opinion  of  the  Inzarioos 
and  ppicurean  habits  of  his  time.  There 
are  many  allusions  in  HomSt  and  Virgil 
more  undignified.'* 
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More  nod^foified !  Qod  help  tlie 
nan !  Voltaire  is  the  critic  who 
makes  the  objection  to  Milton's  want 
of  dimity;  and  clever,  witty,  and 
shrewd  as  he  was,  we  may  hold  the 
epical  criticism  of  the  author  of  the 
HenriaJe  cheap  enough. 

We  shall  notice  only  one  other 
Homeric  bit  in  Mr.  Preiidoviile.  P. 
Xr.  Book  L  600. 

*•  MilliooB  of  iptrits  for  his  fmolt  amerced 
of  Heaven." 

**  Amerced  here  means  deprived,  from 
the  Greek   ofitpiu,  afufoiti. 

How  kind  to  conjugate  for  us,  lest 
we  should  not  suspect  whence  comes 
the 

This  note  is  taken  from  Patrick 
Hume;  but  not  exactly  as  Hume 
wrote  it.  He  says,  "Amerced  has 
here  a  strange  offinity.  with  the  Greek 
a^P^u,  to  deprive,  to  take  away,"  and 
he  translates  the  line  fi^m  the  Odvs- 
sey — ^  The  muse  amerced  him  of  Ijis 
eyes,  but  gave  him  the  fiiculty  of  sing- 
ing sweeUy."  Hume  merely  notices 
the  queer  coincidence  of  words  drawn 
fjnoin  such  different  sources — Prende* 
ville  boldly  derives  our  word  of  Nor- 
man law  from  the  Greek.  Amerce 
comes  from  amarcierf  signifying  to 
fine  a  man,  to  take  from  him  bis  merx^ 
as  it  does  this  very  day  in  law,  and 
has  as  much  to  do  with  c^w,  as  it 
has  with  the  river  Mersey. 

Poor  Homer — or  rather  poor  Saxon 
differs  in  another  word.  P.  L.  Book 
yiii.258. 

«« « Gased  awhile  the  ample  sky.'  Here 
*  gazed'  is  clsMically  used  actively,  as 
cWo/ici  (from  which  it  is  derived.)  soroe- 
tnn^  as  in  Homer,  to  survey  with  won- 
der." 

Derived  from  aya^o/i«i !  Why,  it  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  Ge-sean^ 
the  Anglo-Saxon  for  to  see,  and  it  is 
used  in  its  ordinary  Anglo-Saxon  con- 
struction. It  is  treating  us  poor  Sas- 
senaghs  badly,  for  this  Hibernian  edi- 
tor to  carry  oor  ind'genous  roots  to 
the  Greek  market,  already  sufficiently 
stocked  and  magnificonUy  furnished 
forth  with  native  commodities  of  its 
own.  If  Mr.  Prendeville  proceeds 
etymologizing  in  this  manner,  we  shall 
soon  expect  to  find  pancake  derived,  in 
the  M  Joe  Miller  fashion,  from  rav 
enme^  and  i^r^v,  viaHim,  as  being  the  im- 
mediate provocative  of  brandy-diiak- 
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ing,  and  thence  the  ultimate  cause  of  til 
the  mischief  done  during  the  evening 
of  Shrovetide^por  with  the  etymolo- 
gist mentioned  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Diversions  of  Purley^  who  deduced 
King  Pepin  from  itnrcp,  by  the  ingenious 
genealogy  of  ••  4«nr«y»,  k^t^,  itt^  diaper, 
napkin,  nipkin,  pipkin,  pippin-kmg, 
King  Pippin."  At  all  events,  we  re. 
commend  him  to  adopt  the  theory  that 
tinsco/AsJ  is  derived  mxn  MKffim*  Sir 
Wallor  Scott's 
'*And  hopest  thoa  hence  unscathed  Ui 

go?" 
bemg  clearly  from  the    avKifin*  i'Uvm 
of  IJomer.      We  may  clap  it   as  a 
note  on  the  first  book  of  «» Paradise 
Lost,"  line  613— 
'*  Hath  scathed  the  lolly  pineiP*— 

on  which  Newton  has  given  an  annoe- 
tation,  marked  by  the  usual  sagacity 
of  that  right  reverend  divine. 

Feeling  less  concerned  for  Vh^ra^ 
we  shall  only  rescue  him  from  Mr« 
Prendeville  on  one  occasion  :^ 

**  As  the  opening  of  boll's  gates  was  an 
event  so  important  to  the  future  history 
of  the  poem,  he  describes  it  miontely  and 
with  the  most  masterly  force  of  expres- 
sion; the  laborious  motion  9f  the  feet,  and 
the  harsh  discordant  sound  of  the  versl. 
ficatiun,  and  the  sudden  breaks,  height- 
ened by  the  frequent  use  of  the  letter  r, 
are  admirably  expressive  of  the  sense ; 
and  then  when  they  are  once  flung  open 
and  for  ever,  the  Hoes  flow  on  with  a  pomp 
and  swell  which  it  requires  a  volume  of 
breath  to  read  with  adequate  effect.  So 
after,  when  he  describes  the  illimitable 
ocean,  the  various  pauses  which  the  mind 
is  obliged  to  make,  express  so  many  see- 
tions,  so  to  speak,  of  its  boundless  pio- 
porlions,  and  its  many  ingredients.  How 
petty,  says  Newton  very  justly,  is  the  fot 
lowing  description  of  bell's  gates  by 
Virgil  compared  with  this  7    JEa,  vL — 

— "  Horrisono  stridontes  cardlne  saose 
Panduntur  ports." 

This  may  be  verj  pretty,  though  we 
rather  think  it  is  quite  the  reverse ;  but 
Virgil  was  not  the  poet  here  imitated. 
Listen  to  Nonnus — 

•     •     .     Siefmntv<a¥  St  0ipt6p99 
Taprapiov  iiVKtifta  \apu)¥iSsi  txrvnov  o^Oet, 

So  sings  the  Panopolitan ;  and  thus 
Milton— 

*•  On  a  sudden  open  flv 
With  impetuoos  recoil  and  janing  so«m. 
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TIm  intenardoMn,  Uid  on  their  kin^M 

grate 
Banti  ibunder,  that  the  lowapt  bottom 

shook 
Of  Erebui.'* 

It  18  prelty  plain  that  Virgil  is  nol 
to  be  blamed  for  not  doing  what  be 
4kl  not  want  to  dO|  or  fur  not  Bupply- 
ing  the  images  borrowed  by  Milton 
iinoro  Nonnus.  Mr.  PrendeviUe  migbt 
have  noticed  that  annoii^  the  books 
which,  in  bis  ••  Tractate  on  Education, 
addressed  to  Samuel  Uartleb,*'  be  re- 
commended to  be  read,  was  this 
scarcely  looked  at  poet ;  and  perhaps, 
if  be  bud  knowu  where  to  read  out  of 
the  track  pointed  out  by  the  herd  of 
comroemators,  he  might  have  found 
that  Nonnus  has  not  a  little  contribu- 
ted to  •«  Paradise  Lost."  if  he  had 
tbo  looked  into  that  book  which  he 
learnedly  calls  Aratua's  Diosenusia^ 
p^  zvi.,  be  there,  too,  might  have  dis- 
covered something  wherewith  better 
to  enrich  hie  notes.  However,  he  was 
determined  not  to  look  beyond  his 
nose,  not  even  so  far  as  his  Todd, 
limited  as  that  Miltonian  prospect  must 
be  allowed  to  be. 

Where  did  Mr.  Prendeville  learn 
that  Milton  had  ever  any  notion  of 
writing  a  poem  upon  Alfred  1  In  his 
epistle  to  Mansus,  he  mentions  his 
design  of  writing  an  epic  poem  on  the 
subject  of  Arthur,  {Prince  Arthur 
here,  promoted  afterwards,  p.  337,  to 
the  rank  of  King  Arthur,)  in  which  he 
promises — 

Prangam  8ujnmetf9  Britonwm  tub 
Marie  pkalangf-^ 
and  his  eatly  fancy  seems  to  have  clung 
to  him  to  the  very  end  ;  the  only  allu- 
sion  to  British  affairs  in  all  Paradise 
Last  being  to 

**  What  renounds 
In  fable  or  romance  of  Uthei*8  son, 
Begirt  with  British  or  Armoric  kDigbts.** 

liet  us  remark,  that  of  the  pecnlisr 
kind  of  battalion— the  t^halanx — which 
Milteo  was  to  smash,  Mr.  Prendeville 
has  a  somewhat  stranff^  idea.  Ho 
derives  the  word  in  the  following  plea- 
sant manner : — 

«*  Homer  describes  his  warriors  mov- 
ing on  in  close  phalanx,  horrent  with 
spear  and  shield.     II.  iv.  281. 
AifVoir  tf  iroXc/loy  iriNrivai  kipwto  foKayyti 
KvoyMi,  <r«cc0-iir  n  itmi  cy^c  n^ticvtmt,  * 
(See  after,  of  this  Book,  563—565.)  The 
iphalanz  was  a  oompast  square  body  of  in- 


ftatry  vsed  ii^lhe  aiiDies  of  Maecdoa,  ■» 
close  as  to  prewnt  one  »oKd  maa<saiid  vcsy 
(bnnidablo  on  even  ground,  but  inlievMr  Is 
the  Roman  legion  on  uneven  grooBi, 
where  it  was  comparatively  incapable  of 
quick  evolutions  or  stiady  action.  The  sol. 
diers  used  immensely  long  K|M>ara,  vheDoe 
the  name,  some  think,  (a»  Burner  calls 
lung  poles  or  pikes  phal^ngrt,)  and  beid 
their  shields  closely  lockc  d  and  clasped  to- 
gether,or  ^serried,*  from  the  French  mnef 
to  lock  ;  some  again  derive  phalanx  ham 
rcXo^etv  ayxh  to  approach  ckMely.*  ^ 

^ay^  from  Ttka^tiv  ayx'  *        It  is  a 

mighty  pretty  derivation  as  it  standi. 
Just  as  much  as  breeches  concet  fron 
bear  riches  or  ncics  from  N.  £.  W.S, 
North,  East,  West,  and  South,  or  toad- 
eater  from  toad  and  eater,  or  Napo* 
leon  from  Ar«XXvMy,  or  aroint  ikesfnm 
a  rowan  tree^or  a^<a»*f  frona  mm<a  auiaoBi 
rptva  verto,and  u\p  oculus,  or  any  ctberdf 
the  ingenious  ccnundrnos  with  wbicfa 
dictionaries  and  lexicons  are  stofibd. 
Somewhat  further  on  we  have  some* 
thing  more  about  the  pfasklanx— 
Book  vi.  i.  399. 

«•  •  Cubic*  Though  strictly  to  have  besn 
cubic,  jt  must  have  been  as  high  as  it 
was  broad ;  jret  by  poetic  license  it  heie 
means  ftntr-aquare  only,  having  that 
property  of  a  cube  to  be  equal  iBMBglh 
on  ail  sides.— F.** 

P.  signifies  Pearce.  It  might  wiA 
no  impropriety  signify  •  Poor  Pedant' 
He  wrote  a  paltrjr  pamphlet  cottiog 
up  Bentley's  edition  of  Milton^  m 
which  be  thought  be  had  the  cnCica- 
rum  longe  maximus  at  bis  naercy,  and 
that  such  a  twenty-fitth  rate  scholar 
as  he  might  insult  on  a  peculiar  do^g* 
hill— 

«*The  mighty  scholiast,  whose  mr 
wearied  pains 

Made  Horace  dull,  and  homblsd  Mil- 
ton's strains.** 

But  in  so  doing  he  merely  ezpoMl 
his  own  particular  ignorance.  Bent- 
ley  had  been  idle  enough  to  chaage 
in  this  line,  cubic  phalaqv  into  msjiisf 
phalanx,  and  Pearce  n^ied  ai 
above.  Now,  there  certainly  is  eone* 
thing  extremely  ludicrous  in  the  coa- 
ception  of  an  army  of  any  kiili 
an^lic  or  gigantic,  or  merely  homsiib 
bemg  fas  high  in  stature  as  it  it  )asg 
and  broad  in  depth  and  extent.  Tke 
angelic  battle  in  Paradise  XJOir— dis- 
plays little  M  judgment"  enoi^  inafl 
cooscieace,  aa  we   have  it»   witbsrt 
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^tq^ging'  It  #iCb  extiMteoM  tbsanlu 
ties  ;  and  Milton,  who  waa  beyond 
doubt  8  complete  scholar,  "absolute 
in  all  nnmbcfB,"  most  not  be  acfcuaed 
of  not  understanding  either  Greek  or 
Bngfwh  words.  •*Oabic"  then,  here, 
ham  BothiQ^  to  do  with  apace.  The 
Ottbie  pbamox  is  the  phalanx  cubie 
of  number-^as  an  editor  of  Livy  i  Mr. 
ffreodeviUe,  we  percewe  by  the  utle. 
page  of  hie  Milton,  has  edited  Titiia 
liivtoa,)  mif  ht  knew,  wa^i  formed  by 
cubic  arkbemetie — not  by  cubtt  mm-^ 

Let  xm,  now  oar  hand  w  in,  give  a 
W!w  more  samples  of  Mr.  Prendevilte'e 
critical  powers.  Good  old  Bishop 
Newten  opined  •«  that  loss  of  Edeu" 
Boeant  only  loss  of  Paradise,  wliich 
wae  in  Eden,  the  whble  being  put  for 
^  part,  as  a  part  is  sometimes  put  for 
tbe  whole  hv  the  f^e  synecdoche. 
*•  For,"  saki  he,  ^nbe  last  we  read  of 
cw  first  par0Bt0  is,  that  they  were  stSlI 
io  EdeiF- 

•  TbiougbEdsn  took  Uieii  solitary  waj,*  ** 

'^  This  explanatfoo,'*  says  Ut  Pren- 
^evilla,  though  we  eta  hardly  believe 
bim,  M  haB  been  adopted  in  tbe  best 
modem  edftiens— most  improperly," 
^otb  be  ;  and  most  improperty,  ^[ootli 
we.  •The  poet  plainly  sbows^**  co»- 
tiiiiies  Mi;  Prenderille,  ««tbat  it  wee 
te  the  enter  world,  or  part  of  tbe 
•6aKb  otiiBide  Bden,  to  which  they 
weie  prtnedi^  hf  /ftc  slWlefC  rente/' 
^Tbis  is  not  quke  conststent  with  what 
lie  says  iu  tbe  last  note  of  all,  that 
« their  stepi  were  wandcihig,  as  thef 
^dkf  not  know  any  paitieekr  way  to 
take."  It  seenM  that  the  fbur  oofr. 
•eluding  lines  of  the  Paradise  L^ist 
liave  been  the  subject  of  niuch  dis* 
{hite— 

^^The  worM  was  aH  before  them,  whore 

to  choose 
Their  |^ce  of  rest,  and  Provlckipico  tbsir 

guide. 
Tim  bai^  in  hand,  witb  wandering  steps 

and  slow, 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way.** 

Addison,  it  seemis  tbou|[bt  tbe  poem, 

kvm  tbe  want  of  svflieietit  dignity  in 

Ibe  last  two  lines^  wmdd  better  end 

trHh  the   two    preoediog;  hot  Mr; 

Prendenlle  fdHy   agrees   with  those 

who  would  retain  these  last  bnesi  as   _     "y"  *"»    ,  ,     .  .    ,^a 

^onreyinga  melancholy  pksture,  quite   ^"C^*?!:.        "  cdertial  spWts  maj 

^  chameter   with  tftc   eotttfitkm   of         **'^*^ 

Adam,  ^nd  (Sve^  but  would  trfttkspose 

them,  antf  thus  leave  oi^  tbe  i^ePii 


mhid  the  cbcerhjg  persuasion,  that  ia 
their  affliction  "  Providonce  was  tlieir 

fuide."  This  i^  tery  amiable  in  dear, 
ind,  good  Mr.  Prendeville ;  but  let 
us  indulge  the  old  blind  poet  in  hid 
whim  of  ending  Paradise  Lost  others 
wise.  And  let  Mr.  Prendeville  rest  as^ 
sured,  that  the  memory  of  mankind  id 
not  BO  weak  as  to  be  unable  to  retaiiit 
the  thought  of  « Providence  theftf 
giude,"  for  two  seconds  after  it  haii 
been  so  solemoly  enunciated  by  tbe  ifti 
spired  bard. 

**  Thick  as  auttmual  leaves  that  strew 

the  brooks 
In  VaJlonhrosa.'* 

^It  has  been  uiged,"  Mr.  Prendeville 
informs  us,  •*  by  some  critics,  that  as  id 
Vallombrosa  tbe  trees  are  mostly  ever* 
green,  and  therefore  do  not  shed  thei# 
teaves  all  at  once  in  the  autumn,  MiU 
ton  is  botanicallv  wrong.''  Todd,  it 
seems,  justifies  Milton  by^  observing^ 
that  the  leaves  drop  off  by  degrees,  a4 
the  same  leaves  do  not  always  con- 
tinue, and  accumulate  contmually,  and 
(his  is  tolerably  clever  in  Todd.  But 
Mr.  Prendeville  comes  to  the  dcfbnc^ 
like  a  {riant  bold  on  fieamish^s  best» 
and  exclaims,  **  Milt^t  must  have  eee^ 
this  lamous  valley,  and,  as  being  « 
botanist,  must  have  been  aware  of  thif 
nature  of  evergreens  and  of  the  ad- 
tnmnal  state  of  the  foliage  l^iero,  and 
therefore  made  the  comparison  know- 
ingly r'  From  this  it  would  appear 
that  the  objectors  had  not  been  aware 
that  Miltcm  bad  ever  visited  Tuscany; 
or  that  he  was  a  botanist,  or  knew  ariy 
thin^  of  the  nature  of  evergreensL 
Havmg  thus  got  the  objectors  on  the 
bip,  Mr:  PreiNleville  gives  them  all  mt 
many  cros^buttocks  tons  — «*  In  aMk 
tion  ]  may  state,  that»  besides  even 
grceii?,  there  are  many  other  kindtl  <A 
trees  there,  whose  leaves  drop  09 
autumnally."  This  -note,  it  is  evidence 
eould,  on  no  account,  have  been 
spared. 

•^  Tears  such '-  as  angels  weep^" 

M  Tllst  is,  of  a  dtfRmnt  kind  fMm  tM# 
tears  of  roortals,^so  vi.  882,  whet 
Batan  is  wounded  by  Michael,  kKUta  the 
#eond^ 

*  A  stream  of  nect^ious  humour  issuing 
flowed, 


••S'lin  flolfle^  n^d,  V.  340,  tbe 
Wduiiied  dh^idky  #les  man  yield^Woed^ 


voe 
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^  a  thioncir  gnlMtonce  called  cx«^ 
When  tiiC  soldier  pierced  the  fiide  of 
our  crucified  Saviour  with  a  spear^ 
ibrthwitli  came  there  oat  water  and 
blood.*'  Does  Mr.  Preudeville  mean  to 
say,  that  in  that  awful  verse  of  8u 
John  there  is  any  allusion  to  other  than 
a  human  issue  1  If  be  doep»  he 
is  most  grossly  ignorant  of  wbsft 
the  wound  in  the  blessed  side  im- 
plied. 
•»  *  As  when  to  warm  proud  cities,  wsi 

appears 
Waged  in  the  troubled  sky,  and  armies 


To  battle  in  the  clondi ;  bstorecaeh  van 
Prick  forth  the  aery  knights,  and  eoucli 

their  ^lears, 
Tin  thickest  fegtons  close  ;  with  feaU  of 

arms 
Frsm  either  end  of  heaven  (he  welkin 
,  bums  :** 

"  The  belief  of  these  nortentoos  signs 
was  very  ancient.     Ovid.    Met.  xv. 
782:— 
•  Signa  tamcn  luctus  dant  baud  incerta 

futuri. 
Anna  fenint  nigras   inter    crcpitanUa 

nubes, 
TcrribileKiue   tubas,  audiUque   oomua 

c<b1o, 
Prcmonuisee  neOM.* 

g^  Tibullus.    ii.  v.  71.)    So  Virgil, 
org.  i.  474  : — 
^  Arroorum  ■onitum,.  toto  Germania  cgbIo, 
AndiiU    insolltis    tromuerunt    motibus 

Alpc».»" 
Who  can  read  the  above  lines  of  MiU 
toa  without  feeling  that  all  is  vUval^ 
Nothing  audilde  ?  The  battle  in  the 
clouds  is  alien/.  We  have  seen  such 
.r^eoi  we  hope,  have  you— in  West- 
noreland  night-skies.  Wind  there 
nuit  have  been  aloft  but  it  was  not 
tp  be  heard.  Now,  Mr.  Prendevilie 
never  witnessed  such  astormful  sUence. 
He  vainly  imagmes  that  there  was  A 
Isiid  noise  of  war  ;  therefore  he  quotes 
fhm  trumpets  and  horns  of  Ovid,  and 
the  «•  armorum  sonitum"  of  Virgil- 
sublime  passages  both,  but  the  first  ad- 
dressing theear  chieflv;  and  the  second 
Ihe  ear  solely.    8»ibuch  for  parallel 

«•  Aic'k  forth,"  that  k  forward  with 
his  spur  in  full  career.  Fa^ry  Qfuen, 
introduction — 

"*«  The  goodly  knight  was  pricking  o'er 
the  y^is." 

Mr.  Prendevilie  cannot  quote  the 
llrst  line  of  the  Fl^^rjf  Queen. 

/  A  gentls  ka^ht  was.  prioking  en  tbi^ 
plain.* 


It  is  nor  in  4he  IntrodnetioD  nor  iP 
there  an  Introduction.  There  afe»  irnr 
deed,  four  stanxas  of  iovocalioD. 

The  R6d4:;rosB  Knight  wns  noi  in 
full  career.  If  be  bad  been,  bow 
could  pcor  Una,  on  her  milk-wliitn 
assv  have  kept  by  his  side  1  Ttej 
were  travelling  along,  quite  leiavdy^ 
up  and  down  hill,  at  a  steady  ave* 
rage  pace  of  about  five  miles  an 
hour.  Not  even  does  •*  prick  forth'* 
in  *«  prick  forth  the  adry  knights,** 
mean  full  career ;  for,  don't  yoo  eh- 
serve  that  they  have  not  yet  coached 
their  spears  1  That  done,  then  they 
are  in  full  career,  like  ^lintoQ  ani 
Waterford  at  the  Toumamei^ 

•♦  Serbonis  was  a  lake  of  two  hun- 
dred  furlongs  long,  and  one  thonnni 
in  compass,  between  the  ancient  MauA 
Cassius  and  Damietta,  a  city  of  Egypt 
on  one  of  the  more  EUstera  rooaths  m 
the  Nile.  It  was  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  bills  of  loose  sand,  whieh. 
carried  into  the  waters  by  high  winds, 
ep  thickened  the  lake  as  not  to  be  dis. 
tingnished  from  part  of  the  continent. 
Here  whole  armies  have  been  swalkiw- 
ed  up.  See  Herod,  iii.;  Lnean^ 
Pharsal  viii.  580. 

Herodotus  says  nothing  of  wholn 
armies  having  been  swallowed  up  in 
the  lake  of  Serbonis,  nor,  to  the  hest  of 
our  recollection,  does  Lucao  ;  hnt  if 
he  does,  let  Mr.  Prendevilie  give  ns  a 
rap  over  the  knuckles.  If  n  Inke  one 
thousand  furiongs  in  compass  betws 
hundred  furlongs  long,  it  must  be 
three  hundred  furlongs  brond,  that  ii^ 
one  half  broader  than  it  is  king— a 
shape  so  absurd  that  we  should  be  slow 
to  attribute  it  even  to  Secboaw. 

'<  I  fled,  and  cried  oat  Death  I 
Hell  trembled  at  tlie  hideous  name,  and 

sigh'd 
From  all  her  caves»  and  back  i 

—Deaths 


iEn.  iL58— 

«*  Insenncre  caw,  gemitnmqoe 
cavernsi.*' 


**  There  ie  a  beautifo]  repetitien  m 
milar  to  this  of  Death,  in  Viigil,  (Gssr« 
iv.626,)  whem  the  floating  head  <f 
Oiliheus  caUfd  oot^Eurydieew  whieh 
^he  banks-of  the  river  nchoad  aB 
ak)ng^— 

<  Turn  quoque  marmpreom  caput,  a  csr* 

vice  revolsuro, 
Guif  ite  quun^.  medio  portani^  GEagrios 

Hebrus 
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▼olreret  Eurydieetn^  vox  ipsa  et  frigida 

lingua, 
.Ah  mweram  BorydieemS  anima  fbgi- 

ento,  voeabat ; 
Bmjdicem     toto     referebant    flnmine 

rip».'  *• 

This  idiotical  note  Mr.  Prendeville 
makes  his  own  by  adoption.  We 
ahali  never  find  fault  with  any  thing  in 
Vimi;  tnd  we  know  that  there  are 
modes  of  mind  in  whieh  that  fanciful 
fe  may  be  read  with  that  pecu^ 

'  kind  of  pleasure  which  ho  intended 
it  to  produce.  But  for  bringing  it 
alongside,  by  way  of  parallel,  with  one 
«»f  the  sublimest  in  Milton,  N,  that  is 
Noodle,  and  P,  that  is  Prendeville, 
•Qght  to  be  made. 

**  Hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps 
and  stow^ 

Throogh  Eden  take  their  soiUtary  way.' 
*«Then  feed  on  thoughts  that  voluntary 

move 
Harmonious  numbers,  as  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid 
ToBes  her  nocturnal  note.** 

«•  This,*'  says  Mr.  Prendeville,  •*  is 
a  beautiful  and  concifie  imitation  of 
Virgil's  simile  of  the  nightingale, 
(^Oeor,  iv.  51 1,)  omitting  the  circum- 
stance of  the  nightingale's  lamenta- 
tion for  her  ravish'd  broo((,  as  beiog  iin- 
fluited  to  him :— 

«  Qoalis  popuka  BcereDs  philomela  sub 

umbra 
Hot  nocteoi,  ramisquo  sedens  misenbile 

carmen 
Inte|pit,  et  moestis  lats  loca  qusBstibus 

•implet.* 
—See  aijfgs.  xix.  518.'* 

Omitting  the  circumstance  of  the 
nightingale's  lamentation  for  her  lost 
brood,  as  being  unsuited  to  him !  I 
Why  will  n6t  Mr.  Prendeville  for  a 
single  moment,  make  use  of  his  ears, 
which  appear  to  be  long  enough  for 
all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life 3    Vir- 

g's  nightingale  fills  the  ni^ht  with 
r  grief.  Ir  be  is  dea(  let  mm  use 
his  eyes,  and  look  at  the  words, 
*«  OMBrens,''  •*  flet,"  ««  miserabile," 
«*  nM]BMii>,"  and  *^  qusstibus,*'  and  he 
will  see  that  her  heart,  though  break- 
ing all  night  long,  is  never  broken ; 
whereas  that  other  nightinsfale  is  sab* 
linely  happy,  tunes  her  nocturnal  note, 
and  smsrs  m  Paradise. 

Mr.  Prendeville  shows  himself  eqnal* 
ly  blind  and  deaf,  indeed  utterly  sense- 
|en^  in  his  short  note  about  the  waka.  • 


ful  nightingale,  in  the  description  of 
Evening  in  the  Garden. 

•«  She  all  night  k>  ig  her  amorous  dssoant 
sung,"— 

**  That  is,"  says  Mr.  Prendeville, 
<*  showing  afibction,  in  allusion  to  her 
lamentation  for  her  lost  young  ! ! ! ! — 
VirjT,  Georg,  iv.  5l4." 

Does  he  mean  to  say  that  a  cat  had 
got  into  the  garden  of  Eden  and  d&. 
voured  the  young  one?,  and  that 
»» silence  was  pleased"  with  the  «•  mi. 
serabile  carmen"  of  the  bereft  mo* 
tlier? 

Hear  him  on  Milton's  picture  of 
Paradise. 

**  It  is  unnecessary  to  call  attention  to 
tills  famous  description,  which  contains 
more  than  the  condensed  beauties  of  Ho- 
mer's deeoription  of  the  gitdens  of  AIci* 
nous,  and  the  grotto  of  uirce ;  of  Virgirs 
descriptions;  of  Ariosto's  picture  of  the 
garden  of  Paradise ;  Tasso^s  garden  of  ' 
Armida ;  and  Marine's  garden  of  Venus ; 
also  Spenser's  descriptions.  Fairy  Queen, 
I(.  XII.  42;  VI.  X.  6;  Dante,  Pi<r^. 
XXVIU.  (See  N.,  Th..  H.,  T.)- 

Here  we  have  the  concentrated  e«. 
sence  of  the  folly  of  our  commenta- 
tors, produced  by  the  •*  chemist's  ma* 
gic  art,"  which,  at  the  same  time, 
has  •*  crystallized  the  sacred  trea* 
sure."  The  moment  we  come  in  sight 
of  Paradise,  this  nether  world  loses  ita 
existence;  and  creation  is  confined 
within  those  bounds  of  bliss.  Milton 
was  then  inspired  as  no  poet  had  ever 
been  before,  and  he  poured  forth  hia 
own  poetry,  unconscious  of  any  other, 
embodied  'in  words.  These  five  block* 
heads  believe  that  he  was  all  the  while 
laboriously  occupied  in  ^  condensing 
beauties ;"  that  is,  in  robbing  Homer, 
Virgil,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Marino,  Spen- 
ser, aod  Dante.  Not  a  mother^s  son 
of  them  did  Milton  remember*  Howh 
could  he?  The  oldest  of  them  wva 
not  bom  for  Heaven  knows  how 
many  thousand  years  after !  Circe  ! 
Armida !  Venus  !  Faugh  !  fiugh  ! 
faugh !  Hence !  avaunt !  'Tis  holy 
groimd  ! 

But  let  us  smootho  our  rufiled  teinper 
by  a  bit  of  Bishop  Newton.  The 
Bishop,  conceiving  that  Milton  has 
not  painted  the  Mount  of  Piiradiao 
with  sufficient  distinctness— a  defect, 
perhaps,  naturally  incident  to  poetiy 
— thinks  it  ejq>edieot  to  assist  oar  ima» 
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ginatioo  of  the  icene  by  a  prose 
Sketch,  traced  by  a  firmer  and  a 
beavier  band.  Poetiy  is  a  very  fine 
Uuogt  DO  doubt;  but  fur  cemioun  use^ 
tor  wear  and  tear,  commend  im  to 
prose^good,  plain,  thick,  stout,  home* 
spun,  linsey.v  oolsey  prosA— equally 
well  adapted  for  a  petticoat  or  a  wrap- 
rascal. 

'*  The  Mount  of  Paradise  wis  nltuated 
in  a  chtmpiign  country,  on  the  tup  ol  a 
steep  hill,  whose  sides  were  over^^rown 
wiih  imp&Mmble  thickets  it  the  foot,  and, 
above  them,  with  etmtely  trees,  rising 
row  above  row,  like  scats  in  an  amphi. 
theatre,  hence  forming  a  kind  of  nalorsl 
theatre ;  and  above  these  was  the  wall  of 
Paradise,  like  a  bank  set  with  a  green 
hedge,  which  was  low  enough  for  Adam 
to  look  over  it  downwards  on  E«Jsn  :  and 
above  this  hedge  grew  a  row  of  tne  finest 
fruit-trees;  and  the  only  entrance  was 
by  a  gate  on  the  eastern  side.— (N.)" 

**  And  o(t  be  warn'd 
Their  stnlul  state,  and  to  appease  by 
times,**  ^^fi.  iiu  1. 160. 

**  This  is  a  classical  syntax  of  a 
very  unusual  kind.  It  b  a  principle 
laid  down  by  the  Liatin  grammarian?, 
that  a  verb  governmg  in  the  oetiBe 
voice  two  cases,  one  being  in  the  ac- 
cusative, governs  still  xws  accusative 
in  the  passive ;  accordingly  •  state, 
most  be  the  accusative  or  objective 
ease  after  •wam'd.'  The  conjunction 
copulative  •  and,'  in  place  of  coupling, 
according  to  its  strict  use  and  meaning, 
a  like  case,  mood,  or  tense,  couples 
•ometimes  an  aceusative  case,  with 
an  infiuitivo  mood  ;  •  state'  and  '  to 
appease,'  both  depending  on  •  warned.' 
The  following  passage  will  be  a  suffi- 
Cientclassica)  authority,  jEn.  vi.  620l — 

*  JoitUiam  moniti,  et  non  temnere  divos.' 

«*  But,  strictly  speaking,  and  otterly 
abandoning  the  subtleties  of  the  gram, 
inariarai,  f  may  say  that  the  acousa- 
live  case,  as  in  Greek,  is  governed 
by  a  preposition  understood,  (secun- 
dum, Kara.)  ss  such  phrsses  are  ellip- 
tical." 

We  have  no  great  idea  of  Mr.  Pren. 
deville's  scholarship;  but  alt  this  is 
iofficiently  pompous,  pedantic,  and 
true ;  and  must  be  familiar  to  every 
•ehoolbof  sitting  above  tlie  middle  of 
the  third  form^  Bat  we  cannot  go 
alon^  with  Mr.  Prendeville's  readmg 
of  the  oelebfated  line  in  Virgil    First 


of  all,  let  ut  9ioie  the  Gse  fairly— tfait 
is  entirely. 

'  Discils  JQstitiasa,  noaiti  ei  nmm  tcM. 

nere  divos.** 
By  leaving  out  *'  diseite,"  Mr.  Pren* 
deville  has  it  all  his  own  way,  like  a 
bull  in  a  oliina  shop.  By  reinstatiBg 
*•  discito,"  Mr,  Preiideviile  is  sfaowaby 
that  imperative  dactyl  out  of  tbe  doa;» 
Will  Mr.  Prendeville  please  to  ob- 
serve  the  casurai  pause  is  upuotks 
last  syllable  of  ^  juBtittani,*'  pbowisg 
that  Virffil  intended  that  word  to  be 
connected  in  thought  with  *«di»> 
cite,"  and  not  with  **  mottiti."  Had 
be  intended  •^jastitiam"  to  be  cea- 
noctcd  wah  ^^moniti,"  be  wooii 
have  constructed  the  line  so  as  to 
have  bad  the  cesun^  pause  upoa 
**  moniti,"  instead  of  having  the  noal 
*'  t"  elided,  as  at  present  'Jlie  dmam 
of  **  t*'  shows  that  **  moniti"  is  not 
emphatically  connected  with  ««ji]8ti. 
tiam."  Adopt  Mr.  Prendeville's  read- 
ing, and  **  disctle"  looks  somewhat  ab- 
surd,  standing  upon  three  fee^  sad 
ejaculatmff  what  no  sinner  can  coo^ 
prebend.  By  the  way.  Gibbon,  we  be. 
iieve,  in  his  animadversions  on  lVar« 
bur.on'c  Dissertation  on  the  Sixth  Book 
of  the  ^neid,  ridicules  the  admonidoii 
of  Phlegyas,  as  if  it  were  intended  for 
his  fellow-sufferen  in  the  infernal  re- 

S'oop,  to  whom  it  could  be  of  no  avail 
ut  it  is  addressed  to  bis  feUow-sior. 
tals  still  in  the  upper  regions,  and 
whom  tbe  poet  makes  him  tbos  address 
with  a  loud  voice,  *'  per  umbras,"  for 
their  good.  **  Ye  sons  of  men,  learn 
justice,  being  warned  also**  (thaf  is, 
**  and  be  warned'*  by  our  paniphment) 
**  not  to  despise  the  gods.*'  Mankind 
were  supposed  to  be  already  aware  of 
their  several  crimes  and  pimishroeDts; 
Phlegyas  had  been  slain  oy  ApoUo  lor 
plundf*rinff  and  setting  fire  to  tbe  tenu 
pie  at  Delphi,  and  consif;ned  to  punish, 
ment  commensurate  with  the  enormi. 
ty  of  his  crime.  He,  *  mieerrimus,^  is 
well  entitled  to  call  upon  all  to  take 
warning  by  his  fate.  Tbe  line  looks 
like  a  translation  from  some  Greek 
poet,  and  has  in  it  something  of  Pin- 
daric grandeur. 

But  Mr.  P.  is  no  Grecian.  He  ffpeaka 
of  the  expression    •'  cswi^nj/ia,*    as 
having  been  used  by  Herodotus.     Let 
him  say   ••  jttms  «c  sn,"  Thocydides- 
and  then  he  will  be  fight 

•  Tnousrh  aH  admire  I^radise  Lost, 
as  tbe  greatest  poera  in  our  langoage 
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tr  of  modem  ages,^  says  Mr.  Prende- 
▼ille, — »»  while  most  of  the  eminent 
literati  contend  for  its  supremacy  over 
my  poem  in  any  language  or  age, — 
though  it  is  a  work  now  more  gen- 
erally read  and  esteemed  than  any 
other  poetic  work  ever  published  ;  yet 
It  is  a  lact  to  be  regretted  that  com- 
{Mirativcly  but  a  few  fully  understand 
it.'' 

We  hope  this  is  a  mistake.  As  far 
IS  our  own  experien  e  goes,  we  do 
not  believe  that  one  ordinary  reader  of 
poetry  in  a  hundred  has  otice  read 
through  «'  Paradise  Lost."  We  be- 
lieve that  its  frequent  perusal  is  con- 
fined to  readers  of  high  imaginative  and 
intellectual  character.  Supposing,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Prendeville  is  in  the 
right,  then  it  certainly  is  a  fact  to  be 
regretted,  that  by  so  few  of  the  mul- 
titudes by  whom  it  is  esteemed  should 
it  be  understood.  This  general  ig- 
norance results,  Mr.  Premleville  in- 
forms us,  from  the  character  of  the 
|K)em,  and  of  the  commentaries  upon 
It  '*  Such  an  abundance  of  profound 
erudition,  and  of  all  the  embellish- 
aienls  of  poetry  has  been  condensed 
in  it,  that  even  a  sound  scholar,  un- 
^ded,  should  expend  in  acquiring  a 
correct  knowledge  of  it,  the  labour  of 
years  ;  while  the  good  editions  are  so 
roluminoas  and  expensive,  that  many 
who  could  afTord  to  purchase  them 
would  not  undergo  the  labour  of  their 
perunal,  and  manv  Who  would  undergo 
It  could  not  well  afford  to  purchase 
them."  To  remove  this  general  igno- 
rance of  a  work  now  more  generally 
read  and  esteemed  than  any  other 
poetic  work  ever  published^  is  the 
avowed  object  of  our  Christian  and 
pbilanthropical  editor.  <'  I  conceived 
long  since,"  says  he,  **  the  idea  of 
givm^  an  edition  of  this  poem,  em- 
Sodymff  often  the  words,  and  some- 
times the  essence,  of  wlatever  I  could 
find  practically  instructive  in  all  the 
previous  editions  and  commentaries; 
together  with  the  subsidiary  remarks 
that  1  had  been  compiling  during  a 
careful  examination  of  the  book  for 
many  years..  Thus  by  omitting  what 
is  realiy  useless  in  these  editions,  and 
supplying  what  was  necessary,  fu*- 
nisbing  to  the  learned  and  uuiearned 
in  Europe,  in  a  single  and  cheap 
volume,  a  complete  and  easily  under- 
stood commentary." 

To^  all  this  he  promises  to  add  ez- 
60* 


planations  of  many  difflcalt  passaged 
overlooked  or  misunderstood  by  tiis 
preJecessois,  and  among  those,  some 
of  tne  most  difficult  as  to  syntactical 
structure.  Explanations,  moreover, 
of  many  of  Milton*s  most  idiomatic 
and  classical  phrases  and  express  ons, 
and  now  illustrations  from  the  best 
ancient  authors.  ^  In  fiae,"  quoth  he, 
**  1  have  taken  pains  to  make  this 
edition  perfect  for  all  classes  of  read- 
ers, and  by  reducing  it  to  one  volum& 
to  save  ttiem  labour  and  expense.*; 
By  this  perfect  editioTi,  Mr.  Prende- 
ville hopes  greatly  to  benefit  the  cause 
of  classical  literature  ajid  Christian 
h\ih.  Boys  at  school,  and  students  a^ 
the  universities,  get  disgusted  with  the 
classics  on  account  of  phrases,  com- 
binations of  words,  uses  of  metaphor, 
illustration,  and  comparison,  turns  of 
thought,  and  modes  of  allusion  incon- 
sistent with  the  common  rules  and 
principles  of  English  composition. 
But  clap  this  edition  of  Paradise  Lost 
into  their  hands,  and  they  will  have  an 
E:iglisti  poem  in  which  all  tlie  pecu- 
liarities of  the  style  and  sentiments  of 
the  classics  will  be  made  familiar  and 
alluring.  Homer  and  Virgil  will  thus 
be  understood  and  enjoyed,  and  the 
cause  of  classical  and  polite  literature 
advanced  in  oar  high  schools  and  col- 
leges. Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Prende- 
ville had  the  boldness  to  propound  thii 
doctrine  in  a  note  in  the  third  book 
of  the  first  vohime  of  his  edition  of 
Livy,  and  it  had  now,  he  tells  us,  be- 
come universal.  But  it  is  not  alone 
as  a  subsidiuin  to  classical  instruction 
that  this  book  is  useful;  it  is  pre- 
eminently useful  for  an  easy,  a  pleas- 
ing, and  complete  acquisition  of  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  great  elementary 
truths  and  facts  of  the  Bible.  We  are 
informed  that  all  Milton's  most  emi. 
nent  critics,  no  matter  the  complexion 
of  their  creed,  declare  that  he  is  always 
perfectly  orthodox.  Hitherto  we  had 
imagined  that  many  of  his  most  emi- 
nent critics  had  declared  that  he  is 
often  extremely  heterodox  ;  but  Mr. 
Prendeville  has  set  all  our  doubts  at 
rest,  by  telling  us  that  a  learned  (Jer- 
man  has  assured  him  that  Paradise 
Lo:«t  is  read  in  German  fomilies,  not 
alone  as  the  sublimest  of  all  poems, 
but  as  one  of  the  most  religious  of  all 
books.  *'  It  is  in  truth,"  he  adds,  •«  a 
synop<ns  of  all  the  elegances  of  an- 
mnt  literature ;  and  indispensable  Uf 
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Ibe  stody  of  the  Iliad,  the  ^oeid,  and 
the  B  ble."  The  Preface  is  followed 
by  a  Memoir  of  Miltoa  s  Life.  lu  it 
lie,  Prendeville  tells  us  he  has  com- 
pressed  whatever  he  could  find  of  id. 
terest  or  advaDtage  to  the  reader  in 
the  Duroerous  biographies,  from  the 
Sketches  of  his  Nephew  to  the  elabo- 
rate Life  by  Symmons;  and  that  he 
lias  endeavoured  to  combine,  with  the 
chief  incidents  of  bis  life,  a  correct 
exposilion  of  his  views,  principles,  and 
feelings.  For  that  purpose  he  has 
very  properly  quoted  a  good  many  pas- 
sages fnim  his  prose  works.  *^  Tuese 
2uotatioi|>',-*  says  Mr.  PrendeviUe,  •*  I 
ave  adopted  from  the  best  accredited 
traitelations,  (for  most  of  the  passages 
are  taken  from  his  Latin  prose  worKs,) 
although  these  translations  I  think  ob«- 
jectionable  in  point  of  stylo  and  fideli- 
qr."  They  are  so  indeed  ;  and  pray, 
what  is  the  use  of  an  editor  if  he  have 
not  the  sense  and  spirit  to  give  good 
translations  ]  Mr.  Prendeville  telis  us 
that  he  has  been  engaged  ou  this  edition 
of  Milton  for  many  years :  and  yet  he 
foists  upon  the  rising  generation  trans* 
4atioQ8,  which  he  thinks  objectionable 
in  point  of  style  and  fidelity,  of  some  of 
the  moit  interesting  passages,  in  which 
Miltoa  has  spoken  ot  himself,  his  cha- 
racter, and  his  condition.  For  such 
stupid  laziness  Mr.  Prendeville  de. 
•erves  to  be  soundly  whipped.  But 
we  are  in  a  good  humour,  and  there- 
fore content  ourselves  with  remark- 
ing, that  his  own  version  of  the  cha- 
lacter  and  vindication  of  Cromwell, 
in  which  he  says  he  has  preserved, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  character  and 
spirit  of  the  original,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  more  correct  than  any 
ibrmer  one,  is  immeasurably  inferior 
to  Wrangham*s  in  Symmons*  Life 
Thus  he'  translates—"  Tu  igitur, 
Cromuello,  magnitudine  ilia  animi 
macte  esto."  **  Success,  then,  O  Crom- 
well,  in  that  greatness  of  soul."— '*  Re. 
verere  de  te  spem  patrin  unicam,"  be 
calls  *•  Revere  the  main  hope  whidi 
your  country  entertains  of  yoti."— - 
**  Que  si  tam  cito  quafti  aborta  evanu- 
erit,"  he  translate?,  '*  Which  if  it  per- 
ish  abortively  so  soon."  Besides  such 
weaknesses,  inaccuracies,  and  vulgar- 
ities as  these,  we  could  quote  a  dozen 
from  this  much  vaunted  version.  Yet  it 
is  not  without  merit.  He  deserves  praise 
for  his  manifest  efforts  to  be  literal ; 
^  \m  iailura  proceeds  less  ftom  an 


imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  thm 
from  his  circumscribed  command  tf 
tlie  English  tongue.  Tho  Memoir 
is  very  poorly  written  indeed,  and 
cannot  be  read  with  patience  after 
the  animated  and  accurate  works,  al 
published  nicithin  these  very  few  yean^ 
of  Mitford,  Bell,  and  Brydges.  As  to 
a  *'  correct  exposition  of  the  view^ 
principles,  and  feelings*'  of  John  Mil- 
ton, Mr.  Prendeville  must  be  satisied, 
on  a  momeni*8  reflection,  that  he  has 
given  none  at  all.  His  poliueal  pna- 
ciples  he  is  alraid  either  to  pra'se  or 
blame,  and  speaks  of  them  mawkasfalf 
thus  : — *'  It  is  vulgarlv  iniagioed  tint 
his  republicanism  tended  to  tnculoalt 
a  system  of  general  equality.  Nochisg 
can  be  more  erroneous.  He  nas  left 
living  records  in  his  writings  that  he 
contemplated  no  such  abeordity.  No: 
he  only  wished  for  constitutional  firs^ 
dom  such  as  we  now  enjoy ;  ao4 
had  he  lived  in  these  times,  he  would 
have  been  a  bold  defender  of  oar 
limited  roooarchv,  if  not  of  our  now 
more  tolerant  Church.  He  opposei 
the  hierarchy  and  monarchy  of  fail 
time,  because  be  conceived  both  hoe* 
tile  to  civil  and  religious  liberty.  It 
was  against  their  abuse  of  power  he 
contended ;  and  it  cannot  be  deniet 
that  there  were  abuses.  If  he  advo- 
cated the  abolition  of  those  institution^ 
it  was  because  he  did  not  imagine 
they  could  be  brought  under  corral 
tliroogh  the  independence  of  Paitin- 
ment.  However,  hear  himself.  At 
the  opening  of  his  Areopagitica,  be 
says, — *  wlien  complaints  are  fredy 
heard,  deeply  considered,  and  speedBy 
reformed,  there  is  the  atmost  boond 
of  civil  liberty  that  wise  men  look  for.' 
There  is  nothing  extravagant  in  this. 
Whig  and  Tory  say  the  Bame.  This 
liberty  we  now  enjoy ;  hut  his  contem. 
poraries  did  not.  80  he  also  says  in 
Paradise  Lost : 

— — <  for  or  den  and  degrtfjar  nU 
With  liberty,  but  well  consist,* 

Indeed  the  subject  and  scope  of  Para- 
dise Lost  present  a  moral,  that  revolt 
a^inst  a  just  monarch  is  an  act  of 
hi^h  guilt,  and  that  nothmg  but  high 
misdemeanour  on  the  part  w  the  aove- 
reiffn  ruler  could  warrant  it." 

Pappy  stufl^  indeed  !  But  has  Mr, 
Prendeville  read  Milton's  politieal 
writings  ?  We  suspect  not.  He  says 
of  the  ^  Defenaio  pro  popaio  Ai^- 
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^**  that  k  was  ofwy  where  r«ad 
admired  for  the  great  iearoini^ 
iMgical  rmmmuif^   and   elo. 
t  it  snowed.    Yea,  we  know  that 
mil   CSurope  rang  with  it  feem  side  to 
side  ;  but  we  again  ask,  has  Mr.  Pren* 
deville  himself  read  it  up  to  this  day  1 
A  fifsUrate  writer  in  the  last  Number 
oi  the   Quorhrljf  Review  says  justly, 
^^JKever,  perhaps,  was  a  great  cause 
«KN«  wnwofthily  pleaded,  than  in  the 
« ArraignQaeot   and   Defeuce  of  the 
P^ofiie  of  JBnglaad  for  the  Execution 
^  Criarles  the  Firat.'    Milton  oould 
aol    write   foe  a  long  tiiae  without 
of  his  nobHuy  of  thought  and 
but  in  general  his  victory 
Ins  antagonist  Salmasius  is  ob- 
solely    by    his   more   perfect 
1  of  Latm  Billingsgate.    The 
controversy  is  more  like  that  of  two 
flfiboolinaalefs  quarrelling  about  points 
of  gvanunar  aiia  expression,  aiul  lash- 
ii^  oach  other  into  the  coarsest  per* 
•MMilitiec,  than  the  advocates  of  two 
groat   conflicting  principles  debating 
a    aoloiBn  queetKn   before  astonished 
fiofope.'*    Mr.  Prendeville,  of  course, 
beligyea  that  the  raorti£catioa  Salma* 
aiuB  felt  at  his  overthrow  accelerated 
Mm  death.    If  he  had  looked  into  Ro- 
bert  Beirs  excellent  Life  of  Miltou,  in 
tho  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  he  would  have 
laamed  that  there  ia  no  ground  for 
mfpmmng  that  it  had  the  least  efieot 
mmai  upon  his  spints;  and  tliat  his 
poatfcmBous  answer   is   as    strongly 
narked  with  exultation  as  his  original 
treatise    was   with   confidence.     He 
could  have  had  no  foar  that  the  glory 
ef  a  long  life  was  to  he  extinguished 
by  a  aingk  blow ;  and  though  Milton 
uaqueationabiy  was  the  more  power, 
fid     oontroversialist*    Salmasios    was 
jusUy  pn>ud  of  his  own  matchless  eru- 
dition ;  and  i4  shortly  before  his  da. 
waeo>  be  met  with  eootumeiy  frooi 
ai^  quarter,  he  no  doubt  treated  it 
vithedore. 

Mr.  Prendeville  afterwards  says, 
when  speaking  of  Milton's  life  and 
ooodiikM)  after  the  Restoration— «»  He 
was  not  directly  involved  in  the  mur* 
der  of  the  late  King ;  he  never  took 
anas  against  him ;  never  by  speech  or 
writing  reeomniei«ded  his  execution." 
How  does  he  know  thati  Can  he  be 
igaprans  that  though  Milton's  juetifi. 
catisa  of  Chso-Ies'  execution  was  not 
till  after  the  King's  death, 
it  was  amitan  i 


of  that  alroeisus  crinet     Does  Mr. 

prendeville  denjr  that  Milton  was  a 
regicide?  But  in  all  matters,  great 
ami  small  alike,  whore  it  was  possible 
to  be  inaccurate  or  erroneous,  Mr. 
Prendeville  is  so.  As,  for  example^ 
he  pronounces  the  well  estabJi^had 
fact,  that  Milton  had  incurred  severe 
academical  censure,  a  pure  fiction. 
He  speaks,  in  a  note,  of  Milton'a 
••intimacy  with  Gahleo^''  whereas  it 
seems  certain  that  they  met  but  once. 
He  twice  mentions  that  Dryden  was  a 
•«  constant  visitor  "  of  his,  which  nobody 
can  believe.  ^  He  tells  us  indireotiv 
that  Milton's*  first  wife  died  in  childl 
bed  in  1652;  but  he  will  not  tell  m 
wlien  the  poet  married  his  second-— 
absurdly  saying,  that  it  was  after  a 
proper  intervaL  It  was,  we  believe^ 
in  1635.  And  he  did  right  to  marry 
again,  having  been  for  three  years 
stone-blind,  with  three  infant  daugh- 
ters. Neither  will  Mr.  Prendeville 
give  us  the  date  of  Milton's  third 
marriage.  After  his  pardon,  at  the 
close  ol  1600,  ••  he  removed  into  Jewin 
Street,  where  his  infirm  slate  of  health 
requiring  some  better  attention  than 
that  of  servants,  he  married,  by  the 
advice  of  his  friend  Dr.  Paget,  Eliza- 
beth Minshull,  of  a  respectable  £imily 
in  Cheshire,  and  a  relation  of  that 
gentleman."  Mr.  Prendeville  then 
sayft,  ••He  soon  left  Jewin  Street 
and  removed  to  a  small  house  in  the 
Artillery  Walk,  leading  to  Bunbill- 
fields  where  he  continued  till  his 
death."  '•  In  1661,  he  published  his 
Accidence  Commence  Grammar,  and 
a  Tract  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's,  en- 
titled ••  Aphorisms  of  Sute."  Who 
would  not  suppose  from  this  tliat  Mil. 
ton  must  have  married  Elizabeth  Min- 
shull immediately  after  his  pardon! 
But  he  did  not  do  so  before  1684.  He 
says  that  Milton's  youngest  daughteiv 
Deborah,  was  his  amanuensis  for  Para- 
dise Ijost  It  was  fiii'shed,  we  know, 
in  the  summer  of  1665,  ami  few  will 
believe  it  possible  that  it  couM  have 
been  written  in  less  than  five  or  six 
years.  Suppose  the  first  words,  ••  Of 
man's  first  disobedience,"  were  put  on 
PA  per  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1600^ 
Deborah  at  that  time  was  seven  years 
and  a  half  old,  rather  too  tender  an 
age  to  be  called  out  of  bed  in  the 
nrddle  of  the  night,  and  omploved  as 
an  snianuensis.  Mr.  Prendeville  says 
**MiltaD  had,  no  doubt,  beon  propariqg 
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tbe  materials  oF  Paradise  Lost,  even  say*  that  Adaai**b^  was  byaciolliiaB. 
during  the  twenty  years  he  was  so  Beautiful  cokMira  both,  tmc  oppoote. 
botly  en^^ed  in  polemical  and  poll.    **  Milton,"  says  M^.  PreodeTiUe,  *<  waa 


ticai  controveray,  and  most  probably 
Qply  began  to  reduce  them  to  order 
some  three  or  four  years  before  he 
brought  tho  work  to  such  immortal 
completion."  What  does  he  mean  by 
collecting  materials  during  twenty 
years  1  He  quotes  Milton  himself  im- 
mediately  after,  to  prove  that  ne  had 
not  selected  his  subject  till  he  was  hr 
advanced  in  life.    Be  it  so ;  what  then 


considered'  very  handsonM^ ;  but  b« 
beauty,  from  the  regulari^  of  b« 
featurus,  their  general  baniMiByv  tod 
the  modesty  and  composure  of  hm 
demeanour  and  look  was  thoogfat  to 
be  of  the  feminine  order,  iience  he 
was  called  in  the  University  «11is 
Lady  of  Christ  Church.*  "  Why  not 
say  at  once  that  he  sketched  off  Ui 
own  picture  in  his  descripUoo  of  Eve  ? 


is  the  meaning  of  saying  that  a  poet  Adam*s  shoidders   are  said    to    haie 

had  been  preparing  material-',  during  been  broad  ;  and  Mr.  Prendeville  ob* 

tbe  twenty  years  ot  the  prime  of  life,  serves  in  a  note,  that  broad  sbouldas 

Ibr  a  poem  of  which  he  had  noi  then  are  always  assigned  lo  tbe  aodeol 

Chosen  the  subject  ?      And  wliat  is  the  heroes  by  the  poets.    Now  Mdtoo^i 

moaning  of,  •*  probably  only  begun  to  shoulders  were  not  broad,  Ibr  he  teHi 

reduce  them  to  order  1"    Does  it  mean  himself  that  he  was  very  tbin.    Adam  i 


inditing  to  Deborah  the  Paradise  Lost, 
as  we  now  have  it,  from  materials 
prepared  before  the  poet  knew  who. 
ther  the  hero  of  his  poem  was  to  be 
Adam  or  Arthur — its  heroine  Eve  or 
Ginevra  f    He  gives  a  most  untiatis- 


said  to  have  been  erect  and  tail ;  and 
Milton  says  of  himself  ••  my  atatare 
certainly  is  not  talU"  These  Mr.  Pkeo^ 
deville  may  consider  but  tnfling  dis- 
crepancies ;  but  they  serve  to  sbow, 
that  though  Adam    no  doobt  had  a 


fiictory  reason  tor  believing  that  this   sort  of  general  resembhmce  to  Mihoo, 


reduction  to  order  occupied  but  three 
or  four  years.  ••From  one  of  his 
letters  to  D>3odati,'*  says  Mr.  Preude. 
ville,  *'  it  appears  that  after  he  had 
arranged  his  plan,  his  execution  in  all 
his  works  was  brisk,  vigorous^  metho- 
&a1,  and  untiring, — never  loemg  sight 
of  his  purpose, — never  distracted  by  liU 
nesB,  or  worldly  care."  Why,  the  let- 
ter he  refers  to  was  written  in  early 
manhood,  and  can  prove  nothing  re- 
f^pecting  Milton's  habits  in  advanced 
Ine:  brides,  Mr.  Prendeville  appears 
never  to  have  read  the  letter  he  quotes 
from ;  for  there  is  not  a  single  svUabie 
in  it  about  his  method  or  h  bits  of 
composition,— merely  a  fine  earnest 
sentence  or  two  about  his  studies. 
This  comes  of  trusting  to  *•  transla- 
tions 1  think  objectionable  in  point  of 
style  and  fidelity."  Mr.  Prendeville 
believes,  that  in  bis  description  of  Adam 
is  sketched  off  his  own  picture. 

"His  fair  large  frost  and  eyes  sablime 

declareii 
Absolute  rule  ;  and  hyacinthine  locks 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly 

hungr 
Clustering,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders 

broad." 


he  would  have  run  a  greater  risk  ol 
being  spoken  to  by  Satan  for  Chnsto. 
pher  North.  But  why  had  not  Adam 
a  beard  ?  Bishop  Newton  tninks  that 
it  was  because  Raphael  and  tbe  prin- 
cipal  painters,  from  whose  works 
Milton  frequently  fetches  his  ideas^ 
represent  him  without  one.  « Ay^ 
ay,"  says  Mr.  Prendeville,  <*  bat  why 
did  they  V*  and  then,  stretdnng  him- 
self up  to  his  fbll  height^  giving  the 
collar  of  his  shirt  a  tantch,  and  grace- 
fully  stretching  out  his  right  arm,  be  ex- 
claims to  his  fair  bearers,  enamoured  of 
their  bachelor,  *«  I  think,  becaase  Adam, 
before  the  fall,  and  before  be  became 
subject  to  death,  vna  supposed  to  be 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  youtb."  Gesd  f 
He  was  in  a  state  of  beardless  imo. 
cence ;  but  alas  !  had  you  seen  him 
the  morning'  alter  the  expulsNMi,  ymi 
would  have  sworn  he  had  not  shaved 
for  a  week. 

Let  any  contemporary  snmph  give 
vent  to  a  sfUyism  resoecting  a  great 
raauf  and  it  is  sure  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  latest  posterity,  from  hand  to 
hand  along  the  line  of  biograpliersi 
occasionally  embellished  by  a  tooeh 
of  genius,  and  accredited  by  the  muU 
titnde  as  a  characteristic  troth. 


a  characteristic  troth.     We 

The  reasons  assigned  for  this  belief  can  easily  understand  bow  Mltoiv 
ate  not  very  satisfactory.  "In  his  when  insolted  by  his  adveraaiici^ 
youth  his  hair  was  auburn.'*    Milton   8bo«2d,j  ia  tbt  aiiov  of 
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wbiW  cbastitiiig   their  bietai  ealem- 

mem^    have    wriUe»     wkli    digaified 

conaplacency  of  hit  own    person*  on 

ivbAcJi  nature  had  lavished  her  Moat 

beautiAil   gifta;    hut    we  can   never 

brin^   our^ves   to   believe   that    m 

what  may  be  called   bia-  old    am 

Cthough  little  above  fijtyO  John  Blil- 

too    pleaaed  bia   iraaginatioQ   with  a 

picture  of  hia  own  phyaical   endow- 

meotiy  in  hie  description  of  the  aire  of 

mankind.  Moat  a8suredly»  at  that  hour 

be  thought  not  at  all  oif  iiis  own  out* 

ward  roan.    Itwaa  right  that  Adam 

sbovid  be  pictured  aa  a  betng  but  a 

litda  lower  than  the  angels;  and  we 

eaa  look  on  him  with  uncbminished 

adoniration  *'  in  that  celestial  collo^oy 

ai]blime»"  sitting  by   Baphaers  aide. 

But    though    Milton*  in   the  hour  of 

ioflpiratiopi  forgot  that  he  had  a  body 

at  all,  it  ia  denghtiulto  think  of  bim 

in  vernal  adolesoence»  '^with  a  fur 

and  eoft  complezkNi,  and  light  brown 

hair    parted  over  his  Imbeadt  and 

floating  down  his    shoulders,  almoat 

realtaing  one  of  those  fine  creations 

of  apiritual  shapes  which  he  has  de- 

ioribed  in  the  Pwradise   LoU:*    Se 

says    finely  Robert  JBeH»  who  after- 

wards  speaks  in  the  samesiMrit  of  MiU 

too*8  last  wife,  who  probably  with  her 

own  hand  ck)sed  his  eyes, 

«•  She  had  golden  tresses,  and  Miltoo 
issappottd  to  have  designed  her  portrait 
la  tne  pictwe  of  E^  as   he  is  sos- 
peeled  of  having  drawn  himself  in  Adam; 
bat  muoh  of  that  beautiful  delineaUon 
must  have  derived  ita  charm  from  his 
imagination,  aa  he  was  blind  v^hcn  he 
married  hor,  and   muat  therefore  have 
formed  his   outlines    from  descriplioo. 
Bnt  bliod  men  have  a  miraculous  sense 
of  beauty,  which  is  hardly  intelligible  to 
others.    They  have  a  thousand  ways  of 
estimating  it:   their  ideal  is  composed 
of  a  multitude  of  exquisite  associations, 
sad  if  they  do  not  pioduce  accurate  re. 
semblances,  they  create,  at  all  events, 
delightfbl  images  that  have  a  refined 
affinity  to  truth.    The  tone  of  voice, 
the  laugh,  the  footstep,  modes  of  expres- 
sion, energy  or  lanjEUor  of  thought  and 
Qtterancc,  and  a  multitude  of  exquisite 
types  that  escape  all  other  observers, 
convey  an  eloquent  and  perfect  language 
to  them." 

There  is  no  such  writing  as  that  in 
James  Prendeville ;  yet  wo  benignantly 
ask  Mr.  Bell  how  Elizabeth  Miashull 
conld  possibly  have  been  painted  by 
MikoQ  in  the  picture  of  Bve^  seoing 


that  Dr.  Paget  did  noltaeibet  lies  «e  be 
the  poet'b  wife  tiM  1664,  and  Hwt  thtf 
Parttdm  Lott  was  seen  in  its  fiaisboi 
state  by  E  Iwood  the  Qnaker  in  IMi  f 

It  is  sometimes  not  easy  lo  noder- 
stand  Mr.  Prendevitte,  own  when  he 
appean  to  be  writing  about  something 
sufficiently  sia^ple.  <«  We  ate  not,*^ 
says  he»  «<to  csnsider  the  perhaps  eb« 
JBctionable  pharacter  of  die  polemia 
and  the  politieiaii,  in  oar  eonsidefatwi 
of  his  work,  which  oaght  to  be  jodged 
of  as  he  intended  it,  aa  an  wsm^rnfm 
as  Herodotus  aaye^  a  \epBOj  to  hia 
eomtiy  fdr  ali  fntore  ages.  What  ia 
it  to  the  adanrers  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyaaey  whether  Heaser»  the  oMkuft* 
cant  aiiu;er»  was  the  original  anther  ci 
these  admired  poems,  or  only  a  coUeo- 
tor  of  the  aonga  and  rbapsodksson  the 
aniyect  ^f  the  Theban  and  Trai«a 
wars,  embellt6hin|r  these  stories^  and 
adding  many  of  his  ownl  Wo  Iroow 
the  ^eid  to  be  in  a  great  aneaaave  % 
chaste  and  judiciona  compyalion  froas 
the  Iliad  and  Odyasey,  yet  we  do  not 
the  less  admire  it  on  that  aooonnt.  0tit 
this  charity  ia  not  oxtehded  to  Miken^ 
a  hr  greater  name  than  either.  Tbm 
man  is  often  semendierM  in  hia  great 
work.'* 

By  whom,  it  may  be  aaked,  ia^ie 
man  often  remeasbeivd  in  hhr  griBt 
work  ?  By  none  now  to  hia  <fispit-» 
Esgement.  But  wwe  it  otheiwise^ 
stril  the  abate  about  Homer  is  chiveU 
No  mata,  deaervinfr  the  name,  would' 
give  up  the  OKatence  of  nomei^ 
tboagh  barked  at  by  a  whole  pack 
cf  wohres.  All  adroii«ers  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odysaey  miist  secff  atMr.  Pren^ 
deviUe  for  asking  what  is  it  to  them 
soch  a  *qaestion  about  Homer.-^ 
A  mendicant  singer  Homer  never 
was.  And  he  who  believes  the  Iliad 
to  be  but  •<  a  collection  of  songs  and 
rhapsodies  about  the  Theban  mid 
Trcrjan  wars^**  must  be  an  ass  four- 
teen hands  nigh  without  his  shoes. 
What  can  the  above  stuff  about  the 
Iliad  possibly  have  to  do  with  the 
Paradise  I/wt,  and  the  personal  cha. 
racter  of  Milton  1  If  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  Paradise  Lost  were  in  «<& 
great  measure  a  chaste  and  Judicious 
compilation."  as  the  ^neid  is  said  to 
be  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  im- 
questionablv  all  people  of  common 
sonse  would  admire  it  the  less  on  that 
account  But  this  warns  us  to  con- 
clude with  that  anonymous  wiaeaere. 
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afrteid  <>f  Mr.  Prendeville's,  who  iMy 
bo  Mfelv  set  down,  now  thftt  Yoa 
Know  Who  is  deid,  as  the  chief 
tlookheadof  the  age. 

Hie  doctrme  is  said  to  be  founded 
OQ  that  of  Aristotle ;  bat  to  our  eyes 
it  appears  origioaL  It  is  as  follows : — 
Poetry  originating  in  the  pleasure  we 
take  in  imitation,  it  is  evident  that 
when  one  good  poet  imitates  another, 
we  have  a  doable  pleasure ;  the  first 
proeoeding  from  a  comparison  of  the 
deKription  with  its  object;  and  the 
seeono  from  comparing  the  one  de- 
isriptioB  with  the  other.  From  this 
principle  the  great  unknown  author 
of  the  short  anonymous  essay  draws 
sooie  important  condosions:  Firsts 
that  when  a  poet  imitates  a  descrip* 
tioa  Irora  another  poet,  which  had 
keen  iniitaied  from  a  third,  our  plea- 
sure is  still  the  mater ;  therefore  the 
knitations  in  Mdton  are,  in  this  re- 
spect, beyond  those  of  Virgil,  because 
he  has  imitated  some  places  of  Viiigil 
whieh  are  imitatieos  ik  Homer.  Se- 
eiitgy,  That  the  passages  a  poet  is  to 
imitate  ought  to  be  selMted  with  great 
ears,  and  shodd  ever  be  the  best  parts 
of  the  best  authors^  and  always  oufffat 
to  be  improved  in  imitation,  so  that 
vastly  less  invention  and  judgment  are 
BBamred  to  make  a  good  original  than 
a  nno  imitation.  Thirdly^  That  such 
imitations  cost  the  author  more  pains, 
aad  give  the  reader  greater  pleasure, 
than  an  original  composition.  Fourth* 
}ft  That  in  all  such  secondary  imita- 
tions, as  they  may  be  called,  a  con- 
■demble  aneration  from  the  original 
has  a  very  agreeable  eflbct;  for  we 
have  in  our  nature  a  principle  to  be 
de^gfated  with  what  is  new,  to  which 


it  is  plain  these  secondary  or  tertiary 
imitations  are  not  very  conformable, 
on  which  account  they  ought  to  hove, 
as  well  as  a  likeness,  a  due  variatioii, 
that  at  one  and  the  same  time  they 
may  gratify  our  several  dispositioos  ^t 
being  pleased  with  what  is  imitated, 
and  with  what  m  new.  Fifthfy^  That 
in  these  imitations  there  ought  geob- 
rally  to  be  observed  a  medium  betwixt 
a  literal  translation  and  a  distant  al]o> 
sion ;  as  the  first  destroys  the  phtasuie 
we  have  from  what  is  new,  and  the 
latter  encroaches  on  that  which  we 
receive  from  imitation.  Sixthl^t  That 
a  great  original  poet  does  not  confine 
himself  in  an  imitation,  to  the  passage 
he  principally  takes  it  from,  but  ren- 
ders it  more  complete  by  hints  takea 
from  other  places  of  the  same  author 
or  from  another(anthor.  SeventU^, 
That  the  merit  or  ordinary  poets  con- 
sists in  the  difficulty  of  imitatisf^  aad 
the  more  literal  they  are  the  bet 
ter.  The  name  of  the  author  of  tys 
anonymous  essay  must  be  dis- 
and  the  short  anonymoai 
essay  itself  steredyped,  that  it  may 
never  get  out  of  print  again.  We 
devoutly  tn»t  that  the  author,  tbaogh 
anonymou(>,  is  yet  alivo,  and  may  be 
fonff  spared  to  us  to  U^um'maie  Ins 
kind.  If  he  turn  out  to  be  dead,  no 
pains  nor  expense  must  be  gi«d^  to 
ascertain  his  spot  of  sepiuture,  and 
there,  to  bis  immortal  memory,  must 
be  erected  a  transitory  granite  niona-> 
ment.  If  no  trace  can  be  discovered 
of  his  name  or  his  dust,  a  cenotaph 
must  be  erected  somewhere  in  Ire- 
land's capital  city,  with  a  smtable 
inscription  from  tlie  pen  of  Mr.  Pren- 
deville. 
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We  daim  attention  from  the  public 
on  the  state  of  oor  relations  present 
and  to  come  with  China.  We  pretend 
to  no  private  materials  upon  the  sub- 
ject :  but  in  this  respect  we  stand 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  leaders 
of  our  public  counts.  All  speak 
from  the  text  furnished  to  them  by 
Captain  Elliot's  correspondence,  as 
pi:A>li8hed  m  ihfi  newspapers.  So  hr 
we  stand  upon  the  universal  level.  But 
it  is  astoyislung  how  much  advantage 
one  man  may  gain  over  another,  even 
where  all  start  frt>m  the  same  basis  of 
ioformatioo,  simply  by  these  two  dif- 
ferences-^lst,  by  watching  the  over- 
sight of  his  competitors,  most  of  whom 
are  apt  to  seize  upon  certain  features 
of  the  case  with  an  entire  nei^ect  of 
others:  2dly,  by  combining  his  own 
ftast  experience,  gathered  from  books 
or  whatever  sources,  with  the  existing 
phenomena  of  the  case,  as  the  best 
means  of  deciphering  their  meaning  or 
of  calculating  their  remote  eflfects. 

We  do  not  wish  to  disguise  that  our 
views  tend  to  the  policy  of  war— war 
conducted  with  exemplary  vigour.  It 
is  better  to  meet  openly  from  the  first 
an  impression,  (curreut  amonffst  the 
hasty  and  undistinguishin^,)  Uiat  in 
fluch  views  there  is  a  lurluDg  opposi- 
tion to  the  opinions  of  the  Conserva- 
tives. Were  that  true,  we  should 
hesitate.  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
delicacy  to  difier  with  one's  party  ; 
and  it  is  questionable  whether,  even 
in  extreme  cases,  it  can  be  right 
to  puhHih  such  a  .  difibrence.  Once 
satisfied    that    ^     general    policy 
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of  our  parU  is  clamorously  demanded 
by  the  welfare  of  the  country ;  and  in 
this  particular  case  of  the  Tory  pre« 
tensions,  finding  them  sustained  by  the 
very  extraordinary  fact,  that  even  out 
of  office  they  are  not  out  of  power,  but 
do  really  impress  the  Conservative  mux! 
upon  one-half  of  the  public  measures, 
whilst  of  the  other  half  a  large  pro- 
portion  is  carried  only  hy  their  avmr* 
ance,  by  their  forbearance,  or  by  their 
direct  co-0peration-*under  such  dr- 
cumstanees,  an  honourable  party-man 
will  nal  think  himself  justified,  for  any 
insulated  point  of  opinion  or  even  of 
practice,  to  load  his  party  with  the 
reproach  of  internal  discord.  Every 
party,  bound  together  by  principles  of 
public  fellowship,  and  working  towards 
public  objects,  is  entitled  to  all  the 
strength  which  can  arise  firom  union, 
or  the  reputation  of  union.  It  is  a 
scandal  to  have  it  said— ^  You  are 
disunited — ^you  cannot  agree  amongst 
yourselves ;"  and  the  man  who  se^s 
abroad  dissentient  opmions,  through 
any  powerful  organ  of  the  press,  is  the 
willing  author  of  such  a  scandal  J^o 
gain  upon  the  solitary  truth  concerned, 
can  balance  the  loss  upon  the  total 
reputation  of  his  party  &i  internal  bar. 
mony. 

Meantime,  as  too  constantly  is  the 
case  in  mixed  questions,  where  there  is 
much  to ,  distinguish,  it  is  a  very  great 
blunder  to  suppose  the  Conservative 
party  to  set  tbeur  faces  a^^ainst  a  Chi- 
nese war.  That  partv,  with  Sir  Robert 
Peel  for  their  leader,  have  in  the 
House  of  CommoDs  recorded  a  strgng 
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vote  against  our  recent  Chinese  poli- 
cy;  so  far  is  true ;  but  not  against  a 
Chinese  war.  Such  a  war,  unhappily, 
is  all  the  more  necessary  in  conse- 
quence of  that  late  policy  :  a  policy 
which  provided  for  nothing,  foresaw 
nothing,  and  in  the  most  pacific  of  its 
acts  laid  a  foundation  and  a  necessity 
that  hostilities  should  redress  them. 

There  is  another  mistake  current — 
a  most  important  mistake  ;  viz.  about 
the  relation  which  the  opium  question 
bears  to  the  total  dispute  with  China. 
It  is  supposed  by  many  persons,  that, 
if  we  should  grant  the  Cfhmese  Grovem* 
raent  to  have  been  in  the  right  upon 
the  opium  afiair,  it  will  follow  of  course 
that  we  condemn  the  principle  of  any 
war,  or  of  any  hostile  demonstrations 
against  China.  Not  at  aU.  This 
would  be  a  complete  non  sequitur, 
I.  China  might  be  right  in  her  ob- 
ject, and  yet  wrong  —  insufierably 
wrong — in  the  means  by  which  she 
pursued  it.  In  the  first  of  the  rosolu^ 
tions  moved  on  the  2d  of  May  by  the 
Company  of  Edinburgh  Merchants, 
(Mr.  Oliphant,  chairman,)  it  is  assum- 
ed that  the  opium  lost  by  the  British 
was  a  sacrifice  to  the  ^*tnore  effectual 
execuLion  of  the  Chinese  laws^"  which 
is  a  gross  fiction.  The  opium  was 
transferred  voluntarily  by  the  British : 
on  what  understanding  is  one  of  the 
points  we  are  going  to  consider.  11. 
There  is  a  causa  bdti  quite  apart  from 
the  opium  question  :  a  ground  of  war 
which  is  continually  growing  more 
urgent;  a  ground  which  wodd  sur- 
vive  all  disputes  about  opium,  and 
would  have  existed  had  China  been 
right  in  those  disputes  from  beginning 
to  end. 

Yet  it  is  good  to  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  to  look  at  this  opium 
dispute  so  ^  as  the  documents 
give  us  any  light  for  discussing  it. 
The  apologists  of  China  say,  that  the 
Pekin  Grovemment  has  laboured  for 
some  time  to  put  down  the  national 
abuse  of  opium.  Why,  and  under 
what  view  of  that  abuse  ?  As  a  mode 
of  luxury,  it  is  replied,  pressing  upon 
the  general  health ;  and  for  a  second 
reason,  as  pressing  seriously  upon  the 
national  energies.  This  last  we  put 
dowh  in  candour  kB  a  separate  consi- 
deration :  because,  though  all  unwhole- 
some luxuries  must  be  supposed  indi- 
rectly to  operate  upon  the  cheerftilness 
and  industry  of  those  who  use  them, 
with  respect  to  cphmi,  in  partkmlar,  it 


must  be  allowed,  that  this  eecandary 
action  is  often  the  main  one,  and  takes 
place  in  a  far  larger  proportioo  than 
simply  according  to  the  distorittDceB 
of  health.  There  is  a  specific  eflbct 
known  to  follow  the  habitual  use  of 
opium,  by  which  it  speedily  induces  a 
.deadly  torpor  and  disrelish  of  all  ex- 
ertion,  ana  in  most  cases  long  before 
the  health  is  deranged,  and  even  in 
those  constitutions  which  are  by  na- 
ture so  congenially  predisposed  to  tins 
narcotic,  as  never  to  be  much  sbakra 
by  its  uttermost  abuse. 

Thus  far,  and  assuming  all  for  truth 
wliich  the  Chinese  tell  us,  we  have  be- 
fore  us  the  spectacle  of  a  wise  and 
paternal  Government;  and  it  recom- 
mends such  wisdom  powerfully  to  a 
moral  people  like  ofirs^  that  we  seem 
to  see  it  exerting  itself  unpopukrly: 
nobly  stemming  a  tide  of  public  ha- 
tred, and  determined  to  make  its  citi- 
zens happy  in  their  own  despite. 
Fresh  from  this  contemplation  of  dis- 
interested virtue,  how  shocked  «e 
all  feel  on  seeing  our  own  scamps  of 
sailors  working  an  immense  macbiiiefy 
for  thwarting  so  beneficent  a  Govern- 
ment !  A  great  conflagration  is  under- 
mining all  the  social  virtues  in  China ; 
the  Emperor  and  Commnsioiier  Lin 
are  workmg  vast  fire-engines  for 
throwing  water  upon  the  flames ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  our  people  are  dis- 
charging columns  of  sulphur  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  feeding  the  eon- 
bustion. 

M  Scandalous !"  we  all  exclaim ;  bat, 
as  the  loveliest  romances  are  not  always 
the  truest,  let  us  now  hear  the  otha 
party.  Plaintiff  has  spoken:  Defend- 
ant  must  now  have  his  turn. 

For  the  defendant  then  it  is  mgedy^ 

That  the  Chinese  Government,  kav- 
ing  long  connived  at  the  opiom  trade, 
has  now  found  three  purely  selfi^  ret^ 
sons  against  it 

IsT,  As  having  at  length  a  rival  in- 
terest of  its  own ;  Lin  and  others  are 
said  to  have  some  thousands  of  acres  laid 
down  as  poppy-plantations.  Now,  the 
English  opium,  and  that  of  Malwa,  as 
an  old  concern,  is  raana^^  much  mire 
cheaply.  To  exclude  the  foreign 
growth  is  essential,  therefore,  as  me 
first  step  towards  a  protection  to  the 
infancy  of  the  home  growth.  On  tliis 
view  of  the  case  we  would  recomnMod 
a  sliding  duty,  such  as  t'lat  of  oar 
corn-laws,  to  tha  Ceieetiai  opiom- 
groweiB. 
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^idZt/,  That  this  foreig;n  opium  caused 
yearly  drain  of  silver ;  from  the  small 
^nge  of  Cbioese  commerce,  it  is  im* 
•oasiblQ  for  China  to  draw  upon  foreign 
itates  ;  much  of  the  imports  must  now 
>e  paid  for  in  hard  downright  silver, 
N^hicii  is  the  more  disgusting,  as  for- 
merly the  current  of  silver  ran  precise- 
ly in  the  other  direction. 

^dltfy  That  the  English  have  become 
objects  of  intense  jealousy  at  the  court 
3f  Pekin.    Indeed,  it  is  time   for  that 
Cabinet  to  look  about  with  some  alarm, 
were  it  only  that  a  great  predominat- 
ing power  has  arisen  in  India — a  cx>n. 
qnermg    power,    and    a   harmonizing 
power,  where  heretofore  there  was  that 
sort   of    balance  maintained  amon^t 
the  many  Indian  principalities  which 
Milton    ascribes  to   the    anarchy   of 
chaos  ;  one  might  rise  superior  for  a 
moment,  but  the  restlessness  of  change, 
and    the    tremulous   libration  of  Sie 
equipoise,  guaranteed  its  speedy  down- 
fall.    Here,  therefore,  and  in  this  Eng- 
heh  predominance,  is  cause  enough  for 
alarm  ;  how  much  more  since  the  war 
amiust  Nepaul,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
English  advance  has  pushed  forward 
the    English  outposts  within  musket 
range  of  the  Chinese,  and  against  the 
Barman  em{Hre,  in  virtue  of  which 
great    interposing  masses  have  been 
seriously   weakened.     It  is    become 
reasonable  that  China  should  fear  us  ; 
and,  fearing  us,  she  must  allowably 
seek   to  increase  her  own  means  of 
annoyance,  as  well  as  to  blunt  or  to 
repel  ours.     Much  of  ours  must  lie  in 
the  funds  by  which  we  support  our 
vast    Indian   establishment ;  and   to- 
wards those  funds  it  is  understood  that 
the  opium  trade  contributes  upwards 
of  three  millions  sterling  per  annum. 
In  mere  prudence,  therefore,  the  cabi- 
net of  Pekin  sets  itself  to  reduce  our 
power   by   reducing  our   money   re- 
soarces,  and  to  reduce  our  money  re- 
sources by  refusing  our  opium. 

Such  are  the  three  reasons  upon 
which  it  has  been  alleged  that  Lin  and 
his  master  have  been  proceeding.  And 
now,  if  it  w^re  so^  what  has  any  man 
to  say  against  these  reasons  1  Have 
not  aatioDs  a  right  to  protect  their  own 
interests  ?  Is  not  the  path  of  safety 
open  to  them,  because  it  happens  to 
lead  away  from  British  objects  1  Why, 
as  to  that,  measm-es  are  not  always  ak 
lowable  in  a  second  or  third  stage  of 
intercourse  which  might  have  been  so 
in  the  first    But  for  the  present  we 


meditate  no  attack  on  these  measures. 
Let  them  be  supposed  purely  within 
the  privilege  of  a  defensive  policy. 
Only  let  us  have  things  placed  on  theur 
right  footing,  and  r.alled  by  their  right 
names ;  and  let  us  not  he  summoned  to 
admire,  as  acts  of  heroic  virtue  which 
put  to  shame  our  Christianity,  what  un- 
der this  second  view  appears  to  be  a 
mere  resort  of  selfish  prudence. 

But,  then,  is  it  certain  that  this  second 
view  of  the  case  is  the  correct  view  ? 
Why,  we  have  before  acknowledged 
tliat  documents  are  wanting  for  either 
view ;  any  inference,  for  or  against  the 
Chinese,  will  be  found  too  large  for  the 
premises.  The  materials  do  not  justify 
a  vote  either  of  acquittal  or  of inopeach- 
ment :  but,  as  this  is  so,  let  us  English 
have  the  benefit  of  this  indistinctness 
in  the  proofs  equally  with  the  Chinese. 
So  much,  at  the  very  least,  is  hit  to 
ask,  and  something  more;  for,  upon 
the  face  of  this  Chmese  solicitude  for 
the  national  vurtue,  some  things  ap- 
pear suspicious.  <Nemo  repente  fuit 
turpissimus.* — Nobody  mounts  in  ^a 
moment  to  the  excess  of  profligacy  : 
and  it  is  equally  probable  that  *  Nemo 
repente  fuit  sanctissimus.'  This  sud- 
den leap  into  the  anxieties  of  parental 
care,  is  a  su^icious  fiaict  agamst  the 
Chinese  Government. 

Then,  a^ain,  is  it,  or  can  it  be 
true,  that  m  any  country  the  labour- 
ing class  should  be  seriously  tainted  by 
opium  1  Can  any  indulgence,  so  costly 
as  this,  have  struck  root  so  deeply  as 
to  have  reached  the  subsoil  of  the  gen- 
eral national  industry  1  Can  we  shut 
our  ^es  to  this  gross  dilemma? 
Using  much  opium,  how  can  the  poor 
labourer  support  the  expense — using 
little,  how  can  he  sufier  in  his  energies 
or  his  animal  spirits?  In  many  dis- 
tricts  of  Hindostan,  as  well  as  of  the 
Deccan,  it  is  well  known  that  the  con- 
sumption of  opium  is  enormous ;  but 
amongst  what  class?  Does  it  ever 
palpably  afect  the  public  industry  ? 
The  question  would  be  found  ludicrous. 
Our  own  working  class  finds  a  great 
providential  check  on  its  intemperance 
in  the  costliness  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
Cheap  as  they  seem,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  working  man  (burdened  with 
average  claims)  to  use  them  to  excess, 
unless  with  such  intervals  as  redress 
the  evil  to  the  constitution.  This  stem 
benediction  of  Providence — this  salu- 
tary operation  of  poverty — ^has  made 
it  impossible    for  one  generation  to 
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shatter  the  health  of  the  next.  Now, 
for  the  opiuoDreater  this  coanteracting 
provision  presses  much  more  severely. 
Wages  are  far  lower  in  the  opium 
coontries  ;  and  the  quantity  of  opium 
required,  in  any  case  where  it  can  have 
been  abused,  is  continually  increasing  ; 
whereas  the  duse  of  alcohol  continues 
pretty  stationary  for  years. 

These  things  incline  a  neutral  spec- 
tator to  suspect,  grievously,  some  very 
earthly  motives  to  be  working  below 
the  manoeuvres  of  the  Celesti^  Com- 
missioner, since  it  really  a]^)ears  to  be 
impossible  that  the  lower  Cbioese 
should  much  abuse  the*  luxury  of 
opium  ;  and,  as  to  the  higher,  what  a 
chimerical  undertaking  to  make  war 
upon  their  habits  of  domestic  indul- 
gence !  With  these  classes,  and  in 
such  a  point,  no  Government  would 
have  the  fdly  to  measure  its  strength. 
And,  as  to  the  classes  connected  with 
public  industry,  we  repeat  and  main- 
tain that  it  is  impossible  (for  the  reason 
explained)  to  suppose  them  seriously 
tainted ;  so  that  a  delusion  seems  to 
lie  at  the  very  root  of  this  Chinese  re- 
presentation. 

But,  apart  from  all  that,  we  see  two 
pinching  dilemmas  even  in  this  opium 
case— mlemmas  that  screw  like  a  vice 
— which  tell  powerfully  in  favour  of 
oar  Tory  views  ;  first,  as  criminating 
the  present  Whig  administration  be- 
yona  all  hope  of  apology  ;  secondly, 
as  criminating  the  Chinese  adminis- 
tration. The  first  clenches  the  argu. 
ment,  moved  by  Sir  James  Graham,  on 
the  criminal  want  of  foresight  and  pro- 
vision in  our  own  cabinet ;  and  we  are 
surprised  that  it  could  have  been  for- 

g>tten  in  the  debate  :  the  second  goes 
r  to  justify  our  right  of  war  against 
China. 

We  will  fake  these  dilemmas  in  the 
inverse  order,  patting  forward  the  latter 
dilemma  first. 

1.  When  Lin  seized  the  British 
opium,  and  in  one  day  pillaged  our 
British  merchants  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  two  millions  sterling,  by  what 
means  was  it  that  Lin  got  «<  a  hank" 
over  so  much  alien  property?  The 
ooium  was  freighted  on  board  various 
snips  ;  and  these  ships  were  lying  at 
various  d  stances  in  the  waters  of  the 
Bocca  Tigris.  No  considerable  part 
of  it  was  on  shore,  or  in  the  Canton 
factory.  What  is  our  inference  from 
this  1  Why,  that  the  opium  was  not 
m  Lin's  power.     Indeed,  we  are  sure 


of  that  b J  another  arraDpent ;  for  Lm 
begs  from  Captain  Elliot  the  inter- 
position of  his  authority  towards  geC 
ting  the  opiuoi  transfened  to  ChiBese 
custody — a  thmg  which  dkmC  asored- 
ly  he  wodd  not  have  done,  had  he  seen 
the  slightest  hopes  of  its  coniine  iitto 
his  possession  by  violence.  Merd^  the 
despair  of  success  in  any  attempt  to 
seize  it,  prevailed  with  him  to  proceed 
by  this  circuitous  course.  Captaia 
Elliot— for  reasons  not  fiiUy  expbiaed 
—granted  this  request.  Now,  thei, 
what  we  ask  is— that  all  who  advocate 
the  Chmese  cause,  wooJd  be  pleased  to 
state  the  terms  on  w  hich  this  delibenle 
transfer  of  British  property  was  made 
over  to  Lin— what  were  the  terms  un- 
derstood byfthe  party  sarrenderiiig  aad 
by  the  party  receiving,  viz.  Lin  ?  That 
monosyllabic  hero  did,  or  he  did  noC, 
make  terms  with  Captain  BUiot.  Nov, 
if  you  say  he  did  no^  yoo  say  a  thing 
more  severe,  by  twenty  times,  againt 
the  Whig  Superintendent  than  any  of 
us  Tories,  in  or  oat  of  Parliament,  faai 
ever  hinted  at.  What !  a  Brilisb 
a^nt,  sent  to  protect  British  interests, 
giving  up  British  prop»^  by  whole, 
sale — sacrificing  millions  of  British 
pounds  sterling — without  an  eflbrt  to 
obtain  an  equivalent,  without  a  pro. 
test,  without  a  remonstraDce  !  Why,  a 
diplomatist,  acting  for  the  most  pebr 
interests,  gives  op  nothing  without  a 
consideration ;  nothmg  at  all,  wfthoat 
a  struggle  at  the  first,  withoot  an  eqoi- 
valent  at  the  last  Quid  jnv  9110  is 
the  very  meaning  and  essence  of  di. 

gomacy.  And  observe  that  Captain 
Uiot  does  far  more  tlif  n  amttetiem  the 
surrender  :  it  is  i^otas  though  Chinese 
artillery  had  beeii  ready  to  enforce  a 
seiznre,  and  CaptakuEUiot,  for  peace's 
sake,  interfered  to  substitute  a  mBder 
course.  Nothing  of  the  Boxi  :  but  for 
him  the  ophim  would  not  and  couM 
not  have  passed  into  Chinese  hands, 
la  such  circumstances— for  of  course 
he  insisted  for  some  equivalent — yoo 
cannot  suppose  the  first  horn  of  the 
dilemma—that  he  did  not.  That  is 
too  incredible.  Suppose,  therefore, 
the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma.  Ytn 
must  suppose  it.  Mere  decency  binds 
us  to  suppose,  that  Captain  Elliot,  in 
compliance  with  the  most  flagrant  ds- 
mands  of  duty,  did  make  terms.  What 
toere  those  terms?  What  was  the 
equivalent  ?  This  we  have  a  right  to 
know,  because  hitherto^  (and  by  Lio*s 
account,  the  afiliir  ia  now  termmated) 
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no  equivalent  at  tl),  no  terms  of  any 
kind,  have  been  reported  as  oifered  by 
the  fcChinese,  or  as  accepted  by  the 
British.  Sundry  of  the  Chinese  have, 
indeed,  since  that  time  made  an  awk- 
ward  attempt  at  catting  sundry  British 
throats,  and  have  had  their  own  cut  in- 
stead— a  result  for  which  we  heartily 
gX^^ye,  as  the  poor  victims  were  no 
willing  parties  to  this  outrage  upon  our 
rights.  But  this  could  liardly  be  the 
equivalent  demanded  by  Elliot  And, 
as  to  any  other,  it  is  needless  to  in- 
quire about  it,  since  nothing  of  any 
kind  has  been  offered  to  the  British 
except  outrages  and  msults.  Here, 
then,  is  a  short  two-edged  argument, 
which  it  will  be  difficult  to  parry — 
lin  agreed  to  a  stipulation  for  equiva- 
lents, in  which  case  he  must  have 
broken  it  Lin  did  not  agree,  in  which 
case  we  have  a  heavier  charge  against 
'  the  supermtendent,  that  is,  the  repre- 
eentative  of  our  own  Government,  than 
any  which  has  yet  been  put  forward. 

'  II.  But  worse,  far  worse,  as  re- 
spects our  own  Government,  is  the 
second  dilemma.  It  is  this  .-—Those 
who  had  charge  of  the  opium  surren- 
dered it  on  the  most  solemn  official 
l^rantee  of  indemnification.  Now, 
in  offering  that  guarantee,  was  Cap- 
tain Elliot  authorized  by  his  Govern- 
ment?— or  was  he  not  authorized  — 
Practically,  there  is  no  such  indulgent 
alternative  now  open  to  the  Govern- 
ment :  because  the  time  is  now  passed 
in  which  that  Government  could  claim 
the  benefit  of  a  disavowal.  Instantly 
to  have  disavowed  Captain  Elliot  was 
the  sole  course  by  which  the  Whig 
Groveniment  could  retrieve  their  po- 
sition, and  evade  the  responsibility 
created  for  them  by  their  agent  When 
they  first  appointed  him.  they  had 
delegated  their  responsibility  to  him ; 
they  had  notified  that  delegation  to 
all  whoip  it  might  concern.  It  must 
be  an  extreme  case,  indeed,  which 
can  warrant  a  minister  in  disavowing 
his  own  agent,  so  deliberately  selected 
y-md  much  more  when  the  distance 
is  so  vast.  In  no  case  can  this  be 
done  unless  where  it  can  be  demon- 
strated that  the  agent  has  flagrantly 
exceeded  his  powers.  But,  in  cases 
of  money  guarantees,  or  the  drawing 
of  bills,  it  IS  hardly  possible  that  an 
agent  should  do  so  :  such  cases  are  not 
mixed  up  with  the  refinements  of  po- 
litics,  about  which  the  varieties  of  opi- 
nion are  likely  to  arise.    Always,  and 

61* 


in  all  situations,  an  agent  knows  what 
are  the  limits  of  his  powers  as  to  so  de- 
finite a  subject  as  money.  And,  were 
it  otherwise,  what  would  become  of 
the  innumerable  bills  drawn  upon  the 
British  treasury  by  consuls  and  naval 
officers  in  ports  of  countries  the  most 
remote?  Nobody  would  take  such 
bills ;  no  ship  in  our  navy,  no  ship- 
wrecked crew,  could  obtain  aid  under 
the  worst  circumstances,  if  a  practice 
existed  of  disavowing  authorized 
agents,  or  resisting  bills  when  pre- 
sented for  payment.  The  Elliot  gua- 
rantee, therefore,  was  hardly  within 
the  privilege  of  disavowal  by  Lord 
Melbourne's  Government.  They  it 
was  who  sent  the  agent — who  cloth- 
ed him  with  authority — who  called 
upon  all  men  in  the  Bast  to  recognise 
him  as  representing  themselves — who 
proclaimea  aloud,  <*  Behold  the  man 
whom  the  Queen  delighteth  to  honour: 
what  he  does  is  as  if  done  by  our- 
selves :  his  words  are  our  words :  his 
seal  is  our  seal  V* 

The  argument,  therefore,  will  stand 
thus : — Captain  Elliot  solemnly  under- 
took to  the  British  merchants,  in  order 
to  gain  a  favourite  point  for  Lin,  that 
no  fraction  of  the  money  at  which  the 
opium  had  been  valued,  should  finally 
be  lost.  On  the  faith  of  that  under- 
taking, the  surrender  was  made  quietly, 
which  else,  confessedly,  would  not 
have  been  made  at  all.  Now,  fn 
making  that  perilous  engagement— «) 
startling  by  the  amount  of  property  con- 
cerned, that  no  man  could  pretend  to 
have  acted  inconsiderately — was  Cap- 
tain Elliot  exceeding  his  powers  or 
not?  Did  the  Government  disavow 
his  act,  even  in  thought,  on  first  hear- 
ing it  reported,  or  did  they  not?  if 
they  did — if  privately  they  were  shock- 
ed to  find  the  enormity  of  responsible 
obligation  which  Elliot  had  pledged  on 
their  behalf— if  they  felt  that  he  had 
created  no  right  in  the  persons  who 
held  his  engagements — why  did  they 
not  instantly  publish  that  fact  ?  Mere 
honesty,  as  m  a  commercial  transac- 
tion, requires  tliis.  If  a  man  draws  on 
you  unwarrantably  for  an  immense 
sum,  you  never  think  of  replying,  «  I 
have  not  money  enough  to  meet  this 
demand."  You  say  to  the  holders  of 
the  bills— and  you  say  it  indignantly— 
and  you  say  it  imtanily — without 
taking  time  to  finesse^  or  leaving  time 
for  the  creditor  to  lose  his  remedy— 
«>  This  man  has  no  authority  whatever 
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to  draw  upon  me.    I  Deither  am  my-  magnificent  scale.    Butt  waiTing  tiat, 

self  his  debtor,  nor  do  1  hold  the  funds  mark  the  reply :  Nobody  doubts  the 

of  any  third  pajty  who  is."    But  what  right  of  China   to  seize  contraband 

was  the  answer  of  the  Endish  Gov-  goods  when  tb^  are  landed,  or  in  the 

emment,  when  summoned  to  make  course  of  landing ;    becaiee,  by  that 


good  the  engagements  of  their  agent? 
l)id  they  say  boldly^«  We  disavow 
this  agent :  we  disown  this  debt :  we 
desire  that  these  bills  may  be  noted 
and  protested  V*    No :  but  evasively, 


time  the  final  destination  of  tbe^  goods 
is  apparent  And  our  own  Ciweni- 
ment  at  home— ^  having  povoer  lo 
sustainiheir dahn^'-'go  sonaewhatfv- 
ther;  they  make  prize  at  sea  of  cargoei 


perfidiously,  as  speaking  to  rumed  men,  which  are  self^iemonstrated  as  cm- 

they  reply  ; — *♦  Oh,  really,  we  have  traband.    But*  who  in  his  senses  ever 

not  funds  to  meet  these  bills ;  and;  if  held  the    monstrocB  doctrine,  that  a 

we  should  go  to  Parliament  for  funds,  smugg^ler  is  under  some  obligation  of 

we  have  a  notion  that  there  will  be  the  conscience  to  sail  into  an  English  port, 

deuce  to  pay  for  contracting  so  larffe  a  and  there  deliver  up  his  vessel  as  a 

debt  !*'    Like  a  riotous  heir,  they  dare  victim  to  the  majesty  of  the  offimded 

not  show  to  their  public  ^ardians  the  revenue  laws  1    The  very  most  tbat 

wild  havoc  of  funds  which  they  have  China  could  in  reason  have  asked  was, 

authorized.  that  the  opium  ships  should  sail  away, 

The  sole  evasion  of  this  argument  and  not  hover  on  the  coasts.    Even 

would  be,  if  it  could  be  alleged  that  this  is  a  ereat  deal  more  than  China 

the    bills   were    bad   bills,  tbat  they  had  a  right  to  ask — conceding  also 


were  given  without  a  consideration. 
But  that  can  be  maintained  only  by 
those  who  are  misinformed  as  to  the 
hctB,  Were  it  the  case  that  Lin 
could  have  seized  the  opium,  though 
in  honour  the  Government  would  still 
be  answerable  for  the  acts  of  their 
agent,  and  though  a  contract  t5  a  con. 
tract,  still  it  might  have  been  said  that 


throughout  that  China  had  not  herself 
for  years  invited  this  coitraband 
commerce,  cherished  it,  nursed  it, 
honoured  it — ^because  it  is  certain  tbat 
a  maritime  kmgdom,  without  a  re- 
venue fleet,  has  no  more  right  to  com- 
plain  of  smugglers  in  its  defensive 
diplomacy,  than  oflfensively  it  has  to 
declare  a  port  or  a  line  of  coast  under 


the  British  merchants,  after  all,  had   blockade  without  banA  Jide  eSbcts  and 


been  placed  in  no  worse  situation  by 
the  act  of  Captain  EUioL  But,  as  the 
case  really  stands,  the  total  loss — 
every  shilling  of  it — was  a  pure  creation 
of  Eflliot's.  The  ships  were  not  in  the 
situation  of  an  army  having  to  stand 
the  hazard  of  a  battle  before  they  could 
carry  off  the  contested  property ;  in 
which  case  it  might  have  been  wise 
to  pay  soaie  fine  for  escaping  a  strug- 
gle, however  certain  the  issue.  No : 
they  had  but  to  raise  their  anchora  and 
spread  their  sails;  a  lunar  month 
would  have  seen  the  opium  safe  in  the 
waters  of  Ben^  from  which  it  would 


means  to  enforce  that  blockade.  Cer- 
tainljT  not,  it  will  be  said ;  and  the 
English  opium  ships  were  actii^  on* 
der  no  recognised  maritime  law  when 
they  so  foolishly  surrendered  their 
cai^goes.  But  it  wOl  be  alleged  in  apo- 
logy for  that  rash  surrender,  that  per- 
haps it  might  not  be  merely  the 
EUliot  indemnification  which  penoad- 
ed  them  to  this  act — that  barely  made 
it  a  safe  act.  What  made  it  a  politie 
act  was  probably  the  belief  tlat»  for 
any  less  price,  they  could  not  parehase 
back  the  general  renewal  of  Chmese 
commerce.    Ay,  now  we  come  to  the 


huve  been  landed  to  await  the  better  truth.  This  was  the  equivalent,  beyond 

market  of  the  following  year.  a  doubt,  understood  between  Lin  and 

But,  say  some  extravagant  people,  Elliot  as  the   condition  upon  which 

the  Chinese  had  the  right  of  seizure,  the   surrender   was   to    take   efibct 

though  not  the  power  to  enforce  that  Well   understood,    most    assoredly  it 

light ;  and  the  inference  which  they  was ;  and  if  it  was  not  expressed,  was 

would  wish  us  to  draw  from  that  is,  not  reduced  to  writing,  the  blame  of 

that  i(  was   the  duty  of  the  British  that  is  to  be  divided  (in  such  proportioni 

merchants  to  show  respect   for  the  as  may'hereafter  be  settled)  between 

laws  and  maritime  rights  of  China,  the  confiding  folly  of  our  English  dope 

What !  at  the  cost'  of  two  and  a  half  and  the  exquisite  knavery  of  the  Ge. 

millions  sterling  1    Verily,  the  respect  lestial  fin.    Non  noitrum  tantat  com- 

for  China  must  be  somewhat  idolatrous  ponere  lite$, 
which  would    express  itself  on   this       We  have  stated  these  two  dilemmu 
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more  difibsely-— and  yet  not  diflbeely, 
Bmee  nothing  has  been  said  twice  over ; 
bat  more,  however,  in  detail  than  ebe 
might  have  been  necesnry— because  a 
transaction  of  this  kind,  unless  kept 
steadily  before  the  eye  icir  some  time, 
is  too  easily  forgotten,  and  no  proper 
impression  of  its  nature  is  retained. 
But  the  broad  result  from  the  whole 
is— that  Lin  used  Captain  Elliot  as  an 
engine  for  cheating  Englishmen  ;  the 
rotating  chestnuts    coi^  not  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  fire  :  Lin  knew  that : 
he  was  well  aware  that  he  must  have 
homed  his  own  paws  in  attempting 
it ;  and,  like  the  monkey  in  the  mble, 
he  wisely  used  Elliot  as  his  cat's-^w. 
ddly.  That  Lin  also  cheated  the  Eng- 
hsh  out  of  that  commerce,  the  restor- 
ation of  which  he  had  in  efiect  sold  to 
them,   and  again  through  Elliot ;  and 
ddly,    that    the  English  Government 
has  cheated  the  English  merchants  out 
of  two  and  a  half  millions  of  pounds 
sterlioff — again,   for  the    third   time, 
through  Elliot ;  and,  in  ftict,  were  it 
a  case  at  Bow  street  against  the  swell 
mob,  the  English  Government  would 
have  been  found  in  rank  collusion  with 
Lin.     Lin  picks  the  left-hand  pocket, 
firet  of  opium,  and  secondly  of  trade  : 
the  (Government  then  step  m,  whilst 
the  merchants  are  all  gazmg  at  Lin, 
and  pick  the  other  pocket  of  money  : 
both  speaking  at  first  through  Elliot, 
bat  finally  speaking  direcUy  in  their 
own  persons. 

Even  this  is  not  all :  there  is  some- 
thing  still  worse  and  more  Jesuitical  in 
the  conduct  of  our  home  Government. 
They   proceed    to    decree    reprisals 
agamst   China.     But   why?     Very 
fit    it    is    that  'so  arroj^ant  a  people 
should  be  brought  to  their  senses  ;  and 
noUnious  it  is  that  in  Eastern  lands 
no  appeal  to  the  sense  of  justice  will 
ever  be  made  available  which  does  not 
speak  through  their  fears.    We,  there- 
fore, are  the  last  persons  to  say  one 
word  against  this  ukima  ratio,  if  con« 
ducted   on   motives  applying  to  the 
case.    By  all  means  thump  them  well : 
it  is  your  only  chance — it  is  the  only 
Ipgic  which  penetrates  the  fog  of  so 
conceited  a  people.    But  is  that  the 
explanation  of  war  given  by  (Govern- 
ment 1    No,  na    They  oflfer  it  as  the 
ciily  means  in  their  power  of  keeping 
fiuth  with  the  opium-dealers  and  not 
breaking  with  Elliot    «'  What  do  you 
want  V*  they  say  at  the  Treasury, — 
*'  U  ii  money  ?    WeD,  we  have  none ; 


but  we  can  take  a  purse  for  yoo  on  the 
Queen's  highway,  and  that  we  will 
soon  do."  Observe,  therefore,  yoa 
have  them  confessing  to  the  debt 
They  do  not  pretend  to  deny  that. 
Why,  then,  what  dishonesty  it  was 
to  say  in  the  first  instance  to  the  bill- 
holders  "  We  have  no  funds  V  They 
had  then,  it  seems,  been  authorizing 
engagements,  knowing  at  the  time  that 
in  respect  of  those  engagements  they 
were  not  solvent. 

This  is  the  first  thing  that  meets  us ; 
viz.  that  at  all  evente,  they  had  me- 
ditated fraud.  But  when  after  some 
months'  importunity  for  payment,  a 
Treasury  attorney  suggests  this  new 
fashion  of  paying  just  debts,  which  is 
in  efl^t  to  go  and  kick  up  a  spree  in 
the  Oriental  seas,  and  to  fetch  back 
the  missing  funds  out  of  all  the  poor 
rogues  whom  they  can  find  abroad,— 
note  this  above  all  things  ;  letters  of 
marque  and  reprtcikls  may  be  all  fieiir 
enough  against  Ekiropeim  nations,  be- 
cause as  much  commercial  shipping  as 
they  have  afloat,  so  much  warlike  ship- 
ping they  have  to  protect  it  The  one 
IS  in  regular  proportion  to  the  other  ; 
&ir  wammg  is  given  :  we  say,  take 
care  of  yourselves  ;  your  war  ship- 
ping ought  to  protect  yourcommer- 
dalshipping ;  and  if  it  cannot,  the  re- 
sult will  be  a  fair  expression  that  we 
have  measured  forces  against  each 
other,  nation  against  nation— the  re- 
sult will  be  one  of  ftur  open  fighting. 
Now,  in  the  Chinese  seas  there  are 
none  but  commercial  ships.  There 
are  no  fighting  ships  worth  speaking 
of.  Consequentiy  no  part  of  the  loss 
will  fall  on  the  state.  Our  losses  in 
opium  will  be  made  good  by  the  ruin 
of  innumerable  private  traders.  That 
cannot  be  satisfactory  to  any  party  ; 
and  quite  as  little  can  it  satisfy  our 
British  notions  of  justice,  that  the  ras- 
cally Government,  and  that  "  sublime 
of  rascate,"  Lin,  will  escape  without  a 
wound.  Littie  teasings  about  the  ex- 
tremtties-ofsogreata  power,  and  yet, 
in  a  warlike  sense,  so  unmaritime  a 
power  as  China,  will  be  mere  flea-bitee 
to  the  central  government  at  Pekin ; 
not  more  than  the  arrows  of  Liliput  in 
the  toes  of  Gulliver,  which  he  mis. 
took  for  some  tickling  or  the  irritetioa  of 
chilblains. 

Are  we  then  comparing  our  own 
naval  power,  the  most  awfid  con- 
centration of  power,  and  the  most 
varioasly     applicable    power   which 
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the  earth  has  witQessed,  to  the  ef- 
forts of  JLaJiput?  Not  so,  reader; 
but  of  what  avail  is  any  power  un- 
der circumstances  which  forbid  it  to 
acti  The  power  of  gravitation  is 
the  greatest  we  know  of ;  yet  it  is 
nothing  at  ail  if  you  would  apply  it  to 
the  sending  up  of  rockets.  The  Eng- 
fflisb  navy  might  as  reasonably  throw 
Domb-shell^  into  the  crater  of  Vesu- 
vius, by  way  of  bidding  it  be  quiet, 
or  into  the  Kingdom  of  the  Birds 
above  us,  as  seek  to  make  any  deep 
impression  upon  such  a  vast  callous 
hulk  as  the  Chinese  empire.  It  is 
defended  by  its  essential  non-irritabi. 
lity,  arising  out  of  the  intense  non- 
development  of  its  resources  ;  were  it 
better  developed,  China  would  become 
an  orgcmiud  state,  a  fower  like  Bri- 
tain :  at  present  it  is  an  inorganic 
mass— something  to  be  kicked,  but 
which  cannot  kick  again— having  no 
commerce  worth  counting— no  vast 
establishments  of  maritime  industry— ^ 
no  arsenals — no  shipbuilding  towns 
—no  Portsmouths,  Deals,  Deptfords, 
Woolwiches,  Sunderlands,  Newcastles, 
Liverpools,  Bristols,  Glai^ws ;  in 
abort,  no  vital  parts — no  organs— oo 
heart— no  lungs.  Ai  well  deliver  your 
broadsides  against  the  impassive  air  ; 
or,  in  Prospero's  words, 

<*  Stab  the  still  closing  waters 
With  all.bcmock*d-at  wounds.** 

Indeed,  it  is  a  more  hopeful  concern 
to  make  war  upon  the  winds.and  the 
waters  ;  ^r  both  are  known  to  suffer 
great  changes  during  some  time  after 
the  eontmued  cannonading  of  a  great 
sea-fight ;  whereas  China  is,  like  Rus- 
mat  defeneible,  without  efl^rt  of  her 
men,  by  ber  own  immeasurable  extent, 
combined  with  the  Csict  of  having  no 
vulnerable  organs-^no  local  coocen- 
trations  of  the  national  power  in  which 
a  mortal  wound  can  be  planted*  There 
lay  the  mistake  of  Napoleon  in  his 
desperate  anabasis  to  Moscow  :  in  the 
whole  area  of  interminable  Aluscovy, 
which  centuries  could  not  efiectually 
traverse  with  armies,  there  was  but 
one  weak  or  vulnerable  place,  and 
that  was  the  heart  of  the  Czar.  But 
it  was  too  deadly  a  stake  to  throw 
upon  that  single  chance  the  £Bite  of  so 
vast  an  army,  and  the  future  prestige 
of  the  French  military  name.  Moscow 
having  perished,  wlueh,  aiier  all,  was 
a  flea-bite  even  as  regarded  the  annual 
inccme  of  the  land ;  for  it  ^^nttin^ 


little  more  than  gilt  fomitore  and  1 
of  sweetmeats  (see  Segur,)  all  had 
perished  that  cou2i  perish  for  Russia, 
after  which  every  loss  most  be  a  French 
loss.  Even  without  the  winter,  the 
French  army  was  a  condemned  body 
after  that.  There  surely  was  a  deadlj 
miscalcuJ&tion.  And  such  a  miacakn- 
lation  is  ours  in  meditating  the  retrieval 
of  our  losses  bv  war  upon  this  inert 
and  most  lubberly  of  masses. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  said  we  shall 
not  altogether  depend  on  sea-captoreb 
We  shell  seize  the  island  of  Formosa; 
may  be  we  shall  seize  Canton.  Bot 
even  in  those  places  we  shall  find  nosucfa' 
accumulations'  of  government  stoiesas 
would  be  found  in  any  of  our  active 
and  warlike  European  states.  Some 
old  fixtures  in  the  shape  of  buildmn 
palaces,  halls  of  jusUce,  dlLC.,  will  be 
the  most  that  we  can  count  vpon  as 
government  property  ;  or  perhaps  Lo^ 
in  his  hurry  of  absconding^  may  leave 
his  snuff-box  behind,  his  opium4MB[; 
or  his  peacock's  feather.  But  we  caa 
hardly  hope  to  bring  the  Celestial  fix- 
tures to  a  Demerara  «^  vendue.**  It  ii 
true  there  are  the  revenoes.  These 
we  can  divert,  either  in  Canton  or  in 
Formosa,  to  our  own  exchequer.  But, 
unless  we  adopt  the  French  plan  of 
instant  requisitions, .  (which,  if  at  any 
time  fair,  would  suray  be  hi  other- 
wise in  a  case  where  there  is  no  sha- 
dow of  a  quarrel  with  the  people^  but 
only  with  the  Government,)  we  most 
stay  for  some  years  to  gather  in  any 
considerable  harvest :  be^ose  the  great 
source  of  Canton  wealth  will  be  dried 
up  by  the  inland  embargo  upon  the  tea 
provinces;  and  the  Formosa  prospe- 
rity depends  much  upon  coasting  coo- 
merce  with  the  main  land  of  China, 
which  will  now  be  subject  to  all  the 
hazards  of  a  contrabaiul  trade.  Be- 
sides, these  two  occupations  will  require 
a  land  force  ;  and  the  very  expenses  of 
such  occupaxions  nay  very  easily  be 
such  that  we  shall  all  think  it  a  happy 
thing  if  the  interrupted  local  revenues 
should  satisfy  them. 

But  finally^  in  dismissing  this  opinm 
part  of  the  general  qnestioo,  we  wouU 
wish  to  press  upon  the  attention  of  any 
interested  parties,  that  they  ahoold 
not  look  at  the  several  parts  of  the 
affiiir  as  insulated  cases,  but  should 
review  the  endre  series  as  a  whQlflb 
in  which  the  last  stage  is  adapted  to 
the  fiiet,  in  which  the  first  movement 
contemplates  tha  and.    This  war  ufoa 
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China  may  be  othenaiae  nsefbl ;  we  our- 
Beeves  believe  it  will,  and  for  purposes 
which  w^e  are  going  to  notice.    But  at 
present    we  are  dealing  with  it  as  a 
measure  adopted  by  our  Government 
to  meet  certain    difficulties    created 
(with    or  without  reason)    by  tbem- 
selvesy    and   defended   upon   specific 
grounds.  It  is  those  grounds  we  speak 
to ;  we  argue  ad  htminem.    The  de- 
fence   put  forward  for  this  war  is— 
that  thus  we  shall  recover  the  vahie 
o€  the  surrendered  opium.    By  whom 
surrendered  ;  Not.  as  one  might  think, 
by  some  former  thoughtless  Tory  ad- 
numstration ;  no,  but  by  themselves, 
and  a  very  few  months  ago.  Was  ever 
such  a  Penelope's  policy,  such  weav- 
ioer  and  unweaving,  adopted  by  any 
rational    government?    They  (for  of 
necessity  their  undisavowed  agent  is 
tkey^  one  fine  day  give  up  Hke  lambs 
more  than  £2,000,000  worth  of  mo- 
perty,   and  on  another  fine  day  like 
tigers  they  say,  Let  us  fetch  it  back 
by  war.    We  did  a  most  drunken  act 
last  night :  we  gave  up  our  watch  and 
pirse  to  a  feUow  because  he  had  the 
impudence  to  ask  it    This  morning, 
bemg  sober,  let  us  •<  pitch  into"  him 
and  fetch  it  back. 

Upon  ever^  principle  of  plain  deal- 
ing, every  Bntish  merchant  who  sur- 
rendered his  opnum  will  have  a  nght 
to  say-^jndemnified  or  not  indemnified 
by  a  war,  he  will  have  the  right— 
**  Captain  Elliot,  as  commissioner  of 
the  British  Government,  as  an  honour- 
able Englishman,  one  of  a  nation  that 
is  generous  and  noble,  (be  its  faults 
otherwise  what  they  may,)  and  that 
disdains   all   trickery,— can  you    lav 
your  hand  upon  your  heart  and  look 
me  in  the  face  whilst  yon  say,  that 
either  I  ought  to  have  understood,  or 
that   you   bought  I  understood,   by 
that  solemn  guarantee  to  see  me  reim- 
bursed, simply  this  remote — ^this  con- 
tffiffent — ^this   fractienal  chance  from 
soch  a  war  as   we  can   wage  with 
Cfamal   Will  you  say  that,  for  my 
chfldren's  bread,  as  a  thing  understood 
and  recognised  between  us,  I  was  to 
exchange  a  certain  property,  in  ab- 
eolnte    possession,    for   some    aerial 
claims  upon  some  distant  fighting  ex- 
cnision  against  some  place  or  places 
unknown,  in  a  kingdom  almost  be- 
longing to  another  planet  1"  The  thing 
is  too  monstrous  for  evasion :  it  speaks 
for  itself.     No   reimbursement   can 
clear  the  honour  of  the  parties  gua- 


ranteerog:  that  is  now  impossible* 
But,  were  it  not  so,  two  home  consi- 
derations remain:  l5/.  How  many 
mercantile  establishments,  or  their  cre- 
ditors, may  have  gone  down  whilst 
waiting  1  id.  If  the  money  prmciple 
of  the  war  is  to  pay  the  merchants  in 
the  first  place,  and  to  leave  the  costs  of 
the  expeditions  as  a  charge  against 
the  country,  why  not,  by  a  simpler 
process,' have  created  the  charge,  in 
the  first  place,  as  a  direct  imdemnifi- 
cation  to  the  merchants,  and  then 
afterwards  go  a  campaigning  for  glory 
and  repayment?  Unless  the  pro^eds 
from  the  expeditions  shall  be  found  to 
cover  both  debts,  what  is  this  but  to 
create  a  secondary  debt  for  the  pmr- 
pose  of  covering  a  primary  debt,  and 
with  the  vast  disadvantage  of  certain 
intermediate  bloodshed,  with  a  prodi- 
gious waste  of  energy^  and  by  a  pro- 
cess most-  absurdly  hngering  as  well 
as  childishly  circuitous  1 

So  much  for  the  opium  question, 
which,  when  probed,  does  not  seem  to 
colour  the  state  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions very  favourably  for  the  present 
Admhustration.  But,  as  it  may  be 
thought  that  the  general  bearing  of 
this  review  b  unfavourable  also  to  the 
entertainment  of  a  Chinese  war,  we 
will  now  turn  to  that  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

War,  as  a  measure  of  finance— as  a 
mere  resource  of  a  delinquent  and  foiU 
iog  exchequer,  is  certainly  les#  likely 
to  succeed  witn  an  empire  like  China, 
so  compact,  so  continental,  so  remote 
—and,  beyond  all  other  disqualifying 
circumstances,  so  hiorganic — than  with 
any  other  in  the  known  world.  The 
French  have  an  expression  for  a  |um 
who  is  much  mixed  up  in  social  ma- 
tk)DB— that  he  is  repandu  dans  U 
monde;  or,  as  Lord  Bolinebroke  once 
said  of  Pope,  by  tran^atroff  .  that 
phrase,  scattered  and  defused  in  so- 
ciety. Now  this  is  the  very  descrip- 
tion of  our  own  English  condition  as 
a  people ;  and,  above  all  other  focts,  it 
proclaims  our  indomitable  energy,  and 
our  courageous  self-dependence.  Of 
all  nations  that  ever  have  been  heard 
of,  we  are  the  most  scattered  and  ex- 
posed: we  are  to  be  reached  by  a 
thousand  wounds  in  thousands  of  out- 
lying extremities ;  the  very  outposts  of 
civilisation  are  held  by  Englishmen, 
every  where  maintaining  a  reserve  of 
reliance  upon  the  mighty  mother  in 
Europe— every  where  k>oking  to  her 
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in  the  Isst  extremities  for  aid,  or  for 
suDicnary  vengeance,  in  the  case  of 
her  aid  coming  too  late  ;  but  all  alike,  in 
the  ordinary  state  of  things,  relying 
upon  themselves  against  all  enemies ; 
and  thinking  it  sufficient  matter  of 
gratitude  to  England  that  she  has  sent 
them  out  with  stout  arms— with  a  re- 
verence for  laws — with  constitutional 
energy,  and,  above  all,  with  a  pure  re- 
ligion. Such  are  we  English  people-^ 
such  is  the  English  condition.  Now, 
what  we  are  in  the  very  supreme  de- 
gree, that  is  China  m  the  lowest.  We 
are  the  least  defended  by  massy  con- 
centration— she  the  most  80.  We  have 
the  colonial  instinct  in  the  strongest 
degree — China  in  the  lowest,  with 
us  the  impulses  of  expatriation  are  al- 
most  morbid  in  their  activity-^in 
Clttna  they  are  undoubtedly  morbid  in 
their  torpor.  At  one  time,  and  it  may 
be  so  still,  the  Chinese  Qovemment 
absolutely  refused  to  treat,  on  the 
cheapest  terms,  for  the  redemption  of 
certain  Chinese  captives,  or  even  to 
defray  their  return  home— on  the  Ro- 
man plea,  that  they  had  abjured  theur 
oocintry:  but  how?  Not  upon  the 
Roman  principle  that,  having  ied  in 
baittte,  or  having  yielded  to  captivity, 
they  had  disgraced  their  sacred  mother- 
coontry  and  ceased  to  bt  her  childfen ; 
no ;  but  because,  having  exiled  them- 
selves in  quest  of  bread,they  had  dared 
to  think  any  other  more  hqi>eful  than 
the  Celestial  soil  With  such  prin- 
ciples it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Chinese  colonies  can  ever  prosper,  or 
ever  become  other  than  a  de^aded 
limb  of  the  Chinese  state.  It  m  vain 
to  expect  much  enen[y  in  a  directioa 
which  is  habitually  frowned  upon  by 
the'Chinese  authorities  and  institu- 
tions. And  aoeonlin|fly,  not  now  only, 
bat  for  a  very  long  niturity,  we  must 
expect  to  see  sailors,  shipbuilders, 
eotonists,  foreign  capitalists,  merchants, 
4ec.,  thriving  only  as  those  thrive  who 
are  a  despised  class  of  offisasts.  There 
is  not  motion  enough  in  the  stagnant 
state  of  Chinese  society  to  hope  for 
9Sky  material  change.  And  to  China 
as  it  is — not  China  as  it  might  be — we 
must  adapt  our  fiitmre  relations^  which 
are  annually  becoming  more  impor- 
tant. 

A  war  for  money,  a  war  for  indem- 
skras,  cannot  be  a  hopeful  war  against 
a  lazy,  torpid  body,  without  colonies, 
iriiips,  commeroe,  and  eoosequeDtlr 
without  any  great  maritiiM  depotsi.  A 


rich  seaside,  a  golden  coast,  that  k 
what  we  n^  to  make  a  naval  war 
lucrative.  But  what  then  1  We  need 
war  for  other  purposes  than  instant 
gain.  And  these  purposes  it  is  om: 
next  duty  to  press  upon  the  attention. 

All  our  misf(«tunes  or  disgraces  at 
Canton  have  arisen  out  of  one  original 
vice  in  the  foundation  of  oar  inter- 
course. This  began  under  the  on. 
happy  baptism  of  two  unequal  coo- 
tractmg  sponsors;  a  great  and  most 
arrogant  emperor  on  the  one  side,  a 
narrow  company  of  mercantile  adven- 
turers on  the  other.  In  Europe,  gov. 
ernments  treat  with  govemmeotey 
merchants  with  merchants.  Ail, 
therefore,  goes  rightly.  But  in  Aaa, 
until  we  also  became  a  great  Anatic 
potentate,  the  case  was  constantly  as 
between  the  Roman  logician  aimed 
with  a  book,  and  his  imperial  opponent 
backed  by  thirty  Ictfions.  In  Chins, 
for  local  reasons  of  shyness  towards 
all  foreigners^  the  case  was  worse  than 
elsewhere ;  there  was  a  simple  ooon- 
ting-house  and  ledger  on  the  one  side, 
there  was  a  great  throne  and  its  satel- 
lites OB  the  other.  Eveiy  eanse  cl 
depute  and  repuWion  was  called  into 
action  between  the  parties,  motaal 
religiouB  horror  being  superadded; 
and  for  a  cement,  for  a  link,  for  reci- 
procal attraction,  there  was  but  the  one 
mean  principle  of  reciprocal  gam. 

Here^  however,  we  innae  to  notice 
one  capital  oversight  in  political  eco- 
nomy. It  has  be^said  many  scores 
of  times,  in  derision  of  our  English 
hold  upon  China,  that  in  so  vast  a  ter- 
ritory our  tea  demand,  large  as  it 
seems,  must  be  a  hagaieUe.  Must  it 
so?  Now  mark  how  three  sentences 
shall  put  that  down. 

1.  Our  demand  is  not  little  in  any 
sense :  it  is  great  relatively,  it  is  ^reat 
absolutely.  So  poor  are  the  nmori^ 
of  the  Chinese,  that  they  never  tasie 
such  a  beverage  m  tea ;  more  than 
Hungarian  peasants  drink  tokay,  or 
French  peasants  champagna  And  it 
has  been  repeated^  computed  that  our 
English  exportation  is  one  clear  moiety 
of  the  crop. 

2.  But  if  it  were  barely  a-tenth  in- 
stead of  a-half,  nay  a- fiftieth,  it  would 
operate  most  powerfully  on  the  Chinese 
funds,  were  it  only  for  tins  reason,  that 
the  tea  provinces  are  bat  a  small  part 
of  China.  Consequently,  n^iatever  km 
foUows  an^  decay  of  English  por- 
chaees,  fidJs  (after  aUowing  for  the 
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piofits  of  earriere  and  tbe  Canton  es- 
taliiisbmentB)  not  ojaon  all  Chioa,  in 
winch  caae  the  vast  subdivision  might 

^  make  it  a  tiifle  to  each  individual,  but 
upon  a  few  provinoes,  enjoying  a  pw:- 
tknlar  soil  and  climate  ;  and  even  in 

'  those  provinces,  as  much  land  is  un- 
fitted for  tbe  cottore  of  tea,  it  ledls  ex- 

'  clusiveljr  upon  one  class  of  proprietors. 
Now,  it  is  idle  to  say  that  an  English 
demand  annually  for  forty  millions  of 
pounds,  suddenly  subtracted,  could  be 
a  trifle  to  any  single  body  of  men  in 
any  state  upon   ec^.    Gathered   in 

i      its  whole  thunders  upon  one  limited 

I  class  of  proprietors,  so  large  a  Toss, 
and  80  sudden  a  lo«,  must  be  over- 
whelming. 

8.  This  last  rectification  arises  by 
simply  subetitnting  for  all  China  the 
really  small  class  amongst  whom  the 
loss  must  be  divided.  But  there  is 
another  and  a  wone  rectification  which 
blows  to  atoms  tbe  notion  that  our 
custom  is  a  matter  of  indifiereuce  to 
China.  Very  probably  Lin  thinks  so, 
because  Lin  is  not  much  read  in  Ri- 
caido.  But  a  second  year's  experience 
will  tell  another  tale  even  to  Lin.  It 
is  shameful  that  men  preaching  the 
doctrines  of  Ricardo  should  have  over- 
looked their  application  to  China. 
Bnfl&ce  it  in  this  place  to  say,  that  if, 
instead  of  forty  million  pounds,  Bng- 
land  called  for  only  a  few  hundred 
thomands,  even  that  small  addition  to 
the  previous  demand  might  force  into 
culture  some  inferior  soil  which  would 
necessarily  give  the  regulating  price 
for  the  wm>le ;  imm^ately  after 
which  a  rent  would  take  place  on  the 
penultimate  quality  of  tea-ground,  a 
double  rent  upon  the  ante-penultimate, 
a  triple  rent  upon  the  pr»«ante  penulti- 
mate, and  so  on  through  all  the  gra- 
dations upwards.  By  parity  of  pro- 
cess, on  the  withdra\^  of  this  English 
stinauhis,  a  eorreq)OBding  retrocession 
will  take  place  on  every  quality  of 
soil ;  every  quality  must  sink  in  rent 
instantly  ;  for  the  delay  by  means  of 
written  leases  wOl  osuy  transfer  the 
loss  from  proprietor  to  fanner  ;  and 
the  lower  qoaJities,  which  have  only 
been  called  into  use  because  a  smaller 
range  could  not  furnish  the  total  de- 
mand, will  be  entirelv  withdrawn  in 
so  far  as  that  demand  is  contracted. 
So  far  from  not  feeling  the  loss  of  our 
En^ish  custom,  myriads  will  be  ruined 
b^  It  out  and  out.  Jails  will  be  filled, 
Boieides  will  multiply,  taxes  will  be 


unpaid,  opium«eating  wiU  prosper,  and 
the  full  hail-storm  of  wrath  will  de- 
scend upon  the  bare  skull  of  Lin,  un- 
til his  Tartar  pigtail  rises  in  affright, 
and  streams  like  a  meteor  to  the 
troubled  air.  All  the  logic  in  this 
world  will  not  get  over  uiese  three 
rectifications  of  the  notion  that,  because 
China  is  big,  therefore  an  English 
demand  for  tea  must  be  insignificant 
Titetmthis,£2nglandisnotto  be  valued 
as  to  riches  upon  any  scale  derived  from 
her  extent.  If  there  are  a  hundred 
million  families  in  China,  of  which  nine- 
ty barely  replace  their  own  consump- 
tion, there  is  no  wealth  except  upon 
the  ten  millions  who  do  more.  Wealth 
is  the  surplus  arising  after  consump- 
tion is  replaced.  Now  it  is  certain  that 
upon  every  British  £iimily,  not  being 
{Mkupem,  such  a  surplus  arises.  But 
upon  a  vast  body  of  the  Chinese,  living 
on  rivers,  and  eating  the  garbage  re- 
jected by  the  meanest  of  the  comfort- 
able classes,  though  not  paupers,  yet 
no  surplus  at  all  arises.  No  multipli- 
cation of  such  classes,  in  a  non-mili- 
tary  state,  is  any  real  increase  of 
strength.  Not  every  twenty-fifth  man 
is  a  C4>her  in  this  respect  to  Eiu|^d, 
probably  not  every  tenth  man  is  any 
thin^  else  in  China  ;  that  is,  if  he  does 
not  lessen  the  national  funds,  he  does 
not  increase  them. 

From  this  diffression  upon  our  purelv 
commercial  relations  to  China,  as  af- 
fected by  British  custom,  we  recur  to 
the  subject  of  our  social  standing 
amongst  the  same  people.  Merchants 
are  also  men.  Now,  in  the  comroerdal 
conduct  of  the  Chinese  there  is  not  so 
much  to  complain  of.  The  institution 
of  the  Hong  is,  no  doubt,  tyrannical ; 
certain  usages,  also,  and  prescriptions 
(local  or  natkmal)  of  the  Canton  trade 
may  be  unjust,  or  may  need  revision  as 
impolitic  But,  in  ^neral,  the  Hong 
merchants  are  admitted  to  be  honest. 
It  is  in  the  social  (not  the  comroeroial) 
treatment  of  our  countrymen,  that 
wrongs  and  indi^ities  have  been 
ofierSl  to  the  British  name.  And  the 
initial  reason  is  what  we  have  before 
stated  ;  viz.  that  for  two  centuries  our 
connectkin  has  been  maintained  by  un- 
e<^ual  contracting  parties.  A  sove- 
reign who  affects  to  make  a  footstool 
of  the  terraqueous  globe,  and  to  view 
all  foreignerB  as  barbarians,  couki  not 
be  approached  with  advantage  by  a 
body  of  manly  fSnglisbmen.  In  theur 
charactsr  of   mercfaantai  they  were 
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already  coDtemptible  in  Oriratal  eyes ; 
and  Uie  language  of  respectful  homage, 
when  coupled  with  the  tone  of  self-re- 
spect, was  viewed  with  indignation. 
Such  a  prince  could  be  propitiated 
only  by  the  Eastern  style  of  servile 
prostration ;  and,  were  tins  style 
even  steadily  adopted,  under  the  infi- 
nite caprices  of  absolute  de^Mts,  it 
would  but  more  certainly  court  the 
vilest  occasiooal  outrages.  Some  of 
our  anti-national  scribblers  at  home — 
as  of  course  in  vast  capitals  every  va- 
riety oi  human  nature  will  de  deve- 
loped—insisted upon  it,  that  our  Eng- 
lish ambassador  ought  to  have  per- 
formed the  kotou ;  tSsX  it  was  a  mere 
form  ;  and  that  the  Pekin  court  usage 
was  the  law  for  those  who  had  occa- 
sion to  visit  Pekin.  Had  lord  Am- 
herst submitted  to  such  a  degradation, 
the  next  thing  would  have  been  a  re- 
quisition from  the  English  hcUxrj  of 
beautiful  Euglish  women,  according 
to  a  fixed  description,  as  annual  pre- 
sents to  the  Emi>9ror.  It  is  painful  to 
add  that,  according  to  the  degrada- 
tion which  too  naturally  takes  place 
in  Canton  councils,  there  have  been 
times  when  such  a  condition  would 
have  been  &vourab1y  received ;  and 
the  sole  demur  would  have  been  raised 
on  the  possibility  of  trepanning  any 
fit  succession  of  their  fieur  compatriots. 
We  know  what  we  are  saying.  We 
must  all  hope  that  our  modem  mer- 
chants are  far  too  lofty  ,in  principle 
and  feeling  for  compliances  so  abject. 
But  we  are  speaking  of  the  general  ten- 
dencies which  take  place  in  such  east- 
em  mercantile  bodies,  when  so  &r 
removed  from  the  salutary  control  of 
English  opinion.  Our  object  is  to 
state  the    evil    influences  which  are 

2>erating  and  long  have  operated  at 
1  our  Oriental  settlements  where  the 
British  society  is  not  numerous  enough 
to  hold  a  *«  potential  voice*'  of  moral 
oontTol.  It  cannot  be  disguised  that 
the  interests  and  honour  of  England 
sometimes  require  to  be  supported 
against  the  British  merchant  as  well 
as  against  the  despotic  sovereign  of 
China.  The  evil,  we  have  already 
said,  began  in  the  unnatural  position, 
perfectly  ruinous  to  the  growth  of  all 
high-toned  honour,  between  contract- 
ing parties  so  disproportionately  as- 
sorteid,  who  could  not  approach  each 
other,  and  who  difibrii^  in  religion, 
in  the  modes  of  their  civilisation,  and 
in  language  not  leas  than  tbey  did  in 


rank,  had  really  no  one  eoauDOB  pria. 
ciple  of  appeal  in  tbeir  rtandawh  of 
morality.     To  these  original  deiBCta 
of  poBitioo  was  added  the  total  ncgisct 
of  every  successive    GovemmeBt  at 
home.    Our  furious  party  dispKss  m 
England,  so  unspeakably  vmliBbb  in 
sustaining  the  vigilasce  aad   siooerity 
of  our  political  interests,  have  jret  thn 
one  collateral  disadvantage— that  tk^ 
leave  no  leisure   or  care  for  rsaole 
colonial  questions.    This   very  natflnl 
indifference  was  sustained  by  the  euoh 
mous   distance — ^virtually    double    kir 
the  last  generatkm.    A  voyage  of  6i' 
teen  thou^nd  miles  and  back  made  it 
impossible,  in  the  okl  state  of  oar  Oii- 
ental  navigation,  to  receive  an  t 
to  a  letter  of  inquiry,  at  the  veiy  < 
liest,   in   less   than   twelve 
months.    The   oki  calculatioD  of  aa 
Idumean  prince,  when  threatened  by 
a  Jewish  nval  with  an  allied  focce  froai 
Rome ;  viz.  that  aocoiding  to  aB  ha- 
man  chances,  before  three  such  ene- 
mies could  have  combined    a  hostiie 
rencontre,  either    the  Jewish  threat 
ener.  or  his  Roman  ally,  or  the  object 
of  tneir    hostilities,  one  or  aJl  moit 
naturally  have  perished,  and  the  com- 
bination M  through  either  by  foilote 
in  the  means,  or  by  the  exjunction  of 
the  purpose — this  mode  of  argument 
applied  with  triple  force  to  all  seheoMs 
for  connecting    Bastera    aflyrs  with 
Parliamentary  politios.    And   thus  it 
happened  thai  for  jut  150  yeara  oar 
Eastern  settlements,  were  all  aHke  ne- 
glected.   The  distance,  the  obsuaity 
of  the  interests,  the  claims,  or  the  in- 
trigues, together  with  the  local  pecn- 
liarities  of  thing,  person,  name,  i 
all  united  to  separate  us  from 
splendid  theatres  of  En^ish  < 
as  totally  as  if  th^  had  bekoged  to 
the  planet  Jupiter.    At  length  came 
Lord  Olive's  magnificent  career ;  an- 
other  empire  was  created  for  Eng. 
land;  this  empire  expanded  rapidly; 
vast  fortunes  were  brought  home  frem 
India.      Much   of  this   mooey,  nay, 
even  the  money  of  native  Indian  prin- 
ces, wae  applied  to  the  support  of  a 
Parliamentary  influence.    Claries  Fox 
new  ambitious  of  legidating  for  In- 
dia.   A  far  greater  man,  but  in  this 
instance  a  petty  one,  Edmnnd  Bmke, 
grew  interested  in  the  Indian  govem- 
ment  by  his  personal  hatreds.    Tbe 
light  of  inquhy  began  to  unveil  tbe 
importance  of  these  settlements ;  the 
English  Qovemment  woidd  no  kngv 
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Boeh  mighty  mtereels  to  \m 
regulated  by  merchant* ;  aa  ovenro)- 
in^  partieipilum  in  the  power  was  de- 
manded ;  a  domeetie  board  of  control 
wa«  estabbshed ;  and  flntily,  by  many 
fortber  changes,  ci  which  not  the 
least  has  been  the  gradual  redodion 
oi  the  fieogal  voyage  from  six  months 
to  three,  mA  the  organaatimi  of  over- 
land routes  from  Bombay  in  still 
flfaovter  space  of  timer  the  great  Indian 
edoDiee  ha?e  loi^  been  {riaced  under 
the  close  supervision  of  £ogiish  do. 
naeBtic  counsels. 

But  that  case  was  a  splendid  and  a 
natmral  eseption.     Thm  it  was  no 
longer  a  commerce,  no  longer  a  pro- 
▼mcial    iaetoiy,.  but   a  vast    empire 
which  was  concerned ;  an  empire  that 
in  oaany  parts  bad  resaned  the  throne 
wad  place  of  the  Moguls-^he  only 
floirereigns  in  the  Mahometan  line  who 
have    ever  approached  to  a  general 
sovereignty  over  India.     The  great 
eircnmstanees  accounted  ft*  the  great 
change.    But  elsewbere  things  con- 
tHined  as.  they  had  bera.    At  Canton 
especially,  no  symptom  of  an  improved 
surtet2ZflR£e  has  been  manifested.  The 
greater  distanee,  the  lesser  value  at 
alakey  explain  thjs  neglect  for  the  pre- 
sent.   But  steam,  in  conjunction  with 
railway,   is   rapidly  annihilating    the 
first;   and  drcumstanees,  which  we 
are  now  to  indicate^  will  so  vary  the 
laet»  that  a  gieat  revolution  must  now 
be  looked  for.    We  shall  be  compelled 
to  change  our  system,  or  ruin  is  at 
faaad  for  English  interests  in  China. 
The  nature  of  the  chtnges  to  be  ox- 
pected,  we  shall  briefly  state. 

Up  to  the  year  1785  it  is  not  worth 

wta^  tp  trace  the  little  oscillations  of 

our  Caaten  history.    It  is  merely  the 

history  of  a  conntinff-hoose,  except  for 

the  interest  attaefaed  to  national  mdig- 

ntties.    Little  real  variation  could  take 

place  in  our  relations  with  the  Chinese 

court)   when   all  trembled   before  a 

power  that  by  one  wardi  could  annihi- 

kte  their  prosperity^  unless  when  some 

liOQ-heuted  sailor,  such  as  Lord  (then 

Commodore)  Anson,  touched  at  Macao 

for  the  sake  of  repairs  or  refreshments. 

This  gaOant  race  of  men,  havh^  no 

alien  mterests  of  a  money  nature  to 

miriead  the  simplicity  of  their  English 

feehi^,  treated  the  insolence  of  the 

Chmoe  autborkies  with  the  disdain  it 

merited ;   and  Lord  Anson,  in  part** 

cular,  on  finding  a   puny  opposition 

prepared  to  his  pawage^  ijpsnhnd  their 
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**  crockery  ware,"  (as  be  irreverently 
styled  their  forts  at  the  Bocca,)  in 
such  a  summary  style,  with  the  guns 
of  his  M  storm.shaken  ship  the  Cen- 
tarion,  that  all  the  tails  m  Canton 
stood  on  end  with  horror.  Frightened 
as  the  British  lactoi^  was  at  this  er- 

tlosion  of  naval  spint,  they  could  not 
ide  from  themselves  that  it  succeeded 
for  the  moment  and  left  a  usefol  im- 
pression behino  it  for  a  pretty  long 
period.  It  was  in  &ct  the  results  from 
this  demonstration  of  Anson^  that  sob- 
seqnentiy  sngeested  the  two  embassies 
of  the  lK>rd8  Macartney  and  Amherst. 
But  previously  to  the  era  even  of 
Lord  Macartney's  mission,  an  afilor  of 
the  year  1785  had  put  into  everlasting 
characters  of  shame,  bad  inscribed 
deeply  ujxm  a  poor  murdered  victim's 
gravestone,  what  is  the  capacity  for 
evil^  how  infinite  the  ^>os8ibfe  degra- 
datioD  under  a  venal  spirit  of  money- 
makinfif,  when  not  coanteracted  and 
ovemiTed  hj  the  public  opinion  of  an 
honourable  Christian  community.  The 
case,  a  memorable  one  for  our  Eng- 
lish instruction,  was  this  r— Either  m 
firioff  a  salute  of  honour,  or  on  some^ 
fostiu  occasion,  a  ball  from  one  of  the 
great  guns  on  board  an  English  Jndia- 
man  unfortunately  killed  a  Chinese, 
^everin  the  history  of  human  afiairs 
was  there  a  more  absolute  accident  as 
respected  the  man  who  fired  the  gun. 
The  man  who  loaded  it  was  never  dis- 
covered.  Bat  this  wicked  nation, 
who  are  so  thoroughly  demoralized  as 
to  perceive  no  moral  difiference  be- 
tween the  purest  case  of  misfortune 
terminating  in  a  man's  death  and  the 
vilest  murder  of  premeditating  malice^ 
demanded  (according  to  their  prac- 
tice) all  the  men  to  oe  given  up  who 
had  in  afiy  way  been  parties  to  the 
loading,  tlie  pnming,  or  the  firing  of 
the  gun.  The  English  factory,  whose 
very  cowardice  had  taken  a  lesson  in 
the  policy  of  making  some  resistance 
to  monstrous  demands,  kicked  a  little 
at  this  summons.  But  the  Chinese, 
bemg  BO  thoroughly  in  the  wrong, 
were  of  course  thoroughly  in  earnest. 
The  usual  circle  of  remonstrances  was 
run  throbgh  by  the  fectory ;  the  usual 
insolent  retorts  came  from  the  Lins  of 
178&;  the  usual  steps  were  taken 
tbrottgh  the  Hong  for  <*  closing  the 
trade ;"  and  then — upon  that  magicd 
s09afiie-«a1F  scruples  of  honour,  justice. 
Christian  flaeling,  gave  way  at  once^ 
wide  ope«  flew  English  doom  to  the 
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Tile  Chiaeie  mnrdaieii ;  and,  to  the 
everlagting  shame  of  poor  dishonoured 
England,  the  innocent  maa,  who  had 
acted  in  obedience  to  abaoliite  ordevi 
from  his  captaii^  was  given  up  to  these 
Canton  devils,  in  order  that  tbej^  un* 
der  colour  of  avenging  an  imaginary 
mnrder*  might  perpetrate  as  real  and 
foul  a  murder  as  human  andDs  record* 
The  man  who  had  fired  the  gun  was 
professionally  the  gunner  of  the  vessel  j 
and  to  our  feeling  it  adds  to  the  inhuman 
baseness  of  the  surrender,  that  he  was 
an  elderly  Portuguese,  who  had  for 
many  years  soo^ht  by  preference  the 
service  of  the  iBritish  fUf*  When  the 
wretches  came  to  seek  hmi,  he  was  on 
board  his  ship.  The  boat  being  ready, 
he  was  called  to  take  his  place  in  her; 
well  he  knew  whither  he  was  goin^, 
and  what  would  be  his  fote.  Tto  om- 
oer  was  present  under  whose  cmlershe 
had  act^  yet  he  uttered  not  a  mur- 
mur. He  took  his  place  modestly  at  a 
distance  from  the  officers,  and  when 
called  to  take  a  more  honourable  seat 
by  their  side,  again  he  obeyed  the  order. 
One  of  the  captains,  pitymg  the  man's 
case,  and  admiring  his  meekness,  hu- 
mility, and  fortitude,  uttered  some 
worcis  of  consdation ;  and  other  cap- 
tains, adding  lies  to  their  perfidy  and 
their  cowardice,  assured  him  that  not 
a  hair  of  his  head  should  be  touched. 
But  the  poor  Portuguese  knew  better 
— he  understood  the  case;  he  knew 
the  brutal  stupidity  of  the  Chinese, 
and  he  read  his  frtte  in  the  obstinacy 
of  their  pursuit.  Still  he  murmured 
not;  only  at  these  delusive  assuran- 
CGB,  which  added  mockery  to  murder, 
be  shook  his  head  with  a  mournful 
significancy.  The  sequel  is  soon  tokl 
—this  humble  servant  of  the  British 
flag  was  solemnly  delivered  up  to  his 
assassins.  Some  of  the  better  Chinese 
were  themselves  startled  at  the  ap- 
proaching tragedy;  for,  let  it  be  ob- 
served, there  was  no  deviation  from 
the  statement  here  made,  even  in  cre- 
dulous Canton.  The  Chinese  vernoii 
of  the  story  dtfl%te|d  in  no  iota  from 
the  English.  Murmurs  began  to  creep 
through  that  timid,  servile  cily.  The 
man's  deportment,  so  humble  aid  sub- 
missive, concUiated  some  pity  even 
from  the  fools  who  thought  him  a  cri- 
minal. It  was  found  expedient  to  dii- 
paeh  a  coorier  to  Pekm  for  farther 
orders.  In  due  course,  the  fatal  man- 
date returned  for  the  ezecutioD  to 
roceed,  and  this  poor  iDJiiied  kian 


soflered  eo  a  Ctibeee  nlkMroby  kaagu 
ing,  iior  having  fulfilled  his  duty  oa  the 
d^k  of  a  BriUsh  ship.  BaBMWs  aai 
fiaint.heartedoess  00  eompticafted,  w 
willingly  bdbre,  cannot  often  tept 
been  repeated  by  British  amfaoritiaB 
even  in  a  factory.  Wewoaldeveahofe 
that  the  case  must  be  mnqae.  Bn  it 
is  proper  that  we  shoald  know  what  an 
the  atrocitiea  which,  nnder  the  spirit  s( 
gain,  even  free-bom  Britons  can  eos^ 
mit,  and  which,  undw  their  atmisid 
system  of  law,  the  Chinese  can  ezaeL 

These  fffecedentfi,  it  witt  be  said, 
befongtoapastage.  Certainij  asie. 
gards  the  British  share  in  the  dmgnee, 
but  not  as  regards  the  Chinese  shue 
in  the  terror.  The  same  scenes  as 
eteiteUy  impending.  The  Chiseas 
laws  do  not  change.  It  is  the  very 
expression  of  their  improgressive  state 
that  they  canaoC  Centoiies  make 
BO  reforms  in  a  land  open  to  so  h^ 
That  same  monstrooe  principle,  cfus 
which  a  pdor  dependant  of  £aghad 
was  then  given  up  to  an  ignoouBiaas 
death — the  principle  that,  in  a  certain 
event,  inevitable  misfortune  and  malice 
aforethought  are  eqnaU/  €rinmial, 
punishable  equally  by  the  death  of  a 
dog — this  pnnciple  never  will  be 
abandoned.  This  principile  fans,  sinoe 
the  year  17B5,  again  and  again  bromslit 
us  into  terrific  embarrassoienls ;  and  it 
is  idle  to  suppose  that  in  a  soapott, 
the  resort  of  sailors  from  the  h^hesfe- 
spinted  nation  upon  the  earth,  asi 
liable  to  perpetual  ineolta  from  Chinese 
vagabonds,  any  vigilance  can  ew 
cfose  or  seal  up  this  openings  to  occa- 
sional manslaeghters.  We  do  not 
mention,  as  a  separate  evil«  the  liabifity 
of  our  people  to  be  confounded  with 
the  Amencans ;  from  the  ideitfity  of 
their  naval  costume,  this  masteontirai- 
ally  happen:  but  amongst  ChineK 
idolaters  we  view  the  Amencans  as 
one  with  oorselyes.  They  are  Cfans- 
tians^they  have  our  British  bkxMl  in 
their  veins;  and  tli^  have  inheiilBd 
from  ourselves^  as  chiklren  of  enl^fat- 
ened  liberty,  the  same  iatoiefanee  of 
wrong.  It  woold  be  a  pet^  damaih 
form  of  nationah^  to  separate  oor  eaon 
firom  theirs. 

But  now  mark;— «a  yet,  or  it 
least  until  the  last  few  years,  this  hixu 
rible. Chinese  degeneration  of  oraal 
distmctioDs  has  operated  ody  upon 
a  known,. distinct  and  eoooentialsd 
•nriace,  upon  a  bo^  of  men  vdto 
the  eye,  «d   paniaDf  leiaed  «p 
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t^ppfady  hf  the  band,  d  ccmtioai  stipe. 
noTB.  Had  any  other  been  4ie  caise^ 
kn^  before  tbti  the  very  stones  in 
Bnglaod  would  have  rantinied  for  ven- 
yeaoco  ■pch  irouki  have  bees  Urn 
jndieiftl  atrocitiw  eommiltei  by  the 
Chiiieee.  At  pneent  all  thmge  are 
thmmfpaag  in  the  aspects  of  ^glish 
cdcmzatiea  and  of  o«r  Asiatie  oom« 
Meree.  The  mere  expansion  of  oar 
JmdutB  eropire»  and  the  wfteninff  circle 
wi  our  Asiatie  relations,  wnild  gndaally 
vuiitiply  oDr  sbippingt,  oar  soctal  ne- 
cositiee,  and  onr  pohits  of  oontaet  with 
loreignere  in  aU  Eaetern  seaa  But, 
apart  fron^  India,  the  followingr  im* 
]Mxtant  changes  have  recently  began 
to  open:— 

lie,  The  edonial  importance  ofNew 
Sootb  Wales  is  now  annoally  strength- 
emmt  so  mach  as  to  send  offsab.de- 
pendeneies  to  other  parte  of  the  same 
great  continent  Tne  insnlar  colonies 
o€  Van  Dteman's  will  add  another 
Midens  in  tho  same  region,  which  al- 
Msidy  is  conneeting  itself,  by  namerons 
threads,  with  important  settlemento  in 
every  part  of  the  Bastem  ocean. 

2dly,  The*  miant   colony  ef  New 
Zealand  will  soon,  ef  iiMM,  form  «i»- 
ipataite  nodens  in  the 
aeregioB  of  that  ocean.  Thitcdony 
been  treated  with  contradictory 
by   Laid  Mm  liassell- 
drawings  bai^  from  the   most 
— ■■*"    mterpoeitioii    of  Oovem- 
r  vehniteenng  the  most  hoe- 
tie  ;  thM  .day  reMng  the  slightest 
eocpressioo   of   maternal  grace  from 
Bngknd-  neart  day  placing  EM)and» 
towards  her  own  suppliant   cbudren, 
in  the  attitnde  of  a  malignant  step- 
mother.   Bat,  for  all  that,  New  Zea- 
hmd  is  destined  to  a  giant's  career.  It 
is  a  yeothfalHerades,  that  will  throttle 
the  snakes  aboat  ito  cradle.    The  cl»- 
aate,  not  too  relaxmg,  the  soil,  the 
watery  the  mterconnection  between  die 
wihlest  efaildrea  of  civilisation,  and  by 
very  much  the  noblest  race  of  savages 
in  the  world— •these  great  advanta|e8, 
combined  with  two  otbcre    (the  nrst 
Migy  that  a  laife  proportion  of  capi- 
taKste  wBI  be  concerned  m  this  oolou 
j    and   the   second,  that 
will  be  excloded,)— compose 
a  body  of  inaogamtion  for  this  enter- 
pfise,  which  wears  a  promise  hardly 
withm  the  compass  of  aisappointment 
The  Jong  infiuocy  of  all  other  colonies 
will  be  spared  to  this;  If/,  in  oonse- 
i  of  the  power  and  light  whioh 


are  new  directed  upon  the  general 
subject  of  colonisation  from  the  oentree 
of  Ekiro(Aan  civilisation;  2d^,  la 
oonseqoence  of  the  peeoliar  local  en* 
dowmento;  and  Mstfj^  in  consoyenee 
of  the  magical  revola^on  in  the  arte  of 
locomotioa. 

d<Oy.  The  unsionary  eflbfti^  from 
Christian  Eni^land,  are  now  annoaOy 
ez|Minding  their  means,  and  organinng 
their  forced.  Were  it  mcMly  threugh 
the  growing  knowledge  of  BasteMi 
languages,  wis  religious  interest  most 
go  on  at  a  pace  liable  to  sadden  acce- 
lerations of  speed.  It  is  in  tiie  nature 
of  soch  nndertakingi  to  kindle  as  they 
advance ;  ahd,  as  the  separate  centres 
of  radiation,  begin  to  Hnk  on  to  each 
other,  gradual^  interkaitting  as  a 
chain  of  poste  in  active  intercommo- 
nicatioo. 

All  these  concarrin^  causes  wifl 
soon  moltii^  our  Onentel  shipping 
by  twente-fohL  In  foot,  fresh  em- 
poria,  sttch  as  Singapore,  have  been 
rising  of  late  years.  Ceylon  has  been 
rismg  rapidly  in  importance.  Oar 
increasing  intercoarse  with  the  Red 
Sea,  (now  strengthened  by  military 
•tetiooe,)  wiU  tether  abbreviate  the 
intercottve  between  Burepo  and  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Theeecaoses,  taken  by 
themselves,  and  apart  from  the  foot 
that  the  urissionaries  have  beoi  apply- 
inf  themselves,  with  peculiar  energy, 
to  the  vast  ongaarded  sea«oaet  of 
Ckroa,  wiH  avail  to  oarrr  into  Chinese 
juiisdietiaDe  a  score  of  British  ships  for 
one  that  has  had  occasion  to  foce  that 
danger.  Occasional  shipwrecks,  or 
calls  under  stress  of  weather,  wiU  in- 
crease in  the  same  proportion.  And 
of  tto  we  may  be  assured,  that  oppor* 
tunities  for  retaliation,  in  a  twentv-fold 
proportioii,  wiU  henceforwards  ofler  to 
this  ignoble  people  in  eveiy  case  where 
tfaeur  monstroos  laws  may  happen  to 
be  infringed. 

It  is  a  sabiect  of  jost  alarm,  that 
not  only  will  the  ceeasiens  for  revenge 
be  multiplied,  but  the  chances  of  pro- 
voking revenge,  bv  offending  those 
anaaubai  laws,  wiU  even  ootron  oar 
increased  scale  of  intercoone.  For  it 
most  never  be  forgotten,  that  the 
opening  of  the  trade  to  China — ^were 
there  no  other  change  in  operation- 
has,  by  itself  utterly  deranged  the  old 
local  authority  of  any  superintendenta 
whom  the  new  condition  of  the  com- 
merce will  endure.  Hitherto  the  en- 
terprising  parties  (the  final  ccBtroUeis) 
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■ad  imelligMt 
fipilaliwtf'  iM>w  they  will  be  deapwalt 
Mtfenturen.  Tbe  trade,  «b  it  mm 
fltandfy  hat  fuoceededtoan  iabenUBee 
«faoiBe  aaeieot  ibraii  4  butithaa  in- 
Imtedso  pait  of  the  ancient  obedU 
ence.  The  obedience  paid  to  Captain 
JBIliet  wac,  in  all  ita  dicomataneaa,  aa 
diffisrent  frooi  that  which  ooce  coiTe*> 
aponded  to  the  demanda  of  China*  aa 
»  the  new  coiidition  of  the  China  aeaa 
will  be  601D  those  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Thia  obedience  heretofore 
was  compuleory— now  it  ia  pruden- 
tial, and  (in  the  literal  aenae  «f  that 
W«rd)  precariouB;  for  it  depended 
upon  the  entreatiea  of  Captain  £lliot. 
Heretofore  it  wae  inetant^  now  it 
followed  after  long  deliberation. 
Heretofore  it  was  unconditional; 
now  it  took  the  ahape  of  a  capi- 
tulation. So  much  obedience  was 
aold  for  ao  much  indemn&ation. 
And  moat  undouhtedlv  even  thia  fonn 
«f  aubmiawon  would  hdnre  been  retoed* 
had  tbe  quality  of  the  indemnification 
been  known  or  ita  distance  auspected. 
In  future,  every  man  will  govern  him- 
aelf  accordiiu^  to  hia  aeparate  vtewa  of 
Chinese  p<Hicy,  or  h»  own  iacilitiea 
for  evading  it.  But«  amongst  theaa 
iaciUUea,  the  moat  tempting  wili.be 
Che  unprotected  sUte  of  tbe  Chinese 
4oast  aa  ^^g^*^  the  CQercion  of  smug^ 
^linc[,  WiththebiefBcacyofChineae 
admmiatration  will  ipryw  the  cmel^ 
of  Chineae  revengOi  m  order  that  ven- 
geance may  redreaa  the  iraakneaa  of 
foresight,  aind  barbarous  punishments 


?ake  up  for  defective  nrecai 
his  people,  wheaie  bestial  enough  to 
think  the  wdl  and  the  intention  no 
necessary  element  in  the  moral  quality 
of  an  act,  are  alao  aavage  enough  to 
nuniah  vieanouriy.  A  amuggler  will 
be  caught  and  impaled  withm  sightof 
his  ship  :  liis  comrades,  by  way  of 
forious  revenge,  will  land,  mil  bum  a 
4o8en  or  two<^viUages,  and  massacre 
the  flying  inhabitanta.  These  partien- 
lar  criminala  will  probably  escape. 
But  tbe  ship  that  goes  next  on  shove 
in  China,  will  meet  the  foU  etonn  of 
Chmese  vengeance.  And,  if  some 
colonial  ship  freighted  with  emigrants, 
or  some  packet  with  passengei^  shouki 
he  driven  out  of  her  course,  and  touch 
at  a  Chinese  port,  as  sure  as  we  live, 
some  homd  record  will  convulse  us  dl 
with  the  intelligence— that  our  bimve 
countrymen,  our  gentle  countrywomen, 
and  their  imooent  chiUven,  have  bosn 


siAiectadto  thetottaraliythiB] 
edstate.^ 

No :  it  ia  «ain  to  1 
withoot  the  irntations  «f 
trade,  and  withoot  the 
ear  lila^m  mteicoane  now 
before  na,  it  ia  too  osttain  that 
fpiii^fin^  and  the 
1785  will  tevotve  upon 
times  we  have  been  OB  tlie  bnricef 
the  same  ,%Bgedy.  And,  knowiag 
those  foots,  ttiiscuoely  to  be  fagiMn 
that  our  Gofomment  sboold  not  kqr 
ago  have  taken  slope  in  m  most  deciiai 
wi^  to  place  ourreJatione  with  tfajsim- 
moral  atate  upon  m  fiiotiiig  of  *~ 
pean  aecurity.  Things  have  at 
taken  a  turn  which,  on  ocJbsr 
has  induced  our  Ckyvemment  to  asif- 
tate  an  armed  negotiation  with  Chma. 
NoWf  thereface,  it  will  be  moat  isi- 
portent  to  combine  this  nnciewt  and 
lasting  pmpoae  of  secority  with  the 
accidental  purpoees  of  ihe  nkeaaeat; 
and*  whilat  heahng  a  peeent  wooii 
of  our  own  infliction,  {for  the  indeoi. 
oity  we  are  seeking  correapoDds  to  a 
surrender  volunteeied  by  uuiedve^) 
le  obtain  a  lasting  ^gnaranteev 
and  for  ever,  against  for  y 
to  charaoler,  aa  well  aa  pnpeity, 
have  ftontiniially  impaoded  over  < 
OantOB  oenneetMB. 

Let  m  now  ooaaider  in  what  1 
this  great  object  can  be 
and  how  it  may  be  poanble  to  ~« 
foom  an  ill-adviaed  raptoe,  not  1 
a  aatiafootion  for  tbe 
grievance^  bat  soeh 
regard  to  our  pemanant  penlB,  m 
may  reconcile  na  dl  to  the  tmshness  of 
Captain  EUiot,  and  amy  tarn  tbe 
opium  foss  (were  that  even  past  ra> 
trieval)  into  amere  pepper-cera  reatfor 
the  voy  ampfoat  eondition  of  eaauMiw 
eial  privilege. 

What  we  want  with  Onenlalpowan 
hke  Chma*  incapable  of  a  trae  civdina^ 
tion,  semi-refined  in  BMmenaadme. 
chanic  arte,  but  inoorably  aavage  a 
the  meial  sense,  is  a  fiiU  ezplaintian 
of  our  meaning  under  an  aideqaatede. 
moastratien  of  oar  power.  We  hmps 
never  obtained  either  the  odo  or  tbs 
other.  Oar  two 
foithfolly  ezeooted,  bat 
planned.  To  pause  at  the 
upon  what  may  be  tboofffat  a  trifle, 
but  is  really  no  trifle  in  dealing  with 
Oriental  princea,  even  tbe  nrenints  in 
those  embassies  were  netdaldishiy,ao 
I  ndBooriy  safeetad.    OerliiB 
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itfUKtn^KlB  ai  pMK  Imsiiieii  bsve 
iDmeniorialJjr  been  ooBdiietecl  af  job«m 
Great  Britain :  for  ioatanoe,  the  buikU 
iii^  of  BaiacM,  and  the  regulation  of 
natioDal  prawents.  The  first,  tnatead 
ef  being  oonfiiied  to  a  national  soper- 
intendeoce,  haa  eonatantl?  aettled  upon 
the  iadividaal  caprice  of  the  existing 


;  which  caprice  taking  every 
variety  of  direction,  it  has  naturally 
foUowed,  that  more  money  has  been 
spent  io  merely  undoing  and  pulKng 
Mwn  walls,  than  availed  hi  Fnuioe  to 
b«ad  the  Xiouvre,  the  Tnileries,  and 
Yemilles;  and  with  this  final  result, 
— 4bat,  excepting  Windsor,  we  have 
ne  pnlaoe  worthy  of  the  natkm.  The 
iame  hole-and'Ksomer  inflnence  has 
minnmnaffed  the  department  of  pre 
sents.  For  no  reesonupon  earth,  be- 
yood  ao  okl  precedent,  thoosand-^i- 
nea  diaoMind  Wes  were  at  one  time 
given  to  a  variety  of  people  on  every 
oocaaion  of  signing  a  treatjr :  and,  in 
Bilr.  Canning^  brief  administration, 
when  that  mmister  wis  qnestkmed 
About  them,  it  actually  came  out  that 
BO  penon  was  ofllcially  responsible  for 
the  bcoMs  befng  worth  any  thing  ap- 
pvoftching  to  the  price  pakJ  by  the  na- 
tkm.  In  another  case,  and  a  very  im- 
portant one  viB>  the  Algmine  pre- 
eeaits--we  have  the  evidence  of  a  most 
nspettMe  consul,  Mr.  Broughton, 
who  made  large  perwnal  sacrifices  fcr 
the  British  hononr,  that  blunders  the 
most  childish  were  committed— hhm- 
den  interpreted  as  msuhs.  Had  an 
oM  frigate,  or  evena  corvette,  of  whkli 
00  many  were  gong  to  decay  **  m  or- 
doMiy,^  been  sent  to  the  Dey,  the 
frenent  would  have  been  received 
Ihaokinlly  as  a  royal  one :  instead  of 
which  an  anortment  of  brniOtrie  was 
eflbred,  by  which  the  Dey  thought 
hhnself  modted.  The  diamond-box 
eencem  had  interfeted  as  usual.  A 
vmnenl  snuiT-bax^  vahied  lo  the  natkn 
at  five  hundred  irumeas,  was  scomMIy 
tossed  by  the  Dey  to  his  cook  ;  and 
the  only  article  whrah  he  thought 
worthy  of  himself  waa  a  brace  of  finely 
finished  pistols,  which  probably  had 
act  cost  a¥o««  Hkf  guineas.  Thus 
highly  dsw  the  natkn  pay  to  ihund  a 
hating  nense  of  injuiy  in  the  mhids  of 
Amign  prinoes. 

Aerespeetnd  Cbma  tHe  matter  was 
woffsa.  Amongst  the  presents  assort- 
MliiMrtha  Oefostial  Bmperor was ac- 
toaOy  a  complex  apparatus,  (Iraited  to 
the  bedchamber  of  an  invalid,) 
62* 


cannot  be  i 
Oriental  princes  will  not  believe  that  ' 
the  sovereign,  who  is  nominally  the 
presenter  of  such  ofieriogs,  has  not  a 
personal  cogninanee  of  the  affKnit  In 
theur  own  estabMshments  every  trifti 
of  this  nature  is  duly*  reported  and  die- 
cussed,  as  one  means  of  relieving  the 
dire  monotony  which  besieges  the  sen* 
snal  lives  of  the  East  And,  besides, 
not  to  have  had  oognizanoe  of  what 
concerned  a  brother  potentate,  is  al- 
ready an  affroot. 

Thafprelimhiary  being  fimt  of  all 
settled,  which  requires  great  tact  in 
the  case  of  Chhia,  firom .  the  jeoJoasy 
with  which  they  regard  oorsupenority 
in  the  mechaoic  arts,  and  their  entiie 
incapacicy  for  the  liberal  arts,  a  pro- 
ject is  sng]^^ed  by  our  present  oxi. 
genoies  which  has  dightly  been  enter** 
tained  in  former  times.  It  is  now 
certain  that  we  must  have  some  soft 
of  military  expedition  aganist  Chiuu 
It  is  also  certain  that  we  can  never 
have  foU '  explanations  exdMuoiged,  or 
the  baais  of  any  treaty  lakl,  without  n 
soiemn  diplomatic  congreaa  betwomi 
the  two  nations.  What  if  the  tino 
appeals  were  combined  1  Embassies 
have  failed  in  the  East»  pardy  baeanee 
speakmgfrom  no  apparent  statkm  of 
power,  and  appealing  to  no  pvevioos 
knowledge  of  our  Eurapean  tank,  they 
could  not  coomand  the  requisite  a^ 
tention  aUd  respect  On  the  other 
hand,  a  warlike  invasion  is  too  openly 
an  oAprsssion  of  coercion  to  found  m 
eettlement  that  wQI  last  But  what  if 
the  feelings  of  an  arrogant  state  were 
so  for  consulted  as  to«llow  her  some 
cdourable  varnish  for  womided  vanity  t 
What  if,  instsad  of  a  negotiatmg 
army,  we  were  to  send  an  armed  ne- 
gotiator? Instead  of  an  army  with 
an  ambasBiidor  in  ite  rear,  an  amhas 
sador  foUewed  by  an  army  for  his 
trami  BoohrsCinuea  are  not  unknown 
in  many  Bastem  lands.  A  column  of 
14,000  men,  with  a  suitable  tram  ef 
artillery,  it  is  nuderstoed  to  be  the 
opinion  of  military  me  n^  would  easily 
maroh  to  Pekin,  if  knded  at  the 
nearest  point  One  person,  indeed, 
assures  ns  that  we  underrate  the  Ghii- 
nese  Tartnr  troops:  an  experieneed 
nathnat  it  seems,  of  Nepaul,  had  (oU 
him  that  the  •«  Chinese  seymeter  cots 
deeplhf.^  Now^  if  this  officer  confined 
his  rsoarit  idinsl^  to  the  swords,  (omI 
mfiivttififfthewofda»agemertA$fiiMl 
fmr  mmiitd  fiewir»)  there  isaodoaht; 
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tfid  it  M  mnpniDg  that  the  OrianttI 
Mreapoos  of  iteel  ire  cenenlly  raiidi 
^eopcffior  to  our  own.    In  the  mite  of 
the  French   Geoenl  Grardant,  eent 
ambusador  by  Napoleon  to  the  coart 
#f  Teheraoy  there  were  many  military 
men,  who  reported  that  the  beat  Dfr> 
maeeoi  bladee  were  better  than  the 
very  beat  Toledoe.      Bnt,  as  theee 
eem  only  be  pmcbaaed  from  Tmiiah 
enemies,  the  Shah  had  patroniaed  two 
aative  maan&etonea,  at  Ispahan  and 
in  Cborasan,  which  were  in  tkgir  turn 
•■  mooh  snpeiier  tothe  Syrian  arms 
•■  those  to  the  Spamsh.     One  officer 
put  the  rif  al  qnalities  to  a  test  which 
was  deeisite ;  and  M.  Janeoigne  (a^ 
afterwaads  published  a  French  tieport 
on  the  Peman  armies)  says  expressly 
— «*the  swords  they  use»  much  sope. 
xior  to  oars  in  temper,  make  wide  and 
^eep  ¥wands,  which   are  generally 
mortal.''    The  advantage  beteogs  to 
all  Oriental  amues  which  import  Peiw 
sian  sabres.    But  what  of  thati    It 
atill  remams  true  of  all  oriental  armies, 
that,  even  as  to  weapons,  they  are 
hMj  aroaed ;  badly  as  respects  the 
cfaM  and  eeieotion  of  the  arros^  what- 
ever may  be  their  -qnalitjr  as  manalM- 
tares.    The  Persian  armies  have  heen 
beaten  inta  soeae  asefal  reforms  by 
the  Russians,  and  trained  into  ethers 
i»y  Sir  H.  Bethone.    The  armies  of 
India  have  been  gradnaHy  improved 
by  the  example  of  the  English.    With 
these  exceptions,  no  EaMm  araMes 
^can  so  mack  as  hte  EaropeaM  troops, 
"Where  all  arms  of  the  service  are  com- 
plele,  ffl  almost  any  disproportion.     A 
'4bw  brave  moontain   clans   do   not 
amount  to  a  seriooa  exoeption.    One 
vntversal  eifor  in  the  composition  of 
Eastern  armieB,  is  the  Tast  preponder- 
ance  of  the  cavalry.     The  Pmaian 
canlry,.  taking  the  quality  of  men, 
horses,    and   arms  coojointlvY  thirty 
years  ago,  was  the  moit  splendid  m 
Asia ;  yet  an  agent  of  Na|)oleon's  re- 
ported  thus,  on  the  questioi  of  then* 
aerviceabtenesB'— "  this     brilliant    ca- 
-vahy  canaot  Mt  in  battle  array;" 
and  tiien,  after  describing  their  excel- 
kat  qualities  as  individni  hocaemen, 
or  acting  as  partisans  «<  fx  turning 
the  flanks  of  an  armv,  and  as  sk». 
mishen,"  this  Frenchman  concludes 
tbm:— «<lnt  the  perfection  of  finro- 
pMfn  taetice  wookl  net  permit    the 
4iUe,  even  of  the  Persian  cavahy,  to 
aapport  the  impetuosity  of  heavy  dra- 
goons, French  or  Baglisb:   they  are 


unequal  to  the  legidar  ahook  of  ev 
cavalry  of  the  line ;  and  they  are  aa- 
equal  to  the  task  of  breakiii^  ov  in- 
mtcy."  Ifet  this  cavalry,  we  npsat, 
was,  by  unanimous  eoonent,  at  the 
head  of  all  Asiatic  cavahry.  M  U 
the  in£uitry,  until  reosDtly  in  Pmia 
and  in  Hindostan,  it  is  evcey  when  a 
rabWe  of  tnmaknary  leviee  in  / 


Upen  many  people's  aainde  it  wfl 
rest  as  an  unptoasant  angoiy^  what  Sr 
Robert  Peel  said  of  our  engagii^  in  a 
wv  with  three  hundred  awl  fifty  miU 
lionsof  men.     We  thmk  Sir  Rctat 
aanit  have  amiled  when  he  uned  that 
argument      One    ci    Shakapeaie^ 
downs  hearinj^  of  a  mao  having  aaf> 
iored  or  >havmg   threatened   a  ji^ 
lion  of  swqws,  say%   ^  a  niUion  ef 
stripes  may  come  to  a  great  matter." 
And  certainly  three  hundred  and  Mbf 
millions  of  eudgelinga  •^would  come 
to  a  great  matter,"  whick  would  not 
improve  our  position,  thoqgh  it  nqght 
strengthen    the  demand   fat   opioau 
But,  atrieeriy,  of  aM  uatioiis  the  CM^ 
nese  is  the  most  8edentai7,'-aad  the 
least  available  for  a  locoaaotive  war-* 
auch  as  108  can  alwava  make  it    The 
fourth  part  of  their  three  hmidred  and 
ifty  mftlions,  which  in  a  nation  wbdtty 
barbarous  ought  tocxpieaa  the  nasi* 
bar  of  malea  dispoaable  for  war^  woaid 
he  too  many  for  the  pmpauu  by  a 
thDiMand.fokl,  if  thqr  oonid    be  q». 
ptied'to  the  service,  oi^  being  appliad. 
were  of  the  martial  quality  required. 
But  the  imprqgrnasivf)  and  * 
civilisation  of  this  nation  ii 
of  that  kind  which  meat 
prevents  the  abetractioB  of  i 
their  daily  industry.     Nafeiona 
starve  in  order  to  figltf ;  and  the  po^ 
aition  of  China,  expoaed  for  wone  gm^ 
oratfotts  to  no  potent  eneaiy  oa  iier 
frontiers,  is  precisely  such  as  to  pie» 
vent  her  nominal  army  from  being;  in 
a^nie  military  aenae,  seasoned  to  war, 
or;   ia   military   phrase,  ^^gnerrM;*' 
An  armed  police  is  the  utnioat,  fruaa 
mere  defoot  ef  eneones,  that  any  Chi. 
nese  army  can  long  have  been.    And 
were  it  ev«i  otherwia%  had  the  Chi* 
oeae  a  large  army  (hke  ear  Indian 
establishment)   eontinually   ewrciaed 
in  field  duties,  and  in  sharp  figfalinf  by 
a   large  foaiily  of  ambiliew   nm^ 
bomns,  fldU  the  great  questionawenkl  ra. 
cur^-l.  Have  they  a  good  niFaaTBT! 
^  Presuming  all  the    ' 
experiencean 
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the  men  cAotently  abmsdI  8. 
Have  they  the  nrngical — almost  the 
flpiritiial--power  of  vmcOUKE  ta  hind 
tftie  iDdmonals  into  unity  t  4.  Have 
they  an  engineeraig  eetabhshment  ? 
Have  they  an  artillrbt  1 

A  quarterly  journal  of  eminence  in 
oor  laud  abaofaitely  attempts  to  startle 
the  country,  as  zegaids  this  kst  ques- 
tkxi,    by    pointing    attention   to  the 
awfol  kct,  that  tiie   Chinese    had 
thrown   a  tweWe    pound  ball    into 
the  mast  of  the  Volage  or  the  Hya- 
cioth!      Wxmderfol!— and   the  poor 
mast  has  to  undergo  an  operation  in 
Ikhotomy,  before  it  can  be  pronounced 
oqt  of  danger !     Why,  Persia  herself, 
whose  wm>le  field  artillery  consisted 
of  certam  dromedaries  with  a  swivel 
mounted  on  the  faumjH    Qiemboureks 
they  were  caOed,)  which  swivel  bein^ 
once  fired  to  the    imminent    hazaiti 
of  the  cannonier  and  his  neighbour, 
the  regular  mancauvre  was   for  the 
dromedary   to    wheel   to  the   right 
about,    and   gallop   off  for   a  day's 
march  to  the  rear,  in  order  to  insure 
the  concern  against   capture ;  even 
Persia  had  some  capital  cannon  in  her 
aiaeoals.    And  bow  acquired!    They 
had  been  left  behind  by  the  Portuguese 
when  they  evainiated    the   isla^  of 
Ormus.     And    most    other    Asiatic 
powers  have  come  into  an  odd  assort- 
ment of  Christian  ardlleiy  and  other 
old  iron,  as  derelicts  of  us  Europeans. 
Why,  then,  should  it  astonish  us  that 
China,  by  robbery  or  purehaee,  or  in 
the  way  ^jtUsom  and  flotsainm  riioidd 
oeme  mto  poeaoosion  of  a  Christian 
hulk  or  so  with  its  heavy  guns?   This 
ugoes  nothing  for  her  native  skill  in 
•Bffineermg.     One    discharge    of   a 
rowet  bri^kde,  should  our  expedition 
Biake  a  hSwrrih  upon  any  great  city, 
wiU  be  a  sufficient  reply  to  all  such 
akmiistRi 

U  is  'in  no  other  way  than  as  an 
armed  body  that  an  En^Ksh  embassy 
caa  ever  prevail  at  Pekin.  It  b  in  no 
other  character  than  as  an  arobasBa- 
dorial  body  that  an  English  army  can 
ibil  to  leave  behind  avery  lasting  im- 
pression  of  irriCatioii  at  Pekin.  Either 
form  of  approach  taken  separately 
WDidd  thwart  our  views;  the  pure- 
ly martiai  forai  would  terminate  in 
hosdfity ;  the  purely  diplomatic  wouM 
in  smoke.  But,  if  the  two 
be  dextetously  blended,  if  the 
one  oould  be  so  used  at  to  ma4t 
the  ether*  firorn    the  twofi^  engine 


we  m^gfat  expect  a  great  and  a  per* 
manent  result  'Eastern  princes,  when 
they  receive  alimony  as  suppliants 
from  others  at  a  distance,  call  it  be« 
fore  their  own  subjects  tribute  which 
thev  have  levied.  And  when  they 
reaUy  pay  tribute,  they  call  it  alimony 
which  they  have  granted^  Toacer* 
tain  extent  we  may  wink  at  such  eva* 
sions  in  China.  But  we  must  not 
any  looker  i^ow  our  ambassadors  to 
be  calfed  Iributo-heearerf,,  as  were 
Lords  Macartney  and  Amherst  We 
must  not  any  longer  aDow  ourselves  to 
be  called  harbc^ianM,  It  is  doubfital, 
indeed,  as  to  this  last  term,  what  is 
the  exact  value  of  the  Chinese  word 
so  rendered.  In  the  use  of  the  Gredg 
word  Barbaroif  besides  the  four'stages 
through  which  it  is  traced  by  Gibbon, 
([chap.  li.  vol.  ix.,  foot-note  p.  46^) 
it  ib  certain  that  in  each  separate  stage 
the  word  admitted  of  some  modifica* 
tions,  which  mitigated  the  insult,  and 
caused  it  to  be  sometimes  self-assumed 
as  a  mere  name  of  distinction,  equiva- 
lent to  aUen  fx  wm-Greciaiu  Some 
such  misunderstanding  may  operate 
here.  But  misunderstandings,  one 
and  all,  we  must  have  deared  up. 
They  are  perilous  with  two  sorts  of 
nations — with  insplent  nations^  and 
with  dishonest  nations.  And  the  very 
first  rule  in  dealing  with  such  a  nation 
'^B^Better  to  be  Sweated  than  to  beh^ 

The  first'thing  is^  to  look  out  fior 
really  skilfol,  hut  m  anv  ease  really 
honest  interpreters.  Want  of  skill 
may  be  remedied.  One  or  two  cir- 
emnlocutions,  or  varying  repeUtions^ 
will  always  make  the  meaning  dear, 
if  any  doubt  arises  upon  a  separate 
word:  and  generally  tkmgs,  substan- 
tial t^tf^f,  are  too 'much  interwoven 
with  the  points  in  dispute  to  allow  any 
large  range  for  mistake.  But  there 
is  no  guarding  against  the  perfidy  of  a 
native  Chinese,  whose  cov^rdice  sug. 
geste  to  him  some  evasion  of  a  strong 
English  yea.  We  must  have  a  letter 
first  of  all,  full  and  cht^mstantial, 
written  to  the  emperor ;  and,  becattie 
it  is  said  that  he  foels  it  a  d€^gradatioi| 
to  have  been  addressed  of  tete  by  a 
viceroy,  (the  Govemor-General  of 
India, )  this  letter  must  speak  directly 
from  her  Majestv  the  Queen  that  no^ 
is  to  his  Imperial  Majesty.  This  will 
be  also  the  better  course  for  another 
important  reason— it  wiU  justify  a 
frank  language ;  it  will  prevent  the 
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itnfuage  of  kindnetB  and  reipectfiii 
concUiatioQ  from  aeemiiig  ^uUiory  $ 
it  will  prevent  the  language  of  plauk 
dealing  from  seeming  inaolent  A 
YjBry  great  aid  would  be  rendered  to 
the  cauee^  if  a  short  sketch  could  be 
sent  with  this  letter^  describing  the 
great  leading  points  in  oor  sooiu  po- 
lity ;  showing  the  value  which  we  also 
■et  upon  human  life,  (which  otiierwiae 
the  stupid  Chinese  (ancj  peculiar  to 
themselves;)  but  showing  also  that 
we  value  other  things  still  more  high. 

Sr»  such  as  equity,  human  rights  imd 
uties  as  measured  by  intentioo,  &c^ 
and  stating  the  nature  of  a  represent 
tative  government;  how  far  it  limits 
the  powers  of  the  sovereign,  but  in 
what  a  high  degree  it  provides  ibr  the 
honour,  and  dignity,  and  nsefiihiess  of 
the  sovereign.  Such  a  sketch  wookl 
prepare  the  Emperor  to  understand 
m  ni^are,  that  special  requests  which 
be  might  make  of  our  Queen,  as  tests 
of  her  sincerity,  are  liable  to  refusal 
fr^qm  the  nature  of  popular  rights,  with- 
out any  failure  in  respect  or  in  sinoe- 
nty  of  good-will 

The  Chinese  understand  by  this 
time,  which  formerly  they  did  not, 
something  of  the  truth  in  relation  to 
our  civil  grandeur.  This  they  have 
learned  indirectly,  and  by  a  sort  of 
kffical  sorites.  Our  Indjan  empire, 
which  they  see  and  tremble  at,  is  an 
exponent  to  their  understandings  of 
that  England  which  they  cannot  see. 
To  know  that  this  mighty  cokmial 
possession  is  but  a  remote  dependency 
on  England ;  to  know  that  it  is  so  lit. 
tte  essential  to  the  splendoor  of  omr 
English  crown,  as  never  ta  have  been 
visited  by  any  of  the  royal  family ;  to 
know  also  that  the  whole  vasthneof 
ooibmunication  between  India  and 
England  has  always  been  kept  open 
by  our  ships,  and  consequently  (let 
iVench  emissaries  traduce  us  las  much 
as  they  will)  that,  by  a  practical  test 
continually  applied,  we  must  always 
have  been  *«  too  many"  for  ear  Buro- 
pesn  enemies,  through  a  long  line  of 
thirteen  thousand  miles— all  this  must 
convey  a  gorgeous  impression  of  Bri- 
tish power  to  the  minds  of  the  P^kin 
counsellors.  What  we  now  want  ie, 
to  connect  this  power  with  our  interests 
in  Canton*  Contrasting  so  enormous 
a  power  with  the  mean  submissions 
and  the  precarioos  tenuie  of  om 
Chinese  feetory,  what  else  ean  the 
fin^Mror  naturally  condude^  than  that 


we  (hke  himself)  Ifamr  d 
rental  care  those  who.  ibr  the  aoike  ef 
gain,  have  eonseotea  to  expatiiste 
themselves  into  oomeis  where  thegr 
hokl  DO  one  pnvileige,  not  ee  nanck  as 
air,  as  water,  as  fim,  hut  opoo  insniewt 
su&rance  and  capncioasiiidy||seDoe! 

This  must  be  set  to  rigfalB :  an  es- 
planation  most  be  given,  difficult  to 
devise,  of  epr  looff  inattention  to  tba» 
Chinese  rights.  We  most  aJsosfieafc 
plainly  on  the  terms  of  equality  wfaich 
wemeantoholdinnegot^ing.  TUi 
is  not  quite  mpreoedented  in  the  BaA 
la  Ferishta's  Hindestaa,  as 
by  Colonel  Dow,  will  be  seen  a  < 
where  a  King  of  Peisia  was  eo  t 
ed  at  the  arrpgant  style  of  a  gnat 
Mqgul  Sovereign,  that  be  insisted  on 
exfJanstions ;  wfawh  acecHrdingly  wese 
given  to  this  effiMst :— That  if  he  asai 
vain-fflorioiis  titles^  they  were  uMset 
only  for  his  own  sulyecis,  not  at  al 
in  disparagenent  of  his  brother  prinesa 
Those  are  weak  people  who  thmk  sBGh 
pointB  of  titular  honour,  of  rank,  sf 
precedency,  to  be  trifles  any  when. 
Cromwell  did  not  think  than  such: 
he  most  wisely  vetoed  to  treat  in 
French,  though  othei^viae  a  triflfl^  he. 
cause  it  wouU^  be  used  as  an  aignnient 
that  we  British  had  nboiitted  to  take 
a  secondary  place,  and  to  receive  a 
sort  of  laiir  from  our  enenBieBL  The 
first  Cfisars  did  not  think  them  seehb 
who  cashiered  magistrates  fior  usiv 
the  (keek  kngeage  on  the  tribmiajL 
But  in  Asia  alleztmial  forms  are  moie 
important  by  many  degrees.  inSan(pe 
the  prevalent  geoa  sense  and  thedrf* 
toion  of  truth  as  to  afl  possihle  rela- 
tions of  power,  dce^  give  a  perpetual 
limitation  to  the  gasesnades  of  Fpsaoh 
proclamatitios,  Frseeh  jbuHecias,  Ae^ 
which  makes  nugatny  their  &ise  pre- 
tensiona  BntinaUAsiatiedsspotHBW 
no  truth  is  corrmit  Ignoraeee  that 
is  total,  credulity  that  is  bejondEoro- 
pean  coneeptkA,  oombiae  to  sonpoct 
all  delusKMis  whieh  are  aotpatdosm 
with  a  stroi^  hand  by  us  who  are  the 
most  certain  to  mfibr  from  them. 

Among  the  prfsseats^  (which  Is  afl 
Eastern  prtnoes,  hut  espeeiaHy  to  each 
as  only  play  at  making  war,  oimht 
chiefly  to  be  articles  of  wariike  UHb) 
none  can  be  so  well  adafted  to  daidt 
the  Chinese  as  a  traia  of  our  fidd  u^ 
tiUery,  with  its  entise  estahliehaMBtif 
horses,  ^kc  This^  aAsr  doing  its  ap» 
Ifopriate  service  to  the  aratessaddcls 
Mretinoe''  to  and  imn  the  point  ef  da- 
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barkatiOD,  nngbt  be  left  ts  a  presetit 
with  the  Emperor.  As  to  mere  phiJo* 
sophical  instraments,  bow  could  tboee 
daxde  a  people  incapable  of  naing 
them  t  There  lay  the  error  of  Napo- 
leon, who  made  Monge  exhibit  chemi- 
cal ezperiments  before  the  Mamelnkea 
and  the  Arab  Sheika.  Nothavhsgtbe 
TBEV  elements  of  seieiice  so  as  to  cora- 
prebendmore  than  that  there  had  been 
a  flaab,  or  an  efi^rreflcence,  or  an  ex- 
vhaofD^  the  aofenm  blockheada  natural- 
ly aaid-^Aye,  this  is  very  well,  but 
can  be  do  what  our  magidana  can  do  1 
Can  he  make  ua  jump  into  Abymnia 
and  back  again  in  an  hour  1"« 

But  by  whatever  preaeots  and  ex- 
planatory letters  we  court  the  p^sonal 
ftvoor  of  the  Emperor,  the  stren^  of 
our  impreanon  will  rest  upon  our  visible 
demonatration  of  power  contrasted  with 
ear  extreme  foroeaiance  in  using  it 
That  mu$t  make  a  ftvonrable  impres- 
Mm.  And  it  is  obvious  that  we  are 
BOW  arrived  at  a  crisis  in  which  some 
powerful  impression  is  indispensa- 
ble, in  order,  not  only  to  make  the  fur- 
ther prog[ress  which  is  challenged  by 
ov  poeition  in  Asia,  but  to  oontiBue 
OUT  bold  on  the  progress  which  is  made 
«lrea<hr ;  not  only  for  those  ot^e^Bts 
even,  but  to  meet  the  eettam  danger  to 
oar  Mow-subjects  from  casual  colli- 
AODs  with  the  Chinese  laws.  Itisob^ 
vious  enough  that  the  Chinese  com- 
nerce,  if  it  were  not  ours  abready, 
ovht  lo  bei  Mocured  by  treaty— -oon- 
SHwingthe  clamoroue  mstinets  wUch 
pfetipel  us  in  our  gieait  AsiatK  career. . 
It  m  obvkxie  f^t  this  Chinese  com- 
merce,  having  king  been  ours,  wUl  be 
pursued  now  at  whatever  hazard;  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  our  Government 
to  make  that  intercourse  secure  and 
hoooivable  which  it  has  long  been  out 
of  their  power  to  i»evait  Lastly,  it  is 
obvious  that  even  if  tins  commerce 
Were  'extinguished  by  the  violence  of 
the  Chinese,  we  should  still  need  a 
treaty  and  a  previous  demonstratfon  of 
oinr  power,  m  order  to  protect  our 
shqK,  with  their  increasing  crews  and 
passengers,  from  casual  cSlisiotts  with 
a  cruel  nation. 

These  arguments  for  an  armed  in- 
terference apply  to  any  period  of  that 
vaat  svstem  on  which  our  Asiatic  inte- 
rests have  been  for  some  years  expand- 
ing. But  they  apply  at  this  moment 
b^ond  others  for  a  separate  reason, 
viz.— <in  account  of  two  injurious  acts 
on  the  part  of  the  Commissioner  Ub, 


which  have  suddenly  created  a  crisis. 
The  first  of  these  acts  being  the  seiz- 
ure  of  our  opium,  (since  a  peaceable 
surrender,  under  a  virtual  condition  not 
fulfilled,  U  a  seizure ;)  tlie  second  of 
these  acts  being  the  violent,  summaiy, 
and  (as  lin  says)  everlasting  exclu- 
sion of  the  British  name  from  CInna. 
There  were  at  any  rate,  and  abeady, 
three  general  arguments  ifor  an  interpo- 
sition of  our  Gkyvomment,  pointing  to  tho 
fbture ;  there  is  now  afourth  arffument, 
pointii^to  theiMtst,  the  reprisals  ^»dled 
for  agamst  special  and  recent  outrages. 
This  last  reason  we  have  treated  as  it- 
self furnishing  strong  matter  against 
our  own  Qav^pnomeht;  but  that  does 
not  acquit  the  Chinese  Government* 
It  is  only  in  cottusion  with  the  Chinese 
Commissionerthatourown  government 
has  be^  wrong.  To  seA  hidemni- 
ties,  where  we  ourselves  created  the 
necessity  for  those  indemnities  bysulK 
mitting  to  tbe  wrouf,  «rim*mates  the 
Government  under  whose  impulse  and 
misrepresentation  we  dicj  submit  to  that 
wrong :  but  it  does  not  acquit  Lin,  un- 
der whose  breach  of  friith  that  submis. 
sion  has  turned  out  to  be  an  illusory 
act  Lin  is  guilty ;  and  our  own  Gov- 
ernment, in  a  measure,  the  accomplice 
of  Lin.  Yet  seltoeatedasisourpre. 
sent  neeesiity  for  indemnities,  hf§m* 
suing  that  object  m  connection  with 
the  Mher  great  ol^ects  indicated  by 
the  constant  state  of  ouir  danger  from 
China,  the  Government  will  have  in 
only  chance  of  eAdng  past  folfy.  We 
may  forgive  the  absurdity  uid  the 
fraud  hfwhkAk  our  atterehants  were  de* 
coyed  mto  a  supererogatory  surrender 
of  two  birds  in  the  hand  by  way  of  ob- 
taining an  uncertain  reversion  upon 
jnoe  bard  in  tbe  bush ;  this  and  much 
besid^  we  may  fcNgive,  and  even  re- 
joice in  our  own  kMses,  as  well  as  the 
blunders  of  our  Government,  if  they 
shouki  turn  out  to  be  the  happy  occa- 
sion of  forcing  a  stream  of  light  upon 
our  Chinese  position,  and  Winning 
something  more  than  a  momentary  ii^ 
deranification  for  the  British  factovy--- 
winning  honour  for  the  name  of  Britain 
— wmning  a  secure  settlement  planted 
in  law,  and  self-respect  for  our  estab- 
lishment in  China— for  ever  taking 
away  from  British  merchants  all  temp- 
tations to  co-operate  in  legal  murder 
*-lbr  ever  guaranteeing  our  own  bro- 
thers and  sisters  from  liabflity  to  torture. 
We  have  taken  no  notice  of  one  fea- 
ture in  our  Chmese  relatioum  whiob 
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IhnatflM  at  btjoodl  ClMia«  WeJiaw 
baoi  ahurmed  reeently  on  the  matter 
of  Chi?a.  Tbere  is  a  monomania  in 
this  eountiy  as  regards  the  Emperor  of 
Kmma — became  the  Poles  were  con- 
■piratow,  he  mast  be  a  ^nrant — and 
eiferr  man  is  sospected  of  aiming  at  a 
n»box  throi^  the  Rnasian  ambas- 
sador, Who  speaks  a  word  of  troth  on 
behalf  of  his  Rossian  Majestjr.  Atf 
that  we  rfiall  say  thareforo  is^thatthe 
espedition  to  Chiva  can  hardlf  have 
ai^  relation  to  the  BriUsh  movement 
vonCahnL  It  was  planned  and  talked 
01  two  good  jeare  before  we  crossed 
the  Indus.  The  Khan  of  Cbiva  is  the 
eommoQ  nuisance  <A  Central  Asia ; 
equally  oftnsife  to  Russia  as  a  dis- 
tivber  of  her  commeroe  in  its  natural 
channels,  and  a  common  Algerine  pi- 
rate as  rejfards  her  peacefulsobjlects  on 
the  Caspian.  As  regards  India,  if 
Rossia  could  venture  to  assanlt  with 
mere  war  an  empire  founded  on  both 
the  war  and  the  diplomacy  of  eighty 
years^  how  could  she  take  an  efibetual 
departure  from  the  Jaxartes,  when  she 
cahnot  reach  it  without  the  sacrifice  of 
despair?  Not  to  mention,  that  Russia 
cannot  spars  troops  for  an  Indian  cam- 
paign---has  net  a  battahon  that  isac 
cBmatiaed  cannot  wish  for  an  empire 
■e  distant  as  to  demand  a  new  centre 
ef  adnmislimtion.  Now,  on  the  other 
handfif  Chma  ceold  become  more  war* 
Kke,  the  peril  which  we  vamly  kMk  for 
SB  the  Western  Himalaya  will  eeri* 
doriy  reach  OS  from  the  Eastern. 
We  have  taken  no  notice  of  a  foa* 

Gh^  which  mayhapyen  to  fovonrns. 
A  secret  and  revwotiooary  society  of 


vMt  ramifleatkmfvsometiBMB  called  Ite 
Socie^  of  the  THzd;  diffosed  thm^ 
every  province  of  maritime  China,  and 
having  for  its  olqect  to  overthrow  die 
existing  Tartar  dynnsty  and 
ment,  has  been  nolioed  by 
travellers  of  late  yean:  This  neyl 

Kto  co-operate  with  oer  purpc 
werely  upon  no  obscure  fesiisra^ 
whether  for  hope  or  for  fear.  Wetelf 
upon  the  condition  of  China — liill  sff 
insoleBee,  foU  of  error,  needing  to  be 
enlightened,  and  open  to  oar  attacks 
on  every  side.  A  popular  Review  has 
pronounced  recently  an  apotheosis  of 
China ;  finding  out  that  sbe  is  dislin- 
gnisbed  for  h^  skill  in  the  aits,  (but 
obscure  meetoito  arts,)  and  that  shs 
was  so  when  our  ancestors  lived  in  the 
forests  of  Germany.  Tme;  and  ns 
foot  could  better  have  nieasmed  the 
diflbrence  between  ns.  T^be  Review 
takes  »  retrospect  of  1500  yeam.  •  Al 
the  world  sees  how  we  have  used  thil 
iniervid.  We  British  havetravenai 
the  whole  distance  from  savage  hfo  to 
the  sunnnit  of  civilisatioB.  Chan, 
startiqg  with  such  advantages,  has  yet 
to  learn  even  the  elements  of  law  Mid 
justice^  without  counting  cm  dodiCM 
advantages.  We  rely  npon  this  kaowm 
and  attested  state  of  Cfaineee  socie^ 
which  needs  a  diplematac  hueifeienee 
to  make  it  endurable.  We  rely  ipan 
oar  past  position  atCanten,  which  was 
alwajFs  ML  of  temptations  to  psrtnerw  ^ 
ship  m  murdet.  ^re  rety  spon  onr  m* 
^juries,  which  are  recent.  We  rely  vpoa 


',  trampled  under  foot, 
rely  upon  our  mtereslB,  wliith,  alike 
for  Commerce  and  for  puiniHiy  arennv 
finally  at  stale. 
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OABLO  SBBASTIAKI,  TflB  AIDE-DB-CAMF. 


'  The  ball  at  Eriach  wa»tb6  most 
sbowy  display  that  its  old  battlements 
and  bastioas  had  witnessed  since  their 
foondalion  by  Charles  V.  The  day 
itself  was  a  gatheriag  of  good  fortune, 
fiesides  its  being  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  the  Empress  of  Avstria, 
the  adjatant  bad  bioi^t  from  Vienna 
one  of  the  IraperiaK  orders  for  the 
fforemor,  with  a  highly  eomplimentaiT 
totter  from  the  war*minister,  appkmd- 
ing  the  •<  eztraordinaiy  vijgilanee  which 
hM  eoonteracted  the  darmg  enterprise 
of  the  enemy  agatnft  his  fortress,'^ 
and  the  ^  consommMe  gallantry  with 
which  he  met  the  attack,  and  captured 
and  destFsyed  the  whole  division  wider 
the  EVench  general" 

If  governors  of  threescore  and  ten 
had  anv  f&culty  of  blushing,  Major- 
General  von  Shailheim  most  have 
htashed  at  his  panegyric  But,  as 
that  was  out  of  the  question,  he  or- 
dered the  letter  to  be  entered  on  the 
rsgimental  books,  and  read  at  the  head 
of  every  corpe  on  the  parade  ;  had 
Aiciimtfes  made  of  it,  wnich  be  dis« 
patched  to  every  comer  of  Europe 
without  loss  of  time  ;  and  published  it 
at  loll  length,  and  with  all  ezpknatory 
comments,  hi  the  Hambuighsche  Cor- 
respendenten,  And  the  Algemeine 
Zeitong,  and  a  crowd  of  others,  which 
tent  it  Afing  round  the  globe,  in 
short,  the  ^rovemor  was  in  the  highest 
spirilB  imaginable* 

Carolina  Cobentzel,  fairer  than  ever, 
dressed  like  a  sultana,  and  looking  like 
the  dueen  of  the  Grraces,  was  the  centre 
of  attraction  for  the  night  The  French 
oflSMfs  themselves  acknowledged  that 
she  had  the  vraie  totumure  Fhtn^aiK, 
by  which  they  meant  perfection,  of 
comse  ;  and  the  asskinities  of  the  gal- 
lant chef-de-br^ade  were  so  pointed 
as  10  throw  Ittt  the  men  into  palpable 
despair,  and  all  the  ladies  into  as  pal- 
pable  displeasure.  But  the  assembly 
was  laige,  gay,  and  brilliant ;  the 
neighbouring  nobles,  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  a  f<ftte,  aind  at  the  transfof- 
taation  of  the  nigged  old  fortress  into 
the  palace  of  an  Armida,  had  flocked 
to  the  festival,  and  all  was  waltzing  if 
not  wit,  and  wine  if  not  gaiety.  As  in  all 
iancy  bails,  some  of  the  ffroope  were 
full,  and  some  costumed  In  contempt 
of  aU^hietory ;  bat  some  were  stdcmg. 


and,  among  the  rest,  was  one  ef  a 
band  of  Italian  pdgnms,  who  came 
singing  the  airs  which  so  perfectly 
suit  their  country,  and  so  tOuchingly 
recall  its  captivations  to  all  who  have 
trod  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps. 
The  group  were  chiefly  young;  but 
one  of  them,  who  seemed  bowed  with 
extreme  old  age,  and  sang  with  a 
feeble  though  ^1  sweet  voice,  Sud- 
denly fixed  Carolina's  eye.  The  fea- 
tures were  those  oi  evident  antiqtnty, 
yet  there  was  an  expression  in  them 
which  reminded  her  of  something' 
which  she  could  not  drive  from  her 
mind.  The  attentions  of  the  gallant 
cheflde-brigade  lost  their  interest,  if 
they  had  ever  possessed  any ;  and  a 
shade  of  melancholy  began  to  spread 
over  one  of  the  loveliest  countenances 
of  living  .woman. 

The  ball  was*  kept  up  with  addi* 
tional  gaiety  by]tho  arrival  of  fresh 
groups.     Wine  flowed  more  briskly, 
and  the  spnits  of  the  company  con; 
stantly  grew  more  animaled.    But  the 
groups    seemed  suddenly   and   unac- 
countably to  thicken,  and  to  be  com- 
lk)sed,  in  some  instiances,  of  individuals 
who  could  scarcely  have  been  included 
in  the  governor's  invitations.    Sounds 
of  riot,  too,   were  heard  outside  the 
apartments,  which  scarcely  comported 
with  the  disciplme  of  a  garrison.    A 
Strange  feeling  of  alarm  now  began  to' 
exhibit  itself  in  the  assembly ;  and 
though  the  dance  went  on,  and  the 
bock  and 'Champagne  were  more  UbeN 
ally  indulged  in  than  ever,  it  was  evi- 
d^nt  that  something  threatened  to  sour 
the  festivity.     At  length  the  appear- 
ance of  one  of  the  aides-de-camp,  with 
marks  of  extreme  anxiety  in  his  ooun- 
tenance,  produced  an  universal  pause 
in  the  dance,  and  every  eye  was  turned 
on  the  governor.     He  continned  calm- 
ly receiving  the  whispered  report  of 
the  oflicer ;  and,  though  pale  as  death, 
vet»  by  his  gestures,  evidently  desirous 
that  no  disturbance  of  the  festivities 
should  take  place.     The  dancing  was 
resumed,  and  the  major-general  again 
took  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  room, 
But  he  had  scarcely  sat  down,  when 
a  vok^e  from  one  of  the  pilgrims  whis- 
pmd  in  his  ear,  *«  Arrest  uie  chef-de- 
brigade  on  the  spot,  or  all  is  lost^ 
Tm  gallant  chief  was  at  this  moment 
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walt^ioa  with  the  Lady  Caioliiia  in 
the  midst  of  a  buzz  of  admiration. 
This  waa  a  diflknlt  point  for  the 
'  governor;  but  the  voice  made  bo 
atrong  an  impreaaion  on  bis  mind, 
that,  after  a  moment  or  two  of  deiibe. 
ration,  he  called  the  Frenchman  oat  of 
the  aet,  and  toJd  him  in  a  low  but  firm 
voice  that  he  mnat  retire  to  hia  quar- 
tera.  The  chief  waa  all  astoniahmentv 
demanded  the  reaaon  of  thia  insult, 
and  haughtily  refused  to  move.  The 
^upa  suddenly  crowded  rocmd  him, 
a  signal  was  miade  from  the,  casement, 
and  it  was  answered  by  a  clash  of 
anna  from  withoat,  and  a  cry  of 
Five  la  RSpubUque !  The  French, 
man  now  drew  lus  sword,  and,  turning 
•to  the  overwhelmed  Von  Shariheim, 
aaid  with  that  look  which  no  other 
nation  can  put  on — **  Voil^  mon  g^n. 
6ral,  la  pidce  est  finie.  Rendez-vous; 
▼ous  6tes  mon  prisonnier  k  present !" 

«<  How  is  this,  Monsieur?'  exclaim- 
ed the  startled  governor ;  ««  what  in£i. 
moos  treachery  has  done  thk  1" 

M  Comrades,"  showed  the  che(  **  for^ 
ward,  and  convince  the  major-general 
that  I  am  in  the  right  and  he  in  the 
wrong.  VivelaRhmbliouer'  Ashe 
uttered  the  words^  three-fourths  ef  the 
groups  threw  off  their  masquerade 
cloaks,  and  ahowed  the  French  uniform 
mder  them. 

•<  Villain,  take  this  V*  Mras  the  brave 
old  soldier's  exclamation,  when  he  had 
recovered  his  breath.  The  sabre  blow 
which  followed  the  word  brought  the 
chief  to  the  ground ;  and  the  room  was 
immediately  a  scene  of  the  clashing 
of  swords  and  crossing  of  bayonets. 
The  German  ofiicers  made  all  the  re- 
sistance that  could  be  expected  from 
men  taken  completely  by  surprise ;  but 
they  were  gradually  poshed  from  the 
saloon  into  the  open  air.  There  the 
icene  was  one  of  general  struggle. 
The  garrison  continued  to  fight;  but 
the  greater  part  of  them  had  been  just 
roused  from  their  beds,  and  the  re- 
mainder had  been  drinking  too  deep, 
of  potations  furnished  more  hy  the 
French  commissaries  than  by  the  gov. 
emor's  liberality,  to  be  able  to  ofier 
anjr  effectual  obstacle.  IWen  the  ffun» 
which  the  artillerymen  wheeled  down 
from  the  bastions  to  fire  on  the  square, 
were  found  to  have  been  rammed  with 
day.  The  very  cartridges  in  the  soU 
diers'  pouches  had  been  stolen,  and 
their  places  filled  up  wtdi  cartndffes 
of  sand.    Treachery  had  beoi  acUvt^ 


and  been  every  where.  The  eneny 
continued  pouring  in  battalioa  afta 
battalion,  until  the  garrieon,  aeeo^  the 
hopelessness  of  all  defence,  called  kt 
quarter.  Bbontaof  VmlaRSpM^ 
rose  at  the  entrance  of  every  frsdh 
battalion,  and  the  foftreaa  waa  msfila- 
blylost. 

•'Let  the  poltroons  be  taken  pn. 
BQoen,  it  they  will,"  ezclaiiaed  tha 
governor,  as,  with  a  few  Bal£e» 
and  his  stafl^  he  fixed  faimaelf  in  a 
bastion—**  I  shall  die  here."  But  the 
enemy,  determining  to  finish  the  i 
at  once,  poured  a  vdley  into  the  i 
which  rormidably  thinned  its  de 
ers.  The  next  voUey  threatened  to 
extinguish'  the  little  desperate  Vnap, 
when  the  governor  heard  the  sane 
mysterious  voice  at  his  side  which  bad 
warned  him  in  the  ball-roomu  >*  Re- 
sistance is  ruin,"  were  the  woidi; 
«•  follow  me."  He  timed  and  saw  the 
same  decrepit  and  pilgrtm-drened 
figure  which  had  before  caogfat  \m 
attention.  But  desperate  as  the  cir- 
cumstances were,  he  disdained  to  save 
hioiself  by  flight.  ><  Hake  ymtr  escapa 
sir,  while  you  have  time  "  aaid  be;  and 
raising  his  voice,  exdainied  to  his 
officers,  **  Gentlemen,  save  yonaelveB ; 
there  is  no  chance  gnT  saving  the  for- 
tress. .  You  may  live  to  be  reveogied, 
but  the  governor  most  die  hare." 
Some  took  the  advice  and  disappeared ; 
a  few  remained.  The  FVench  find 
again,  and  the  whole  brave  remnant 
lay  on  the  ground.  Day  broke,  and  tbe 
tricolour  waved  on  Eriach-Glaringqn. 

The  capture  of  the  fortress  was  eaeL 
ly  accounted  for.  The  French  pd- 
aoners  bad  kept  up  a  communication 
with  their  countrymen,  who  s^ 
covered  the  banks  of  the  BJuae  ia 
great  force.  Jourdan,  after  his  defeat 
by  the  Archduke,  had  letrsated  upon 
the  Laho,  but  leaving  behind  hina 
nearly  all  his  guns  and  baggage ;  tha 
peasantry,  infuriated  at  las  exccjsoa 
on  the  advance,  had  foOowed  him  with 
indefatigable  hostility,  and  every  atrag- 
gler  perished  by  their  hands.  The 
K)f  ses  of  the  marauders  amounted  to 
thousands,  and  the  fears  of  the  Be. 
publican  Govcmnient  were  so  uaet 
alarmed,  that  powerful  reinforcemenli 
were  rapidly  forwarded  from  the  gar. 
risons  on  both  banks,  and  the  march 
of  a  new  army  of  25,000  treopa 
waa  ordered  under  the  fevourite  offi. 
cer  ^  the  service,  Maiooan.  With 
thisacoeasionof  atreogth  thehopeaof 
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ooqaest  revived  in  the  boeom  of  the 
iVench  commander-in-chief.  He  threw 
imself  forward,  formed  a  new  plan 
i  campaign  with  the  eccentric  raptdi- 
J  which  distingruished  the  war  of  the 
iepubliCy  and  daringly  manceuvred  to 
udSank  the  Archduke.  The  news 
lad  immediately  spread  to  the  pri- 
oners ;  they  prepared  for  a  general 
;ttempt  on  the  garrison ;  and  a  division 
if  the  enemy  was  ordered  into  the 
orest  to  assist  the  enterprise.  The 
tnemy's  march  had  been  00  dexterous- 
Y  concealed,  that  Von  Sharlheim,  ac- 
customed to  more  regular  tactics, 
emained  totally  unsuspicious  of  this 
brmidable  neighbourhood.  The  pre- 
larations  for  the  f&te  on  the  Imperial 
liithday  fully  occupied  the  attention 
>f  hia  sta£C  and  the  result  was  the 
narch  of  a  powerful  force  at  midnight 

0  the  gates  of  the  place,  their  intro- 
Inction  by  the  bribery  of  the  sentinels, 
md  the  capture.  The  scene  in  the 
>alLroom  was  merely  an  adjunct  of 
hat  which  had  already  occurred  with- 
Mit^  A  large  party  of  French  officers 
md  joined  the  ball,  in  various  cha- 
iicterB,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the 
3our,  and  seize  the  governor  and  the 
rta£  The  chef-de-brigade  had  medi- 
ated a  seizure  of  anoU^r  kind,  which 
le  must  have  effected  but  for  the  un- 
ncky  exultation  which  betrayed  him, 
md  which  was  rewarded  by  the  sabre 
^ow  of  the  governor — a  blow  Which 
iwept  off  one  of  the  most  polished  and 
Mcturesque  mustaches  in  existence, 
md  carried  with  it  a  portion  of  the 
ip  sixfficient  to  prohibit  its  growth 
lor  life.    Whatever   he  might  be  as 

1  hero  in  time  to  come,  there  was 
m  end  of  his  claims  as  an  Ado. 
ois.  The  lady  was  lost;  but  the 
fortress  was  carried.  A  prodigious  his- 
tory of  the  *•  nresistible  prowess*' 
of  all  concerned  was  sent  to  Paris ; 
the  achievement  was  blazoned  in  the 
Moniieur;  thence  it  was  turned  into 
a  melodrama  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin ; 
furnished  a  horse-pantomime  at  Fran- 
coni's ;  flourished  as  a  *'  romantic 
opera"  at  the  Odeon  ;  and  finally  soared 
as  a  «*  tragedie  classique*'  at  the  Thea- 
tre Fran^ais.  What  could  chivalry  a^k 
more? 

About  a  fortnight  after  this  period 
a  ffroup  of  three  persons,  a  wounded 
old  man,  a  young  one  with  an  ema- 
ciated fiame  and  countenance,  and  a 
young  female,  were  seen  sitting  at  the 
door  of  a  hnt  on  one  of  the  heights 
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looking  down  upon  the  Rhine.  Their 
attention  was  apparently  fixed  on  a 
small  column  of  troops  which  advan- 
ced with  an  open  artillery  waggon, 
covered  with  flags,  in  their  centre  ;  a 
few  cavahry  preceded  and  followed, 
and  a  solitary  trumpet  from  time  to 
time  sent  its  melancholy  echoes  among 
the  mountauas.  It  was  evidently  the 
last  march  of  some  distinguished  sol- 
dier. But,  as  the  column  ascended 
the  heights,  the  uniform  was  pb^rved 
to  be  Austrian,  and  the  banner  was 
the  black  eagle.  They  were  friends  ; 
and  the  anxiety  now  was  to  know 
what  gallant  chief  had  been  lost  to  the 
national  cause.  The  peasant  dress  of 
the  three  precluded  personal  notice, 
and  they  reached  the  column  just  as 
it  had  arrived  at  its  place  of  destina- 
tion. The  funeral  procession  was  one 
of  those  instances  in  which  war  is 
softened  by  the  spnrit  of  civilisation, 
and  the  honour  due  to  genhis  and  va- 
lour, is  paid,  even  in  an  enemy.  An 
officer  from  the  Archduke's  headquar. 
ters  commanded  the  escort,  and  as  the 
coffin  was  lowered  from '  the  carriacpe, 
and  laid  ui  the  grave,  he  pronounced  a 
short  and  simple  panegyric  on  the  dead 
soldier. 

"  Austrians,''  said  he^  **  you  see  be- 
fore you  the  last  resting-place  of  a 
gallant  enemy.  That  grave  contains 
a  Frenchman,  and  one  of  the  memora- 
ble of  his  countiy  :  €reneral  Marceau 
fought  in  the  unjust  cause,  and  there- 
fore  Germany  may  rejoice  that  the 
aggressor  has  been  cut  off;  but  he 
fought  by  the  command  of  others,  and 
theu*s  be  the  crime.  It  is  but  a  month 
since  that  brave  general  brought  his 
force  into  the  fiera ;  it  is  but  a  week 
since  he  saved  the  French  army,  which 
was  on  the  pomt  of  perishing  before 
Austrian  braverv;  it  is  but  twelve 
hours  since,  at  the  head  of  his'Voops, 
attempting  to  stop  the  nresistible  arms 
of  our  countrjr,  he  fidll  at  the  battle  of 
Altenkirchen,  in  command  of  the  rear- 
guard. It  is  the  glory  of  the  Aus- 
trian, that  while  he  fights  the  enemy  in 
arms,  he  knows  bow  to  feel  for  the 
prisoner.  We  found  hhn  wounded  on 
the  field.  The  Archduke,  the  hero  of 
Germany,  ordered  his  wounds  to  be 
taken  care  of,  but  they  were  mortal ; 
and  the  brave  enemy  breathed  his  last, 
thanking  the  humanity  of  his  conqueror. 
Honour  to  €rermany— honour  to 
the  Arebduke-^onour  to  the  brave 
Muceau  !'* 
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The  troopi  repeated  the  JaBt  words 
with  three  melancholy  acclamations. 
A  howitzer  then  tired  ;  and  three  vol- 

Sm  over  the  grave,  and  the  planting 
a  hower  of  pine  branches  over  the 
ipot,  concluded  the  touching  cere- 
mony. 

The  troops  returned  down  the  hill ; 
but  the  Uiree  peasants  remained. 
There  was  silence  among  them,  and 
their  eyes  continued  fixed  on  the  spot 
where  the  sun  threw  his  farewell  lustre 
on  the  bed  of  one  who  was  to  awake  to 
earthly  glory  no  more.  At  length  the 
dd  man  spoke. 

M  He  sleeps  happy.  The  Frenchman 
■erved  his  countiy  to  the  last  No 
■tain  darkens  the  reputation  of  yean. 
Why  could  I  not  have  found  such  a 
grave  1" 

The  female  by  his  side  clasped  his 
feeble  hand.  *<  My  dearest  uncle,  my 
more  than  father,"  said  she,  in  accents 
of  singular  sweetness,  «*you  must  not 
think  of  those  things.  You  did  your 
duty  ;  you  suffered  only  by  treachery. 
No  one  on  earth  can  charge  you  with 
ditbonour.  And  who  can  be  answerable 
for  fortune  ?"  Her  young  companion's 
looks  were  fixed  on  the  fair  consoler 
with  an  expression  of  intense  delight, 
which  made  her  cheek  glow 

"  Celestial  rosy  red,  love's  proper  hue.** 

*'  Carolina,"  replied  the  old  man, 
'<  your  affection  is  my  single  rea- 
son for  enduring  existence.  I  ac- 
knowledge the  noble  spirit  in  which 
our  frenerous  friend  here  persevered, 
notwithstanding  all  the  malice  of  his 
^nrtunes,  to  save  vm  both.  I  thank 
bun  with  all  the  feelings  that  now 
f  remain  to  me,  ibr  having  saved  you, 
my  child,  from  the  hands  of  the  villains 
who  have  destroyed  your  imcle ;  but, 
if  my  last  wish  were  to  be  granted,  it 
would  have  been  that  I  had  died  on 
the  bastion  where  I  fell,  and  where 
his  unhappy  courage  dragged  me  from 
among  my  deaa  niends  and  soldiers, 
I  can  never  appear  among  soldiers 
again." 

The  old  man's  voice  sank  awa^, 
and  he  stood  with  his  eyes  turned  m 
honourable  envy  to  the  grave  of  the 
gaUant  Marceau.  All  was  silence  for  a 
while.  At  last  their  companion,  with 
an  evident  efiRnt  to  master  some  strong 
feeling,  said,  in  a  tone  of  sudden  cheer- 
fuhiess, — 

*«  We  must  talk  no  more  in  this 
manner,  general ;  at  leastnot  to-night. 


The  sun  forbids  our  lingering  here  or 
at  least  mine ;  for  the  woodman,  who 
allows  me  the  honour  of  an  apartmeDt 
under  his  thatch,  keeps  early  1kniii» 
and  shuts  up  his  doors  at  twihght.  I 
have  a  couple  of  leagues  to  go  thrao^ 
the  forest  before  that  tinae,  or  I  most 
bivouac  like  one  of  its  wild  bears.  Fare- 
well, till  to-morrow." 

He  took  a  few  paces  ibrwardF,  then 
returned,  and  said  in  a  low  yoice  to 
the  lady, — *•  If  I  should  not  return  to- 
morrow, rely  upon  me  for  leUunsDg 
at  the  first  moment  in  mj  power.'' 
There  was  a  change  in  his  tooe  and 
look  which  alarmed  the  quick  sos. 
picions  of  the  heart  Carolina  took  bn 
aside. 

•*  Carlo,"  was  the  fair  creat»8% 
answer,  ^  what  can  you  mean  by  this ! 
You  are  thinkhig  of  some  dark  at- 
tempt that  may  be  your  ruin.  Recaem. 
her,  that  we  wholly  depend  upon  yoa 
now.  Be  candid  with  me;  we  have 
claims,  ii  misfortune  can  give  them. 
My  bighcspirited  and  unb^)^  relative 
must  di^  you  leave  us.  What  may 
become  of  ine  is  of  less  consideratioo. 
But  you  have  saved  my  life,  azui  it  is 
only  gratitude  to  say  that  it  is  at  jcmr 
service  for  ever  !  Now,  tell  me  of  what 
it  is  that  you  are  thinking  ?" 

'•  Thinking !  Of  ndthmff  oo  earth," 
exddmed  the  enraptured  hearer,  •^  bat 
of  that  lovely  being  whose  heart  is  as 
noble  as  her  beauty,  and  whose  iiawl 
would  be  worth  the  world.  Carolioa, 
listen  to  me,  and  now  listen  in  faith, 
for  I  speak  in  oncerity.  The  thought 
was  sudden  ;  it  came  from  the  grave 
of  Marceau.  Looking  on  that  spot, 
I  felt,  with  a  strooffer  conviction  than 
ever,  that  to  a  soldier  honour  is  essen- 
tial The  tribute  paid  to  that  KHrave 
man  even  by  enemies  made  me  deter- 
mine more  solemnly  than  ever,  that  my 
Carolina's  relative  shall  be  saved  from 
the  stings  of  calumny.  As  brave  ai 
any  man  living  or  dead,  and  sofiamg 
only  under  the  ill  fortune  which  hu 
often  happened  to  the  brave,  be  can 
require  nothing  but  an  opportuni^  to 
face  accusation,  and  be  cleared.  Mj 
intention  was,  to  go  to  the  head-qov- 
tere  of  the  army,  and  explain  the  captnt 
of  the  fortress." 

Carolina  almost  uttered  a  scretoi. 
Tean  burst  from  her  eyes.  «*  Ym 
go  to  the  army— ^ott  throw  youisetf  on 
the  mercy  of  the  Archduke !  &- 
pect  justice  from  the  very  drcle  d 
calumniaton  who  have  poiMoed  Ui 
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mtDd  against  you!  Carlo,  you  will 
have  the  fate  of  those  on  whom  the 
malice  of  the  world  turns ;  you  will  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  crowd ;  you  will 
disdain  to  defend  yourself;  you  will 
perish,  and  I — what  then  will  become 
of  me  ?"  Carlo  took  her  passive  hand  ; 
and,  as  if  to  escape  her  fieiscination, 
tamed  away  his  eyes. 

*•  Rely  upon  my  caution,"  said  he  ; 
"  I  will  be  prudent  But  then,  is  it 
possible  for  me  to  see  that  brave  and 
ffenerous  old  man  breaking  down,  day 
by  day,  under  bitterness  o(  heart?  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  my 
story  will  be  heard,  and  will  be  efiec* 
tnal.  The  general  has  still  powerful 
friends  at  Vienna.  The  Archduke  is 
fully  acquainted  with  his  services  in  the 
Prussian  and  Turkish  campaigns. 
He  is  looked  upon  as  dead,  and  no 
sentence  has  been  passed  upon  him  ; 
the  knowledge  of  his  gallantry  in  the 
defence  of  Erlach,  unfortunate  as  its 
result  was,  will  vindicate  him  at  once ; 
and  I  shaU  have  the  happiness — the 
unspeakable  triumph— of  restoring  his 
honour  to  the  uncle  of  her,  without 
whom  Kfe  would  now  be  a  burden  to 
me.  Farewell,  then,  *and  remember 
me!" 

The  lovely  ffirl  looked  at  him  with 
increasing  tenderness,  and  with  thanks 
which  were  not  to  he  told  io  words. 
Bat  a  sudden  recollection  started  to 
her  mind,  and  clouded  her  sonny  brow* 

**  And  who  will  defend  ycu  V*  she 
exclaimed,  with  the  energy  of  ardent 
passion.  '*  You  have  been  constantly 
parsued  by  a  fortune  which  amounts 
to  a  fate.  I  shall  hear  of  your  arrival 
at  the  Archduke's  camp,  only  to  hear 
of  your  sufl^ring  the  untimely  death 
of  tnose  whom  Uie  united  cruelty  and 
injustice  of  the  worM  determine  to 
destroy.     Be   obstinate  no  km^cr-- 

there  arc  more  lives  than  VOUT  OWn  in 

the  balance.  The  hour  of  your  death 
will  be  mine — I  feel  it  This  old  man 
too  will  perish  with  us ;  for,  excepting 
ourselves,  who  will  think  of  his  old 
age  I  Promise  me,  then,  that  you  will 
abandon  this  desperate  attempt;  and 
thank  Heaven  that  we  are  left  to  live 
— and  to  love  each  other."  She  stood 
gazing  on  him,  as  if  she  could  read  his 
soul. 

"But,  Carolina,  how  can  I  endure 
degradation,  and,  worse  than  all,  to 
live  degraded  in  your  eyes  V  was  the 
etnigghng  answer.  *•  You  make  honour 
too  dear,  by  your  generous  affoctioD, 


to  sufier  me  to  bring  to  your  alHance 
a  being  unworthy  of  your  hand.  I 
must  think  of  the  world,  even  for  you. 
Shall  I  see  the  woman  whom  I  love 
above  all  things  on  earth — ^the  one 
who  has  confided  her  noble  heart  to 
my  charge,  and  without  whom  it  would 
even  be  impossible  for  me  to  hve— 
shall  I  see  the  daughter  of  an  illustrioas 
line  thrown  into  obscurity— into  worse 
than  obscurity,  into  shame — by  joining 
her  hie  with  one  stigmatized  by  the 
common  voice  of  his  country  1  Let 
me,  then,  make  this  single  efibrt  I 
must  first  vindicate  your  relation^ 
that  task  I  shall  find  an  easy  one— 
I  must  then  vindicate  myself;  and, 
whether  that  task  be  easy  or  difficult* 
I  shall  succeed  at  least  in  one  object— 
1  shall  satisfy  mjself  that  I  have  <ione 
all  that  it  was  m  my  power  to  do— I 
shall  convince  my  enemies,  if  I  have 
them,  that  I  have  been  ready  to  face 
all  inquiry;  and  with  the  conviction 
that  I  have  acted  as  became  a  soldier 
and  a  man,  the  son  of  a  brave  man, 
and,  by  a  still  dearer  name,  the  friend 
of  Carolina  Cobentzel,  I  shall  be  con. 
tent  to  live  or  die." 

The  calm  energy  with  which  he 
spoke,  and  the  expression  of  his  fine 
countenance,  which  had  recovered  all 
its  ardour,  made  the  listener  feel  that 
his  determination  was  fixed ;  and  even 
that  it  was  the  wisest  which,  under 
the  circumstance  could  be  adopted. 
After  a  pause,  in  which  she  wiped 
away  many  a  tear,  she  turned  her 
magnificent  eyes  upon  him,  and  point- 
ing to  the  sun,  lying  in  golden  rest  on 
the  ridge  of  the  Prendenberg  moun- 
tains— 

«•  Carlo,"  said  she,  '•  I  must  no 
longer  dispute  the  will  of  him  whom  I 
have  BO  long  learned  to  honour  and 
obey.  I  am  not  wholly  convinced, 
but  I  comply.  You  shall  go  to  Vien- 
na ;  but  that  sun  is  the  last  that  shall 
set  upon  me  here.  General  Von  Sharl- 
heim  and  I  will  go  with  you.  I  still 
have  fiiends  in  Austria.  We  shall  be 
able  to  give  you  some  assistance :  and 
I  shall  be  saved  from  the  infinite  mi- 
series which  every  hour  would  bring 
while  you  were  away." 

The  darkening  hue  of  Sebastianl's 
brow  showed  his  alarm  at  her  attempt, 
ing  this  new  peril.  The  country  was 
covered  with  troops,  and  travelling  had 
become  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty. 
She  caught  the  meaning  instantly,  and 
combated  it 
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•«Wby,  theV  asked  sHe,  «« should 
the  journey  be  undertaken  at  all  ? 
Can  you  not  remain  where  you  are  1 
Cark),  Carlo/'  she  added,  with  increas. 
ing  tenderness,  **l  have  abandoned 
the  world.  From  the  night  when 
chance,  or  perhaps  destiny,  brought 
us  together  m  this  forest,  1  felt  that 
with  no  other  human  being  could  I  be 
happy  —  from  that  moment  I  felt  a 
distaste  for  the  world.  The  ffttes  of 
Vienna  had  no  longer  charms  for  me. 
1  thirsted  for  solitude.  .  My  mind  had 
undergone  a  total  change  in  that 
night;  and  I  saw,  as  if  a  new  spirit 
had  given  me  new  powers  of  under- 
standing, the  emptiness,  monotony, 
and  weariness  of  all  that  courts  and 
cities  call  pleasure  and  distinction. 
If  I  could  have  put  on  the  wings  of  a 
dove,  I  would  have  sought  peace  in 
some  quiet  valley  of  these  mountains, 
and,  with  you  for  my  protector  and 
my  guide,  have  forgotten  that  there 
were  such  frivolities  as  pomp  and  rank 
in  existence." 

«*But  dishonour,  dishonour!"  sigh- 
ed Sebastiani.  **I  must  vindicate 
your  injured  relative  ;  I  must  next 
try  if  there  is  justice  for  myself. 
My  heart  is  worn  down  with  shame, 
I  owe  my  lifo  to  you ;  for,  but  for  your 
presence  here,  I  shouM  have  been  in 
my  grave.  Generous  and  high-hearted 
being,  you  shall  come  wiUi  me.  I 
can  refuse  you  nothinp^.  I  feel  your 
very  presence  a  secunty  for  success. 
Yes,  we  shall  vindk^te  ourselves^ 
we  shall  clear  the  stain  from  names 
till  now  unknown  to  reproach ;  and 
then,  leaving  the  tumults  and  troubles 
of  the  world  behind,  we  shall  return, 
and  be  vine-dressers  on  the  banks  of 
&tber  Rhine."  Carolina  fell  on  his 
neck  in  silence ;  but  her  silence  was 
eloquence — itspdce  delight,  confidence, 
and  love. 

«  «  «  « 

The  war  had  raged  from  the 
Danube  to  the  German  frontier. 
Jourdan's  army  had  been  partially 
repulsed ;  but  the  more  powerful  and 
more  ablv  conducted  force  under 
Moreau,  had  rushed,  with  scarcely 
an  obstiuction,  to  the  heart  of  the 
empire.  At  one  period  all  seemed 
lost ;  and  if  M<»reau,  instead  of  pur- 
suing the  feeble  corps  of  Latour, 
which  constantly  fled  before  him,  had 
merely  turned  on  his  steps,  and  fallen 
on  the  rear  of  the  army  of  the  Arch- 
duke, it  must  have   been  placed  be« 


tween  two  fires,  and  have  bad  only  to 
choose  to  which  of  the  French  geoerals 
it  would  lay  down  its  arms. 

But  the  temptation  of  inenmcing  the 
hereditary  states,  and  perhaps  of 
mastering  Vienna  itsejf^  riittered  too 
strongly  before  the  Frenchman's  eye, 
to  suSer  him  to  see  that  eTery  atepof 
the  pursuit  only  led  him  further  from 
victory.  Though  the  ablesft  tacticisn 
of  France,  and  one  of  the  most  soc- 
cessful  officers  of  a  nation  whose  tri- 
umphs seemed  almost  saperaatoral, 
Moreau  thus  found  himself  in  exactly 
the  same  peril  in  which  he  migbl 
have  j^aced  his  adversary.  The  so- 
perior  mancsuvres  of  the  Archduke  had 
placed  the  French  army  between  two 
fires.  That  great  and  heroic  coa- 
mander  saw  where  the  true  battle  was 
to  be  fought,  and  answered  the  renoa- 
Btrances^  the  terrified  court  of  Austria 
and  her  doubting  generals,  in  lan- 
guage worthy  of  one  of  the  old  Romaa 
deciders  of  the  fetes  of  natioos.  *I 
care  not,"  said  he,  •«  where  Moreao 
may  go.  Let  him  advance  to  the 
gates  of  Vienna,  if  be  wiD.  It  is  do 
matter,  provided  I  beat  Jourdan  m  the 
meantime." 

He  beat  Jourdan  in  the  meantime ; 
wheeled  round  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Danube,  and  astonished  Mofeau.  wbea' 
two  hundred  miles  within  the  depths 
of  Germany,  with  the  discovefy  that 
his  was  now  the  only  remainiiy  army 
of  France,  that  the  Arehdid^e  was 
thUidering  upon  his  rear,  and  that 
nothing  but  the  most  rapid  retreat,  and 
the  most  desperate  figfalinff,  could  briif 
a  remnant  of  bis  troops  Mck  to  tbev 
own  country  again. 

Moreau  was  at  last  awake  to  his 
perils,  and  then  the  genius  of  the 
great  tactician  broke  out  He  instant- 
ly commoncAd  that  memorable  move- 
ment, which  is  celelMaied  tu  Una  day 
as  the  Retreat  of  the  Black  Forest 
On  the  first  movement  to  the  rear,  the 
whole  <^  the  detached  corps  of  Aus- 
tria, animated  by  the  victories  of  the 
Archduke  and  the  sight  of  a  retiring 
enemy,  pursued  headlong,  and  in- 
creasing m  Bumbers  and  daring  boor 
by  luMir,  inflicted  dreadful  havocs 
Still  the  French  marched  on,  een&if 
their  baggage  and  heavy  artillery  be- 
fore  them.  But,  in  a  war  of  this  kind, 
when  an  enemy  retreating  in  a  eoai- 
pact  body,  is  pursued  by  detached 
corps,  nothing  is  more  hazardous  than 
the  slightest  frulure  in  combinatkn. 
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rhe  corps  of  Nauendorf,  moving  to 
he  flank,  and  Latour  following  full 
in  the  rear  of  the  French,  at  £n^h 
lecame  separated.  Latour  found  him. 
elf  instantly  attacked  by  the  whole 
«*rench  army.  The  Austrian  gen. 
»ral,  isolated  with  a  force  of  less  than 
10,000  men,  in  front  of  one  of  nearly 
hree  times  «their  number,  had  no  re. 
ource  but  to  take  up  a  position,  fight 
ill  he  was  reinforced  by  some  of  the 
letached  corps,  and  retreat,  if  this  hope 
ailed.  But,  after  a  desperate  struggle, 
lumbers  carried  the  day ;  the  heights 
)f  Biberach  were  stormed  on  both- 
lanks  ;  and  the  Austrians  were  driven 
lown,  with  the  loss  of  cannon,  some 
housand  prisoners,  and  the  dispersion 
»f  their  army. 

During  this  stubbornly  contested  ac-^ 
ion,  Carlo  and  his  two  companions  had 
jome  inadvertently  into  the  very  scene 
)f  peril.  The  road  to  Vienna  lay  be- 
ween  the  two  Austrian  corps,  and 
hey  soon  found  the  impossibility  of 
)ursuing  their  journey  in  that  direc- 
ion.  They  had  procured  one  of  the 
nide  stuhUtDogens  of  the  province,  but 
Ihe  second  day  of  their  progress  found 
hem  without  horses.  The  French 
irst,  and  the  Austrians  after,  had 
stripped  the  country  ;  and  tho  travel- 
ers, at  the  end  of  a  day  of  anxiety, 
were  glad  to  find  a  roof  in  one  of  the 
fialf-depopulated  villages,  where  they 
could  rest  their  bea£  for  the  night 
They  had  heard  the  cannonade  heavily 
rolling  round  the  horizon  since  noon, 
ind  knew  that  some  great  battle  was 
fought,  from  the  continual  roar  of  ar- 
tillery. But  they  soon  had  ocular 
demonstration  of  its  consequences. 
Night  had  scarcely  fallen,  when  the 
village  was  crowded  with  troops  of  all 
arms,  seeking  shelter  and  relief  for 
their  wounded.  The  dispersion  of 
Latonr^s  corps  had  filled  the  woods 
with  Austrian  fugitives,  and  the  first 
man  who  was  brought  to  the  door  of 
the  cottage  was  Carlo's  old  captain  in 
the  Hnlans.  He  had  received  a  lance- 
wound  through  the  sabre  arm,  which 
disqualified  him  from  playing  the  part 
of  Roland,  and  sending  heads  fljring 
from  their  shoulders  at  a  blow,  a  feat 
of  which  he  once  boasted,  like  a  Mussul- 
man.  Sebastiani  bound  up  the  wound, 
and  the  care  of  Carolina — ^that  care 
which  a  woman  alone  knows  how  to 
oflfer — marvelloosly  restored  his  spirits, 
and  he  almost  forgot  his  wound  m  his 
sense  of  relief  His  gratitude  lent  him  a 


new  ^Eiculty  of  speech,  and  he  over- 
flowed with  recollections. 

**  Cario,''  said  he,  as  he  lay  cooling 
his  feverish  lips  with  a  draught  of 
Hockeimer,  turned  into  nectar  by  the 
skill  of  the  lady,  «'  I  little  thought  that 
when  I  fought  your  battles  in  the 
regiment,  I  should  have  to  thank  yoa 
and  your  friends  for  this  night's  ser- 
vice.—  I  must  confess  that  1  felt 
you  had  taken  rather  a  liberty  wi^ 
my  troop,  in  carrying  off  yourself 
your  horse,  aqd  three  of  my  best 
men. — But  I  hate  calumny ;  I  su^r 
no  talkers  under  me  ;  and  to  the  last, 
though  I  fully  believed  that  you  had 
taken  leave  of  your  senses  in  Jeavmg 
the  regiment,  I  was  sure  that  you 
would  turn  up  yet — a  genius,  if  not  a 
field-marshal.  Do  you  guess  at  last 
who  was  your  enemy  1" 

The  little  circle  gathered  round  the 
bed,  and  were  all  ear.  Carlo  declared 
that  he  was  not  conscious  of  ever  hav- 
ing made  one. 

"Ay,  that  shows  your  folly,  my 
brave  boy,"  said  the  captain.  "  You 
did  two  or  three  dashing  things,  which 
were  enough  to  have  made  B^ery  slufif- 

fird  in  the  army  your  enemy  lor  life, 
ut,  do  you  remember  the  little  cor- 
poral— the  fellow  who  brought  the  regi- 
ment into  that  desperate  scrape  on  the 
Rhine.  Think  of  my  astonishment, 
when,  on  going  to  look  for  you  at  head, 
quarters,  Uie  very  man  who  gave  me 
my  answer  was  the  corporal !  hut  no 
longer  the  little,  meagre,  frisking  knave 
that  he  was  with  us,  but  a  pompous 
gentleman  on  the  Archduke's  stafi^ 
covered  with  embroidery,  and  hia 
visage  as  much  dis£;uisedas  his  coat. 
But  I  knew  him  through  his  double 
allowance  of  whisker ;  and  told  him  so. 
There  I  showed  my  folly  too,  for  his 
rage  was  tremendous :  he  denied  every 
thing ;  and  nothing  but  a  French 
attack  that  very  night,  which  gave 
them  something  else  to  do  than  shoot- 
ing captains  with  too  long  memories, 
I  verily  believe,  saved  your  humble 
servant,  Captain  Gustoff  Nadermann, 
from  the  bullets  of  a  platoon  in  the 
regular  style.'' 

«  But  hy  what  contrivance  could  he 
possibly  have  got  into  such  a  situation  V^ 
asked  Cario,  doubtingly. 

<*  Was  he  not  a  Frenchman  1"  re- 
plied the  captain  ;  **  and  is  not  that 
enough  any  where  round  the  world  I 
Of  course,  he  brought  some  plausible 
infonnation,  or  some  foiged  letter,  or 
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•ome  huge  bribe  along  with  him.  At 
all  events  I  have  no  more  doubt  than 
of  my  lying  on  this  spot,  that  be  was, 
is,  and  will  be,  a  spy  of  Moreau.  But 
he  is  now  a  great  man — a  Major  Uol. 
xappel,  or  Uolstetten,  or  1  know  not 
what;  and  as  his  natural  chance  of 
being  hanged  must  have  been  turned 
into  a  certainty  in  case  of  your  remain- 
ing at  head-quarters,  I  am  not  much 
surprised  that  he  preferred  risking 
▼our  neck  to  tying  the  string  round 
his  own." 

••  And  can  this  traitor  be  still  in 
the  Archduke's  camp  V  asked  Caro- 
hna,  with  an  expressive  look  at  her 
lover. 

*^  In  the  catnp  !'*  exclaimed  the 
captain ;  •*  ay,  and  in  its  highest  con- 
fidence. I^am  told  that  the  Archduke 
employs  hfm  to  carry  on  the  corres- 
pondence with  the  Aulic  Council,  and 
that  he  is  as  powerful  at  Vienna  as  at 
head-quarters.  I  think  that  we  owe 
him  already  some  ill  luck.  This  last 
unfortunate  affair  could  not  have  hap. 
pened,  if  the  French  had  not  received 
mfbrmation  of  the  order  for  detaching 
twenty  thousand  of  the  troops  to  the 
Tyrol ;  to  fight,  I  suppose,  affainst  the 
chamois.  This  encouraged  Moreau 
to  turn  back  upon  Latour,  and  break  up 
hit  brave  armv  into  fragments  as  you 
ste;  but  I  shall  have  the  honour  of 
performing  an  act  of  justice  on  him  yet, 
clever  as  he  is." 

A  clamour  outside  interrupted  the 
captain's  newly  acauired  fiuency.  All 
was  tumult  Carlo  hurried  out  to  ascer- 
tain what  new  calamity  had  occurred. 
A  new  rush  of  fugitives  had  come 
pouring  mto  the  street,  with  the  inteL 
ligence  that  the  enemy  were  in  pursuit, 
and  in  great  force.  AU  was  now 
tenfold  confusion  ;  for  the  army  had 
been  so  thoroughly  dispersed,  that  the 
soldiers  were  left  almost  wholly  desti- 
tntejof  officers.  The  sound  of  firing  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  village,  and  the 
flight  of  the  peasantry  from  the  farm- 
houses,  gave  sufiicient  proof  of  the 
French  advance ;  and  the  usual  ravage 
of  the  enemy,  flushed  with  success  and 
eager  for  plunder,  filled  Carlo  with  ap- 
prehension for  his  invaluable  charge. 
He  returned  speedily  to  the  cotta£^  ; 
and,  directing^  that  aU  preparations 
should  be  made  for  flight,  remained  en 
vidette  at  the  door,  to  give  the  first 
intelligence  of  the  enemy's  skirmishers. 
It  wa9  now  midnight,  and  the  darkness 
was  broken  only  by  the  fire  of  a  small 


btvooac  a  few  paces  cSL  He  sodderif 
heard  his  name  called,  and  saw  a  ptrtf 
of  his  own  regiment  driven  inbefixe  i 
sharp  discha^  of  tirailleius.  The 
sight  awoke  all  his  shunberiDg  rcqI- 
lections.  He  sprang  into  the  mite  of 
the  disheartened  sqoadroo— wy  le* 
ceived  with  a  hurrah — and  wuanl. 
dier  again. 

^  Where  is  the  cdonel-^-tbe  majcr! 
What  is  become  of  your  officenr 
were  his  rapid  questions. 

•>  We  know  nothing  of  them ;  tkj 
have  either  fallen  or  been  taken,"  wm 
the  universal  answer. 

«'  Then,  comrades,  follow  me,"  bs 
exclaimed  ;  and,  vaulting  on  a  claim 
put  himself  at  their  h^.  InanoUier 
moment  he  had  brought  their  niki 
into  some  kind  of  order;  and, after  a 
few  words,  directing  the  troops  io  the 
street  to  stand  to  their  arms,  and  to- 
ricade  the  village,  he  galloped  to  tie 
front  to  observe  the  enemy.  He  iai 
scarcely  emerged  at  the  bead  of )» 
little  band  of  gallant  hearts  and  bold 
hands,  when  he  fell  in  with  a  stno^ 
column  of  French  infantry  pusbiog^ 
the  village,  with  the  baste  of  oertiiD 
capture.  He  instantly  chai^ged  tbem ; 
and  the  unexpected,  shock^aa  in^u^ 
broke  them  m  all  directions:  Astaod 
of  colours,  a  couple  of  field-piecei, 
and,  most  welcome  of  aD,  an  wmfflj- 
tion  wagffon,  handsomely  stored  wra 
bread  and  brandy,  were  tbej^i^ 
this  brief  exploit.  He  nawTemw 
to  the  village,  divided  the  capbffe 
among  the  fomishinff  soldiery,  and 
only  claimed  as  hissbare  of  the  tro- 
phies, the  use  of  the  waggoo  to  cany 
off  his  companions.  Bat,  od  In  en- 
tering the  bouse,  he  ffxiod  the  ou 
general  with  a  sword  by  his  side,  and 
a  musket  in  his  hand.  ^  „ 

•*  Sebastiani,  my  young  ^^ 
said  he,  *«  you  ought  to  escape  if  y<w 
can.  I  give  you  Carolina— 7<*  ^ 
worthy  of  each  other.  I  P^  V^ 
with  her  this  writing,  which  aecjna 
to  you  both  whatever  I  am  wow  «» 
the  worid  ;  but  from  this  8P<<£^ 
determined  not  to  stir  a  step  turtba. 
Say  no  more.  Remonstranw  s  ^ 
vain.  Here  I  finish  roycareaMj 
soldier  ought  to  do— here  I  shall  flwj 
that  Von  Shariheim,  if  he  knew  n« 
how  to  be  a  match  for  treachwy,  y» 
knew  how  to  die  for  his  countiy. 

Carolina  wept  on  his  neck ;  w»  ^ 
general  continued  to  load  hie  "«■" 
ket 
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•*  Then  we  will  die  together  !*'  ex- 
claimed Carlo,  in  despair. 

*'  By  no  mean»,  until  we  can  do  no- 
tinng  better,"  Baid  the  general,  with 
a  sudden  retnm  to  his  former  style. 
"You  shall  see  what  a  soldier  who 
served  mider  Daun  can  do.  even  against 
these  wonder. working  heroes  of  the 
new  school.  There  are  plainly  troops 
enough  in  the  village  for  three  things  : 
to  be  beaten,  to  be  starved,  and  to  be 
taken  prisoners.  I  shall  tiy  a  fourth, 
ahd  see  whether  we  cannot  teach  them 
to  beat  the  Frenchmen." 

He  sallied  forth,  followed  by  Sebas- 
tianL  A  few  words  announced  that 
•*  Major-General  von  Sharlheim  was 
come  to  take  the  command  of  the  di- 
vision." The  name  was  well  known, 
and  the  soldiers  quick  I  v  gathered  from 
the  cottages  and  fields.  In  half  an 
hour  they  amounted  to  a  considerable 
force ;  the  entrance  to  the  village  was 
soon  covered  with  a  trench  ;  the  trench 
was  covered  by  a  palisade  of  trees ; 
and  the  two  field-pieces  were  masked, 
to  sweep  the  flank.  Their  preparations 
were  scarcely  made,  before  the  French 
drums  were  heard  advancing.  They 
had  clearly  given  up  the  idea  of  a  sur- 
prise, and  were  determined  on  carry- 
mg  the  place  by  main  strength.  The 
major-general  was  now  once  more  in 
his  element,  and  even  Carlo  was  sur- 
prised at  the  combined  activity  and 
iagacity  which  he  displayed.  He 
ordered  universal  silence,  and  that  not 
a  shot  should  be  fired  until  he  gave  the 
word.  The  enem^  made  the  attack 
kk  their  usual  rushing  manner.  They 
were  sufiered  to  advance  to  the  trench, 
and  even  to  jump  down  into  it  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  before  the  signal 
wae  given.  But,  when  the  command 
to  fire  produced  its  efiect,  nothing  could 
be  more  deadly.  Every  bullet  told 
among  the  crowded  ranks  of  the  ene- 
my's column  ;  and  the  fire  of  the  field- 
pieces,  loaded  to  the  muzzle  with  grape, 
split  it  asunder  as  if  it  had  been  divid- 
ed by  a  thunder-bolt  In  a  few  mi. 
nutes  five  hundred  men  lay  killed  or 
wounded  on  the  ground.  The  attack 
was  now  abandoned  with  still  more 
haste  than  it  had  been  made,  and  in  this 
manner  night  passed.  But  the  troops, 
animated  by  their  victory,  and  directed 
by  the  general,  had  spent  the  time  till 
momhig,  to  the  fullest  advantage. 

^  My  lads,"  said  he,  *■  this  business 
has  turned  out  well,  and  may  yet  turn 
oat  better.    I  see  that,  by  some  means 


or  other,  we  have  got  into  the  midst 
of  the  French  army.  Rely  on  it,  they 
have  not  employed  so  much  fire  on  ub 
for  nothing ;  and  1  shall  undertake  to 
say  that  our  keeping  this  position  will 
be  felt  in  more  quarters  than  one. 
They  will  attack  us  again.  There- 
fore  now  M  to ;  fortify  every  spot 
where  a  man  can  stand ;  and  rememcer 
that  Germany  is  looking  on  you  this 
day  !" 

His  words  were  am]^  verified  ;  for, 
about  noon,  the  adjoining  woods  were 
observed  to  be  filled  with  the  enemy's 
light  troops,  and  an  entrance  was  at- 
tempted by  powerful  columns  at  both 
extremities  of  the  village.  But  the 
stubbornness  of  the  defence  was  even 
superior  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  attack. 
The  hout«es  happened  to  be  chiefly 
strong-built  dwellings ;  and  the  thatch, 
usually  adopted  in  that  part  of  Ger- 
many, had  been  so  often  stripped  by 
the  successive  belligerents,  that  it  had 
been  lately  replaced  with  tiles.  On 
such  trifles  may  depend  great  things 
in  war ;  and  on  this  depended  the  de- 
fence  of  this  accidental  position,  and 
with  it  the  fate  of  the  campaign.  For 
on  that  day  Moreau  had  been  march- 
ing to  strike  a  blow  at  the  detached 
corps  of  Zeckendorf,  as  he  had  struck 
it  at  the  corps  of  Latour,  and  the  re- 
sult of  his  success  must  have  been 
either  the  retreat  or  the  overthrow  of 
the  Archduke.  The  check  in  the  vil- 
lage first  warned  the  Austrian  advan- 
tinff  corps  of  the  approach  of  its  wily 
and  powerful  antagonist;  and  next  en. 
abled  Zeckendorf  to  move  his  whole 
force  unmolested^oin  the  Archduke 
in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine— and  thus 
turn  the  Frenchman's  victorious  march 
into  a  retreat  once  more. 

The  tidings  of  this  junction  reached 
Moreau's  headu{uarter8,^and  there  was 
now  no  hope,  even  of  escape,  but  in  '' 
manoBuvrincr  on  the  Black  Forest 
The  Archduke  boldly  poured  his  bat- 
talions towards  Waldkirch,  and  found 
the  French,  strongly  posted  on  the 
heifirhts,  debouching  on  the  western 
border.  An  immediate  assault  was 
ordered,  and  one  of  the  most  desperate 
and  memorable  battles  of  the  war  be- 
gan. 

Von  Sharlheim's  predictions  were 
now  about  to  receive  their  accomplish, 
ment.  He  had  no^sooner  observed  the 
suddenness  and  completeness  of  the 
enemv's  retreat,  than  he  (ordered  the 
abandonment  of  the  Tillage.    **  They 
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uegaae  to  try  their  fortnnei  aome. 
where  else,"  said  he,  **  and  we  mutt 
follow  them."  MarchiDg  all  night,  and 
gathering  all  the  scattered  troops  on 
his  way,  the  brave  old  man  reached  the 
summit  of  the  hills  above  Waldkirch 
by  daybreak.  Carlo  rode  at  his  side, 
and  the  view  from  the  heights  was  one 
of  the  loveliest  mixture  of  natural  beau- 
ties, with  the  stem  preparations  of  war. 
The  French,  still  scarcely  less  than 
seventy  thousand  men,  (for  their  losses 
had  been  filled  up  by  frequent  rein- 
forcements,) were  formed  in  order  of 
battle,  with  their  centre  at  Em  mend - 
ingen,  and  their  rear  resting  on  the 

S'ne  groves  of  Newburg.  For  some 
Mirs  .all  was  tranquil  The  different 
positions  of  the  guns,  and  salient  points 
of  the  rising  grounds,  were  undergoing 
that  slight  formation  of  field  works 
which  marked  an  expected  attack  :  bod 
all  else  was  calm  ;  and  the  rich  sounds 
of  the  French  military  bands,  as  they 
rose  up  the  mountain,  more  resembled 
those  of  a  holiday  than  of  an  army 
anticipating  battle. 

But,  ab^ut  noon,  the  Austrian  oo* 
lamns  were  seen  advancing ;  and  the 
engagement  commenced  by  an  attempt 
to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  French, 
and  get  oossession  of  a  height  com. 
mancTing  Waldkirch,  and  forming  the 
key  of  the  enemy's  position.  The 
whole  front  of  the  French  line  was  in- 
stantly  covered  with  the  fire  of  their 
powerful  and  well-served  artillery. 
From  the  point  where  Carlo  stood,  the 
entire  scene  was  visible  far  below,  and 
nothing  could  be  a  more  stimulating  or 
splendid  spectacle  to  the  eye  of  one 
formed  to  be  a  soldier. 

Republicanism,  which  had  changed 
every  thing  else,  had  changed  the  art 
of  war.  The  multitudes  which  it 
forced  to  the  field  had  made  life  value- 
less in  the  computations  of  the  French 
generals ;  and  where  tbe  guillotine  was 
the  certain  reward  of  defeat,  the  only 
thing  to  be  considered  was  victory. 
Thus  every  manoeuvre  was  made  m 
immense  masses,  and  the  losses  were 
tremendous.  The  German  tactics,  of 
course,  underwent  a  similar  change, 
and  battles  now  consisted  of  a  succes- 
sion of  furious  attempts  to  throw  a 
sudden  weight  of  men  and  fire,  at  all 
risks,  on  the  opposing  battalions.  The 
Austrians  fought  with  tbe  gallantry 
of  men  fighting  under  the  eyes  of 
their  most  distinguished  general,  and 
pursuing  an  enemy  which  sought  only 


to  escape.    Bat  tbe  boon  paseed*  and 
the  French  still  conthined  firm. 

At  length.  Von  Sharlbeim,  wiio  had 
long  cootinned  gazing  oo  tbe  6M 
with  an  anxious  eye,  pointed  oat  to 
Carlo  a  strong  column  of  tbe  eoen^ 
which,  detaching  itself  from  the  maiB 
body,  was  deecending  a  defile  in  tbe 
rear,  followed  by  a  long  train  of 
guns. 

««Look  there,"  said  be;  ««Mare8B 
evidently  knows  what  be  is  about.  That 
column  will  be  in  the  rear  of  tbe  Arch- 
duke's  left  within  an  hour,  and  tbe  &te 
of  Germany  will  be  decided.'' 

««  What  is  to  be  done  1"  asked  his 
impatient  hearer ;  **  I  see  that  their 
movement  must  be  prevented.  Can  we 
not  throw  ourselves  on  tbem,  as  they 
debouche  from  the  defile,  and  at  leart 
give  time  to  prepare  1  Give  tbe  word 
at  once." 

«*  Spoken  like  a  general,  but  a  yooog 
one,"  was  the  reply.  •*  If  we  were  to 
advance  now,  we  certainly  might  mike 
an  impression,  but  we  sboold  as  cer- 
tainly put  the  French  on  tbeir  guard. 
No ;  we  must  wait  until  tbe  column  is 
within  sight  of  the  Archduke,  and  then 
try  what  can  be  done.  We  most  not 
lose  our  blow." 

«*  Ha !  we  shall  be  too  late !"  ex- 
claimed  Carlo.  •<  Look  there ;  they 
are  ah-eady  sending  their  tiraiUeuEi 
into  the  thicket."  A  cloud  of  dost  sod- 
denly  rolled  along  the  wide  valley  at 
their  feet  **  See,  too,  what  a  force  of 
cavalry  are  gaUoping  round  the  foot  of 
the  mountain :  if  they  fall  on  the  Aus- 
trian left,  exposed  to  the  sodden  shock 
of  the  infantry,  all  is  lost" 

««  Right,  Carlo !"  said  tbe  general; 
'*  1  see  that  yoa  were  bom  for  your 
profession."  He  ranged  tbe  field  again 
with  his  telescope,  and  wrote  a  few 
lines.  «•  Mount  your  horse,  and  take 
this  note  to  the  genera]  commanding 
the  division  on  the  left ;  it  may  save 
the  army.    Farewell" 

The  veteran  clasped  his  band.  «*  Yet 
stay  a  moment,  my  brave  yooiig 
friend,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  of  unusual 
emotion ;  •<  if  we  should  meet  again, 
all  will  be  well ;  if  we  should  not,  let 
me  thank  you,  for  the  last  time,  for  the 
services  which  you  have  done  me  and 
mine.  Your  bravely  venturing  to  look 
for  me  among  the  dead  and  dyin; 
in  the  fortress,  was,  as  I  then  tbougkt 
the  mere  prolonging  of  an  exisleaoe 
that  I  longed  to  lay  down.  But  it  has 
gives  roe  an  opportonity,  worth  a  tho»- 
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nod  livet,  to  redeem  my  name,  and 
show,  that  if  Yon  Sbarlbeim  &iled 
once,  it  was  not  for  want  of  the  spirit 
of  a  soldier  or  the  feelings  of  a  man. 
And  now  be^ne !  If  1  ftdl  this  day, 
write  that  epitaph  upon  the  spot  wher- 
ever 1  may  be  laid— -and  give  Carolina 
the  last  blessing  that  I  have  to  o£fer  in 
the  world."  He  once  more  clasped 
Sebastiani's  hand. 

^  Genera],**  was  the  sdemn  answer, 
"I  have  pledged  myself  to  her  for 
life  or  death,  and  that  pledgre  I  shall 
redeem.  I  too  have  an  anxious  part 
to  play.  In  returning  to  the  sight  of 
the  Austrian-  army,  I  return  under 
disgrace.  But  I  shall  wipe  that  away, 
or  die.  In  you  I  have  a  noble  exam- 
ple, and  I  shall  follow  it,  let  what 
will  come.  Remember  me  to  Caro. 
lina.  If  I  &11,  her  name  will  be 
Ibund  written  on  my  heart.  Again, 
fciewell." 

I  He  pot  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  after 
a  difficult  gallM)  through  the  defiles 
and  thickets  of  that  remarkably  brok. 
en  country,  reached  the  division 
which  formed  the  Austrian  wing. 
It  was  hotly  engaged  in  front  wiUi 
the  enemy's  light  troops,  and  evidently 
had  its  full  attention  ei^nrossed  by  the 
attack.  Carlo  observed  a  small  group 
of  officers  standing  <m  an  eminence 
a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  flank, 
rode  up  to  them,  and  announced  his 
mesnge.  An  officer,  who  had  been 
ranging  the  fiekl  with  his  telescope, 
fluddenly  turned  at  the  vdce.  It  was 
the  Archduke  himself.  Cark>  folt  the 
blood  rush  to  his  temples.  The  prince 
looked  on  him  in  silence,  with  an  in- 
quiring air,  for  a  moment,  and  then 
read  the  note. 

«*Ha!*'  he  exclaimed,  ^this  isim. 
portant  indeed.  Here,"  handing  it  to 
an  aide-de-camn,  » take  this  instantly 
to  General  Zeckendor^  and  tell  him  to 
send  up  erory  battalion  that  he  can 
spare  to  this  spot.  Genuemen,-  boM 
be,  «*  the  enemy  will  be  upon  us  in  a 
few  minutes.  All  this  is  most  unfortu- 
nate. ZeckendMrf  cannot  arrive  in 
time  ;  and  I  fear  oar  only  resource  will 
lie  in  making  a  retreat  with  as  little 
loss  as  we  can."  The  group  dispersed 
to  then*  posts  at  foil  spe«d. 

He  then  turned  to  Sebastiani,  who 
stood  prepared  for  the  whole  weight  of 
inqtertal  and  military  wrath :  he  spoke 
rapidly. 

^Have  I  not  seen  your  foce 


where,  sir,  before  1 — But  no  matter. 
Who  has  sent  this  information  ?  Ha  ! 
I  see — Von  Sbarlheim.  I  thought  that 
he  was  killed." 

'•  No,  sir,  he  stiU  Hves,  and  lives 
for  his  country's  service,"  was  the 
answer. 

*«  Apropos,  can  vou  tell  me  who  com- 
manded in  the  village  of  Nordlingen  V 
asked  the  Archduke.  ««That  was  a 
very  clever  afi^r.  It  did  us  a  great 
dealof  jfood." 

•*  Major-General  von  Sbarlheim." 

^What!  he  is  not  on  my  staff. 
How  came  he  there  ?  What  division 
did  he  command  V* 

<«  No  division.  He  fouffht  with  such 
troops  as  he  could  find.  He  provision- 
ed them,  barricaded  the  post,  and  left 
the  ground  covered  with  two  thousand 
of  the  enemy's  killed  and  wounded." 

M  Capital!  He  shall  be  a  lieutenant- 
general  for  that  day's  work.  And 
where  is  he  now?  We  want  such 
creators  of  armies  ?'' 

<*  On  the  ridge  of  ytxider  mountains^ 
just  two  leagues  from  this  spot" 

«*Why  IS  he  not  here?  Yet,  of 
what  use  could  he  be  now  1  If  I  had 
known  this  two  hours  ago^  we  shookl 
have  made  a  gforious  day  of  it.— Bat 
look  there.  Do  yon  know  what  troops 
are  these  deboadung  from  the  forest? 
Ha,  I  see— they  are  the  enemy,andiii 
force.  Well,  we  must  fight  them  to 
the  laeL  Ride,  sir,  to  the  mneral  of 
brigade  at  the  bead  of  yonder  defile^ 
and  tell  him  of  the  enemv's  advance, 
and  that,  in  case  of  his  finding  them  on 
his  flank,  he  must  ech^on  his  brigade 
and  retire  fighting." 

The  aspect  of  the  field  in  this 
quarter  now  began  to  be  discouraging 
in  the  extreme.  The  Austrians  saw 
themselves  unexpectedly  exposed  to 
an  attack  for  which  thev  were  alto- 
gether unprepared.  Fresh  troops 
were  pouring  from  the  hUks  and  large 
WL<u»  «f  «^rv  were  seen  in  the 
forest  roads,  only  waitmg  cm  an  tin- 
pression  was  produced  by  the  batta- 
lions in  advance,  to  cut  up  the  fiigi- 
tives.  The  spectacle  at  this  moment 
had  all  the  grandeur  and  all  the  ter- 
rors of  war  on  its  largest  scale.  The 
combatants,  on  both  sides,  could  not 
amount  to  less  than  a  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  men.  The  whole 
range  of  the  hills  was  like  a  ridge  of 
volcanoes,  and  the  slopes  and  plains 
below  them  were  the  scene  <tf  mces- 
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saDt  charges  of  in&Dtiy  and  cavalry. 
To  add  to  the  other  features  of  mag. 
nificence  and  awe,  a  thonder<-otonn 
came  on  at  the  approach  of  evening ; 
and  the  gusts  of  wind,  and  the  pealing 
of  the  thunder,  filled  the  mountains 
with  a  roar  louder  than  even  the 
battle.  ' 

Carlo,  thus  left  alone,  flew  back  to 
his  friend,  whom  be  found  still  gazing 
00  the  field.  •«  All  is  lost,"  said  the  old 
general;  •'the  Austrians  are  always 
nervous  about  flank  attacks,  and  Mo. 
reau  may  now  begin  a  campaign  which 
will  end  only  in  Vienna.** 

The  struggle  aeain  roared  louder  be- 
low, the  cloiSs  of  smoke  rose  thicker 
still,  and  the  two  armies  seemed  to  be 
making  a  final  efibrt,  the  one  for  ex- 
istence,  the  other  for  victory.  Carlo 
at  length  threw  the  telescope  from  his 
hand,  and  sprang  from  the  ground, 
where  he  had  been  Ijring. 

"The  French,"  he  exclaimed, 
"have  made  a  blunder!  We  may 
torn  it  into  ruin.  Look  there — ^they 
have  suffered  their  advance  to  separate 
itself  from  the  main  body.  They  have 
placed  a  quarter  of  a  league  alreadj 
between  their  right  wing  and  their 
oentre.  Give  the  order  to  move,  and 
we  may  still  be  in  time." 

«  Ri^ht,  right,"  said  Von  Sharibeim ; 
<<  I  see  It  now.  Ride  forward— take  a 
thousand  men,  and  fall  on  their  guns ; 
if  you  can  overtake  them  before  they 
get  out  of  the  defile,  they  are  oars. 
Onward,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me." 

The  conception  was  one  of  those 
traits  of  talent  which  marie  the  true 
leader.  The  French,  in  their  haste 
to  realize  tlie  victory,  and  wholly  un- 
conscious  that  they  bad  an  enemy  be- 
hind, bad  hurried  on.  The  charge 
and  hurrah  of  the  troops  led  by  Carlo, 
threw  them  into  hratant  and  irremedi« 
able  confiision.  Guns,  baggage,  and 
ammunition  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
P^nwiers.  Still  thia  ^"'^  i-.*  »k^  a^ 
Mat  or  a  ooiumn,  and  the  battle  raged 
over  a  line  of  leagues.  To  produce 
its  effect  on  such  a  scale,  it  must  be 
known.  Cario,  with  the  quick  inven- 
tion of  his  country,  struck  upon  a 
new  expedient :  he  piled  a  large  quan- 
tity of  the  captured  baggage  on  the 
summit  of  the  defile,  wheels  an  am- 
munition waggon  ck)se  to  the  pfle,  and 
set  the  whole  on  fire.  The  blaze  s|»ang 
Qp,  and  was  soon  discernible  in  the 
twilight  shaking  its  broad  volumes  over 
the  whole  hariaaa ;  it  at  length  caught 


the  waggon,  and  fifty  barrels  of  emi- 
powder  threw  a  column  of  fierce  hgbt 
up  to  the  heavens. 

The  fortunes  of  the  day  were 
changed  at  the  instant  To  the  French 
it  seemed,  that  their  entire  artillery  had 
been  seiased  by  some  unaccoantaMe 
army  rising  out  of  the  gioond.  To 
the  Austrians  it  was  plain,  that  some 
extraordinary  event  had  been  wrou^ 
in  theff  ftivour;  and  the  retreatmg 
battalions  rushed  forward  with  lood 
shouts,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
change.  Moreau  still  fought  steadily 
and  well ;  but  he  was  now  poshed  in 
all  quarters,  and  his  only  reeoorce  was 
to  pass  the  Rhine.  He  left  ten  tboo- 
sand  men  on  the  field  that  night ;  and 
sending  Dessak  to  cross  the  river  at 
Old  Bresach,  at  night&ll  cmiried  over 
the  remnant  of  the  finest  army  of 
IVance  to  Hunmguen. 

By  sunrise  there  was  not  a  French 
soldier  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
A  distinguished  ffroop  were  standing 
on  a  rising  ground  looking  at  the  last 
French  iKNit  landing  its  ragitive  bur- 
den. In  front  of  ms  staff  was  sees 
the  Arcbdttke,  with  General  voa 
Sharibeim  at  one  side,  and  Cario  at 
the  other.  The  old  man  wore  bis  uni- 
form; and  Cario  was  employed  in 
displaying  to  the  gaze  of  a  beautiftil 
young  female  a  brilliant  order  which 
the  Archduke  had  just  taken  fiom  his 
bosom,  and  thrown  over  the  neck  of 
his  restored  aide-de-camp. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  hero  of  Gar- 
many,  •*!  am  not  a  man  of  many 
words ;  but  this  day  is  not  likely  to  be 
forgotten.  Germant  is  Free.  We 
have  fought  for  our  firesides,  and  have 
now  only  to  enjoy  them.  In  your  pre- 
sence I  thank  my  old  and  gallant 
firiendf  now  Lieutenant-Oeneral  vtai 
Sharibeim,  for  services  of  the  highest 
value;  and,  as  for  Cario,  I  question 
whether  he  would  tbmk  •aj  thing  on 
«ariti  worm  accepting,  but  the  thanks 
of  the  Lady  CobentzeL  And  now, 
Germans  and  comrades,  homeward. 
You  have  fought  brsvely,  steadily,  and 
successfully ;  and  while  I  see  such  men 
round  me,  I  shall  never  despair  of  the 
fireedom  of  our  Fatherland." 

He  then  turned  bis  charger's  fitnt 
to  the  ^roup,  and  spoke  in  a  confiden- 
tial tone." 

"  I  must  now  return  to  Vienna  with- 
out delay.  We  must  meet  thm 
Cario,  I  have  ascertained  by  the  papers 
found  on  the  traitor,  who  now  hes  in 
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a  dungeon  to  receive  the  punishment 
of  his  twofold  treachery,  the  wrong 
which  I  did  you.  Yonr  French  corpo. 
ral,  who  contrived  by  the  use  of  French 
gold  at  Vienna  to  be  placed  on  my 
staff^  and  had  neariy  ruined  the  cam- 
paign* awaits  onlv  the  sentence  of 
a  court-martiaL  We  must  make  such 
experiments  hazardous  to  the  lively 
genius  of  our  neighbours  on  the  oppo- 
site eide.  I  appointed  you  my  aide-de- 
camp. You  have  since  earned  some- 
thing more.  As  the  Hulans  have  lost 
their  colonel,  you  will  take  the  com- 
mand on  their  way  to  the  Danube,  and 
I  shall  settle  the  appointment  with  the 
Aulic  Council." 

Sebastiani  thanked  him  with  a  blow- 
ing tongue.  Carolina  looked  all  gra- 
titude. The  great  soldier  gazed  on  her 
loveliness  for  a  period,  as  it  in  the  sij^^ht 
he  had  forgotten  all  things  beside. 
''  Colonel  l^bastiani,"  at  length  said 
he^  M  you  must  bring  this  lady  with 
you.  Vienna  is  famous  for  beauty,  and 
we  must  not  lose  its  fairest  representa- 
tive. Courts  can  add  nothing  to  vour 
happiness,  but  you  can  add  largely  to 
their  brilliancy  and  their  virtue.    Now 

He  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  gal- 
loped forward.  In  another  minute  he 
drew  up  his  reins,  and  beckoned  to 
Von  Sharlheim. 

«•  General,"  said  he,  «« Erlach  is  vet 
to  be  taken.  The  French  have  left  a 
garrison  there,  which  we  must  root  oat 
before  they  try  the  temper  of  our 
swords  again.  I  am  acqiuunted  with 
the  circumstances  of  its  surprise.  It 
was,  in  fact,  untenable ;  and  you  did 
your  duty  like  a  true  German." 

'M  ask  your  Imperial  Highness  but 
one  favour  on  earth,"  exclaimed  the 
gallant  veteran.  •*  It  is  to  be  snared 
to  return,  and  at  least  attempt  to  re- 
take the  fortress.  I  feel  a  weight  on 
my  mind,  and  a  stain  on  my  honour, 
until  I  am  once  more  within  its  ram- 
parts." 

^  It  is  the  very  thing  which  I  was 
anxious  to  hear  you  propose,"  was  the 
answer.  ««  You  have  already  wiped 
away  every  stain.  Our  last  battle  was 
your  reply  to  the  empire.  The  charge 
on  the  French  right  was  masterljr.  It 
had  the  vigour  of  youth  and  the  science 
of  age." 

M  That  charge  was  not  mme,"  said 
the  general." 

M  Whose,  then?"  asked  the  Arch- 
doke^with  an  emotion  of  surprise.  **I 


never  saw  any  thing  more  e^ctive. 
The  thouff  ht  of  giving  a  signal  to  the 
army  by  burning  the  baggage,  at  once 
showed  the  bruliant  invention  which 
in  war  is  every  thing,  and  not  less  the 
neglect  of  personal  objects  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  a  great  mind  in 
either  peace  or  war.  Do  you  know 
the  name  of  this  burner  of  his  own 
prizes?  What  new  Montecuculi  or 
Eugene  is  hidden  in  your  brave  divi- 
sion ]" 

**  The  aide-de-camp  of  your  Imperial 
Highness,  and  colonel  of  the  Hu- 
lans." 

•«  What?  Carlo  again!  Call  him  to 
me.  But  no :  I  see  that  he  is  sunning 
himself  in  the  dazzling  eyes  of  the 
Lady  Cobentzel.  The  young  soldier 
is  enchanted,  and  has  neither  eyes 
nor  ears  for  earth.  It  must  be 
owned  that  the  spell  is  incomparable. 
I  must  now  begone.  Yet— stay  a 
moment" 

He  wrote  a  few  lines,  leaning  on  his 
saddlebow.  <*  Here,"  said  he,  <•  is  an 
order  to  Papendick  and  Brevem  to 
put  themselves  and  their  divisions 
under  your  command.  You  will 
march  them  to  Erlach,  and  when  you 
have  expelled  the  French,  bring  their 
colours  with  you  to  Vienna,  to  be 
ready  for  the  marriage  of  your  niece 
and  the  young  hera  At  lastn^fistfe- 
weU." 

The  Prince  waved  his  hand  to  the 
lovers,  and,  followed  by  his  escort,  was 
soon  lost  sight  of  in  the  forest.  Many 
an  aspiration  from  the  hearts  of  his  two 
gallant  seldiers,  and  a  tear  of  thankfiiU 
ness  from  the  fair  fiancitt  were  his  re- 
ward. 

Within  a  few  hours  the  general 
was  at  the  head  of  the  troops  in  march 
for  the  fortress^  Carlo  and  Carolma 
followed  him.  But  the  enterprise  was 
destined  to  be  a  bloodless  one.  The 
g[arrison,  destitute  of  all  hope  of  as- 
sistance, surrendered  at  the  first  sum- 
mons, and  the  governor  exultingly 
received  their  colours  and  the  swords 
of  their  officers  on  the  bastion  where 
he  had  fought  and  fallen  on  the  night 
of  the  surprise..  Nothing  now  was 
wanting  to  the  happiness  of  all  but 
the  journey  to  Vienna,  the  meeting 
with  the  widowed  mother  of  Sebasti- 
ani, who  had  so  long  lamented  him  as 
dead,  and  the  reconciliation  with  the 
aristocratic  &mily  of  Carolina.  AH 
was  speedily  accomplished.  Even  an 
Imperial  aide-de-camp  and  colonel  of 
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Habiw  miffht  hare  been  scorned  by 
the  proud  bJood  of  the  Oennan  no- 
blesse.  But  the  faTourite  officer  of 
the  Archduke,  and  that  iiaivourite  the 
hero  of  the  crowning  triumph  of  Ger- 
many, had  claima  mich  moat  i^  ac* 
knowledged. 

On  the  appointed  day,  the  vast  ca- 
thedral saw  the  rank  and  lovelineeaol 
the  capital  crowded  within  its  walls  to 
witness  the  marriage  of  the  lovers 
whose  continued  haz^ds  had  so  lar^y 
tried  their  fidelity  and  their  passion. 
Cario's  romantic  Italian  features  finely 
contrasted  with  the  touching  yet  vivid 
expression  of  Carolina's  beauty.  Hers 
was  the  young  and  bewitching  loveli- 
ness of  a  Hebe,  his  the  k>fty  grace  of 
a  classic  hera  What  were  pomp  of 
apparel,  diamonds,  and  orders  to  either  ? 
Carlo  was  possessed  of  tlie  woman  of 
his  hearts  Carolina  was  wedded  to  the 
lord  of  ner  affections.  What  could 
earth  give  more  1  They  had  deserved 
to  be  happy,  and  they  had  obtained 
happiness. 

In  the  crowd  which  followed  shout- 
ing around  the  train  of  equipages  on 
their  return  from  the  cathedra^  Carlo 
caught  a  glance  of  a  ftce  which  he 
would  have  recognised  at  the  antipodes. 
In  the  keen  ejre  and  subtle  physiognomy 
he  was  convmced  that  he  saw  his  old 
comrade  the  corporal!  Yet  Austrian 
dungeons  are  not  things  to  be  trifled 
with;  nor  was  Austrian  military  law 
likely  to  have  let  his  inveterate  knavery 
escape  its  heavy  hand.  The  &ce  dis- 
appeared, and  the  incident  was  forgot- 
ten in  the  more  important  matters  of 
the  festival 

At  the  marriage  dinner,  where  the 
prindpal  persooages  of  the  noble  femi- 


lies  were  assembled,  a  valet brou^iB 
a  note)  which  Cario  read  for  the  indul- 
ffence  of  the  company.  It  was  the 
loUownig :— > 

M  Colonel, — ^You  are  now  a  greit 
man ;  I  was  the  same  a  fortnigbt  igo^ 
and  may  be  so  a  fortnigbt  hence.  I 
saw  to-day  that  you  remembered  jov 
oM  fellow-trooper  in  the  Halaos;  ud 
now  give  jou  an  opportunity  of  doing 
me  a  service.     I  want  money ;  and  to 
whom  shall  a  man  apply,  if  not  to  ha 
friends  ?    Perhaps  you  think  that  f  in- 
tended to  do  you  some  miscbiet  No, 
upon  the  hcmour  of  a  Hotan.   Bo^ 
unless  you  had  been  put  under  anest, 
I  must  have  been  shot    Yoo  aeette 
necessity  of  deciskm  in  such  a  case. 
And  I  decided.     If  I  fot  placed  on 
the  Archduke's  staff  the  only  eftet 
was  that  I  did  my  auty  as  a  FVeDcb- 
man — and  he  gained  a  victorr.  For 
that  he  has  to  ^thank  me.    If  1  threw 
you  into  a  fortress,  the  only  efiect  wii 
that  you  met  your  bride,  and  for  thit 
you  have  to  thank  me.    Thus  both  the 
prince  and  the  cdonel  are  my  debtoi 
—pay  the  debts  of  both.    How  I  got 
out  of  the  Austrian  prison  is  do  mat- 
ter.   I  am  now  in  the  streets  of  Vien. 
na,  and  am  starving.    Have  no  fearof 
my  return ;  I  am  tired  of  Ocnnaiqr. 
Its  air  is  heavy,  its  people  heavy,  and 
its  theatre  heavy.    1  hate  moootony  of 
all  kinds.     Vive  la  hagaldk! 

••  P.  S-— Send  me  twenty-fiwj«"- 
d'ors.  I  shaU  not  stir  for  les.  Witk 
that  I  shall  cross  the  Rhioe,get  w 
the  council  of  Five  Hundred,  ana  the 
moment  I  receive  my  first  quarter,  u 
one  of  the  Directory,  iBhallienriiy* 
the  money.    Your  friend, 

••Coipowi. 
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WILD  OITS^A  NEW  SFEOIBS. 


To  people  of  active,  out-of-door 
ife,  aH  bookish  men — ail  men  who 
(ass  a  great  part  of  their  time  in  a 
ibrary— ^appear  to  be  of  the  same 
renus  or  tribe  ;  whereas,  could  they 
>6Detrate  into  libraries,  and  examine 
he  operations  of  the  various  craftsmen 
vbo  are  there  busily  engaged*  they 
^ould  find  amongst  them  as  great  a 
liversity  as  between  anjr  of  the  recog. 
lised  classes  and  professions  into  which 
mankind  from  time  immemorial  have 
t>een  parcelled  out.  The  historian 
who  is  balancing  conflicting  evidence, 
piecing  out  the  imperfect  record  of 
one  man  by  the  imperfect  record  of 
another,  hunting  a  date  through  many 
volumes,  settling  names  and  localities — 
such  a  one,  when  compared  with  the 
slow  and  nainful  revolver  of  philoso- 
phical sublleties,  the  pietaphysician, 
or  him  who  ponders  the  laws  and  me- 
ditates on  the  fote  of  human  society — 
is  quite  a  man  of  business,  a  very  gossip 
withal.  He  cross*examines  his  wit- 
nesses with  all  the  vigour  of  forensic 
contest,  sifttf  their  character,  tests  their 
credibility,  racks  their  narrative  ;  in 
his  search  for  truth  he  seem^  to  be 
moving  amongst  living  men,  elbowing 
the  crowd,  clearing  ms  way  past  this 
or  that  vociferatmg  scoundrel,  and 
boldly  accusinc^  the  loudest  amongst 
them  of  his  fabehood,  or  partiality,  or 
garbled  testimony.  His  books,  which 
are  tumbled  and  tossed  and  up-heaped 
around  him,  are  not  only  well  or  ill 
written,  logical  or  Dlogical,  but  they 
are  honest  or  dishonest ;  they  have  a 
character  to  sustain — he  calls  them  his 
authorities^Xhey  are  speaking  on  their 
historic  oath,  aiid  not  merely  as  a  cri- 
tic, but  with  all  the  severity  and  dig- 
nity of  a  judge,  does  he  censure  or 
commend.  The  books  of  a  specula- 
tive man,  on  the  contrary,  lie  open 
quite  tranquilly  before  him — the  page 
turns  slowly — they  are  the  things  that 
set  his  own  thoughts  in  motion,  and 
with  those  thoughts,  whether  the  books 
lie  there  or  not,  he  is  chiefly  engfaged. 
What  he  reads  is  all  along  so  mmgled 
with  and  modified  by  his  own  reflec. 
tions,  that  at  the  end  of  his  labours  he 
can  scarcely  tell  what  was  his  own 
and  what  the  author-s.  The  written 
words  on  the  page  have  been  like  mu- 
sic to  a  tbonghtfu  man,  which  prompts 
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and  accompanies  his  long  revery,  but 
itself  is  scarcely  heeded.  Even  when 
heeded  most,  and  carefully  weighed 
and  scrutinized,  the  words  he  reads 
are  still  the  mere  utterance  of  a  thought 
that  has  thus  been  carried  to  him  ; 
they  are  not  the  utterance  of  this  or 
that  man,  and  bear  on  them  nothing 
of  motive  or  character.  Whilst  the 
historian,  in  proportion  as  he  prose* 
cutes  his  labours,  recalls  and  reani- 
mates some  scene  of  past  existence, 
and  adds  detail  to  detail,  till  it  almost 
appears  to  be  ^igain  a  portion  of  the 
living  world,  the  philosophic  or  meta- 
physic  labourer,  who  is  in  search  of 
first  principles,  and  is  exploring,  with 
this  purpose,  the  furthest  recesses  of 
the  human  mind,  departs  at  every  step 
more  completely  from  all  detail,  and 
every  famUiar  object,  and  gains  as  the 
result  of  his  toil  some  abstract  truth, 
if  truth  it  be,  which,  after  aU,  no  man 
seems  to  care  for  but  himself  Like 
the  celebrated  traveller,  whose  ambi- 
tion it  was  to  detect  the  source  of  the 
Nile,  he  leaves  behind  him  the  broad 
stream  with  its  fertile  and  populous 
banks,  whereon  citv  and  temple  have 
been  builtr—he  bends  his  devoted  course 
to  where  the  river  of  life  grows  more 
and  more  narrow,  more  and  more  si- 
lent, as  he  proceeds — and  at  length 
stands  alone,  in  brief  and  troubled 
rapture,  over  a  discovery  which  may 
still  be  dubious,  and  in  which  no  one 
participates.  As  to  those  more  active 
spirits  who  busy  themselves  with  ex- 
primental  philosophy,  who  bring  a 
laboratory  into  the  library,  mingle 
retorts  and  air-pumps  with  books,  ink, 
and  paper,  or  sally  forth  with  geologic 
hammer,  smiting  this  way  and  that — 
with  such  men  it  is  perpetual  holiday  ; 
they  have  no  school- hours.  They  are 
a  sort  of  ppies  on  the  operations  of 
Dame  Nature,  and  infinite  delight  tbey 
have  in  detecting  any  of  those  steaJthy 
proceedings  which  she  appears  so 
anxious  to  conceal.  Nay,  they  are 
described  as  being  licensed  to  put  her 
to  the  torture  to  extract  the  truth  from 
her,  which  expression,  if  the  unso- 
phisticated tendencies  of  our  boyish 
days  are  to  be  consulted,  conveys  a 
sense  of  exquisite  pleasure  in  those 
experiments  by  which  they  wring  out 
her  slow  confesnoos.    We  faiaye  beard 
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an  old  obeenrer  upon  men  and  things 
often  remark,  thai  of  all  mortals  who 
partook  in  any  of  its  forms  of  the  dan- 
cerous  habit  of  thinking,  natural  phi. 
losophers  were  the  most  cheerful  and 
contented.  He  used  to  add  that  they 
were  a  trifle  more  conceited  tlian  the 
rest ;  but  then,  if  this  sometimes  moves 
the  spleen  of  others  who  persist  in 
drawing  a  steady  line  of  di6tinc'ion 
between  a  philosopher  and  a  philoso. 
phical  apparatus,  it  only  increases  the 
stock  of  their  own  felicity.  He  placed 
the  naturalist  at  the  head  of  his  scale  ; 
the  poet  he  was  accustomed  to  repre- 
seat  as  tne  most  miserable,  and  the 
most  to  be  pitied  of  all  intellectual 
operatives. 

But  these  out-of-door  people,  whom 
we  have  described  as  having  so  simple 
and  uniform  a  notion  of  hhrary  life, 
are  still  more  in  fault  in  another  par- 
ticular. They  mostly  look  at  reading 
and  meditatmg  as  without  doubt  and 
at  all  times  the  must  quiet  and  peace- 
able employment  a  mortal  could  be 
engaged  in.  For  themselves,  they 
defer  it  till  their  chair-days,  or  till  the 
rheumatism  shall  keep  them  at  home. 
They  have  associated  books  and  spec- 
tacles together,  and  do  not  intend  to 
read  much  till  they  can  have  the  as. 
sistance  of  those  sagacious  appendages, 
which  appear  so  especially  constructed 
for  the  reception  of  wisdom.  They 
would  be  surprised  to  hear  that  a  man 
may  sow  his  "  wild  oats"  in  this  region, 
which  they  are  accustomed  to  regard 
as  a  perfect  specimen  of  still  life — may 
sow  them  as  plentifully,  and  reap  from 
them  as  abundant  a  crop  of  turmoil, 
and  penitence,  and  regret,  as  in  any 
other  field  imaginable  where  the  same 
sort  of  culture  proceeds— that  culture 
where  to  sow  is  pleasant,  but  no  man 
willingly  tarries  for  the  harvest.  In 
order  to  show  this,  and  to  give,  at  the 
same  time,  a  specimen  of  one  class  of 
the  intellectual  character,  we  shall 
briefly  sketch  out  the  early  progress  of 
a  friend  of  ours  :  one  of  those  who, 
though  they  never  have  an  adventure 
in  their  lives,  or  a  reverse  of  fortune, 
or  could  extract  from  their  whole  out- 
ward and  visible  history  materials  for 
a  single  story,  scarce  for  an  anecdote, 
do  yet  contrive^  by  the  incessant 
whining  and  agitation  of  their  own 
thoughts,  to  make  a  very  troubled 
passage  out  of  a  most  unnotieeable 
existence. 
This  race  of  men  has  doubtless  been 


found  here  and  there  in  the  world,  as 
long  as  there  has  been  a  world  ;  yet« 
nevertheless,  it  is  so  much  more  rife  in 
these  modem  times,  that  it  may  be 
considered  as  characteristic  of  tbem. 
It  may  be  described  as  a  race  of  ^)eca- 
lative  men,  in  whom  a  habit  of  reflec- 
tion grows  up    accompanied   by    no 
active  pursuit,  and  applied  to  no  prac 
tical  purpose.      How  the  philosopher, 
whose  business  it  is,  as  Adam  Smith 
tells  us,  to  explain  every  thing,  w21 
account   for  the  vicious   excess   of  a 
speculative    habit    which    marks  our 
age,  when  contrasted  with  the  times 
ot  classic  antiquity,  we  do  not  know- 
Whcther  it  is  that  our  mode  of  educa- 
tion leads  the  studious  youth  to  a  more 
complete  abstinence  from  physical  and 
robust  exercises,   and    thus  eonsigns 
him  to  a  life  of  thought  and  a  merely 
intellectual  existence ;  or  whether  the 
crowded  state  of  all  professions  has 
rendered  the  entrance  into  a  steady 
path    of   profitable    head.\l^>rk    more 
and    more     diflicult,     aud     therefore 
driven  back  many  an  aspirant  after 
professional  honours  into  those  always 
open  fields  of  cogitation,  where   do 
crowds  jostle,  and  where  no  precarsor 
can  bar  the  way  ;  or  whether  we  must 
look  to  a  still  graver  cause,  and  trace 
this  effect  to    the  change  which  has 
taken  place,  through  the  advent  of  the 
Christian  religion,  m  the  very  material 
of  thought,  in  the   very  character  of 
philosophy,  which  is  now  brought  into 
contact  with  a  religion  of  so  much 
higher  claims  and  profounder  charac- 
ter—one that  cannot  even  be  deserted 
but  in  gravest  mood,  and  with  sense  of 
perilous  responsibility  ;    whether  it  is 
owing  to  any  or  ail  of  these  causes,  it 
is  certainly  an  indisputable  fact  that 
such  a  malady  has  appeared,  or  rather 
spread  amongst  us.     And  though  the 
mortal  on  whom  it  has  seized  may  be 
quite  useless  to  himself  he  may  afibrd 
matter  of  description  very  useful    to 
others.    Perhaps  the  sketch  we  are 
about  to  give  may  not  be  aItQ|?eiher 
undeserving  the  attention  of  xhot-e  who 
are  curious  as  well  as  zealous  in  the 
cause  of  education,      [f  there  are  cer* 
tain  limits  beyond  which  the  exercise 
of  severe  thought  degenerates  into  the 
vain  toil  of  an  overwearied  spirit,  it  is 
well  those  limits  should  be  foreseen ; 
and  if,  furthermore,  it  be  true  (as  we 
suspect  to  be  the  case)  that  reflectioo, 
pursued  apart  fix»m  the  social  passioiis 
and  the  active  enei^es  of  life,  is  in- 
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adequate  to  attain  lor  us  sore  and  stea- 
dy principles  o^  conduct,  this  also  is  a 
truth  which  it  is  still  more  important 
should  be  recognised. 

We  knew  Howard,  the  subject  of 
the  following  sketch — ^we  knew  him 
intimately.  He  was  indeed  of  a  pecn. 
liarly  open  and  candid  disposition,  and 
at  one*  revealed  to  yon  whatever  was 
passing  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  his 
mind.  Yet  he  was  not  social  in  the 
same  degree  that  he  was  frank  and 
con6dmg.  When  in  your  company 
he  would  let  you  see,  without  the  least 
distrust  or  reserve,  the  very  working 
of  his  mind,  in  all  its  strength  and 
weakness,  and  in  all  that  inconsistency 
of  purpose  and  conclosion  which  inva* 
riably  attends  upon  men  of  over  quick 
feelings,  and,  which,  for  their  owii  cre- 
dit's sake,  they  may  learn  to  conceal, 
Irat  seldom  in  reality  to  overmaster  or 
prevent-^he  would  do  this  naturally 
without  egotira),  and  seemingly  With, 
out  designing  it ;  but,  though  he  was 
thus  genial  and  Open  in  your  com- 
pany, he  was  not  apt  to  seek  your 
society.  He  would  forget  you  if 
you  sufiered  him.  Our  friendship 
was  therefore  warm,  but  it  was  inter- 
mittent. We  always  met  with  ardour, 
1>at  k)ng  intervals  would  occur  between 
the  periods  of  onr  intimacy.  W e  knew 
Howani,  we  say,  well,  and  could,  on 
the  strength'  of  our  reminiscence, 
have  ventured  on  the  following  narra- 
tive ;  but  bemg  able,  as  we  shall  show, 
to  use  his  own  language,  we  of  course 
prefer  to  do  so.  We  had  lost  si^ 
of  oor  friend  for  a  long  time.  Gbing 
into  the  Court  of  Chancery  one  day, 
not  by  chance,  (would  it  were !)  but 
in  the  woeful  character  of  suitor,  a 
voice  caught  our  ear  which  seemed  fa- 
miliar.  Y^«,  there  was  our  friend, 
iroder  wig  and  gown,  droning  awav 
before  the  Vice-Chancellor,  with  all 
the  complacency  in  the  world,  as  if 
dulness  and  he  had  shaken  hands,  and 
were  on  the  best  possible  terms.  We 
waited  till  he  chose  to  conclude,  (two 
mortal  hours !)  and  then,  as  the  court 
rose  at  the  moment  that  he  was  good 
enough  to  sit  down,  we  presented  our- 
tehres  to  his  disengaged  optics.  A 
most  friendly  shake  of  the  hand  testi- 
fied  his  recognition,  and  this  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  a  cordial,  nay, 
a  most  peremptorjr  invitation  to  go 
home  and  dine  with  him  that  dav. 
He  shonkl  be  quite  alone-^t  would 
give  him  so  great,  so  rare  a  pleasure 


-rhe  most  not  be  refused.  Accord- 
ingly, so  it  was.     His  carriage  took 

ns  to  a  house  in Square,  and  after 

an  excellent  dinner  was  concluded, 
and  as  we  sat  each  in  his  arm-chair, 
drawn  three-quarters  round  towards 
the  fire,  Howard  thus  referred  to  okl 
times,  and  revived  the  period  of  his 
youth.  We  do  not  mean  that  he 
poured  forth  his  reminiscences  in 
exactly  the  continuous  style  we  here 
present  them  :  we  were  not  ourselves 
quite  such  docile  listeners  as  this 
would  imply ;  but  with  the  exception 
of  our  own  part  in  the  conversation, 
which  is  here  entirely  suppressed,  ana 
some  few  interruptions  and  digressions, 
the  following  is  a  very  fair  report  of 
the  retrospect  our  friend  took  of  his 
early  career. 

**  I  cannot  telJ  you,"  he  said,  **  how 
strange  an  ef^t  your  presence  has  upon 
me.  It  seems  to  change  the  whole  cur- 
rent of  my  ideas ;  it  carries  me  back  so 
completely  to  past  times,  that  not  only 
can  I  talk  of  nothing  else,  but  I  seem 
to  talk  of  these  in  a  different  language 
and  spirit  than  are  now  habitual  to 
me.  Bear  with  me  if  I  am  garrulous. 
Forgive  it !  forgive !  Be  assured  that 
you  are  bestowing  an  exquisite  plea- 
sure— a  pleasure  that  I  know  not  the 
second  person  on  earth  who  could 
have  given  me.  How  often  have  yoa 
encountered  me  when  I  was  labounng 
mider  some  fover  of  the  spirit ! — how 
often  have  you  administered  sage 
counsel ! — nay,  was  there*  not  one 
occasion  on  which  you  administered 
help  when  the  season  of  counsel  was 
passed,  and  dashing  the  fatal  instru- 
ment from  my  hand,  saved  me  from 
the  desperate  and  irrevocable  actt 
How  can  I  refrain,  meeting  you  thus 
suddenly,  and  after  so  long  an  inter- 
val, from  conversing  upon  past  times, 
and  that  devious  track  which  my  youth 
pursued  ?  The  wildest  rake  never 
spent  his  energies  more  wastefully 
than  I  have  mine  ;  but  if  the  rake, 
when  reformed,  will  sometimes  con. 
gratulate  himself  in  that  knowledge 
of  the  world  which  his  wildness  pro. 
cured  for  him,  I  think  that  I,  with 
somewhat  better  reason,  may  console 
myself  for  wasted  years  and  miserable 
hours,  by  recalling  that  knowledge  of 
the  intellectual  me  which  my  own 
intellectual  wandeaogs  have  pur- 
chailed. 

•  I  think  when  you  ti»t  knew  me» 
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I  waf  the  poet— of  imagioatioo  all 
compact  It  was  not  quite  clear  to 
me  whether  I  should  rise  to  great 
celebrity  in  my  lifetime ;  but  that  I 
should  secure  a  name  with  posterity — 
,even  now  1  blush  at  the  recollection — 
I  had  no  doubt  whatever.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  world  worth  a  thought 
but  authorship,  and  no  avthorship  to 
be  compared  with  poetry.  The  youth 
given  over  to  the  fascinatioQ  of  verse 
and  the  delusion  of  fame,  has  been  a 
subject  of  frequent  description,  whether 
compassionate  or  sarcastic,  and  the 
portrait  has  generally  borne  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  original ;  for  it  has 
been  drawn  for  the  most  part  by  those 
who  might  themselves,  at  one  period 
of  their  lives,  have  sat  for  the  picture. 
Sometimes  a  bitter  self-derisioik  that 
seeks  to  resent  itself  on  early  tollies^ 
sometimes  a  lurking  tenderness  for 
past  hopes  and  aspirations,  will  guide 
the  pencil;  and  a  subject  contradictory 
in  itself,  is  not  uniiBkirly  treated  in  this 
contradictious  humour.  The  young 
poet,  amidst  all  his  high  and  generous 
emotions— and  he  is  always  generous 
to  a  folly— is  in  many  respects  ob- 
noxious to  ridicule ;  and,  what  is 
worse,  his  qhick  sensibility  makes  him 
feel  that  he  is  so.  An  extreme  sen- 
sitiveness,  incompatible  witk  a  free 
and  o{>en  intercourse  with  society, 
and  which  shrinks  from  that  j-ude  but 
wholesome  rivahy  which  in  the  arena 
of  life  every  where  encounters  us ; — 
this,  and  an  intense  anxiety  after  a 
speciee  of  renown  the  most  precarious 
and  most  disputable,  present  to  us  a 
character  which,  whatever  points  of 
interest  it  may  reveal,  is  surely  the 
most  uneasy  and  discomfortable  that 
ever  mortal  was  called  upon  to  sus- 
tain. Conscious  of  his  own  supe- 
riority, but  uncertain  what  rank  so- 
ciety  will  award  him,  the  youthful 
aspirant  for  the  honours  of  the  laurel 
is  at  once  the  proudest  and  the 
most  timid,  the  loftiest  and  most 
dependent  of  the  race.  He  tells  us 
no  truth,  which,  whether  received  or 
not,  may  be  a  truth  nevertheless ;  be 
puts  forth  no  lessons  of  practical  wis- 
dom, which,  though  neglected,  may 
still  be  confessedly'good  and  needful ; 
his  fate  hangs  on.  the  sensibility  of  his 
readers.  If  we  smile  when  he  sighs, 
or  sigh  with  weariness  when  we  ought 
to  smile,  he  is  lost  for  ever — he  has 
trod  on  air — he  sinks  and  vanishes.  It 
is  his  aim  and  his  nature  to  cultivate 


a  delicacy  of  fSoeling,  and  a  curious  le- 
ffnement  of  expreasioa,  which,  tboqgh 
pleasing  infinitely  to  himself,  and  in 
certain  moods,  and  in  less  measure. 
to  others  also ;  yet  oftentimes  will 
(-oand  very  simple,  strange,  or  extra- 
vagant  when  uttered  al<Mid,  man  to 
man,  in  the  broad  light,  and  anudst 
the  stir  of  this  busy  and  hard-worki^ 
world.  He  finds — as  one  of  the  tribe 
has  told  us — be  finds  his  muse  to  be 
•  in  crowds  his  shame,  in  solitade  bis 
boast.'  From  crowds  he  thereioce 
reccHls,  to  solitude  he  flies.  There 
he  nourishes,  yet  sometimes  with  fear 
and  trembling,  that  passioa  for  fiune 
which  thrives  hot  too  well  under  the 
shelter  of  secreey.  He  shrinks  blodi- 
ingly  even  from  the  eaze  of  the  paau- 
inff  stranger  whom  he  meets  in  his 
solitary  walk  ; — he  was  dreaming  that 
very  moment  of  the  plaudits  of  an  ad- 
nuring  society,  which  were  alreadj 
rmging  in  his  ears.  Amidst  tbe  or- 
dinary transactions  of  life,  in  all  that 
men  call  business,  he  leels  himeelf  an 
utter  stranger— nerveless,  heiplees — 
with  a  painful  repugnance  to  take 
his  share  in  any  thmg  that  bears  the 
appearance  of  struggle  or  coUiBioii» 
which  is  quite  inexpicable  topeooiiB 
of  robust  and  vigorous  uDderstandiDsa, 
Lidled  by  the  music  of  his  vene,  be 
loses,  he  foregoes  all  active  eneigetie 
purpose.  He  can  only  think,  and  feel, 
and  write.  What  is  he,  and  of  wbat 
use,  if  men  will  not  listen  and  a]^ 

Saud  ?  It  has  come  to  this  pass  with 
m,  that  tbe  admiration  of  mankind 
— so  hard  to  win,  so  baxardous  to 
seek— can  alone  justify  his  dse  idle 
and  unnecessary  existence. 

'*  Such  a  one  was  I.  How  vivid  to 
my  memory  at  this  moment  are  those 
moody  walks  along  green  lanes  whicb 
I  used  daily  to  take,  courbog  as  much 
of  solitude  as  a  residence  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  London  could  affUrd. 
With  eves  directed  to  the  ground,  1 
paced  slowly,  aloi^  or  alse  stoppii^ 
before  the  hedge  or  the  green  bank, 
to  observe  some  insect  or  the  leaves 
of  a  plant  my  thoughts  would  becoaie 
implicated  in  the  poetic .  theme  on 
which  I  was  engaged,  and  there  I 
would  stand,  forgetnil  of  all  else,  till 
1  had  fitted  together  to  my  satii^c- 
tion  the  words  of  some  intractaUe 
verse.  This  done,  I  would  start  off 
with  sudden  alacrity ;  at  such  mo- 
ments I  would  snap  my  fingers  at  the 
world  as  one  who  had  foimd  a  tree* 
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sore.  Did  a  labooring  man  pass  me 
in  theee  rambles  I  could  look  him  in 
the  face  with  perfect  freedom,  or  con- 
tinue my  meditations  undisturbed  ; 
perchance  be  could  even  be  made 
use  of,  and  brought  into  my  verse  ; 
but  the  annoyance  it  gave  me  to  meet 
any  well-dressed  persons,  persons  of 
the  intelligent  order  of  society,  is  what 
I  suspect  I  could  never  makei  intelli- 
gible to  yon,  who  have  been  always  a 
rational  bein^.  Conscious  that  I  was 
to  them  a  subject  of  ridicule,  yet  feel- 
ing for  all  this  that  I  was  the  giant 
and  they  the  dwarfs,  1  was  agitated 
by  a  mixture  of  pride,  and  resentment, 
and  shame^cedness,  as  1  hdrried  ra- 
pidly past  them.  I  would  go  out  of 
my  way,  change  my  course,  dodge  be- 
hind  trees,  to  avoid  the  mere  transit 
of  a  harmless  stranger,  who  assuredly 
was  quite  unconscious  of  the  disturb. 
ance  he  was  creating.  However,  I 
used  to  say  to  myself,  when  my  poem 
shall  be  published  all  will  be  made 
clear ;  my  position  in  society  will  be 
understood  ;  and  I  shall  move  on,  not 
only  in  peace,  but  enjoying  the  pro- 
found respect  of  all  men.  That  de- 
portment which  now  provokes  a  smile, 
will  be   deemed  quite    appropriate  in 

the  author  of .     It  will  be  seen 

that  not  for  nothing  have  I  walked 
apart,  lost  in  thought. 

**The  fullness  of  time  came,  and 
my  poem  toas  published — well  thou 
knowest  with  what  startling  effect 
upon  the  world.  Not  a  single  copy 
sold.  It  was  duly  advertised,  and  edi- 
tors were  favoured  with  its  perusal 
gratuitously.  Not  a  single  word  was 
i^ritten  on  it,  good  or  bad  !  One  does 
not  quite  suddenly  give  up  the  idea 
that  one  is  a  poet  and  has  a  genius; 
but  this  experiment  was  so  very  satis- 
factory, that  at  the  end  of  a  few  months 
I  had  resigned  for  ever  this  very  glo- 
rious and  most  lamentable  delusion. 
I  took  a  solemn  farewell  of  poetry. 
Looking  over  my  remaining  manu- 
scripts, I  selected  a  few  fra^^ments, 
which  still  retained  some  merit  in  the 
eyes  of  their  author ;  these,  which  con- 
sisted of  mere  scraps  of  loose  paper, 
I  placed  within  the  leaves  of  a  copy 
of  the  printed  poem  ;  the  rest  I  con. 
sumed.  The  volume,  thus  addition- 
ally enriched  for  oblivion,  I  folded  up 
in  parchment,  sealed,  and  deposited  in 
an  iron  chest,  where  oar  family  papers 
were  kept  The  whole  of  the  im- 
preasion  be^des,  amounthfiir  to  be- 
64* 


tween  two  and  three  hundred  volnmes, 
I  ordered  home  from  the  publisher. 
Going  out  into  the  garden,  I  dug  with 
my  own  hands  a  profound  pit,  and 
there  I  laid  the  new  uncut  volumes, 
arranging  them  in  even  piles  just  as 
regularly  as  they  would  have  stood  on 
a  bookseller's  counter.  Then,  with 
most  vigorous  handling  of  the  spade, 
I  shovelled  in  the  damp  earth,  and 
pressed  it  hard  upon  them.  Thus  I 
buried  my  poetic  offspring,  and  tunu 
ed  again  towards  the  world  to  seek 
what  new  it  had  to  offer  me. 

*•  Nor  did  any  one  ever  turn  from  a 
grave  in  sadder  or  more  desolate  con- 
dition than  I  from  this  mock  burial. 
The  passion  even  for  poetic  author- 
ship, the  wish  to  address  one's-self  to 
the  world,  or  rather  to  that  scattered 
audience  of  kindred  minds  that  lie  here 
and  there  commingled  with  the  world, 
admits  of  a  representation  which  would 
place  it  far  on  this  side  of  the  ridi* 
culous.  Who  is  there  of  reflective  mind, 
who,  finding  himself  agitated  by  many 
thoughts  and  passions,  does  not  grow 
desirous  of  giving  them  expression? 
Yet  it  is  not  in  the  circle  of  friends 
and  relatives  that  he  finds  an  audience, 
nor  is  it  to  them  tliat  his  sentiments 
have  any  peculiar  reference ;  it  is  to 
man — ^to  all  whom  it  may  concern— > 
that  he  wishes  to  speak,  and  amongst 
the  mahitude  without  must  he  find  his 
listeners.  Moreover,  it  is  through  the 
medium  of  books  that  such  a  one  has 
been  himself  informed  and  prompttid 
to  thought,  and  therefore  these  pre- 
sent themselves  to  him  as  the  natural 
channel  for  the  transmission  of  ideas 
which  are  the  response,  as  it  were, 
that  books  have  called  forth  from  him. 
He  runs  to  the  press  as  his  only  fit 
organ  of  communication  ;  and  although 
the  passion  for  hme  or  distinction  can 
never  be  fkr  distant  from  him  who 
touches  pen,  and  ventures  upon  author- 
ship ;  yet  he  may,  in  the  first  instance,  * 
reach  forward  to*  that  *  fotal  instru- 
ment* with  spontaneous  eagern^, 
merely  as  his  appropriate  mode  of  in- 
tercourse with  the  world.  Every  re- 
flective  man  may  be  set  down  as  at 
heart  an  author,  whether  he  has  yield- 
ed or  not  to  the  seductive  impulse — 
whether  he  has  ever  seen  his  name 
stare  at  him  from  a  title-page,  or  has 
onljT  recognised  his  anonymous  of^ 
spnng  as  it  passed,  unnoticed  by  anjr 
o^er  eye,  along  the  full  tide  of  pen. 
odical    literature.     Some    intentioD» 
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though  it  may^be  most  vague  aod  re- 
mote, to  write^  mingles*  itoelf  with  the 
ef&rU  of  every  man  who  from  reading 
has  been  taught  to  thivk.  For  mv 
own  part,  I  found  that  in  resigning  all 
aim  of  authorship,  I  had  resigned  half 
the  luxury  of  thought  I  found,  to 
my  cost,  how  intimately  the  pleasure 
or  purpose  of  literary  enterprise  had 
combined  with  my  most  solitary  cogi- 
tations. I  could  still  enjoy,  I  said  to 
myself  those  sentiments  of  which  I 
wrote,  without  telling  them  to  the 
world.  Alas  !  when  I  reverted  to 
them  again,  I  was  returning  to  a  coun- 
try which  had  been  laid  waste  in  my 
absence.  The  fleeting  thought,  why 
should  I  arrest  or  retain  it  1  (  had  no 
longer  to  make  it  permanent  in  my 
verse.  Every  mood  of  my  mind, 
every  feeling,  seemed  now  indeed  smit 
with  transciency,  and  to  rush  past  into 
eudden  oblivion--the  record  of  my  life 
was  no  longer  to  be  kept— the  light 
and  shifting  sand  would  not  bear  my 
footmark — henceforth  I  should  be,  at 
each  moment  of  my  existence,  as  if 
I  had  never  been  till  then.  I  re- 
member that  even  that  love  of  nature, 
which  seemed  so  distinct  and  indepen- 
dent a  source  of  pleasure,  proved  to 
have  been  greatly  enhanced,  to  have 
been  partly  constituted,  by  the  habit  or 
the  effort  of  developing  the  varied  sen- 
timent in  felicitous  language.  As  I  now 
took  my  solitary  ramble  along  the 
river*side,  those  little  points  of  ob- 
servation— as  the  shadow  of  the  doud 
or  the  motion  of  the  bird— which  once 
interested  me  keenly,  were  now  value- 
less. .  There  was  no  description  to  be 
written  ;  they  were  no  longer  to  be 
registered  in  ray  memorv  ;  nor  was  I 
concerned  to  find  for  what  I  saw  or 
felt  that  apt  expression,  that  very  word 
the  seeking  after  and  the  dwelling  upon 
which  unconsciously  re-acts  upon  our 
feelings,  prolonging  and  deepening 
them.  The  fresh  air  was  good,  and 
the  green  bank  was  refreshing  to  the 
eye,  and  the  shade  of  the  tree  was 
grateful,  and  the  river  by  its  motion 
and  its  brightness  was  a  pleasant 
thing  to  look  upon  :  but  as  to  that 
vague  and  charming  sentiment  which 
need  to  hover  over  all— this  was  eone. 
And  why  should  I  noake  an  eflSrt  to 
recall  it  ?  Its  peculiarity  and  refine- 
ment  were  nothing  now.  I  had  no 
verse  to 'make,  what  were  these 
shadowy  ecstasies  of  thought  to  me 
more  than  to  ai^  other  man  %  Or  why 


should  I  prefer  them  now  to  any  i 
the  most  homely  elemmitB  <^ 
able  existence  ? 

"  At  this  time  I  do  not  Uunk  we 
were  in  the  habit  of  frequently  seeinfr 
each  other.  Indeed,  I  suspect  that  at 
this  utter  failure,  this  complete  bank* 
ruptcy  in  my  literary  adventme,  I 
av(uded  very  studiously  all  oki  ac- 
quaintances. You  came  upon  me 
again  about  two  yearn  after,  and  yoa 
found  me  immersed  in  the  proiunditieB 
of  philosophy.  From  poetry  to  meCa. 
physics  seems  a  great  stride.  But  in 
reality  it  is  not  so.  We  are  led  into 
metaphysical  lucubrations  by  tixise 
probleoiB  of  thought  which  aie  umxA 
exciting  of  all,  and  most  likely  to  at- 
tract the  poetic  temperament — ^tbe 
mystenous  questions  of  free-wfll  and 
fate,  of  immortality  and  the  Divine 
nature.  These  directly  conduct  ns 
unto  what,  without  this  connectioa^ 
would  indeed  be  asceneof  mereweaii> 
ness  and  vexation.  For  myself  I 
seemed  to  have  left  the  shore,  and 
all  sight  of  shore^  and  in  some  little 
cock- boat  to  be  risuig  and  &lling  araidat 
swelling  waves,  which  hid  all  proipeet 
except  their  own  changeful  and  jet 
monotonous  forms.  Instead  of  la- 
bouring within  a  definite  circle  of 
thoughts,  where  not  only  some  inld- 
ligible  ideas  can  be  ma^ered,  bat 
where  knowledge  is  felt  to  be  a  sort  of 
wealth,  a  possession  for  which  men  re- 
spect you,  I  had  launched  forth,  re- 
gardless of  every  personal  consideratkai 
of  whatever  descriptioD,  and  thrown 
my  spirit  loose  and  self-abandoned 
on  a  vast  sea  of  subject,  which  I  hid 
no  visual  power  to  embrace  or  to 
overlook.  Nor  was  this  eortofphib- 
sophy  enough,  it  seemed,  to  peiplez 
axui  confound  ;  but  theories  of  society, 
and  Utopian  prGgects  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  world  on  an  altogether 
better  plan,  were  added  to  my  laboara. 
If  I  turned  to  survey  the  afl&irs  of  nationB 
and  of  commonwealths,  my  tboii|^ 
were  not  of  what  men  calipc^tica: 
I  cared  for  no  party  struggle^  whether 
at  home  or  abroad ;  my  spirit  roee  kt 
above  those  questions  which  conceal 
our  own  times,  or  the  government  of 
our  own  country,  or  indeed  any  known 
government  whatever  :  I  was  oooqpiad 
with  ideal  forms  of  eoci^ — ^vas 
inquiring  mcessantly  why  the  race  d 
man,  a  race  gifted  with  reason,  shooid 
not  carry  mto  e^et  some  scheme  fo 
its  own  happiness  hi  di&rent  from 
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tbose,  tbe  result  of  chance  and  paeeioiip 
which  the  world  had  hitherto  witness. 
e<L  I  was  not  occupied  in  limiting  or 
extending  the  franchise^  I  was  en£an- 
chising  aU  mankind  from  the  harass- 
ing cares  of  existence :  I  was  not  can- 
vassing  the  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act, 
I  was  banishing  all  poverty  at  once 
from  the  ^urth;  free  trade  and  the 
corn-laws  were  questions  looked  on 
with  indiflference  by  one  who  saw  that 
the  earth  yielded  her  increase,  and 
wished  to  know  why  the  living*  think. 
ing  beings  on  its  sur&ce,  could  not 
divide  its  fruits  amongst  themselves 
in  better  manner  than  to  create  per- 
petual discontent,  giving  superflui^ 
to  some,  and  want  to  others,  and  anxi- 
ety to  all.  The  destiny  of  the  world 
lay  on  roe  like  a  care.  It  was  mine  to 
remodel  the  affiurs  of  a  planet  of  some- 
what too  stubborn  materials,  alas !  for 
the  plastic  power  of  philosophy.  Thus 
the  truths  that  belong  to  eternity,  the 
&te  that  in  some  undefined  futurity 
might  be  realized  by  mankind,  were 
the  subjects  of  my  ceaseless  medita- 
tion, of  my  profound  solicitude.  I  can- 
not tell  you  how  miserable  I  was  in 
this  task  of  reforming  the  world. 

*<  These  modes  of  thought— on  the 
one  hand  this  obstinate  mquiry  into 
the  incomprehensible,  into  mysteries 
which  he  withoot  the  circle  of  nature-*- 
thie  constant  peering  over  the  bound- 
ary wall  of  our  mundane  habitation 
into  the  etranal  stilhiess  beyond  ;  and, 
on  the  other,  this  painful  search,  al- 
most equally  vain,  after  a  ^ven  pos- 
sible condition  of  human  society  which 
shall  solve  the  problem  that  lies  be- 
tween man's  existence  and  God's  be- 
nevolence — have  their  use,  1  doubt 
not,  and  a  noble  use;  but  it  ia  very 
easy  to  have  more  of  them  than  enough. 
From  such  habits  of  thought,  if  once 
they  have  fastened  on  a  man^  he  will 
with  far  more  difficulty  release  himself 
than  even  from  the  love  of  poetry  or 
poetic  fame.  He  may  learn  to  live 
without  the  air  of  compliment,  may 
learA  to  rejoice  or  to  endure  without 
making  the  world  at  large  the  confi- 
dant of  his  joys  and  his  griefs — rthat 
world  to  which  he  can  speak  with  so 
much  more  openness  and  freedom  than 
to  any  single  one  of  its  inhabitants^ 
and  to  whjch,  if  he  cannot  speak,  he 
seems  condemned  to  utter  silence)-— 
but  he  will  hardly  ever  wean  himself 
from  mysteries  which  have  become 
dean  to  him,  and  from  schemes  which 


present  themselves  as  not  only  conso- 
latory to  his  mind,  but  as  tbe  neoes- 
sary  complement  of  that  intelligible 
whole  he  has  become  so  anxious  to 
conceive.  Many  a  time  wUl  he  smile 
at  himself  for  thus  occspying  his 
thoughts,  and  after  spending  his  wea- 
ry, pleasing,  painful  hours  over  his 
favourite  subjects  of  meditation,  he 
will  be  the  first  to  give  a  bitter  and 
satirical  account  of  them  to  others. 
He  will  revenge  himself  abroad  for 
the  thnddom  he  endures  within.  Per. 
haps  he  most  sincerely  regrets  the 
time  and  feehngs  wasted  Uins  fruit- 
lessly ;  and,  brm^inff  loose  from  these 
ensnaring  reveries,  he  resolves  to  live 
for  the  future,  like  the  rest  ai  the 
world,  for  himself  and  his  friends.  He 
will  start  forthwith  on  some  active  and 
personal  career.  What's  Hecuba  to 
him  1  But  before  he  starts  on  this  new 
and  quite  practical  career,  this  sound 
and  profitable  scheme  of  existence,  he 
will  cast  one  m<nre  glance  over  specu- 
lations to  be  abandoned  for  ever,  if  it 
be  only  to  mark  again  their  futility, 
that  he  may  go  forth  firee  of  heart,  and 
with  fiiU  certainty  that  had  he  stayed 
amongst  them  he  conld  have  effected 
notlung  more.  He  turns  and  takes  his 
parting  survey ;  discarded  reasonings, 
hopes  that  had  been  mocked  at  a  thou- 
sand times,  visions  that  had  been  again 
and  again  dialled,  arise — snrroundr— 
enthral  him.  He  has  looked  back  on 
the  city  of  vam  thoughts,  so  busy  and 
so  idle,  that  he  stands  motionless  as  the 
pillar  of  salt  He  is  rooted  to  the 
earth  hj  those  ceaseless  and  deceptive 
meditations,  which  present  themselves 
perpetually  in  new  disguises,  only  to 
betray  him  as  perpetually  to  the  old 
disappointment  and  self-derision. 

••  Such  was  more  than  once  my  own 
experience.  I  seemed  separated  from 
the  world  of  action  by  a  magic  circle 
which  I  coold  not  overpass.  How- 
ever, though  I  coukl  not  break  the 
circle,  I,  by  dint  of  thinking,  raised 
mj^self  higher  in  it.  I  attained  a  cer- 
tain calm  position,  whence  I  could  at 
all  events  survey  the  world  with  equa- 
nimity.  I  by  degrees  inured  myiself 
to  the  dabiety  and  indiflference  of  phi- 
k)Bophy,  and  endeavoured  to  satiBfy* 
the  propensity  for  somethmg  more 
genial  and  distinct,  by  a  very  cordial 
sympathy  with  all  good  sentiments 
and  good  &iths  as  U^y  exist  in  other 
men.  I  made  it  out  to  myself  thus  ]— 
all  subjects  of  human  reflection,  vrhe* 
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tber  they  be  tbou^htt  or  thingii,  may 
be  either  regarded  in  the  relatioD  ii 
cause  and  effect,  and  placed  accurately 
in  the  chain  of  events,  mental  or  phy- 
sical, which  cooBtitntes  oar  world ;  or 
they  may  be  contemplated  for  the  sake 
of  the  varied  feelings,  aji  of  adminu 
tioo,  love,  or  terror,  which  they  excite 
in  the  heart  of  the  human  spectator. 
The  first  of  thei^e  is  the  «cisfi/f^,  the 
second  the  poe/tc  form  of  thought. 
Whether  our  subjects  be  of  the  exter- 
nal world,  or  belong  to  the  world  of 
feeling  and  sentiment,  there  are  but 
these  two  form6  of  flection  in  which 
they  can  be  coudidered.  Now,  I  was 
accustomed  to  congratulate  myself  on 
the  just  equality  an^  strict  impartiality 
with  which  I  cultivated  both  these 
great  sections  of  the  intellectual  cha^ 
racter.  Thus,  if  philosophy  swept 
much  away  and  made  wide  open  spaces, 
I  could  pitch  therein  the  tents  of  ima- 
gination, and  under  new  names  let 
the  old  revelry  proceed.  I  am  not 
sure  that  this  account  of  matters  was 
not  as  near  the  truth  as  those  which 
are  given  by  the  thoughtful  spirits  of 
our  age,  who  attempt  to  include  all 
which  as  men  they  are  attached  to 
mider  the  name  of  philosophy.  It  is 
the  feshion,  or  at  least  it  was  when  I 
used  to  read  on  such  subjects,  to  abuse 
the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  cen. 
tury  for  its  narrowness,  and  tendency 
to  negation.  Men  found  they  could 
not  embrace  under  it  what  they  were 
nevertheless  determined  not  to  resi^^ ; 
so  they  stretched  the  cords  of  philo. 
sophy.  Whether  they  strengthened 
the  stakes  at  the  same  time,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  doubt.  Remember  that 
philosophy  has  not  grown  more  modest 
m  the  nineteenth  century,  or  more 
willing  to  admit  other  and  more  sacred 
sources  of  knowledge  than  her  own ; 
she  has  in  truth  grown  more  self-suffi- 
cient, and  thinks  more  depends  on  her 
arbitration  than  ever;  and  thus  it  is 
that  in  her  attempt  to  perform  all 
functions  she  becomes  fantastic  and 
insincere,  if  the  philosophy  *  of  the 
past  century  is  justly  described  as 
narrow  and  limited,  that  of  the  pre- 
sent (supposing  that  depreciatm^  epi- 
thets alone  are  to  be  applied  to  either) 
will  be  designated  as  visionary  and 
hollow. 

**To  return  to  m3r8elf— -whatever 
else  I  had  attained,  I  had  succeeded  in 
scraping  together,  what  is  really  a 
most  precious  commodity,  a  little  self- 


complacency.      I  codd  even    ^wte 
those  lines  of  the  good  old  song  :-i— 
*  My  miod  to  roe  a  kingdom  is. 
Such  great  delight  I  find  tJbereiiL.' 

I  used  to  boast  that,  wh9»  I  could 
analyse  with  the  most  severe  anato- 
mist of  thought,  I  could  also  re -com- 
bine, nor  had  forgotten  |iow  to  ma> 
dire  the  revived  compound ;  and  that 
the  very  habit  of  penetrating  into  the 
secret  operations  of  the  mind,  taught 
me  to  enter  with  fiill  and  nnembarraas- 
ed  sympathy  into  all  its  boldest  flights, 
into  all  the  daring  dreams  and  fiiitha  of 
humanity.  I  knew  well  what  the  ima- 
gination was,  and  respected  it ;  I  knew 
well  that  middle  region  of  the  air,  nn- 
ther  earth  nor  heaven,  where  the 
meteors  form  and  play — meteors  which 
are  still  to  be  admired,  though  ndtber 
credited  nor  feared.  Sentiments  the 
most  dreamy,  thoughts  the  moec 
vagrant,  feelings  the  wildest  and  most 
conflicting — I  knew  them  all — wdd 
claim  or  dismiss  them  at  will.  Whe- 
ther it  were  that  lucid  enthusiasm  of  a 
lettered  imagination,  whereby  we  par- 
take of  the  rapture  of  strong  feelmgi^ 
though  our  own  lives  are  calm  and  se. 
rene:  or  whether  it  were  the  solemn 
mood,  speculative  or  religious,  chant- 
ing hope  or  a  dh^  over  the  human 
race — I  could  feel  it  all,  respect  and 
participate.  And  thus  I  walked  along 
the  level  line  of  reason,  yet  not  above 
humanity. 

•*I  hear  men,  I  would  ezclaini, 
sneak  in  censure  or  in  fear  of  meta- 
physical  studies,  or  it  may  be  in  con- 
tempt,  I  know  what  they  are  worth, 
what  they  can  and  cannot  effect :  I 
know  the  scanty  list  of  truths  they  are 
able  to  add  to  the  stock  of  human 
knowledge.  But  the  result  they  leave 
behind,  whether  in  the  shape  cf  ac- 
tual truth  or  mental  power,  there  is 
nothing  that  would  induce  me  to  fore- 
go; nor  is  there  any  other  inteUec 
tual  ware  whatever  for  which  I  would 
exchange  it.  Others  may  haye  been 
a^quiring^  greater  share  of  eruditicm, 
of  knowledge  valuable  as  merchandise, 
learning  of  settled  price  and  reputa- 
tion in  the  world ;  but  I  feel  that  is 
these  philosophic  exercises  f  have 
been  growing  in  the  mind  itee](  and 
fitting  myself  by  a  far  severer  disci- 
pline than  they  have  under^gone,  to 
appropriate  of  their  stores  wlienever 
and  whatsoever  I  please.  Let  the 
erudite  and  the  scientific  assmne  what 
aus  they  will,  I  feel  that  I  am  their 
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inteUectiial  Buperior ;  I  am  their  law- 
ful critic  :  1  have  earned  the  power  to 
overlook,  and  therefore  the  right  to 
pass  judgment  on  these  men.  As  to 
8unple.m]]M[ed  people,  if  any  such  re- 
main, who  frankly  protest  that  for 
themselves  the?  would  rather  not  be 
troubled  by  subtle  devices  of  man's 
brain — that  they  would  prefer  to  wrap 
themselves  in  some  coarser  but  more 
comfortable  garment  than  can  be 
woven  of  philosophy,  with  the  aid  of 
poetry  to  bootr— in  thoughts  quite  at 
band,  native  and  £uniliar,  and  such  as 
tbeir  social  position  has  long  since  in- 
vested them  with— -I  object  not  to  their 
cboiee,  would  perhaps  even  commend 
it.  Let  them  walk  *  in  honest  hroad 
doth,  buttoned^to  the  diin.'  I  wish 
tbem  good  speed  1  Yet  let  them  not  in 
return  speak  ill  of  that  which  they 
bave  refused  .to  know;  nor  heap  scan- 
dal  and  abuse  upon  a  refinement  of 
thought  which  has  done  them  no  harm, 
which  may  have  done  them  good  they 
know  not  oL  Let  them»  however, 
speak  as  they  will,  I  shall  not  the  less 
contUMie  to  bear  with  tbem  in  that 
spirit  of  indulgence  and  equanimity 
which  becomes  philosq>hy. 

**  At  some  such  explosion  as  this  it 
was  that  yon  most  irreverently  burst 
into  a  it  of  laughter.  Tben^  suddenly 
diking  ]roar  mirth,  you  veiy  gravely 
said,  shaking  that  long  head  of  thine, 
«  This  won't  do^  Howard.  This  is 
worse  than  ever.  When  you  were 
riding  your  hobby,  though  it  were 
ever  so  cursed  a  one — ^thcragh  it  were 
even  of  Pegasian  breed — yon  made 
some  way,  or  at  aU  events  had  a  way 


vou  wished  to  go  ;  but  now  that  you 
have  not  even  got  a  hobby  to  mount, 
I  cannot  tell  what  is  to  become  of  you. 
Have  you  really  no  better  stun  to 
make  a  hfe  of  than  this  super-refine- 
ment of  philofiopby  1  Do  you  expect 
to  remain  "  there  standing  where  we 
cannot  soar,"  merely  lookmg  on,  jott 
thinking  of  us  all,  (n:  rather  viewing 
aH  XbingB  as  they  are  reflected  is  a 
sort  of  muTor  which  you  have  fixed 
up  for  yourself  on  that  serene  altitude  ? 
God  help  thee  !  I  say.' 

*<Even  you,  when  you  uttered 
these  ill  bodings,  had  little  expecta- 
tion how  soon  they  were  to  be  justi- 
fied, or  by  how  sKffht  and  gentle  a 
hand  I  was  to  be  daiwed  from  my  ele- 
vaticm.  There  came  to  visit  us  the 
daughter  of  an  okl  friend  of  the  fa- 
mily, a  captain  who  had  retired  into 
Devonshire  to  make  his  ba^pay  ex- 
tend over  the  expenses  of  the  whole 
]rear.  She  was  nmier  the  most  beau. 
tifiol,  nor  the  most  witty,  nor  the  most 
accomplished  of  her  sex ;  but  she  was 
wonderfhUy  pleasing,  constantly  cheer- 
ful and  amiable,  with  a  gemnne  firank. 
nes0  of  manner  quite  delightfiiL  I 
suppose  that,  in  my  conversatioQ  with 
Jiuiana,  which  grew  to  be  firequent 
enough,  it  was  f  who  bore  the  chief 
part,  yet  it  seemed  to  me  that  from 
her  alone  all  the  cooversatian  really 
sprung.  Had  I  been  asked,  I  shodd 
have  attributed  all  the  merit,  if  merit 
of  any  kind  there  was,  all  that  was 
curious  or  refined  in  ow  dialoc^e,  all 
its  mirth,  and  pleasantry,  and  feeling, 
entirely  to^er.* 

•«  The  period  of  her  visit  flew  like 


*  This  deBcription  of  his  Juliana  reminds  in  of  a  song  we  have  somewhere  met 
with,  or  which,  stall  events,  our  readers  shall  meet  with  here. 

Lady,  tis  not  in  firowns  to  kill, 

As  poets  flattering  feign  ; 
Proud  looks  an  eqnal  pride  instil, 

Disdain  can  meet  disdain, 

Nor  do  we  die  b«fbre  a  gr»ee, 

A  soft  and  otudied  DUen  ; 
For  soon  behind  the  empty  (ace 

The  empty  heart  is  seen. 

Glad  smUes  and  frank,  that  chase  all  care, 

The  very  light  of  joy, 
Oh  !  these  may  dart  the  keen  despair, 

These  win  us,  or  destroy. 

But  boast  not  much  the  luckless  lot 
Of  swain  deject — ^for  know, 
^  'TIS  only  when  you  wish  it  not 

You  deal  the  mortal  blow. 
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magic  She  returned  home.  The 
day  of  her  departure  passed  long  and 
heavily.  I  smiled  ^t  myself,  am  an- 
ticipated forgetfulness  and  tranquillity 
CO  the  morrow.  The  morrow  came* 
and  the  day  after,  but  they  brought 
neither  forgetfuloess  nor  tranquillity, 
but  many  new  trains  of  thought,  sim- 
ple enough,  yet  disquieting  in  the  ex- 
treme. If  to  love  it  is  necessary  to 
believe  all  beauty  and  all  amiability 
centred  in  one  woman,  1  was  oortaioly 
not  in  that  predicament.  But  the 
charminff  social  intercourse  which  had 
been  suudenly  broken  up,  had  made  a 
revelation  to  me  of  what  existed  in  m^ 
own  heart,  which  it  seemed  impossi- 
ble again  to  forget  I  could  not  fol- 
low her.  i  could  not  marry.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  knew  that  I  was 
poor. 

'*  And  now  there  rushed  upon  me 
at  once,  a^if  up  to  that  moment  I  had 
been  stone  blind,  the  vasioa  of  the  real 
world.  I  saw  it  as  it  stood  in  relation 
to  me.  I  stood  fiace  to  hce  with  it. 
O  God  !  how  I  felt  the  utter  loneli- 
ness  of  that  moment  I  i  had  spent  my 
days  in  weaving  a  miserable  screen- 
work  between  me  and  the  sole  happi- 
ness of  life.  I  had  forfeited,  I  luMi 
thrown  awav,  I  had  lost  fat  ever,  that 
only  boon  which  seemed  to  justify  the 
I»ovidence  of  God  in  the  creation  of 
this  worM.  You,  my  friend,  came 
mwn  me  in  the  height  of  this  despair. 
You  found  me  sitting  alone  in  ray 
study*  You  remember  the  scene  that 
folfowed.  I  cannot  recur  to  it.  I  have 
felt  a  pleasure  in  recalling  the  past 
wanderings  of  mjr  spirit ;  but  those 
moments  of  passion  I  cannot  dwell 
upon.     You   know   how   bitterly    I 


railed,  scoibd,  jeered  at  myseli  and 
at  every  employment  that  Mew 
engrossed  me.  I  had  found  in  pfado- 
sopliy  no  faith,  in  the  world  no  ptth 
of  duty,  in  mv  heart  I  had  fooad  ti- 
fections,  and  these  were  to  be  uttsly 
crushed.  I  had  somewhere  lad,  I 
think  in  one  of  the  novels  of  Goedl^ 
of  a  melancholy  man,  wboi  fiodiiv  b 
thoughts  run  much  and  iooootroUiUf 
upon  seT-destniction,  procured  a  daf* 
ger,  and  whenever  the  black  boar  d 
bis  melancholy  recurred,  the  ptodae- 
tion  of  the  keen  and  polished  instn. 
ment,  the  handling  it,  and  the  coo- 
sciousbess  that  if  he  pleased  be  migk 
—used  to  calm  the  fever  of  hii  beirt. 
A  vague  idea  that  either  in  tbii  vty 
or  another,  I  might  find  a  remedf  in 
such  an  instrument,  iodoced  ne  to 
procure  one,  and  I  had  deposited  lia 
mf  writing-desk.  As  I  chafed  n|Mlf 
with  bitter  and  miserable  talk,  1  ad* 
denly  snatched  it  from  its  hidiof-phee, 
and  dashed  the  blade  against  my  heiil 
it  would  have  been  driven  totbe  hik, 
but  that  you  rushed  (arwud  and  itrack 
it  from  my  hand.  Can  either  of  oi  ever 
foivet  that  moment  when  we  h<A 
looked  upon  the  dagger  as  it  h/  i^mq 
the  floor! 

«*  Dogoredly,  sullenly,  bnt  witbort  a 
relapse,  I  have  since  laboved  at  tbe 
profession  in  which  you  find  me.  Yen 
may  perceive  that  my  laboon  bare  not 
be^  without  their  recompeBie.  Bat 
this  is  not  half  my  reward.  Seiwe 
and  steady  occupation  bas  bnwt 
with  it  an  eauamnuty  of  mind  which  I 
need  not  tell  you  is  more  pieciooB  ^ 
wealth.— My  finend,  the  wine  «»y« 
with  you." 
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FB0GBE8S  OF  FX0TB8TANTI8M  IN  FBANCE. 

We  some  few  years  ago  laid  before  sion.    This  case  is  recorded  in  the 

oar  readers  certain  papers  entitled  •*  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Browning's  His» 

State  of   Protestantism  in  France."  iory  (fthe  Huguenots^  a  work  contain- 

We  are  happy  now  to  be  able  to  sub-  ing  much  valuable    information,   no- 

stitute  for  the  word  **  state"  the  word  where  else  to  be  met  with  in  so  com- 

**  progress."    in  order  to  justify,  how-  pendious  a  form.    It  is  as  follows  : — 
ever,  the  assertion    implied    by    this       A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  two 

change  of  phrase,  we  shall  not  enter  individuals  by  name  Duine  and  Le- 

into  many  small  details.    These,  when  mair,  were  charged  at  Montargis  with 

separately  dwelt  upon,  appear  so  hum-  having  held  a  religious  meetmg  con- 

ble  and  insignificant,  that  they  fail  to  sisting  of  more  than  twenty  persons, 

convey  an  adequate  impression  of  the  The  authorities  of  that  town  insisted 

e^ct  which  their  frequent  occurrence,  that  this  act  was  contrary  to  the  law, 

which  their  multiplicity,  really  produce,  and  the  accused  were  condemned  to 


We  shaH  therefore  proceed  difiercntly. 
Instead  of  enumerating,  in  the  first  hi- 
stance,  detached  facts,  we  shall  point 
out  some  joint  results  of  these  facts, 
which  will    prove,    in  a    roost    une. 


several  months'  imprisonment.  They 
appealed,  however,  against  this  sentence 
to  the  Cour  Rttycd  of  Orleans,  which 
reversed  the  judgment  and  pronounced 
a  verdict  of  acquittal.     Against  this 


quivocal    manner,  ttieir    importance ;    acquittal  another  appeal  was  made,  at 


and  afterwards,  if  our  limits  permit^ 
we  shall  mention  a  few  of  those  minute 
interesting  particulars  to  which  we 
deem  it  judicious  to  give  a  prominent 
place. 

The  first  result,  the  massive  conse- 
quence, of  the  progression  of  the  Rel 
formed  creed  in  France,  to  which  we 
refer  is,  the  hostility  it  has  provoked 
firom    the    French    Government   and 
civil    authorities.       This    has    been 
manifested  in  legal    proceedings  the 
most  oppressive  against  the   French 
Protestants.     We  shall  commence  by 
stating  one  most  grave  case  of  this 
sort  of  oppression.     We  shall  make 
no  apology  for  the  length  of  our  re- 
marks  upon  it.     Whatever  relates  to 
Protestantism,  has  not  a  foreign  but  a 
home  interest  for  Englishmen.     We 
shall  therefore  treat  our  subject  with 
as  much  emphasis  and  earnestness,  as 
iS  the  events  we  have  to  dwell  upon 
bad  happened  amongst  ourtelves,  '  By 
so  doing  we  feel  assured  we  shall  not 
weary  our  readers,  but  on  the  contrary 
BDgBae  their  most  lively  sympathies, 
and   best  incite  them  to  come  to  the 


the  instigation  of  the  Ministre  deg 
CulteSf  to  the  Court  of  Cassation,  when 
on  special  grounds  the  latter  sentence 
was  confirmed,  whilst  the  legal  view 
of  the  case  taken  by  the  Montargis 
tribunal  was  declared  to  be  the  right 
one.  This  view  ip,  that  French  re- 
ligionists disconnected  with  the  state, 
or  not  having  the  permission  of  the 
civil  authorities,  have  no  right  to  as- 
semble more  than  twenty  persons,  and 
that  they  violate  positive  laws  in  so 
doing. 

The  laws  to  which  allusion  is  here 
made,  are  the  articles  291  and  294  of 
the  penal  code  of  France,  and  also  an 
enactment  of  a  late  date  against  as- 
sociations. The  articles  of  the  penal 
code  pronounce  all  assemblies  amount- 
ing to  more  than  twenty  persons, 
which  are  held  without  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Crovernment,  or  of  a  chief 
magistrate,  to  be  illegal.  The  law 
against  associations  is  identical  with 
these  articles,  only  it  fives  wider 
powers. 

Against  these  two  laws  the  French 
Protestants   invoke  in  their  defence. 


help  of  their  own  cause — the  cause  of  primarily,  the  fifth  article  of  the  Charte 
the  Reformation  among  the  French :  of  1880,  which  runs  thus : — <•  Eveiy 
t«    e,  the    cause  of  the  Reformation    individual  is  free  to  profess  his  religion 


Jiroogbout  Europe.  In  commenting 
m  the  case  to  which  we  have  just 
lUuded,  we  shall  ke  obliged,  to  avoid 
ibscurity,  hiiefly-  to  recapitulate  in 
ither  words  a  statement  and  an  argu- 
nent   which   we    have   moie  amply 


with  equal  liberty,  agd  will  obtain  for 
his  worship  an  equal  protection."  This 
article  is  to  them  their  edict  of  Nantes 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  in- 
sist that,  being  of  a  po5)terior  date  to 
those  of  the  penal  code  just  mentioned. 


ealt  with  on*  a  former  strailar  occa-   the  more  recont  enactment  must,  from 
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the  very  fiust  of  its  being  more  recent, 
abolish  any  anterior  statute  with  which 
it  may  be  in  contradiction.  With  re* 
spectto  the  law  against  associations, 
they  have  the  most  pontive  proof  that 
it  can  have  no  application  to  relisious 
assemblies ;  for  when  it  was  passed,  M. 
Persil,  then  keeper  of  the  great  seal, 
solemnly  afSnn^  (we  repeat  his  de- 
claration, which  we  have  formerly 
l^iven)  that,  **  with  reference  to  meet- 
mgs  held  for  the  worship  of  the  Deity, 
the  law  is  not  applicaiM*  And  a  few 
days  afterwards,  when  the  biU  was 
brought  hefoxe  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
the  reporter  repeated  the  same  words, 
and  added, — •«  If  the  declaration  be 
not  part  of  the  law  itself  it  at  least 
forms  its  official  and  inseparable  com- 
mentary. It  is  on  the  faith  cf  this  €u$ur' 
once  that  the  law  has  been  enacted  by 
the  other  Chamber,  and  on  the  same  faith 
also  it  can  only  be  passed  here.  There 
is  certainly  no  tribunal  in  France 
who  can  imderstand  it  in  any  other 
sense." 

To  the  fifth  article  of  the  Charte, 
we  must  now  mention,  is  attached  a 
law,  called  of  the  17th  Vendemiaire, 
By  this  law  it  is  provided  that  any 
person  designing  to  establish  a  pub- 
lie  religious  service,  must  make  pre- 
viously  a  declaration  to  that  enect 
to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  parish 
in  which  it  is  to  be  holden,  mu6t  spe- 
cify the  locality^  and  the  hour^  in 
which  such  service  is  to  take  place, 
and  must  leave  the  doors  of  the  house 
or  edifice  appropriated  to  this  worship 
open,  that  the  police  may  interfere, 
should  any  disorderly  or  illegal  pro- 
ceedings be  attempted.  Now  the 
French  Protestants  maintain  that  the 
fifth  article  of  the  Charte  connected 
witli  these  regulations,  loses  its  cha- 
racter of  a  naked  maxim,  of  an  abstract 
proposition,  and  becomes  a  law  com- 
plete and' sufficient  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. 

We  shall  see  presently  how  sum- 
marily the  first  law  court  in  France  has 
sought  to  deprive  this  body  of  men  of 
this  their  strong  argument  But  pre- 
viously we  must  dwell  tor  a  while  on 
the  curious  preamble  of  sophistical 
reasoning  by  which  the  act  of  tyranny 
in  which  it  terminated  was  introduced. 

M.  Dupin,  formerly  the  warm  ad- 
vocate ot  the  chartered  ri^rhts  of  the 
French  Protestants,  is  the  person  who 
has  attacked  these  rights  most  severe- 
ly  on  the  occasioQ  of  the  Mwitaigis 


trial.  Commenting  OD  the  fifth  artide 
of  the  Charte,  he,  on  that  occaskn. 
maiBtamed  that  the  0711112  liberty  pro- 
mised to  aM  religions  is  a  mtrioted 
liberty.  Hence  he  argued  that  the 
restrictioDfl  which  are  accepted  by  anj 
specific  body  of  religionists,  mwi  ap- 
ply to  them  all  The  Roman  Ca^o- 
lic  Church  of  France^  he  said,  is  siib- 
ject  to  state  regubtioas:  theRelbraied 
national  worship  alsa  He  concluded 
it  therefore  preposterous,  that  sects  cr 
individuals  shcHild,  merely  becanse 
they  receive  no  sateiy  fimn  the  pahbc 
treasury,  lay  claim  to  a  ooodkiaa  of 
wider  freedom  than  these  esuUisb- 
meiits.  Thus,  according  to  Bfl.  Du^iit, 
restrictions  wHunUsni^  acquiesced  in, 
and  restrictions  arbirarikf  imposed, 
are  consistent  with  an  equal  bberty, 
and  place  the  assenting  and  dttemting 
parties,  with  regard  to  these  restric- 
tions, on  a  par  touching  the  froodura 
they  respectively  possess.  This  is 
strange  logic ! 

One  single  axiom,  which  we  wiU 
now  lay  down  as  ineontrovertibkep  wiH 
nullify  the  whole  of  M.  Dopin'te 
reasoning :  it  is  this, — ^that  the  ques- 
tion of  religious  lib^ty  begins  wberm 
the  question  of  ecclesiastical  estahlisift- 
ments  ends.  Establishments,  by  the 
very  fact  of  their  being  such,  arc  placed 
out  of  consideration  in  this  matter. 
They  have  their  own  distinct  laws  and 
privileges,  which  constitnte  aH  the 
rights  the]^  demand.  Tbe  doctrine  of 
religious  liberty  comes  only  into  ope- 
ration when  a  separ^on  from  ei^b- 
lishments  takes  place.  Anteriorly,  it 
can  have  no  practical  ezisteoce.  Tbe 
term  freedom  of  worship  pobts  direct- 
ly at  dissent ;  irrespective  of  dissent  it 
would  have  no  meaning.  And  one 
may  aver,  fearless  of  contradictioii 
from  any  quarter,  that  tbe  words  are 
never  em^Moyed,  except  in  allnsioii, 
either  retztispeetiTe  or  actual,  to  per- 
sons who  have  renounced  comraoniQa 
with  established  churches.  With  these 
persons  or  societies  eommences  a  prin- 
ciple of  action  which  previouriy  coaM 
have  had  no  application.  It  is,  there- 
fore, manifestly  an  act  of  felse  and 
treacherous  reasoning  to  drive  thv 
principle  back,  thence  to  receive  tbe 
rule  of  its  development,  to  institutioaB 
in  which  it  incurs  annifaalation. 

Another  reason  strongly  urged  by 
M.  Dupin  for  the  ifrtmference  of  tm 
state  in  the  religious  proceeding  of  its 
flolqecte  was,  that  sfaoold  that  nteifer- 
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Qce  be  disallowedt  aome  might  wish 
)  re-establish  PagaDism,  and  others 
)  celebrate  the  mysteries  of  Isis  ;  and 
lat  all  sorts  of  fantastic  and  immoral 
bsurdities  might  be  let  loose  upon  the 
ountry.  Thus  a  hypothetical  possibi- 
ty,  and  moral  impossibility,  was  called 
p  and  appealed  to,  to  make  out  the 
octrine,  that  freedom  of  worship 
bould  be  merely  permissive,  and  that 
;  owes,  its  origin  to  the  will  of  govem- 
lents. 

Having  taken  this  wide  aerial  sweep 
>  gather  wind  into  his  wingci,  and  to 
ounce  down  from  such  a  height  with 
iie  greater  force  upon  his  pre^,  the 
Vench  orator  came  nearer  to  his  sub- 
K^t.  He  referred  to  the  suppression 
f  the  Jesuit  societies,  and  to  the  sup. 
lessioQ  of  St.  Simcmianism,  as  in* 
tances  in  point  to  prove,  that  the  state 
las  a  right  to  interpose  a  supreme 
uthority  in  matters  of  religion ;  and 
f,  he  argued,  a  society  annexed  to  a 
ecognised  church  may  be  dealt  with 
ccording  to  this  rule,  much  more  are 
eligionists  utterly  unknown  to  the 
iw  subject  to  its  operation.  But  the 
epiy  to  this  imperfect  statement  and 
alse  inference,  is  clear  and  unrefuta- 
>le.  When  associations,  or  even  in- 
ividuals,  entertain,  under  religious 
»rete2Ct8,  folilicdl  aims,  as  did  the  Je. 
uits  and  St  Simonians,  or  when,  as 
he  latter  did,  and  the  worshippers  of 
sis  would  do,  they  attack  the  2e^a2 
Qorality  of  the  land  they  inhabit ; 
ben,  indeed,  hairing  transgressed  their 
>wn  legitimate  sphere  of  influence, 
bey  iaO  fairly  under  the  dominion  of 
be  temporal  power.  But  a  case  of 
bis  kuid  must  always  be  made  out 
gainst  them,  in  order  to  justify  the 
Qtervention  of  the  civil  magistrate  in 
heir  atTairs.  Thid  intervention  rests 
ipoQ  special  jrrouods,  by  which  reli. 
^ouB  liberty  is  in  no  way  afl^ted  or 
K)ro  promised. 

The  argument  of  M.  Dupin  might 
lave  been  employed  by  Pagans  a^inst 
Jie  primitive  Christians,  or  by  the  In- 
piisition  against  heretics,  (and  was 
jrobably  empl^ed  by  both ;)  for  it 
would  have  sufficed  them  for  all  their 
lurposes,  whether  of  intolerance  or 
persecution.  It  was  in  opposition,  in 
lirect  defiance  of  the  principle  on 
K^hich  the  armiment  is  founded,  that 
Christianity  first  spread  through  the 
sarth.  The  vein  of  reflections  which 
this  fact  opens  is  full  of  pregnant  con- 
Illusions,  in  the  presence  of  which  the 
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sophistries  of  the  French  lawyer  cai^ 
not  stand  for  a  second. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  M. 
Dupin  has  had  directly  in  his  contem- 
plation, throughout  the  whole  speech 
on  which  we  are  commenting,  classes 
of  religionists  .which  form  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  population  of  £ngland  and 
of  America,  and  which  have  been 
known  in  Europe  for  centuries.  It  is 
the  creed  of  these  men,  which  he  re- 
ferred to  several  times,  whilst  pleadibjgr 
against  them»  as  a  mw  religion ;  it  is 
the  opinions  of  these  men,  which  he 
stigmatizes  frequently  in  his  harangue 
as  politically  dangerous. 

We  have  exposed  somewhat  mi- 
nutely the  main  arguments  of  the  for- 
mer procureur-general  of  France,  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  Protestant  coun- 
trymen, not  because  there  is  any  show 
even  of  force  in  them,  but  because 
their  singular  character  of  premedita- 
ted unfJBiicness  makes  it  evident  that  a 
resolution  has  been  formed  in  high 
places  in  that  kin^gdom,  not  to  look 
the  question  of  religious  hberty  straight 
in  the  face,  but  to  blend  and  shuffle  it 
up  together  with  extraneous  consider- 
ations ;  to  play  at  hide  and  seek  with 
the  subject,  and  by  the  aid  of  an  en- 
tangled perplexing  sophistry,  to  ex- 
plain and  refine  away  the  rights  of  the 
French  Protestants,  or,  in  otner  words, 
to  leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  civil 
authority. 

The  upshot  of  the  whole  long  dis- 
course, of  which  we  have  noticed  the 
prominent  parts,  was  an  announce- 
ment from  the  first  law-officer  of  the 
French  crown,  that  the  edict  of  the 
17th  Vendemiaire  was  abrogated.  An 
act  of  more  flagitious  tyranny,  dis- 
guised under  legal  forms,  is  not  upon 
record. 

Heretofore*  when  the  more  zealous 
portion  of  the  Reformed  population  of 
f^rance  have  been  attacked  by  argu- 
ments like  those  of  M.  Dupin-^whea 
it  has  be^n  asserted  that  they  demand- 
ed an  unlimited  liberty  dangerous  to 
the  state — they  have  appealed  to  the 
edict  of  the  17th  Vendemiaire,  as  fur- 
nishing a  triumphant  refutation  to  im- 
putations so  utterly  groundless.  **  The 
supervision  of  the  civil  authoritjr,*' 
they  have  always  repeated,  **  we  in- 
vite, we  invoke.  We  rest  our  cause 
mainly  on  a  decree  which  brin^  us 
immediately  under  this  supervision, 
which  gives  enUre  ^security  to  the  gov- 
ernment agamst  any  political  or  un* 
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lawful  prqjectfl  we  might  possibly  eo- 
tertahi ;  but  we  will  not  place  oar 
religion  in  the  hands  of  a  temporal 
power,  belonging  to  a  hostile  church, 
thence  to  receive  the  rule  and  limit  of 
its  existen^"  This  position,  which 
they  were  ^ble  to  take  up,  gave  them 
immense  advantages.  It  put  the  just- 
ice and  the  logic  of  the  question  they 
had  t'j  debate  so  clearly  on  their  side, 
th?.;  when  they  were  defeated  in  main- 
taining their  rights,  an  act  of  arbitrary 
oppression,  which  they  could  exhibit 
to  the  world  as  such,  could  be  mani- 
festly laid  to  the  charge  of  the  magis. 
tracy  and  the  law  courts.  It  became 
essential,  therefore,  in  the  view  of  the 
ruling  authorities  of  France,  to  deprive 
them  of  this  vantage  ground,  and  this 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Cassation, 
in  the  case  under  consideration,  en- 
deavours  to  accomplish.  The  French 
I^testants  who  adhere  not  to  the 
National  Establishment,  are,  as  far  as 
the  decision  can  efiect  that  purpose, 
thrown  back  upon  the  5th  article  of 
the  Charte  solely,  which  they  them- 
selves acknowledge  to  be,  in  Us  isola- 
tion, too  abstract  and  too  wide  to  ad- 
mit of  any  distinct  practical  applica- 
tion. 

The  wilful  misreasoning  by  which 
the  edict  of  the  17th  Vendemiaire  is 
declared  to  be  abrogated,  is  on  a  par 
in  point  of  iniquity  with  its  abrc^tion 
itself  when  it  shall  have  been  enected 
conclusively  by  the  French  legislature, 
as  it  is  at  present  in  a  preliminary  sense 
by  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Cassa^ 
tion.  This  edict  is  alleged  to  be,  and 
is  of  a  prior  date  to  a  decree  called  of 
the  18th  Germinal  of  the  year  ten  of 
the  Republic,  which  is  a  constituent  law 
of  the  National  Reformed  Church  of 
France  ;  and  on  account  of  this  prior- 
ity of  date,  and  its  pretended  discre- 
pancy with  the  more  recent  enactment, 
its  abolition  has  been  pronounced. 
Nothing  can  appear  fairer  than  this 
upon  a  superficial  view ;  3ret  a  closer 
examioation  will  show  that  nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  fraudulent  and 
base.  There  is  a  double  villany  in 
this  reasoning  and  the  conclusion 
drawn  from  it,  which  we  will  at  pre- 
sent make  evident. 

Ist  The  two  laws  in  question  have 
separate  objects,  and  conseauently 
were  we  to  admit,  which  we  do  not, 
that  if  they  met  at  the  same  point  they 
would  be  contradictory,  branching 
out,  as  they  do,  in  diferent  directions, 


they  aflfect  not  each  other  at  all  The 
distmction  of  date  between  tbeo, 
therefore,  cannot  invalidate  the  eukr 
enactment.  The  law  of  the  171k 
Vendemiaire  is  general ;  it  apfin  to 
all  Frenchmen,  no  matter  what  creed 
they  profess,  whilst  that  of  the  10th 
Germinal  has  a  tpecific  limited  par- 
pose.  It  has  relation  expreasij  aai 
ordy  to  the  state  Protestant  Ettabliib- 
ment.  The  former  law  coocens  cr 
concerned  [for  we  should  write  io  the 
past  tense]  primarily  and  essentitllj, 
dissenters  or  religionists  who  act  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  establishments;  kt 
though  all  may  in  theory  profit  t^it, 
and  the  Nationalists  really  do  so,  jet 
it  was  never  intended  for  particohr 
churches  who  have  separate  orgada- 
tions  of  their  own  ;  whereas  it  consti- 
tuted itself  the  solo  organizatioo,  re- 
cognised by  the  civil  power,  that 
French  dissentiDg  cohgregatioDs  bat 
ever  had. 

In  brief,  the  law  of  the  lOrh  G«r. 
minal,  combined  with  the  5tii  aitide 
of  the  Charte^  forms  the  code  of  the 
Reformed  Establishment  of  FraQce,M 
the  privileges  of  the  Gallican  Cburch, 
combined  with  the  same  article,  fivm 
that  of  the  Romish  comrouoioD;  sad 
as  the  edict  of  the  17th  Vendemiaire, 
whilst  it  is  available  to  both  the  for- 
mer forms,  in  conjunction  with  the 
same  article  of  the  Charte,  the  rale  of 
existence  to  independent  seds. 

Thus  the  Court  of  Cassation  roi^ht 
have  abolished  the  law  of  the  lOth 
Germinal,  and  have  referred  the  Na- 
tionalist Protestants  to  the  Charch  of 
Rome  for  the  satisfaction  of  their 
rights,  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
principle  by  which  the  edict  of  the 
17th  Vendemiaire  has  been  declared 
abrogated;  and  the  French  Diesen«"» 
or  separatists,  refisrred  to  the  decree  of 
the  10th  Germinal  for  the  expression 
and  fruition  of  theirs.  What  should 
we  think  if  a  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England  should  declare  that  allow 
Dissenters  must,  despite  express  acts 
of  Parliament  to  a  contrary  eflfect,  g 
his  breath  blown  awa^,  subnit  to  w 
discipline  and  regulations  of  our  Na- 
tional Church,  or  be  content  to  live  hf 
no  law  except  the  arbitrary  rapricioii 
will  of  the  Government  ?  Yei  this  s 
exactly  the  proceeding  M-  ^^ 
has  adopted  towards  French  Dveor 
ters. 

2d.  The  judges  of  the  Coort  of  Cas- 
sation having  declared  that  a  postencir 
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iw  abrogates  a  prior  one  when  they  are 
>uud  to  be  inconsistent  with  each  other, 
low  is  it  that,  in  the  very  judgment 
I' herein  I  hey  have  misapphed,  they 
hould  have  shunned  to  apply  this  legal 
ruiem  when  its  application  was  so 
trongly  called  for  1  All  the  Protest- 
Dts  of  France  to  a  roan,  aver  that  the 
!9l8t  article  of  the  penal  code  is  in 
»pen  and  violent  contradiction  of  the 
»th  article  of  the  Charte.  The  Our 
^oytd  of  Orleans  came,  on  the  occa- 
ion  of  the  trial  which  has  provoked 
bese  remarks,  to  the  same  conclusion ; 
whilst  the  highest  court  of  judicature 
f  the  French  realm,  without  denying 
be  universal  averment,  has  insisted 
hat  this  article  of  the  penal  code  re- 
nains  in  full  force. 

Let  us  now  sum  up  briefly  the  com- 
licated  iniquity  of  the  judgment  of 
he  Court  of  Cassation  in  tlie  case  of 
desors.  Doine  and  Lemair,  under  the 
•residing  influence  of  M.  Dapin  : — 

l«5t.  The  edict  of  the  17th  Vende- 
oiaire  formed  the  proper  completion 
j)d  corollary  of  the  5'  h  article  of  the 
'^karte^  and  it  is  therefore  abrogated. 

2d.  The  291st  article  of  the  penal 
ode  destroys  the  dth  article  of  the 
yharte,  anci  thenfore  it  is  attached 
oit. 

3d.  The  abrogation  of  the  edict  of 
he  17th  Vendemiaire  has  been  efiected 
as  far  as  the  Court  of  Cassation  can 

0  8'>]  under  the  false  assumption  that 
:  is  m  contradiction  of  a  more  recent 
nactroent 

4ih.  The  291st  article  of  the  penal 
ode   is  m  glaring   contradidian  of 

more  recent  fundamental  law  of  the 
ireat  Charter  of  France:  it  is  retained 

1  all  its  pristine  force. 

We  shall  next  make  known  to  our 
Baders  an  event  of  very  late  occur- 
ence which  forms  the  progressive 
pquel  of  the  memorable  judgment  on 
^htch  we  have  felt  ourselves  bound  to 
well  so  emphatically.  The  attack 
n  Protestantism  which  we  have  now 
>  record,  has  taken  shape  in  a  pro- 
jcted  ordinance  iraued  by  M.  Teste, 
lie  Ministre  des  Ctdfes.  If  the  Ca- 
inet  of  which  he  was  member  had 
ot  suddenly  broken  down,  this  ordi- 
anv^e  might  at  this  time  be  in  process 
f  execution,  and  nothing  is  more  pro- 
able  than  that  it  may  Se,  at  a  conve- 
ient  season,  adopted  and  enforced  by 
he  present  or  any  fiiture  Ministry  of 
Vance.  The  principal  articles  of  this 
xtraordinary  document,  addressed  to 


the  presidents  of  aU  the  Reformed  con- 
sistories throughout  that  kingdom,  and 
tendmg  to  remodel  completely  the  or- 
ganization of  the  French  Protestant 
establishments,  are  the  following : — 

'*  Art  1.  The  circamscription  of  the 
consistorial  chorchea  ean  only  be  fixed 
and  modified  according  to  the  following 
forms : — 

**  The  prifet  most,  as  a  prelirainaiy 
measure,  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  in- 
terested  communes;  the  consistory  most 
then  be  called  upon  to  pronounce  its 
opinion  ;  this  opinion  must  be  delivered 
efficiently  to  our  State  Council ;  and  this 
document  must  designate  specially  the 
communes  comprised  in  the  coosistorial 
circumscription. 

*«  Art  3.  The  consistories  can  build 
no  temple  withont  being  authorized  to  do 
so  by  oar  Council  of  State. 

**  Art  3.  No  other  place  can  be  de. 
voted  to  the  public  exercise  of  worship, 
within  the  circumscription  of  a  consist*, 
rial  church,  except  on  the  demand  of  the 
consistory,  and  by  the  sanction  of  the 
prefet.  The  pastors  of  the  consietorial 
church  can  alone  fulfil  there  the  func- 
tions of  an  Evangelical  minister. 

**  Art.  13.  The  consistories  must  de- 
termine  by  a  regulation  which  must  be 
sent  to  the  prifet,  the  number  and  times 
of  their  meetings. 

**  Art.  35.  In  case  of  the  insufficiency 
of  the  credits  aNowed  by  the  state,  for 
the  creation  of  new  posts  for  pastors, 
there  may  be  established,  on  the  demanil 
of  tlie  consistories,  associations  of  the 
faithftil  and  of  the  communes,  in  order 
that  they  may  enter  into  an  engagemett 
to  pay  the  salary  of  the  new  pastor,  and 
defray  the  expenses  which  may  result 
from  the  new  establishment  The  new 
posU  of  pastors  can  only  be  created,  after 
inquiry,  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
municipal  councils,  and  by  an  ordinance 
of  our  State  Cooncil.*' 

The  jet  of  all  these  articles  is  the 
same ;  viz,  to  hinder  the  diffusion  of 
Protestantism,  and  to  bring  all  the 
Reformed  churches,  whether  connected 
with  the  state  or  not,  under  the  arbi. 
trary  regulations  and  absolute  control 
of  the  legislature.  But  they  have  a 
more  subtle  and  complicated  purpose 
still,  which  is,  to  round  out  and  en- 
circle the  national  establishment  of 
the  Reformation  so  efiwctually,  that  no 
communication  or  interchange  of  zeal- 
ous services  and  good  offices  may  in 
future  take  place  between  them  and 
the  unsalaried  religionists.  Hitherto, 
the    Nationalists    and    Independents 
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have  made  comoion  cause.  They  have 
joined  hand  in  hand,  moet  fraternally, 
in  all  the  work  they  have  matually  ac- 
complished. The  latter  are  often  sup- 
phed  hy  tho  former  with  funds  to  send 
preachers  to  particular  spots  and  esta- 
blish a  worship.  If  success  attend 
the  roissioD,  and  it  be  otherwise  ad- 
visable, the  new  flock,  in  case  the  con- 
sent of  the  Grovemment  can  be  ob- 
tained,  then  enter  into  the  fold  of  the 
state.  This  happened  lately  at  Tours, 
and  similar  facts  occur  very  frequently. 
In  truth,  the  word  Dissenter  does  not 
properly  apply  to  the  great  majority 
of  French  Protestants  who  belong  not 
to  the  National  Communion.  They 
adhere  not  to  this  communion,  simply 
because  by  so  doing  they  would  be 
compelled  to  remain  quite  inactive, 
and  besides  midit  be  left  altogether 
without  any  religious  services.  The 
legislature  wOl  not  five  any  sensible 
extension  to  the  establishment.  They 
are  thus  forced  to  quit  ft,  in  order  at 
the  same  time  to  provide  for  them- 
selves the  means  of  worship,  and  to 
extend  their  faith ;  and,  in  their  efforts 
to  this  end,  they  meet  with  the  cordial 
energetic  co-operation  of  those  from 
whom  they  are  not  separated  in  prin- 
ciple or  in  doctrine,  but  only  in  position 
and  external  circumstances.  It  is  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  co-operatkm,  which, 
on  both  skies,  has  been  attended  with 
g^i  success,  to  effect  a  real  separa- 
tion, to  draw  an  impassable  line  betwixt 
the  two  denominations  of  French 
Protestants,  that  the  ordinance  has 
chiefly  in  view.  This  is  openly  avow- 
ed by  one  of  its  ablest  advocates,  a  M. 
Coqaeril,  who  is  a  Socinian  or  Ration- 
alist pastor,  and  a  member  of  the  Paris 
consistory.  But  let  us  examine  the 
provisions  of  the  impending  statute 
more  closely. 

By  the  first  article  it  is  provkled, 
that  before  any  place  can  be  admitted 
within  the  limits  of  a  consistorial 
church,  the  pr^fet,  the  consistory,  and 
the  Government  must  all  concur  to 
bring  the  act  about ;  and  this  is  just 
tantamount  to  declaring  that  no  spot 
at  present  out  of  the  bounds  of  the 
National  Temple  shall  ever  be  in- 
cluded within  them.  Had  the  pro. 
jected  ordinance  been  a  law  a  few 
years  ago,  when  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Sk>nvil]e,  a  small  town  in 
Normandy,  all  at  that  time  Roman 
Catholics,  invited  a  Protestant  pastor 
to  come  among  them  and  preach  to 


them,  the  pastor  could  not  have  at  i 
accepted  their  invitation,  the  town  be- 
ing out  of  his  circumscription.  He 
would  have  had  to  consult  the  prefet, 
consistory,  and  the  state  couBcil; 
and  the  veto  of  any  one  of  these  au- 
thorities, whose  veto  would,  dofMos, 
have  been  unanimous,  would  have  srf. 
ficed  to  hinder  an  evangelizing  efibrt 
which  has  been  attended  with  veiT 
remarkable  success.  We  coaM  men- 
tion numerous  oiher  places,  Thiers  far 
instance,  in  the  south  of  Frajoce,  where, 
had  the  ordhiance  been  in  force  of  late 
years,  there  could  not  have  existed,  at 
there  does  now  exist  in  each  of  tteoi, 
a  promising  or  flourishing  RefDrmed 
congregation.  Besides,  many  disitzicis 
of  France  there  .  are  where  Pka^ 
testants  are  scattered  here  and  there. 
These  Protestants  especially  are  fre- 
quently obliged  bv  the  site  ofthn 
property,  or  by  their  aflEairs,  to  hie 
beyond  the  cnicamscription  of  coo- 
sistorial  churches;  tbey  woold  be 
thus,  if  belonging  to  the  NatioDal  Tem- 
ple, completdy  cut  oflT  by  the  propos- 
ed law  from  the  exercve  of  their 
worship. 

The  second  article  of  the  Qidioaiice 
has  a  signiflcation  which  may  escape 
the  inattentive  reader.  It  seems,  beiag 
addressed  to  a  state  institiitioB,  to 
say  no  more  than  this — that  no  boose 
of  worship  can  be  buih  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government  without  the  aothor- 
icy  of  ^the  government  Bat  if  it 
really  meant  onlv  this,  it  would  be 
superfluous  formally  to  reiterate  an 
obligation  which  no  individual  or  body 
of  men  can  possibly  gainsay  or  resist 
It  does,  however,  we  are  persuaded, 
mean  to  say  more  than  its  words  bte- 
rall^  express.  Its  real  intent  is  ex- 
plained in  a  circular  letter  of  iL 
Barth^  when  he  waa  minister.  In 
that  letter  to  the  pr^ets  and  premdoitt 
of  consistories,  there  is  the  foUowing 
passage : — **  In  every  case,  yon  most 
bear  m  mind  that  no  new  edifice  for 
public  worship  can  be  consCrocted 
without  the  sanction  of  the  competent 
authorities,  whether  the  Govecnmeit 
and  the  communes  participate  in  the 
expense,  or  whether  it  be  eotirelf 
defrayed  bv  the  snbscnptiooa  of  the 
foithml,  and  the  revenues  of  the  coa- 
sistories."  So  much  to  binder  tk 
construction  of  churches. 

With  reference  to  any  other  pia«es 
of  assembly  for  religious  services,  the 
third  article  would  tue  care  that  they 
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fiould  not  exist.  Hitherto  French 
totestants  have  been  accustomed  to 
icet  for  the  purposed  of  worship  in 
rivale  houses,  in  public  schoolrooms, 
nd  often  in  bams,  wtiere  no  temple 
as  been  in  their  neighbourhood.  M. 
I'eete  would  put  a  stop  to  this  prac- 
ce  ;  and  lest  its  reasonableness  and 
rgency  should  sometimes  induce  con- 
Biories  to  demand,  and  prdfets  to  grant, 
se  license  he  would  make  requisite, 
e  throws  out  another  obstruction, — 
^o  one  is  to  officiate,  he  would  lay  it 
own,  in  these  places  of  worship  but  a 
astor  of  the  National  Temple.  (Jene- 
ally,  however,  pastors  are  too  fully 
ccupied  by  their  immediate  duties  to 
e  able  to  travel  on  the  Sabbath,  or 
ther  days,  many  leagues  to  attend  on 
^eee  scattered  congregations.  They 
ave  been  in  the  habit,  therefore,  of 
pjx>inting  a  layman  to  act  on  such  oc- 
asions  for  them.  Not  only  the  law,  but 
^e  fundamental  regulations  of  their 
wn  church-discipline,  permit  and  en. 
)in  this.  To  abolish  the  practice  would 
e  to  abolish  the  Reformed  creed,  in 
s  much  as  it  consists  in,  and  is  upheld 
y  outward  observances,  over  many 
ride  spaces :  to  restrict  it.  perhaps,  to 
rithin  the  half  of  its  present  limits.  We 
luei  observe,  also,  that  this  article  ex- 
lades,  as  it  were  by  a  corchn  sani- 
tire^  Dissenters  from  the  circumscrib- 
d  consistorial  field ;  that  in,  nianitests 

genuine  anxiety  that  the  field  should 
3main  barren,  as  from  them,  or  at 
>ast  from  those  who  act  on  their  plan 
f  indeoendent  spontaneous  labour, 
'hich  the  ordinance  forbids,  its  fructi. 
cation  can  alone  come. 

We  beg  our  readers  now  to  give  a 
H;ond  perusal  to  the  36^  h  article.  This 
I  the  most  extraordinary,  indeed  we 
lay  say  astonishing,  of  them  all.  The 
atinnal  establishrfient  of  the  two 
*rotestant  confessions  in  Prance  is 
ach,  solely  on  the  condition,  express- 
d  in  repeated  laws,  but  most  solemnly 
1  the  6th  article  of  the  Charfe,  that 
\ie  state  shall  support  that  establi?h- 
jent  When  the  support  stops,  of 
ourse  the  establishment  stops.  But 
f.  Teste  says — No.  We  mny  not, 
e  sf^ ys  be  able  to  allow  you  Protest- 
nts  any  more  money ;  but  state  to  us 
our  wants  and  desires,  and  if  they 
leef  u'i<h  our  approbation,  why,  then, 
ike  the  money  out  of  your  own  pock- 
ts  to  nrovide  for  want/s  wh'ch  we  ac- 
nowledj/e  to  be  such,  and  you  shall 
ave  our  gracious  permission  to  em- 
loy  it  to  this  end,  under  onr  author- 
OS* 


ity  and  direction — bnt  not  otherwise. 
The  object,  it  may  be  seen  at  a  glance, 
of  ^is  exorbitantly  strange  article  is 
twofold :  first,  to  parry  any  demand 
tor  an  additional  pastor  that  may  be 
80  imperatively  urgent  and  reasonable 
that  no  decent  pretext  can  be  found 
for  refusing  it ;  and  second,  to  work 
out  a  claim  for  the  exercise  of  a  logis- 
lative  power  over  the  unsalaried  or 
Dissenting  congregations.  As  to  the 
first  object,  should  the  ordinance  be 
acted  on,  it  would  be  easily  compassed. 
Let  us  suppose  a  demand  of  the  kind 
we  have  described,  or  even  one  open 
to  objections — it  would  not  much  sig- 
nify which — made.  Being  received 
with  entire  complacency  and  granted, 
the  Council  of  State  has  but  to  say-* 
Now,  find  your  funds  and  install  your 
pastor — and  the  whole  project,  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred, 
would  fall  to  the  ground.  Tlie  difficul- 
ties of  collecting  any  considerable  sum 
by  subscription  in  France,  are  next  to 
insurmountable.  The  collections  which 
are  made  by  a  few  religious  societies' 
in  that  country  come  in  great  part,  if 
not  chiefly,  from  foreign  contributors, 
and  from  various  denominations  of 
Christians,  who  would  certainly  not 
feel  the  slightest  disposition  to  aid  in  a 
work  of  a  very  uncertain  complexion 
in  one  point  of  view,  and  extremely 
unjust  and  injurious  in  another.  With 
respect  to  the  second  purpose  aimed 
at,  the  Grovernment  might,  should  the 
ordinance  be  executed,  urjje  their  au- 
thority over  pastors  of  the  National 
Temple  unsalaried  by  the  state,  as  an 
argument  justifying  the  enforcement 
of  the  fike  authority  over  other  pastors 
who  belong  not  to  the  National 
Temple,  simply  by  the  fact  that  they 
receive  no  salaries  from  the  public 
treasury.  There  is  no  other  original 
leiral  distinction  between  the  two  or- 
ders of  pastors  than  that  of  which  the 
pecuniary  support  of  the  state  is  not 
the  foundati  .n  and  condition.  Take 
thi-^  (listinrtifin  away,  and  the  Nation- 
alists and  Dissenters  of  the  French 
Reforiii'^d  churches  fall  under  the  same 
category  ;  and  the  dealin?  which  the 
one  might  experience,  might,  by  a  pa- 
rity of  proceedinjr,  be  dealt  out  upon 
the  other.  Thu!<,  by  the  article  in 
question,  Protestantism  in  general  in 
Fran»!e  would  be  affected  :  the  Reform- 
ed establishment  would  be  first  assailerf, 
and  through  the  establishment  the 
D^scntinir,  or,  as  they  merely  call 
themq^lves  at  present,  the  unsalaried! 
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cburchog,  would  be  hookad  into  a  de- 
pendence on  the  legislature  from  whiefa 
they  are  at  present  free. 

It  must  here  be  observed  that  the 
French  Government  arrogates  to  it- 
self  an  authority,  with  reference  to  the 
Protestant  Church,  which  it  does  not 
pretend  to  possess  over  that  of  Rome, 
with  which,  nevertheless,  it  has  much 
closer  affinities,  interests,  and  symj^- 
thies  much  more  homogeneous.  To 
legislate  for  Romanism,  as  the  ordi- 
nance presumes  to  do  for  Protestant- 
ism, would  be  regarded  by  any  French 
Cabinet  as  preposterous,  and  would,  if 
attempted,  raise  an  outciy  against 
the  proceeding  from  one  end  c?  £u. 
rope  to  the  other.  The  pretext  for 
acting  BO  differently  towards  the  two 
eetablishmenta  is,  that  the  one  is  repre- 
sented by  a  hierarchy,  and  that  the 
other  has  no  representative  before  the 
nation.  But  this  is  a  hollow  pretext : 
for,  according  to  the  legal  constitution 
of  the  National  Temple,  synods  may  be 
assembled  at  the  will  of  the  minister 
of  public  worship,  and  these  synods 
would  represent  legaUy  the  Protestant 
l^tablished  Church  of  France.  No 
synod,  however,  has  ever  been  con- 
voked since  Richelieu  broke  down  the 
IK>wer  and  influence  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  that  land  ;  and  in  all  probability 
such  a  convocation  will  never  in  future 
take  place. 

Manjof  the  consistories  have  ob- 
jected m  very  strong  terms  to  the  pro- 
posed regulations  of  the  ordinance, 
and  that  of  Orleans  has  formally  de- 
clared its  incompetence  to  take  it  at 
all  into  consideration,  pomting  out  at 
the  same  time  the  propriety  and  ne- 
cessity of  convening^  to  consult  on  the 
matter,  synods,  which,  according  to 
the  law  of  the  18th  Germinal,  are  alone 
competent  **  to  regulate  their  ecclesias- 
tical affairs.''  Most  of  the  consisto- 
ries, however,  may  be  supposed  to  be 
more  compliant  to  the  will  of  any 
Ministry.  They  have  hitherto,  for 
the  most  part,  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  opposition  to  the  propagation 
CM  their  creed,  and  by  their  servility  to 
men  in  power.  Thus  they  are  regard- 
ed by  those  who  would  pound  Pro- 
testantism within  narrow  and  still  nar- 
rowing circuits  as  allies  rather  than  as 
adversaries ;  and  on  them  the  Govern- 
ment mainly  relies  in  all  its  macbina. 
tions  against  the  Church  to  which  they 
externally  adhere. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that 
AL  Gasparin,  a  member  of  the  SUte 


Coundl,  the  iOD  of  the  late  Miniiter  of 
Finance,  and  himself  a  rising  poe- 
tical character  from  whom  mach  m 
expected,  has^  published  a  very  able 
pamphlet  on  the  ordinance  of  M« 
Teste,  in  which  be  takes  the  same 
view  of  that  document  that  we  have 
done.  This  fact  of  itself  tends  to  de- 
monstrate that  Protestantism  is  ooo^ 
ing  into  notice  among  the  influent ial 
classes  in  France. 

Having,  now  exemplified,  by 
striking  instances,  the  spirit  that 
mates  the  French  civil  authoritieB  witfa 
regard  to  the  difilision  of  the  RefonuBd 
faHh,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  word  as  to 
the  motives  by  which  they  are,  with 
reference  to  this  subject,  actuated. 

We  do  not  then  attribute  to  then 
any  decided  hostility  to  Protestants  ; 
we  trace  their  conduct  in  this  partica* 
lar  to  another  and  still  more  mahgn 
source,  viz.  to  general  incredulitj. 
There  is  no  unbigoted  Frenchman, 
we  are  convinced,  with  a  very  small 
number  of  exceptions,  who  eoocmtm 
for  a  moment  that  essential  and  abso- 
lute truth  resides  in  Christianity  at  all ; 
that  there  are  truths  every  where  be 
admits,  even  in  Pagan  and  Eastern 
idolatries,  in  philosophy,  in  poetir,  in 
an  things ;  but  that  there  is  to  be  foood 
anjr  where  a  purely  true  religioo, 
which  contains  the  essence  of  scattered 
verities,  which  sums  them  up^  gives 
them  their  last  expression,  which  re- 
veals their  meaning  and  the  booroe  at 
which  they  point,  he  his  no  notion. 
Hence  religious  questions  are  ?rith  him 
questions  merely  of  political  conveow 
ence.  As  an  individual,  he  may  prefec 
Catholicism,  or  he  may  prefer  Protes- 
tantism ;  yet,  even  should  he  give  his 
preference  to  the  latter,  he  will  al- 
ways, as  a  citizen,  lend  his  main  siq>- 
port  and  encouragement  to  the  former 
because  Catholicism,  being  already 
widely  established,  can  be  more  readily 
brought  into  operation  on  the  popular 
mind  than  Protestantism.  The  coose- 
quences,  even  the  temporal  and  social 
consequences,  which,  flowing  severally 
from  the  two  sources,  are  so  widely 
different,  he  takes  not  at  all  into  coo. 
sideration.  And  the  reason  6i  this  ii^ 
that  he  looks  for  a  ruling  influenee 
over  the  intellect  and  heart  of  his 
country  from  anotlier  quarter — (torn 
politics.  Religion  having  thus,  ac- 
cording to  this  idea,  but  a  aabonli- 
nate  under  work  to  accomplish,  it 
becomes  of  very  small  moment  wiiat 
may  be  her  docitrines  and  what  may 
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>e  her  efibeti,  auiee  they  are  to  be 
;QDtrolled  and  directed  by  a  superior 
lower. 

The  sballownesa  of  this  reasooiDg 
oggests  to  Of}  ao  obeerratioQ  we  have 
'fteo  made  :«4bat  Popery  and  Infide. 
tty  alike  ftbjive  a  moral  profundity  of 
houglit.  In  eioqoence  tbey  may  ex* 
^  ;  in  tbe  diioovery  of  scientifie 
ruths  tbey  may  hafe  much  to  boast 
»f ;  but  on  all  moral  subjects,  on  all 
tobjects  which  prominently  possess 
noral  aspects  and  afSnities,  they  exhi- 
dt  an  extreme  superficiality  of  judg- 
nent.  And  this  is  easily  accounted 
or.  Morality,  all  ethical  knowledge, 
nberes  in  religion  ^  and  where  reli- 
;ion  exists  not,  or  m  proportion  as  it 
9  fiabe,  vague,  received  passively  upon 
rust,  not  exc(^tated,  or  is  not  a 
lersonal  and  mdividual  conviction, 
Doral  reflections  must  needs  be  ex* 
^eedin^ly  slender,  for  they  seem  to  be 
lerived,  in  such  cases,  irom  conven- 
ionalities,  if  we  may  coin  a  word^  not 
rom  realities.  The  religious  r^tiee, 
levertheless,  oat  of  which  they  grow, 
ire  existent,  though  neither  discerned 
lor  recognized  ;  and  tbey  rise  upinfal. 
ibly>  in  due  time,  to  frustrate,  abolish, 
md  destroy  all  the  conclusions  and 
chemes  which  are  built  upon  other 
oundations,  or  rather   upon  baseless 

On  these  seendngt  the  Qovemment 
ind  authorities  of  France  are  now 
ictingwith  the  utmost  vigour.  Reli- 
:ion  seems  to  them  to  be  requisite  for 
be  people,  whilst  it  seems  quite  nnne- 
«88ary  to  distinguish  between  religi- 
*iis  truth  and  ft£ehood — between  the 
Qjurious  or  beneficial  results  which 
l^rent  creeds,  even  politically,  bring 
ortfa .  T  he  re-eetabiishment  of  Catho- 
icism,  in  some  degree  of  strength, 
feems  to  be  more  wise  than  the  encou. 
affement  of  Protestantism  ;  both  seem 
o  ne  but  the  weaker  elements  of  social 
trder,  and  in  every  higher  sense,  in 
dl  which  discrimmates  them  from 
vhat  is  called  natural  relig[ion,  to  be 
inimportant  or  mere  artificial  helps  to 
he  infirmities  of  the  human  intelli- 
gence ;  and  it  seems  to  them  that  a 
state  dominancy  can  rule  over  the 
ntellectual  and  spiritual  thoughts  of 
lien,  can  revive  the  power  of  Popery 
uid  restrain  its  encroachments,  and 
thereby  bring  the  vagrant  and  rebel 
niind  of  the  country  under  its  subject 
tion. 

All  these  hollow  assnmptioot  ac 


count  sujfieiently  for  the  obstmotionB 
which  French  lefinslators  and  law. 
givers  throw  so  sedulously  in  the  way 
of  what  they  call,  to  use  the  form  of 
M.  Dupin,  the  proeelytism  of  conven- 
ticles, by  which  is  meant  the  promul- 
gation of  the  Gospel.  No  doubt,  a 
desire  to  please  the  Romish  priest- 
hood, and  to  protect  Popery  (towards 
which,  for  many  reasons,  they  enter- 
tain much  quiet  good- will)  from  the 
aggressionB  of  Protestant  zeal,  has 
ffreat  influence  with  them.  This 
desire  may  constitute  the  ruling  motive 
of  their  proceedings  towards  the  Pro- 
testants of  France;  but  whether  it  does 
or  not,  of  this  we  feel  convinced,  that 
we  have  stated  correctly  their  general 
sentiments  respectinff  religion,  and 
these  alone  would  lead  them  to  re^rd 
any  thing  like  a  successful  religious 
}»t>pagandism  as  fantastic  mischievous 
folly,  which  should  be  promptly  put 
down. 

How,  then,  are  the  French  Reformed 
churches,  whether  connected  with  the 
state  or  not,  effectually  to  confiront 
and  counteract  this  temper  in  those 
who  have  power  to  act  up  to  it,  as  we 
have  seen,  after  a  very  masterful 
&shion  t  To  this  question  the  only 
answer,  not  temporudng  and  equivo- 
cating, ii^-^y  the  acquisition  of  poli- 
tical importance.  The  reformed  pops, 
lation  of  France  amounts  to  a  milium 
and  a  half  or  two  millions  of  indivi- 
duals ;  and  if  this  body  of  men  possess- 
ed their  due  political  weight,  no  cabinet, 
no  law-court  would  dare  to  treat  them 
as  thev  have  been  treated.  But  till 
they  do  possess  this  sort  of  influence, 
t^r  riffhts  will  be  put  aside,  waved 
gracefully  away,  as  they  have  been 
by  the  Court  of  Cassation,  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets  about  an  abstract, 
impracticable,  religious  liberty,  and 
with  a  pitying,  unhearing,  inefi&ble 
contempt  and  politeness.  Those  reli- 
gionists may  notwithstanding  asse|rt, 
and  justly,  that  their  rights,  despite 
the  arbitrary  illegalities  by  which 
they  have  been  and  mav  be  put  aside, 
remain  to  them  in  full  force.  As- 
suredly they  do,  just  as  the  title-deeds 
of  an  estate  mav  be  held  by  the  legiti- 
mate owner,  whilst  the  estate  itself  is 
sequestered  perpetually,  or  enjoyed, 
or  ravaged  and  wasted  by  another. 
But  it  is  time  that  French  Protestants 
should  take  full  possession — that  they 
should  eject  intniders;  that  is,  that 
they  should  assume  a  very  determimd 
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atthude  of  strength,  throw  themathrei 
boldly  into  the  nng  ot  active  hte,  and 
come  front  to  fruot  with  their  adver- 
■ariet  on  their  own  ground — ^the  poli- 
tical arena.  Hitherto,  or  till  lately 
we  should  rather  perhaps  say,  they 
have  courted  insignificance  ;  in  the 
words  of  M.  Qaspann's  pamphlet,  they 
have  **  made  themselves  Uttle,'*  (^  se  sunt 
&tts  petits  ;")  they  have  seemed  to  teel 
an  extreme  complacency  in  avowing 
their  weakness  and  helplessness.  But 
they  have  now,  we  hope,  betrun  to 
awaken  to  a  sense  of  the  immense 
responsibilities  of  their  social  and  na* 
tional,  as  well  as  their  mure  strictly 
religious  position.  They  are  gradu- 
ally uking  their  place  o«i  the  stage  of 
public  a&irs.  The  proof  of  this  is, 
that  they  have  established  a  news- 
paper wtHch  treats  directly  of  politics. 
At  the  present  age,  wUere  there  is  a 
newspaper  tliere  is  power  :  where  there 
is  no  newspaper  there  is  no  power. 
We  look  therefore  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  the  journal  to  which  we  refer, 
which  is  called  M  L*bsfbrancr,"  to  be 
a  more  decided  symptom  of  the  pro. 
gross  of  Protestantism  in  France  than 
any  ot  the  facts  we  have  above  dilated 
on.  ISo  very  momentous,  indeed,  do  we 
regard  tl»e  subject  of  religious  journal- 
ism to  be — so  great  do  we  think  its 
capabilities  of  good,  if  conducted  on 
principles  altogether  different  from 
any  that  have  hitherto  prevailed, 
that  we  shftll  beg  leave  to  a<ld  a  few 
observations  on  this  point,  wliich  will  be 
found  apphcable  to  England  as  well  as 
to  France. 

We  assert  then,  that,  as  in  past 
times,  subsequent  to  the  promulgation 
of  Chnsrianity,  political  society  moved 
00  the  axis  of  religion  ;  that  is,  the 
religious  movement  gave  its  charac- 
ter to  the  social  movement :  so  at  pre- 
sent, religion  in  its  external  worldly 
operdtions  moves  on  the  axis  of  poli- 
tics ;  that  is,  the  political  movement 
is  working  out,  as  the  instrument  of 
major  force,  those  spiritual  'results 
which  oupfht  to  be  religious.  In 
other  words,  to  give  emphasis  to  our 
assertion  by  repetition,  religion,  at 
former  periods,  being  the  moving 
power  of  society,  all  the  leading 
chanues  of  the  world  carried  their  re- 
ligiotiH  signification  manifestly  with 
them.  But  now  this  order  of  thinffS 
is  ri'versed.  Politics  have  decidedly 
every  where  the  predominance  over 
religion.      By   pohtica,    consequently, 


we  most  seek  to  cany  oat  the  agoiej 
of  revelation  on  human  a&in,  or  \im 
agency  will  wax,  or  rather  waai^ 
famter  and  £dnter,  tili  Fagaaao, 
under  a  new  guise,  that  is,  vrtkpn 
oomhtned  with  a  feeble  cooteaori 
superstition,  again  rules  maDkioi 
To  uphold  Christianity,  therefore,  ve 
must  gain  for  it  a  hoM  over  the  (ksn- 
nant  political  paisioos,  io  wbicb  em 
philosophy  is  actually  merged.  6tf 
to  do  this,  there  is  only  one  meiot; 
viz.  frequent  periodical  poblicatiooi, 
not  addressed  to  the  weaker  portiflo  of 
communities  —  to  religious  ofda 
solely,  but  chiefly  to  the  itru^ 
portion,  to  the  great  active  dim  ^ 
care  little  or  nothing  at  all  about  re- 
hgioa.  The  Gospel,  has,  it  s  troe; 
a  ^  still  small  voice  ;*'  yet  its  ecboa 
have  reeounded  through  tbeuniferH; 
and  this  reverberauon  of  sound  Im 
only  come  from  its  hitting  and  stutp 
ling  the  world.  In  QuiSeo,  io  tbe 
h^rt  of  the  individual,  its  voice  ii 
still  and  small  always  ;  but  io  pro* 
pcnion  as  itb  echoes  die  away.ereo 
this  voice  itself  must  subside  into  s* 
leoce.  To  awakeu  the  echoes  aM^ 
to  hit  the  world  an<?w,  sbouid  tbeo,  if 
this  paramount  reason  alooe  could  be 
urged,  be  tlie  object  of  every  Chm- 
tian  ;  and  this  can  onlj  be  iccoo- 
plished  by  bringing  Christianitj  ioto 
ckwe  contact  and  collisioQ  with  tbs 
ascendant  spirit  of  the  age  ,*  for  vhich 
purpose  there  is  no  iostnuDeotalirf 
equal  to  that  of  a  newspaper. 

And  let  no  one  imagine  tint  we 
have  taken  a  profane  vicwoflhe  wcrit 
which  all  whole-hearted  ^^ 
have,  especially  at  this  critical  period 
when  new  iheories  on  all  mofai  and 
social  subjects  are  propounded,  to 
perfMrm,  It  might  be  shown  tbat  tbe 
Gospel,  on  its  first  publication,  v 
from  considering  the  spirit  of  tbe  ige 
as  out  of  its  sphere  of  action,  stamped 
its  impress  upon  that  spirit ;  tbat  it 
did  the  same  at  the  Keformatioo ; 
and  that  it  has  never  roads  any  pro- 
gress, that  it  has  achieved  no  coo- 
quests  whenever  it  has  been  repw- 
sented  as  too  fine  and  Pharisaical  too 
dehcate  and  transcendental,  to  meaiue 
itself  with  society  at  hiige— to  «iieri» 
a  champion  for  God  into  the  hiti  ot 
ungodly  men,  and,  in  the  choeca 
arena  of  iheh*  prowess,  to  put  it«  *• 
perionty  to  the  tej«r.  Politics,  war- 
ever,  occupy  actually  the  same  f»* 
in  the  popular  heart  that  the  die^ 
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i  the  Pagan  schools  did  eighteen 
kundred  years  ago— that  sacerdotal 
earning  and  the  gorgeous  dominion 
»f  Rome  did  in  the  sixteenth  century  ; 
ind  as  the  Gospel  has  tnurophed  over 
leathen  philosophy  and  the  delusicms 
>f  Popeiy,  so  she  may,  with  equal 
certainty,  master  and  beat  down  the 
alsities  of  political  speculation  at 
he  present  day.  But,  in  order  to 
his,  she  must  turn  her  face  upon  her 
memiee,  as  she  did  in  past  times  ;  she 
nust  set  her  face  fully  upon  them, 
•  For  stronger  truth  does  grow, 
ind  falsehood  feebler,  gazing  on  her 
foe." 

By  a  half-averted  visage,  by  the  Par- 
iuan  arrows  of  flight,  she  can  efiect 
aothing  except  the  victory  of  her  an. 
lagonists,  and  her  own  down*tramp- 
in^  in  the  mire. 

Now  we  are  aware  that  the  view 
we  have  taken  of  the  mundane  pnr- 
(>ose8  of  Christianity  may  displease  a 
rery  devoted  class  of  persons,  for 
wbixa  we  entertain  a  very  high  re- 
spect We  will  therefore  exphiin 
ourselves  more  iiiily.  These  persons 
ire  accustomed  to  confine  their  atten- 
tion to  the  choicest  ultimate  efiects  of 
reliffion  —  to  its  spiritoal  operatioos 
within  the  unseen  man.  They  are 
&pt^  n  oooseqnence,  to  discard  from 
Iheir  consideration,  or  at  least  great- 
ly to  undervalue,  its  broad  external 
ictivities,  and  to  overlook  the  depen- 
dence which  the  two  sorts  of  results 
lave  upon  each  other.  We  woukl 
■emark,  then,  that  we  may  put  onr- 
jelves  ri^ht  with  this  zealous  body 
)f  Christians,  that  the  experience  of 
iistory  has  proved  that  the  attention 
)f  nations  must  be  evoked  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ,  for  the  purpose  of 
mltLTgmg  his  Chnrch  scattered  in  the 
midst  of  the  nations  ;  that  the  world 
mast  be  provoked  to  feel  an  interest 
in  the  subjects  of  revelation,  with  an 
express  view  to  the  growth  of  that 
Chnrch ;  that  it  is  only  by  recom- 
mending Christian  truth  to  mankind 
It  large,  that  its  power  can  be  brought 
hirly  into  action  ;  that  the  increase 
of  tme  believers  depends  upon  the 
increase  of  professing  believers,  and 
that  of  both  on  the  religions  agitation 
of  the  outward  community.  Those 
churches,  therefore,  whether  national 
or  sectarian,  must,  in  our  opinion, 
ever  languish  and  M  into  merited 
contempt  and  impotency ;  or,  what 
is  worse,  into  sick,  fantastic,  feverish 
dreams-^to   nightmare  borron  and 


convvlsions,  from  the  cloee  pent-up 
atmosphere  in  which  they  breathe — 
till  they  enlarge  then*  conceptions — 
till  they  let  the  air  which  is  blowing 
freely  over  the  earth,  in  upon  them — 
till  they  measure  the  virtue  of  their 
principles  with  all  the  wrestling  ele- 
ments of  society.  Exerting  no  inflo- 
ence  ever  the  popular  min<^  proclaim- 
ing  their  incapacity  to  exert  this 
iniuMice,  the;^  virtually  abdicate. 
By  acknowledging  the  existence  of  a 
^  spirit  of  the  age,"  of  a  «*  march  of 
intellect" — the  new  terms  to  express 
human  wilfulness,  with  which  they 
are  unable  to  cope,  they  show  that 
they  totally  misunderetand  their 
mission,  which  id  precisely  to  do  that 
which  they  shrink  even  from  attempt- 
ing, as  out  of  the  legitimate  field  of 
their  exertion  ;  viz.  to  ffrapple  with 
and  subdue  this  spirit,  whatever  majr 
be  its  character,  into  subservieney  if 
not  obedience  to  Christianity. 

It  is  only  by  seizing  on  and  dn-eet- 
ing  the  master  and  mental  bias  of  the 
a^  that  the  Gospel  can  conquer.  This 
bias  may  be  emphatically  called,  the 
Wor2(i— -the  enemy ;  and  as  long  as 
it  is  ascendant,  rebnkmg  away  the 
Christian  feith  from  its  presence,  to 
long  win  that  feith  be  dwindlii^ 
away  with  rapid  decKne  into  power- 
Jessneas.  The  task  of  Christianity  is, 
we  repeat,  to  overcome,  not  to  shm 
her  toes-;  and  exactly  in  the  same 
degree  as  she  reduces  them  to  infe- 
riority, f  histonr  afifords  the  most  mi. 
equivocal  proof  of  this  assertioii,)  does 
her  select  and  more  precious  work 
in  the  recesses  of  human  bosoms 
thrive.  Those,  then,  who  would  pro- 
mote this  work  must  not  neglect  the 
other  ;  for  Qo6  has  made  them  depen- 
dent each  OD  each.  The  world  and 
the  Chnrch  are  correUUives,  There  is 
no  way  of  ministering  to  the  Chnrch 
without  confronting  the  worid ;  and 
whilst  there  is  anj  tendency  in  the 
intellect  of  any  nation  to  tower  above 
the  religion  of  Christ,  and  that  reli- 
gion does  not  out-tower  this  tendenc]^, 
plucking  away  its  arms  and  beating  it 
with  its  own  weapons,  the  Go^iel 
must  be  at  a  dead  lock,  unable  to  ad- 
vance a  single  step. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  thoae 
who  wouki  promote  the  cause  of  the 
Saviour,  to  attack  the  world.  To  do 
this,  one  must  enter  into  close  qnartera 
with  it  One  most  discern  the  s^ 
of  thinkmg  which  populariy,  among 
the  high  and  among  the  low,  prevails. 
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Oae  most,  detecting,  addren  himself 
to  the  thoughts  and  views  of  the  multU 
tude,  and  not  content  himself  with 
a  simple  exposition,  however  just  and 
laminous,  of  his  own  thoughts  and 
views.  He  must  convict  the  multitude 
of  the  fallaciousness  of  their  principles, 
and  convince  them  of  the  veracity  of 
his  own  out  of  their  own  mouths, 
otherwise  he  will  reason  to  the  winds. 
He  must  understand  the  pre-occopa- 
tions  of  the  public  mind,  meet  them 
and  draw  his  reasonings  out  of  them 
from  that  very  source.  To  endeavour 
to  demonstrate  to  the  secularists  of  the 
actual  epoch,  either  the  corruption  of 
Popery  or  the  truth  ot  protestantism, 
or  even  of  Revelation  itself,  by  rea- 
soning from  the  proper  peculiar  evi- 
dence by  which  these  propositions  may 
be  respectively  established,  would  be 
throwing  zeal  utterly  away.  They 
would  not  listen  to  an  angel  from 
heaven  addressing  them  through  this 
old,  approved,  excellent,  but  hackneyed 
mode  of  argument  The  rea8on*s 
mintage  of  ute  moment  must  be  re- 
imprewed  whilst  hot  ^nd  glowing. 
The  intellectual '  aspirations,  which 
have  the  most  decided  tendency  to- 
ward any  divergent  point,  should  be 
involved  in  the  embrace  of  Christianity. 
These  aspirations  at  present  constitute 
the  heart  of  every  nation,  on  which 
Ike  (Gospel  should  plant  her  lever. 
Thence  she  may  derive  a  jKnoer^  or,  to 
use  a  phrase  of  Burke's,  what  work- 
men call  a  purchase^  which  elsewhere 
must  be  sought  for  in  vain.  To  ad- 
dress men  now  after  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  so  effectually  ad- 
dfessed  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
and  down  to  the  date  of  the  French 
Kevohition,  or  later,  would  betray  a 
total  ignorance  of  the  period  in  which 
we  live.  Evangelical  effort  should 
change  its  character  according  as  the 
antagonist  it  has  to  encounter  changes 
its  torm  ;  and  this  can  be  done  with- 
out the  slightest  deflection  from  con- 
sistency :  for  it  is  a  marvellous  pecu. 
liarity  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  that  it 
can  folk>w  humanity  through  all  its 
transformations.  When  this  religion, 
therefore,  halts  behiikl  the  age,  the 
blame — the  dreadful  blame— lies  at  the 
door  of  its  teachers.  It  should  ever  be 
in  advance,  ever  prompt  to  extract 
aliment,  to  derive  a  fresh  juvenile 
activity  from  the  mastery  of  the  new- 
fashioned  errors  which  ever^^nera- 
tion    brings   forth.     No    opinions  or 


sentiments  which  have  an  extensive 
circulation,  though  upon  the  whole 
they  may  be  pronounced  false,  are 
totally  so.  There  is  always  some 
radical  verity  couuined  within  ibem  ; 
and  this  is  the  property  of  the  Go^el, 
to  which  every  moral  truth  belong 
Christians,  then,  should  appropriate  to 
themselves  whatever  truth  may  be 
discoverable  in  current  errors  ;  by  so 
doing  they  will  pluck  the  eoul  out  of 
those  errors,  and  lead;  in  the  name  of 
their  Master  and  his  Church,  the 
world  in  their  train,  as  they  have 
done  heretofore  up  to  a  modem  date. 

In  order  to  this  result,  however,  (m 
which  the  prosperity,  we  may  ilmost 
say  the  existence  of  the  Church  de- 
pends, they  must  not  regard  the  wori^ 
as  they  have  lately  got  the  habit  of 
doing,  as  an  alien  orb,  as  it  were,  to 
which,  indeed,  the  Cioepd  is  to  be 
proclaimed,  but  with  wbone  spirit  they 
should  hold  no  communion ;  but,  oo 
the  contrary,  they  should  be  tboroqgfaly 
convinced  that  it  is  only  by  stsdyiop 
that  spirit,  and  by  attaining  to  a  snper- 
lative  knowledge  of  its  roost  subtle 
workings,  of  all  its  specious  deceptieos, 
of  its  passions,  of  its  aims,  of  its  in- 
ward cogitative  processes,  as  well  as 
its  outward  development,  that  Chiis- 
tianiiy  can  compass  and  comprenend  it 
in  her  grasp,  and  leaven  it  with  that 
leaven  which  is  to  issue  in  the  multi- 
plication of  the  redeemed,  and  k,  be- 
sides, the  salt  of  the  earth,  to  preserve 
it  i^m  utter  corruption,  from  that 
exorbitant  overgrowth  of  evil,  which 
would  soon  overrun  and  strangk  to 
death  Christianity  itself,  if  Cnnstianity 
put  forth  no  count er-Tigour  w.thin  its 
very  core,  to  keep  it  under  partial 
control. 

These  remarks  apply  not  more  di- 
rectly to  the  French  nevrspaperi  we 
have  mentioned,  than  to  journalism 
(under  which  name  all  periodical  pub- 
lications are  incloded)  in  general, 
conducted  by  ProtesUnt  believii^ 
men.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  species 
of  literature  has,  with  reference  to  se- 
rious moral  Christian  purposes,  two 
grievous  defects.  The  first  is,  that 
works  having  a  profEvsedly  religioss 
character,  which  treat  nevertheless  of 
civil  and  political  matters,  have  a 
spirit  too  exclusively  tholo^rioal;  and 
the  second,  that  works  wnich  profess 
not  religious  objects,  have  too  littJe 
or  not  any  at  all,  of  the  theological 
temper  ;  whereas,  we  deem  that  the 
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>nDer  should  embrace  the  profiuie, 
nd  the  hitter  the  spiritual  mind  of 
ociety,  mterchangeably :  so  would 
30  popular  intellect  in  all  its  new, 
xperimentalf  transforming  energies,  be 
rolifically  impregnated  and  straitiy 
iterlaced  by  Christianity.  With  re- 
pect  to  religionists,  we  have  endea- 
oured  to  show  that  they  should  look 
*nt  beyond  their  own  narrow  circles 
pon  the  world,  and  uito  the  future ; 
nd  it  is  equaUy  incumbent  on  men  of 
lore  strictly  mundane  intellectual 
ursuits  to  entertain  constantly  retro- 
pective  reflections — to  gather  up,  as 
:  were,  the  past,  and  carry  it  with 
iem  as  they  advance ;  but,  above  all, 
ot  to  8uj^}oee,  or  to  act  through  luke- 
^armness  and  indifference  as  if  they 
upposed  that  they  can  leave  religion 
ehind  them.  Divine  revelation  is 
iroughout  prospective  —  germinant 
irough  all  ages.  It  has  this  pecu- 
arity,  too,  that  whilst  ever  essentially 
ae  same,  it  is  ever  apt  to  receive  new 
ecular  developments  in  accordance 
^ith  the  changes  of  the  times.  Those, 
^erefbre.  who  see  not,  or  who  obsti- 
ately  refuse  to  see,  that  its  immutable 
ruths  must,  to  be  efiective,  assume  at 
ifiering  epochs  difiering  modes  of  ac- 
inn,  o^truct  the  Christian  faith  quite 
8  much  as  others,  who,  partly  owing 
3  this  retrogade  tenacity  of  mistaken 
ealots,  regard  the  religion  of  the  Go»> 
el  as  no  longer  capable  of  putting 
>rth  any  master.innuence  over  the 
flairs  and  movements,  political  and 
lental,  of  public  active  lite. 

The  journal  we  have  alluded  to  was 
stablished  with  the  intention  of  show- 
ig  bow  fiiirly  Christianity  might  be 
rougbt  to  parley  with  the  thoughts  of 
n  unbelieving  revolutionary  nation.; 
nd  how  with  apt  words,  out  of  theur 
wn  vocabulary  of  principles,  she 
light  obtain  an  audience  and  some 
egree  of  attention.  The  enterprise 
/as  a  bold  one ;  bnt  many  considera- 
ions  seemed  to  justify  it,  especially 
wo,  which  we  will  now  specify. 

FirsU  The  French  are  at  present, 
lationally,  in  a  state  of  mind  per- 
3ct]y  nondescript  They  are  not 
"enerally,  except  by  name.  Papists, 
i'hey  are  not,  in  the  old  positive  sense 
f  the  word,  infidels,  neitlier  are  they 
eltevers;  bnt  they  halt  dubiously, 
either  affirming  nor  denying*  be. 
ween  an  inclination  towards  and  die- 
Klination  from  some  unknown  reU- 
ioua  £uth,    or   jumble   of  religioos 


faiths.  The  wild  hopes  of  revolution 
—despite  their  restless  revolutionary 
habits—  occupy  no  longer  the  place  of 
a  creed  in  their  hearts ;  but  indecision,^ 
or  a  vague  intermingling  of  impres- 
sions  from  ail  the  past,  and  weak 
feverous,  anticipations  of  the  future, 
have  lelt  their  character  without  any 
distinct  stamp ;  there  is  no  image  or 
superscription  upon  it  Now,  then, 
is  the  time  to  write  the  name  ol  Christ 
there,  and  it  must  be,  to  all  human  ap- 
pearance, now  or  never :  for  it  cannot 
be.  supposed  that  the  state  of  mmd  we 
have  slightly  depicted — so  auspicious, 
one  should  think,  from  its  troubled 
voidness,to  the  reception  of  religious 
convictions^  (which  infer  reason,  not 
credulity,)— can  have  any  long  endu- 
rance. Yet  is  the  intellect  of  French- 
men so  closed  and  hardened  in  a  strong 
armour  of  proof  against  any  direct 
appeals  of  the  Gkwpel  to  the  con* 
science,  that  it  is  only  by  pointing 
one's  darts  so  that  they  may  arrive 
with  precision  within  the  joints  and 
crevices  of  this  armour,  that  any  effect 
can  be  produced ;  and  the  archery  of 
a  newspaper  seems  to  be  more  eflective 
— more  hkely  to  penetrate  witiiin  the 
scales  of  the  panq>ly,  than  any  less 
agile  means. 

Second,  Throughout  the  whole  ccxi- 
tinent.of  Europe  there  is  no  single 
popular  organ  of  Protestantism,  whikt^ 
not  to  mention  Switzerland,  Holland 
has  a  purely,  Prussia  a  predominant, 
and  France  a  considerable  Protestant 
population.  The  immense  results  that 
might  ensue  from  the  establishment  of 
such  an  European  organ,  belonging  to 
the  daily  press,  may  be  anticipated  at 
a  glance.  Certain  it  is  that  Protes- 
tantism afibrds  a  basis  of  infinitely 
more  momentous  interests,  particularly 
at  this  crisis,  on  which  to  found  a 
power  of  opinion,  than  more  strictly  po- 
iitical  subjects  can  ever  possess. .  Thus 
the  enterprise  referred  to,  which,  al- 
ready having  been  begun  on  a  small 
scale,  has  met  with  success  beyond  ex- 
pectation, contains,  it  is  evident,  a  germ 
of  growth  which  may  gradually  expand 
it  into  an  importance  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  species  of  journal  what- 
ever. Paris,  too^  is  the  most  active 
centre — the  heart,  we  may  say,  of  the 
civilized  world.  In  that  capital,  it  (6L 
lows,  the  great  efiSnt  should  be  made 
to  re.  invigorate  Christianity,  ere  the 
dissolvent  principles  which  universally 
prevaily  become  00  decidedly  triumpl^ 
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ant  as  to  make  all  exertum  lor  the  pur- 
pose vain  and  useless.  Other  con- 
siderations, Hkewise,  have  strongly 
recommended  the  irodertaking.  Ro- 
manism is  either  openly  or*  by  sobter. 
ranean  proceeding's,  which  are  fdt 
and  not  seen,  advancing  every  where 
its  influence,  it  has  torn  Belffium 
from  Holland ;  it  has  made  a  bold  at- 
tempt to  set  up  a  supremacy  over  the 
Protestant  Grovemment  of  Prussia.  At 
the  same  time,  infidelity  or  rather  lati- 
tndinarianism,  the  present  form  of 
unbelief,  has  given  the  hand  to  the 
Romish  Church.  AffiK^ting  to  deniise 
her,  it  is  kind  to  her  and  helps  her. 
This  alliance  between  Rome  and  a 
wide  semblant  indiflerence  towards  all 
creeds,  is  the  most  characteristic  and 
portentous  sign  of  the  times.  An  unbe- 
lieving democracy  is  fiilly  in  earnest— 
Popeiy  is  fully  in  earnest ;  and  both 
are  animated  with  miffhty  prospective 
hopes  of  a  thoroughly  anticbristian 
tendency.  In  this  state  of  things, 
then,  is  it  fit  that  Protestantism  should 
remain  on  the  Continent  quite  passive? 
Out  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  she 
has  no  popular  voice  which  is  heard 
abroad ;  and  even  in  these  countries, 
she  looks  like  Lot's  wife,  behind  her, 
and  is  engaged,  almost  exclusively,  in 
fighting  with  the  phantoms  of  deranct 
oontroverBies,  which  seem  to  be  raised 
up  maliciously  for  the  purpose  of 
wasting  her  strength.  But  in  Paris, 
the  currents  of  thought,  on  all  topics, 
are  so  many  and  so  varied,  that 
sobriety  of  mind  is  not  conceived  tp 
be  synonymous  with  the  backwardness 
and  contraction  of  its  prospects. 
Where  specific  positive  convictions 
exist,  (alas !  in  that  city  very  rare,) 
they  can  there  hardly  &il  to  consist 
with  broad  views  and  new  applications ; 
and  it  is  precisely  tliis  enlargement, 
with  fresh  springs  of  vitality,  that 
Protestantism  actually  wants,  m  order 
to  assume  a  new  devebpment  corre- 
spondent to  the  new  developments  of 
society. 

We  will  at  present  furnish  a  few 
examples  of  the  snecessfiil  exertions 
which  have  been  made  by  religious 
associations  to  diflfuse  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation  in  Fran<!e.  Of  these 
the  Evangelical  Society  of  Paris  un- 
doubtedly  hokls  the  first  place.  Its 
metropolitan  position,  and  its  national 
character,  give  it  the  precedence ;  but 
in  other  respects  the  measure  of  its 
I  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  hk 


critCTion  to  judge  of  the  socGeae  of 
other  societies  engaged  in  ibe  same 
work.  We  have,  therefore,  taken  pains 
to  procure  a  correct  state  inent  of  the 
agents  it  has  employed,  and  the  nms 
it  has  expended  during  the  seven  yean 
it  has  been  in  operation.  By  this 
statement  its  rapid  extension  may  be 
estimated  without  the  danger  of  mis- 
take or  exaggeration.  We  give  it,  as 
follows,  in  a  tabular  form : — 
The  society  employed  in  the 

1st  year  .  6  agents 

2d  .        .      17 

dd  .        .      34 

4th  .        .      43 

5th  .       .      46 

6th  .        .      63 

7th  .        .      66 


It  received  the 

Istyear  . 

3,459&s. 

2d           . 

16,3^ 

3d 

.      40,306 

4th 

.      59,223 

5th 

.      79,270 

6th 

.    lll,4t')8 

The  labours  of  this  society  extend 
at  present  over  ^  large  portion  of 
France.  It  has  agents  in  thirty  towns 
and  cities,  each  of  an  avera^  popda* 
tion  of  not  less  than  25,000  inluibit- 
ants.  It  has,  furthermore,  within  ths 
last  year,  opened  nineteen  new  urban 
schools,  which  are  attended  at  this 
time  by  16,000  scholars,  in  addition 
also  to  the  labourers  above  roentiooed, 
it  actually  employs  sixty-eight  ool- 
portewrt^  (itinerant  vendeta  of  the 
Bible,)  who,  besides  an  immeDse 
number  of  other  religious  works,  lave 
not  scattered,  but  placed  in  good 
hands,  forty  thousand  copies  of  ths 
Hol^  Scriptures.  It  has  likewise  es- 
tablished  and  supports,  at  its  own  ex- 
pense, a  preparatory  school  to  form 
young  men  for  the  ministry,  of  whom 
eight  have  aheady  been  graduated  in 
the  Theological  College  of  Geneva, 
and  three  are  about  shortly  to  take 
holy  orders. 

We  are  unable  to  notice  any  of  the 
works  of  this  society  in  villages  and 
little  obscure  spots.  We  will  fumidi 
one  or  two  instances,  however,  of  iti 
more  ostensible  success,  and  will  take 
our  first  near  home-;  it  is  one  whicb 
must  have  come  under  the  observatkii 
of  multitudes  of  Einghshmen. 

Boukgne^OT-Mer,  and  the  depsit- 
ment  in  which  it  is  situated,  in  fret 
nearly  all  of  the  north  of  France^  hupe 
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/er  been  known  as  purely  Catholic 
a  the  town  itself  till  the  English, 
jice  the  peace,  nuide  it  a  ^vourite 
3sidence,  there  was  no  place  of  Pro- 
liant worsliip.  Several,  by  the  zeal 
f  our  countrymen,  have  lately  sprung 
p.  Among  these,  one  at  first  opened 
>r  their  use  is  now  attended  and  over- 
rowded  every  Sunday  by  a  French 
oDgregation,  formerly  all  Papists.  In 
tiis  manner,  according  to  our  infor- 
lation,  the  event  came  about  An 
jnglish  cleigyman  was  in  the  habit  of 
eiTorming  Divine  service  in  this  cha- 
el.  By  way  of  an  experiment,  he 
ivited  a  pastor  in  the  employment  of 
iiG  Evangelical  Society  to  preach 
'oin  the  pulpit.  The  fact  was  an- 
ounced,  and  a  French  auditory  of  a 
ozen  persons  or  so  were  brought  to- 
ether.  The  pastor,  thinking  be  had 
lade  a  c^ood  beginning,  afterwards 
emandea  and  obtainea  permission, 
ometimes  of  a  morning,  sometimes  of 
n  evening,  and  at  last  regularly  on  a. 
^eek-dav,  to  officiate  in  the  same 
lace.  The  number  of  his  hearers 
icreased  rapidly.  Many  persons 
very  day  embraced  the  Protestant 
litli,  till  the  conversions  became  so 
umerous,  that  the  English  minister 
onceived  it  his  duty  to  yield  up  the 
hurch  to  the  French  pastor,  who  has, 
s  we  have  said,  a  full  and  overflowing 
udience.  • 

The  4ct  which  we  have  next  to 
ommunicate  is  not  less  encouraging 
tian  the  preceding  one,  and  much  more 
ignificant  and  characteristic  of  the  re- 
gious  sentiments  of  a  comparatively 
ery  small  number  of  Frenchmen  who 
re  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the 
rovinces. 

At  Dunkirk  there  has  been  for 
lany  years  a  Protestant  church  for 
jngfisb  residents ;  but  the  French 
^habitants,  all  by  birth  Cathohcs, 
ave  lately,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
uilt  another  at  then*  own  expense. 
[*he  ministry  of  an  agent  of  the  Evan- 
elical  Society  has  produced  this  efiect. 
[?he  singularity  of  this  case  is,  that 
hose  who  have  constructed  this  edi- 
ice  for  the  Reformed  worship  make  no 
rofession  themselves  of  being  Protes- 
ants.  The  mayor  and  pr^fet  of  the 
own,  both  avowed  Catholics,  promot- 
d  by  their  personal  influence,  the 
mdejtaking,  and  form  at  present  part 
f  the  congregation,  amounting  to 
bout  two  hundred  persons,  who  at- 
?nd  regularly  to  hear  a  pastor  who 
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has  been  sent  to  them  from  Paris. 
This  congregation,  without  having 
separated  ttom  the  Church  of  Rome, 
are  determined,  they  say,  to  give  the 
Protestant  doctrines  a  fair  hearing. 
Even  should  they  not  embrace  these 
doctrines,  they  consider  them,  they 
declare,  worthy  of  their  support,  and 
calculated  to  do  much  good  by  their 
diffusion.  This  sentiment  we  know 
is  not  uncommon  in  France ;  but  the 
very  earnest  manner  in  which  it  has 
been,  in  act  and  deed,  expressed  at 
Dunkirk,  is  without  precedent,  and 
exhibits  a  sphrit  of  rational  mmX  se- 
riousness which  justifies  the  most  san- 
guine hopes  of  Christian  philauthro- 
pistS4 

We  have  already  alluded,  in  a  cur. 
sory  manner,  to  the  notable  advantage 
which  Protestantism  gained  at  Sion- 
ville,  in  Normandy,  a  uttle  more  than 
two  years  ago.  Many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  that  place  then  invited  a  pastor 
of  a  neighbouring  national  temple  to 
come  among  them,  proclaiming  at  the 
same  time  tneir  intention  to  abjure  the 
Eomisb  faith.  The  invitation  was 
accepted ;  and  there  is  now  a  Re. 
formed  church  which  increases  daily, 
belonging  to  the  state  establishment, 
in  a  town  where  one  has  never  before 
existed.  Here  we  see  a  spontaneous 
movement  on  the  part  of  Romanists 
to  throw  off  the  Romish  yoke,  and  to 
adopt  the  creed  of  the  Refomation. 

We  pass  over  mmoticed,  for  want 
of  space,  the  successes  of  other  socie- 
ties, merely  stating  that  the  spots  res- 
cued from  Popery  mentioned  in  former 
papers,  continue  to  flourish  and  gra. 
dually  to  spread  and  to  encroach  upon 
the  gross  superstition  and  incredulity 
with  which  they  are  surrounded.  This 
shows  that  what  has  been  done  of  late 
years  for  the  propagation  of  genuine 
Christianity  in  Francefhas  been  done 
solidly.  No  evanescent  triumphs,  bat 
durable  conquests,  though  on  a  small 
scale,  have  oeen  achieved  by  Chris- 
tian efiR>rts  in  that  country.  Protes- 
tant posts  established  there  six  years 
ago,  under  the  most  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, and  so  feeble  to  all  seem- 
ing in  their  commencement,  that  one 
might  well  anticipate  their  disappear- 
ance in  less  than  six  months,  remain, 
have  become  strong,  and  acquire  fresh 
strength  and  efficiency,  by  a  sensible 
progressive  extension,  almost  from 
month  to  month. 
We  have  now  touched  upon  the 
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principal  tq>ic8  by  which  we  believe  a 
verv  aecided  progreas  of  the  Reformed 
ftith  in  France  may  be  &irly  inferred. 
For  our  own  parts,  we  confess  the 
entertainment  of  very  high  hopes  oo 
this  subject  Great  objects  seem  to 
us  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the 
religious  movement  that  has  lately  tak- 
en place,  and  is  increasing  among 
French  Protestants ;  and  these  objects, 
ii  care  be  taken  not  to  regard  them 
as  little  ones,  may  be  compassed  by 
small  means.  Small  means  mayiin. 
Tolve  a  principle  of  expansion,  but 
great  objects  can  certainly  contain  no 
principle  of  diminution ;  and  their 
greatness  is  sure  speedily  to  overvhehn 
the  ezertioDS  towards  their  accom. 
plishmentof  those  whose  minds — the 
scope  of  whose  efforts — are  not  dis- 
tended to  a  size  commensurate  to  their 
laige  and  comprehensive  completion. 
Bearing  this  truth,  then,  in  mind,  which 
our  French  brother-reli^nists  fully, 
we  hope,  appreciate,  we  must  not  de. 
^pe  their  comparatively  feeble  begin- 
rangs  in  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
Let  us  rather  recdlect  that  eight  years 
ago,  the  Reformed  population  of  France 
msad  before  the  eye  of  the  observer 
like  a  rocky  waste,  in  which  no  whde- 
some  plant  took  root ;  whilst  here  and 
there  sapless  shrubs  of  a  melancholy 
dwarf  rationalism  sprang  up  from  its 
fissures,  giving  an  air  of  utter  hope, 
lessness  to  a  scene  which  is  now  like 
a  wide  and  widening  field,  abounding 
in  spots  of  verdure  and  fertility,  and 
in  gushing  springs  of  life,  and  yielding 
a  more  and  more  amjde  harvest  every 
revolving  year. 

To  conclude:  there  are  two  parti- 
culars in  which  the  zealous  amooe  the 
French  Protestants  have  the  advan- 
tage over  those  of  England.  The  first 
is,  that  in  their  humble  labours  in  the 
cause  of  religion  they  have  a  more 
pmre  and  simple  spiritual  earnestness 
tlMm  their  English  brethren  ;  worldly 
motives  have  less  hold  upon  them  ; 


they  caB  promote  no  peraoo&l  inter- 
ests ;  they  can  make  no  gain  by  god- 
liness ;  there  is  no  Ujg^ly  mercaotfle 
bustle  and  competition  in  their  demea- 
nour ;  and  divtsioos,  jealousies,  and 
recriminations  are  unknown  amon? 
them.  And  further,  whilst  their  bm 
is  genuinely  orthodox,  they  consider 
forms  and  creeds,  which  nave  takfn 
shape  in  specific  confiessions,  as  mattas 
of  very  minor  importance.  Tbey  have 
little  attachment  to  establishment^ 
except  for  the  maintenance  of  ordei^ 
and  have  a  decided  repugnance  to 
rules  of  a  rigid  discipline.  Thus,  ex- 
terior impediments  to  their  soceess, 
generally  more  obstructive  than  any 
others,  exist  not.  Thus,  they  are  truly 
liberal.  Their  sympathies  with  hu- 
manity at  large  are  not  partially  coon- 
teracled  by  any  desire  to  uphold  or  to 
maintain  a  supremacy  for  any  seeti- 
rian  or  even  national  eoclenastica] 
institution.  To  their  peculiar  position 
they  owe  this  happy  advantage,  wbicfa, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  counter- 
balanced by  niany  great  and  grievooi 
disadvantages.  .  The  defence  of  Glois. 
tianity  is  not  with  them,  as  with  ob, 
identified  with  the  predominance  d 
any  particular  oiganization  of  cfanich 
government.  Hence  the  characteristie 
0FENNES8  of  the  French  Reformed 
communions,  which  opens  a  wide  ad- 
mission to  all  denominations  of  reaHy 
serious  men :  and  this  openness  b&ODg 
occasioned  by  no  laxity  of  doctrine^ 
but  by  a  sterling  Bibfical  charity  with 
respect  to  such  variations  oC  reiigioaB 
sentiment,  as,  like  those  of  the  compaa, 
point,  not  divergently,  but  with  waver- 
ing trepidations  in  the  same  direction, 
bids  fair  to  compose  these  variatioiii 
into  'an  harmonious  difiference.  In  a 
word,  Protestantism  in  France,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  afilnning,  lai^  at 
the  same  time,  more  of  its  origmal 
purity  and  a  more  Catholic  character 
than  it  possesses  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world. 
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I  PITT  the  man  who  does  not  love 
bis  old  school !  To  such  a  one  the 
years  of  boyhood,  to  which  most  of  us 
are  wont  to  look  back  with  such  fond- 
ness, are  diminished  and  shrunk  to  a 
poor  ten  weeks  each.  He  has  nothing 
pleasant  to  remember,  save  the  Mid- 
summer and  Christmas  holidays ;  those 
bright,  brief,  evanescent  days  of  per- 
petual plum-pudding  and  lollypops  ad 
lUrilum,  It  IS  but  a  short  time  smce  a 
valued  friend  of  mine  confessed  to  me, 
that,  above  all  thingp,  he  wished  he 
could  look  back  with  any  thing  resem- 
bling a  feeling  of  affection  for  his  old 
school  or  his  old  master,  for  he  should 
then  be  able  to  fill  up  (such  was  his 
expression)  what  was  now  a  sort  of 
blank  in  his  existence. 

It  is  in  one  of  those  delightful  es. 
says  of  Charles  Lamb,  that  a  school- 
piaster's  letter  is  quoted,  m  which  he 
is  made  to  express  his  regret  that  he 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  loved  by 
his  pupils.  He  represents  himself  to 
his  correspondent,  real  or  imaginary, 
as  visited  by  one  of  his  former  flock, 
now  anived  at  manhood ;  and  he  says, 
sadly — "  He  did  never  love  me ;  and 
what  he  now  mistakes  for  gratitude  and 
kindness  for  me,  is  but  the  pleasant 
sensation  which  all  persons  feel  at  re- 
visiting the  scenes  of  their  boyish 
hopes  and  fears,  and  the  seeing  on 
squal  terms  the  man  whom  they  were 
ftccnstoraed  to  look  up  to  with  reve- 
rence." It  may  be  so  in  some,  per* 
haps — though  I  would  fain  hope  other- 
wise— in  the  majority  of  cases. 
Doubtless  there  are,  and  will  be,  pe- 
dagogues that  never  can  be  loved,  be 
the  nature  of  their  disciples  ever  so 
loving;  and  disciples  that  will  never 
love,  be  theiir  pedagogues  ever  so 
loveable.  But  I  do  stoutly  deny  the 
position  of  Elia's  schoolmaster-Uhat 
the  relation  of  master  and  scholar  for- 
bids the  existence  of  any  thing  like 
attachment  between  them— and,  if 
need  were,  I  should  not  want  for 
backers.  The  schoolmaster  in  ques- 
tion was,  however,  as  any  body  who 
takes  the  pains  to  read  his  letter  will 
perceive,  a  prtvate  schoolmaster ;  and 
this,  I  think,  will  tend,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  account  for,  though  not  to 
estaolish,  his  dictum.  It  would,  per- 
haps,  be   somewhat  difficult  to  lay 


down  the  precise  line  which  now-a-. 
days  separates  public  schoo's  from  pri- 
vate. We  of  the  eight— or  we  of  the 
nine,  for  I  do  not  see  why  the  Blue- 
coats  should  be  shut  out — must,  I 
fear,  consent  to  admit  some  strangers 
within  our  pale.  We  are,  alas  !  be- 
coming daily  less  and  less  exclusive ; 
but  it  is  sufficient  that  almost  every 
body  understands  what  distinction,  and 
what  state  of  things  we  mean  to 
imply,  when  we  speak  of  private, 
as  opposed  to  public,  schools.  At 
these,  I  think  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  general  rule,  that  boys  seldom 
continue  to  any  advanced  period  of 
boyhood — they  are  either  transplanted 
in  due  season  to  one  of  the  public 
schools,  or,  when  they  have  acquired 
a  sufficient  stock  of  information  for 
the  particular  purpose  to  which 
they  may  be  destined,  they  are 
takefi  away,  and  set  to  work  forth- 
with.  They  seldom  remain  at  a 
privato  school  till  they  are  capable 
of  any  thing  liko  serious,  sensible 
thinking  for  themselves;  at  public 
schools  they  do ;  not  to  mention  that 
these  latter  contribute,  in  no  incon- 
siderable degree,  to  accelerate  the 
capacity ;  and  sofnewhere  hereabouts, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  lies  the  secret  at 
the  complaint  above  quoted ;  for  few, 
I  think,  will  venture  to  deny,  that, 
though  at  a  public  school  somewhat 
less  attention  than  private  ones  gener. 
ally  show  is  paid  to  comfort— that 
word  and  thmg  so  peculiarly  English 
— yet  there  is  far  more  real  love  and 
esteem  entertained  for  the  master  by 
his  quondam  scholars  than  falls  to  the 
lot  of  those  who  sway  the  destinies  of 
*•  Classical  academies"  and  **  Establish- 
ments for  young  gentlemen."  Perhaps 
I  may  be  wrong — and  perhaps  I  cannot 
claim  to  be  considered  as  a  perfectly 
impartial  witness — for  I  am  all  for 
public  schools ;  and  had  I--tbe  very 
thought  makes  me  shudder — all  the 
sons  of  iBgyptus,  and  all  the  wealth 
of  Croesus,  I  should  not  think  I  could 
employ  the  latter  better  than  in  giving 
the  former  an  opportunity  of  learning 
those  lessons  of  open,  honest,  manly 
independence — of  fighting  one's  own 
way  feirly,  and  honourably,  and  bold- 
ly-*which  a  ftablic  school,  and  a  pub- 
he  school  only,  can  teach  to  a  boy*; 
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and  which,  if  not  learned  in  boyboodi 
are  seldom  to  be  acquired  in  later  life. 
A  boy  cannot,  to  my  thinking,  begin 
to  depend  upon  himself  too  soon.  I 
have  said  nothing  about  the  superiority 
of  intellectual  culture  in  these  more 
extensive  nurseries.  A  public  school 
may,  in  many  instances,  be  unsuccess- 
ful— although  the  likeliest  place  in  the 
world — in  making  a  scholar;  but  it 
will  very  rarely  &il  to  oMike  a  gentle, 
man. 

1  am,  then,  all  for  large  public 
schools — the  larger  the  better;  and, 
from  my  own  experience  of  such 
places,  1  venture  to  assert  that  there 
is  to  be  found  in  them  much  genuine 
esteem  and  aflection  entertained  by 
the  pupil  towards  his  master.  I  have 
one  in  my  mind's  eye  at  this  moment, 
wh«r8  it  is  pre-eminently  the  case  ;  I 
do  not  mean  my  own,  though  I  think 
we  would  scarcely  vield  even  to  the 
—men  in  liking  for  our  preceptors. 
Foul  befall  us,  indeed,  when  we  learn 
to  remember,  with  any  thing  save  af- 
fectionate gratitude,  the  names  of  our 
old  and  kind  masters — when  we  cease 
to  honour  and  bless  the  memoir  of 
**  good  old  Thomas  Sutton,"  and  ac- 
knowledge not  within  our  bosoms  a 
sentiment  of  semi-filial  regard  at  the 
Tery  mention  of  Charter- House  ! 

We  boast  not,  indeed,  to  be  the 
neighboure  of  royalty,  as  do  our 
brethren  of  Eton.  We  have  not 
around  us  the  pleasant  fields  of  our 
cousins  of  Harrow  and  Rugby.  We 
cannot  show  cathedrals  with  our  kins- 
men of  Winchester,  and  Westminster, 
and  St  Paul's ;  but  we  are  not  with- 
out our  share  of  attractions  neverthe. 
jess.  Nor  will  we,  in  addition  to  our 
intrinsic  meritp,  disdain  to  acknow- 
ledge some  trifling  obligation  to  the 
advantages  of  contrast.  We  are,  at 
the  same  time,  fortunate  and  unfortu- 
nate in  our  locality.  The  bellowings 
of  Smithfield,  in  spite  of  the  ^*  mugitus 
boum"  of  the  Georgics,  are  any  tning 
but  classical.  We  are  compassed  about 
by  fat  bulls — a  pearl  literaUy  among 
•wine.  Wildemesp  How  sends  forth 
a  dense  and  dingy  population,  con- 
tinually belying  the  name  it  bears; 
and  on  our  western  boundary  we  are 
not  for  removed  from  the  multitudi- 
nous tribes  of  Clerkenwell  and  Saffron 
Hill,  avivTomits  ^^o/iaiofvat  moro  d^nso, 
and,  alas!  more  dirty.  One  solitary 
ray  of  glory,  indeed,  streams  upon 
the  massive  wall,  now  bending  with 


age,  which  confines  us  oq  the  < 
(Swwell  Street  bids  &ir  to  have  its 
name  immortalized  as  having  been 
deemed  worthy  to  be  the  reaideaxe  of 
the  immortal  Pickwick  ;  bat  I  know 
not  that  we  have  any  other  neigbboor 
«*  renowned  in  story  or  in  BODg." 
Nobody  who  knew  us  not  woald  sai- 
pect  us  of  lurking  so  quietly  amoag 
such  uncongenial  streets,  and  lanei^ 
and  courts,  and  allcya  But  only  do 
us  the  favour  to  turn  up  Chaiter- 
House  Lane,  or  into  Cartbniiu 
Street,  and  you  shall  not  be  without 
your  reward.  Does  the  quiet  of  tbe 
square  strike  you  as  refreshing  after 
the  confusion*  and  hurly-boify  you 
have  just  quitted  1  You  have  not  yet 
half  fathomed  the  depths  of  oorstSU 
ness.  Keep  on,  if  you  pleased-so- 
under the  great  archway  on  your  left— 
and  you  are  in  a  moment  more  cot  of 
the  world  than  in  any  college  oo  the 
banks  of  Isis  or  Camus.  You  look  up 
at  the  old  rude  semi-CycIoptan  wall, 
and  the  windows  of  an  elder  fesbioD, 
with  a  silent  expression  of  wonder- 
ment at  lighting  upon  such  things 
in  such  a  place.  You  walk  aboot 
delicately,  as  if  fearing  to  disturb  tbe 
deep  repose  of  the  genius  loeL  Yen 
peep  throt^h  arched  passages  and 
half-closed  doorways  with  a  timid 
curiosity,  half  expecting  to  be  torified 
and  *<  taken  in  the  manner"  by  the 
apparition  of  some  strange  form  suited 
to  so  strange  a  habitation ;  some  dis. 
embodied  monk,  searching  in  vain  ibr 
the  cell  which  was  his  eartUy  dwelling' 
place,  retaining  stDl,  according  to  the 
creed  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  « a  bias 
and  a  languishinjg"  towards  his  bodily 
haunts,  muttering,  as  he  ffits  by, 
whispered  Pater-Nosierg  and  hoUow- 
sounding  Ave^MaryS'  You  turn  to 
flee  at  tbe  first  glimpse  of  an  old 
man  in  a  black  doak;  but  pause, 
half  ashamed  of  your  own  apprehen- 
sions. Look  again-r-take  cooiage; 
there  is  nothing  so  very  terrible  awnl 

poor  old  brother  A .     Walk  on, 

and  vou  shall  see  many  such  as  he^ 
and  learn  to  look  on  them  too  without 
alarm.  Yonder  is  a  group  of  tfa«n-<- 
{mrici  5ene«— seated  on  the  bench  is 
the  ^eat  court  in  that  quiet  basking 
^siping  idleness  which  old  age  a^ 
and  loves— canvassing  the  merits  of 
the  new  building  now  in  progress  of 
erection — the  warmth  of  UMlay^  son 
as  compared  with  that  of  yestc^layu- 
or  the  number  of  minutes  yet  to  elapw 
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re  the  bell  snmmonB  tbem  to  their 
ocial  meal  Happv  souls !  that  have 
lO  heavier  cares  than  these  to  load 
lie  evening  bpurs  of  Hfe,  and  make 
liem  drag  wearily  to  a  close — 
hat  can  forget  in  this  tranquil  retreat 
tie  chances  and  changes  which  com« 
elled  them  to  seek  its  shelter !    Many 

ffossip  used  I  to  have  with  those  old 
allows  in  my  time,  waylaying  them  as 
^ey  toddled  through  the  short  cloister 
djoining  what  us^  to  be  called  Wat- 
inson's  Arch,  on  their  way  to  their 
ftemoon  devotbns ;  and  many  a  queer 
ale  did  I  hear  when  they  happened  to 
e  in  a  more  than  usually  communicative 
umour.  There  were  some  of  the  poor 
rothers  of  the  Charter- House  in  those 
ays,  whose  stories,  •»  stranger  than 
ction/'  might  put  many  a  novel  to  the 
lush. 

Nor  leave,  I  charge  you,  a  single 
omer  unexplored,  till  you  have  found 
nd  admired  our  great  hall,  its  old 
ark  wainscoting,  its  lanterned  roof, 
a  galleries  for  fair  dames  and  merry 
ainstrelsy,  and  its  quaint  old  fireplace 
arni^hed  with  mimic  instruments  of 
^ar.  Still  less,  if  thou  canst  by  any 
leans  make  interest  with  one  in  author, 
y,  neglect  to  persuade  him  to  open 
3  thy  wondering  eyes  our  governor's 
9om,  with  its  huge  latticed  bay-win- 
ow,  its  tapestried  walls,  and  its  gor- 
eous  chimneypiece.  ^  Let  him  take 
iiee,  too,  into  our  phapel,  pausing  duly, 
re  thou  enterest,  to  peruse  the  iam- 
ics  which  declare  the  end  of  Nicholas 
lann,  ^  Olim  magia^r,  nunc  remis- 
J8  pulvere."  Let  him  point  out  to 
lee  the  resting-place  of  the  munificent 
Id  man,  that  noble  sample  of  Britain's 
lerchant  sons,  whose  bounty  it  is  our 
uty  and  our  pride  annually  to  com. 
lemorate  :  let  liim  show  thee  where 
not  far  from  his  side,  one  of 


lie  worthiest  of  his  many  worth v  sons, 
claruoi  et  venerabile  nomen,'  Car- 
liusian  Ellenborough  :  and  then  let 
im  lead  thee  out  upon  the  terraced 
^alk,  and  display  to  thy  astonished 
:aze  an  extent  of  territory  whose  very 
xistence  in  such  a  spot  is  to  more 
ban  half  the  world  a  thing  unknown, 
ndreamed  of  and  almost,  save  to 
ctual  vision,  incredible.  Yet  one 
tiing  more  :  let  the  heart  of  thy  cice* 
[)ne  warm  towards  thee,  as  thou 
xpres^est  thy  increasing  gratification 
t  all  which  be  showeth  thee :  letiiim 
atke  thee,  at  the  proper  hour,  nothing 
)th,  into  that  neplus  ultra  of  comfort, 
60* 


bight  Brooke  Hall,  that  snuggest  of 
sympoeiac  chambers,  albeit  Dan  Phos. 
bus  with  his  jolly  visage  peereth  in 
never  at  its  win(K>ws :  let  him  make 
thee  free  of  its  happy  corporation— 
seat  thee  at  its  hospitable  board- 
feast  thee  with  its  dainties— cheer 
thee,  with  its  social  converse — send 
thee  away  when  the  hour  of  parting 
comes,  gneving  only  that  it  comes  so 
soon : — and  if  that  day  is  not  noted  as 
a  white  day  in  thy  calendar— if  ever 
thenceforth  thou  speakest  word  or 
syllable  of  Charter-House  save  in  its 
honour,  thou  hast  less  taste  and  more 
ingratitude  than,  whoever  thou  mayst 
be,  I  would  willingly  give  thee  credit, 
for. 

To  me  there  are  few  greater  plea* 
sures  in  life  than  an  occasional  after- 
noon's visit  to  my  old  school.  It  seems 
to  me  a  positive  dut^  to  hold  it,  and 
to  cause  it  to  be  held  m  honour.  I  ata 
as  jealous  of  its  reputation  as  of  my 
own.  Whoever  filches  from  it  its 
g;ood  n^me,  goes  nigh  to  commit  a 
similar  depredation  upon  myself.  He 
who  slanders  my  school  wounds  not 
my  school-  alone — my  own  ribs  are 
bruised  by  its  thumpe.  1  would  do 
battle  for  its  claims  against  the  cham* 
pion  of  any  other  school  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  feel  myself  thrice 
armed  in  the  justice  of  my  quarreL 
I  have  only  to  learn  that  such  a  one 
is  a  Charter-house  man,  and  I  look 
upon  him  forthwith  with  a  kindlier 
eye^ — with  a  sort  of  free-masonic 
brotherly  feeling.  But  he  must  (at 
any  rate,  so  far  as  regards  our  common 
school)  be  ••  likeminded"  with  myself^ 
or  I  shrink  from  him  as  I  would  from 
a  chimneysweeper,  in  a  narrow  pas* 
sage.  I  know  of  nothing  which 
more  stirs  mj  bile,  than  to  hear  & 
coxcombical  jackanapes  affect  to  de- 
spise and  make  scoff  of  the  source 
of  whatever  little  knowledge  (for  in 
such  cases  it  always  is  little)  he 
may  happen  to  possess.  I  am  natu. 
rally  and  conetitutionallv  a  man  of 
peace,  but  [  could  tweak  the  nose  of 
the  fellow  with  the  most  unalloyed 
satisfaction  : — I  long  to  kick  him  :— 
like  Maria,  "I  can  hardly  forbear 
hurling  things  at  him."  He  is  one  of 
those  thankless  children  whom  it  is 
«•  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth"  to 
have ;  an  intellectual  matricide :  I  could 
even  find  in  my  heart  to  give  him,  like 
those  iron  old  Romans,  bis  sack,  his 
viper,  and  his  ape — I  never  could  un* 
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dentand  od  what  sroaiidi  thej  added 
the  cock  and  the  dog — and  ftioid  hiiii 
kicking^  under  the  water  till  be  waa 
within  half  a  gulp  of  bidding  defiance 
to  the  eflbrta  m  the  Homane  Society. 
I  am,  aa  I  said,  pacifically  dispoMd,  yet 
1  could  pick  a  quarrel  even  wfkh  Cow- 
per,  that  most  peaceable  epecimen  of 
the  M  genua  irritabfle,"  for  the  nmrely 
•0  much  'aa  hinting  that  to  *•  love  the 
play-place  of  our  early  days*'  can 
by  any  possibility  be  *«  a  weakneai  ;*' 
and  jetf  though  he  rails  at  schools 
roundly,  he  describes  so  well  the  plea. 
•ore  which  one  feels  in  revisiting  them 
in  after  life,  that  I  do  not  believe 
he  could  in  his  heart  have  enter- 
tained much  dislike  for  them.-* 
•«  A  weakness,"  forsooth  I  Then  do 
I  glory  in  my  infirmity-^for  I  am 
proud  of  loving  the  spot  where  I 
sported  away  the  few  years  which  we 
'*  little  victims,*'  as  Gray  calls  us,  are 
allowed  to  gallop  through  before  care 
jumps  up  in  the  saddle  behind  us.  I 
look — ^profane  wretch  that  I  am  1 — with 
a  peculiar  pleasure  at  the  chapel  win- 
dow, happily  not  painted,  through 
which  one  memorable  afternoon  I 
••swiped"  the  cricket-ball :— at  the 
corner  behind  whose  shelter  I  used, 
in  daring  defiance  of  magisterial  edicts, 
and  ambitious  imitation  of  maturer 
manhood,  to  inhale  the  firagrance  of 
the  forbidden  and  furtive  «•  weed  :" 
—at  the  roof  over  which  I  scrambled 
night  after  night,  at  the  peril  of  life 
and  limb,  for  no  earthly  object  save 
the  chance  of  a  sound  fk^gine  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  I  cannot  out  con- 
fess to  a  slight  compunctious  visiting 
at  the  sight  of  th^  window,  from  whose 
"  coign  of  vantage"  f  more  than  once 
saluted  some  unsuspicious  passer-by, 
now  with  a  shower  of  peppering  peas 
or  innocuous  nutshells,  now  perchance 
with  a  not  scanty  libation  of  that  pure 
element,  which  Pindar  and  the  tee- 
totallers pronounce  most  excellent. 
Some  little  twitches  of  conscience,  I 
say,  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  ;  but, 
after  all,  I  would  not  give  a  fiff  for  a 
man  who  could  go  back  to  his  old 
school  and  not  nnd  a  spot  pregnant 
with  some  reminiscence  of  mischief. 
Your  stiff.starched,  steady-going  ju- 
venile, who  never  gets  into  a  scrape, 
and  looks  virtuously  indignant  at  the 
bare  mention  of  a  birch,  is  no  boy 
after  my  heart : — I  have  something  of 
Sir  Oliver  Surface  in  me. 
I  stroll  down  the  old  cloister,  and 


k>!  in  that  central  leceM,  higkt  ICd- 
dle  Briers,  seems  to  Hk  np  befcre  rae 
the  identical  dkipenser  ci  swe^  tfaingi^ 
whom  it  was  mj  prime  deligfat  yean 

Tto  torment.  AJas!  it  is  botooe 
Fancy's  pranks— l&e  Macbeth^ 
air-drawn  dagger,  •«  there's  no  sKfa 
thing."  There  have  been  sCrange  re- 
volutions in  the  last  few  years.  I  knew 
in  my  time  three  dynasties  of  piemen. 
There  is  another  now,  and  fcr  all  I 
know  there  may  have  been  a  dooeo 
more  between.  And  could  not  thy 
gentler  sex,  O  enticing  Mrs.  Clayton ! 
preserve  thee  from  usurping  violeneel 
What  man  of  iron  heart  coold  seise 
thy  sceptre,  and  transfer  thine  ancieot 
seat  of  empire  ?  I  mias  tbee  sofe,  O 
gentle  autocrat  of  tarts !  Never  agak 
shall  I  fdl  upon  thy  dainties,  as  I  vas 
wont  to  do  of  yore,  with  all  the  Dis- 
criminating appefite  of  thirteen  !  Ne- 
ver more  shall  I  wantonly  npeet  thine 
orange-basket,  as  of  old,  and  take  to 
my  heels^  leavmg  thee,  like  some  aoile 
Atalania,  to  gather  up  as  thou  best 
mightest  the  golden  fruit,  bearii^ 
me,  kind  soul,  no  greater  malice  than 
wishing  thou  couldst  **  just  ketch  that 
young  warmint,  that's  all.'' 

There  is  one,  and  one  only  lack 
about  my  old  school  which  alwavs 
strikes  me  very  forcibly.  I  have  wallE- 
ed  through  other  great  scbooJa^  and 
in  their  halls,  their  dormxtoriee^  their 
school-rooms  I  see,  above  and  around 
me,  hundredsof  names  that  have  thrown 
a  fresh  glorv  on  the  pulpit,  the  bar, 
die  senate,  the  camp,  and  the  quarter- 
deck— names  that  will  die  only  when 
the  last  man  dies — anxiously  preserved 
and  proudly  displayed — names  carved 
or  traced  perchance  ere  yet  a  dream 
of  future  greatness  had  flitted  across 
the  voung  vision — when  the  height  of 
the  boy's  ambition  was  to  leave  some 
memorial  of  himself,  however  nide, 
behind  him — that  his  name  might  nut 
be  utterly  forgotten  in  the  spot  which 
it  was  destined  one  day  to  hallow. 
The  thickly-lettered  walls  of  soch 
places,  are  their  simplest,  noblest,  moit 
eloquent  panegyric.  Their  men  must 
look  up  at  them  with  somewhat  of 
that  pride  which  animated  him  wbo^ 
after  long  gazing  in  speechless  ecstasy 
on  the  master-piece  of  the  ereat  master 
of  his  art,  broke  forth  at  ksC  into  the 
exulting  boast,  *<And  J,  too^  am  a 
j>ainter  !'* 

We  have  none  (tf  these— «t  least  we 
had  none  till  within  these  few  ' 
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id  these  are  somewhat  scattered ;  and 
11,  moreover,  carved  by  the  monoto- 
ous  UDcharacterisiDg  hand  of  the 
rtiJicer.  They  are  all  the  same,  un- 
ilieved  by  any  picturesque  variety  of 
rpe  or  hue— -all  formal,  priggish, 
}py.book,  tombstone-like,  looking 
iscriptions  -« immortality  purchased 
t  threepence  per  letter  !    I  know  not 

>  what  this  nakedness  of  our  walls  is 
)  be  attributed  ;  but  I  do  not  now  ex« 
Bct  ever  to  see  it  remedied.  He 
'ould  be  a  bold  spirit  who  should  first 
lar  with  his  rude  autograph  the  white- 
ess  of  the  virgin  plaster  : — ^^  illi  robur 
t  es  triplex  circa  pectus  erit," — ^and,  if 
le  latter  be  not  somewhere  else,  as 
rell  as  circa  pectus,  he  will  stand  a 
ood  chance  of  smarting  for  his  auda- 
ity.  But  let  it  not  be  thought  that 
'e  show  no  great  names,  because  we 
ave  none  such  to  boast.  No,  we 
aive  our  full  share,  and  more  than  our 
il]  share.  What  a  glorious  alphabet 
e  codd  make  : — Pen-  exempUy  A, 
iddison — By  Blackstone— bah  !  I  am 
x}pped  at  the  outset,  for  I  must  not 
lake  invidious  distinctions,  and  al- 
»idy  I  want  a  second  B  for  Barrow.' 

do  not  know  that  to  me,  individually, 
le  absence  of  these  moral  records  is 
matter  of  much  moment,  for  I — and 
trust  all  good  Carthusians — have 
tost  of  them  by  heart :  but  we  want 
lem  for  the  public,  who  have  no  inter- 
3t  in  searching  out  our  glories,  and 
sed  to  have  them  pointed  out  to  them 
sfore  they  hold  us  in  due  honour, 
'o  my  mind's  eye  they  are  as  visible 
3  though  thev  met  my  bodily  vision, 
1  real  tangible  black  and  white,  at 
irery  step  I  take.  They  puff  me  up  in 
ly  own  esteem,  and  make  roe  shine 
I  my  own  eyes  with  a  reflected  glory, 
lut  that  is  not  aJl  they  do  for  me. 
^hese  departed  sons  of  Charter-House 
and  to  me,  of  whose  future  existence 
ley  had  not  the  remotest  idea,  in  a  re- 
ition  of  which  they  never  dreamed, 
^hey  are  the  sureties  for  my  good  be- 
aviour — my  involuntary  godfathers. 
\rere  I  ever  to  transgress  the  sixth 
ommandment,  my  nightly  couch  would 
e  haunted  by  500  spirits  besides  that 
r  the  murdered  man.  In  my  dreams 
should  see  them,  bending  all  upon  me 
leir  serious,  reverend,  reproving 
lances ;  and  hear  their  solemn  accents 
iying,  with  a  severity  not  unmixed 
oth  sorrow — «*  Thou  a  son  of  Sutton, 
nd  didst  thou  do  this  t"     I  am  fain 

>  confess  that  on  this  ground  I  stand, 


comparatively  speakinc^  alone.  My 
best  friends,  good  and  true  Carthi^ 
sians  into  the  bargain,  iee\  it  not,  and 
smile — ^thank  heaven,  not  sneeringly 
— at  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  my 
hobby,  my  crotchet,  my  fotbky  or,  as 
the  phra«e  is  nowadays,  my  idiosyn- 
crasy. Well,  be  it  so.  It  were  un- 
£rat«ul  in  me  to  grudge  them  a  harm- 
less laugh  at  my  expense,  who  am 
wont  to  enjoy '  so  many  at  theirs* 
Laugh  and  let  lau^h,  so  long  as  there 
be  nothing  sardonic  in  the  grin,  is,  to 
my  thinking,  a  ftur  and  honest  maxim  ; 
I  love  not  a  friend  whom  I  canndt 
rally  with  impunity.  But  for  mj^self 
I  confess  I  hold  the  ties  of  societies— 
if  I  may  so  express  myself— of  such 
societies  I  mean  as  a  school  or  a  coU 
le^e,  whose  names  are  hallowed  in  our 
minds  by  many  a  bright  recollection  of 
the  past — by  many  a  common  benefeic. 
tor  whose  memory  we  can  bless — by 
many  an  illustrious  son,  to  whom  we 
can  point  with  a  common  pride — by 
many  a  near  and  dear  friend  there  won 
—I  hold,  I  say.  the  ties  and  the  claims 
which  such  fellowships  have  upon  us, 
to  be  inferior  in  strength  only  to  those 
of  country  and  of  blood  ;  and  in  the 
next  decree  of  shame  to  him  who 
brings  disgrace  on  the  gr^  hairs  of 
his  sire  and  the  honour  of  his  ances- 
tors,  do  I  place  the  man  who  feels  no 
reverence  for  the  weO^prings  whence 
his  spirit  drank  its  earliest  draughts, 
and  scruples  not,  without  one  qualm 
ef  conscience,  to  put  his  **  alma 
mater"  to  tl^e  blush.  I  love  that  fond 
old  classical  epithet  of  ••  alma  mater  :'^ 
I  see  Bo  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
applied  to  a  school  as  well  as  to  a 
universitjr ;  nay,  I  know  not  indeed 
whether  it  be  not  the  more  proper  ap- 
plication of  the  two ;  but,  however  that 
may  be,  it  smacks  of  a  wholesome  re« 
9pect,  a  reverential  aflection  in  the 
choice  spirits  who  were  wont  to  use  it, 
which  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 
warm  my  heart  towards  their  memo- 
ries.   But  I  bid  ^  to  wander. 

That  old  chapel  too— what  a  host  of 
recollections  does  it  not  awaken  !  It 
was  not  often  my  lot  to  kneel  within 
its  walls  as  a  worshipper,  for  I  had 
numerous  and  kind  friends  around, 
who  made  my  Sabbath-days  for  the 
most  part  holidays;  but  I  well  remem- 
ber being  once  debarred  from  this  in- 
dulgence, as  a  punishment  for  some 
scrape  I  had  got  into,  and  having  to 
attend  its  services  for  three  or  four  sue- 
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ceflBive  Sundays  in  consequence  ;  and 
I  remember  well,  too,  how  I  then  used 
to  envy  those  happier  juveniles  who 
were  at  church  at  home — that  is  to 
say,  with  their  friends,  and  at  liberty.  I 
fear  I  did  not  say  my  prayers  so  ear- 
nestly as  I  ought  to  have  done  on 
those  few  weary  Sundays  ;  at  any  rate 
it  would  be  useless  to  deny  that  my 
name  is  still  legible,  carved  at  fuU 
length  on  the  back  of  the  bench  before 
that  on  which  my  seat  was  allotted. 
What  a  broad,  kind,  sheltering  back 
hadst  thou,  long  lost,  but  not  forgotten 
^— ,  under  whose  concealing  shade  I 
plied  my  unseen  labour  !  What  a 
magnificent  snore  was  thine,  O  most 
irreverent  — ^-  !  which  did  divert  the 
watchful  ear  of  pastor  and  master  from 
heeding  the  cautious  chisellings  of  the 
sculptor,  alas,  no  less  irreverent ! 

Would  that  the  mirth  of  the  child 
recalled,  the  pride  of  the  man  awaken- 
ed, were  the  only  feelings  stirred  up 
within  us  by  a  ramble  about  the  welU 
remembered  precincts  !  We  leave  a 
large  public  school^  and,  though  but 
one  short  year  has  departed  to  swell 
the  number  of  its  vanished  brethren, 
we  cannot  return  to  it  for  an  odd  half 
hour,  without  being  visited  by  remem- 
brances  which  have,  at  the  very  least, 
some  tinge  of  sadness.  In  the  natural 
course  of  things  it  must  be  so.  In  the 
course  of  four  years  passed  within 
these  walls,  I  must  havo  had,  at  a  mo- 
derate computation,  about  eight  hun- 
dred schoolfellows.  What  womler  that 
of  so  great  a  number, 

••  Some  are  dead  and  some  are  gone, 
And  some  are  scattered  and  akine, 
And  some  are  in  a  far  coantrie, 
And  some  all  restlessly  at  home  ?** 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  of  that  eight 
hundred  I  could  call  one-eighth,  or 
even  one-sixteenth  part  my  friends  : 
to  half  of  them,  perhaps,  I  never  so 
much  as  spoke  twenty  words  during 
the  whole  period  of  our  common  pu- 
pillage ;  but  they  were  all  my  school- 
lellows  —  all  Carthusians ;  —  and  for 
sDch,  when  I  hear  of  unlooked-for 
sorrows  or  untimely  death,  I  have  ever 
a  sigh  the  more.  It  is  as  good  as  a 
score  of  homilies  to  walk  by  one*s  self 
in  holiday  time  round  the  old  haunts. 
In  the  quarter,  when  the  playground 
ia  fiill  and  noisy,  when  the  eye  can 
where  but  it  lights  upon  some 
fieice,  and  the  ear  can  hear 
lave   sounds   of  merriment. 


these  things  do  notstrike  one  with  soch 
force,  though  even  then  they  wiU  at 
times  intrude  ;   but  in  vacatioo-tniev 
when  master  and  scholar  are  alike  hofi* 
day-making — and  it  would  be  ^aSexSX 
to  say  which  enjoys  the  release  wit^ 
the  keener  relish---there  is  a  olace 
and  a  solitude  about  the  i^ace,  a  deso. 
lation — not  of  ruins,  but  as  though  some 
enchanter's  wand  had  whisked  away 
from  it  every  thing  with  the  breath  of 
life  in  its  nostrik — which   chilk  my 
spirits  at  the  very  outset,  and  SsgoKB 
me  to  sad  and  serious  cootemplaoooa. 
The  old  gate-porter  at  his  loc^  dos- 
ing in  his  elbow-chair,  starts  from  \m 
slumbers  at  the  unwonted  sound  of  a 
footfall,    as    I    pass    throc^h.      The 
boards  of  the  fine  old  canreiT oak  star- 
case  that  leads  up  to  the  terrace,  a» 
as  unstained  as  though  they  had  been 
laid  down    but   an   hour    ago.    The 
lonflT    broad   terrace     itself   haa  kst 
half  of  its  attractions.    There  is  ao 
pleasure    in    walking  along    it   dov. 
There  is  no  admiring  eye  below  to 
look  up  at  me  as  I  pace  along  it,  en- 
vious of  the  high  privilege  delued  to 
the    status  pumltaria ;    no    inqDEnog 
group  to  speculate  on  the  name  and 
business  of  the  stranger  who  seems  to 


stranger 

be  so  much  at  home  in  their  domain. 
The  old  cloister  strikes  damp^  and 
cold,  and  cheerless  ;  I  ahnoet  wonder 
how  I  ever  could  have  taken  such 
pleasure  in  vaulting  in  and  out  at  its 
broad  high  windows.  The  green 
shows  not,  through  all  its  exXa^  a 
vestige  of  its  al^nt  denizens,  save, 
perchjEince,  four  or  five  hoops  dexter- 
ously swung  up  to  rot  upon  some  pro- 
jecting branch  of  the  old,  decaying^ 
smoke^blackened  trees,  or  a  broken 
tennis-bat  thrown  aside  on  a  heap  of 
rubbish  in  some  neglected  corner,  and 
serving  only  by  its  presence  to  impress 
upon  us  more  forcibly  tlje  utter  deser. 
tion  of  the  place.  1  rattle  the  handles 
of  tlie  schoolroom  doors  in  vain,  and 
I  CTowI  and  grumble  that  I  am  not 
able  to  get  in,  where  I  formerly  thoi^ 
it  the  greatest  earthly  happiness  to  get 
out.  It  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  me 
to  look  even  upon  the  old  flogging- 
block — a  sort  of  chastened  pleasure, 
renovare  doiorem,  I  would  bm  sa- 
tisfy myself,  also,  as  to  the  truth  of  a 
rumour  which  has  reached  my  ean^ 
that  that  venerable  relic  has  in  its 
old  age  met  with  a  **  heavy  bk>w  and  a 
great  discouragement;*'  that  it  holds 
now  only  a  Hvitum  in^rium  where 
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it  once  was  alone  in  its  dory ;  tbat  a 
second  parvenu  flogginff-bTock  has  been 
of  late  introduced  to  share,  perchance 
ere  long  to  usurp,  its  long  unquestioned 
prerogatives.   But  the  attempt  is  vain. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  see  but 
bare  walls  and  close-shuttered   win- 
dows—nothing  to  hear  but  the  distant 
hum  and  buzz  of  the  ''world  shut 
out ;"— around  me  silence  and  solitude, 
and  beneath  me  the  dead !  I  am  tread, 
ing  at  every  step  over  the  commoo 
grave  of  thousands,  nnconsecrated  by 
Sie  voice  of  Holy  Church,  unvi^ted  by 
the  gloomy  pageantry  which  waits  on 
death  in  its  ordinary  forms — a  vast 
charnel-house  of  undistinguished  bones 
—a  huge  gamer  for  the  harvest  of  a 
pestilence,  reaped  five  centuries  ago ! 
At  such  times  it  is  that  the  sadness  of 
the  place  inspires  a  kindred  feeling ;  at 

such  times  do  I  think  of ,and   ■     ^ 

and  poor  ,  gone  from  among  us  in 
the  bright  warm  sprin^me  of  me ;  of 
— »-,  a  solitary  toiler  m  a  land  far  from 
the  home  and  the  friends  of  his  early 
years ;— of  many  a  one  on  whose,  un- 
deserving  head  the  world  has  dealt  its 
merciless  bufiets — many  a  weary  strug. 
ffler  in  vain — many  a  bright  prospect 
dimmed  and  overclouded — many  a  soar, 
ing  spirit  checked  and  broken,«-aDd  I 
turn  away  from  the  spot  with  a  lew 
careless  rootstep,  ><a  sadder,  and  (I 
trust)  a  wiser  man."  But  I  did  not 
mean  to  be  monmfid  when  I  began  this 
piper. 

Of  all  the  days  in  the  year,  commend 
me  most  especially  to  that  on  which 
we  meet  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of 
our  Founder — a  day  long  anticipated 
and  fondly  remembered-— a  day  of 
hand-shakings  and  heart-warmings — a 
dav  on  which  they  who  were  friends  of 
old  strengthen  ^tbeur  fHendship,  and 
they  who  were  foes  forget  their  enmity 
— a  day  of  unintrodoc^  acquaintance 


ships,  when  we  need  no  master  of  the 
ceremonies  to  present  one  Carthusian 
to  another — a  day  of  merry  tales  and 
side-shakinff  remmiscences,  when  all 
our  juvenile  delin^ncies  and  esca. 
pades  are  called  up  m  review  before  us, 
only  to  make  us  wish  that  we  could 
once  more  have  an  opportunity  of  beins 
guilty  of  them — when  the  old  school- 
stories  of  our  time  are  told,  failing  not, 
though  for  the  twentieth  time,  to  elicit 
the  accustomed  peal  of  merriment,  and 
the  old  hall  echoes  again  to  the  cheers 
which  follow  the  prime  toast  of  the 
evening,  the  time-honoured  heartfelt 
toast  of  *•  Domns/'  and  the  uproarious 
but  meny  controversy  to  which  it  never 
fails  to  give  rise.  It  must  be  a  tempt- 
ing lure,  indeed,  that  would  keep  me 
away  from  that  day's  meeting — a  most, 
unexceptionable  excuse  that  would  salve 
my  conscience  for  Uie  breach  of  duty. 
It  was  but  the  other  da^  that  I  heard 
of  a  little  knot  of  Carthusians,  who  had 
met  together  and  celebrated  "Foun- 
der's Day"  in  Australia.  I  would  I 
knew  their  names,  for  they  must  be 
men  after  my  own  heart ;  but  though 
unknown,  I  honour  them  none  the  less. 
I  will  answer  for  it,  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle  one  of  that  "band  of  brothers" 
whom  Charter-House  need  bhish  tp 
acknowledge  as  her  son. 

But  I  must  lay  a  strong  band  upon 
myselt  The  cacoethi$  9cribend%  is  i»> 
creasing  upon  me  too  rapidly— cre«»< 
indulgens  st^t— and  I  forget  that  I  am 
not  yet  ouite  sufficientiy  stricken  in 
years  to  claim  the  privilege  of  unlimit- 
ed garrulity.  I  would  not  wiUmgly  be- 
come ad  extremum  ridmdus^  though  I 
have  wind  and  bottom  enough  for  a  mile 
or  two  more  yet  It  is  better  to  pull 
up  at  the  distance  than  to  break  down 
before  the  judge. 

T.  V.  R. 
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sot  ELIDXJC. 


▲  LAT  or  MAKIB.      BT  DBLTA« 


■*  He  bad  a  dangbler  of  jouvg  age. 
The  sboon  were  gold  apoo  ber  Ret. 
80  white  she  waa  and  fair  of  11 


80  ia  the  enow  on  red  blood. 
Whereto  ahoald  I  that  maid  deeeriTO  ? 
She  waa  the  lUreet  tbinc  on^Te.** 

Sir  BmU  tf  B§m$t$MU, 


1. 


Touch   ye    the   harp  with    tender 
hand, 
And  gently  let  its  music  flow, 
While    softly,    sadly    the    Minstrel 
sinfi^ 
An  olden  tale  of  love  and  woe : — 
Three  hundred  years  have  come  and 
gone. 
As  dewdrops  shine  and  disappear, 
Since  first  'twas  sung  by  &ir  Marie 
To  Henry's  royal  ear. 


The  stately  knight,  yomig  Eliduc, 

As  alone  in  hall  he  sate, 
Beheld  the  page  of  Elizabeth, 

At  eve,  beside  his  gate. 
**  Come  hither— hitter,  thou  page  of 
court, 

What  would  the  Exo^  with  me  V* 
The  boy  held  the  love-eifts  on  his  arm, 

As  he  lowly  bent  od  Knee. 

8. 

•*I   bear    this   gay   gold  ring,    Sir 
Knight, 
And  robe  of  miniver ; 
Greets  thee    by    these,    my    ladye 
bright, 
And  bids  thee  think  of  her." 
To  and  fro  strode  Eliduc, 

To  and  ho  he  paced  the  floor. 
Then    put    the    gifUnng    on     his 
hand, 
And  the  robe  his  shoulden  o*er. 


To  and  fro  strode  Eliduc ; 

Anon  with  folded  arms  he  stood  i 
Then  brush'd  the  hall  with  hurried 
step, 
like  one  m  doubtful  mood. 
At  length  he  bit  his  nether  lip, 
Breathed    deep^     with     downcast 
head ; 
For  a   moment  paused    in  torturing 
thought, 
To  the  boy  then  sighing,  said«— 


5. 
<•  Go  back— haste  back,  my  little  fooC 

To  the  palace  straight  repair. 
And  teU  the  Princess  Elizabeth 

That  I  will  think  of  ber." 
The  little  page  knelt,  the  little  page 
rose 
From  the  rushes  whereon  he  knd!^ 
And  hied  him  thence,— but  who  may 
tell 
What  Eliduc  then  felt? 

6. 
Brave  Eliduc  is  woe-begone, 

A  cloud  o'erhangs  his  eyes, 
And  though  in  mme  be  bath  rivals 
none. 

By  the  wiM  sea-shore  he  agfas. 
He  stands  upon  the  bairen  roar. 

He  listens  to  the  shrieking  mew. 
Until  the  evening  star  is  oat. 

And  earth  is  moist  with  disw. 

7. 

But  the  King  hath  sent,  the  Kiugfat 
hath  gone 
Where  be  sat  at  chess  in  haD, 
At  the  chequer-board  played  a  stranger 
lord. 
Behind  stood  his  datufater  tall. 
«<  Why,  daughter,  dove  Elizabeth, 
Greet  ye  not  this  noble  knight! 
'Tis  the  same  who  hath  our  kingdom 
saved. 
And  quelled  our  foes  in  fight" 

a 

Elizabeth  stretch'd  forth  her  white  nft 
hand, 
And  with  Eliduc  down  she  stray'd 
By  the  tapestried  waU  of  that  kog- 
archMhall, 
While  at  board  her  &ther  pky'd. 
In  a  window'd  niche  at  length  tibey 
stood, 
The  &ir  one  and  the  brave — 
Both  sorrowful  and  in  pensive  mood, 
Both  silent  as  the  grave ; — 
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9. 

Till  the  ladye  fidteriDg  spake— *<  Sir 
Knight, 

Words  are  ill  befitting  me, 
Bat  wer^tbe  world  at  my  behest, 

I  would  wed  no  mate  but  tbee." — 
**  Sweet  princess  &ir,"  said  Elidac, 

As  be  dropp'd  her  profier'd  hand, 
*<I  am  ple(^  by  the  oath  of  a  leal 
trae  knight, 

To  return  to  my  native  land ; 

10. 

'And  thou  knowest^  flower,  that  not 

with  me 
Canst  thou  leave  this  realm  to  roam, 
«'or  thou  art   the  sole  child  of  its 

crown. 
Which  thou  must  wear  at  home.*' 
Tis  nay,  'tis  nay,  Sir  Eliduc — 
This  heart  is    thine,  this  hand  is 

free — 
Lod  if  thou  Bpum'st  roe  not  away, 
I  will  cross  the  waves  with  thee !" 

11. 

lie  stood  before  him  beautiful. 

Like  a  lily  pure  by  a  lake; 

^ith  deep-drawn  sighs,  and  dovelike 

eyes; 
0,  his  heart  was  like  to  break ! 
Itfy  bird  of  beauty,"  said  Eliduc, 
u  I     am   summoned    across     the 

83a — 
It  blithely  sing  in  thy  father's  halls 
rill  I  come  back  for  thee. 

12- 

\  yes — O  yes — my  fair  Princess, 

xk  hopeful  peace  and  pleasure 
rest" 

sn  the  love-sick  heart  of  Eliza- 
beth 

leapt  for  joy  within  its  nest ; 

i  returning  to  her  sire  the  king, 

lir  Eliduc  'gan  say — 

'o  the  shores  of  my  native  Brit- 
tanie 

am  summoned  hence  away. 

13. 
by  realm,  great  king,  is  now  at  rest ; 
'hy  foes  are  all  o'ercome ; 
lie  the  jars  and  the  wars  of  my  own 
dear  land 

all  aU  her  chikiren  home, 
he  throne,  where  signed  was  my 
exile, 

1  the  knaves  who  cross'd  my  way 
)  own'd  the  shame  of  their  per- 
iored  words, 
d  far  my  presence  pray : 


14 

«  Well,  well  I  knew  the  carpet  knights 

For  thehr  gentle  selves  should  fear, 
WhenK>'er  them  gleam'd  the  Flanders 

axe. 
And  Braoant's  threatening  spear.*' 
"  Sir  Eliduc,"  replied  the  King, 
**  Thy  worth  may  none  gainsay ; 
,ln  the  gloom  of  war  thou  camest  to 
us. 
And  leavest  us  peace  to-day." 

15. 

The  King  bade  the  royal  galleys  wait 

At  Totoess,  by  the  shore. 
To  the  plains  of  France  with  sword 
and  lance 
To  escort  the  brave  Knight  o'er. 
With   golden    gleam    the    pennants 
stream'd; 
In   foam  the   blue   waves  curl'd  ; 
On  deck  stood  the  bearded   halbw- 

diers, 
And  the  snow-white  sails  unfiiri'd. 

16. 

From  the  echoing  streets  of  Exeter 

March'd    a     thousand    men    and 
more. 
With  banners,  and  unbeaver'd  all,  . 

Following  Kliduc  to  the  shore. 
There  is  never  a  knight  in  Loegria 

Can    match    with    this    strange 
knight. 
At  feat  of  courtly  tournament, 

Or  on  blood-red  field  of  fight 

17. 

Elizabeth  gazed  from  the  turret  high. 

And  she  saw  him,  on  the  plain 
Departing    'mid    bright    clumps    of 
spears, 
WhUe  pages  held  each  rein ; 
And  toll  the  bells  went,  tant-a-roll : 
And    she     heard     the    trampling 
crowd. 
And  the  trumpets'  bray,  and  the  loud 


And  the  neigh  of  a  war-horse  proud. 

18. 

Passion  and  pride  now  lifled  up 
Her  heart  within  her  breast. 
But  doubt  and  fear  anon  drew  near, 

And  down  her  spirit  press'd ; 
Thffli,   turning,  she  sank   upon   her 
couch. 
And  wrung  her  hands,  and  sigh* 
ed — 
<«0,  would   that   Sir    Eliduc    were 

back 
,   To  woo  me  for  his  bride ! 
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[June, 


u  like  the  rainbow  to  thd  clearing  air,  I-^e  Salem  to^he^lg^^^^ 

like  tbe  bird  to  the  vernaltree,  When  his  feet  are  travel^^ 

lAe  •pring'B  first  flowers  'mid  wood-  Come  the  thoughts  of  thy  return,  dear 

land  bowers                ^  ^.^*T®*  •     -«;«f  «?«•  i^ 

To  the  honey.thirsting  bee ;  My  longing  spint  Cer  . 


PlTTE  SbCOITD. 


O,  sad  was  the  soofp  of  Gildeloec 
As  she  sate  withm  her  bower, 

B^uiling,  with  her  dulcimer. 
The  sotitary  hour.  , 

•^  Was  it  a  voice  1"  she  rose  and  cned, 
^  Or  what   step   comes   here    in 

The  door  flew  wide^'twas  Su-  Eli- 
due, 
And  she  M  upon  his  breast 

2. 

^  Welcome   welcome !    my  husband 
dear  !»• 
Aye  she  clasped  his  neck  and  cned  ; 
c«a2  heavy  and  drear  have  lagg'd 
the  hours 
Since  thou  did'st  sail  the  tide. 
Bring  wine  and  bread,  let  the  board 
bespread,  .  . 

Bid  the  silence  of  our  halls  rejoice !" 
*•  Heaven  bless  thee,  fair  Gildeluec  r 
Quo'd  the  knight,  with  a  low  sad 
voice. 

3. 

"  And  comest  thou  hither  with  heart 
of  griet 
My  Lord,  my  loved  1"  the  lady  said. 
"  Thou  know'st  that  our  land  is  o'er- 
run  with  foes," 
Sigh'd  the  knight,  with   downcast 
head. 
••  Thou  art  weary,  and  here  wilt  rest 
to-night. 

And  at  morning  to  the  kmg   

«  Nay,"  answered  he,  «*  I  must  leave 
this  roof  .  ». 

Ere  the  bells  of  vesper  nng." 

4. 

*«  When  life  was  young,  Gildeluec, 

To  me  thou  gavest  thy  hand ; 
There  was  no  flower  like  thee,  sweet 
love,  ,     ,     ^ 

In  aO  this  blooming  land. 
And  dost  thou  call  me  cruel  now  t 

Then  surely  am  I  changed ; 
Deem'st  thou  that  broken  is  my  vow. 

Or  my  heart  from  Chine  estrang* 
edr 


^•As   the  snow,"   cried   noble    Gil- 

u  On'th^  Alps,  I  know  thee  pure ; 
Like  the  roots  o'  the  everiastmg  ma. 

Thy  faith  isfirm  and  sure; 
Then  go-g^>-««  to  the  ban^eW, 

•Tis  thy  country  calls  for  thee, 
When  our  foes  have  before  thee  aiten 
or  fled. 

Return  to  peace  and  me  I ' 


6. 

the 


His   steed    at   the   portal    neighing 
paw'd ; 
Sir  Eliduc  donn'd  his  mail,        __,__ 
His  figured  casque,  with  its  monon 
black, 
And  steeUarr'd  aventayle. 
He  clasp'd  her  form— he  saatch'd  one 
kiss—' 
By  their  threshold  cypress-tree; 
Bade  all  the  saints  his  dame  to  blesB, 
Then  off  through  the  woods  rode  he. 

7. 
The  nights  they  pass'd,  and  the  days 
they  pass'd. 

Heavy  and  lone  they  feiv         

As  Gildeluec    pined    for  the  Hof^ 

blast  ,     u 

Which  her   lord's    return  shcoW 

tell.  _v.u 

Yet  heard  she  how  o'er  vanqmahd 

foes,  _ 

Had  his  bapner  victonous  flo^ 
While  the  feme  of  his  name,  nke  a 

sweet  west  wmd. 
Through  his  native  land  was  btown. 

8- 
Did  the  trumpet  of  battle  arouse  Ja 

heart. 
As  it  aroused  in  days  of  yore  t 
Did  he  think  of  his  mate,  lone  watcb- 

For  his  coming,  at  her  bower  doorl 
No  more — no  more  the  battle  toils 

Did  SirEHduc»8  bosom  cheer; 
And  if  he  thought  of  Gildeluec, 

'Twas  with  grief,  and  shamep  uib 
fear. 
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9. 


Foto'et  Jus  sold,  like  an  April  gust, 

To  awakeD  Um  yaang  flowen  driven. 
Canie  the  thopghts  of  Elisabeth,  sad 
and  pale, 

like  a  seranh  that  pined  for  heaven. 
He  knew  her  lovely  as  May  morning. 

Pure,  chaste,  as  the  new- fallen  snow : 
And  cook!  he  leave  uncbeer'd  to  break, 

A  heart  that  loved  him  sol 


10. 


To  have  told  her  of  his  wedded  etate. 

When  her  heart  and  hopes  were 
high; 
To  have  told  her  of  his  Bretagne  mate 

Were  to  have  bidden  her  die. 
He  mused  on  her  matchless  loveliness, 

On  her  bright,  bold,  artless  mind ; 
But  alas !  his  heart,  like  Noah's  dove, 

No  haven  of  rest  could  find ! 


I'lTTB  Thibd. 


The  barque  is  launched— before  the 
prow 
The  hissing  billows  of  loam  divide  ; 
And  Sir  Eliduc  sails  for  Elizabeth, 

Whatever  £ite  betide. 

F^esh  blew  the  bieeze — soon  the  waste 

wide  seas  [cross'd, 

By    that,  bounding    barque    were 

And  at  Totness,  with  the  purple  dawn, 

*  He  lay  beside  the  coast 


5.  [diriit, 

With  harness  bright  for  the  path  oe- 

The  ready  palfrey  stood ;        j^rein, 

The  page  seized  hold  of  the  olken 

And  away  they  hied  through  the 

wood. 

^Neath  the  linden  tree  watch'd  Elidue, 

Behind  was  inoor'd  his  barque ; 
But  he  leapt  to  his  foet  when  Eliza- 
beth 
Came  ridfing  up  through  the  dark ! 


Beneath  the   sheltering   rocks   they 
n^ooPd, 

In  a  wild  lone  woodland  cove — 
"  Now  haste  thy  message,  page,''  he 
cried, 

**  To  the  ladye  of  my  love. 
And  tell  her  that  for  her  we  wait, 

'Mid  this  forest  by  the  sea,; 
linger  till  eve  by  the  palace  gate. 

And  hurry  her  thenoe  with  tbee.*' 

3.  [away 
Without  stop  or  stay,  the  fleet  page 

O'er  moor  and  o'er  meadow  ran, 
nil  he  saw  young  Elizabeth,  'mid  the 
shrubs 
And  flowM^  of  the  palace  lawn. 
And  he  hath  kpelt  and  whisper'd  th^^ 

And  she  hath  heard  and  sigh'd,— 
Lo  !  he  waits  m  the  copse  by  the  pos- 
tem-gate 
Till  the  grey  of  eventide. 

4.  '  ' 

When  but  one  star  shone  like  a  torch 

On  departing  daylight's  tomb, 
Po  the  wistful  page  she  comes— she 
came 

like  an  angel  through  the  gloom. 
With  light  quick  step  like,  a  startled 
fawn, 

She  hasten'd  her  through  the  grove, 
A    short,  warm  mantle,  with  ennined 

-    fringe. 

Thrown  her  splendid  drees  above. 
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"  Welcome,  welcome,  my  tove,  my 
life  !"— 

In  a  moment,  within  his  arms- 
Lay  the  heaving  breast  of  the  young 
princess. 

In  the  bfoom  of  her  virgin  charms. 
M  To  seat  to  sea,  my  manners !" 

The  white  sails  are  unfurl'd ; 
Behind  the  barque  the  land  withdrew ; 

Before  the  white  waves  curl'd. 


Oh  bliss  of  bliss— a  lovely  night  !— 

The  winds  breathed  gently  free. 
The  stars,  a  galaxy  of  hght, 

.  Shower'd  Sre  upon  the  sea ; 
And   on    an(i    on,    they   bore    and 
bore 

The  beauteous  and  the  brave, 
•fill    green    Bretagne    display'd^its 
snore, 

like  a  cleod  above  the  wave. 

8. 

Sadden  changed  the  sky— a  tempest 

fierce 

Fell  brooding ^  andlo!  tbegale, 

Like  an  evil  spuut  from  heB  let  loose, 

Split  the  mast  and  rent  the  sail  i 
And  the  mountiun  waves  reared  their 
crested  heads, 
And  the  lightnings  seorchM  the  sky, 
And   the  mariners  on   their   palron 
saints 
In  flupplkation  ay. 


TM 
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9. 


with  upraised 


But  from  the 
arm 
An  old  man  leapt,  and  said — 
«0n  8t  Clement  and  St  Nicolas^ 
sin, 
In  Tain  ye  caD  for  aid|— 
On  Mary  Mother  ib  Tain  ye  caB— 

AU,  Sir  EHdtoc,  for  thee 
Hath  the  wrath  of  HeaTen  overtaken 
us; 
Throw  thy  paramour  in  the  sea,— 

10. 
«*And  return,  return  to  thy  wedded 
wife!*' 
^Wedded  wife l*^   pale  Elizabeth 
cried, 
With  a  shriek  ffkve  up  her  startled  life, 

And  fell  dead  by  his  side. 
He  held  her  wrist— her  lips  be  kiss'd-^ 

No  more  his  fete  deplored ; 
But  Sir  Eliduc  seized  the  M  man's 
waist 
And  tossVI  hhn  orerboard. 


II. 

Twas  sflence  afl;— the  wild 
And  the  doods  dispersed  away 

AH  the  stare  grew  pale,  save  the  ■ 
ingstar 
That  heralded  the  day  :— 

Wkh  a  bubbling  groan  the  old 


The  mariners  sat    with 
breath; 
To  Bretagne's  shore  the  vessel 
'Twas  like  a  ship  of  death. 


12. 

'Twas  silence   all:   the  bngbieAg 
'     east 

Proclaimed  the  eominff  day ; 
With  many  a  shriek,  from  crag  and 
creek 
The  seamews  skimra'd  the  bar. 
While  sad  and  s^ent  they  glide  am^ 
T31  the  beetlinff  shore  they  reach ; 
Then,  with   dead   BUxabetii   in   li^ 
arms. 
Strode  EKdee  from  the  beach. 


Pii'iE  FV)Uln'ii* 


1. 


**Why  moomest  thou  thus,  Sir  fiU* 
due? 

What  is  thy  cause  of  woe  1 
Why  these  etiied  sighs  and  heavy 
eyesi 

Sure  of  yore  it  wont  not  ao ; 
And  why  so  often,  Sir  Eliduc, 

Dost  thou  thread  the  woods  alone  V* 
The  knight  look'd  up  on  Qildeluec, 

But  answering  word  spake  none. 

2. 

The  knight  was  a  gallant  knight,  the 
first 

In  battle  field  or  festive  haO ; 
The  knig[ht  is  an  altered  man ;  he  hangs 

His  cuirass  on  the  wall : 
Within  its  kennel  yeHs  the  hound ; 

The  prtson'd  felcon  pines  away ; 
The  steed  neij^hs  from  his  stall,  as  if 

To  chide  his  lord's  delay. 

3. 
At  peep  of  mom,  'mid  tiiick  gf«en 
woods, 
Sir  Eliduc  to  stray  hath  gone ; 
There  is  no  music  in  human  voice ; 

He  loves  to  be  akne. 
At  fell  of  eve,  'neath  the  rismg  mooo. 
Through   the.  tangled    mJka    he 
strays; 
The  heart  of  Gildelnec  almost  broke 
To  behold  bis  altered  ways. 


**  Betide  me  weal,  betide  me  woe,"— 

To  her  page  the  ladye  said^ — 
"  Thoq  most  after  thy  sorrowing  mas- 
t^go, 

And  track  him  throqgfa  the  giade.** 
The  page  he  went,  the  pege  he  came; 

By  her  bower  the  laoye  slood — 
**  What  news,  what  news,  my  feithfol 
lad,  twoodr 

Bringest   thoa   from   dark   greeo- 

b. 

**  From  turn  to  turn,"  replied  the  page, 

•«  Ilmked  %  Elidac's  path  to  see: 
And  at  length  he  enler'd  the  bermitli 
cell. 

Beneath  the  chestnut  tree ; 
And  while  he  mourned  that  cdl  within, 

I  listened  the  door  beside^        (Wre, 
And  heard  him  say—*  O,  mmdered 

Would  for  thee  that  I  had  died! 

6. 
•••TometboagavestthykMre;  forme 

Did'st  leave  thy  fether's  land ; 
And  I  have  given  thee  but  a  grave 

Upon  this  foreign  strand  ! 
And  oh  !    and  oh  !    had'st  thoi  bH 


And  loved  pome  worthier  male ; 
And  oh !  for  thy  haidess  deatfa^  aai 
oh! 
My  miserable  fete!"* 
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7. 


Sir  Efiduc  came  horoe^he  sate 

With  his  elbow  leant  on  knee ; 
He  spoke  not  a  word  a!  waiL  nor 
aigh'd, 
Tfaoogh  bow*d  to  earth  was  be— 
•<Oh  teff  me  why»  Sir  Eliduc, 
Thou  peak'st,  and  pin'st,  and  roamlit 
astray  V* 
^  Ask  the  tree,  by  the  forky  lightnkigs 

scathed, 
Why  wither  its  boii^frhs  away  I 

a 

••  Ask  the  forest  oak  why  down  it  foils 

Beneath  the  woodman's  stroke ; 
Ask  Jtfe,  when  death  the  tyrant  calls, 

Why  it  yields  to  such  a  yoke.'*-^ 
Through  the  wood,  iq  morning's  soli- 
tude, 

GiJdeluec  roam'd  alone. 
And  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  her- 
mitage, 

But  answer  back  came  none. 

0. 

With  a  beating  heart,  and  trembling 
hand. 

The  wicket  latch  she  raised^ 
And  in  as  she  went,  with  tinrid  eyes, 

Through    its   twih'ght   gloom   she 
gazed. 
Whysterts  she  back  ?  She  sees  acouch 

With  coverlet  of  snow ; 
She  lifted  it  up  in  her  wonderment, 

And  a  lady  slept  below ! 

10. 

6b»  slept— but  'twas  the  sleep  of  deathf 

Ah!  nothing  could  Compare 
With   the  sparkling  of  her  jewell'd 
robes. 

And  the  pearls  in  her  rav^n  hair, 
Save  her  form— and  that  was  quite 
divine ! 

She  look'd  as  of  heaven  she  dream'di 
While  the  lustre  of  her  loveliness. 

Like  a  halo  round  her  streain'd. 

11. 

Bot  waned  from  her  lip  was  the  cheny 
red; 
Her  silk  robe  was  her  swathing 
shroud; 
And  her  eyes  were  closed    in  dim 
eclipse, 
like  stars  behind  a  cloud. 
Was  naught  on  earth  so  beautiful ! 

Qildoh^  sigh'd — **  Ah  me ! 
No  wonder,  seeing  what   thon   hast 
been. 
Mf  lord's  heart  tum'd  to  thee  1 


13. 


••Then  forewell  love*— and  forewell 

The  vanities  of  life: 
Oh  wouk],  fair  hght,  that  thon  had!9t 

lived, 
.  To  shine  his  peerless  wile : — 
As  it  is,  rU  love  the  sun  no  more, 

Let  to  others  his  beams  be  given ; 
ni  seal  mine  ears  to  the  sounds  of 
earth. 
And  give  my  heart  to  heaven  I" 

13. 

The  cloister  hath  another  nrni, 

The  getitlest,  purest,  hdiest  there ; 
Before  the  crucifix,  mom  and  eve, 

She  kneels  in  fervent  prayer : 
Her    thoughts    are    ot    the    things 
above, 

Her  dreams  have  all  a  blest  abode^ 
Where,  'midst  the  bowers  of  Para- 
dise, 

White  angels  walk  abroad. 

14 

Sir  Eliduc  sits  in  a  lonely  home, 

He  hath  builta  marble  tomb. 
And  within  it  laid  the  foreign  maid 

In  the  wild  wood's  centnd  gloom : 
With  railmgs  of  gold  he  hath  railed  it 
round. 

Beside  the  hermit's  mossy  cell ; 
He    hath   k)ck'd   it    with    a  silver 

.    key, 

And  hidden  a  last  &rewell. 

16. 

Twas    a   lone    seqoester'd    placer^ 
through  boughs 

The  sky  o'erhead  was  seei^ ; 
And  wild  vines  ran  the  stems  about, 

And  festooning  ivy  green ; 
"Twas  i  &vonnte  haunt  for  nightm- 
gales 

Singing  the  moonlight  trough ; 
And  by  day  the  living  emerald  shade 

Echoed  the  stock-dove's  coo. 

16. 

'Twas  one  of  Nature's  shrine8-4be 

bbrds 

And  beasts  came  flodnng  there : 

The     golden     pheasant,  and.  vocal 

And  sorrel,  and  hart,  and  bare ; 
But  scarce    a    footstep   breaks  the 
gloom, 
The  long  still  season  lone ; 
Rains,  winds,  and  sunbeams  kisi  the 
tomb — 
But  Sir  Eliduc  is  gone  I 
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17. 

The  war-8teed  neighs— but  not  from 
sun— 
Caparison'd  by  the  gate ; 
The  cuirass  hangs  not  on  the  waQ, 

As  it  bath  hung  of  Jate  : 
His    own    keen   hands  have    wiped 

a^^ay 
.    The  red  rust  from  his  sword, 
Which    again    sends  out    a   silvery 
gleam. 
As  if  it  knew  its  lord. 


18.  __^ 

Twas  a  giorioos,  glowing  September 
eve, 
As  the  knight  rode  down  the  dde ; 
The  broad  low  sun  shone  akngtbe 
land, 
And  kiss'd  bis  bnmish'd  mail ; 
Hawk,  hound,  and  horse  roommasler- 
less— 
His  serving-men  grow  grey — 
His  roo&  are  moss'd ;  'tis  twenty  yean 
Since  the  warrior  went  away  ! 


19. 

A  thousand  friends  had  Sir  Eliduc — 

The  brave,  the  noble,  and  the  wise ; 
And  each  asks  each^bnt  of  his  fate 

No  answering  tongue  replies. 
ArmM  cap-a-pie  went  Eliduc, 

From  liis  proud  ancestral  towers  alone ; 
But  whither  he  went,  or  where  he  died, 

By  man  was  never  known ! 


THE  B&umr  jjraBL. 


All  OamiTAL  TAJLS. 


TRADinoNa  in  the  £ast  are  imperishable,  and  the  sinrnlarly  romantic  (, 
ef  the  country  often  investsihem  with  the  mingled  force  of  superstition  and  fimqr. 
Among  the  most  frequent  and  favourite  of  Uiese  traditions,  is  tbe  descent  of 
angels  enamoured  of  earthly  beauW— a  tale  evidently  formed  on  the  kiimge  d 
t|)e  Pentateuch,  alluding  to  the  first  defection  of  tbe  patnarcbal  famuy— the 
•'  sons  oTGod,*'  the  Setmtes,  allying  themselves  with  the  •*  daughters  of  men," 
the  descendants  of  Cain.  The  «•  Loves  of  the  Angels,"  by  the  poet  Moon, 
gives  the  history ;  the  following  lines  are  the  mere  transcript  of  the  idea : — 


•*Rert  thee,  rest  thee,  weary  strong- 
er. 

Now  the  day  is  falling  dim ; 
Wilt  thou  dare  the  forest  ranger  ? 

Wilt  thou  tempt  the  torrent^s  brimi" 

**  Holy  Bramin,  I  most  wander   - 

,  Over  mount  and  over  wave ; 
See,  the  vision  beckons  yonder, 
Xieading  to  an  unknown  grave/ ^ 

'<  Gentle  maiden,  tis  the  taper 

Of  the  spirit  0^  the  wdd, 
A0«  upon  bis  car  of  vapour. 

On  he  sweeps,  blue,  bright,  and  cold.' 

**  Man  of  age,  I  roust  not  linger 
Till  the  noble  dead  is  found ; 

See,  the  spectre's  shadowy  finger 
Pointing  to  the  crimson  ground.^ 


«*  Haste    thee,    haste  thee,  weepiqg 

^'  beauty 
.  Hark,  I  hear  the  lion's  roar ; 
Pi^m  sweet  of  love  and  duty. 
We  have  reach'd  my  cottage  door." 

•*  Ancient  Bramin,  till  to-morrow 
Sees  the  sunbeam  tinge  the  sky, 

.Wilt  thou  shield  a  child  of  sorrow. 
Who  but  asks  of  Heaven  to  die!" 

**  Mine,  young  maiden,  is  no  bowv 
Hung  with  gold  and  olken  pall ; 

Sorrow  is  an  humble  flower. 
Fittest  for  the  cottage  waH" 

Now,  beneath  the  straw- wove  awning 
Sit  tbe  maiden  and  the  sage ; 

Till  the  silver  mom-star  dawning 
Light  her  on  her  pilgrimage. 
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**  Taste  Umb  goblet,  lovely  maideDt 
Taste  these  fruits,    and  weep  no 
more  : 

JjBt  old  age  be  angnisb-laden, 

Tears  of  youth  should  soon  be  o*er.*^ 

Of  the  purple  mpe  siie  Uwted* 
Tasted  of  the  SWraE  wme  ; 

*8I01  she  sspsr  Cbefruito  onwastid, 
BtiU  tile  briBMBittg  goblet  shine! 

Bnt  what  strains  around  her  flowing  1 
What  wild  sweets  are  on  the  wind  t 

Aidden  radiance  o'er  her  glowing. 
Sadden  spetts  around  her  twined. 

To  the  minstrel  sounds  ascending, 
Swift  the  cottage  walls  arise  ; 

Now  its  thatch  is  o'er  her  bendhag, 
Liovely  as  ibe  sunset  skies. 

Painfted  witha  thsasond  gfaries^ 

Archlnff  bke  a  rosy  cloud, 
Paosion's  Wh  heroiQ  stories 

On  its  g(^e&  roof  embow^ 

Now  the  rush  ofthonsand  pinioMi 
Mixed  with-barp^  is  heard  afar, 
Stooping  from  their  blue  dominioBii 
C&ildien  of  the  Veqier  star. 

Where  is  gone  the  ancient  stranger  ! 

Whither  shall  the  maiden  fly  f— 
Yet  what  heart  can  dream  of  danger, 

In  that  splendour^flashing  eye  ? 

Diamonds  on  the  caftan  g^itter'dy 
Rubies  on  the  sandal  shone. 

Can  a  thought  by  sin  embitter^ 
To  that  angel  smile  be  known  1 

Now  with  glorious  beauty  beaming. 
Stands   the   Bramint  wing'd    and 
crowned; 

Sprit,  with  heaven's  lustre  gleaming 
On  his  btnw  the  star-drops  boonC 


"  Come,"  be  cries,  ••  earthVi  lovelieit 
flower ; 

Come,  and  be  thy  lorer's  bride  ; 
Where  celestial  roses  shower, 

Where  is  pour'd  joy's  richest  tidiu 

M  When  I  cane,  a  piigrim  lof^y. 
Sent  to  mark  the  worid'b  decline; 

Than  I  tend  thee,  bright  and  holy, 
One  pare  diaaKmd  in  the  nuns. 

•*  With  no  earthly  flamel  k>ved  thee, 
Thine,  too^  was  no  earthly  flame  ; 

Still  thro'  pain  and  woe  I  proved  thee, 
Still  thy  luth  no  pang  could  tame» 

M  Then  to  absence  long  I  left  thee  ; 

^tiU  thy  sigh  in  secret  stole ; 
Nay,  when  time  of  hope  bereft  thee, 

Still  my  image  fill'a  thy  souL 

«  Sweet  cme,  1  was  watching  o'er  tbeei 

Ever  loving,  ever  nigh. 
When  the  tempest  onward  bore  thee, 
,    When  the  tiger  bounded  by. 

•<  Now  thy  weary  way  is  ended. 
Thou  hast  found  mine  only  tomb  ; 

With  thy  lover's  spirit  blended, 
tieave,  oh  leave  this  world  of  gloomi'* 


Lipto  lip,  like  new-bom  i 
Was  the  vow  of  passion  seai'd ; 

Now  the  opening  roof  discfcisee 
Golden  chariots,  topas^wfaeel'd. 

M  with  joy  celestial  blushing 
Flies  she  to  her  kfver's  anae; 

Tears  of  mutual  rapture  gnsbing, 
Spirit's  love,  and  woman's  clu^rma 

On  the  ait  her  bright  adorer. 
Spreading  his  empurpled  wrags^ 

like    a    waft    of    ^ghtning 
her. 
While  upon  his  neck'  she  clings. 


Now  is  reached  the  stairy  portal, 
Now  her  sngel  wreafli  is  won : 

Now,  a  spirit,  pure,  immortal. 
Sits  she  en  her  lover's  throne. 
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The  Emperor  and  the  Rabbi. 


CJ"ie. 


THB  EXFESOB  AMD  THE  lUBBt. 

Thbes  tre  aome  curious  and  some  interesting  reliqoes  of  tradition  still  to  be 
found  among  tbe  Jewish  people.  Their  diFperBion«  and  the  infinite 
inflicted  on  theni,  in  every  country  where  they  fled  from  their  own,  in 
extinguished  their  general  cultivation  of  literature  ;  but  they  still 
scholars,  philoeophersy  and  teachers  of  the  Law,  who  migfat  have  bMi 
yuished  io  better  tioiesi  and  amoog  a  more  prosperoys  pe^.  The  TaissBi 
IS  well  known  to  Eiffopeao  schdaimip  as  contaiotiig,  amid  nvdi  eactraosdiniy 
and  &mastic  matter,  some  valuable  records  of  the  national  hiotoiy  and  fee^n^ 
Its  Beutentious  and  moral  narratives,  its  Agadeiha,  are  sometimes  striking  ud 
noble  ;  and  tbe  allegories,  mjrsticisms,  visions,  and  parables  of  tbe  . 
are  sometimes  not  less  sagacious  than  sublime. 

The  subject  of  the  following  verses  is  from  a  tradition  of  the  wisdcsD  of  1 
Joshuah.     Tbe  Jews  to  this  day  speak  with  malediction  of  'Htns,  tbe  destiojci 
of  the  temple,  and  of  Hadrian,  the  destroyer  of  the  nation.    But  Trajan  is  some- 
times spoken  c^  with  more  respect,  proliably  from  the  contrast  of  hts  daracter, 
stem  as  it  was,  with  that  of  his  fierce  and  sanguinary  successor,  Hftdrian  ;  aid  ^ 
from  tbe  comparative  security  of  the  Jews  under  an  emperor  who  was  loo  i 
engrossed  with  his  incessant  wars  to  have  any  leisure  for  peiseculioD. 


**  Old  Kabbi,^  what  tales 

Would 'st  thou  pour  in  mine  ear ; 
What  visions  of  glory, 

What  phantoms  of  fear  V* 
<«  Of  a  God,  aU  the  gods 

Of  the  Roman  above, 
A  mightier  than  Mars, 

A  more  ^ncient  than  Jove  !" 

«<Let    me    look    on    those 
dooM, 

1  then  shall  believe; 
'Tia  the  senses  akme 

That  can  never  deceive^ 
Nay,  show  me  your  idol, 

If  earth  is  his  shrme, 
And  your  Isf  aelite  God 

Shall,  old  dreamer,  be  miie." 

^TWas  Trajan  that  spoke. 

And  tlie  stoical  sneer 
StiU  played  on  his  features 

Sublime  and  severe. 
And  round  the  proud  hall 

As  his  dark  eye  was  throvm, 
He  saw  but  one  God,  ' 

And  himself  was  that  one. 

'«  The  God  of  our  forefathers  I** 

Low  bow'd  the  seer  ; 
•*  Is  unseen  by  the  eye^  . 

Is  unheard  by  the  ear. 
He  is  Spirit,  he  knows  not 

The  body's  dark  chain  ; 
Not  the  Heaven  of  the  Heavens 

Can  his  glory  contain, 

**  He  is  seen  in  his  power 

■When  the  storm  is  abroad  : 
The  ckMids  by  tbe  wheels 

Of  his  chariot  are  rode. 
He  is  seen  in  his  mercV, 

When  mountara  and  plain 
RiQoice  in  the  sunshine 

And  smile  in  the  rain. 


*'  He  is  seen  whes  the  ligfatmags 
Are  shot  thcosvh  the  heaven. 

And  the  crests  or  the  mouBtaios 
In  esibefraie  riven. 

He  is  heard  when  the  tempest 
Has  sent  up  its  roar. 

And  the  ocean  in  thunder 
.Jfl  ^ong  OD  thei  shore." 

splen-   M  Those  ard  dreams,^'  said  the  mo- 
narch, 
**  Wild  fttncies  of  old  ; 
But  what  God  can  I  wcmhip, 

When  none  I  behold  ? 
Can  I  kneel  to  the  lifhtning^ 

Tiie  wave  or  the  wmd ! 
Can  I  worship  the  shape 
That  hut  lives  in  theauBd !'' 

««  ril  show  diee  his  footstool, 

I'll  show  thee  his  throne  :** 
Through  the  halls  of  the  pabee 

The  Rabbi  led  on. 
Till  above  them  was  spread 

But  the  sky*s  pmple  dome, 
And  like  sums  of  spletodonr 

Beneath  them  was  Rome. 

Round  the  tnarble-crown'd  mount 

Where  the  Emperor  stood. 
Like  a  sihwr-scaled  snake. 

Swept  the  Tiber's  bright  flood  ; 
Beyond  lay  tbe  vales 

Of  the  rich  Persian  roM, 
All  Rowing  with  beauty, 

M  breathing] 


And  flaming  o'er  all. 

In  the  f^ow  of  the  hoori 
The  Camtol  shone. 

Earth's  high  altar  of  power— 
A  thousand  years  old, 

Yet  still  m  its  prime  ; 
A  thousand  years  more 

To  be  conqueror  of  time  I 
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But  the  East  now  was  )rorpie,  «•  What !  nie  on  the  son, 
The  eve  wae hegwk;  And  be  Uind  by  tbegazel 

like  %^monarch  at  rest,  No  eye  but  the  eagle's 
On  the  wave  lay  the  sun :  Can  look  on  that  blaze !" 

Abofe  him  the  cloudf  ^  t,^  v,^,^,^  «p  ^^u 

wKiiSordKr        Wnry':Ea^'ia 

jfi/lZ^fLl^aSi'  To  eee  but  the  rays 

And  curtain,  of  gold.  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^   ,  „ 

The  Rabbi's  proud  gesture  Cned  the  Rabbi,  **  what  eyeball 
Was  turned  to  the  orb ;  Could  dare  but  to  see 

M  Great  king,  let  that  splendour  The  Soyereign  of  him. 
Thy  wurship  absorb."  And  the  Sovereign  of  thee  1** 

EtH* 


Mary-le-hcm  Vestry.Room^  May  10. 
To  TBB  EniTOft  OF  Blackwood's  BIaoazine. 
Sir — Though  folks  say  you  are  not  one  of  we  Uberals,  'tis  allowed  on  all 
hands  you  are  all  straight  and  fair  like,  and  dont  begrudge  lending  a  lift  to  any 
thing  in  the  poetry  line,  British  or  foreign,  or  what  not,  when  good  of  the  sam- 

ae.  Now,  sir,  I  take  liberty  to  hand  you  over  the  ease  of  my  nephew  Alfred 
[ulgrave  Timms,  which  I  think  have  been  a  Scandalous  yictim  of  Tory  op- 
pression. I  don't,  for  my  part,  understand  Latin  or  Oxford  doings,  nor  don't 
want  to,  neither:  hows'ever,  tiie  case  is  ae  thus.  My  nephew  having  been 
brought  up  at  my  expense  for  seven  years  as  a  parlour  boaroer  in  the  Academy 
of  the  Reverend  Jubb  of  Little  Pedbngton;  which  1  can  weU  aiS)rd,  which  n 
neither  here  nor  there ;  weH,  sir,  this  yomh  is  an  honour  to  his  family,  and 
bids  &ir  to  be  a  Parliament  man,  and  go  to  court,  as  the  great  Mr.  Owen 
dbes,  whose  ideas,  however,  I  don't  go  thorou^h^tch  witl^  as  some  of  our 

§ents  of  the  board,  as  keeps  ladies ,  and  has  whitewashed  with  their  crediton, 
Orwell,  sir,  I  booked  his  name  regular,  I  mean  Mulgrave's,  at  one  of  the 
places  m  Oxfofd  CoUege,  and  made  it  all  right  to  qualify  him  to  walk  <^.with 
all  the  prizes,  as  in  course  with  fair  play  he  ought  to ;  but  having  some  inkling 
of  a  Commissionership  from  a  high  qnarter  not  one  hundred  mites  from  Kil- 
kemiy,  whom  I  served  in  times  past,  he  has  not  settled  his  mind  as  to  lodging 
and  vittling  with  the  CoUegers,  some  of  which  is  no  better  than  they  should 
be,  and  duigerous  at  times  to  a  timid  youth ;  not  as  the  money  is  any  object, 
nor  not  as  Mulgrave  is  anyways  timid  in  the  talking  way.  Well,  sir,  the  prize 
gave  out  this  year  being  about  the  Great  Plague  of  London,  which  was  plaguy 
odd  when  there  was  so  many  genteeler  topics,  and  more  suiting  the  late  auspi. 
cious  nuptials ;  so  what  does  Mnlgrave  do,  but  he  gives  his  concern  a  neatvh 
twist  like  of  his  own,  to  teach  the  Big- Wigs  what  was  what,  and  as  he  says, 
says  he,  •«  to  correct  their  bad  taste  as  to  stbject.'*  Well,  sir,  lo  and  behold ! 
here  comes  his  copy-book  returned,  costing  me  eightpence  out  of  my  own 
pocket  by  post,  with  a  pMcH  scribble  on  iJh»  back  to  say,  «•  cannot  be  admitted 
to  competition,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  sul)ject|  and  savouring  of  political 
biaa"  This  is  a  bunnig  shame,  sir :  envy  and  jeafousy  is  at  the  bottom  of  Uie 
Mtottle  of  the  whole,"  as  my  friend  above  quoted  si^;  and  so  thinks  Mul- 
grave himself;  wbafto  more,  he  has  touched  it  up  agahi^  and  8tu6k  a  regular 
stinger  in  the  tail,  which  will  make  the  doctors  and  proctors,  and  such  like,  look 
about  them.  The  great  Mr.  G.,  our  dty  member,  who  was  a  Cambridge 
scholar,  and  counted  by  the  Liberal  interest  to  be  an  untommon  fgooA  judge  of 
foreign  todgues,  says  it  renhids  him  of  «Bd  Juniyal,  (a  Frenchman,  I  suppoee, 
by  the  turn  of  his  name.)  Mr.  G.  Englisheld  it  to  me  and  my  friend  not  one 
hnndred  miles  from  Kilkenny,  as  before  quoted,  and  we  both  ikkA  the  semi- 
ments  is  quite  prime,  and  nothhig  else.  Whereby,  if  you  woold  print  it  in 
your  next,  I  wouki  stand  any  lose  under  a  five-pound  note ;  for,  aa  I  said  befcre, 
money's  no  object,  particularly  when  a  man  ^Is  bis  back  iq>  under  the  sense 
of  ^rianny.— Yonts,  Sir,  to  command,' 

SoioMOK  Tom. 


VliTlS  LOHDUnm  DBTA8T.4X*. 
CABXtlflS  8JBCT7LA1B  RITU  (UT  KKLIUf)  TBACfATA. 

"bssa  I*  qu^m  suave  eat  epulas  celebrare,  triampbosy 
Et  tedas  Hymenis  sponsalee,  et  vice  fiingi 
Venricoloria  M|ni,  qoem  piBfjruiB  Uanovria  campis 
Emifit,  poOHMB  et  futk  soleDnibaB  aptum  f 
Pestem  aKidieaiit,  qoeif,  vmb !  plebecala  vflis 
Strata  placet  pecndom  litu,  qoeu  sputa*  tamoroBi 
Proluvies  aki,  cava  tempora«  tussw  anhelaas, 
IDcenone  arride&t,  et  tetri  spiritu?  oris, 
Qualia  jam  cecinit  Lucretius  omina  mectis. 
Quid  mihi,  si  Ihrnimtu  Mtf^or— (quo  nomine  gaodeCl 
ProBsule— -pretore,  aut  urbano  consule,  si  vis)— 
Alderamannique^  obliti  testudinis,  ultro     ^^ 
Protulerint  rhombum  ABgrotis,  camemqoe  ferinam, 
Impaiti,  ioscrfito  dooantes  elia  ventril 
Me  majora  vocant ;  tales  utinam  improba  peetia 
Occupett  et  scabies»  et  quos  dementia  eorum 
Eripait  letbo  immeritios.    Reepublica  egenoe^ 
Aptior,  ut  Bunc  est,  nature  exquirere  legesi 
Pabnento  tenui  dooiat,  invitosq ue  coercet. 
Jde  mi^ca  voeant*  quamvis  virtutibas.obsit 
Reeangnstadomi;  me  doctaexempla  Terently 
Et  prodens  flexit  Qaatho  juvenilibus  annis. 
Me  Pepys,  et  quorum  melior  senteatiamenti 
fitat—DOcis  en^tores,  et  olentem  a|)emeie  {^ebMU 
Ergo  patijem  patne  Carolum,  fbrmidine  pestis 
Pfolv^uiD,  et  mittcuada  vie  fastidia  passum, 
Inque  tno  greroio,  felixRIiedycina,  reoeptoni. 

Jam  oelebraxeerat  in  votb--aed  limere  mem 
Jampridem,  baud  vplis  reepondee,  optime  princeps. 
Durum— «ed  tentanda  via  est  quocunc^oe  modo.    Yoi^ 

Yes,  O  Pim]icole  eedes,  et  rMia  turns 
Firma  solo,  mirlbque  erepta  paludibus  arte, 
VO0,  nebttlis  cinctas  fluviaiibui^  ebria  amore 
Heu  I  neodum  expleto^  mens  arripit    O  ubi  vit« 

Intefferv  et  vitii  pums,  Meibumius  almo 
Indulget  somoo,  bene  puB^ns^  ubi  ore  auperbus 
Purp«reo»  fenoeatli  emilgeiia  usque  javeniA) 

teva  per  imbelles  hostes  dat  jura  Cupido. 

Cautus  in  adversos,  et  magno  gratua  £vantj,f 

Engutkque  et  voce  et  mote  et  aiente  Joannes 

Ufil  oimiee  regit,  et  per  totum  lulminat  oibett ! 

Qsiforte  mibi,  si  forte  accombere  detnr 

Qoi  demus  ad  ccBkwn  m vis  HoUandica  sacgit 

GoctilibnB!  non  me  festive  carmine  Moras 

Yino^ret,  AUenusve  jocis — modo  pmmiaTboa^ 

I^uta  podagieeua  proponat rite  patit^nuB. 

Nee  saltern  imnerem  m  m^neas  ego  polos,  ut  otim 

Penenitataris  •  ¥  ♦  ♦ 

Quis  me  viiginibus  fi^oem  iingnibus  ooto 

CooMMwdet,  lopgo  que  sywnata  legia  tractn 

Sustinuere  alacres,  quamn  ipai^  uvida  vn%i 

Insudat  pictisfolmis,  Findenkfr  nt  arle 

ftostamt  VeMlBs  trim  t— ut  quQt  generose 

Bdoemt  Sritonum  pobi  Oermania  saltus 

UoA  fflis  peragam,  musanim  qnalis  ApoUo 

StipatDs  e^tu  et  Btudiis,  deturque  trociisam 

Aut  eallof^patum,  aut  moUem  eeiebiare  1 

vOt/^ms  me  vatem  regali  sistet  in  auk? 

•  '•  Ehea !  quiun  saaFe  est,"  &c«— Ita  Lathamus  in  Corintbo.    1909. 
t  Sir  J>eL.  Evans. 
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QuietubioenmeimpoDeteqiiol  (Kcet  artiB  equettris 
Heu  !  peoe  i^narum)  ut,  mente  precoma  fame, 
Auspiciis  tantiB  iterumque  iterumque  repandam. 
**Albertu8redit^tatU0!    Victoria  Dubit 
Exukans !  magm  iocipiuDt  procedere  menBOS, 
Cambrorum  doaec  princeps  clarissimuB  ortu 
Edfanduf,  virtate  et  nomine  clarus  avito, 
Naecetar,  noBtrisque  diu  dominabitur  arvis." 
Hec,  inquam,  pleno  noble  oantare  tbeatro^ 
Nee  nauci-nihili-flocci-pili-que  valentes 
Pestiferosqne  palam  decuit  dispergere  versus. 
Tantane  voe  adeo  tumidos  fiducia  cepit, 
Procuratores,  Viee-Canoellarie,  voeque 
Doctores,  Toe  Aularum  Capiu,  atque  Domoram 
Snxea,  adulandique  cnrentes  arte  Magistri, 
PrJBca  ut  precipere,  haec  prohibere  hodiema  volestl 
Aodetis  vati  ?  Redeunt  Satornia  reffna ; 
Humius  incedit  dominans,  virtute  fideque 

Cognitiw  in  Graio?;  Briareia  cauda  tremendi  , 

Concutilur  DanieHs,  et  arcto  cafcere  quisque  ' 

Frenatur,  demens  qui  sese  attollere  contra 
Audeat,  et  sancti  violare  edicta  Senat<i8. 
Testis  Evans — noa  ille  heros  llispanicus,  at  quem        * 
Semianimem  emisit  manicis  Retjpublica  ciemens« 
Jam  domiti  S^re  vincia,  intisumque  papaver 
Aecipient,  posit^que  tyrannns  acinace,  Congon, 
Souchongum,  etPeko^m  pro  tantomunere  reddet. 
O  patria !  et  patrii  mores !  vos  ergone  sdi 
Spemitis  beec  tanta,  et  nostros  non  ritd  triumphot 
C^rminibus  plausuque  agnoscitis,  Oxonienses  ? 
Si  Tobis  mens  Toriacos  in  fneBoa  rebelles 
Certa  seqm,  accipite  hec^  et  nostn  reviiMie  diflta« 
Hand  mora,  quin  Batavo  majoram  mxniiie  digmis 
Grotius  ingredietnr  ovans,  rapietque,  fnretqoe 
*  Omnm,  quse*  vestras  dad  am  coagesta  per  edes, 
Bocordes  mulcent  animos,  et  jura  per  urbem 
InccHTupta  dabit  primevo  more  Catonis, 
Hnic  O  si^  faoilero  et  servire  poteotibos  aptum. 
Me  fata  ad)ungant  comitem  ! — si  mooera  qusBvis 
Latrantem  stomachum  allectenti  nam  tanbus  aucta 
Exnitat  psepe  anspiciis  hodiema  juventns, 
Leta  favore  novo,  qiabos,  ut  mubs^  m>Q  domos,  aqt  res^ 
NfH^  mens  est  proprium  studiis  exquirere  viotnm. 
•«  Ex  quovis  ligno"  Commissiotianus  exit* 
JBteec  mea  turn,  ma^po  magnum  plaudente  patrooo^*-* 
Credite  vos, — vetitis  resonabunt  carmina  rostris. 
Turn  tua  valde  incompta  cobon  procedet,  O'Coonri, 
Omnes  Dottores,  omnes  capita  alta  ferentes 
Hireutasqne  genas,  quos  duoet,  PfaiUi-qifts-mcR 
Munere  ningetur  Wadus,*  venerabile  nomen. 
His  ego  stipatus,  docta  bee  et  Apoiiiie  digna 
Ore  rotundo  edam ;  patuJas  ipse  Humtos  aures 
Flectet,  et  urbani  juvenes,  quos  nomine  '^Caddos" 
Biffnastis,  Martem  solitos  conforre  tpgatis, 
Admissi  ptausus  geminabunt,  et  roihi  reddent 
Haud  sane  imroerito,  quem  vos  rapuistis,  honorem. 

ALFREDtm  COK^TANTlNUa  MuLGBAVE  TiMMS  ToClfS, 

Academla  LUtle^PedUngtoniensU  nuper  ahannnM. 

•  Doctor  illostris  ill6,  et  comitii»  Buburbanispergratus* 
«  Qoique  sacerdotes  catti  dam  vita  mauebat'* 
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OH  7EBSOnnCAT]0K. 

Thi  dispoBitioD  of  our  rainds  to  in-  ••  In  vmin  thvoogii  vntj  dmngeM  year 
▼eit  inaDimate  objects  with  imaginary  I>W Nature Itadlm asbefiim ; 

life  and  feeling,  is  more  deeply  im-       A  priauote  by  a  Awu^k  biim 
planted  and  more  variously  displayed       A  yellow  immma  was  to  him, 
than  saperfickl   observers  are  readjr  And  it  was  nothmg  mew. 

to  believe.  •♦Homo  sum  :  nihil  bumani  N^r  was  it  till  the  fece  of  Natnre  had 

ofTerences  philanthropwt    But  the  ^  her  voice  had  sounded  m 

aflbctiooB  of  man  are  not  circumscribed  flT^iJ,.  JTLitK  .»  .t.r«irM.in<r  on. 

Mr<M»  K.  »k^  i:».:*.  ^  u:-.  ^.««.  ..»^^:^  his  mmd's  ear  with  an  awaKenioff  so- 

even  by  the  howts  of  his  ownspeciea  j       .     ^  ^  outcast's  heartfegan 

IS^.SZtx.lT^nJv'^J.n  to  ^change  its  stony  hardness™ 

S^!SS^.mo^       ^^  softer  rtSe, and  fiis  eyes tocoUect 

passionate  emotions.  ^^  dropTWhich,   desiendrng  in  a 

The  centre  moved,  a  diclt    straight  plenteous  shewec,  were  to  wash  ott. 

sQcoeeds,  the  stains  of  his  guilt  and  revive  fas 

Another  itai,  and  stiU  another  spreads  {  deadened  spirit. 
Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  first  it  will       Not  leas  salutary*  as  a  preserratife 

embrace,  of  virtue,   is  the   kindly  comnmnkn 

His  coontiy  next,  and  next  all  human  which  good  moo  habitaadly  hM  with 

race:  inanimate  nature;   and    me    alacrity 

Wtdemndnwre  wide  the  ifetjUmtngerf  ^y,  ^1^^.^  ^fa^y  intwpret  her  kxte 

lAsmiarf  and  laMwage  when  fit  occaaion  arises^ 

T^ke  ewry  crtat^e  m,  s/eiwy  fcmrf."  5^^  Tpr^portion  to  the  bealtluoM 

When  our  feelings  are  thus  stfongly  <>J  J^j'  feelings  and  the   inno^j;* 

affected  towards  iTisensato  ohjects,!^  fj  ^^^  i»^5»-  ^^,«  •?«  "^  J^ 

have  a  tendency  to  see  in  theb,  2  in  a  ^"^  ^^  ^  ^^ 'Tt.^jf^^ 

miiTor.  the  features  of  our  own  moral  PY«  admwBon  to^.««f»^^[jn- 

frame,  and  to  bestow  on  them  a  com-  ^^'^^^^'''^^^^^^iS^ 

munityor  conespondemofseiitimeiit  !3?,j"«T"  "^^r?^  iSl^SS?^ 

withJnrselves.    VouTordinary  niood  of  th«w  love  with  hfe  and  senAil^ 

we  look  atexistenceasitis:  were^  and  m this  wspect.  aa  moth«s.itif 

cognise  in  the  material  world  merely  weU  for  us,  i4  as  feras  perwsBbleb  we 

the  mechanical  qualities  which  move  *>«S?I^  •*  m  tt»«^  ^tj^  cnes^ 
cor  senses:   and  with  some  pemons      Thore  seems    to  he  "srojr  tny 

this  condition  is  seldom  or  new  ex-  f*'^  emotion  which  mw  notplMe 

changed  Ux  livelier  or  loftier  iqipres-  »animato  tk^^  m  nch  a  idation 

sionsT   But  those  who  are  condeiSined  ^^^^^  xis  as  to  jnve  them  the  aspect 

to  see  things  always  in  their  literal  of  hvm(f  beiqgs.  Tenor  w«id«Jovj 

and  eveiyd?y  aspe^  are  littte  to  be  W»  fP^^J^  each  able  to  produce 

envied  and  not  greatly  to  he  loved,  this  maiveUous  chaaj^. 

There  is  generally  some  torpor  of  the  •«  A  potent  wand  do(h  sorrow  wield :     1 

heart  where  this  peculiarity  is  percept  What  ipell  so  strong  as  goil^  fear !" 

tible ;  and,  even  simposhig  it  to  pro-  „      , . , 

ceedfrom  a  defect  of  imagination,  it  The  lifeless  ofco^ts  of  an/ violent  de- 
is  not  likely  that  one  important  facrity  •»«  or  aversion  assume  m  the  whiri- 
should  be  thus  deficient  without  imply-  ^«^W1  of  oor  passion  the  characters  of 

Xor  producing  a  oorrsepoodhig  in-  lMMn»  SKpression.     When  we   are 

iency  in  the  other  powers,  and  buoyant  with  happiness,  the  feoe  of 

among  the  rest,  in  the  moral  qualities.  n»tnre  seems  to  ieflect  oor  nulee : 

The  unregenerate   state  of  Words-  when  we  are  sorrowfiil,  the  gloom  ■ 

worth's  potter  was  mdicated  by  symp-  «rtaftded  to  surnmading  scenes,  as  if 

toms  of  this  description.  they  shared  our  sadness:   when  de. 

jected  befsad  the^point  to  which  ex. 

He  roved amongthevalesandstisams,  temal  thia|^  can  be  brought  to  bar. 

In  the  green  wood,  and  hollow. dell:  monize  with  our  sufierings,    we  r^ 

They  were  his  dwellings  night  and  day;  proach  them  for  withholding  their  sym- 

Bnt  Nature  ns^t  o<Mdd  find  the  way  pathy,  and  regard  the  fight  of  heaven 

Into  the  heart  of  Pbter  BeB.  and  the  beauty  of  eurth  as  if  they  were 
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ftie  moekeiy  ot  an  iDsulting  spectator. 
Meditation  on  the  worka  of  external 
creation,  and  even  on  the  abstractions 
of  oar  own  intellect,  has  power,  when 
animated  by  a  moral  spirit,  to  conyert 
the  subjects  of  our  contemplation  in. 
to  creatures  who  return  a  warm  and 
ai^pnficant  answer  to  the  auctions 
with  which  they  are  regarded,  and  the 
inquiries  with  which  they  are  address- 
ed. Even  fancy,  taking  the  place  of 
feeling,  can  imitate  in  sport  those 
vivid  unpersonations  nHuch  originally 
Bpnngirom  the  fountain<yf  an  overflow, 
inffheart 

The  succeasful  employment  of  the 
personifying  ^uhy  in  poetical  com. 
position  has  been  always  acknow-* 
lodged  as  a  source  of  pleasiffe  and  a 
test  of  renins.  Personification  is  not 
essentialto  poetry  any  more  than  it  is 
sufficient  to  produce  it  But,  in  its 
proper  place,  it  is  a  powerftil  amdlmry 
to  the  poet's  other  resources ;  and  it  is 
impossible  for  the  true  poet  to  deal 
with  some  of  the  most  poetical  feeUngs 
and  situations  without  oeing  impelled  to 
eeek  its  aid. 

The  art  of  poetry,  and  consequent- 
hr  of  criticism,  must  in  this  part  of 
its  province  be  guided  by  a  mixed 
consideration  of  two  points :  the 
one,  the  state  of  mind  which  pro- 
dnces  or  justifies  personification  ;  the 
other,  the  character  of  the  objects  on 
which  personification  is  to  be  exerted. 
If  either  of  these  elements  is  over, 
looked  or  miscalculated,  there  wiH  be  a 
failure  in  the  result;  and  the  same 
process  which  would  otherwise  have 
thrilled  the  heart  and  satisfied  the  un- 
derstanding, win  appear  weak  or  ri. 
diculous  from  being  unseasonably  at- 
tempted or  incongruously  pursued. 
There  can  be  no  greater  absurdity  than 
a  startling  personification  unsupported 
by  strong  feeling,  or  a  display  of  strong 
feeling,  employed  in  personifying  an 
unworthy  object. 

We  propose  to  bestow  a  pretty  M 
consideration  on  this  curious  chapter 
of  poetical  criticism ;  but  before  pro- 
ceraing  to  do  so,  we  think  it  material 
to  notice  two  remarkable  forms  which 
the  personifpng  principle  has  assumed 
in  human  history,  and  which  demon- 
strate the  prevalence  and  permanence 
of  its  operation,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  have  a  singular  and  dose  con^ 


nection  with  the  proper  sobjeei  of  om 
present  mquiry. 

1.  It  is  certain  that  most  systems 
of  religious  superstiticHi  have  owed  % 
great  part  of  tneir  structure  to  a  mis. 
use  of  this  principle.  The  visible 
forms  or  invisible  powers  of  Nature, 
the  multitudinous  attributes  of  the 
Divine  unity,  and  even  the  ooalities 
of  our  own  frail  and  feeble  minds,  have 
been  endowed  by  religious  fear  or  en- 
thusiasm with  an  individual  aad  living 
existence;  or  does  it  matter  much  to 
this  question  whether*  m  some  of  the 
forms  of  Paganism,  we  suppose  the 
worshippers  to  have  eonverted  the  tL 
sible  object  itseff  into  a  god,  or  be- 
lieved the  €k)dhead  to  exist  in  some  at. 
tendant  genios  presiding  specially  ovet 
the  object.  In  either  way,  we  hafv 
the  same  propensity  displayed  for  ooo. 
nectinf  lifeless  things  with  a  living 
prmcim.  In  the  furthest  sAUoio  of 
this  reeling,  combined  with  a  blinded 
barbarism  of  soul,  we  meet  with  that 
fbrm  of  worship  which  prc^erly  con* 
stitutes  idokitry,  where  the  image  of 
the  divinity,  thourh  perhaps  the  work 
of  the  worshippers  own  tonds^  is  con. 
verted  mto  the  ultimate  object  of  ado* 
ration,  the  divinitv  himself 

It  would  be  idle  in  us  to  expatiate 
on  the  operation  of  the  pereonifyinff 
principle  m  connectkm  with  misguided 
religious  feeling:,  or  to  trace  its  strange 
yet  unnatural  inconsistencies,  aiming 
sometimes  at  as  high  an  inteUigenoe 
as  the  imaffination  of  man  can  com- 
pass, and  sinking  sometimes  to  as  low  a 
depth  as  his  passions  can  descend  Uk 
The  exposition  of  this  important  sub- 
ject has  been  more  than  once  success 
fully  attempted,  and  in  particular  has 
been  accomplisned  in  a  form  at  once 
attractive  and  satisfactory  by  the  great 
philosophical  poet  of  the  age  ;*  and  we 
only  refrain  irom  inserting  the  noMe 
lines  in  which  it  is  oonvejred*  in  the 
conviction  that  they  must  l^  asfemi- 
liar  to  our  readers  as  they  deserve 
to  be. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  oat 
the  connection  which  subsists  between 
the  personifications  of  superstition,  and 
those  which  poetry  empfoys.  The 
classical  and  other  Pagan  mythologies 
have  tinged  too  deeply  the  current  of 
literature  to  be  easily  overiooked,  and 
^t»  images  supplied  fit>m  them  have 
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not  only  been  profueely  wedi  but  have 
taoghi  and  encouraged  our  poets  to 
a44  analogous  fictions  of  their  own 
creation. 

2.  Tbe  other  exampre  we  would 
adduce,  in  which  the  spirit  of  personi. 
fication  has  left  a  permanent  impress 
of  its  power  on  the  history  of  man,  is 
difierent  both  in  character  and  dimity 
from  that  of  mythological  superBtition» 
though  not  without  a  strange  similar- 
ity to  it|  both  in  its  origin  and  in  its 
efieoCs.  We  allude  to  the  almost  uni^ 
versal  prevalence,  in  the  various  forms 
of  human  language,  of  a  principle 
which  attributes  the  qualities  of  sex  to 
inanimate  objects,  by  means  of  a  gram- 
matical distinctiun  of  genders.  Lan^ 
guages  of  the  greatest  antiquity  pre. 
sent  us  with  this  remarkable,  and  ap- 
parently irrational  tendencv,  of  which  it 
seems  so  difficult  to  get  rid,  that  it  has 
characterised  almost  the  whole  even 
of  the  most  cultivated  forms  of  speech; 
and  has  only  been  thrown  off  and 
eliminated  from  oar  own  tongue  by 
some  peculiar  process,  of  which  the 
nature  and  operation  are  scarcely  at 
all  understood.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  explain,  upon  any  clear  grounds, 
the  anomalies  of  a  nomenclature  of 
inanimate  things  diversified  by  gram- 
matical gender.  It  is  probable  that 
a  suppo^  analogy  between  certain 
physical  qualities  and  the  attributes  of 
sex,  have  partly  produced  this  pheno- 
menon ;  and  tliat  a  similarity  ia  the 
mere  form  of  words  has  acted  as  an 
important  secondary  element,  in  ex. 
tmidmg  the  distinction  when  it  was 
once  ^tablished.  But  after  allowing 
fiiUy  for  these  influences,  it  seems  yet 
miaeniable  that  the  personifying  princi- 
ple in  some  shape  or  other,  must  have 
oeen  the  chief  or  primary  agent  in  the 
operation.  It  is  probable,  that  in  many 
cases  the  personifications  that  led  to 
tbe  attribute  of  gender,  (uiginated  in 
the  superstitious  feelii^  which  we 
have  already  noticed. 

There  is  a  curious  diversi^  in 
langoages  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  idea  of  imaginary  gender  has  been 
carried.  In  some  of  them,  such  as 
the  Romance  languages,  and  we  be- 
lieve the  Celtic,  Lithuanian,  and  He. 
brew,  the  neuter  gender  is  entirely 
wanting,  and  every  noun,'  whether 
the  name  of  a  person  or  of  a  thing,  is 
rai^ged  either  under  a  masculine  or 
under  a  feminine  character.  This  is 
remarkable  enough ;  but  it  is  scarcely 


less  remaritri^  that  other  languagei^ 
though  possessing  a  neater  gendeii 
should  not  give  it  the  full  scope  tod 
compass  that  seems  philoeophicaDj  to 
belong  to  it^  but  should,  with  mudi  ^ 
parent  capnce  and  confiiaioii,  promote 
many  nouns  to  the  masculine  or  fend- 
nine  class,  that  seem  to  have  no  pre. 
tensions  to  any  sexual  or  p^sooal 
character  whatever.  It  may  be  ob- 
served, on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
neuter  gender  seems  sometimes,  on 
very  sound  views  of  reasons,  to  hive 
assumed  even  a  higher  ground  than 
the  other  distinctions  of  the  same  kind, 
as  where  in  Sanscrit,  the  derivative 
deities  of  Indian  mythology  are  mascii- 
line  or  feminine;  but  BRAmuuinthe 
sense  of  the  abstract  divine  easeooe^ 
or  unknown  Crod,  is  neuter  or  sexlen, 
as  a  being  fiir  elevated  above  any  par- 
ticipation in  the  bodily  quafitles  of  ftail 
humanity. 

There  can  be  little  dotibt  that,  at 
certain  stag;es  in  the  progress  of  litera- 
ture, the  existence  of  artificial  gramma- 
tical genders-*if  that  should  be  called 
artificial  which  seems  congenital  with 
almost  eveiy  language— has  contriboU 
ed  to  promfSt  the  use  and  promote  the 
reception  of  poetical  personifications. 
According  to  a  common  result,  how- 
ever,  what  at  first  would  focilitate 
the  process,  would  come  ultimate- 
ly to  weaken  its  e^ct ;  and  there  is 
much  justice  in  the  remark  so  fre- 
quently made,  that  the  genderieas  cha- 
racter of  the  English  language,  in  ita 
ordinary  form,  in  reference  to  the  names 
of  inanimate  objects,  gives  it  a  higher 
prominence  and  reliefwhen  tbe  appro- 
priate diction  of  personificatioD  comes 
to  be  employed.  This  poetical  figure  has 
less  power  m  languages  where  there  is 
no  room  for  giving  a  further  elevation  to 
the  expressionj^by  bestowing  on  material 
things  those  cWracteristice  oi  sex  and 
personality  which  aheady  bekog  to 
them  according  to  the  ordinary  rale 
of  grammatical  finmation;  just  as 
there  is  nothing  sublime  in  a  wide 
range  of  table-land,  and  nothing  em- 
phatic in  a  book  printed  wholly  in 
Italics.  We  think  that  we  might  make 
this  further  and  analogous  reinark,  that 
the  extinction  of  superstitioo  giyee 
a  greater  effect  to  images  of  poetical 
pecBonification  than  if  there  still 
remained  a  popular,  though  proba- 
bly not  a  very  vivid  conviction  that 
the  object  personified  has  a  real  exist- 
ence.     It  may  reqmre   imaginative 
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genius  to  invent  a  mythdogy,  but  it 
requires  none  to  assent  or  adhere  to 
it ;  anil  there  is  a  greater  feeling  of 
poetical  power  when  we  are  presented 
with  impersonations  which  are  not 
coldly  adopted  as  parts  of  a  received 
creed/ but  impressed  upon  us  as  the 
warm  creations  of  individual  enthu- 
siasm. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  re- 
marks on  collateral  matters,  to  which 
we  may  occasionally  wish  to  revert  in 
the  course  of  this  discussion,  we  pro- 
ceed,  as  we  proposed,  to  examine  in 
some  detail  the  modes  in  which  personi- 
fication mav  be  employed  in  poetry. 

We  shall  endeavour  first  to  illustrate 
the  nature  of  the  feelings  which  pro. 
duce  or  justify  personification. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  in<^ 
flnence  of  religious  emotions  in  pro- 
ducing a  superstitious  personification 
of  the  objects  with  which  they  may 
come  to  be  connected.  But,  indepen. 
dently  of  superstition,  and  consistently 
with  the  purest  piety  and  the  clearest 
knowledj^e,  devotional  sentiments  have 
a  powerful  tendency  to  excite  the  per- 
sonifying faculties.  The  true  wor- 
shipper of  the  Divine  essence  cannot 
indulge  his  meditations,  or  pursue 
his  exercises  of  praise  and  prayer,  in 
presence  of  those  innumerable  liosts  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  whether  animate 
or  inanimate,  that  attest  the  power 
and  goodness  of  their  common  Crea- 
tor, without  seeking  and  seeing,  in  all 
of  them  alike,  a  confirmation  of  his 
creed,  and  a  sympathy  with  his  ado- 
ration. At  early  morn  and  at  the 
noon  of  night,  the  light  or  the  dark- 
ness, the  joyous  revival  of  the  awaken- 
ing earth  or  the  solemn  vigils  of  the 
stars  on  high,  will  seem  in  the  oar  of 
piety  not  less  audibly,  and  often,  alas  ! 
more  ^thfully,  than  the  tongues  of 
men,  to  resound  the  excellences  of  the 
God  that  made  them,  and  their  own 
gratitude  for  the  gracious  gifts  of  exist- 
ence and  of  beauty.  Hear  the  royal 
singer  of  Israel,  and  say  if  his  lofly 
imaginations  are  not  reflected,  however 
feebly,  by  your  own  hearts  ? 


**  The  beaTens  deolare  the  glory  of 
God  ;  and  the  firmament  showeth  his 
handywork. 

*'  Day  unto  day  ottereth  speech,  and 
night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge. 

*'  There  is  no  speech  nor  language 
where  their  Toice  is  not  heard." 

Again  : — 

**  Make  a  joyful  noise  unto  the' Lord, 
all  the  earth  :  make  a  loud  noise,  and  re. 
joice,  and  sing  praise. 

«*  Let  the  sea  roar,  and  the  fulness 
thereof ;  the  world,  and  they  that  dwell 
therein. 

"  Let  the  floods  olap  their  hands  :  let 
the  hills  be  joyful  together 

**  Before  the  Lord  :  for  he  cometh  to 
judge  the  earth." 

Once  more : — 

**  Praise  ye  the  Lord.  Praise  ye  the 
Lord  from  the  heavens :  praise  him  in  the 
heights. 

**  Praise  ye  him,  all  his  angels  ;  praise 
ye  him,  all  his  hosts. 

^*  Praise  ye  him,  sun  and  moon : 
praise  him,  all  ye  stars  of  light. 

**  Praise  him,  ye  heavens  of  heavens, 

and  ve  waters  that  be  above  the  heavens. 

**  Let  them  praise  the  name  of  the 

Lord ;  for  he  commanded,  and  they  were 

created. 

**  He  hath  also  established  them  for 
ever  and  over  :  he  hath  made  a  decree 
which  shall  not  pass. 

**  Praise  the  Lord  from  the  earth,  ye 
dragons,  and  all  deeps  : 

**  Fire  and  hail ;  snow  and  vapour ; 
stormv  wind  fulfilling  his  word  : 

*'  Mountains,  and  all  hills  ;  fruitful 
trees,  and  all  cedars  : 

**  Beasts,  and  all  cattle ;  creeping 
things  and  flving  fowl : 

'*  Kings  of  the  earth,  and  all  people  ; 
princes,  and  all  judges  of  the  earth  : 

"  Both  young  men  and  maidens  ;  old 
men  and  children : 

*'  Let  them  praise  the  name  of  the 
Lord  :  for  his  name  alone  is  excellent ; 
his  glory  is  above  the  earth  and  heaven.'* 

Or  listen  to  the  morning  orisons  o 
our  first  parents,  while  yet  pure,  in  the 
words  of  him  who  Of  all  uninspired 
men  was  the  most  inspired. 


**  These  are  thy  glorious  works.  Parent  of  good,  \ 
Almighty  !  thine  this  universal  frame, 
Thus  wondrous  fair  ;  thyself  how  wondrous  then. 
Unspeakable,  who  sitt'st  above  these  heavens. 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  woiks ;  yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine. ' 
Speak,  ye  who  best  can  tel^  ye  sons  of  light. 
Angels ;  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  songs 
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Afld  ohortl  fTrnphoDies,  daj  witiioat  night, 
Circle  bis  throne  rejoicing  ;  ye  in  heaTen, 
On  earth  join,  all  ye  creiSiires,  to  extol 
^  Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst,  and  without  end. 

Fkirest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night. 
If  better  thoa  belong  not  to  the  dawn, 
Sore  pledge  of  day,  that  crown'st  the  smilinc  mom 
With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  him  in  thy  ^heie. 
While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 
Thoa  Son,  of  this  mat  world  both  eye  and  soul. 
Acknowledge  him  Uiy  greater ;  sound  his  praise 
In  thy  eternal  coarse,  both  when  thoa  climb*st, 
And  when  high  noon  hast  gain*d,  and  when  thoa  faU'st. 
Moon,  that  now  meetPst  the  orient  san,  now  fly'st 
With  the  fiz'd  stars,  fiz*d  in  their  orb  that  flies ; 
And  ye  fiye  other  wandering  fires,  that  move 
In  mystic  dance,  not  without  son?,  resound 
His  praise  who  out  of  darkness  called  up  light. 
Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 
Of  Nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 
Perpetual  circle,  multiform  ;  and  mix 
And  nouridi  all  things  ;  let  your  oeaselesaoh  ange 
Vaiy  to  our  neat  Biaker  still  new  praise. 
Ye  mists  and  exhalations,  that  now  rise 
From  hill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky  or  grey, 
Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold. 
In  honour  to  the  Worid*s  great  Auttior  rise  ; 
Whether  to  deck  with  cbuds  the  uncoloured  sky. 
Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers. 
Rising  or  ftdhng  still  advance  his  praise. 
His  praise,  ye  winds,  that  from  four  quarters  Mow, 
Breathe  soft  or  loud  ;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye  pines. 
With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  wornip  wave. 
Fountains,  and  ye'that  warble,  as  ye  flow. 
Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise  ; 
Join  voices,  all  ye  living  souls  ;  ye  birds, 
That  singing  up  to  heaven-gate  ascend. 
Bear  on  vour  wings,  and  in  your  notes  his  pimise. 
Ye  that  m  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 
The  earth,  and  statdv  tread  or  lowly  creep, 
Witness  if  I  be  silent,  mom  or  even. 
To  hill  or  valley,  fountain,  or  fVesh  shade. 
Made  vocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  his  praise.** 

Scarcely  less  worthy  of  the  theme  same  noble  though  beaten  track,  and 

are  the  similar  aspirations  of  a  fiulbfiil  to  draw  from  the  same  fiinuliar  hot  ex- 

worshipper  and  priest  of  Nature,  who  haustleas  fountain, 

disdained  not  to  follow  closely  iu  the  , 

**  Nature  attend  !  join  every  living  soul. 
Beneath  the  spacious  temple  of  the  sky, 
In  adoration  join  ;  and,  ardent,  raise 
One  eeneral  song  !    To  Him,  ye  vocal  gales, 
Breaue  soft,  whose  Bpii;it  in  your  freshness  breathes. 
Oh.  talk  of  Him  in  solitary  glooms  ! 
Where  o*er  the  rock,  the  scarcely  waving  pine 
Fills  the  brown  shade  with  a  religious  awe. 
And  ye,  whose  bolder  note  is  heard  aftr, 
Who  shake  th'  astonished  world,  lift  high  to  heaven 
The  impetuous  son?,  and  si^  from  whom  you  rage. 
His  pnise,  ye  broou,  attune,  ye  trembling  rills ; 
And  let  me  catch  it  as  I  muse  alenr. 
Ye  headlong  torrents,  rapid  and  profound  ; 
Ye  softer  floods,  that  lesid  the  humid  mase  , 
Along  the  vale ;  and  thou,  majestic  nudn, 
A  secret  worid  of  wonden  m  thyself. 
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Sound  his  ittipendoiis  praise,  whose  |rreater  Toice 

Or  bids  you  roar,  or  bids  jour  roarings  fall. 

Soft  roll  jour  incense,  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  flowers, 

In  mingled  clouds  to  Him,  whose  sun  exalts. 

Whose  breath  perfumes  jou,  and  whose  pencil  paints. 

Ye  forests  bend,  ye  harvests  wave,  to  Him  ; 

Breathe  jour  still  song  into  the  reaper's  heart, 

As  homo  he  goes  beneath  thejojousmoon. 

Ye  that  keep  wateh  in  heaven,  as  earth  asleep 

Unconscious  lies,  effuse  jour  mildest  beamsy 

Ye  constellations,  while  jour  angels  strike. 

Amid  the  spangled  skj,  the  silver  Ijre. 

Great  source  of  daj  !  best  image  here  below 

Of  thj  Creator,  ever  pouring  wide. 

From  world  to  world,  the  vital  ooean  round. 

On  Nature  write  with  everj  beam  hb  praise. 

The  thunder  rolls  :  be  hudied  the  prostrate  world  ; 

While  cloud  to  cloud  returns  the  solemn  hjmn.'* 
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Nor  k  it  only  in  acts  of  general 
worship  and  praise  that  our  inanimate 
feUow^cieatiires  seem  to  unite  and 
sympathize  with  us.  The  special  in. 
terpositions  of  divine  merej  for   the 


It  is  not  alone  in  seasons  of  exulta- 
tion that  Nature  thus  affords  her  sjm- 
pathy.  Events,  too,  of  Divine  judg- 
ment, or  of  deep  guilt  and  wide-spread 
disaster,  seem  to  excite  her  dread  or 


benefit  of  mankind,  are  considered  by  claim  her  condolence.    The  oracles  of 

oiflr  eixited  fiindes  to  fix  tbe  admiring  sacred  truth  have  recorded  the  agita- 

attentioQ   of  the  univerK  ;    nor,   as  tions  and  apparent  agonies  of  the  ma. 

we  ftmdly  deem,  were  the  awe  and  terial  world,  at  periods  of  signal  so- 

wonder  due  to  the  most  stupendous  of  lemnity  or  surpassing  horror  ;  and  the 

such  events  confined  alone  to  angels  imagination  of  the  po^t  is  tempted  to 

and  the  heavenly  host  of   mtelligent  feijg^  things  similar,  where  their  moral 


spectators. 

<*  Bat  peaceful  was  the  night. 
Wherein  the  Prince  of  Light 

His  reign  of  peace   upon  the  earth 
began: 
The  winds,  with  wonder  whist, 
Smoothly  the  waters  kist, 

Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  ocean. 
Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave. 
While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the 
charmed  wave. 

**  The  stars,  with  deep  amaze. 
Stand  fiz*d  in  steadfast  pze. 

Bending  one  way  their  precious  influ. 
ence  j 
And  will  not  take  their  flight 
For  aO  the  morning  light. 
Or   Lneifer  that  oftien  warned  them 
thenoe ; 
Bat  in  their  glhpmering  orbs  did  glow. 
Until  their  Lord  himself  bespake,  and 
bid  them  go. 

**  And,  thouffh  the  shady  gloom 
Had  given  day  her  room. 
The  sun  himself  withheld  his  wonted 
speed. 
And  hid  his  head  ibr  shame,        ^ 
As  his  inferior  flame 
The  new  enlighten'd  world  no  more 
should  need : 
He  saw  a  greater  Son  appear 


smtableness  is  his  only  warrant.  To 
the  mind  of  Milton,  contemplating,  in 
its  fulness  of  sin  and  misery,  that  first 
and  dreadful  disobedience  which 

'*  Brought  death  into  the  world  and  all 
our  woe," — 

the  poetical  belief  was  unavoidable, 
that  the  elements  of  natore  lamented 
over  the  fall  of  those  who  had  been 
set  to  rule  their  fellow-creatures  in  the 
image  of  their  Creator.  At  the  trans- 
gression of  Eve, 

**  Earth  felt  the  wound,  and  Nature,  from 

her  seat. 
Sighing   through  all  her   works,  gave 

signs  of  woe 
That  aU  was  lost!" 

At  the  final  ruin  of  both  our  parents — 

*  Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails,  as 

again 
Inp&ngs;  and  Nature  gav9  a  second 

groan; 
Sky  lower'd  ;  and,  mattering  thunder, 

some  sad  drops 
Wept  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin." 

The  Pagan  fabulists  called  in  the 
aid  of  such  bold  images  on  similar  occa- 
sions of  tragic  horror,  though  of  less 
universal  interest.    The  sun  recoiled 


Than  his  bright  throne  or  burning  axle-   ui  his  course,  that  he  might  not  look 
tree  ooold  bear."  on  tbe  hideous  banquet  piepared  lor 
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AtreuB  of  the  flesh  of  bis  own  sons,  by 
a  brother's  hand ;  and  at  the  death 
of  Cssar,  the  poet's  eye,  with  a  vision 
quickened  by  patriotism,  flattery,  or 
superstition,  saw  the  whole  of  nature 
convulsed  with  grief  for  the  virtues 
which  the  world  had  lost,  and  the  ca> 
lamities  which  it  was  about  to  suffer. 

«<  Sol  tibi  signa  dabit.    Solem  qais  dicere 

falsum 
Aadeat?  ille  etiam  cieco«[in8tare  tomultot 
8iBp6  monet,  fraudemque  et  operta  ttu 

mescere  bella. 
lUe   etiam    extincto    miBeratot  Cstare 

Romam, 
Qaum  caput  ob«cur&  nitidam  fermgine 

texit, 
Impiaque  etemam   timuenmt    secala 

noctem  : 
Tempore  quamqoam  iUo  tellus  quoque  et 

flsquon  ponti, 
Obscenique  canes,  importoneque  Tola. 

ores, 
Signa  dabant.** 

**  The  bun  reveals  the  secrets  of  the  sky  ; 
And  who  dares  give  the  source  of  light 

the  lie  ? 
The  change  of  empires  often  he  declares, 
Fierce  tumnits,  hidden  treasons,  open 

wars. 
He  first  the  war  of  Cassar  did  foretell. 
And  pitied  Rome,  when  Rome  in  Cassar 

feU; 
In  iron  clouds  concealed  the  public  light ; 
And  impious  mortals  foar'd  eternal  night. 
Nor  was  the  fact  foretold  by  him  alone  : 
Kature  herself  stood  forth,  and  seconded 

the  son. 
Earth,  air,  and  seas,  with  prodigies  were 

si^ed, 
And  birds  obscene,  and  howling  dogs 

divined.** 

Here,  indeed,  as  in  other  mstances, 
poetry  addresses,  as  fictions,  to  the 
imagination,  the  same  conceptions 
which  superstition  would  force  upon 
the  reason  as  facts.  In  both  opera- 
tions the  same  natural  principle  is 
busy ;  nor  can  we  suppose  such  a  prin- 
ciple to  have  been  engrafted  on  our 
frame  without  a  design  that  it  should 
bear  noble  ^it.  In  superstition  it  is 
perverted  and  abused  ;  in  poetry  it  is 
directed  to  its  proper  use,  and  confined 
within  its  JQst  limiti.  Nor  is  there, 
perhaps,  in  the  constitution  of  man  a 
more  singular  provision  than  that  by 
which  imagination  is  thus  allowed  to 
wield,  innocently  and  beneficially,  the 
foil  moral  power  of  so  many  illusions, 
which  if  adopted  by  the  understanding 
as  literal  truths,  would  enslave  the 
reason  and  debase  the  soul. 


The  supposed  sympathy  of  general 
creation  with  the  affiurs  of  man,  as 
manifested  in  prodigies  and  extraor- 
dinary appearances,  is  obvioasiy  a 
figure  which  ought  to  be  spanoglj 
employed  in  poetry,  partkukrly  by  a 
Christian  poet  writing  to  a  Cfaris&an 
and  enlightened  age.  If  such  ma- 
chinery which  we  are  taoffht  to  ap- 
propriate to  the  most  awfiu  and  mo- 
mentous events,  be  introduced  oo  every 
petty  and  pitiful  occasioa  of  human 
distress,  it  becomes  ludicrous  frooa  its 
absurdity  or  shocking  by  its  pro- 
faneness.  And  it  is  surely  a  set* 
tied  rule  in  ][K)etical  taste,  that  no 
strong  image  shall  be  presented  to  ns, 
for  the  sake  of  mere  ornament  or  sor- 
prise,  where  it  cannot  command  the 
assent  of  the  imagination  and  the  syra- 
patliyofthe  heart 

Much  room,  however,  is  rtiil  left 
for  a  natural  and  less  exalted  jme  of 
those  sympathetic  afifectiona  that  may 
be  supposed  to  subsist  betwera  our- 
selves and  materia]  ob|eets,  in  their 
ordinary  or  less  marveUons  manifiB*- 
tations.  We  are  readfly  inspired  wkh 
a  love  for  them,  and  would  wiJlii^glT 
believe  that  they  feel  a  love  for  db~; 
and  this,  when  once  imagined,  is  easfly 
read  in  their  commonest  aspects  and 
operations. 

Our  love  for  external  objects  may 
be  excited  by  those  qualities  that  ad- 
dress the  feeling  of  sublimitjr  or 
beauty.  Mountains,  rocks,  and  nvem, 
the  ocean  and  the  orbs  of  heaven, 
fields,  iprests,  trees,  and  flowers,  when 
beheld  with  any  intensity  of  admira- 
tion, and  more  especiallv  when  viewed 
in  an  individual  rather  than  in  a  coDec- 
tive  character,  will  involuntarily  borrow 
an  air  of  life  and  an  aptitude  for  aflec- 
tion  from  the  same  ideas  that  invest 
them  with  grandeur  and  lovdineK. 
We  shall  have  abundant  opportunity 
of  illustrating  this  rule,  in  the  coarse 
of  our  further  observations  on  the 
subject ;  but  may  here,  in  connection 
with  it,  insert  two  passages,  which, 
although  too  well  known  to  have  the 
charm  of  novelty,  will  please  the  more 
the  oftener  they  are  stuiiied,  and  which 
seem  here  to  be  peculiarly  appropriate, 
as  giviuFan  adequate  expression  to  the 
powerful  aflections  and  ideal  visions 
to  which  we  have  referred.  If  to  any 
reader  there  appears  a  vagoeneas  and 
obscuritv  in  some  part  of  these  noUs 
verses.  Jet  him  ask  himself  if,  withoot 
much  of  mystery  and  darkness^  it  is 
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poanble  to  tfamk  or  to  speak  of  those  of  sense,  to  prepare  him  for  other 
Doods  of  moral  connection  that  unite  scenes  in  which  faith  shall  be  lost  in 
maa  with  material  nature,  and  which   sight,   conjecture    in    intuition,   and 


desigDed,  by  the  imaginations   matter  in  spirit 
tkoB  arising  even  from  the  perceptions 

"  And  O  ye  foontaiiis,  meadows,  hills,  and  groves, 
Think  not  of  any  severing  of  our  loves  ! 
Yet  in  ray  heart  ofhearts  I  feel  your  might ; 
I  only  have  relinquished  one  delight 
To  live  beneath  your  more  habitual  sway. 
I  love  the  brooks  which  down  their  channels  fret, 
Even  more  than  whqn  I  tripp'd  lightly  as  they  ; 
The  innocent  brightness  of  a  new*  bom  day 

Is  lovely  yet ; 
The  clouds  that  gather  round  the  settiog  son. 
Do  take  a  sober  colouring  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality  ; 
Another  race  hath  been,  and  other  palms  are  won. 
Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live, 
Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys,  and  fears, 
To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thooghts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.** 

« I  have  leam'd 
To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thouffhtless  youth ;  bat  h^uring  oftentimes 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity, 
Nor  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 
To  chasten  and  subdae.    And  I  have  felt 
A  pnesenoe  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy  ' ' 
Of  elevated  thoughts ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  hx  more  deeply  interfiled. 
Whose  dwelEng  is  the  light  of  setting  suns. 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  livuig  air. 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man : 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought. 
And  rolls  through  all  things.    Therefore  am  I  still 
A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods, 
And  mountains ;  and  of  all  that  we  behold 
From  this  green  earth ;  of  all  the  mighty  world 
Of  eye  and  oar,  both  what  they  half  create. 
And  what  perceive ;  well  pleased  to  recognise 
In  nature  and  the  language  of  the  sense. 
The  anchor  of  my  porest  thoughts,  the  nurse. 
The  guide,  the  ffuardian  of  my  heart,  and  soul 
Of  au  my  monl  being.** 

The  feelings  excited  by  the  grander  veiled,  saying.  What  manner  of  man 
and  more  awful  forms  of  natural  is  this,  that  even  the  winds  and  the 
power^tbe  hurricane,  the  thunder,  sea  obey  him  :" — ir<uc§mp  mrtfi.  Mil- 
storm,  the  earthquake,  must  from  their  ton  has  used  a  simihu*  image  in  the 


intmisilgr,  be  &vonrable  to  personifica-  delineation  of  a  more  dreadml  storm, 

tion ;  yet  we  shall  have  occasion  to  in  like  manner  appeased— the  strife  of 

notice  an  impcntant  distinction  obser-  elemental  coofosion  reconciled,  by  the 

▼able  in  sncn  oases.    We  recognise  creative  voice :— > 

mn^nw  Toif  avc^tf    «ac   rp  floXwwB  ;—  NorsUy'd;  but  ou  the  wings  of  cherubim 

censured  them,  look  them  to  task  as  UpUfted,  in  paternal  gloiy  rode 

emng  and  presumptuous,— «« and  there  Far  into  chaos  and  the  world  unborn ; 

was  a  great  calm.    But  the  men  mar-  For  ehaos  heard  his  voice." 
68* 
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PeltBODifieation«  subdued  by  a  so* 
lemn  tofte  of  feelkig  Ruch  as  we  here 
meet  with,  will  readily  be  received  as 
equally  just  and  impressive.  The 
elements,  thus  quickened  into  life 
and  character,  are  yet  preserved  at  an 
infinite  distance  of  subordination,  as 
tlie  servants  of  an  actual  and  all-con- 
trollidg  power.  And  it  appears 
to  us,  that,  in  any  description  of  the 


sublimer  convulsioBS  of  mtnre,  udsM 
this  subordination  of  fiction  to  monl 
truth  be  sacredly  maintained,  penooi- 
fication  will  appear  fialse  and  uant* 
tural,  and  will  tend  to  diminish  rather 
tban  heighten  the  poetical  efiect.  Let 
ns  here  examine  a  passage  in  a  mo- 
dem  poet,  that  has  been  generally  and 
justly  admired : — 


•*  The  aky  is  changed ! — and  such  a  change !    Oh,  night. 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wond*rous  strong, 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman  !    Far  along. 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among. 
Leaps  the  live  thunder !    Not  from  one  lone  cloud, 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue. 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud. 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud  I 

*'  And  this  is  in  the  night! — Most  glorious  night ! 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber !  let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  fieroe  and  fair  delight, — 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  th^ ! 
How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea. 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth ! 
And  DOW  again  His  black,->4ind  now,  the  glee 
Of  the  load  hills  shakes  with  its  mountain-mirth. 
As  if  they  did  rejoioe  o'er  a  young  earthquake's  birth.** 


There  is  great  talent  and  power  in 
this  spirited  and  striking  description ; 
though,  in  pacing,  we  suppose  we  may 
say,  that  critics  are  now  pretty  well 
agreed  as  to  the  incongruity  of  the 
concluding  image.  It  is  too  fanciful 
for  a  picture  of  which  sublimity  should 
be  the  predominating  tone ;  and  it  is 
not  very  certain  tb^t  there  is  any  in- 
telligible sense  in  it.  The  birth  of  a 
young  earthquake  naturally  leads  us 
to  wonder  what  an  old  earthquake  can 
be ;  and  whether  the  young  of  earth- 
quakes need  to  be  nursed  and  fed  till 
they  are  able  to  do  mischief,  or  whe- 
ther the  slighter  shocks  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  mfant  earthquakes,  giving  a 
kick  and  a  squall  at  the  breast,  (do 
they  belong  to  the  mammalia  ?)  while 
those  of  a  more  formidable  magnitude 
are  to  be  held  as  big  and  burly  adults. 
These  questions  are  not  easily  resolv- 
ed ;  and,  however  answered,  are  not 
favourable  to  the  poet's  purpose.  But 
it  is  not  in  reference  to  this  part  of  the 
description  that  we  have  quoted  the 
stanzas.  We  wish  to  consider  who. 
ther  the  personifications  here  intro- 
duced, and  none  can  be  more  vivid, 
afe  truly  conducive  to  a  high  efilect  of 
sublimitv,  where  the  mental  enthu- 
siasm  that  produces  them  stops  short 


«t  these  material  minister?  of  heaven, 
and  is  not  led  upwards  to  think  of  a 
living  power  far  higher  than  Uiose 
which  are  the  creatures  of  its  own 
fancy.  A  Godless  deecriptioit  of  a 
midnight  thunder-sUnm  among  the 
Alps,  seems  to  us  to  be  at  variance, 
we  do  not  say  with  piety,  bat  with 
poetical  truth  and  with  human  feeling. 
In  such  a  scene,  and  on  such  a  mgfaf, 
the  soul  cannot  rest  satisfied  with  the 
mere  belief  of  the  fancy  that  the  leaf- 
ing thunder  is  alive,  and  that  the 
mountains  are  shouting  in  feUow-feeU 
mg  to  each  other.  We  know  with  an 
awfiil  conviction,  thatt  if  the  repre> 
sentation  is  true  at  all,  there  is  somt- 
thing  at  work  that  is  less  visionary  than 
these  airy  dreams ;  and  if  not  tai^fat 
that  we  are  in  the  dread  presence  of 
Divinity,  we  either  turn  fhnn  the  pic 
ture  in  disappointment,  or  unavoid- 
ably view  it  as  exhibiting  the  revelry 
of  demons,  rather  horrible  and  faideoos 
than  solemn  or  sublnne.  Compare 
the  lively  imperaonations  of  Byroo 
with  the  description  of  the  Pagan  poet, 
in  which  all  personification  is  swallowed 
up  in  one  great  image  of  the  supfeme 
deity  of  his  mytbdogy,  and  say  which 
of  them  is  the  more  troe  to  nature  and 
to  poetry. 
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**  Sepe  etiun  immensum  ccbIo  touH  aipsieii  aqnanun, 
£t  fcBdam  glumenknt  tempestatem  imbribw  atris 
CoUectiB  ex  alto  nttbes ;  rait  ardoiu  »ther, 
Et  plavi^  iDffenti  nta  lieta  bomnqne  laboies 
Diluit ;  implBntcir  fofsiD,  et  oava  flmnina  creecont 
Gum  1011110,  fervetqne  fretis  spirantibua  equor. 
Jpge  paietf  medid  nimborum  in  nocte,  eorutea 
Fulmina  molitur  dextrd  ;  quo  maxima  main 
Terra  tremitt  fugtre  fera^  et  mortalia  eorda 
^er  gentet  humli9  ttrant  pavor^^ 

**  And  oft  whole  skeett  descend  of  slnicy  rain, 

8uck*d  by  the  spongj  clondi  from  off  the  main ; 

The  lofty  skies  at  once  come  pomring  down, 

The  promised  crop  and  solden  laboars  diown.  '' 

The  dykes  are  filled,  and  with  a  roaring  gomid 

The  rising  rivers  float  the  nether  ground ; 

And  rocks  the  bellowing  voice  of  ooiling  seas  rebomid. 

The  fiither  of  the  gods  his  glory  shroods, 

Involved  in  tempests,  and  a  night  of  clouds; 

And  from  the  middle  darkness  flashing  out. 

By  fits  he  deals  his  fiery  bolts  about. 

Earth  feels  the  motions  of  her  angry  God, 

Her  entrails  tremble,  and  her  mountains  nod ; 

And^  flying  beasts  in  forests  seek  abode : 

Deep  horror  seizes  every  human  breast ; 

Their  pride  is  humbled,  and  their  fear  confessed.** 

We  may  trust,  we  think,  to  Lucrethu  as  an  evidence  to  the  laws  of  the  hu- 
man heart  on  this  subject. 

**  Frsterea,  cui  non  animus  formidine  diviim 
Contrahitur  7  cui  non  conrepunt  membra  pavore, 
Fulminis  horribili  cum  plaga  torrida  tellus 
Contremit,  et  magnum  percumint  murmura  coelum  ? 
Non  populi,  gentesque  tremunt  ?    Regesque  superbi 
Conripiunt  divi!^m  percnbi  membra  timore, 
•Ne  quod  oh  admissum  fcsde,  dictumve  superbe 
PoBuarum  grave  sit  solvendi  tempus  adaetum.** 

**  Who  does  not  feel  his  soul  within  him  shrink, 
And,  croQched  before  the  gods,  a  suppliant  sink. 
When,  as  the  dreadful  bolt  descends  from  high, 
The  parched  earth  quakes,  and  murmurs  fill  the  sky  7 
Kindreds  and  tribes  in  trembling  terror  hear. 
And  haughty  tyrants  own  a  sacred  fear. 
Lest  now  each  deed  of  guilt,  each  wora  of  pride, 
Be  doomed  its  day  of  reckoning  to  abide.*' 

Turn  also  to  Shakspeare.    The  mii-  yet  hear  how  even  his  wandering  dela- 

happy  Lear  had  excitements  stronger  sions  return 'by  degreeerto  the  divine 

than  the  manifestations  of  the  con-  and  hmnan  truths,  which  no  mind,  pos- 

tentious  storm  to  drive  him  into  the  sessmg  its  faculties  and  feeliiupB  in  any 

wildest  extravagances  of  imagination  harmony  of  adjustment,  can  mfl  to  be 

when  exposed  to  the  tyrannous  night ;  taught  by  such  fearfol  ckicasions. 

'*  Enter  Lbar  and  Fool, 
Lear,  Blow  wind,  and  crack  your  cheeks !  rage  I  blow  ! 
You  cataracts  and  burricanoes,  qiout 
Till  you  have  drench'd  our  steeples,  drowned  the  cocks ! 
You  sulphurous  and  thought-executing  fires, 
Vaunt-couriers  to  oak-cleaving  thunderbolts. 
Singe  my  white  head !  And  thou,  all^aking  thunder, 
Strike  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o*  the  world ! 
Crack  nature's  moulds^  all  germens  spill  at  once. 
That  make  ingrateM  man  ! 

♦  »  ♦  ♦  • 
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RomUetlijMljfttU!  Spit,  fire!  ipoot,  rain  •  ^ 
Nor  rain,  wind,  thonder,  fire,  aie  m j  daaffaten :    | 
I  tax  not  yon,  you  element!,  with  nnkiodneei, 
I  never  gave  you  kinfdons,  called  yoo  children ; 
You  owe  me  no  eiibeedption ;  why,  then  let  fiUI 
Your  horn  hie  pleaeore ;  here  I  stand,  vow  elaiv, 
A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  deepieed  old  man  ^— 
But  yet  I  call  tou  eervile  ministen. 
That  have  with  two  pemiciooi  daoghteia  joined 
Your  high-enflrendered  hattles,  'gainst  a  bead 
80  old  and  white  as  this. 

Kent,  Alas,  sir,  are  yon  heie?  tUngs  that  loTS  niffat^ 
Love  not  such  nights  as  these ;  the  wrathftd  skies 
Gallow  the  very  waaderen  of  the  dark, 
And  make  them  keep  their  oaves ;  linee  I  was  man, 
8ach  sheetsof  fire,  sveh  hoists  of  honid  thunder. 
Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain  I  never 
Remember  to  have  heard :  man's  nature  eannet  aaify 
The  affliction  nor  the  fiBar. 

Lear.  Let  the  jg^reat  gods, 

That  keep  this  dreadful  pother  o'er  our  beads, 
Find  out  their  enemies  now.    Tremble,  thon  vrretoh, 
That  hast  within  thee  undivolgad  crimes, 
Unwhipped  of  justice ;  Hide  thee,  thou  Uoodjr  hand ; 
Thou  peijured,  and  thou  simular  mas  of  virtue 
That  art  incestuous :  Caitiff;  to  pieces  shake, 
That  under  covert  and  convenient  seeming, 
Hest  practised  on  man's  life !— Cluee  pent-up  guiltiy 
Rive  your  concealing  continents,  and  017 
These  dreadful  summoners  grace. — I  am  a  maa 
'More  sinned  against,  than  sinning. 

♦  ♦  •  ♦  a 

PrMhee,  go  in  thyself ;  seek  thine  own  ease ; 

This  tempest  will  not  give  me  leave  to  ponder 

On  things  would  hurt  me  more.    But  I'll  go  in. 

In,  boy ;  go  first — [to  the  FoolA    You  houseless  poverty, — 

Nay,  get  thee  in.    I'll  pray,  and  then  I^  sleep. — 

[Fool  goe$. 
Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  oitiless  storm, 
How  shall  yoiir  houseless  heads,  and  unfed  sides, 
Your  looped  and  window'd  raggedness,  defend  you 
From  seasons  such  as  these !    O,  I  have  ta'en 
Too  little  care  of  this !    Take  physic,  pomp ; 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel ; 
That  thou  may'st  shake  the  superflux  to  them, 
And  show  the  heavens  more  just." 

It  requiref  nothiogt  we  think»  but  things  with  which  they  ue  eon- 
comporiaoD,  to  see  tiut  moral  power  ie   nected. 

the  source  and  standard  of  genuine  poe.  The  love  of  home  tnd  of  coonAiy, 
try  in  such  descriptions ;  and  that  a  or  of  other  scenes  of  fond  recoUectioo, 
predominance  given  to  material  images,  is,  from  its  origin,  peculiariy  calc«« 
where  so  much  hi^gher  thoughts  should  lated  to  confer  personality  on  its  ob- 
be  inmired,  impUes  either  a  defect  of  jects.  It  is  a  congeries  of  simple 
mental  balance,  or  a  corruption  of  po-  feelings,  which  are  almost  entirehrof 
etical  judgment  a  moral  and  spiritual  character.     Tbe 

We  have  now  noticed  the  operation  spot  of  our  birth,  the  seat  of  our  do- 
and  limits  of  personification  arising  mestic  hopes  and  happiness,  are  dear 
ftook  the  contemplation  of  natural  ol^  to  us,  because  they  repesent  and  em- 
jects,  whether  lovely  or  magnificent  hrace  the  thousand  charities  and  de. 
We  proceed  to  follow  out  the  subject  lights  of  kindred  and  companioosfaqi, 
in  those  cases  where  external  objects  of  family  afibction  or  social  sympathy, 
are  chiefly  recommended  to  us  by  our  «<Cari  sunt  parentes^  cari  linen,  pro- 
individual  interest  in  the  persons  or  pinqui,  femiliares ;  tei  omnes  omtmm 
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carkaigs  pdlria  una  complexa  est/* 
But  the  cottpoeite  feeling  thus  pro- 
duced soon  ceases  to  reveal  to  our  ob- 
servation its  elementary  parts,  and  be- 
comes a  new,  homogeneous,  and  in. 
dependent  passion  of  the  heart.  Our 
af»ction  is  at  last  fixed  directly  on  the 
sofl  and  scene  itself,  with  even,  per- 
haps, a  warmer  love  and  longing  than 
is  ordinarily  inspired  by  any,  or  all, 
of  the  living  bemffs  through,  and  for 
whom,  the  lifeless  locality  became  at 
first  a  source  of  interest    Our  affec- 


tions have  a  tendency  to  concentrate 
themselves  in  objects  which  fill  and 
satisfy  the  senses,  and  especially  the 
sight ;  and  vimble  objects  are,  in  ab- 
sence,  more  easily  than  others,  conjur- 
ed up  and  contemplated  by  the  imag[i- 
nation.  It  is  chiefly  on  some  image  in 
the  landscape  of  his  native  land  that 
the  mind  of  the  exile  delights  to  dwelL 
What  does  Homer  tell  us  of  the  home- 
sick  Ithacan's  desires  amid  the  allure- 
ments of  Calypso's  isle  t 


Au(  St  fiaXairoiffi  rat  aiitvXtoiai  Xdyoiffc 
AtXwi,  brruyt  lOatnis  cviXqffcrac  avrof)  G^M-ffcv;, 
Ufum  KAl  KAimON  AnoePQEKONTA  . 

•*  Succesalew  all  her  soft  caresses  prove 
To  banish  from  his  breast  his  country's  love : 
1*0  see  the  smoke  from  his  loved  palace  rise, 
While  the  dear  isle  in  distant  prospect  lies, 
With  what  contentment  wonld  he  close  his  eyes !" 

What  is  the  momentary  revery  of  poor  Susan,  when  roused  to  recollection  bv 
the  song  of  the  thrush,  like  herself  a  native  of  the  woods  and  [dains,  though 
now,  like  her  too,  a  captive  of  the  city. 

•<  Tis  a  note  of  enchantment :  what  ails  her  7     She  sees 
A  mountain  ascending,  a  vision  of  trees ; 
firif:ht  volumes  of  vapour  through  Lothbory  glide. 
And  a  river  flows  on  through  the  vale  of  Cheapside. 

**  Green  pastures  she  views  in  the  midst  of  the  dale, 
Down  which  she  so  often  has  tripped  with  her  pail ; 
And  a  single  small  cottage,  a  nest  like  a  dove's, 
The  one  only  dwelling  on  earth  that  she  loves. 
**  She  looks,  and  her  heart  is  in  heaven :  bat  they  flMie, 
The  mist  and  the  river,  the  hill  and  the  shade : 
The  stream  will  not  flow,  and  the  hill  will  not  rise, 
Andthe  colours  have  aU  passed  away  from  her  eyes.** 

B3rron,  indeed,  has  beautifully  peopled  the  picture  that  rises  before  the  soul  of 
the  dying  Goth,  when  he  falls  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  gazing  amphitheatre  : — 

<•  He  beard  it,  but  he  heeded  not— his  eyas 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away ; 
He  recked  not  of  the  life  he  lost,  nor  prise : 
Bat  where  bis  rude  hatJ>y  the  Danube  lav. 
There  were  his  youn^  barbarians  all  at  play. 
There  was  their  Daoian  mothei^^e,  their  sire, 
Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday." 


But  not  less  true  or  touching  is  the 
vision  of  the  fidling  Argive  in  the 
^neid,  who  has  time  but  to  fix  on  one 
sim^e  thought,  but  one  that  is  a  type 
to  him  of  all  other  joys  and  endear- 
ments:— 
••  Stemitur  infeliz  alieno  vulnere,  cesium- 

que 
Adspicit,  et  dulces  morions  reminiseitur 


Argos.' 
•'Now  falling  by 
eyes 


another's  wound,  his 


He  casts  to  heaven,  on  Argos  thinks,  and 

dies." 


Such  being  the  source  and  history 
of  the  emotions  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, in  which  the  afiections  originally 
due  to  living  and  moral  objects  are 
tranferred  to  the  earth  that  we  first 
trode,  or  the  abode  with  which  our  life 
has  been  identified,  it  foUows  naturally 
that  these  inaniiiiate  existences  should 
seem  themselves  to  have  borrowed  an 
answering  sensibUity  from  the  objects 
to  which  they  owe' their  charms.  Is 
not  our  native  land  as  a  mother  to  usi 
Are  not  the  halls  and  bowers,  the  bills 
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and  0treaai8  of  a  loag  or  early  ren-   poetry  or  in  ordinary  roeech ;  jrct  we 
dence,  as  kindred  and  companiooBl    niay  be  ibigiven  for   vm&itmg 


Such  are  undoubtedly  our  /eelinge  to«  illuitrationf  of    the   flalnact*    wfcifi^ 

wards  them  when  absence,  or  danger,  trite  as  they  are,  will  still  racoiniBaid 

or  triumph,  'or  any  other  excitement,  themselves   by  their  imtiriDg   eaoal- 

gives  a  spur  to  the  imagination.    It  lence.    See  how  the  calm  mflLfes^  of 

were  idle  to  multiply  examples  of  such  the  Mantuan  Swan  at  last  rises  ujxMi 

personi^cations,  with  which  every  one  the  wing  as  he  sooods  the  praiees  of 

18  ^miliar,  whether  in  the  pages  of  his  Bative  plains — 

•*  Sed  neqoe  Medorom  silve,  dititdma  terra. 
Nee  poloher  flanges,  atqueaoro  tnrbidos  Hennas 
Laodibas  ItalitB  eeilent ;  non  Bactra,  neque  Indl, 
Totaqae  turriferiB  Panchaia  ptns^  arenis. — 
Sed  gravidiD  fragei  et  Baochi  Maaneos  hamor 
Implevere ;  tenent  oleeqne,  armentaqoe  lasta. 
Hino  bellator  equus  oampo  Mse  ardaos  infert, 
Hlne  att>i,  CUtomDe,  gre^ea,  et  maxima  tamns 
Victima,  eepe  tuo  pe^un  flamiae  saoio, 
Aomanot  ad  templa  de^Un  doxeie  trioniihos. 
EUc  ver  aMidanm  atqoe  alienis  mensibus  •aCasf 
Bis  gravide  pecades,  bis  pomis  otilis  arbor. 

<<  Adde  tot  egregias  orbet  operomc^ae  lahoram 
Tot  con^ita  manu  pnempUa  oppida  saxis, 
Flamiaaque  antiqaoi  aubterlabentia  muros. 
An  mare,  qood  mqira,  memorem,  qnodqae  aUnit  infra  7 
Anne  laoos  tantoe  7  te,  Lart,  mazime,  teqoe 
Flactiboi  et  fremita  aisuigena,  Benaoe,  marino  7— 
HJBee  genus  acre  virdm,  Marsos,  pabemqoe  Sabellam, 
Astiaetumqae  nulo  Ligiuem,  Volicoaqae  verotoe, 
Extolit ;  hsc  Decios,  Marios,  magnoaqoe  Camillo% 
Scipiadas  durot  hello,  et  te,  mazime  Cesar, 
Qu  nunc  extremis  Asia  jam  victor  hi  oris 
Imbellem  aveiiis  Romams  arcibns  Indom. 
Salve,  magna  parens  frogum,  Satnmia  tellos, 
Bfagna  virW^* — 

•<  Bat  neithsc  Median  woods,  (a  plsnteoiM  land,) 
Fair  Ganges,  Hermns,  roUinr  gudsn  sand, 
Nor  Bactria,  nor  the  rioher  Indian  fields, 
Nor  all  the  gummy  stores  Arabia  yields ; 
Nor  any  foreign  earth  of  greater  name. 
Can  with  iweet  Italy  contend  in  &me. — 
But  froitfol  vines,  and  the  iU  olive's  freight. 
And  harvests  hmrj  with  thslr  froHfol  weight, 
Adorn  our  fields ;  aad  on  the  cheerftd  green 


The  ^grazing  flocks  and  lowisff  herds  are  seee. 
The  warrior  horse,  here  bred,  k  taught  to  train : 
Here  flows  CUtomnos  through  the  flowery  plain* 
Wliose  waves,  for  triumphs  after  prosperous  war. 
The  victim  ox  and  snowy  sheep  prepare. 
Perpetual  spring  our  happy  climate  sees ; 
Twice  breed  the  cattle,  and  twice  bear  the  trees ; 
And  summer  suns  recede  by  slow  degrees. 

•*  Nest  add  oar  cities  of  illastrious  name. 
Their  costly  laboor  and  stopendous  frame : 
Our  forts  on  steepy  hills — that  fu  hslow 
See  waaitoa  strrams  in  winding  valleys  flow. 
Our  twofold  seas,  that,  washing  either  side, 
A  rich  recruit  of  ioreign  stores  provide. 
Our  spacious  lakes;  thee,  Larias  first,  and  next 
Benacus,  with  tempestuous  billows  vext— 
The  inhabitants  themselves  their  ooontry  graoe ; 
Hence  rose  the  Marsian  and  Sabellian  race, 
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Strong-Hmb^d  and  stout, -and  to  the  wan  iaelined  ; 
And  hard  Lig;iiriaM,  a  laborioos  kind  ; 
And  yolsoiansi  anned  with  iron-headed  darti ; 
Beddea  an  oAJMrinf  of  andaunted  hearts. 
The  Decii,  Bfajrii,  great  Camillas  came 
From  hence,  and  g;reater  Soipio's  doable  name  ; 
And  mightj  Cesar,  whose  vietorioas  arms 
To  farthest  Asia  oarrj  fierce  alarms, 
Arert  anwarlike  Indians  from  his  Rome, 
Triumph  abroad,  seoare  oor  peace  at  home. 
Hail,  sweet  Satamian  soil !  of  froitftil  gjain 
Great  parsnt,  greater  of  iUostrioos  mmi !" 

Difibrent  in  its  character^  yet  not  very  diflferent  in  its  source,  is  the  patriotic 
apostrophe  wrong  from  the  modem  Itahan  by  mingled  feelings  of  shame,  pityi 
and  pride. 

**  Italia,  Italia,  o  to  cai  feo  la  sorte 

Dono  infeUoe  di  bellesza,  ond  'hai 

Fanesta  dote  d'infiniti  guai, 

Che  in  fronto  scritti  per  gran  dogUa  porte  ; 
Deh !  fossi  ta  men  bella,  o  almen  pl^  forte  ; 

Onde  assai  pitl  ti  paventasse,  o  assai 

T'amasse  men,  em  del  tuo  hello  ai  rai 

Far  che  si  strogra,  e  par  ti  sfida  a  morte 
Che  or  eitl  dall*  ^pi  non  vedrei  toiienti 

Scender  d*armati,  n^  di  sangoe  tinta 

Bever  I'onda  del  Po  Oalfioi  armenti ; 
N^  te  vedrei,  del  non  too  ferro  ciata, 

Pagnar  col  braocio  di  straniere  genti. 

Per  servir  sempre  o  vincitrlce  o  vinta." 

Of  which  we  subjoin  the  version  of  onr  own  Mrs.  Hem  ans  :— 

"  Italia,  oh,  Italia !  thoa  so  graced 
With  ilUtored  beaatv,  which  to  thee  hath  been 
A  dower,  whose  fatal  splendonr  may  be  traced 
In  Uie  deep-graven  sorrows  of  thy  mien  ; 
Oh  !  that  more  strength,  or  fewer  charms  were  thiMS, 
That  those  might  fear  thee  more,  or  love  thee  leas, 
Who  seem  to  worship  at  thy  radmnt  shrine. 
Then  pierce  thee  with  the  death-panff's  bittemesB ! 
Not  then  would  foreign  hosts  have  mined  the  tide 
Of  that  Eridanos  thy  blood  hath  dyed  ; 
Nor  from  the  Alps  woold  legions  still  renew'd. 
Poor  down ;  nor  wonld'st  thoa  Wield  an  alien  orand. 
And  fight  thy  battles  with  the  stranger's  hand ; 
Still,  still  a  slave,  vietorioas  or  sabdaed  !" 

As  a  companion  or  ccmtrast  to  these  passages,  let  us  connect  together  two 
others  from  a  poet  of  our  own  land,  which,  we  think,  breathe  as  much  dignity 
and  tenderness  as  the  verses  either  of  the  ancient  Mantuao  or  of  the  modem 
Tuscan. 

**  Engknd,  with  all  thy  &alt8, 1  love  thee  still— 
My  country  !  and,  while  yet  a  nook  is  left. 
Where  English  minds  and  manners  may  be  found. 
Shall  be  constrained  to  love  thee.    Though  thy  ftljnp> 
Be  fickle,  and  thy  year  most  part  deformed 
With  drippfaig  rains,  or  withered  by  a  frost, 
I  would  not  ;fet  ezehange  thy  sullen  skies. 
And  fields  without  a  flower,  for  warmer  France 
With  all  her  vines  ;  nor  for  Ausonia's  groves 
Of  golden  fruitage,  and  her  myrtle  bowers. 

•«  My  native  nook  of  earth!    Thy  dhne  is  rude, 
Replete  with  vapeurs,  and  disposes  much 
All  hearts  to  sadness,  and  none  more  than  mine.^ 
Thhie  unadultsrate  mannen  are  less  soft 
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And  pkmible  Uum  Bocial  life  reqoirM ; 

And  thou  haft  need  of  discipline  wad  art, 

To  giTe  thee  what  politer  France  receives 

From  Nature*a  bounty — that  homane  addren 

And  tweetneM,  witheut  which  no  pleaeore  is 

In  coDTcrse  ;  either  starred  by  cold  reserve. 

Or  flushM  with  fierce  dispate  and  senseless  brawl. 

Yet,  being  free,  I  loTe  thee  fur  the  sake 

Of  that  one  featnre  ;  can  be  well  content, 

Disgraced  as  thou  hast  be«n,  poor  as  thou  art. 

To  seek  no  sablunanr  rest  beside. 

fiat,  once  enslaved,  farewell !    I  oonld  endure 

Chains  nowhere  patiently  ;  and  chains  at  home. 

Where  I  am  free  by  birthright,  not  at  all.** 


[June, 


In  a  more  humble  and  domegtic 
style,  the  cheerful  bappineee  of  a  return 
to  home  after  an  irksome,  yet  not  a 
miserable  absence,  has  never  been  bet- 
ter depicted  than  in  Catullus's  verses 
to  his  beloved  Sirmio,  in  which  we  see 
how  naturally  the  power  of  personifica- 
tion breaks  forth : 

**  Peninsularura,  Sirmio,  insularumque 
Ooelle,  quascunque  in  liquentlbos  stagnis, 
Marique  vasto  fert  uterqoe  Neptunus ; 
Qukm  telibenter,  qukmque  Istushivlso  ! 
Viz  mi  ipse  credens    Thyniam,  atque 

Bithynos 
Lkiuisse  camposi  et  videre  te  in  tnto. 
O  quid  solutis  est  beatius  curis  ! 
Cum  mens  oous  reponit,  ac  peregrino 
Labor  fessi  venimus  larem  ad  nostrum, 
Desideratoque  acquieseimus  lecto. 
Hoc  est  quod  unum  est  pro  laboribus 

tantis. 
Salve,    O  venusta   Sirmk>.  atque  hero 

J^ude ; 
ete,  vosque  Lydie  lacus  unde  ; 
Ridete  quidqmd  est  domi  cachinnorum." 
Which,  though  untranslatable,    we 
thns  essay  to  translate  : — 
•*  Sirmio,  thou  bright  and  beauteous  lit. 

tie  eye 
Of  all  the  isles,  and  almost  isles  that  lie 
Floating  afar  through  either  Neptune's 

reign, 
In  sheltered  bay,  or  on  the  swelling  main! 
How  gladly  willing  back  to  thee  I  come ! 
Nor  yet  can  credit  that  I  cease  to  roam 
*Mid  Thynian  tribes,  and  on  Bithynia's 

shore. 
And  here,  in  safety,  look  on  thee  once 

more.  [care ! 

Oh,  what  is  happier  than  release  from 
When  the  mind  quits  the  load  it  ill  could 

bear, 
And  home  returned,  with  toil  and  travel 

tired. 
We  sink  upon  the  bed  so  long  desired. 
This,  this  alone,  will  all  our  griefs  repay- 
Fair  Sirmio,  hail  1  and  in  thv  lord  be  gay ! 
Bid  your  glad  waves,  ye  Lydian  lakes, 

resound — 
Ye  peals  of  houiehold  laughter,  ring 

around.'* 


A  separatioa  from  the  soil  of  o« 
nativity,  and  the  scene  of  loq^-reaieoi. 
bered  happiness,  will  easily  be  sup- 
po«pd  still  more  strongly  to  excite  the 
imagination  than  occasions  like  that 
which  Catullus  has  h^e  represented ; 
for  grief  is,  in  general,  a  more  power- 
ful agent  than  even  joy.  Who  does 
not  understand  and  feel  the  poetica], 
and  even  the  human,  truth  of  £ve^ 
farewell  to  the  inanimate  objects  of  her 
solicitude  in  Eden  ! 

**  Oh,  unexpected  stroke — worse  than  of 

death! 
Must  I  thus  leave  thee.  Paradise  7  thus 

leave 
Thee,  native  soil  !^4he8e  happy  wa&s 

and  shades — 
Fit  haunt  of  gods  ! — ^where  I  had  hoped 

to  spend 
Quiet,  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 
That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.    O 

flowers, 
That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow  ; 
My  early  visitation,  and  my  last 
At  e'en,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand, 
From  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gave  ye 

names; 
Who  now  shall  rear  ye  to  th/3  sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes,  and  water  fvom  the  ambro. 

sial  fount  7 
Thee,  lastly,  nuptial  bower,  by  me  adom'd 
With  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet ; 

from  thee  t 
How  shall  I  pert!" 

Nor  is  it  only  our  home  and  ov 
country,  or  the  objects  with  which  th^ 
are  filled,  that  become  thus  personi- 
fied when  our  love  for  them  is  excited. 
Every  inanimate  thin^  which  may 
connect  ns  with  them,  will,  by  the  same 
feeling,  be  exalted  at  once  into  import- 
ance, uid  into  the  rank  of  animated  file. 
Remove  us  to  a  distance,  and  the  wmds 
that  seem  to  blow  fixim  our  natife 
land,  or  the  ckxids  that  travel  towards 
her  moontains,  may  become  to  oar 
quickened  feeling  as  partakers  in  the 
interest  that  excites  iB|  or  as  nrntoil 
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meesengera  to  maintain  our  intercourse  With  wild  thyme  and  the  gaddine  vine 

ot  love.    Something  of  an  analogous  overgrown, 

eflfect  is  indicated,  in  a  less  degree,  by  And  all  their*  echoes  monm  : 

the    well-known  lines  of  Gray,  though  The  willows  and  the  ha^l  copses  green 

the   personification  is   chiefly  directed  Shall  now  no  more  be  seen 


to  the  scenes  themselves  which  are  the 

eource  of  the  emotion : — 

«*  Ah,  happy  hills,  ah,  pleasing  shades, 

Ahy  fields  beloved  in  vain  ! 
Where    once    my  careless    childhood 
8tray»d, 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain. 
I  feel  the  gales  that  from  ye  bbw 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow ; 

As  wavmg  fresh  their  gladsome  wmg, 
My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  soothe — 
And  redolent  of  joy  and  youth 

To  breathe  a  second  spring.** 

But  the  influence  we  now  allude  to  is 


Fannmg  their  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft 
lays." 

The  influence  of  Love,  peculiarly  so 
called,  willm  certain  circumstances  ex- 
cite the  imagination  to  the  same  eneigy 
as  is  produced  bv  other  passions.  The 
lover,  indeed,  who  enjoys  the  presence 
and  favour  of  his  mistress,  will  be 
too  much  engrossed  with  her  living 
charms  to  think  of  conferring  imaginary 
life  upon  senseless  things.  But, 
in  absence  or  disappointment,  the 
case  will  be  difl^rent.    There   is   a 


more  fully  developed  in  some  of  the  ^*^®°*  principle    of  personification  in 

Imes  in  which  Cowper  has  described  ™°?^  ?^  ^^^  common-place  amatoiy 

the  feelings  of  Selkirk  in  his  sohtary  ^P^^^ons. 

island  :—  «  O,  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand, 

<*  Yo    winds,  that  have  made  me  your  That  I  might  kiss  that  cheek  !*> 
sport, 


Convey  to  this  desolate  shoro 
Some  cordial  endearing  report 

Of  a  land  I  shall  visit  no  more. 
My  friends,  do  they  now  and  then  send 

A  wish  or  a  thought  after  me  7 
Oh  I  tell  me  I  yet  have  a  friend, 

Though  a  friend  I  am  never  to  see.' 


•♦  O  gin  my  love  were  yon  red  rose 
That  grows  upon  the  castle  wa' ; 

And  I  mysel  a  drap  o'  dew, 
Into  her  bonny  breast  to  fa' !" 

•*  *  Change    me,  some    god,    into  that 

breathing  rose  !' 
The  love-sick  stripling  fancifully  sighs, 
If  we  thus  regard  our  home  and  our  '^^^  envied  flower  beholding,  as  it  lies 
familiar  haunts  as  living  objects  of  ^^  Lao»*»  l»east  in  exquisite  repose." 
love,  we  shall  readily  imagine  that  we  Throughout  all  these  ideas  there  is 
are  to  them  an  object  of  regard  and  this  much  of  personification  in  the 
desire,  when  there  is  room  for  suppos-  lover's  wish,  that  be  conceives  th^ 
sing  such  sentiments.  Not  Amaryllis  object  into  which  he  would  be  trans- 
only  lamented  the  absent  Tityrus :—  formed  as  in  some  degree  sensible  of 
»<  IpsoB  te,  Tityre,  pinus,  the  raptures  which  its  situation  would 

Ipsi  te  fontes,  ipsa  hesc  arbosta  voca.   inspire  in  himself. 

bant."  The  feeling  may  be  expected  more 

powerfully  to  break  forth  under  the 
pressure  of  an  agonizing  loss,  when- 
ever  at  least  the  first  stunning  weight 
of  the  blow  has  been  relaxeo.  A  be. 
reaved  lover  thus  beautifully  entreats 
the  objects  once  associated  with  his 
love,  to  change  those  forms  which  so 
bitterly  awaken  the  recollections  with 
which  they  are  entwined  :— 


**  For  thee  the  bubbling  springs  appeared 

to  mourn. 
And  whispering  pines  made  vows  for  thy 

return." 

The  loss  of  Lycidas  was  not  bewailed 
alone  by  the  comrades  of  his  pastoral 
pursuits  :— 

*•  Thee,  shepherd,  thee  the  woods  and 
desert  caves, 

**  Oh,  move,  thou  cottage,  from  behind  that  oak  I 
Or  let  the  aged  tree  uprooted  lie. 
That  in  some  other  way  yon  smoke 
May  mount  into  the  sky  ! 

¥  *  *  ♦ 

*'  Roll  back,  sweet  rill,  back  to  thy  mountain  bounds, 
And  there  for  ever  be  thy  waters  chained  ! 
For  thou  dost  haunt  the  air  with  sounds 
That  cannot  be  snstain'd  ; 
If  still  beneath  that  pine-tree's  ragged  bough 
Headlong  jwn  waterfiill  must  come. 
Oh,  let  it  then  be  dumb— 

Be  any  thing,  sweet  rill,  but  that  which  thou  art  now." 
TOL.XLvn.  69 
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The  entbusitsm  kindled  by  any  trdent  ponuit,  will  animate  not  only  in 
objects  but  its  instruments  witb  a  living  power  and  sympathy.  The  warhor  re- 
gards the  weapons  that  he  wields,  as  rejoicing  equally  with  himeelf  in  the  strife 
of  death.  Thus,  to  borrow  two  of  the  boldest  examples  that  Aristotle  takes 
from  Homer : 


ra  it  Sovpa  OfMoctaMr  «»•  ;|^c(^i«y, 
AXXa  fU¥  t9  aoKti  ntyaXa  xaypf  h^fitifu  ir^ootfoi, 
IIoXAa  6c  KM  luvviryvi  irapof  xP^  yntov  cravfwiy. 
Elf  yaty  leravTOt  XiXaco/Mra  Xf^^  '''''' 

**  In  bis  broad  bockler  many  a  weapon  stood. 
Its  8ur(iM>e  bristled  with  a  quiyering  wood  ; 
And  many  a  jaTelin,  guiltless  on  the  plain, 
Mtrks  the  dry  ^fut,  and  thirsts  for  blood  in  Tain.** 

A,ixfin  it  9Tt^9to  iu9vyrr%  /lai/iubiaa, 
11^099(0  !c/uyi7* 


•*  The  lance  with  eager  joy  transfixed 

his  breast, 
Speeding  its  onward  course.** 

In  accordance  with  such  imaginatioDs, 
the  warrior-lyre  has,  in  the  Feast  of 
Brougham  Castle,  been  struck  to  the 
fall  compass  to  which  perhaps  it  was 
possible  to  swell  this  note  without  a 
jarring  in  its  harmony. 

**  Armour  rusting  in  his  halls, 

On  the  blood  of  Clifibrd  calls ; 

*  Quell  the  Scot,*  ezulaims  the  lance  ; 

<  Bear  me  to  the  heart  of  France,' 

Is  the  longing  of  the  shield.** 

And  here,  once  for  all,  it  may  be  re- 
peated, that  the  animating  influence 
of  every  strong  emotion  is  exerted  not 
only  on  its  direct  objects,  but  on  all 
things  that  have  a  collateral  relation 
to  it.  «•  As  the  moon  brightens  round 
her  the  clouds  of  the  night,"  the  heart, 
when  kindled  to  a  glow,  diffuses  its 
radiance  even  on  the  darkest  and  dull- 
est surface  that  foils  within  its  sphere. 

The  last  of  the  passions  to  which  we 
shall  allude  as  awakening  the  personi- 

Siag  faculty  is  that  of  rear,  of  which 
e  power  is  still  more  conspicuous 
where  it  is  combined  with  guilt.  It  is 
probable  that  the  horrors  of  remorse 
operate  partially  in  this  way,  by  seem- 
ing  to  enlist  even  inanimate  nature 
among  the  accuser  of  the  criminal 
and  Uie  avengers  of  his  crime.  Al- 
ready, while  the  act  is  nnaccomplished, 
he  regards  with  preternatural  sen- 
sitiveneGs  eveiy  strange  sound  and 
sight,  as  a  hvmg  witness  testifying 
against  its  perpetration.  The  vulgar 
man  of  mkmight  violence  bestows  an 
imprecation  upcm  a  jarring  hinge,  a 
creaking  plank  or  a  glancing  moon- 
beam, as  if  conspiring  to  interrupt  his 


purpose.  The  poetical  murderer  es- 
bodies  the  same  morbid  terrors  in  a 
sublimer  flhape. 

•«  Thou  sore  and  firm-set  esiti^ 

Hear  not  my  steps  which  way  they  wslk, 

for  fear 
The  very  stones  prate  of  my  wboe. 

abontf.** 
And  the  instigatress  of  mmder  gives 
utterance   to    thoughts    of  a    similar 
spirit 

*'  Come,  thick  night. 

And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  ssaoke  of 

hell, 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the   woimd 

it  makes.** 
We  have  not  reserved  room  to  dwell 
on  that  mixed  condition  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  faculties,  which  leads 
to  the  personification  of  mere  mental 
abstractions.  We  shall  afterwards^ 
however,  have  an  opportimiQr  of  ilhs- 
trating  this  part  of  the  subject,  wfaa 
we  come  to  notice  some  of  the  idsM 
that  have  been  thus  kindled  into  life. 
In  the  mean  time  we  may  observe,  that 
nothing  but  an  earnest  and  intense 
contemplation  of  such  comceptioas  can 
recommend  a  serious  attempt  to  per- 
sonify them.  The  use  of  such  figures 
as  mere  matters  of  rhetorical  orna- 
ment, unsupported  by  acy  po^ 
cal  vision  of  the  images  employe^ 
is  distasteful  to  the  judicious,  and  sd- 
dum  successful  with  the  most  unthink. 
ing.  It  produces,  amon^  other  nns- 
chiefe,  this  bad  result,  Uiat,  by  dini 
nishing  the  relief  that  simplicity  alwajs 
afSirds,  it  weakens  the  power  of  aoy 
genuine  personification  which  may 
come  to  be  introduced. 

Neither  can  we  here  dwell  upon  ti«t 
other  operation  of  the  peiauuilyiug 
prin<»{^  which  is  performed  at  the 
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bidding  of  fimcy,  withoot  passion 
having  much  share  in  it.  Fancy  has 
learned  from  the  workings  of  passion 
that  such  transmutations  are  practica- 
ble, and  she  has  pressed  the  power 
thus  discovered  into  her  own  service. 
When  her  fictions  are  clothed  with 
moral  beauty,  and  finished  with  suitable 
and  congruous  details,  the  mind  re- 
ceives them  as  pleasing  possibilities, 
and  derives  a  new  delight  from  admir- 
ing the  ingenuity  nm  skill  which 
they  display.  Hence,  among  other 
fruits,  has  sprung  the  voluminous  code 
of  iEsop  and  his  followers,  of  which 
the  elegant  imaginations  and  intrinsic 
truthfl^find  so  ready  credence  in  infant 
minds,  and  which  many  of  the  ripest 
midentanding  have  found  pleasure  in 
studying  as  well  as  in  imitating. 

In  concluding  this  branch  of  our 
obseryaticms,  let  us  glance  for  an  in- 
stant at  some  of  the  feelings  which 
seem  most  inconsistent  with  the  na- 
tural exertion  of  the  personi^fing 
power.  Any  mean  or  degrading  im* 
pulses— any  worldly  or  merely  practi- 
cal views — any  anxiety  about  minute 
accuracy  or  mathematical  truth,  must 
impede  or  destroy  this  imaginative 
power.  If  the  mmd  is  festenea  to  the 
ground  by  sordid  ties,  it  cannot  aspire 
to  an  ethereal  and  creative  energy.  If 
it  is  bent  on  ascertaining  matter  of 


literal  fact,  or  is  dissatisfied  with  grand 

Seneralides,  it  cannot  feel  the  due  in- 
uence  of  that  spirit  which  operates  by 
follacies,  but  by  fallacies  more  vera- 
cious than  many  physical  demonstra- 
tions. We  can  believe  Atlas  in  dimness 
and  in  distance  to  be  a  king  or  a 
hero,  that  bears  the  weight  of  heaven 
on  bis  shoulders;  but  if  we  poceed, 
as  somebody  proposed  to  do  with 
Mount  Athos,  and  carve  him  into  the 
distinct  features  of  a  man,  the  charm 
is  gone.  Q^odcunque  ostendis  mihi 
itc,  incredulus  odu  The  old  extrava- 
gances  of  the  metaphysical  school  of 
poets,  illustrate  the  failure  of  any 
attempt  to  please  by  such  analogies 
as  run  for  miles  together,  not  mmly 
upon  an  fours,  but  like  centipedes  upon 
fifty  feet  a  side. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  a  hot  and 
cold  project,  such  as  Darwin's  in  his 
Botankal  Oardent  for  making  person- 
ification a  vehicle  of  systematic 
science,  is  in  its  very  conception  hope- 
less ana  contradictoiy ;  though  we  are 
all  the  better  for  the  accompFished  rail- 
lery of  the  Loves  of  the  IHaru^Us^  to 
show  us  its  full  absurdity.  Such  ef- 
forts may  be  permitted  for  a  very  short 
period  to  glitter  as  the  frostwork  of 
fancy;  b^  having  neither  warmth 
nor  durabflity,  they  are  unfit  either  for 
long  or  lofty  compoeitiDns. 
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Tn  chief  corner-stone  luddenly 
found  wanting  in  the  glittering  fabric 
of  Mr.  Titmouse's  fortune,  so  that  to 
the  eyes  of  its  startled  architects, 
Messrs.  Qiuirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  it 
seemed  momentarily  threatening  to 
tumble  about  their  ears,  was  a  certain 
piece  of  evidence  which,  being  a 
matter-of-fact  man,  I  should  like  to 
explain  to  the  reader  before  we  get  on 
any  further.  In  order,  however,  to 
do  this  efiectually,  I  must  ^o  back  to 
an  earlier  period  in  the  history  than 
has  been  yet  called  to  bis  attention. 
If  it  shall  have  been  unfortunate 
enough  to  attract  the  hasty  eyeof  the 
supe^ial  and  impatient  fiot^eiUreader, 
I  make  no  doubt  that  by  such  a  one 
certain  portions  of  what  has  ffone  be- 
fore, and  which  could  not  &D  of  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  long-headed 
people,  as  being  not  thrown  in  for 
nothing,  (and  therefore  to  be  home  in 
mind  with  a  view  to  subsequent  expla- 
nation,) have  been  entirely  overlooked 
or  forgotten.  Now,  lean  faincy  that 
the  sort  of  reader  whom  I  have  in  my 
eye,  as  one  whose  curiosity  it  is  worth 
some  pains  to  excite  and  sustain,  has 
more  than  once  asked  himself  the  fol- 
lowing question,  viz.— 

How  did  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon, 
and  Snap,  first  come  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  precarious  tenure  "by  which 
Mr.  Aubrey  held  the  Yatton  property  1 
Why,  it  chanced  in  this  wise. 

Mr.  Parkinson  of  Grilston,  who  has 
been  already  introduced  to  the  reader, 
succeeded  to  his  late  father,  in  one  of 
the  most  respectable  practices,  as  a 
country  attorney  and  solicitor  in 
Yorkshire.  He  was  a  highly  honour- 
able, painstakinjpr  man,  and  deservedly 
enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  all  his 
numerous  and  influential  clients.  Some 
twelve  years  before  the  period  at 
which  this  history  commences,  Mr. 
Parkinson,  who  was  a  very  kind- 
hearted  man,  had  taken  into  his  service 


an  orphan  boy  of  the  name  of  Stescm. 
at  first  merely  as  a  sort  of  errand^K^, 
and  to  k)ok  after  the  office.  He  soon, 
however,  diqdayed  so  mnch  ahaip. 
ness,  and  acauitted  himself  wo  crem- 
ably  in  any  thing  that  he  happened  to 
be  concerned  in,  a  little  above  the  nm 
of  his  ordinary  duties,  that  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two  be  beeame  a 
sort  of  clerk,  and  sat  and  wrote  at  the 
desk  it  had  formerly  been  his  sole 
province  to  dust  Higher  and  higber 
did  he.rieeb  in  process  of  time,  in  his 
master's  estimation;  and  at  le^th 
became  quite  h  factotum — as  eueh,  ac 
quainted  with  the  whole  course  oi 
busmess  that  passed  thro^gh  tbeoffieai 
Many  interestipg  matters  coonerted 
with  the  circumstaocea  and  connectiaiii 
of  the  neighbouring  nobility  and  gco- 
try  were  thus  constandy  broogiit  unler 
his  notice,  and  now  and  thee  set 
him  thinking  whether  the  knowlei^ 
thus  acquired  could  not,  in  some 
way,  and  at  some  time  or  another,  he 
turned  to  his  own  advantage ;  for  1 
am  sorry  to  say  that  he  was  utterly 
unworthy  of  the  kindness  and  coiifi. 
dence  of  Mr.  Parkinson,  who  fittle 
thought  that  in  Ste^pgars  be  had  to 
deal  with  a  rogue  m  grain.  Bach 
being  his  character,  and  snch  his  op. 
portunities,  this  worthy  made  a  prac- 
tice of  minuting  down,  from  time  to 
time,  any  thing  of  interest  or  import- 
ance in  the  afiairs  which  thus  came 
under  his  notices-even  laboriously 
copying  long  documents,  when  be 
thoDght  them  of  importance  enoi^ 
for  his  purpose,  and  had  the  opporto. 
nity  of  doing  so  without  attractmg  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Parkinson.  He  thm 
silently  acquired  a  mass  of  infonna- 
tion  which  might  have  enabled  him  to 
occasion  great  annoyance,  and  even 
inflict  serious  injury ;  and  the  precse 
object  he  had  in  view,  was  either  to 
force  himself,  hereafter,  into  partner- 
ship with  his  employeft  (provided  be 
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could  get  regulariy  introiuced  into 
the  profeenon,)  or  even  compel  hk 
master's  cHems  to  receive  bim  into 
their  confidence,  adversely  to  Mr. 
Fkrkinson,  making  it  worth  his  while 
to  keep  the  secrets  of  which  he  had 
become  possessed.  So  careful  ought 
to  be,  and  indeed  generally  are^  at- 
torneys, and  soUcitore,  as  to  the  cha. 
racters  of  those  whom  they  thus  re? 
ceive  mto  their  employ.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  Mr.  Aubrey's  intended  mar- 
riage with  Miss  St.  Clair,  with  a  view 
to  the  very  liberal  settlements  which 
he  contemplated,  a  full  abstract  of  his 
title  was  laid  by  Mr.  Parkinson  before 
his  conveyancer,  in  order  to  advise 
and  prepare  the  necessary  instrumentB. 
Owing  to  inquiries  suggested  by  the 
convejrajicer  additioniU  statements 
virere  laid  before  him ;  and  produced 
EOi  opinion  of  a  somewhat  nnatisfac- 
tory  description,  from  which  I  shall 
lay  before  the  reader  the  following 
paragraph:— 

>«  There  seems  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  any  descendant  of  Stephen 
Dreddlmgton  is  now  in  existence: 
ftill,  0$  it  is  by  no  means  physically  tm- 
possible  that  stteh  a  person  may  be  in 
esse,  it  would  no  doubt  be  important 
xy  the  security  of  Mr.  Aubrey's  title, 
:o  establish  clearly  the  validity  of  the 
conveyance  by  way  of  mortgage,  ex- 
ecuted by  Harry  Dreddlington,  and 
which  was  afterwards  assigned  to 
Greoffiy  Dreddlington  on  his  paying 
yff  the  money  borrowed  by  his  de- 
ceased uncle ;  since  the  descent  of  Mr. 
Aubrey  from  Geofiry  Dreddlington 
Tvould,  in  that  event,  clothe  him  with 
an  indefeasible  title  at  law,  by  virtue 
3f  that  deed ;  and  any  equitable  rights 
which  were  originally  outstandmg, 
svould  be  barred  by  lapse  of  time.  But 
the  difficult  occurring  to  my  mind  on 
this  part  of  the  case  is,  that  unless 
Barry  Dreddlington,  who  executed 
iiat  deed  of  mortgage,  survived  his 
iather,  (a  point  on  which  I  have  no  in- 
brmation,)  the  deed  itself  would  have 
>een  mere  waste  parchment,  as  the 
^nveyance  of  a  person  who  never 
lad  any  interest  in  the  Yatton  pro- 
)erty — and,  of  course,  neither  Qecffty 
Dreddlington,  nor  his  descendant  Mr. 
Aubrey,  could  derive  any  right  what- 
)ver  under  such  an  instrument.  In 
hat  case,  such  a  contingency  as  I 
lave  above  hinted  at^-I  mean  the  ex- 
Btence  of  any  legitimate  descendant 
i  Stephen  Dreddlingtoii^-milg^  have 
60* 


a  most  serious  effect  upon  the  rights  of 
Mr.  Avbrey:' 

Every  line  of  this  opinion,  and  also 
even  cf  the  Abstract  of  Title  upon 
which  it  was  written,  did  this  quick- 
sighted  young  scoundrel  copy  out,  and 
deposit,  as  a  |p^t  prize,  in  his  desk, 
among  other  similar  notes  and  memo- 
randa, little  wotting  his  master  the 
while  of  what  he  was  doing.  Some 
year  or  two  aflerwaids,  the  relation- 
ship subsisting  between  Mr.  Parkinson 
and  his  clerk  Steggara,  was  suddenly 
determined  by  a  somewhat  untowajrd 
event ;  viz.  by  the '  Matter's  decampmg 
with  ILhe  sum  of  £700  sterling,  being 
the  amount  of  money  due  in  a  mort- 
ga^  which  he  had  been  sent  to  re- 
ceive from  a  client  of  Mr.  Parkinson's. 
Steggars  fled  for  it — but  first  having 
betmMight  himself  of  the  documents 
to  which  I  have  been  alluding,  and 
which  he  carried  with  hnn  to  Lon- 
don. Hot  pursdtt  was  made  after  the 
unfortunate  delinqent,  who  was  taken 
into  cnstedj^  two  or  three  days  after 
his  arrival  m  town,  while  he  was  walk- 
ing about  the  streets,  with  the  whole 
of  the  sum  which  he  had  embezzled^ 
minus  a  fow  pounds,  u})on  his  person, 
in  bank-notes.  He  quickly  found  his 
way  into  Newgate.  His  natural  sa- 
gacity assured  him  that  his  case  was 
rather  an  ugly  one  \  but  hq>e  did  not 
desert  him. 

•«  Well,  my  kiddy,"  said  the  griro- 
viiaged,  greyheaded  turnkey,  as  soon  as 
he  Imd  ushered  Steggars  into  his  snug 
little  quarters ;  •«  here  you  are,  yon  see 
—isn't  you  V 

♦«  I  think  I  am,"  replied  Steggars, 
with  asiffh. 

**  Well— and  if  you  want  to  have  a 
chance  of  not  going  across  the  water 
till  you  are  many  years  older,  you'll  ffet 
yourself  defended,  and  the  sooner  the 
better,  d*ye  see.  There's  Quirky 
Oammon  and  Snap^my  eyes !  how 
they  do  thin  our  place,  to  be  sure ! 
The  only  thing's  to  get  'em  soon ; 
'cause,  ye  see,  they're  so  ron  after. 
Shall  I  send  them  to  you  V* 

Steg^fars  answered  eageriy  in  the 
aflbmative.  In  order  to  account  for 
this  spontaneous  good-nature  on  iJie 
part  of  Grasp,  (tSe  turnkey  in  quesu 
tion,)  I  must  explain  that  old  Mr, 
duirk  had  for  years  secured  a  laijfe 
criminal  practice,  by  having  in  his  ui- 
terest  most  of  the  officers  attached  to 
the  police  offices  and  Newgate,  to 
whom  he  gave,  in  hcx^  systematic  gnt- 
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tuities,  in  order  to  get  their  recom- 
mendatioDS  to  the  persecuted  individiu 
alB  who  came  into  their  power.  Very 
shortly  after  Grasp^s  meaeenger  had 
reached  Saffixm  Hill,  with  the  intelli. 
^^ence  that  **  there  was  something  new 
tn  the  irapt^*  old  duirk  bustled  down 
to  Newgate,  and  was  introduced  to 
Steggars,  with  whom  he  was  closeted 
for  some  time.  He  took  a  lively  inte. 
rest  in  his  new  companioq»  whose  nar- 
rative of  his  flight  and  canture'he  listen- 
ed to  in  a  very  kind  ana  sympathizing 
way,  and  promised  to  do  for  him  what- 
ever  his  little  skill  and  experience  oouZi 
da  He  hinted,  however,  that,  as  Mr. 
Steggars  must  be  aware,  a  lUtle  ready 
money  would  be  required,  in  order  to 
fee  counsel— whereat  Steggars  looked 
very  dismal  indeed,  and  knowing  the 
state  of  his  exche<}uer,  imagined  nim- 
self  alreadv  on  shipboard,  on  his  way 
to  Botany  ^y.  Old  Mr.  Quirk  asked 
him  if  he  had  no  friends  who  would 
raise  9,  trifle  for  a  "chum  in  trouble," 
•^and  on  answering  in  the  negative, 
he  observed  the  enthusiasm  of  the  re- 
spectable  old  gentleman  visibly  and 
rapidly  cooling  down. 

**  But  ril  tell  you  what,  sir,"  said 
poor  Steggars,  suddenly,  « if  I  haven't 
money,  I  may  have  tnoney*8  worth  at 
my  command ; — Fve  a  little  box,  that's 
at  my  lodging,  which  those  that  ^ot 
me  knew  nothing  of— and  in  which 
there  ia  a  trifle  or  two  about  the  fami- 
lies and  fortunes  of  some  of  the  first  folk 
in  Yatton,  that  would  be  precious  well 
worth  looking  after  to  thoee  that  know 
how  to  follow  up  such  matters.'' 

Old  Q^jirk  hereat  pricked  up  his 
ears,  and  asked  his  young  friend  how 
he  got  possessed  of  such  secrets. 

««0h  fie!  fie  I"  said  he,  gently,  as 
soon  as  Steggars  had  told  him  the 
practices  of  which  I  have  already  put 
the  reader  in  possession. 

••  Ah — ^you  may  say  fie !  fie  I  if  you 
like,"  quoth  Steggars,  earnestly; 
<*  but  the  thing  is,  not  how  they  were 
come  by,  but  what  can  be  done  with 
them,  now  they*re  got.  For  example, 
there's  a  certain  member  of  pania« 
ment  in  Yorkshu*e,  that,  high  as  he 
may  hold  his  head,  has  no  more  right 
to  the  estates  that  yield  him  a  good 
ten  thousand  a-year  than  I  have,  but 
keeps  some  folk  out  of  their  own,  that 
could  pay  some  other  folk  a  round  sum 
to  be  put  in  the  way  of  getting  their 
own :"  and  that  was  on^  one  of  the 
gpod  things  he  knew  of.— Here  old 


Quirk  rubbed  his  chin,  befmaed, 
fidgeted  about  in  his  seat,  took  diT  hm 
glaOKOs,  wiped  them,  replaced  them ; 
and  presently  went  through  that  ceie- 
uony  a^ain.  He  then  said  that  be 
had  had  the  honour  of  being  concern, 
ed  for  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  in 
Mr.  Steggars'  «« present  eoibarraaBed 
circumstances,''  but  who  had  alw^ 
been  able  to  command  at  least  a  fif«> 
pound  nota  at  starting,  to  mn  a  heatlor 
liberty. 

•^Come,  come,  old  geBtlemas," 
quoth  Steggars,  earnestly,  ^I  doi^ 
want  to  go  over  the  water  beibce  mj 
time,  if  I  can  help  it ;  and  I  aee  jvm 
know  the  value  of  what  I've  got !  SNidi 
a  gentleman  as  yon  can  torn  eiveiT  bit 
of  paper  I  have  m  my  box  into  a  nAj^ 
pound  note" — 

'*  All  this  is  moonshine*  raj  voong 
fnend,"  said  dd  Quirk,  in  an  mao^ 
lute  tone  and  manner. 

'«Ah!  is  it,  thought  Tobeableto 
tell  the  owner  of  a  fat  ten  tbnusind 
a-year,  that  you  can  spring  a  nune 
under  his  feet  at  any  moment  -ebl — 
and  no  one  ever  know  bow  yon  came  by 
your  knowledge.  And  if  they  wooUb^ 
do  what  was  handsome,  couldn't  yoa 
get  al  the  right  heir — and  wonkln*t  that — 
Lord !  it  would  make  the  fortones  of 
half  a^ozea  of  the  first  houses  in  the 
profession  !*'— Old  Quirk  got  a  littie 
excited. 

*<fiut  mind,  sir--you  aee^— said 
Steggars,  <•  if  I  get  ofi;  I'm  not  to  be 
cut  out  of  the  thing  altogether — eh? 
T  shall  look  to  be  taken  into  your  em- 
ploy, and  deak  handsomely  by**— 

•'  Oh  lord  !"  exclaimed  Qniik,  in- 
voluntarily  —  adding  quicklv-— **  Yea, 
ves !  to  be  sure !  only  4ir ;  b«t 
let  us  first  get  you  out  of  your  pre> 
sent  difllculty,  you  know  !**  Steggai% 
havmg  first  exacted  from  him  a  writ, 
ten  promise  to  use  his  utmost  exer- 
tions on  his  (Steggars')  behalf,  and 
secure  him  the  services  of  two  of  the 
most  eminent  Old  Bailey  council— til 
Mr.  Bluster  and  Mr.  Slansf — gave  Mr. 
Quirk  the  number  of  the  house  where 
his  precious  box  was,  and  a  written 
order  to  the  landlord  to  driver  it  op 
to  the  bearer ;  after  which  Mr.  Qjoiik 
shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand,  am^ 
having  quitted  the  prisoa*  made  Ini 
wav  straight  to  the  house  in  question, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  what  he 
asked  for.  He  fiuthfuQy  perfonnsd 
his  agreement  with  Steggars  ;  for  be 
retained  both  Bluster  and  Sla^  fx 
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iiD»  and  got  up  their  briefe  with  care ; 
at,  alas !  although  these  eminent  men 
lerted  all  their  great  powers,  they 
icceeded  not  in  either  bothering  the 
idge,  bamboozling  the  jury,  or  brow- 
sating  the  witnesses  (the  principal 
18  of  whom  was  Mr.  F^kinson ;)  Steg- 
ars  was  found  guilty,  and.sentenc^ 
)  be  transported  for  life.  Enraged  at 
lis  ispue,  he  sent  a  message  the  next 
ay  to  Mr.  Quirk,  requesting  a  visit 
om  him.  When  he  arrivM,  Steg- 
ars,  in  a  very  violent  tone,  demanded 
lat  his  papers  shcAild  be  returned  to 
im.  'Twas  in  vain  that  Mr.  Quirk 
xplained  to  him  again  and  again  his 
iteresting  position  with  reference  to 
is  goods  and  chattels,  and  effects — t.  e. 
tia^  as  a  convicted  felon,  he  had  no 
irther  concern  with  them,  and  might 
ismiss  all  anxiety  on  that  score  from 
is  mind.  Steggars  hereat  got  more 
nious  than  oefore,  and  mtimated 
lainly  the  course  he  should  feel  it  his 
uty  to  pursue— that,  if  the  papers  in 
uestion  were  not  eiven  up  to  him  as 
e  desired,  he  should  at  once  write  off 
0  his  late  employer,  Mr.  Parkinson, 
nd  acknowledge  how  much  farther  he 
Steggais)  had  wronged  him  and  his 
lients  than  he  supposed  of.  Old 
i,uirk  very  feelingly  represented  to 
itm  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  do  any 
hing  that  he  thought  calculated  to  re- 
ieve  his  excited  feelings:  and  then 
dr.  Quirk  took  a  final  &rewell  of  his 
lient,  wishing  him  health  and  happi- 
less. 

••  I  say,  Grasp  !'•  said  he,  in  a 
(rhisper,  to  that  grim  fonctionary,  as 
oon  as  he  had  secured  pooT  Steggars 
Q  his  cell,  •'  that  bird  is  a  little  ruffled 
ust  now  !** 

*^  Lud,  sir,  the  nat'ralist  thing  in  the 
nrorld,  considering" — 

**  Well — if  he  should  want  a  letter 
aken  to  any  one,  whatever  he  may 
lay  to  the  contrary,  you'll  send  it  on 
to  SaflfVon  Hill— eh  I  Understand  1— 
Eie  may  be  injuring  himself,  you 
mow ;"  and  old  Quirk  with  one 
land  clasped  the  huge  arm  of  €hasp 
n  a  femuiar  way,  and  with  the  fore- 
Snger  of  the  other  touched  his  own 
nose,  and  then  winked  his  eye. 

•«  All  right !"  quoth  Grasp,  and  they 
parted*  Within  a  very  fi^w  hours' 
time  Mr.  Quirk  received,  by  the  hand 
of  a  trusty  messenger  from  Grasp,  a 
letter  written  by  Stegnni  to  Mr. 
ParkinsGQ ;  a  lon^  and  ek)qnent  letter 
to  the  purport  and  effect  whksh  Steg- 


gars  had  intimated.  Mr.  Quirk  read 
It  with  much  satisfaction,  for  it  dis- 
closed a  truly  penitent  feeling,  and  a 
desire  to  undo  as  much  mischief  as  the 
writer  had  done.  He  (Mr.  Quirk)  was 
not  in  the  least  exasperated,  by  cer- 
tain very  plain  terms  in  which*  his  own 
name  was  mentioned  ;  but,  making  all 
due  allowances,  quietly  put  the  letter 
into  the  fire  as  soon  as  he  had  read  it. 
In  due  time  Mr.  Steggars,  whose 
health  had  suffered  from  close  confine- 
ment,  caught  frequent  whiffa  of  the 
fresh  sea.breeze,  having  set  out,  under 
most  favourable  auspices,  for  Botany 
Bay;  to  which  distant  but  happy 
place,  he  had  been  thus  fortunate  in  se- 
curing, BO  eariy,  an  appointment/or  life. 
Such,  then,  were  the  cruel  means  by 
which  Mr.  Quirk  became  acquainted 
with  the  exact  state  of  Mr.  Aubrey's 
title:  on  first  beooming  apprised  of 
which  Mr.  Gammon  either  felt,  or 
afiected  great  repugnance  to  taking 
any  part  m  the  afSir.  He  was  at 
length,  however,  over-persuaded  by 
Quirk  into  acquiescence ;  and,  that 
point  gained,  worked  his  materials 
with  a  caution,  skill,  energy,  and  per- 
severance, which  soon  led  to  important 
results.  Guided  by  the  suggestions 
of  acute  and  experienced  counsel,  after 
much  pains  and  considerable  expense, 
they  succeeded  in  discovering  that  de- 
lectable specimen  of  humani^.  Tittle- 
bat Titmouse,  who  hath  already  figured 
so  prominently  in.  thiB  history.  When 
they  came  to  set  down  on  paper  the 
result  of  all  their  researches  and  in- 
quiries, in  order  to  submit  it  in  the 
shape  of  a  case  for  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Mortmain  and  Mr.  Frankpledcfe,  in 
the  manner  which  has  been  already 
described,  it  looked  perfect  on  paper, 
as  many  a  faulty  pedigree  and  al:^tract 
of  title  had  looked  before,  and  will  yet 
look.  It  was  quite  possible  for  even 
Mr.  Tresayle  himself  to  overlook  the 
defect  which  had  been  pomted  out  by 
Mr.  Subtle.  That  which  is  stated  to  a 
conveyancer  as  a  fact — any  particular 
event,  for  instance,  as  of  a  death,  a 
birth,  or  a  marriage,  at  a  particular 
time,  which  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  renders  highly  probable — he  may 
eaaly  assume  to  be  so.  But  when  the 
same  statement  comes  under  the  acute 
and  experienced  eye  of  a  nisi  prius 
lawyer,  who  knows  that  he  will  hanre 
to  prove  his  case,  step  by  step,  the 
aspect  of  things  is  soon  changed.  The 
first  practitioner  at  the  common  law 
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before  whom  the  caoe  came,  m  its 
rougheet  and  earliest  form,  in  order 
that  he  might  '•  lick  it  into  shape,"  and 
•*  advise  generally"  preparatoiy  to  its 
**  being  laid  before  counsel "  was  Mr. 
Traverse,  a  young  pleader,  whom 
Messrs.  Quirk  and  Gammon  were  dis- 
ppsed  to  take  by  the  hand.  He  wrote 
a  very  showy,  but  superficial  and  de- 
lusive opinion ;  and  put  the  intended 
vrotSgS  of  his  clients,  as  it  were  by  a 
kind  of  hop,  step,  and  jump,  into  pos- 
session of  the  Yatton  estates.  Quirk 
was  quite  delighted  on  reading  it ;  but 
Qammon  shook  his  head  with  a  some- 
what sarcastic  smile,  and  said  he  would 
at  once  prepare  a  case  for  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Lynx,  whom  he  had  pitched 
upon  as  the  junior  counsel  in  any  pro- 
ceedings which  might  be  instituted  in 
a  court  of  law.  Lynx  '(of  whom  I 
shall  speak  hereafter)  was  an  expe- 
rienced, hard-headed,  vigilant,  and  ac- 
curate lawyer ;  the  very  man  for  such 
a  case,  requiring,  as  it  did,  most  pa- 

(Dreddlington.) 


[Jane, 


Wtt 


tient  and  minute  examinatkni* 
an  eye  fitted 

**  To  inspect  amhe,  not  comprehead  tkm 
heaven," 

he  crawled,  as  it  were,  over  a  case ; 
and  thus,  like  as  one  can  imagine  that 
a  beetle  creepmg  over  the  flcmrotf  St 
Paul's  would  detect  miniite  flaws 
and  fissures  that  would  be  iavisible  to 
the  eye  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  him- 
self, spied  out  defects  that  much  nobler 
optics  would  have  overlooked.  To 
come  to  plain  matter-of-&ct,  however, 
I  have  beside  me  the  origiiKal  opanao 
written  by  Mr.  Lynx ;  and  shall  treat 
the  reader  to  a  taste  of  it— giving  bm 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  appreciate 
the  ticklish  position  of  afilkirs  with  Mr. 
Titmouse.  To  make  it  not  altogether 
unintelligible,  let  ns  suppoee  the  state 
of  the  pedigree  to  be  something  like 
this  (as  far  as  concems  our  picacnt 
purpose)  :— 


i 

(Harry  D.) 


(Charles  D.) 


(Stephen  D.) 


(Geoffiy  D.) 


(A  female  descendant  mar« 

riee  Gabriel  Tittlebat  TiU 

moiiae,  throuffh  whom 

Tittlebat  TmiousB 

claims.) 

Be  pleased,  now,  unlearned  reader, 
to  bear  in  mind  that  <«  Dreddlinglon,^ 
at  the  top  of  the  above  table  is  thef 
common  ancestor ;  having  two  son% 
the  elder  '•  Harry  D.,"  the  younger 
"  Charles  D. ;»'  which  latter  has,  in 
like  manner,  two  sons,  •«  Stephen  D." 
the  elder  son,  and  ••  Geoffiy  D."  the 
younger  sun  ;  that  Mr.  Aubrey,  at 
present  in  possession,  claims  under 
•'  Qeof^  D."  Now  H  wUl  be  in- 
cumbent on  Titmouse,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  establish  in  himself  a  clear 
independent  title  to  the  estates  ;  it 
being  sufficient  for  Mr.  Aubrey,  (pos- 
session being  nine-tenths  of  the  law,) 
to  felsify  Titmouse's  proofs,  or  show 


(A  femaft  descendant  mar. 

riesCHARLKS  AUBKST,  Esq., 

father  of  the  present 
possessor.) 


them  defective — «« because"  saith  » 
very  learned  sergeant,  who  hath  writ  a 
text-book  upon  the  Action  of  Etject. 
ment,  *«  the  plaintiff  in  an  action  of 
ejectment  must  recover  upon  the 
strength  of  his  own  title,  not  the  weak- 
ness of  his  adversary's." 

Now,  things  standing  thus,  behold 
the  astute  Lynx  advisrag  {inter  ofis) 
in   manner    IbUowing;    that    is    to 

«*  It  appears  clear  that  the  lessor  of 
the  plaintiff  (t.  e.  Tittlebat  Titmouse) 
will  be  able  to  prove  that'  Dreddlmg. 
ton  (the  common  ancestor)  was  seised 
of  the  estate  at  Yatton  m  the  year 
1740;  that  he  had  two  sods,  Hany 
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nd  Cbarie^  the  former  of  whom,  after 
life  of  disnpatioD,  appeara  to  have 
led  without  issue  ;  and  that  from  the 
tter  (Charles)  are  desceuded  Ste* 
heOf  the  ancestor  of  the  lessor  of  the 
laintif^  and  Geoffiy,  the  ancestor  of 
18  defendant.  Assuming,  therefore, 
lat  the  descent  of  the  lessor  of  the 
laintifT  from  Stephen,  can  be  made 
lit,  BB  there  appears  every  reason  to 
spect  (on  this  point  he  had  written 
lur  brief  pages),  a  dear  primA  facie 
ise  will  be  established  on  the  part  of 
le  lessor  of  the  plaintiff.  As,  how- 
ver,  it  is  suspected  that  Harry  D.. 
iirin^  his  life  tmie,  executed  a  convey- 
nee  m  fee  of  the  property,  in  order  to 
9ciire  the  loan  contracted  by  him  from 
laroQ  Moses,  it  will  be  extremely  im- 
ortant  to  ascertain,  and,  if  possible, 
rocore  satis&ctory  evidence,  that  his 
ecease  occurred  before  the  period  at 
rhich,  by  his  father's  death,  that  con- 
eyance  could  have  become  operative 
pon  the  property :  since  it  ii  obvious 
lat,  «honld  he  have  survived  his  father, 
uU  mttrwnentf  being  ouittandingf  may 
)rm  a  complete  answer  to  the  case  of 
^e  leesor  of  the  plaintiff  The  danger 
^ill  be  obviously  increased,  shcmld 
he  debt  to  Aaron  Moses  prove  to  have 
een  paid  o^as  is  stated  to  be  ru- 
lomred,  by  GeofiVy  D.,  the  younser 
DO  of  Cmtfles  D. :  for,  should  that 
im  out  to  be  the  case,  be  would  pro- 
ably  have  taken  a  conveyance  to  him- 
slf,  or  to  trustees  for  his  benefit,  from 
Laron  Moses— which  being  in  the 
ower  of  the  defendant,  Mr.  Aubrev, 
rould  enable  him  to  make  out  a  title 
>  the  property,  paramount  to  that 
ow  attempted  to  be  set  up  cm  behalf 
f  Bir.  Titmouse.  Every  possible  exer- 
on,  therefore,  should  be  made  to  aa- 
ertain  the  precise  period  of  the  death 
f  Harry  D.  The  rej^istries  of  the 
arious  parishes  in  which  the  fiamily 
lay  have  at  any  time  resided,  should 
e  carefully  searched  ;  and  an  exami- 
ation  made  in  the  churches  and 
hurehyards,  of  all  tombstones,  escut- 
heons,  Sic^  bekmginfif,  or  supposed 
0  belong,  to  the  Dreddlington  family, 
nd  by  which 'any  light  can  be  thrown 
pon  this  most  important  point  It 
ppears  clear  that  Dreddlington  (the 
ommon  ancestor^  died  on  the  7th 
August,  1742  : — the  question,  there- 
>re,  simjdy  is,  *  whether  the  death  of 
is  eldest  son  (Harry)  took  place  prior 
r  subseouent  to  that  period.'  It  is  to 
le  feared  that  the  ddiandant  may  be  in 


poesessioQ  of  some  better  evidence  on 
this  point  than  is  possessed  by  the  les- 
sor of  the  plaintiff  The  natural  pre- 
sumption certainly  seems  to  be,  that 
the  son,  being  the  younger  and  strong* 
er  man,  was  the  survivor." 

The  above-mentioned  opinion  of 
Mr.  Lynx,  together  with  that  of  Mr. 
Subtle  entirely  corroborating  it,  (and 
which  was  alluded  to  in  the  last  part  of 
this  history,)  and  a  pedigree,  was  lying 
on  the  table,  one  day,  at  the  office  at 
Saffron  HilC  before  the  anxious  and 
perplexed  parties,  Messrs.  Quirk  and 
Gammon. 

(jammon  was  looking  attentively, 
and  with  a  very  chagrined  air,  at  tne 
pedigree;  and  Quirk  was  looking  at 
Gammon. 

**  Now,  Gammon,"  said  the  former, 
**  just  let  me  see  again  where  the  ex- 
act hitch  is— eh  ?  Guise  me  if  I  can 
see  it** 

**  See  it,  my  dear  sir  1  here,  here  I** 
replied  Gammon  with  sudden  impa^ 
tience,  putting  his  finger  two  or  three 
times  on  the  words  **  Harry  Z>." 

**  Don*t  be  so  sharp  with  one.  Gam- 
mon !  I  know  as  well  as  you  that 
that's  about  where  the  crack  is  ;  hot 
what  is  the  precise  thing  we're  in 
want  o(  eh  1" 

*«  Proof,  my  dear  sir,  of  the  death 
of  Harry  Dreddlington  some  time— no 
matter  when— previous  to  the  Tth  Au- 

S1742;  and  in de&ult  thereof  Mr, 
k,  we  are  all  flat  on  oar  badpi^ 
and  had  better  never  have  stirred  in 
the  business." 

**  You  know,  Ganmion,'  yoa're  a  de« 
cideddeal  better  up  in  these  matter* 
than  I — (only  because  I've  not  been 
able  to  turn  my  attention  to  'em  kte- 
ly)— «)  just  tell  me,  in  a  word,  what 
good's  to  be  flot  by  showmg  that  foUow 
to  have  died  in  his  father's  hfotime  7" 

*'  You  don't  show  your  usual  aoute- 
ness,  Mr.  Quirk,"  replied  Gammon, 
blandly.  ••  jt  is  to  make  waste^paper 
of  that  conveyance  which  he  executed, 
and  which  Aur.  Aubrey  has,  and  with 
which  he  may,  at  a  stroke,  cut  the 
ground  from  under  our  feet." 

**  The  very  thought  makes  one  feel 
quite  funny— don't  it,  Ghunmonl" 
quoth  Quirk,  with  a  flustered  air. 

«*  It  may  well  do  so,  Mr.  Quirk. 
Now  we  are  fairly  embarked  in  a 
cause  where  success  will  be  attended 
with  so  many  splendid  results,  Bir. 
Quirk — tbough  I'm  sure  you'll  always 
bear  me  out  in  saying  how  very  un- 
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wflliiig  I  wu  to  take  adfuitage  of  the 
▼illany — hem" 

*«  Gammoo,  Gammon,  yo«i*re  always 
harking  back  to  tbat^Pm  tired  of 
bearing  on't," 

"  Well,  now  we're  in  it,  I  dont  see 
why  we  should  allow  ourselves  to  be 
baffled  by  trifles.  The  plain  question 
is,  undoubtedly,  whether  we  are  to 
stand  still,  or  go  on."  Bfr.  Quiric 
gazed  at  Mr.  Gammon  with  an  anxious 
and  puzzled  look. 

••How  d'ye  make  out— in  a  legal 
way,  ^ou  know,  Gammon — when  a 
man  died — I  mean,  of  a  natural  death  ?" 
inquired  Quirk,  who  was  feuniliar 
enough  with  the  means  of  proving  the 
exBiCi  hour  of  certain  idolkni  deaus  at 
Debtor's  Door. 

••  Oh !  there  are  various  methods  of 
doing  so,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Gam. 
mon,  carelessly.  ••Entries  in  fiimily 
bibles  and  prayer-books,  registers, 
tombstones, — ay,  by  the  way,  an 
old  tombstone."  continued  Gammon, 
musmgly,  ••tliat  would  settle  the 
business!** 

••An  old  tombstone!"  echoed 
Quirk,  briskly.  ••Lord,  Gammon, 
so  it  would  !  That's  an  idea  — I  call 
that  a  decided  idea,  Gammoiu  'Twould 
be  the  very  thinff !" 

••The  very  tSing!"  repeated  Gam- 
mout  pointedly.  They  remained  silent 
for  some  moments. 

••  Snap  eodd  not  have  looked  about 
him  shaiply  enough,  when  he  was 
down  at  Yatton  !"  at  length  observed 
Quirk,  in  a  low  tone,  fluuiing  all  over 
as  he  uttered  the  last  words,  and  felt 
^  Gammon's  cold  grey  eye  settled  on 
him  like  that  of  a  snake^ 

•*He  could  not,  indeed,  ray  dear 
sir,"  replied  Gammon,  whfle  Quirk 
continued  gazing  earnestly  at  him, 
now  and  then  i^mggling  about  in  his 
chair,  rubbiu^  his  chin,  and  drum- 
ming with  his  fingers  on  the  table. 
••And  now  that  you've  sugffesfed  the 
thinff,  it's  not  to  be  wonc^red  at — 
you  know,  it  would  have  been  an  old 
tombstone— -a  sort  of  fragment  of  a 
tombstone,  perhaps— so  deeply  sunk 
in  the  ground,  probably,  as  easily  to 
have  escaped  observation,  eh  1  Does 
not  it  strike  you  so,  Mr.  Quirk  V '  All 
this  was  said  oy  Grammon  in  a  musing 
manner,  and  in  a  very  low  tone  of 
voice  ;  and  he  was  delighted  to  find 
his  words  sinking  into  the  eager  mind 
of  his  companion. 

••Ab,  Gammon  !"  exclaimed  Quirk, 


with  a  sound  of  partly  a  sigb»  and 
partly  a  whistle,  (the  former  beipg  the 
exponent  of  the  true  state  of  his  feel- 
ings, t.  6.  anxiety — the  latter  of  what 
he  wished  to  appear  the  state  of  taa 
feelings,  t.  e,  incbfferenca) 

••Ye8,Mr.QuiriLr' 

••  You're  a  deep  devil,  Gammoo — I 
wQl  say  that  for  yon  !"  replied  Qniik, 
glancing  towards  each  door,  and,  as  k 
were,  unconsciously  drawmg  his  cfaair 
a  little  closer  to  that  of  Gammoo. 

••Nay,  my  dear  sir!"  said  CSam- 
mon,  with  a  deferential  and  deprecat- 
ing  smile,  ^yoa  give  me  credit  for 
an  acuteness  I  feel  I  do  not  deserve! 
If,  indeed,  I  had  not  had  your  sagaci^ 
to  rely  upon,  ever  since  I  have  h&d  the 
honour  of  being  connected  with  you 

ah,  Mr.  Quirk,  you    know  yua 

lead— lioUow" 

••  Gammon,  Gammoo !  Come— yoor 
name's  0%"— 

••In  moments  like  these,  Mr.  Qnirk, 
I  say  nothing  that  I  do  not  feet,"  in- 
terrupted Qammoo,  gravely,  pattiBc 
to  his  nose  the  least  modioom  of  anoB 
which  he  could  take  with  the  tip  of 
his  finger  out  of  die  huge  box  of  Ifr. 
Quirk,  who,  joit  then,  was  thfwtmg 
immense  pinches  every  half  minute  np 
his  nostrils. 

••  It  will  cost  a  grea4  deal  of  money 
to  find  that  same   tombstooe,  Qaoi- 
moQ !"  said  Quirk,  m  almost  a  wfai»- 
per,  and  pansed,  looking  inteotJy  at ' 
Gammoo. 

**  I  think  this  is  a  difibent  kind  of 
snuff  from  that  which  yon  osoaUy  take, 
Mr.  Quhic,  isn't  it  ?"  mqimed  Gam- 
mon, as  he  insetted  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  into  the  box. 

••The  same — the  same,"  lepfied 
Quirk,  mechanically. 

••You  are  a  man  better  equal  to  se- 
rious emergencies  than  any  man  I  ever 
came  near,"  said  Gammoo ;  ••  I  per* 
ceive  that  you  have  hit  the  nail  oo  tlw 
head,  as  mdeed  you  always  do.** 

••Tot!  Stuf^  Gammon;  you^B 
every  bit  as  good  a  hand  as  I  am." 
Gammon  smiled,  shook  hia  headt  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

••'Tis  that  practical  sagacxty  of 
yours,"  said  Gammon—**  you  know  it 
as  well  as  I  can  tell  yoo — that  has 
raised  you  to  your  present  profeseioQal 
eminence."  He  paused,  and  looked 
very  sincerely  at  his  senior  partnw. 

«•  Well,  I  must  own  I  think  I  io 
know  a  trick  or  two." 

•<Ah,  and  further,  there  are 
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lever  men  that  can  never  keep  their 
wn  coansel ;  but  like  a  hen  that  has 
i8t  laid  an  egg^  and  then  goes  foolishly 
&ckling  about  every  where,  and  then 
er  egg  is  taken  away." 

••  Ha,  ha  I'Mauehed  Q^uirk ; «« that's 
mtish  good,  (]&mmon  ! — Capital ! 
kd,lthuikl8eethehen!    Ha, ha!" 

''Ha,  ha!"  echoed  Gammon,  gen- 
y.  *•  But  to  be  serious,  Mr.  Quirk  ; 
rhat  I  was  going  to  say  was,  that  I 
lorooghly  appreciate  your  admirable 
lution  in  not  confiding  to  any  one — 
ven  to  me — the  exact  means  by  which 
on  intend  to  extricate  us  m>m  our 
resent  dilemma."  Here  Quirk  got 
ery  fidgety. 

•'  Hem !  But— hem !  Ay— a— a," 
e  grunted,  looking  with  an  uneasy 
ir  at  his  cahn  astute  companion ;  **  I 
idn't  mean  so  much  as  all  thai^  eithei^ 
fammon  ;  for  two  heads,  in  my  opt- 
ion, are  better  than  one.  You  must 
wn  that^  Gammon  !"  said  he,  not  at 
U  relishmg  the  heavy  burden  of  re. 
[)onsibility  which  he  lelt  that  Gam- 
ion  was  about  to  devolve  upon  his 
Quirk's)  shoulders,  exclusively. 

**  'Tis  undoubtedly  rather  a  serious 
ustness  on  which  we  are  now  en. 
)ring,"  said  Gammon  ;  **  and  I  have 
Iways  adosired  a  saying  which  you 
ears  ago  told  me  of  that  great  man 
dachiavel" — 

I  Oh,  Gammon  !  Gammon  !  Yoo 
'ell  knew  that  poor  old  Mr.  Quirk 
ever  heard  of  the  name  of  that  same 
lachiavel  till  this  moment  !]— 

**  That  •  when  great  afl&irs  are  stir- 
ing,  a  master-move  should  be  confined 
>  the  master-mind  tliat  projects  it.' 
understands  I  see!  I  will  not, 
tierefore,  in<}uire  into  the  precise 
leans  by  which  you  will  make  it  ap- 
ear,  in  due  timc,( while  I  am  engaged 
ctting  up  the  subordinate,  but  very 
larassing  details  of  the  general  case,) 
tiat  Henry  DreddHngUmdkd  before  the 
th  of  August^  1742.'^  Here,taking  out 
is  watch, — •«  Bless  me — two  o'clock  ! 

ought  to  have  been  at  Messrs.  Greg- 
on's  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago." 

**  Stop-— a  moment  or  two  can't 
igpify  !  It — it,"  said  Quirk  hesi- 
atingly,  •<  it  was  you^  wasn't  it,  that 
bought  of  the  tombstone.*' 

"  I  !— My  dear  Mr.  Quirk,"  in- 
errupted  Gammon,  with  a  look  of 
istonishment 

**  Come,  come  —  honour  among 
hieves,  you  know,  Gammon  \^  said 
^uirk,  trying  to  laugh. 


M  No — it  shall  never  be  said  that  I 

attempted  to  take  the  credit  of 

said  Gammon  ;  when  a  clerk,  enter- 
ing, put  an  end  to  the  colloquy  be- 
tween the  partners,  each  of  whom, 
presently,  was  sitting  ak>ne  in  his  own 
room — for  Gammon  found  that  he  was 
too  late  to  think  of  keeping  his  en- 
gagement with  Messrs.  Gregson ;  if 
m&ed  he  had  ever  made  any,  which 
he  had  not,  Mr.  Quirk  sate  in  a 
musing  posture  for  nearlv  half  an  hour 
after  he  and  Gammon  had  separated. 
^  Gammon  is  a  deep  one  !  I'll  be  shot 
if  ever  there  was  his  equal,"  said 
Quirk  to  himself,  at  length  ^  and 
startmg  off  his  chair,  with  his  hands 
crossed  behind  him,  he  walked  sofUy 
to  and  fro.  **  I  know  what  he's 
driving  at-^though  he  thought  I  didn't ! 
He'd  let  me  scratch  my  hands  in 
getting  the  blackberries,  and  then  he'd 
come  smiling  in  to  eat  'em  !  But* 
share  and  raare  alike — share  profit, 
share  danger.  Master  Gammon ; — 
you  may  find  that  Caleb  Quirk  is  a 
match  for  Oily  Gammon — I'll  have 
you  in  for  it,  one  way  or  another !" 
Here  occurred  a  long  pause  in  his 
thoughts.  •«  Really  I  doubt  the  thing's 
growmg  unmanageable  —  the  pnze 
can't  be  worth  the  risk  ! — Ruk^  in- 
deed, 'fore  Gad  —  its   neither   more 

nor  less  than" Here     a  certain 

picture  hanging,  covered  with  black 
crape,  in  the  &wing-room  at  Alibi 
House,  seemed  to  luive  glided  down 
from  its  station,  and  to  stawi  before  his 
eyes  with  the  crape  drawn  aside-^a 
ghastly  object— eugh  !  He  shudder, 
ed,  and  involuntarily  closed  his  eyes. 
*«  Devilish  odd  that  I  shoukl  just  new 
have  happened  to  think  of  !"  he  in- 
wardly  exclaimed,  sinking  into  his  chair 
in  a  sort  of  cold  sweat. 

**  D — n  the  picture !"  at  length  he 
exclaimed  almost  aloud,  getting  more 
and  more  flustered — •*  I'll  bum  it !  It 
shan't  disgrace  my  drawmg-room  any 
longer  !"  Here  Quirk  almost  £uicied 
that  some  busy  tittle  fiend  sat  squat- 
ting before  the  grisly  picture,  writing 
the  words  ^  Caleb  Qxtibk"  at  the 
bottom  of  it ;  and  a  sort  of  sickness 
came  over  him  for  a  moment  Pre- 
sently  he  started  up,  and  took  down 
one  of  several  well-worn  dingy-look- 
ing  books  that  stood  on  the  shelves-* 
a  vdume  of  Bums'  Justice.  Resum- 
ing his  seat,  he  put  on  his  glasses,  and 
with  a  little  trepidation  tumed  to  the 
head  *«  Foigeiy,"  and  glanced  over  it 
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At  length  his  ere  hit  upon  a  paragraph 
that  seemed  euddenly  to  draw  his  heart 
up  into  his  throat ;  producing  a  sensa- 
tion that  made  him  involuntarily  clap 
his  hand  upon  his  neck. 

^  Oh,  Gammon  I"  he  muttered, 
drawing  off  his  glasses,  sinking  back 
in  his  chair,  and  looking  towaras  tlie 
door  that  opened  into  Gammon's 
room  ;  in  which  direction  he  extended 
his  right  arm,  and  shook  his  fist. 
**  You  precious  villain  I"— *«  I»ve  an 
micommon  indmation,'*  at  length 
thought  he,  •<  to  go  do^Vn  slap  to 
Yorkshire — say  nothing  to  any  body 
—make  peace  with  the  enemy,  and 
knock  up  the  whole  thing ! — For  a 
couple  of  thousand  pounds— a  trifle  to 
the  Aubreys,  I'm  sure.  Were  /  in  his 
place,  I  shouldn't  grodffe  it ;  and  why 
should  he  ? — By  Jove,''^he  got  a  little 
heated — •'  that  would  be,  as  Gammon 
has  it,  a  master  move  !  and  confined, 
egad !  to  the  master  mind  that 
thought  of  it ! — Why  shouki  he  ever 
know  pf  the  wav  in  which  the  thing 
blew  up  1— Really  twould  be  worth 
half  the  money  to  do  Gammon  so 
hollow  for  once— by  Geofge  it  woukl ! 
—Gammon,  that  woold  slip  Caleb 
Ctuirk's  neck  so  shly  into  the  halter, 
indeed  !" 

*«  ril  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Cluirk," 
said  Gammon,  suddenly  re-entering 
the  room  after  about  an  hour's  al^ 
sence,  during  which  he  too  had,  like  his 
senior  partner,  been  revolving  many 
things  in  'his  mind — *<  it  has  occurred 
to  me,  that  I  had  better  immediately 
go  down  to  Yatton,  ahneJ** 

Hereat  Mr.  Q.uh'k  opened  both  his 
eyes  and  his  mouth  to  then*  very  wid- 
est ;  got  very  red  in  the  face ;  and 
stared  at  his  placid  partner  with  a 
mingled  expression  of  fear  and  wonder. 
'*  Hang  me,  Gammon  !."  at  length  he 
exclaimed,  desperately,  slapping  his 
fist  upon  the  table— <«  If  I  don't  think 
ou're  the  very  devil  himself!" — and 
le  sunk  back  in  his  chair,  verily  be- 
lieving, in  the  momentary  confusion 
of  his  thoughts,  that  what  had  been 
passing  through  his  mind  was  known 
to  Gammon;  or  that  what  had 'been 
passing  through  h\«  (Quh'k's)  mind, 
oad  also  been  occurring  to  Gammon, 
who  had  resolved  upon  being  before- 
hand in  putting  his  purposes  mto  exe- 
cution. Gammon  was  at  first  com- 
pletely confounded  by  Cluirk's  recep- 
tion of  him,  and  stood  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, with  his  hands  elevated,   in 
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silence.  Then  be  approtehed  the 
table,  and  his  eye  caught  the  well- 
thumbed  volume  of  Bonis'  Justice 
open  at  the  head  *<  ##3EUKS3917  !"— 
and  the  quicksighted  Qammon  saw 
how  matters  stwd  at  a  glance— tiie 
process  by  which  the  result  he  had  joia 
witnessed,  had  been  anived  at. 

<*  Well,  Mr.  Clnirk,  what  new  va. 
gary,  now  V  he  inqobed,  with  an  air 
of  smiling  curiosity. 

*<  Vagary    be !"  growled  dd 

Qjmrkf  millenly,  without  moving  in  Us 
chair. 

Gammon  stood  for  a  nK>ment  or  two 
eyeing  him  with  a  keen  acrutmy. 
••  What !"  at  length  he  inquired,  good- 
homoredly,  ••  do  you  then  really  grodge 
me  aay  share  in  the  little  enterprise !" 
•*  Eh  ?"  quickly  interrapted  Qnick, 
pricking  up  his  ears.  **  Do  yon  intend 
loplAjMachiasellehl'' 

**  What  must  you  go  down  akne  to 
Yatton  for.  Gammon  !"  inquired  Oniric, 
anxiously. 

'*  Why,  mmply  as  a  sort  of  pioneer 
— to  reconnoitre  the  chnrchyard — eh  ! 
I  thought  it  might  have  been  of  seF- 
vice  ;  but  if— — . 

'•  Gammon,  Gammon,  joar  hand  I 
1  imderstand,"  replied  dnirk,  evi- 
dently vastly  relieved— mast  cor^lly 
shaking  the  coki  hand  of  Gammon. 

M  But  understand,  Mr.  Quirik,"  said 
he,  in  a  very  peremptory  manner,  ^no 
one  upon  earth  is  to  know  of  tay  visit 
to  Yatton  except  yourself 

He  received  a  solenm  pledge  to  tbat 
e^ct ;  and  presently  the  partneta  ae- 
parated,  a  little  better  aatisfied  witii 
each  other.  Though  not  a  wofd 
passed  between  them  for  aeveial  days 
afterwards  on  the  topic  chiefly  ifo. 
cussed  during  the  interview  above 
described,  the  reader  may^easOy  ima- 
ffme  that  neither  of  them' dropped  it 
&om  his  thoughts.  Mr.  Qoirfc  paid 
one  or  two  visits  to  the  n^gbboorhood 
of  Houndsditch,  (a  perfect  bolbed  of 
clients,)  where  resided  two  or  three 
gentlemen  of  the  Jewish  peiaoasiGn^ 
who  had  been  placed,  fiom  time  to 
time,  under  considerable  oUigationi 
by  the  firm  of  Qmrk,  Gammon,  and 
Ebiap,  in  respect  of  profeesional  ser- 
vices rendered  both  to  themselTes  and 
to  their  friends.  One  of  them,  in  par- 
ticidar,  had  a  painful  cooscioasnesB 
that  it  was  in  old  Mr.  Qmk'a  power 
at  any  time,  bv  a  whisper,  to  place  hii 
— the  afcvesaid  l8raelite*B— neck  inaa 
unsightly  nooee  that  eveiy   now  and 
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theD  might  be  seen  dangHng*  from  a 
beam  opposite  Debtor's  Door,  New- 
^te,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  him,  therefore,  every  considera- 
tioD  of  interest  and  of  gratitude  com- 
bined to  render  subservient  to  the 
reasonable  wishes  of  Mr.  Quirk.  He 
was  a  moAt  ingenious  little  fellow,  and 
had  a  great  taste  for  the  imitative  arts 
—so  strong  a  taste,  in  fact,  that  it  had 
once  or  twice  placed  him  in  some  jeo. 
pardy  with  the  Goths  and  Vandals  of 
the  Jaw,  who  characterised  the  noble 
art  in  which  he  excelled  by  a  very 
usiy  and  formidable  word,  and  annex- 
ed the  most  barbarous  penalties  to  its 
practice.  What  passed  between  him 
and  old  Quirk  on  the  occasion  of  then* 
interviews,  I  know  not ;  but  one  af- 
ternoon the  latter,  on  returning  to  his 
office,  without  saving  any  thing  to  any 
body,  having  bolted  the  door,  took  out 
of  his  pocket  several  little  pieces  of  pa. 
per,  containing  pretty  little  picturesque 
devices  of  a  ^agmentarv  character, 
with  antique  letters  and  ^^res  on 
them^crumbling  pieces  of  stone, 
some  looking  more  and  some  less 
sunk  in  the  ground,  and  overgrown 
with  grass;  possibly  they  were  de- 
signs for  ornaments  to  be  added  to 
that  tasteful  structure.  Alibi  House — 
possibly  intended  to  ffrace  Miss  Quirk's 
album.  However  this  might  be,  after 
he  had  looked  al  them  and  carefully 
compared  them  one  with  another  for 
some  time*  he  folded  them  up  in  a 
sheet  of  paper,  sealed  it  up— with  cer- 
tainly not  the  steadiest  hand  in  the 
world — and  then  deposited  it  in  an 
iron  safe. 

Yatton,  the  recovery  of  which  was 
the  object  of  these  secret  and  fcHToi- 
dable  movements  and  preparations, 
not  to  say  machinations,  was  all  this 
while  the  scene  of  deep  affliction.  The 
lamentable  condition  of  his  mother 
plunged  Mr.  Aubrey,  his  wife  and  sister, 
mto  profounder  grief  than  had  been 
occasioned  by  the  calamity  which 
menaced  them  all  in  common.  Had 
he  been  alone,  he  would  have  encoun- 
tered the  sudden  storm  of  adversity 
with  unshrinking,  nay  cheerful  firm- 
ness ;  but  could  it  be  so,  when  he  had 
ever  before  him  those  whose  ruin  was 
involved  in  his  own  ? — Poor  Mrs.  Au. 
brey,  his  wife,  having  been  two  or 
three  weeks  confined  to  her  bed,  du- 
rinv  which  time  certain  fond  hopes 
of  the  husband  had  been  blighted,  was 
almost    overpowered,  when,  languid 
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and  feeble,  supported  by  Mr.  Aubrer 
and  Kate,  she  first  entered  the  bea* 
room  of  the  venerable  sufierer.  What 
a  difierence,  indeed,  was  there  between 
the  appearance  of  all  of  them  at  that 
moment,  and  on  the  Christmas  day 
when,  a  happy  group,  they  were  cheer- 
fully enjoymg  the  festivities  of  the 
season!  Kate  was  now  pale,  and 
somewhat  thinner;  her  beautifiil  fea- 
tures exhibited  a  careworn  expres* 
sion  ;  yet  there  was  a  serene  lustre  in 
her  blue  eye,  and  a  composed  resolu- 
tion in  her  air,  which  bespoke  the 
superiority  of  her  soul.  What  it  had 
cost  her  to  bear  with  any  semblance  of 
self-possession,  or  fortitude,  the  sad 
spectacle  now  presented  by  her  mo- 
ther I  What  a  tender  and  vigilant 
nurse  was  she»  to  one  who  could  no 
longer  be  sensible  of,  or  appreciate, 
her  intentions  I  How  that  sweet  girl 
humoured  all  her  mother's  little  ec- 
centricities and  occasional  excitement, 
and  accommodated  herself  to  every 
varying  phasis  of  her  mental  malady  ! 
She  had  so  schooled  her  sensibilities 
and  feelings  as  to  be  able  to  maintain 
perfect  cheerfulness  and  composure  in 
ner  mother's  presence,  on  occasions 
which  forced  her  brother,  and  his  shak- 
en wife,  to  turn  aside  with  an  eye  of 
agony — overcome  by  some  touching 
speech  or  wajrward  action  of  the  un- 
conscious sufllerer,  who  constantly  ima- 
gined herself,  poor  soul !  to  be  livins 
over  again  her  early  married  b'fe ;  and 
tbat  in  her  little  grandchildren  she 
beheld  Mr.  Aubrey  and  Kate  as  in 
their  childhood!  She  would  ffently 
chide  Mr.  Aubrey,  her  husband,  fyr 
his  prolonged  absence,' asking  many 
times  a  day  whether  he  had  retnmed 
from  London.  Every  morning  old 
Jacob  Jones  was  shown  into  her  chai]&- 
ber,  at  tlie  hour  at  which  he  had  been 
accustomed,  in  happier  days,  to  attend 
npon  her.  The  faithful  old  man's  eyes 
would  be  blinded  with  iears,  and  his 
voice  choked,  as  he  was  asked  how 
Peggy  got  over  her  yesterday's  jour- 
ney;  and  listened  to  questions,  mes- 
sages, and  directions,  which  had  been 
familiar  to  him  twenty  years  before, 
about  villagers  and  tenants  who  had 
long  Iain  nfoolderin^  in  their  hinnble 
graves — their  way  thither  cheered  and 
smoothed  by  her  Christian  charity 
and  benevolence!  'Twas  a  touching 
eight  to  see  her  two  beautiful  gran£ 
children,  in  whose  company  she  de- 
lighted, brought,  with  a  timorous  and 
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half-reluctant  air,  into  her  presence,  sic^h,  and  shake  her  head  rooomfbll^. 
How  strange  must  have  seemed  to  Old  Jacob  Jones,  not  being  introduced 
them  the  gaiety  of  the  motionless  at  the  accustomed  hour,  she  asked  for 
fi^^jre  always  lying  in  the  bed ;  a  him.  When  he  made  his  appearance^ 
gaiety  which,  though  gentle  as  gentle  she  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment  or  (wo^ 
could  be,  yet  eufficed  iiot  to  assure  the  with  a  puzzled  eye,  exclaiming,  *<  Ja. 
little  things,  or  set  them  at  their  ease,  cob  !  Jacob  !  is  it  yon  t"  in  a  \ery  Vm 
Though  her  mild  features  ever  smiled  tone ;  and  then  she  closed  her  e3pea» 
upon  them,  and  her  voice  was  cheer-  apparently  falling  asleep.  Thus  passed 
fu),  still,  'twas  from  a  prostrate  figure  the  day ;  her  daughter  and  dangfa- 
that  never  moved,  and  was  always  ter-in-law  sitting  on  either  side  the 
surrounded  by  calm,  quiet  figures,  bed,  where  they  had  so  long  kept  their 
with  sorrowful  constraint  m  their  coun-  anxious  and  affectionate  vigils-^M r. 
tenances  and  gestures !  Charles  Aubrey  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  bed 
would  stand  watching  her,  with  appre-  — and  Dr.  Goddart  and  Mr.  V^bateJej 
hensive  eye— the  finger  of  one  hand  in  frequent  attendance.  Towards  the 
raised  to  ins  lip,  while  his  other  retain-  evening,  Dr.  Tatham  also,  as  h&d  been 
ed  the  hand  tnat  had  brought  bim  in,  his  daily  custom  through  her  illnees^ 
as  if  fearful  of  its  quitting  hold  of  appeared,  and  in  a  low  tone  read  over 
him;  the  few  words  he  could  be  the  service  for  the  v^tation  of  the  sick, 
brought  to  speak  were  in  a  subdued  Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Aubrey  was 
tone  and  hurried  utterance  :— and  obliged  to  quit  the  chamber,  in  order 
when,  having  been  lifted  up  to  kiss  his  to  attend  to  some  very  {Hessing  mat- 
grandmamma,  he  and  his  sister  were  ters  of  business ;  and  he  had  * 
taken  out  of  the  chamber,  their  little 
breasts  would  heave  a  sigh  which 
showed  how  relieved  they  were  from 
their  recent  constraint 

How  wofully  changed  was  every 
thing  in  the  once  cheerful  old  hall! 
Mr.  Aubrey  sitting  in  the  library,  in- 
tently engaged  upon  books  and  papers  methinks  she  is  on  the'  eve  of  some 
— Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Kate  now  and  then,  decisive  change:  the  issue  is  witft 
arm  in  arm,  walking  slowly  up  and  God.*^  Withm  a  feiV  moments  they 
down  the  galleries,  or  one  of  the  were  both  at  the  bedside  of  Mrs. 
rooms,  or  the  hall,  not  with  their  for-  Aubrey.  A  large  chamber-Jamp, 
roer  sprightly  gaiety,  but  pensive,  and  standmg  on  a  table  at  a  \Me  detance 
often  in  tears,  and  then  returning  to  f^om  the  bed,  difinsed  a  sdt  light  over 
the  chancer  of  their  sufiering  parent,  the  room,  rendering  visible  at  a  glance 
All  this  ws^  sad  work,  indeed,  and  the  silent  and  sad  group  coSlected 
seemed,  as  it  were,  to  herald  in  com.  round  the  bed,  all  with  their  eyes  di- 
ing  desolation !  rected  towards  the  venerable  figure 

But  little  variation  occurred,  for  se.  who  lay  upon  it.  Mr.  Aubrey  sat  be- 
yeral  weeks,  in  the  condition  of  Mrs.  side  his  wife,  close  to  his  mother ;  and 
Aubrey,  except  that  she  grew  visibly  taking  her  thin,  emaciated  hand  into 
feebler.  One  morning,  however,  his  own,  gentlv  raised  it  to  h»  iim. 
.about  six  weeks  after  her  seizure,  from  She  seemed  oozing ;  but  his  actxili 
•certain  symptoms  the  medical  men  in.  appeared  to  rouse  her  for  a  momeoL 
timated  their  opinion  that  some  im-  Presently  she  fixed  her  eye  upon  him, 
portant  change  was  on  the  eve  of  tak.  — its  expression,  the  while,  slowly  bat 
mg  place,  for  which  they  prepared  the  perceptibly  changing,  and  exdtow 
family.  She  had  been  very  restless  strange  feelings  within  him.  m 
during  the  night.  After  frequent  in-  trembled,  and  removed  not  hie  eye 
tervab  of  tmeasy  sleep,  she  would  frotn  hers.  He  turned  very  pale — fcr 
jiwake  with  evident  surprise  and  be-  the  whole  expression  of  his  mother^ 
wilderment  Sometimes  a  peculiar  countenance,  which  was  turned  fbA 
«mile  would  flit  over  her  emaciated  towards  him,  was  changing.  Throogh 
features ;  at  others^  they  would  be  the  clouded  windows  of  the  falling  a- 
overcast  with  glooin,  and  she  would  brie,  behold  !  its  long-impHsoned  tea- 
teem  struggling  to  suppress  tears,  ant,  the  soul,  had  arisen  from  its 
Her  voice,  too,  when  she  spoke,  was  torpor,  and  was  looking  at  him.  Rea- 
feeble  and  tremulous;  and  i^e  woald   eon  was  re-appearing.    It  was^  indeed. 


engaged  for  nearly  an  hour,  intentinr 
almost  every  moment  to  return  to  his 
mother's  chamber,  when  Dr.  Tatham 
entered,  as  Mr.  Aubrey  was  eube^b. 
mz  his  name  to  a  letter,  and,  with  a 
little  earnestness,  said — ""Come,  my 
friend,  let  us  return  to  yonr  mother; 
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is  mother,  and  in  her  right  mindf  that 
/ss  gazing  at  him.  He  scarcely 
reatbed.  At  length  surprise  and  ap* 
rehension  yielded  before  a  gush  of 
3ndenied8  and  love.  With  what  an 
nutterable  look  was  his  mother  at 
lat  momeni  regardicgr  him !  His  lip 
uivered — his  eye  overflowed— and,  as 
e  felt  her  fingers  very  gently  compress- 
ig  his  own,  his  tears  fell  down.  Gently 
^oing  forward,  he  kissed  her  cheeky 
od  sunk  on  one  knee  beside  tJie 
ed. 

•*Ia  it  you,  my  son?"  said  she,  in 

very  low  tone,  but  in  her  own  voice, 
nd  it  sth-red  up  instantly  a  thousand 
md  recollections,  almost  overpow- 
ring  him.  He  kissed  her  hand  with 
^rvent  energy  but  spoke  not.  She 
ontinued  gazing  at  him  with  mingled 
olemnity  and  fondness.  Her  eye 
eemed  brightening  as  it  remained  fiz- 
d  upon  him.  Again  she  spoke,  in  a 
ery  low  but  clear  voice — every 
linlling  word  being  beard  by  every 
oe  around  her— «•  Or  ever  the  silver 
ord  be  loosed,  or  the  golden  bowl  be 
roken,  or  the'pitcber  be  broken  at  the 
>untain,  or  the  wheel  broken  at  the 
istem, — Then  shall  the  dust  return  to 
he  earth  as  it  was ;  and  the  spirit  shall 
Btum  unto  God  who  gave  it**  It 
^ouid  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  describe 
le  manner  in  which  these  words  were 
pdcen ;  and  which  fell  upon  those 
rho  hoard  them  as  thoufi;h  they  were 
stening  to  one  from  the  dead. 

**My  mother!— my  mother!"  at 
)ngth  faltered  Aubrey. 

«*  Go  i  bless  thee,  my  son  !**  said 
he  solemnly.    «<And  Catharine,  my 

aught  or — God    bless  thee" she 

resenlly  added,  gently  turning  round 
er  head  towards  the  quarter  whence 

stifled  sob  issued  from  Miss  Aubrey, 
rho  rose,  trembling,  and,  leaning  over, 
issed  her  ^mother*  **  Agnes,  are  you 
ere — and  your  little  oneel — God 
less'*'— Her  voice  got  fainter,  and 
er  eyes  closed.  Mr.  Whateley  gave 
er  a  few  drops  of  ether,  and  she  pre- 
ently  revived. 

"  God  bath  been  very  good  to  you, 
ladam, "  said  Dr.  Tatham,  observing 
ler  eye  fixed  upon  him,  "  to  restore 
ou  thus  to  your  children." 

••  I  have  been  long  absent — long  ! — 

wake  my  chiklren,  but  to  bid  you 
ireweU,  for  ever,  upon  earth.'' 

«♦  Say  not  so,  my  mother — my  pre- 
iouB  mother!''  exclaimed  her  son,  in 
ain  endeavouring  to  suppress  his 
motions. 


•*  I  do^  my  son !  Weep  not  for  me  ; 
1  am  old,  and  am  summoned  awa^ 
from  among  you" — She  ceased,  as  if 
from  exhaustion ;  and  no  one  spoke  for 
some  minutes. 

*'  It  may  be  that  Grod  hath  roused 
me,  as  it  were,  from  the  dead,  to  com- 
fort my  sorrowful  children  with  words 
of  hope,"  said  Mrs.  Aubrey,  with 
much  more  power  and  distinctness 
than  before.  **  Hope  ye  then  in  God ; 
for  ve  shall  yet  praise  him  who  is  the 
health  of  your  countenance,  and  your 
God!" 

•*  We  will  remember,  my  mother, 
your  words !"  faltered  her  son. 

"Yes,  my  son — if  days  of  dark- 
ness be  at  hand^ — She  ceased.  Again 
Mr.  Whateley  placed  to  her  white 
lips  a  glass  with  somo  reviving 
fluid — ^looking  ominously  at  Mr.  Au- 
brey, as  he  found  that  she  continued 
insensible.  Miss  Aubrey  sobbed  au. 
dibly ;  indeed,  all  present  were 
powerfully  aflected.  Again  Mrs.  Au- 
brey revived,  and  swallowed  a  few 
drops  of  wine  and  water.  A  heavenly 
serenity  diffused  itself  over  her  ema- 
ciated features. 

<*  We  shall  meet  again,  my  loves  ?— 
I  can  no  longer  see  you  with  the  eyes 
of" — Mr.  Whateley  observing  a  sud- 
den change,  came  nearer  to  her. 

*•  Peace  I  peace,"  she  murmured, 
almost  inarticulately.  A  dead  silence 
ensued,  interrupted  only  by  smothered 
sobs.  Her  children  sunk  on  their 
knees,  and  buried  their  &ces  in  their 
bands,  trembling. 

Mr.  Whateley  made  a  silent  signal 
to  Dr.  Tatham,  that  life  had  ceas^— 
that  the  beloved  spirit  had  passed  away. 
*<  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath 
taken  away ;  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord!"  said  Dr.  Tatham,  with 
tremulous  solemnity.  Mrs.  Aubrey 
and  Miss  Aubrey,  no  longer  able  to 
restrain  their  feelings,  wept  bitterly; 
and,  overpowered  with  grief,  were 
supported  out  of  the  room  by  Dr. 
Tatham  and  Mr.  Aubrey.  As  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  the  f^nerable 
mother  of  Mr.  Aubrey  was  no  more, 
universal  reverence  was  testified  for 
her  memory,  and  sympathy  for  the 
afflicted  survivors,  by  even  those,  high 
and  low,  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
neighbourhood,  who  had  no  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  &mily.  Two 
or  three  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Plume 
the  undertaker,  who  had  received 
orders  from  Mr.  Aubrey  to  provide  a 
simple  and  unexpensive  funeral,  iub.. 
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mitted  to  him  a  list  of  more  than 
thirty  names  of  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try of  the  country,  who  had  sent  to 
him  to  know  whether  it  would  be 
a^p-eeable  to  the  family  for  them  to 
be  allowed  to  attend  Mrs.  Aubrey's 
remains  to  the  grave.  After  much 
consideration,  Mr.  Aubrey  accepted  of 
this  spontaneous  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  his  mother.  'Twas  a 
memorable  and  melancholy  day  on 
which  the  interment  took  place — one 
never  to  be  forgotten  at  Yatton. 
What  can  be  more  chilling  than  the 
gloomy  bustle  of  a  great  funeral,  espe- 
cially in  the  country;  and  when  the 
deceased  is  one  whose  memory  is  en- 
•hrined  in  the  holiest  feelings  of  all 
who  knew  herl  What  person  was 
there,  for  miles  around,  who  could  not 
speak  of  the  courtesiep,  the  charities, 
the  goodness  of  Madam  Aubrey? 

««  When  the  ear  heard  her,  then  it 
blessed  her ;  and  when  the  eye  saw 
her,  it  gave  vritness  to  her : 

•'  Because  she  deUvered  the  poor  that 
cried,  and  the  fi&therless,  and  him  that 
bad  none  to  help  him. 

•'  The  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready 
to  perish  came  upon  her,  and  she 
caused  the  widow's  neart  to  sing  for  joy. 

**  She  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet 
was  she  to  the  lame. 

•«  She  was  a  mother  to  the  poor." 

Pale  as  death,  the  chief  mourner, 
wrapped  in  his  black  cloak,  is  stepping 
into  the  mourning-coach.  No  one 
speaks  to  him :  his  face  is  buried  in  his 
handkerchief;  his  heart  seems  break- 
ing.  He  thinks  of  her  whose  dear 
dust  is  before  him  ; — then  of  the  be. 
loved  beings  whom  he  has  left  alone 
in  their  agony  till  his  return — his  wife 
and  sister.  The  procession  is  moving 
slowly  on — long  silent  rows  of  the 
tenantry  and  villagers,  old  and  young, 
male  and  female — not  a  dry  eye  among 
them,  nor  a  syllable  spoken-— stand  on 
each  side  of  the  way ;  no  sound  heard 
but  of  horses*  feet,  and  wheels  crush- 
ing along  the  wet  gravel— for  the  day 
is  most  gloomy  and  inclement.  As 
they  quit  the  ^ates,  carriage  after  car- 
riage follows  m  the  rear;  and  the  sor- 
rowful crowd  increases  around  them. 
Many  have  in  their  hands  the  bibles 
and  prayer-books  which  had  been 
given  them  by  her  who   now  lies  in 

} render  hearse ;  and  a  few  can  recol- 
ect  the  day  when  the  late  lord  of 
Yatton  led  her  along  from  the  church 
to  the  hall,  his  young  and  blooming 
bride,  in  pride  and  joy — and  they  are 


now  going  to  lay  her  beside  him  again* 
Tliey  enter  the  Jitile  churchyard,  and 
are  met  by  good  Dr.  Tatham,  in^  his 
surplice^  bareheaded,  and  with  book 
in  hand ;  with  full  eye  and  quivering 
lip  he  slowly  precedes  the  bodj  imo 
the  church.  His  voice  IrequenUy 
trembles,  and  sometimes  be  paosei, 
while  reading  the  service.  Now  they 
are  standing  bareheaded  at  the  vauit's 
mouth — the  last  sad  rites  are  being 
performed ;  and  probably,  as  is  tfaink- 
mgthe  chief  mourner,  over  the  last 
of  his  race  who  will  rest  in  that  tcmb  I 

Long  after  the  solemn  ceremooy 
was  over,  the  little  churchyard  re. 
mained  filled  with  mournful  groups  of 
villagers  and  tenants,  who  pressed  for- 
ward to  the  dark  mouth  a(  the  vaol^ 
to  take  their  last  look  at  the  coffia 
which  contained  the  remains  of  her 
whose  memory  wouki  live  long  in  all 
their  hearts.  **  Ah,  dear  dd  madam,** 
auoth  Jonas  Higgs  to  himself,  as  be 
miished  his  dreary  day's  labo«]n,by 
temporarily  closing  np  the  month  of 
the  vault,  **  they  might  have  turned 
thee,  by-and-by,  out  of  yonder  hall, 
bnt  they  shall  not  touch  tbee  here  .'*' 

Thus  died,  and  was  buried.  Madam 
Aubrey;  andthe  is  not  yet  forgotten. 

How  desolate  seemed  the  hall,  the 
next  rooming,  to  the  bereaved  imnatei^ 
as,  dressed  m  deep  mourning,  they 
met  at  the  cheeriess  break&st  table! 
Aubrey  kissed  his  wife  and  sister — 
who, could  hardly  answ^  his  brief 
inquiries.  The  gloom  occaskmed 
throughout  the  haJi,for  the  last  tee 
days,  by  the  blinds  being  constantly 
drawn  down,  now  that  they  were 
drawn  up,  had  given  way  to  a  staring 
light  and  distinctness,  that  almost 
startled  and  ofiended  the  eyes  of  those 
whose  hearts  were  dark  with  sorrow 
as  ever.  Every  object  reminded  then 
of  the  absence  of  one — whose  chair 
stood  empty  in  its  accustomed  place. 
There,  also,  was  her  Bible,  on  the  littk 
round  table  near  the  window.  The 
mourners  seemed  relieved  by  the  en- 
trance, by-and-by,  of  the  children: 
but  they  abb  were  in  mourning !  Let 
us,  however,  withdraw  ft-om  this  scene 
of  suffering,  where  every  object,  eveiy 
recollection,  every  association,  caoeei 
tl)e  wounded  heart  to  bleed  nfresh. 

Great  troubles  seem  coming  upoa 
them ;  and  now  that  they  hate  buried 
iheir  dead  out  of  their  sightj  and  wboi 
time  shall  begin  to  pour  fass  balm  io^ 
their  present  smartiiur  wouodi^ 
doubt  not  that  they  wifl  look    tbo 
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tffooUes  in  the  &ce,  calmly  and  with 
(osrtMxtdet  not  forgetful  of  the  last 
wonk  ttf  her  for  whom  they  now 
mourn  so  bitterly^  and  whom»  hebyed 
and  venerable  being !  God  hath  mer- 
ciittUy  taken  away  from  the  eyU  days 
that  are  to  come. 

After  much  and  anxious  coneidera- 
tioD*  they  resolved  to  go,  on  the  ensu- 
ing Sondav  morning,  to  church,  where 
neither  Mrs.  Aubrey  nor  Kate  had 
been  since  the  illness  of  her  mother. 
The-  httle  church  was  crowded ;  al- 
most every  one  present,  beside  wear- 
mg  a  saddened  countenance,  exhibited 
some  outward  mark  of  respect,  in  their 
dreas— some  badge  of  mourning— such 
88  their  little  means  admitted  of.  The 
pulpit  and  reading-desk  were  hung  in 
black,  as  also  was  Mr.  Aubrey's  pew 
— ^m  object  of  deep  interest  to  the  con- 
eregatiun,  who  expected  to  see,  at 
least,  some  member  of  the  family  at  the 
Hall.  They  were  not  disappointed. 
A   little  before  Dr.  Tatharo  took  his 

Se  in  the  reading^esk,  the  weli- 
wn  sound  of  the  family  carriage 
wheels  were  heard,  as  it  drew  up  be- 
fore the  gate :  and  presently  Mr.  Au- 
brey appeared  at  the  church  door,  with 
hie  wife  and  sister  on  either  arm ;  all 
of  them,  of  course,  in  the  deepest 
moumiug^-Mrs.  and  Miss  Aubrey's 
coQDtenanoes  concealed  beneath  their 
lon^  crape  veils.  For  some  time  after 
taking  their  seats^  they  seemed  op- 
pressed with  emotion,  evidently  weep- 
mg.  Mr.  Aubrey,  however,  exhibited 
great  composure,  though  his  counte- 
nance bore  the  traces  of  the  suffering 
he  had  undergone.  Mrs.  Aubrey  sel- 
dom rose  from  her  seat;  but  Kate 
stood  up,  from  time  to  time,  with  the 
rest  of  the  congregation ;  bar  white 
handkerchief,  however,  might*  be  seen 
frequently  raised  to  her  eyes,  beneath 
her  black  veil.  As  the  service  went 
on,  she  seemed  to  have  struggled  with 
some  success  against  her  feelings.  To 
relieve  herself  rar  a  moment  from  its 
oppressive  closeness,  she  gently  drew 
aside  her  veil;  and  thus,  for  a  few 


exhibited  a  countenance  in- 
expressibly  beantifol.  She  could  not, 
however,  long  bear  to  hce  a  congre« 

KtioB,  every  one  of  whom  she  felt  to 
kicking  on  her,  and  those  beside 
her,  with  affectionate  sympathy ;  and 
rattier  quickly  drew  her  veO  again 
over  her  fiice,  without  again  removing 
\L  There  Was  one  person  present,  on 
70* 


whom  the  brief  glimpse  of  her  beauty 
had  produced  a  prodigious  impression. 
As  he  gazed  at  her,  the  colour  gra- 
dually deserted  his  cheek ;  and  his  eye 
remained  fixed  upon  her,  even  after 
she  had  drawn  down  her  veil  He 
experienced  emotions  such  as  he  had 
never  known  before.  8o  that  wa$ 
Mis$  Aubrey ! 

Gammon^for.he  it  was,  and  he  had 
gone  thither  under  the  expectation  of 
seeing,  for  the  first  time,  some  of  the 
Aubrey  family— generally  passed  for 
a  cold-blooded  person ;  and  in  fiict 
few  men  living  had  more  control  over 
their  feelings,  or  more  systematically 
checked  any  manifestations  of  them ; 
but  there  was  something  in  the  person 
and  circumstances  of  Miss  Aunrey— 
ibr  by  a  hurried  inquiry  of  the  person 
next  to  him  he  learned  that  it  was  she 
— which  excited  new  feelings  in  him. 
Her  slightest  motion  his  eye  watched 
with  intense  eagerness ;  and  &int 
half-formed  schemes^  purposes,  and 
hopes,  pass^  in  rapid  confusion  through 
his  mind,  as  he  foresaw  thp.t  circum- 
stances would  hereafter  arise  by  means 
of  which— 

M  Grood  Grod !  how  very^— very  bean-~ 
tiful  she  is  1"  said  he  to  himself  as,  the 
service  over,  her  graceful  figure,  foil, 
lowing  her  brother  and  his  wife  with 
sk>w  sad  step,  approached  the  pew  in 
which  he  was  standing,  on  her  way  to 
the  door.  He  felt  a  sort  of  eoid  shud. 
der,  as  her  black  dress  m^led  past» 
actually  touching  him.  What  was  he 
doing  and  meditating  against  that 
lovely  being?  And  for  whom— db- 
gusting  reptile !— for  Titmouse  ?  He 
almost  blushed  with  a  conflict  of 
emotkms,  as  he  followed  almost  im- 
mediately after  Miss  Aubrey,  never 
losing  sight  of  her  till  her  brother, 
having  handed  her  into  the  carriage, 
got  in  after  her,  and  they  drove  off 
towards  the  HalL  The  reader  wtSL 
not  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
presence  of  Gammon  on  this  oeca* 
sion,  nor  to  connect  it  with  a  great 
trial  at  the  approaching  York  as- 
sizes. As  he  walked  hwSi  to  Orilstoa 
to  his  solitarv  dinner,  he  was  lost  in 
thought ;  and  on  arriving  at  the  inn, 
repaired  at  once  to  his  room,  where 
he  found  a  copy  of  the  Suntknf  Floih^ 
which  had,  according  to  orders,  been 
sent  to:  bim  from  town,  under  his 
assumed  name  '^Gibson/'  He  ate 
but  little,  and  that  mechaaoieaUy ;  and 
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•eemed  to  feel,  for  once,  little  or  no 
interest  in  his  newspaper.  He  had 
never  paid  the  least  attention  to  the 
eologia  upon  Mies  Aubrey  of  the  little 
idiot  Titmouse,  nor  of  Snap,  of  whom 
he  entertained  but  a  very  little  higher 
opinion  than  of  Titmouse.  One  thing 
was  clear,  that  from  that  moment, 
Miss  Aubrey  formed  a  new  element 
in  Ganunon's  calculations;  and  for 
aught  I  know,  may  occasion  very  dif. 
ferent  results  from  those  origmally 
contemplated  by  that  calm  and  craity 
[lertou. 

As  it  proved  a  moonlight  night,  he 
resolved  at  once  to  set  about  the  im- 
portant business  which  bad  brought 
him  into  Yorkshire ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose set  off  about  eight  o'clock  on  his 
walk  to  Yatton.  About  ten  o'clock 
be  might  hive  been  seen  gliding  into 
the  churchyard,  Uke  a  dangerous 
snake.  The  moon  continued  to  sltine 
-—and  at  intervals  with  brightness  suf- 
ficient for  his  purpose,  which  was  sirn- 
ply  to  reconnoitre,  as  clos^y  as  possi* 
Ue,  the  little  churchyard — to  ascertain 
what  it  might  contain,  and  tchal  were 
Hi  capabilUies,  At  length  he  ap- 
proached the  old  yew-tree,  against 
whose  huge  trunk  he  leaned  with  fold- 
ed arms,  apparently  in  a  revery. 
Hearing  a  noise  as  of  some  one  open- 
ing the  ^te  by  which  he  had  entered, 
be  glided  further  into  the  gloom  be. 
hind  him;  and  turning  bis  head  in 
the  direction  whence  the  sound  came» 
he  beheki  some  one  entering  the 
churcbjrard.  His  heart  beat  quickly; 
and  he  suspected  that  he  had  been 
watched  :  yet  there  was  surely  no 
harm  in  bemg  seen,  at  10  o^clock  at 
night,  looking  about  him  in  a  country 
churchyard.  It  was  a  gentleman  who 
entered,  dressed  in  deep  mourning ; 
and  Gammon,  quickly  recognised  in 
him  Mr,  Aubrey — the  brother  of  her 
whose  beautiliil  image  still  shone  be. 
fore  his  mind's  eye.  What  could  he 
be  wanting  there? — at  that  time  of 
night  t  Gammon  was  not  kept  long 
in  doubt ;  for  the  stranger  slowly  bent 
lus  steps  towards  a  large  high  tomb, 
in  /act  the  central  object,  next  to  the 
yew.tr^,  in  the  church vard-— and  stood 
gazing  at  it  in  silence  mr  some  time, 

*'  That  is,  no  doubt,  where  Mrs.  Au- 
brey  was  buried  the  other  day," 
thought  he,  watching  the  movements  of 
the  stranger,  who  presently  raised  his 
handkerc&ef  to  his  eyes,  and  for  some 
moments  seemed  indulging  in  great 


grief.  Gammon  distinctly  heaid  eieher 
a  sob  or  a  sigh.  *^  He  must  have  been 
very  fond  of  her,"  thought  GwnmoD ; 
'« Well,  if  we  succeed,  the  exceUent 
old  lady  will  have  escaped  a  great  deal 
of  trouble^that's  alL"  «•  If  we  sae- 
ceed!'^  That  reminded  him  of  what  he 
had  for  a  few  moments  lost  sight  o( 
namely,  his  own  object  in  coining 
thither ;  and  he  felt  a  sodden  chill  a 
remorse,  which  increased  upon  himt^ 
he  almost  trembled,  as  his  eye  coo- 
tiAued  fixed  on  Mr.  Aubrey,  and  he 
thought  also  of  Miss  Aubrey — and  the 
misery — the  utter  nnn  into  which  be 
was  seeking  to  plunge  them  both — the 
unhaOowed  means  which  they — which 
he— contemplated  resorting  to  for  that 
purpose. 

Gammon's  condition  was  becomiBg 
every  moment  more  serious;  for  vir- 
tue, in  the  shape  of  Miss  Aubrey,  be. 
gan  to  shine  every  moment  in  more 
radiant  loveliness  before  him — and  he 
almost  felt  an  inclination  to  sacrifice 
every  person  connected  with  the  en- 
terprise in  which  he  was  engaged,  if 
it  would  give  him  a  chance  <^  winning 
the  favour  of  Miss  Aubrey.  Present- 
ly, however,  Mr.  Aubrey,  evidendy 
heaving  a  deep  sigh,  bent  his  eteps 
slowly  back  again,  and  quitted  the 
churchyard.  Gammon  watched  his 
figure  out  of  sight,  and  then,  for  the 
first  time,  since  Mr.  Aubrey's  ^ipear- 
ance,  breathed  freely.  Relieved  from 
the  pressure  of  his  presence,  Gammon 
becran  to  take  calmer  and  jaster  views 
of  iiis  position  ;  and  he  reflected,  that 
if  he  pushed  on  the  present  a&ir  to  a 
successful  issue,  he  shoukl  be  much 
more  likely  than  by  prematurely  end- 
ing it,  to  gain  bis  objects.  He  there- 
fore resumed  the  survey  of  the  scene 
around  him ;  and  which  presented  ap- 
pearances highly  satisfactory,  jodginr 
from  the  expression  which  now  and 
then  animated  his  countenance.  At 
len^h  he  wandered  round  to  the  othw 
end  of  the  chwch,  where  a  crumblhig 
wall,  half  covered  with  ivy,  indicated 
that  there  had  formerly  stood  some 
building  apparently  of  earlier  date 
than  the  church,  ouch  was  the  fact ; 
(Gammon  soon  found  himself  standing 
in  a  sort  of  mclosure,  which  had  ones 
been  the  site  of  an  old  chapel.  And 
here  he  had  not  been  kmg  making  his 
observations,  before  he  achieved  a  die. 
covery  of  so  extraordinaiy  a  nature ; 
one  so  nnlikely,  under  the  drcum. 
stances,  to  have  happened ;   one  n 
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calcuhted  to  baffle  ordinary  cakula. 
tkmB  coQceming  the  course  of  events, 
that  Mm  feader  may  well  disbelieve 
wliat  I  am  ffoing  to  tell  him,  and  treat 
it  as  absur^f  improbable.    In  short, 
not  to  keep  him  in  suspense,  Oammon 
positively  discovered  evidence  of  the 
death  of  Harry  Dreddlington  in  his  fa- 
ther's lifetime ;  by  means  of  just  such 
a  looking  tombstone  as  he  had  long 
imaged  to  himself;  and  as  he  bad-  re- 
served that  old  dm'rk  shouki  have  got 
prepared,  before  the  cause  came  into 
court.     He  almost  stumbled  over  it 
'Twas  an  old  slanting  stone,  scarce 
two    feet   above   the   ground,  partly 
covered  with  moss,  and  partly  hid  by 
mbbish   and   M  damp  grass.    The 
moon  shone  brightly  enough  to  enable 
Claromon,  kneeling  down,  to  decif^er, 
beyond  all  doubt,  what  was  requisite 
to  establish  that  part  of  the  case  which 
had  been  wanting.     For  a  moment  or 
two  be  was  dispMod  to  doubt  whether 
he    was   not   dreaming.     When,  at 
length,  he  took  out  pencil  and  paper, 
his  hands  trembled  so  much  that  he  felt 
some  difficulty  in  making  an  exact  copy 
of  the  inestimable  inscription.    Having 
done  this,  he  drew  a  k>nff  breath  as  he 
replaced   the  pencil  and  paper  in  his 
pcKUcet-book,   and  almost  fancied   he 
heard  a  whispering  sound  in  the  air— 
••Verdict  for  the  plaintiff."    Qmtting 
the  churchyard,    be  walked  back  to 
Grilston  at  a  much  quicker  rate  than 
that  at  which  he  had  come,  his  dis- 
covery having  wondenrfuUy  elated  him, 
and  pushed  ail  other  thoughts  entirely 
out  of  his  mind.  But,  thought  he,  doubt- 
less the  other  side  are  aware  of  the 
existence  of  this  tombstone — ^they  can 
hardly  be   supposed   iffnorant  oif  it ; 
they  must  have  looked  up  their  evi. 
dence  as  well  as  we-*and  their  atten- 
tion has  been  challenged  to  the  exist. 
ence  or  non-existence  of  proof  of  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Harry  Dreddlin^. 
ton : — well — if  they  are  aware  of  it, 
they  know  that  it  cuts  the  ^ound 
from  under  them,  and  turns  their  con- 
venrance,  on  which,  doubtless,  they  are 
relying,  into  waste  paper ;  if  they  are 
HOC,  and  are  under  the  impression  that 
that  deed  ie  valid  and   efi^tual,  our 
proof  will  h\\  on  them  like  a  thunder- 
bolt.   Gad,"— he  heM  his  breath,  and 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  road — 
*«bow    immensely  important  is   this 
little '  piece   of  evidence  I      Why,  if 
they  knew  of  it — why,  in  Heaven's 
name  is  it  there  still?    Wlnt  easier 


than  to  have  got  rid  of  it  1 — why,  they 
may  still :  what  can  that  stupid  fellow 
Parkinson  have  been  about?  Yet, 
is  it  because  it  has  become  unim- 
portant, on  account  of  their  being  in 
possession  «f  other  evidence  ?  What 
can  they  have  against  so  plain  a  case 
as  ours  is,  with  this  evidence?  Gad, 
rU  not  lose  one  day's  time ;  but  Til 
have  half-a-dozen  competent  witnesses 
to  inspect,  and  to  speak  to  that  san^ 
tombstone  in  court."  Such  were 
0ome  of  the  thoughts  which  passed 
through  his  mind  as  he  hastened 
homeward  ;  and  on  his  arrival,  late 
as  it  was-— only  the  yawning  ostler 
being  up  to  let  him  in---he  sat  down  to 
write  a  letter  off  to  Mr.  Quirk,  and 
made  it  into  a  parcel  to  ^  by  the  mail 
in  the  morning,  acquainting  him  with 
the  truly  providential  diecovery  he 
had  just  made,  and  va^fmg  him  to  set 
about  getting  up  the  bnefs  for  the  trial, 
without  delay ;  he,  himself,  purposing 
to  stop  at  Qnlston  a  day  or  two  longer, 
to  complete  one  or  two  other  arrange, 
roents  of  an  important  nature.  As 
soon  as  Mr.  Quirk  had  read  this  letter, 
he  devoutly  thanked  God  fiar  his 
goodness ;  and,  hnnying  to  his  strong- 
box, unlocked  it,  took  out  a  small 
sealed  packet,  and  committed  it  to  the 
flames. 

Mr.  Aubrey,  as  soon  as  he  had  re- 
covered from  the  first  shock  occasioned 
by  the  communication  by  Mr.  Parkin^ 
son  of  the  proceedings  against  him^ 
set  about  acquainting  himself,  as  mi- 
nutely  as  he  could,  with  the  true  state 
of  the  case.  He  had  requested  Mr^ 
Parkinson  to  obtain  from  one  of  the 
counsel  in  London,  Mr.  Crystal,  a  fifl 
account  of  the  case,  in  an  elementaiy 
form,  for  his  own  guidance;  and  on 
obtaining  a  remarkably  clear  and  lu- 
minous statement,  and  also  consulf^ 
the  various  au^orities  cited  in  it — 
such,  at  least,  as  could  be  supplied  to 
him  by  Mr.  Parkinson — the  vigorous 
practical  understanding  of  Mr.  Aubrey, 
aided  by  his  patient  application,  sooa 
mastered  the  whole  case,  and  enabled 
him  to  appreciate  the  peril  in  which 
he  was  puiiced.  Shice  be  could  derive 
no  title  through  the  conveyance  of 
Hany  Dreddlington  (which  had  been 
got  in  by  woSrj  Dreddlin^n^ 
owinflf  to  tlie  death  of  the  former  in  his 
fothe^  lifetime,  as  he  (Mr.  Aubrev) 
undentood  from  his  advisers  could  be 
easOy  proved  by  the  present  cfaumant 
d^  the  property ;  the  right  of  accessisii 
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of  Qeotfty   DreddUngton's    deecend- 
aDts  depended  entire^  upon  the  iiet 
wbetber  or  not  Stephen  Dreddknfftoo 
bad  really  died  without  isaue ;  and  ae 
to  that,  certain  anzioua  and  extenove 
inquiries    imtitated  bj  MeearB.  Run- 
Bing;ton   and   Mr.  Parkinaon,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  suggeetions  of  their  able 
and  experienced  counsel  had  led  them 
to  entertain  serious  doubts  concerning 
the  right  of  Geoffry's  descendants  to 
enter  mto  possession.    By  what  meaiw 
his  opponents  had  obtained  their  due 
to  the  state  of  hie  title,  neither  he  nor 
any  of  his  advisers  could  frame  a  plau. 
sible  conjecture.       It  was   certainly 
possible  that  Stephen   Dreddlingten, 
who  was  known  to  hare  been  a  man, 
like  his  uncle  Harry,  of  wild  and  ec- 
centric  habits,  and  Co  have  been  sup- 
posed to  leave  no  issue,  might  have 
married  privately  some  woman  of  in. 
fenor  station,  and   left  issue  by  her, 
who,  living  in  obscurity,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance from  tbe  seat  of  the  &mil^  pro- 
perty, could  have  no  opportunity  of 
inquiring  into   or   ascertaining    their 
[Msition  with  reference  to  the  estates, 
till  some  acnte  and  enterprismg  at- 
torneys, like  Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon, 
and  Snap,  happening  to  get  hold  of 
tliem,  and  family  papers  in  their  posses- 
sion, had  taken  up  their  case.    When, 
with  impressions  such  as  theae,  Mr. 
Aubrey   perused  and  re-perased  the 
opinions  of  the  conveyancer  given  on 
the  occasion  of  his  (Mr.  ^brey's) 
marriage,  he  was  confooDded  at  the 
svfMnenesB  and  indifference  which  he 
bad  even  twice  exhibited,  and  fek  dis- 
posed now  greatly  to  overvalue  tbe  im- 
portance of  every  advert  circumstance. 
The  boldness,  again,  and  systematic 
energy  with  which  the  case  of  the 
claimant  was  prosecuted,  and  the  emi. 
0014  legal   opinions  which  were  al- 
leged, and  with  everv  appearance  of 
truth,  to  concur  in  his  nivoer,  aflbrded 
additional  grounds  for  rational  appro- 
hension.    He  looked  the  danger,  how- 
ever,  full  in  the  &ce,  and  as  for  as  lay 
in  his  power,  prepared  for  the  evil  day 
which  might  so  soon  come  open  him. 
Certain  extensive  and  somewhat  costly 
alter&ti<ms  which  he  had  been  on  the 
point  of  commencmg  at  Yatton,  he 
abandoned.    But  for  the  earnest  inter- 
ference of  friend^  he  would  have  at 
once  given   up  his  establishmtnt  in 
Groevenor  Street,  and  applied  for  the 
ChaKem  Hondreds,  in  order  to  retnre 
from   politieal   hfe,    ConsideriBg  the 


powbilityof  his  soon  being  deehmd 
the  wrongful  holder  of  the  property* 
he  contracted  his  expenditiire  as  mr 
as  he  couM,  without  chaUragixig  m- 
neceanry  public  atteotioD;  and  paid 
iBto  his  banker's  hands  all  bm  CfariiU 
mMs  rents,  sacredly  resolving  to  abstain 
from  drawing  out  one  farthing  of  wkA 
migbt  soon  be  proved  to  bekog  to 
another.    At  every  point  oocaired  the 
dreadfrd  question — if  I  am  deckred 
never  to  have  been  the  rights  owner 
of  the  property,  how  am  I  to  disehaiige 
my  frightral  liabilities  to  him  who  m% 
Mr.  Aubrey  had  nothing  except  the 
Yatton  property.    He  had  but  an  aw 
significant  snm  in  the  fonds;   Mm. 
^brey's     settlement    was    out     ol 
lands   at  Yatton,   as   also   was  tlaa 
little  income  bequeathed  to  Kate  hf 
her  hXher,      Cooki  any  thing,  now, 
be   conceived  more   dreadful,   onder 
these  circumstances,  than    the  mere 
danger— the    lightest     probabilky— 
of  their  being  deprived  of  YattoaS— ^ 
and   with   a   debt    of   at    the    very 
least  siXTT  TOOfUBAVD  FOUHDS,  doe  to 
him  who  had  been  wrongfoUy  kept  out 
of  his  property  1    That  was  tbe  bbSL 
stone  which  seemed  to  drag  them  all 
to  the  bottom.     Against   duO,  what 
could  the  kindness  of  the  most  geae- 
rooB  friends,  what  couh)  lua  own  moet 
desperate  exertions,  availl     AH  this 
had    poor   Aabrey  coostantlj  before 
his  eyes,  together  with— bis  wife,  his 
sister,  his  children.    What  was  to  he- 
come  of  them7    It  was  kw  before 
the  real  natura.and  extant  oThia  dan- 
ger became  known  amoogat  hia  friends 
and    neighbours.     When,    howevnv 
they  were  made  aware  of  it,  an  exta- 
ordmaiy  interest  and  sjmpathj  were 
excited  throughout  almost  the  wbale 
county.     Whenever  his  attorney,  Mr. 
Parkinson,  appeared  in  pabUc,  he  was 
besieged    by   most  anxiooB   infmnes 
condeming   his   distingnished    dieat, 
whore  manly  modesty  and  fectiUide, 
under  the  pressure  of  his  sudden  and 
almost   unprecedented   difficidty  aad 
peril,  endeared  him  more  than  ever  to 
all  who  had  an  oppbrtnnity  of  appre> 
dating  his  position.    With  what  in- 
tense and  absorbing  interest  ware  the 
ensotng  assizes  looked  lor!    At  length 
they  arrived. 

The  ancient  city  of  York  exhibileiL 
on  the  commieiion  day  of  tbe  Sprii^ 
Assizes  for  the  year  18—^  tbe  nsoai 
scene  of  animation  and  ezcitaflieBt. 
The  High  Sherifl^  attended  by  an  in* 
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posing  retiooe,  went  out  to  meet  the 
Judges,  and  escorted  them,  amidst  the 
shrill  clangour  of  trumpets,  to  the 
Castle,  where  the  commission  was 
opened  with  the  usual  formahties.  The 
Judges  were  Lord  Widdrington,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  and  Mr.  Justice  Grayley,  a 
puisne  judge  of  the  same  court — both 
admirable  lawyers.  The  former  was 
possessed  of  the  more  powerful  intel. 
lect.  He  was,  what  may  be  called  a 
great  scientific  lawyer,  referring  every 
thing  to  principle,  ai  extracted  from 
precedent.  Mr.  Justice  Grayley  was 
almost  unrivalled  in  his  knowledge  of 
the  details  of  the  law ;  bis  governing 
maxim  being  iia  kx  scripta.  Here 
bis  knowledge  was  equally  minute  and 
accurate,  and  most  readily  applied  to 
every  case  brought  before  him.  Never 
sate  there  upon  the  bench  a  more  pains- 
taking judge— one  nnore  anxious  to  do 
right  equally  in  great  things  as  in 
small.  Both  were  men  of  rigid  inte. 
grity  :  'tis  a  glorious  thing  to  be  able  to 
add-— when,  for  centuries,  Jiave  other 
than  men  of  rigid  integrity  sate  upcm 
the  English  Bench  1  Lord  Widdring- 
ton, however,  in  temper  was  stem, 
arbitrary,  and  overbearing,  and  his 
manners  were  tinctured  with  not  a  little 
coarseness;  while  his  companion  was 
a  man  of  exemplary  amiability,  afia- 
bility,  and  forbearance.  Lord  Wid- 
drington presided  at  the  Civil  Court 
([where,  of  course^  would  come  on  the 
important  cause  m  which  we  are  in- 
terested), and  Mr.  Justice  Grayley  in 
the  Criminal  Court. 

Soon  after  the  sitting  of  the  court, 
on  the  ensuing  morning — •*  Will  your 
Lutiship  allow  me,"  rose  and  inquired 
the  sleek,  smiling,  and  portly  Mr. 
Subtle,  dead  silence  prevailing  as  soon 
as  he  had  mentionea  the  name  of  the 
cause  about  which  he  was  inquiring, 
**  to  call  your  attention  to  a  cause  of 
Doe  on  the  demise  of  THtmouse  v,  Jol' 
ter, — a  special  jury  cause,  in  which 
there  are  a  great  many  witnesses  to 
be  exammed  on  both  sides— and  to 
ask  that  a  day  may  be  fixed  for  it  to 
come  on  V 

'•Whom  do  you  appear  for,  Mr. 
Subtler*  inquired  his  Lordship. 

••For  the  plaintiflj  mv  Lord." 

•*  And  who  appears  tor  the  defend- 
ant r*  ^ 

**The  Attorney-General  leads  for 
the  defendant,  my  Lord/'  replied  Mr. 
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Steriing,  who,  with  Mr.  Crystal,  was 
also  retained  for  the  defendant. 

•'  Well,  perhaps  you  can  agree  be. 
tween  yourselves  upon  a  day,  and  in 
the  mean  time  similar  arrangements 
may  be  made  for  any  other  special 
jury  causes  that  may  require  it*'  Af- 
ter due  consultation  Monday  week  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties,  and  fixed 
by  his  lordship,  for  the  trial  of  the 
cause.  During  the  Sunday  preceding 
it,  York  was  crowded  with  persons  of 
the  highest  distinction  from  allpaits 
of  the  county,  who  felt  interested  in 
the  result  of  the  great  cause  of  the  » 
assizes.  About  mid-day  a  dusty  tra- 
velling carriage  and  four  dashed  into 
the  streets  from  the  London  road,  and 
drove  up  to  the  principal  inn  ;  it  eon* 
tained  the  Attorney-General  (who  just 
finished  reading  his  brief  as  he  entered 
York)  and  his  clerk.  The  Attorney- 
General  was  a  man  of  striking  and 
highly  intellectual  countenance  ;  but 
he  looked,  on  alighting,  somewhat  £&- 
tig^ed  with  bis  long  journey.  He  was 
a  man  of  extraordinary  natural  talents^ 
and  also  a  first-rate  lawyer — one  whose 
right  to  take  the  woolsack,  whenever 
it  should  become  vacant,  was  recog- 
nised by  all  the  profession.  His  profes- 
sional celebrity,  and  his  coming  down 
special  on  the  present  occasion,  added 
to  the  circumstance  of  his  being  well- 
known  to  be  a  personal  firiendofhis 
client,  Mr.  Aubrey — whence  it  might 
be  inferred  that  his  great  powers  would 
be  exerted  to  their  utmost — ^was  well- 
calculated  to  enhance  the  interest,  if 
that  were  possible,  of  the  occasion 
which  had  Drought  him  down  at  so 
great  an  expense,  and  to  sustain  so 
heavy  a  responsibility  as  the  conduct 
of  a  cause  of  such  magnitude. 

He  came  to  lead  against  a  fomudable 
opponent  Mr.  Subtlb  was  the  leader' 
of  the  N(Mlhera  circuit,  a  man  of 
matchless  tact  and  practical  sagacity, 
and  most  consummately  skilful  in  the 
conduct  of  a  cause.  The  only  thing 
he  ever  looked  at  was  the  verdict,  to 
the  gaining  of  which  he  directed  all 
his  energies,  and  sacrificed  everv  other 
consideration.  As  for  display,  he  des- 
pised  it.  A  speech,  as  such,  was  his 
aversion.  He  entered  into  a  friendly, 
but  exquisitely  crafty  conversatiun  witi 
the  jury ;  for  he  was  so  quick  at  per- 
ceiving the  effect  of  his  address  on  the 
mind  of  each  of  the  twelve,  and  dex« 
terous  in   accommodating  himself  to 
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what  he  detected  to  be  the  paasmg 
nood  of  each,  that  they  felt  as  if  they 
were  all  the  while  reasoning  with,  and 
being  convinced  by  him.  His  placid, 
smiling,  handsome  countenance,  his 
gentlemanly  bearing  and  insinuating 
address,  full  of  good-natured  cheerfid 
confidence  in  his  cause,  were  irresisti- 
ble. He  flattered,  he  soothed,  he  fas- 
cinated the  jury,  producing  an  effect 
upon  their  minds  which  they  often 
felt  indignant  at  his  opponent  attempt- 
ing to  efiaoeu  In  fact,  as  a  nisi  prtus 
leader  he  was  unrivalled,  as  well  in 
stating  as  in  arguing  a  case,  as  well  in 
ezamming  as  cross  examining  a  wit- 
oesa  It  required  no  little  practical 
skill  to  form  an  adequate  estimate  of 
Mr.  6ubtle*s  skill  in  the  management 
of  a  cause  ;  for  be  did  every  thing  with 
soch  a  smiling,  careless^  unconcerned 
air,  in  the  great  pinch  and  strain  of  a 
case,  equally  as  in  the  pettiest  detaikb 
that  you  would  be  apt  to  suspect  that 
none  but  the  easiest  and  most  stiaight- 
ferward  cases  fell  to  his  lot. 

Titmouse^  Titmolls^  methinks  the 
(ites  fiiToured  you  in  aawgning  to  you 
Mr.  Subtle! 

Next  cane  Mr.  QmoKsiLynt  a  man 
of  great  but  wikl  energy,  who  receiv- 
ed  what  may  be  called  a  wmfiing  re- 
tainer. What  a  contrast  was  he  to 
Mr.  Subtle  t  The  first  and  the  last 
thing  he  thought  of  in  a  cause,  was— 
himself  His  deUffht  was  to  make  the 
jwy  feel  as  if  a  whirlwind  was  raging 
about  tbeoL  and  he  the  spirit  who  had 
raised  it  His  object  was  either  to 
dazile  or  terrify  them.  He  wrapped 
himself  round  in  the  gleaming  garment 
of  display;  the  faudy  patchwork  of 
multifarious  supeilcial  ac^prements : 
this  was  the  strange,  noisy  object, 
flinging  about  wildly,  in  all  directioiis, 
Hie  firebrands  and  arrows  of  sarcasm 
aad  invective,  that  occupied  theur  eye 
and  ear  till  he  had  ceased ;  neither  be 
Dor  thev  were  tUoking  all  the  while 
of  his  dismaved  and  injured  client,  till 
reminded  of  him  by  the  adversecharge 
of  the  judge,  accompanied  by  a  slight 
sneer  and  shrug  of  the 'shouklers 
torn  Mr.  Subtle.  As  for  law,  probably 
there  was  no  man  in  court,  wearing 
wig  and  gown,  who  was  not  his  supe- 
rior, or  at  least  his  equal  Why,  then, 
was  suoh  a  aian  retained  in  the  cause  ? 
'Twas  a  fancy  of  Quirk's,  a  vast  politi- 
cal admirer  of  Quicksilver's  wholiad 
laade  one  or  two  mostsiriendid  speech- 


es  for  him  in  libel  cases  brought  against 
the  Sunday  Fiash,  Gammon  most  ear- 
nestly expostulated,  but  Quirk  vras  in- 
exorable ;  and  himself  carried  bis  re- 
tainer to  Mr.  Quicksilver.  Grammoii, 
however,  was  somewhat  consoled  by 
the  reflection,  that  this  wild  depham 
would  be  in  a  manner,  held  in  check 
by  Mr.  Subtle  and  Mr.  Lynx,  who,  he 
hoped,  would  prevent  any  senoua  mis- 
chief from  happening.  Lynx  posposo- 
ed  the  quahties  which  his  name  would 
suj[gest  to  you.  I  have  partly  de- 
scribed him  already.  He  was  a  man 
of  minute  accuracy;  and  <'got  up" 
every  case  in  whksh  he  was  engaged 
as  if  his  life  had  depended  on  tbe  rendt. 
Nothing  escaped  him.  He  kept  his 
mind  constantly  even  with  the  coiresK 
of  the  cause.  He  was  a  man  to  iteer 
a  leader,  if  ever  that  leader  should  get, 
for  an  instant,  on  the  wroog  tack,  or 
be  uncertain  as  to  his  course.  His 
suggestion  and  interference — rare, 
indMd,  with  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Subtle,  incessant  with  Mr.  Qnickaflvei^ 
—-were  always  worth  attending  to,  and 
consequently  received  with  defimnce. 

For  Mr.  Aubrey  also  was  retainod 
a  formidable  bar.  Mr.  Attomey-Gea- 
eral  was  a  man  much  superior  m 
point  of  inteUeot  and  legal  knowied^ 
to  Mr.  Subtle.  His  mind  was  dista- 
guished  by  its  tranquil  power.  He 
had  a  rare  and  invaluable  focnity  of 
arraying  before  his  mind^  eye  all  the 
facts  and  bearings  of  the  most  intiicafee 
case,  and  contemplating  tbe«w  m  il 
were,  not  successively,  but  simdUa- 
neously.  His  perception  was  qnidc  as 
light;  and,  at  the  same  time— rarew  nest 
rare  accomplishment ! — bis  judgmeat 
sound,  his  memory  signally  retentive. 
Inferior,  possibly,  to  Mr.  Subtle  in  ra- 
pid and  delicate  appreciation  of  mo- 
mentary advantages,  he  was  sagackws 
where  Mr.  Subtle  was  only  ingenioos. 
Mr.  Attorney-General  had  as  moch 
weight  with  the  judge  as  Mr.  Subtle 
with  the  jury.  With  the  formes^ 
there  was  a  candour  and  straig^Ofoi. 
wardnesB  —  a  dignified  simplicity  — 
which  insensibly  won  the  confidenes 
of  the  judge :  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  felt  himsdf  obliged  to  be  ever 
on  his  guard  against  the  elippeiy 
sophistriee  of  Mr.  Subtle,  whom  he 
thus  got  to  regard  with  constant  sus- 
picion. 

Mr.SriRUiNH  the  aoAmd 
for  the  defendant,  was  a  king's 
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eel,  and  a  rival  of  Mr.  Subtle  upon 
the  circait  lie  was  a  maa  of  great 
power  ;  and,  on  importaot  oecasiora, 
no  man  at  the  bar  conld  acquit  biro- 
self  with  more  distinction.  As  a 
speaker,  he  was  eloquent  and  impres- 
eive,  perhaps  deficient  in  Tivacity ; 
but  he  was  a  man  of  clear  and  power- 
ful intellect ;  prompt  in  seizing  the 
bearings  of  a  case  ;  a  capital  lawyer ; 
and  possessing  even  on  the  most  trying 
occasions,  imperturbable  self-posses- 
sion. 

Mr.  Crystal,  with  all  his  iaults  of 
manner  and  bearing,  was  an  honour- 
able bigh-minded  man ;  clear-sighted 
and  strong- headed  ;  an  accurate  and 
ready  lawyer ;  vigilant  and  acute— but 
of  him  I  have  spoken  before. 

See,  then,  the  combatants  :  for  Tit- 
mouse^-Mr.  Subtle,  Mr.  Quicksil- 
ver, Mr.  Lynx  ;  for  Mr.  Aubrey— Mr. 
Attorney-Gensral,  Mr.  Sterlinq* 
Mr.  Crystal. 

The  consultation  of  each  party  was 
long  and  anxious. 

About  eight  o'elock  on  the  Sunday 
evening,  at  Mr.  Subtle's  lodgings, 
Messn  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Mortmain,  whom 
they  had  brought  down  to  watch  the 
case,  made  Uieh'  appearance  shortly 
after  Mr.  Quicksilver  and  Mr.  Lynx. 

**  Our  case  seems  complete,  not^," 
said  Mr.  Subtle,  casting  a  penetrating 
and  most  significant  glance  at  Messrs. 
Quirk  and  Gammon,  and  then  at  his 
joniore,  to  whom  before  the  arrival 
of  their  clients  and  Mr.  Mortmain,  he 
had  been  mentioning  the  essential  link 
which,  a  month  before,  h»  had  pointed 
out  as  missing,  and  the  marvellous 
good  fortune  by  which  they  had  been 
able  to  supply  it  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

••That  tombstone's  a  godsend, 
Subtle,  isn't  iti"  said  Quicksilver, 
with  a  grim  smile.  Lynx  neither 
smiled  nor  spoke.  He  was  a  very 
matter-of-ikct  person.  So  as  the  case 
came  out  clear  and  nice  in  court,  he 
oared  about  nothing  more.  But  what- 
ever might  be  the  insinuation  or  sus- 
picion implied  in  the  obeervatioa  of 
Mr.  Subtle,  the  reader  must,  by  this 
time,  be  well  aware  how  little  it  was 
warranted  by  the  foots, 

<*  I  shall  open  it  very  ({uietly,"  said 
Mr.  Subtle,  patting  into  his  pcHsket  his 
penknif^  with  wmch  he  had  been 
paring  his  nails,  while  Mr.  Quicksilver 
had  been  talking  very  ftist  <*  What 
do  you  thmk,  lir.   Lynx  1 .-  Had  I 


better  alhide  boldly  to  the  conveyance 
executed  by  Harry  Dreddlingtoiv 
and  which  becomes  useless  as  soon  as 
we  prove  his  death  in  his  father's  life, 
time." 

•<Ah!  there's  that  blessed  tomh. 
stone  again,"  interposed  Quicksilver. 

— ••  Or,"  resumed  Mr.  Subtle, "  con- 
tent  myself  with  barely  making  out 
our  pedigree,  and  let  it  com^  from  the 
other  side  V* 

««I  think,  perhaps,  that  the  latter 
would  be  the  quieter  and  safer  courso^" 
replied  Lynx. 

••  By  the  way,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr. 
Subtle  suddenly,  addressing  Messra^ 
Quirk,  Gammon  and  Snap,  *•  how  do 
we  come  to  know  any  thing  about  the 
mortgage  executed  by  Harry  Dred- 
dlington  V* 

••  Oh !  that  you  know,"  replied 
Quirk  quickly,  ««  we  first  got  scent  of 
in  Mr. ^  Here  he  paused  sud- 
denly, and  turned  quite  red. 

^  It  was  suggested."  said  Gammon 
calmly,  ••by  one  of  the  gentlemen 
whose  opinions  We  have  taken  in  the 
case— 1  for^t  by  whom.— that,  from 
some  recitflJ,  it  was  probable  that 
there  existed  such  an  instrument ;  and 
that  put  us  on  making  inquiry." 

^  Nothing  more  likely,"  added 
Mortmain,  •^than  that  it,  or  an  ab- 
stract, or  minute  of  it,  shouM  get  into 
Stephen  Dreddlington's  hands.'' 

<'Ah!  well!  well !— I  must  say 
there's  rather  an  air  of  mystery  about 
the  case.  But — about  that  tombstone 
—what  sort  of  witnesses  will  speak^*' 

«•  Will  that  evidence  be  requisite,'' 
inquired  Lynx,  •^  in  the  plaintiff's  easel 
All  we  shall  have  to  do,  will  be  to  prove 
the  fact  that  Harry  died  without  issue, 
of  which  there's  satisfactory  evi- 
dence ;  and  as  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  that  will  become  material 
only  if  thmi  put  in  the  conveyance  of 
Harry." 

••True  — true;  ah!  I'll  turn  that 
over  in  my  mind.  Rely  upon  it,  111 
give  Mr.  Attomey.General  as  little  to 
hy  hold  of  as  possible.  Thank  you» 
Mr.  Lynx,  for  the  hint.  Now,  gentle, 
men,  one  other  question.  What  kind 
of  looking  people  are  the  witnesses 
who  pibve  the  later  steps  of  the  pedi- 
gree of  Mr.  Titmouse  ?  Respectable  ? 
Eh  1 — You  know  a  good  dsal  will  de- 
pend on  the  credit  they  may  obtain  with 
the  jury." 

*•  They  're  very  decent  creditable  per* 
soDBy  you  win  find,  sir,"  said  Gammon. 
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«<Good,  good.  Wbo  tlmek  the 
fpecial  jury  V 

••  Wedid«iir.' 

M  Well,  I  most  say  that  was  a  very 
prudent  ftep  for  you  to  take !  comh 
dering  the  rank  m  life  and  circani- 
itancea  of  the  reflective  parties  1 
Ho\rever9  to  be  sure  if  yon  didn't, 
they  would — so— well ;  good  night, 
gentlemen,  ffood  night."  So  the  con- 
sultation broke  up ;  and  Messrs.  Quirk, 
Qamroon,  and  Snap  returned  home 
to  their  inn,  m  a  very  serious  and 
anxious  mood. 

••  You're  a  marvellous  prudent  per- 
son, Mr.  duirk,*'  said  Gammon,  in  a 
somewhat  fierce  whispei^  as  they 
walked  along,  «•  I  suppose  you  wouki 
have  gone  on  to  explain  the  litt'e 
matter  of  Steggars,  and  so  have  bad 
our  briefe  thrown  at  our  heads " 

•<Well,  well,  that  was  a  slip." 
Here  they  reached  their  inn.  Tit- 
mouse was  slaving  there ;  and  in 
Messrs.  Quirk,  GamoKNi,  and  Snap's 
absence,  he  had  got  very  drunk,  and 
was  quarrelling  under  the  archway 
with  Boots ;  so  they  ordered  him  to 
bad,  they  themselves  sitting  up  till  a 
very  late  hour  in  the  morning. 

The  consultation  at  the  Attorney- 
General's  had  taken  place  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  within  an  hour 
after  his  arrival ;  and  had  been  attend- 
ed by  Messrs.  Sterling,  Crystal,  and 
Ifansfield,  —  by  Mr.  Runnington, 
and  Mr.  Parkinson,  and  by  Mr.  Au- 
brey, whom  the  Attorney-General  re- 
ceived with  the  most  earnest  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  and  friendship ; 
hstenmg  to  every  question  and  every 
observation  of  his  with  the  utmost 
deference. 

«  It  would  be  both  idle  and  unkind 
to  disguise  fh>m  you,  Aubrey,"  said 
he,  *'  that  our  position  is  somewhat 
precarious.  It  depends  entirely  on 
the  chance  we  may  have  of  breaking 
down  the  plaintiff's  case  ;  for  we  have 
but  a  slender  case  of  our  own.  1 
suppose  they  can  brinff  proof  of  the 
death  of  Harry  Dreddlington  in  his 
father's  lifetime  V* 

M  Oh  yes,  sir,"  answered  Mr.  Par- 
kinsoD,  **  there  is  an  old  tombstone 
behind  Yatton  church  which  estab- 
lishes  that  fact  beyond  all  doubt ;  and 
a  week  or  two  ago  no  fewer  than  five 
or  six  persons  Imve  been  carefully  in- 
specting it ;  doubtless  they  will  be 
called  as  witnesses  to-morrow." 

••  1  feared  as  much.    Then  are  ours 


more  than  watching  briefik  Depend 
opoo  it,  they  woukI  not  have  ^Lrried 
on  the  afl[air  with  so  high  a  hand,  if 
they  had  not  pretty  firm  ground  under 
foot !  McKTB.  Quirk,  Gkuntooo,  and 
Snap  are  tolerably  well  known  m. 
town — not  over-scrupuioQB,  eb,  Mr. 
Runnington?" 

•«  Indeed,  Mr.  Attorney,  jon  are 
right.  I  dou't  doubt  they  are  pte- 
pared  to  go  all  lengths." 

••  Well  we'll  sift  their  ewideact 
pretty  closely  at  any  rate.  So  y<m 
really  have  reason  to  flear,  as  you  inti. 
mated  when  you  entered  the  room, 
that  they  have  valid  evidence  of  St^ 
phen  Dreddlington  having  left  inne  V 

«•  Mr.  Snap  toM  me,"  said  Mr.  Fv. 
kinson,  **  this  morning,  that  tbm 
would  prove  issue  of  Stephen  Jhei' 
dlington,  and  issue  of  that  issuer  as 
clean  as  a  whistle — that  was  his 
phrase." 

<'  We  mustn't  take  all  for  go^iel 
that  he  would  say." 

•'  They've  got  two  houses  filled  with 
witnesses,  I  understand,"  said  Mr. 
Runnington. 

M  Do  they  seem  Yorkshire  people, 
or  strangers  1" 

«  Why,  most  of  them  that  I  have 
seen,"  replied  Parkinson,  •*  seeaa 
strangers." 

**  Ah,  they  will  prove,  I  siqipose^ 
the  later  stepe  of  the  pedigree,  whea 
Stephen  Dreddlington  married  at  a 
distance  from  his  native  country." 

They  then  entered  into  a  very  foO 
and  minute  examination  of  the  case; 
after  which,—**  Well,"  said  the  Attof^ 
ney-Gknerali  evidently  fi&tigaed  wHk 
his  kmg  journey,  and  rising  from  hii 
chair,  «*  we  must  trust  to  wbat  wiD 
turn  up  in  the  chapter  of  accideols 
to-morrow.  I  shall  be  expected  to 
dine  with  the  bar  to.day,"  be  adde4 
**  but  immediately  after  dinner--aT 
at  seven  o'clock^  I  shall  be  here,  ana 
at  your  service,  if  anything  shotM  be 
required."  Then  *the  coneultatioa 
broke  up.  Mr.  Aubrey  bad,  at  their 
earnest  entreaty,  brought  Mrs.  Anbrey 
and  Kate  from  Yatton,  on  Saturday ; 
for  they  declared  themselves  unable  to 
bear  the  dreadful  suspense  in  which 
they  shoukl  be  left  at  Yatton.  YieU- 
ing.therefore,  to  these  their  very  reason- 
able wishes,  he  had  engaged  privalB 
lodgings  at  the  outskirts  c?  the  towa 
On  quitting  the  consultation,  whid^ 
without  at  the  same  time  iff^nMng 
over-0tiictDes8|  he  bad  regretted  being 
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fixed  on  SundAyi— .but  the  necessi^  of 
the  case  appeared  to  warrant  it— 
he  repaired  to  the  ma^ificent  minster, 
where  the  evening  prayers  were  be- 
ing read,  and  where  were  Mrs.  Aubrey 
and  Kate.  They  were  chanting  the 
prayers  as  he  entered,  and  was  placed 
in  a  stTiU  nearly  opposite  to  where 
iioee  whom  he  loved  so  fondly  were 
itandii^.  The  psalms  allotted  for 
iie  evening  were  those  in  which  the 
royal  suflferer,  David,  was  pouring 
fmth  the  ^deepest  sorrows  of  his 
iieart ;  and  their  appropriateness  to 
bis  own  state  of  mind,  added  to  the 
sfiiBct  produced  by  the  melting  melody 
in  which  they  were  conveys  to  his 
Bars,  excited  in  him,  and  he  perceived 
ilso,  in  those  opposite,  the  deepest 
dmotion.  The  glorious  pile  was  be- 
^ning  to  grow  dusky  with  the  steal- 
ing shadows  of  evening ;  and  the  so- 
lemn  and  sublime  strains  of  the  organ, 
iuring  the  playing  of  the  antbem, 
SOed  the  minds  of  all  present  who  had 
my  pretensions  to  sensibility,  with 
ningled  feelings  of  tenderness  and 
iwe.  Those  in  whom  we  are  so 
ieeply  interested,  felt  their  minds  at 
mce  subdued  and  elevated;  and  as 
they  quitted  the  darkening  fabric 
Jirough  which  the  pealing  tones  of  the 
)rgan  were  yet  reverberating,  they 
x)ukl  not  help  inquiring,  Should  they 
iver  enter  it  again,  and  in  what  alter- 
hI  circumstances  might  it  be  ? 

To  return,  however, — though  it  is, 
ndeed,  like  descending  from  the  holv 
Dountain  into  the  bustle  and  hubbub 
>f  the  city  at  its  foot^Mr.  Parkinson, 
)eing  most  unexpectedly  and  unfortu- 
lately  summoned  to  urilstcm  that  af- 
jemoon,  in  order  to  send  up  some  deeds 
>f  one  of  his  distinguished  clients  to 
Liondon,  for  the  purpose  of  immediate- 
y  effecting  a  mor^ge,  set  off  in  a 
Kwt-chaise,  at  top  speed,  in  a  very 
menviable  frame  of  mind;  and  by 
leven  o'clock  was  seated  in  his  office 
It  Grilston,  busily  turning  over  a  great 
ram  her  of  deeds  and  papers,  in  a  large 
in-caee,  with  the  words  <'  Right 
Honourable  the  Earl  of  Yelverton," 
laiDted  on  the  outside.  Having  tum- 
id over  almost  every  thing  inside,  and 
cfuod  all  that  he  wanted,  he  was  go- 
ng  to  toss  back  agahi  all  the  deeds 
vEich  were  not  requisite  for  his  im- 
oediate  purpose,  when  he  happened 
o  see  one  lying  at  the  very  bottom, 
vbiefa  he  had' not  before  observed,  it 
vas  not  a  laige,  but  an  old  dee^— 
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and  he  took  it  up  and  hastily  examined 
it 

We  have  seen  a  piece  of  unexpected 
good  fortune  on  the  part  of  Gammon 
and  his  client ;  and  the  reader  will  not 
be  disappointed  at  finding  something 
of  a  similar  kind  befalling  Mr.  Aubrey, 
even  at  the  eleventh  hour.  Mr.  Park* 
inson's  journey,  which  he  had  exe- 
crated a  hundred  times  over  as  he 
came  down»  produced  a  discovery 
which  made  him  tremble  all  over  with 
agitation  and  excitement,  and  begin  to 
look  upon  it  as  almost  owing  to  an  m- 
terference  of  Providence.  The  deed 
he  looked  at  bore  an  endorsement  of 
the  name  of  •*  DredHingionJ^  After 
a  hasty  glance  over  its  contents,  he 
tried  to  recollect  by  what  accident  a 
document^  belonging  to  Mr.  Aubrey, 
could  have  found  its  way  into  the  box 
containing  Lord  Yelverton's  deeds; 
and  it  at  length  occurred  to  him  that, 
about  a  twelvemonth  before,  Mr.  Au- 
brey had  proposed  advancing  several 
thousand  pounds  to  Lord  xelverton, 
on  mortgage  of  a  portion  of  his  lord- 
ship's property — but  which  negotia- 
tion had  afterwards  been  broken  off; 
that  Mr«  Aubrey's  title-deeds  happened 
to  be  at  the  same  time  open  and  loose 
in  his  office^and  he  recollected  having 
considerable  trouble  in  separating  the 
respective  documents  which  had  got 
mixed  together.  ThM  one,  after  all, 
had  been,  by  some  accident,  over- 
looked,  tiU  it  turned  up  in  this  most 
timely  and  extraordinary  manner! 
Having  hastily  eflfected  the  object 
which  bad  brought  him  back  to  Grilston^ 
he  ordered  a  post-chaise  and  four,  and 
within  a  quarter  df  an  hour  was  thun- 
dering back^  at  top  speed,  on  his  way 
to  York,  which,  the  horses  reeking  and 
foaming,  he  reached  a  little  after  ten 
o'clock.  He  jumped  out,  with  the  pre- 
cious deed  in  his  pocket,  the  instant 
that  his  chaise-door  was  opened,  and 
ran  o^  without  saying  more  than — 
«•  I'm  gone  to  the  Attorney-General's.** 
This  was  heard  by  many  passers-b^ 
and  persons  standing  round;  and  it 
spreaa  hr  and  wide  that  something  of 
the  utmost  importance  had  transpured, 
with  reference  to  the  great  ejectment 
cause  of  Mr.  Aubrey.  Soon  afterwards^ 
messengers  and  clerks,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Runnington  and  Mr.  Pa»in8on, 
were  to  be  seen  running  to  and  fro, 
summoning  Mr.^  Sterling,  Mr.  Crystal, 
Mr.  Man^eld,  and  also  Mr.  Aubrey* 
to    a    second    consultation    at    the 
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Attoffney-Geiienl's*  About  deren 
o'clock  tbey  were  all  anembled. 
The  deed  which  had  occaaioiied  aU 
bii  excitementy  was  one  calculated 
indeed  to  produce  that  ef^t ;  and  it 
filled  the  minds  of  aO  present  with 
astoniahment  and  deliffht  In  a  word, 
it  was  a  deed  of  confirmation  b^  old 
DreddhDgton»  the  fiuher  of  Harry 
Dreddlin^ion*  of  the  conveyance  by 
the  htter  to  Geofiry  Dreddlington, 
who^  in  the  manner  aU^ady  mentioned 
to  the  reader,  had  got  an  aasjgnment  of 
that  conveyance  to  hirasell  After  the 
Attomey«ueneral  had  satisfied  him- 
self as  to  the  account  to  be  ffiven  of 
the  deed— the  custody  from  whence  it 
came,  namely,  the  attorney  for  the  de- 
fendant; Mr.  Parkinson  undertaking, 
to  swear,  without  any  hesitation,  that 
whatever  deeds  of  Mr.  Aubrev's  he 
possessed,  he  had  taken  from  the  mu- 
niment-room  at  Yatton,  the  second 
consultation  broke  up.  Mr.  Aubrey, 
on  hearing  the  nature  and  effect  of  the 
instrument  explained  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  all 
his  counsel,  in  short,  concurring  in 
opinion  as  to  the  triumphant  ^ect 
which  this  instrument  would  produce 
on  the  morrow,  may  be  pardoned  for 
regarding  it,  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  as  almost  a  direct  interfer. 
ence  of  Providence. 

A  few  minutes  before  nine  o'clock 
on  the  ensuinff  morning;  the  occa- 
sional shrill  blasts  of  the  trumpets 
announced  that  the  judges  were  on  tneir 
way  to  the  castle,  the  ajiproaches  to 
which  were  crowded  with  carriages 
and  pedestrians  of  a  highly  resnectable 
appearance.  As  the  castle  clock  finish- 
ed striking  nine.  Lord  Widdrington 
took  his  seat,  and  the  swearing  ofthe 
special  jury  commenced.  The  court 
was  crowded  almost  to  suffiieatioo; 
all  the  chief  places  being  filled  with 
persons  of  distinction  in  the  comity. 
The  benches  on  each  side  of  the  judge 
were  occupied  by  ladies,  who— espe- 
daily  the  Countess  of  Oldacre  and 
Lady  De  La  Zouch— evinced  a  painful 
degree  of  anxiety  and  excitement  in 
their  countenances  and  demeanour. 
The  bar  also  mustered  in  great  force ; 
the  crown  court  being  quite  deserted, 
although  a  great  murder  case  was 
going  on  there.  The  civil  court  was, 
on  the  present  occasion,  the  point  of 
attraction,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
interesting  nature  of  the  case  to  be 
tried*  but  <^  the  keen  contest  that  was 


expected  between  the  AttoraBy-Gena» 
raland  Mr.  Subtle.  The 
be  enteredr-^ins  commanding 
gazed  at  by  many  an  anxions  eye  widi 
liope,  and  a  feeling  that  on  his  skill 
and  learning  depended  that  day  the 
destination  of  the  Yattoo  property«— 
bowed  to  the  judge,  and  tbeo  nodded 
and  shook  hands  with  Mveral  of  the 
counsel  nearest  to  him;  then  he  sat 
down,  and  opening  his  bag,  took  out  his 
huge  brief;  and  began  tmniiig  over  its 
leaves  with  a  cakn  and  attentive  air, 
occasionally  turning  roand  and  con- 
versii^  with  his  junicvs.  Every  qds 
present  observed  that  the  defendants 
counsel  and  attorneys  wore  the  coafi- 
dent  looks  of  winning  men;  white 
their  opponents,  quick-aightod  enoogfa, 
also  observed  the  circunutanee,  sod 
k)oked,  on  that  account  akuie,  a  shade 
more  anxious  than  when  they  had  en- 
tered the  court.  Mr.  Subtle  requested 
Gammon,  whose  abili^  he  had  soon 
detected,  to  sit  immediately  beneath 
him ;  next  to  Gammon  sat  Quirk,  then 
Snap,  and  beside  him,  Mr.  TitnMMse, 
with  a  staring  sky-blue  flowefed  silk 
handkerchief  round  his  neck,  a  gaudy 
waistcoat,  a  tight  surtout,  and  white 
kid  gloves.  He  looked  exceedingly 
pale,  and  dared  hardly  interchange 
a  word  with  even  Snap,  who  vras  just 
as  irritable  and  excited  as  his  seoiov 
partners.  It  was  quickly  known  all 
over  the  court  who  Titmoose  was. 
Mr.  Aubrev  scarcely  showed  himself 
in  court  aU  day.  though  be  stood  at 
the  door  near  the  bench,  and.  coeld 
hear  all  that  passed  ;  Lord  Oe  la 
Zouch  and  one  or  two  other  penoaal 
friends  standing  with  him,  engaged, 
from  time  to  time,  in  anxioos  conver- 
sation. The  juiy  having  been  swoob 
Mr,  I^rnx  ros^  and  in  a  tow  hmaei 
eentences,  intimated  the  natnrs  of 
the  pleadings  in  the  cause.  Tbs 
Attoraey-General  tiMB 
requested  that  all  the 
might  leave  the  eovt.  As  neon  m 
the  little  disturbance  ocoasioBed  by 
this  move  had  ceased,  Mr.  Snblkb 
rose,  and  in  a  iosr  bat  distinct  taB% 
said,  ^'  May  it  please  vour  Loidriiip 
— Gentlemen  of  the  Jory, — ^In  this 
cause  1  have  the  honour  to  appe« 
before  you  as  counsel  for  the  plamtif  ; 
and  it  now  becomes  my  duty  to  state, 
as  briefly  as  I  can,  the  nature  of  hii 
case.  It  is  impossible,  gentle— u 
not  to  notice  the  unupual  interest  sa- 
.  cited  by  the  cause;  and  which  my  be 
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BLceotmted  for  by  the  veiy  luge  estates 
in   this  county  which  are  sought  this 
day  to  be  transferred  to  a  coftiparative 
Btranger,  from  the  hmiif  who  have 
long[  enjoyed  them,  and  of  whom  I  am 
anxious  to  say  every  thin^  respectful : 
for   you  will  veiy  soon  find  that  the 
name  on  the  record  is  that  of  only  the 
nominal  defendant ;  and  although  all 
that  is  prqfeised  to  be  this  day  sought 
for,   is  a  very  trifling  portion  of  the 
property,  your  verdict  will  undoubt- 
edly decide  the  question  as  to  the  true 
ownership  and  enjojrment  of  the  largo 
estates  now  held  by  the  gentleman  who 
is  the  substantial  defendant — 1  mean 
Mr.  Aubrey,  tbe  member  of  Parlia- 
ment   for   the   borouffh  of  Yatton." 
Aware  of  the  watchftd  and  formidable 
opponent  who  would  in  due  time  an- 
swer him,  and   also  of  being  himself 
entitled   to  the  general  reply — to  the 
last  word — Mr.  Subtle  proceeded  to 
state  the  natare  of  the  plaintiff's  case 
with  the  utmost   brevity  and  clear- 
ness.    Scarcely  any  sound  was  heard 
but  that  of  the  pens  of  the  short-hand 
writers,  and  of  the  counsel  taking  their 
notes.     Mr.  Subtle,  having  handed  up 
two  or  three  copies  of  the  pedigree 
which  he  held  in  his  hand  to  the  judge 
and  jury,  pointed  out  with  distinctness 
and  precision  every  link  in  the  chain 
of  evidence  which  be  intended  to  lay 
before  the  jury ;  and  having  done  this 
—having    presented  as   few   salient 
points  of  attack  to  lus  opponent  as  he 
possibly  could — he  sat  down,  profess- 
ing his  entire  ignorance  of  what  case 
could   be  set  up  in  answer  to  that 
which  he  had  opened.    He  had  not 
been  on  his  legs  quite  half  an  hour ; 
and  when  he  ceased—how  he  had  dis- 
appointed every  one  present,  except 
the  judge  and  the  bar  !     Instead  of  a 
speech  befitting  so  great  an  occasion 
—impressive  and  eloquent — here  had 
been  a  brief  dry  statement  of  a  fow 
uninteresting     &cts— dates,    births, 
deaths,   marriages — ^without  a  single 
touch  of  feeling  or  ray  of  eloquence. 
The  momentary  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment in  the  audience,  however — al- 
OMst  all  of  whom,  it  may  easily  be 
believed,  were  in  the  interest  of  the 
Aubreys — quickly  yielded  to  one  of  sa- 
tisfaction and  relief ;  as  they  thought 
they  miffht  regard  so  meagre  a  speech 
as  heralding  in  as  meagre   a  case. 
As  soon  as  he  had  sat  down,  Mr.  Ctuick- 
iilver  rose  and  called  the  first  wit* 


ness.  **  We're  safo  !'*  whispered  tbe 
Attomey.Qeneral  to  Mr.  Sterling  and 
Mr.  Cr3^tal ;  and  the  witness  having 
been  sworn  they  resumed  thehr  seats 
and  their  writing.  He  and  the  sub- 
sequent one  established  one  or  two 
preliminary  and  formal  points — ^the 
Attorney-General  scarcely  rising  to  put 
a  question  to  them.  Tne  thin!  wit- 
ness was  examined  by  Mr.  Subtle,  with 
apparent  unconcern,  but  reaUy  with 
exquisite  anxiety.  From  the  earnest- 
ness and  attention  with  which  the 
words  of  the  witness  .were  watched  and 
taken  down  by  both  the  judge  and  the 
counsel,  who  knew  much  better  than 
the  audience  where  the  strain  of  the 
case  commenced,  it  most  have  appear- 
ed to  the  latter,  that  either  Mr.  Subtle 
under-estimated,  or  his  opponents 
over-estimated,  the  value  of  the  evi- 
dence now  m  process  of  being  ex- 
tracted by  Mr.  Subtle,  in  short,  easy, 
pointed  questions,  and  with  a  smiling 
countenance. 

•«  Not  so  fast,  sir,"  gruffly  faiterposed 
Lord  Widdrington,  addressing  the 
witness. 

«  Take  time,  Mr.  Jones,"  said  Mr. 
Subtle,  blandly,  fearful  of  ruffling  or 
discomposing  an  important  witness. 
The  Attomey.Geneial  rose  to  cross- 
examine  ;  he  pressed  him  quietly  but 
closely  ;  varied  the  shape  of  his  ques- 
tions ;  now  he  soothed,  then  he  flat- 
tered ;  but  sat  down,  evidently  hav- 
ing produced  no  impression.  Thus 
it  was  with  one  or  two  succeeding 
witnesses ;  the  Attorney-General,  on 
each  occasion,  resummff  his  seat  after 
his  abortive  efibrts  with  perfect  com- 
posure. At  length,  however,  by  a 
very  admirable  aim  well-sustained  fire 
of  cross-questioning,  he  completely 
demolished  a  material  witness ;  and 
the  hopes  of  all  interested  in  behalf  c/t 
his  clients  rose  high.  Mr.  Subtle, 
who  had  been  all  the  while  paring  his 
nails,  and  from  time  to  time  smiling 
with  a  careless  air,  (though  you  miglS 
as  safely  have  touched  a  tigress  suck- 
ling her  cubs,  as  attempted  at  that 
moment  to  disturb  Mr.  Subtle,  so  ab- 
sorbed was  he  with  intense  anxiety^ 
knowing  that  he  could  establish  the 
same  nets  by  another  and,  as  he  be- 
hoved, a  better  witness,  did  not  reex- 
amine ;  but  calling  that  other,  with  an 
abr  of  nonchalance,  succeeded  in  ex- 
tracting from  him  all  that  the  other 
had  fiuled  in,  and  in  baffling  all  the 
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attempte  of  th«  Attoniay.Oeiiend  to 
ftflfect  his  credit,  or  disturb  bis  equani- 
mity. At  length,  another  witness 
beinff  in  the  box — 

"My  Lord,  I  object  to  that  ques. 
tioD,"  said  Mr.  Attorney-General,  as 
Mr.  Subtle,  amidst  many  indifferent 
and  apparently  irrelevant  questions, 
quietly  slipped  in  one  of  the  greatest 
possible  importance,  had  it  been  an- 
swered as  he  desired.  'Twas  quite 
delightful  to  see  the  Attorney-General 
and  his  experienced  and  watchful  ju- 
niors, all  rise  at  one  and  the  same  in- 
stant ;  showing  how  vain  were  the 
tricks  and  ingenuity  of  their  sly  op- 
ponent.  Mr.  Attorney-General  stated 
his  objection  briefly  and  pomtedly ; 
Mr.  Subtle  answered  him,  followed  by 
duicksilver  and  Lynx  ;  and  then  Mr. 
Attomey.General  replied,  with  great 
force  and  clearness.  This  keen  en- 
counter of  their  wits  over — 

M  shall  allow  the  questicm  to  be  pot," 
said  Lord  Widdrington,  after  a  pause 
— *•  But  I  have  great  doubu  as  to  its 
propriety.  I  wDl  therefore  take  a  note 
of  Mr.  Attomey-General's  objection.*' 

Four  or  five  similar  coi^cts  arose 
during  the  course  of  the  plaintiff's 
case  ; — now  concerning  the  compe- 
tency of  a  witnes*— then  as  to  the  ad. 
missibihtv  of  a  document,  or  the  pro- 
priety or  a  particular  question.  On 
each  of  these  occasions  there  were  dis- 
played on  both  sides  ooosummate  lo- 
ffical  skill  and  acuteness,  especially 
by  the  two  leaders.  Distinctions  the 
most  delicate  were  suggested  with 
suddenness,  and  as  promptly  en- 
countered ;  the  most  artful  ma. 
noBuvres  to  secure  dangerous  admis^ 
sions  resorted  to,  and  baffled ;  the 
more  recondite  prmciples  of  evidence 
brought  to  bear  with  admirable  readi- 
ness on  both  sides.  To  deal  with 
tl^em,  required  indeed  the  practised, 

aLrating,  and  powerful  intellect  of 
Widdrington.  Some  points  he 
disposed  of  promptly,  to  the  satisALC. 
tion  of  both  parties ;  on  others  he 
hesitated,  and  at  length  reserved  them. 
Though  none  but  tho  more  experienced 
and  able  members  of  the  bar  could 
in  the  least  degree  enter  into  and  ap- 
preciate the  nature  of  these  conflicts, 
thejr  were  watched  with  untiring  at- 
tention and  eagerness  by  all  present, 
both  ladies  and  gentlemen  —  by  tlie 
lowly  and  the  distinguished.  And 
though  the  intensity  of  the  feelings  of 
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all  was  manifest  by  a  mere  ^impm 
round  the  court,  yet  any  moiaeDtaij 
display  of  eccentricity  on  tiie  part  of 
a  witness,  or  petulance  or  repartee  oo 
the  part  of  counsel,  would  occai»km  a 
momentary    merriment     that     really 
served  only  as  a  sort  o[  rdUf  to  tkt 
strained  feelings,  and   instantly  disap. 
peared.     The  tomb-stone  part  of  the 
case  was  got  through   easily ;  acaroe 
any  attempt  being  made  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Aubrey's  counsel,  to  resist  or  in* 
terfere  with  it    But  th^  grest— the 
hottest  part  of  the  fight— occurred  at 
that  point  of  the   case,    wliere   Tit 
mouse's  descent  from  Stephen   Dred- 
dlington  was  sought  to  be  establisfaed. 
This  gentleman,  who  had  been  a  veij 
wild  person,  whose  moveoieots  weie 
very  difficult  to  be  traced  or  account- 
ed for,  had  entered  the  navy,  and  al> 
timately  died  at  sea,   as  had  always 
been   imagined,  single  and    ehildlesL 
It  was  proved,  however,   that  so  hr 
from  such  being  the  case,  be  had  mar- 
ried a  person  at  Portsmouth,  of  mie. 
rior  station  ;  and  that  by  her  lie  bad 
a  daughter,  only  two  years  before  bis 
death,  which  happened  at  sea,  as  has 
been  stated.    Both  mother  and  dai^ 
ter.  after  undergoing  great  privaboo, 
ana  no  notice  being  taken  of  the  mo- 
ther by-any  of  her  late  husband's  h* 
mily,  removed  to  tb#  boose  of  a  hum. 
ble  and  distant  relative,   in  Cumber 
land,  and  afterwards  died,  leaving  her 
daughter  only  fifteen  yean  old.  Wbea 
she  grew  up,  she  lived  in  some  menial 
capacity   at   Cumberland,    and   nhi. 
mately  married  one  Gabrid  Tittlebat 
Titmouse  ;  who,  after  living  for  some 
years  a  cordwainer  at   WbitefaavaB, 
found  his  way  to  Grilston,  in  Yorkshhe^ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  town 
he  had  lived  for  some  years,  in  veij 
humble  circumstances.    There  he  hid 
married;  and  about  two  years  after- 
wards bis  wife  died  leaving  a  soo^ 
our  fiiend  Tittlebat  Titmouse.     Both 
of  them  afterwards  came  to  London ; 
where,  m  foor  or  &ve  years*  time,  the 
hther  died,  leaving  the  little  Titmouse 
to  flutter  and  hop  about  in  the  wide 
world  as  best  he  could.     The  httk 
documentary  evidence  of  which  Gam- 
mon, at  his  first  interview  with  Tit- 
mouse, found  him  possessed,   proved, 
at  the  trial,  as  Gammon  had  foreseen, 
of  essential  importance.  The  evidence 
in  support  of  this  part  of  the  case,  and 
which  took  till  two  o'  ctock  on  ths 
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uisaiiig  afternoon  |o  get  through,  wae 
mbjected  to  a  most  determined  and 
skilful  opposition  by  the  Attorney- 
Greneral,  but  in  vain.  The  ease  had 
>een  got  up  with  the  utmost  care, 
loder  the  excellent  management  (^ 
Lynx ;  and  Mr.  Subtle's  consummate 
»ct  and  ability  brought  it,  at  length, 
fully  and  distinctly  out  before  the 
iwy. 

*^  That,  my  lord,"  said  he,  as  he  sat 
iowD  after  re-examining  his  last  wit- 
leas,  •«  is  the  case  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff."  On  this  the  judge  and  juiy 
nrithdrew,  for  a  short  time^  to  obtain 
refreshments.  Durmg  their  absence, 
the  Attorney-Genera^  Mr.  Sterling, 
Afir.  Crystal,  and  Mr.  Mansfield,  might 
have  been  seen,  with  theu-  heads  all 
laid  close  together,  engaged  in  anxious 
consultation — a  group  gazed  at  by  the 
eager  eyes  of  many  a  spectator  whose 
beating  heart  wished  their  cause  god- 
speed. The  Attomey.Qeneral  then 
withdrew  for  a  fow  tnoments,  also  to 
seek  refreshments;  and  returning  at 
the  same  time  with  the  judge,  after 
a  moment's  pause,  rose  and  opened 
the  defendant's  case.  His  manner 
was  calm  and  impressive ;  his  person 
was  diffnified ;  and  his  clear,  distinct 
voice  foil  on  the  listening  ear  like  the 
sonnd  of  silver.  After  an  exceedingly 
graceful  and  simple  allusion  to  the 
distinguished  character  of  his  friend 
and  client^  Mr.  Aubrey,  to  whose  emi- 
nent position  in  the  Uoiweof  Commons 
he  bore  his  personal  testimony,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  now  at  stake, 
he  proceeded — **On  every  account, 
therefore,  I  feel  sensible,  genlWroen,  to 
an  unusual  and  most  painful  extent,  of 
the  very  great  responsioility  now  resting 
upon  my  learned  friends  and  myself; 
lest  any  miscarriage  of  mine  should 
prejudice  in  an^  degree  the  important 
mterests  committed  to  us,  or  impair 
the  strength  of  the  case  which  I  am 
about  to  submit  to  you  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Aubrey ;  a  case  which,  i  assure 
you,  unless  some  extraordinary  mis- 
chance should  befall  us,  will  I  believe 
annihilate  that  which,  with  so  much 
pains  and  ability,  has  just  been  laid  be- 
fore von  bv  my  learned  fnend  Mr. 
Subtle,  and  establish  the  defendant  in 
the  safe  possession  of  that  large  pro* 
perty  which  is  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent  most  unexpected  litij{ation«  But, 
gentlemen,  before  proceeding  so  f^r  as 
mat,  it  is  fitting  that  I  should  call  your 
ittention  to  the  nature  of  the  case  set 
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upon  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  and  the 
sort  of  evidence  by  which  it  has  been 
attempted  to  be  supported ;  and  I  am 
very  sanguine  of  success,  in  showing 
you  that  the  plaintiff's  witnesses  are 
not  entitled  to  the  credit  to  which  they 
lay  claim;  and,  consequently,  that 
there  is  no  case  made  out  for  the  de- 
fendant to  answer."  He  then  entered  ^ 
into  a^  rk;orous  analysis  of  the  plain, 
tiff's  evicfeoce,  contrasting  each  con* 
flicting  portion  with  the  other,  with 
singular  force  and  oogency ;  and  com* 
menting  with  powei^ul  severity  upon 
the  demeanour  and  character  of  many 
of  the  witnesses.  On  proceeding,  at 
length,  to  open  the  case  of  the  de-  . 
fendant— '^^And  here,  gentlemen," 
said  he,  *<  I  am  reminded  of  the  ob- 
servation with  which  my  learned  fnend 
concluded— that  he  was  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  case  which  I  meant  to  set 
up  in  answer  to  that  which  he  had 
opened  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff 
Qentlemen,  it  would  have  been  curious, 
indeed,  had  it  been  otherwise— had 
my  friend's  penetrating  eye  been  able 
to  inspect  the  contents  of  our  strong, 
box— and  so  become  acquainted  wHh 
the  evidence  on  which  my  client  rests 
his  title  to  the  property.  He  ha% 
however,  succeeded  in  entitling  him- 
self to  information  on  that  point ;  and 
he  shall  have  it — and  to  his  hearth 
content."  Here  Mr.  Subtle  cast  a 
glance  of  smiling  incredulity  towards 
the  jury,  and  defiance  towards  tlie  At- 
toniey-ueneral :  he  took  his  pen  into 
his  hand,  however,  and  his  juniors 
looked  very  anxious.  **  Gentlemen, 
I  will  now  concede  to  him  every  inch 
of  the  case  which  he  has  been  endea- 
vouring to  make  out ;  that  he  has  com- 
pletely established  his  pedigree.— 
Mind,  gentlemen,  I  concede  ttus  only 
for  the  purpose  of  the  case  which  I  am 
about  to  lay  before  you."  He  then 
mentioned  the  conveyance  by  Harry 
Dreddlington  of  all  his  interests"— 
**  You  forget  that  he  died  in  his  fiither's 
Ufetime  Mr«  Attomey^eneral,"  in- 
terposed Mr.  Subtle,  with  a  placid 
smile,  and  the  akr  of  a  man  who  is 
suddenly  relieved  from  arvast  pressure 
of  anxiety. 

•*  Not  a  bit  of  it,  gentlemen,  not  a 
bit  of  it — 'tis  a  part  of  my  ease.  My 
learned  friend  is  qnite  right ;  Hany 
Dred<Mington  did  die  in  his  fother's 
lifetime -.—but— "  Here  Mr.  Subtle* 
gazed  at  the  Attomey-Genend  with 
onafifocted  curiosity;  and,  when  the 
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litter  eama  to  meotioo  •'the  Deed  of  Lordship's  direction,  woidd  retnm  a 
Chnfirmatian  by  the  father  of  Uany  verdict  for  the  defeodeot,  and  without 
Dreddliogtoo,"  an  acute  obeerver  leaving  the  jury-box,  where,  by  their 
might  have  obeerved  a  elight  change  long  and  patient  attention,  ther  had 
of  coloor  in  Mr.  Subtle.  Mr.  Quick-  eo  honorably  acquitted  themselTeB  of 
cilTer  went  on  writhig — lor  he  was  en-  the  important  duty  iropoeed  upon  then 
tirely  out  of  liie  depth,  and  therefore  by  the  constitution." 
occnpieiJ  himeelf  with  thinking  over  '•  Janes  Parkuwon!*'  ezdaimei 
an  article  he  was  writing  for  some  po-  Mr.  Sterling,  quietly  but  distinctly,  as 
litical  renew.  Mr.  Lynx  looked  at  the  Attorney-General  sat  down.  "Do 
the  Attomey.General  as  if  he  expected  you  prodnee,"  inquired  Mr.  Steifog, 
mrery  instant  to  receive  a  mueket-ball  as  soon  as  the  witness  had  been  swon^ 
in  his  breast  **a    conveyance,  specifying    that  by 

M  What,  •  etmfirm*  a  niifltfy,  Mr.  Harry  Dreddlington  to  Moses  AaroD," 
Attorney-General?"  uiterrupted  Mr.  dus.  It  was  proved  and  put  in,  withoot 
Subtle,  laviiy  down  his  pen  with  a  much  opposition  So  also  was  another 
smile  of  derision ;  but  a  moment  or  — the  assignment  from  Moses  Aaroo  to 
two  afterwards,  «*Mr.  Mortmain,"  Geoffry  Dreddlington. 
•aid  he  in  a  hasty  whisper,  ••what  do  •^Do  yuu  also  produce  a  deed  be> 
you  think  of  this  1  Tell  me— in  four  tween  Ilarry  Dreddlington  the  eUsr 
words*'—  Mortmain,  his  eye  glued  and  Geoffry  Dreddlington?^  and  he 
to  the  face  of  the  Attorney-General  mentioned  the  date  ai^  names  of  aO 
the  while,  muttered  hastily  something  the  parties.  Mr.  Parkinson  handed  in 
about— -opem/tn^  a$  a  new  grant — as  the  important  document 
a  new  ctmoqwtce.  <•  Stay,  stay ;  where  did  yoo  get  that 

•*  Pshaw  !  i  mean  what's  the  answer  deed,  Mr.  Parkinson?"  inquired  Mr. 

Subtle. 

**  From  my  d&ce  at  Grilston,  where 
I  keep  many  of  Air.  Aubrey's  title- 

«<  You'll  oblige  me,  Mr.  Mortmain,'*   deeds.'* 
ho  by-and-by  whispered,  in  a  quiet  but       *•  When  didjou  bring  it  hither?" 
peremptory    tone,   "  by    giving  your       ••  About  ten  o'clock  last  night,  lor 
utmost  attention  to  the  qoeetion  as  to   the  purpose  of  this  trial." 
the  eflect  of  this  deed— eo  that  I  may       **  How  long  has  it  been  at  jrour  of> 

fice?" 

••  Ever  since  I  fetched  it  a  jear  or 
two  ago,  with  other  deedn,  frooi  the 
muniment-room  of  Yatton  Hall." 
•*  How  long  have  you  been  eoUeitor 
thought  there  must  be  something  or  to  Mr.  Aubrey?" 
other  in  the  background.'*  «« For  this  ten  jewm ;  and  my  father 

Ckmmon  saw  the  real  state  of  Mr.    was  solicitor  to  bis  father  for  twenty- 
Subtle's  mind,  and  his  cheek  turned   five  years." 

pale,  but  he  preserved  a  smile  on  his  <«  Will  you  swear  that  this  deed  was 
'•countenance,  as  he  sat  with  his  arras  at  your  office  before  the  proceedings 
folded.    Quirk  eyed  him  with  undis-   in  this  action  were  bronght  to  your 


to  it?"  muttered  Mr.  Subtle,  impa- 
tiently ;  but  his  countenance  preserved 
its  expression  of  smiling  nonchalance. 


shape  my  objection  to  it  properly  when 
it  ift  tendered  in  evidence.  If  it 
really  have  the  legal  effect  attributed 
to  it,  and  which  I  suspect  is  the  case, 
we  may  as  well  shut  up  our  briefs.    I 


guised  agitation,  scarce  daring  to  look 
up  at  Mr.  Subtle.  Titmouse,  seeing 
a  Kttle  dismay  in  his  camp,  turned  very 
white  and  cold,  and  sat  still,  scarce 
dumff  to  breatha    Snap  looked  like 


notice?** 

**  1  have  not  the  sli^test  doubt  in 
the  worid.  It  never  attracted  any 
more  notice  from  me  than  any  other 
of  Mr.  Aubrey*s  deet^  till  my  atteo- 


a  temer  ffoing  to  have  his  teeth  pulled   tion  was  drawn  to  it  in  consequence 
out.    At  length  the  Attorney-General,   of  these  pwceedings." 
after  stating  that,  in  addition  to  the       «•  Has  any  one  access  to  Mr.  Ao- 
case  which  be  had  intimated,  as  rest- 
ing mainly  on  the  deed  of  confirma- 
tion, he  should  proceed  to  prove  the 
Kdtgrse  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  sat  down, 
ving  spoken  about  two  hours  and  a 
bal^  expressing    his  conviction  that 
when  the  defendant's  evidence  ^uld 
have  been  dosed,  the  jtny,  under  his 


brey's  deeds  at  your  office  bat  yoor- 
self?** 

'« None  that  I  know  of;  T  keep  aD 
the  deeds  of  my  clients  that  are  at  my 
office  in  their  respective  boxes,  and 
allow  no  one  access  to  them,  except 
under  my  immediate  notice  and  in  mj 
presence.** 
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Then  Mr.  Subtle  sat  down. 

**  My  Lord,  we  now  propose  to  pot 
in  this  deed  *'  said  the  Attorney- 
Oeneral*  unfolaing  it. 

*'  AJk>w  rae  to  look  at  it,  Mr.  At* 
tomey/'  said  Mr.  Subtle.  It  was 
banded  to  him;  and  his  juniors  and 
Mr.  Mortmain,  rising,  were  en^faged 
XDOBt  anxiously  in  scrutinizing  it  for 
some  minutes.  Mortmain  bavtog 
looked  at  the  stamp,  sate  down,  and 

rning  his  bag;  hastily  drew  out  an 
well-worn  volnroe,  which  contained 
all  the  stamp  acts  that  had  ever  been 
passed  from  the  time  of  William  the 
TThird,  when,  1  believe,  the  first  of 
those  blessings  was  conferred  upon  this 
country.    First  he  looked  at  the  deed 
-—then  at  his  book — ^then  at  the  deed 
a^in  ;  and  at  length  might  be  seen, 
with  earnest  gestares,   putting    Mr. 
Subtle  in  possession  of  bis  opinion  on 
the  subject    •*  My  lord,"  said  Subtle, 
at    length,  «•  1  object   to   this  instru- 
ment being  received  in  evidence,  on 
account  of  the   insufficiency  of    the 
stamp."      He    then    mentioned    the 
character  of  the  stamp  affixed  to  the 
deed,  and  read  the  act  which  was  in 
force  at  the  time  that  the  deed  bore 
date ;  and,  after  a  few  additional  ob- 
servations, sate  down,  and  was  follow- 
ed by  Mr.  Quicksilver  and  Mr.  Lynx. 
Then    arose    the    Attorney-General, 
bavin?    in   the    meantime    carefully 
looked  at  the  Act  of  Parliament^  and 
submitted    to    his   lordship  that  the 
stamp  was  sufficient ;  being  followed 
by  bis  janiorH.    Mr.  Subtle  replied  at 
some  length. 

t*  I  entertain  some  difficulty  on  the 
point,"  said  his  lordship,  •^and  will 
consult  with  my  brother  Grayley." 
Taking  with  him  the  deed,  and  Mr. 
Mortmain's  Stamp  Acts,  his  lordship 
left  the  court,  and  was  absent  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  ;  half  an  hour — ^three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  ;  and  at  length  re- 
turned. 

•<I  have  consulted,'*  said  he,  as 
soon  as  he  had  taken  his  spat,  amidst 
the  profonndest  silence,  **  my  brother 
Grayley,  and  we  have  very  folly  con- 
ndered  the  point.  My  brother  happens, 
fortunately,  to  bave  by  him  a  manu. 
script  note  of  a  case  in  which  h*  was 
counsel,  about  eighteen  years  ago,  and 
in  which  the  exact  point  arose  which 
exists  io  the  present  case."  He  then 
read  out  of  a  thick  manuscript  book, 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
Mr.  Justice  Qrayley,  the  particulars  of 


the  ease  alluded  to,  and  which  were 
certainly  precisely  similar  to  those 
then  before  him.  In  the  case  referred 
to,  the  stamp  had  been  held  sufficient ; 
and  so  he  and  his  brother,  Grayley, 
were  of  opinion  was  the  stamp  in  the 
deed  then  before  him.  The  cloud 
which  had  settled  upon  the  counte- 
nances of  the  Attorney-General  and 
his  party,  here  flitted  over  to  thuse  of 
his  opponents.  **  Your  lordship  wHl 
perhaps  take  a  note  of  the  objection," 
said  Mr.  Subtle,  somewhat  ohagrined. 
The  judge  did  so. 

**  Now^  then,  we  propose  to  put  in 
and  read  this  deed,"  said  the  Attorney. 
General,  with  a  smile,  holding  out  his 
band  towards  Mr.  Lynx,  wno  was 
spelling  over  it  very  eagerly — ♦♦  I  pre- 
sume my  learned  firiend  will  require 
only  the  operative  parts"— here  Lynx, 
with  some  excitement,  called  his 
leader's  attention  to  something  which 
bad  occurred  to  him  in  tlie  deed  : — up 
got  Quicksilver  and  Mortmain ;  ana 
presently — 

"  Not  quite  so  fast,  Mr.  Attorney, 
if  you  please,"  said  Mr.  Subtle,  with  a 
little  elation  of  manner — «•  i  have 
another,  and  I  apprehend  a  clearly 
fatal  objection  to  the  admissibility  of 
this  deed,  till  my  learned  friend  shall 
have  accounted  for  an  erasure''— 

•♦  Erasure  !"  echoed  the  Attorney- 
General,  with  much  surprise — *«  Allow 
roe  to  see  the  deed  ;"  and  he  took  it 
with  an  incredulous  smile,  which, 
however,  disappeared  as  he  looked 
more  and  more  closely  at  the  instru- 
ment ;  Mr.  Sterling  and  Mr.  Crystal 
also  looking  extremely  seriotis. 

**  I've  hit  them  notr,"  said  Mr. 
Subtle,  to  those  behind  him,  as  he 
leaned  back,  and  looked  with  no  little 
triumph  at  his  opponents.  From  what 
apparently  inadequate  and  trifling 
causes  often  flow  great  results  !  The 
plain  fact  of  the  case  was  merely  this. 
The  attomev's  clerk,  in  copying  out 
the  deed,  which  was  one  or  consider- 
able length,  had  written  four  or  five 
words  by  mistake  ;  and  fearing  to  ex* 
asperate  his  master,  by  rendering  ne- 
cessary a  new  deed  and  stamp,  and 
occasioning  trouble  and  delay,  neatly 
scratched  out  the  erroneous  words, 
and  over  the  erasure  wrote  the  correct 
ones.  As  he  was  the  party  who  was 
entrusted  with  seeing  to  and  witness- 
ingthe  execution  of  the  instrument, 
he  of  course  took  no  notice  of  the  al- 
teration,  and— see  tbe  result!    The 
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ownenhip  of  an  estate  of  ten  thousand 
a-year  about  to  turn  upon  the  efiect  of 
this  erasure  I 

••  Hand  me  up  the  deed,"  said  the 
Judge  ;  and  inspected  it  minutely  for 
a  minute  or  two. 

**  Has  any  one  a  ipagnifying-glass 
in  court  1"  inquired  the  Attorney- 
General,  with  a  look  of  increasing 
anxiety.  No  one  happened  to  have 
€De. 

•«  Is  it  necessary,  Mr.  Attorney  V* 
said  Lord  Widdriugton,  handmg  down 
the  instrument  to  him  with  an  osoinous 
look. 

•«  Well— you  object,  of  course,  Mr. 
8nbtle-^as  I  understand  yoiK-4hat 
this  deed  is  void,  on  account  of  an 
erasure  in  a  material  part  of  it  V  in- 
quired  Lord  Widdrington. 

••  Tuat  is  my  objection,  my  lord," 
said  Mr.  Subtle,  sitting  down. 

««Now,  Mr.  Attorney,"  continued 
the  Judge,  turning  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  prepared  to  take  a  note  of 
any  observations  he  might  offer.  The 
8pectatof»»the  whole  court— were 
aware  that  the  great  crisis  uf  the  case 
had  arriTed  ;  and  there  was.  a  sicken- 
ing silence.  The  Attorney- General, 
with  perfiect  calmness  and  self  posses- 
sion, immediately  addressed  the  court 
in  answer  to  the  objection.  That  there 
VKU  an  erasure,  which,  owing  to  Ihe 
hurry  with  which  the  instrument  bad 
been  looked  at,  had  been  overlooked, 
was  indisputable  ;  of  course  the  At- 
tomeyGeneral*s  argument  was,  that 
it  was  an  erasure  in  a  part  not  mate- 
rial ;  but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he 
spoke  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  argues 
corUrm  spem.  What  he  said,  howevtf, 
was  pertinent  and  forcible;  the  same 
might  be  said  of  Mr.  Sterling  and  Mr. 
Crystal ;  but  they  were  all  plainly 
gravelled.  Mr.  Subtle  replied  with 
cruel  cogency  :  Mr.  Quicksdver  seized 
the  opportunity — not  choosing  to  see 
that  the  Judge  was  with  them— to 
make  a  most  dangerous  but  showy 
speech  ;  Mr.  Subtle  sitting  beskle  him 
in  the  utmost  distress,  looking  as  if  he 
could  have  withered  him  with  a  word. 
In  consequence  of  some  very  unguard- 
ed admissions  of  Quicksilver,  down 
came  upon  him  Lord  Wkidniigton ; 
mni  Mr.  Subtle— the  onlv  time  during 
the  whole  cause  in  which  lie  lost  his 
ielf.coromand — uttered  a  half-staled 
curse  at  Uie  folly  of  Quicksilveri  that 
could  be  heard  by  half  the  bar,  per- 
haps even  by  the  judge,  who  gi[eitly 


rdished  the  exposure  he  was  i 
of  Quicksilver's  indiscretion.  At 
length  he  sate  down,  with  a  somewbaC 
foolish  air.  Mr.  Subtle  taming  iusback 
fiiU  upon  him  beibre  the  whole  oont ; 
but  when  Lynx  rose,  and  in  a  boik 
mw-like  way,  with  only  a  word  or 
two,  put  the  point  again  folly  before 
Lord  Widdrington,  the  scowl  gradoak 
ly  disappeared  from  the  brow  of  Mr. 
Subtle. 

<«  Well,"  said  Lord  WiddringtOB, 
when  Mr.  Lynx  had  done,  '^  I  own  I 
feel  no  doubt  at  all  upon  tbe  matter  i 
but  as  it  is  certainly  of  the  j^reatest 
possible  importance,  I  will  just  see 
how  it  strikes  my  brother  Grayler." 
With  this  he  took  the  deed  in  his 
hand,  and  quitted  the  cout.  He 
touched  Mr*  Aubiey,  in  paasii^  to 
his  private  room,  holding  tbe  deed 
before  him.  After  an  abeeoee  of 
about  ten  minetes,  Lord  Widdriagtoa 
returned. 

M  Silence  I  silence  there  !"  bawkd 
the  crier  ;  and  the  bustle  had  aooe 
subsided  into  profound  silence. 

M  1  entertain  no  doubt,  nor  does  mv 
brother  Grayley,"  said  Lord  Wid- 
drington, ^  that  I  ought  not  to  receive 
this  deed  in  evidence,  withoot  aecouot- 
ing  for  an  erasure  occurring  in  a  main- 
ly essential  part  of  it  Unless,  there- 
fore, you  are  prepared,  Mr.  AttonMy, 
with  any  evidence  as  to  this  point,  I 
shall  not  receive  the  deed." 

There  was  a  faint  buzz  aO  over  the 
court— a  buzz  of  excitement,  anxietyt 
and  disappointment.  The  Attoniay- 
General  consulted  for  a  moment  or 
two  with  his  friends. 

**  Undoubtedly,  my  Lord,  we  are  not 
prepared  with  any  evidence  to  explain 
an  appearance  which  has  taken  us  en- 
tirely by  surprise.  After  this  leDgtkd 
time,  my  Lord,  of  course" — 

««  Certainly— it  is  a  great  misfortime 
for  the  parties — a  great  miefartoDe. 
Of  course  you  tender  the  deed  in  evi- 
dence 1"  lie  continued*  takmff  a  nole. 

«♦  We  do^  my  Lord,  certainfy." 

You  should  have  seen  the  feces  of 
Messrs.  Quirk,  Uammon,  and  Snap, 
as  they  looked  at  Mr.  Parkineon,  with 
an  agitated  air,  retomin^  the  rejected 
deedto  the  ba^  from  which  it  bad  been 
lately  taken  with  so  confident  and  tri- 
umphant an  air  ! — ^The  remainder  of 
the  case,  which  had  been  opened  by 
tbe  Attomey^General  on  behalf  of  Mff» 
Aubrey,  was  then  proceeded  with ;  but 
in  spite  of  all  their  aMOined  cnlmncMs, 
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he  disappointiiient  and  diatress  of  hw 
^unsel  were  perceptible  to  all.  Tbey 
vere  now  dejected— they  felt  that  the 
;aiiBe  was  loet«  unlees  eouie  extraordi. 
lary  good  fortooe  should  yet  be6dl 
:beni.  They  were  not  long  m  establidb- 
ng  the  descent  of  Mr.  Aubrey  from 
Qeoffry  Dreddlingtun.  It  was  necessary 
to  do  BO ;  for  fffievously  as  they  had 
been  disappointed  in  failing  to  establish 
the  title  paramount,  founded  upon  the 
deed  of  confirmation  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  it 
was  yet  an  important  question  for  the 
iury,  whether  they  believed  the  evi* 
deuce  adduced  by  the  plaintiff  to  show 
title  in  himself. 

*«  That,  my  Lord,  is  the  defendant's 
ease,''  said  the  Attorney. General,  as 
his  last  witness  left  the  box ;  and  Mr. 
Subtle  then  rose  to  reply.    He  feh  how 
unpopular  was  his  causey  that  almost 
eveiy  countenance  around  him  bore  a 
hostile  ezpretfioo.  Privately,  he  loathed 
his  case  when  he  saw  the  sort  of  person 
for  whom  he  was  struggling.    All  his 
■ympathies— for  he  was  a  very  proad, 
haughty  man-— were  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Aubrey,  whom  by  name  and  reputation 
he   well   knew;  with  whom  he  had 
often  sate  in  the  House,  of  Commons. 
Now,  conspicuous  before  him,  sate  his 
little  mouRey-client,  Titmouse — a  ri- 
diculous  object ;  and  calculated,  if  there 
were  any  scope  for  the  influence  of  pre- 
judice,  to  ruin  his  own  cause  bv  the  ex. 
hibition  of   himself  before  the  jury. 
That  was  the  vulgar  idiot  who  was  to 
turn  the  admirable  Aubreys  out  of  Vat- 
ton,  and  send  them  beggared  into  the 
world  !— -But  Mr.  Subtle  was  a  high, 
minded  English  advocate ;  and  if  he 
had  seen  Miss  Aubrey  in  all  her  love, 
liness,  and  knew  how  all   depended 
upon  his  exertiond,  he  could  hardly 
have  exerted  himself  more  successfully 
than  he  did  on  the  present  occasion. 
And  SDcb,  at  length,  was  the  effK^t 
which  that  exquisitely  skilful  advocate 
produced,  in  his  address  to  the  jury,  that 
be  began  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
feeling  of  most  around  him  ;  even  the 
eye  of  scornful  beauty  beg[an  to  direct 
fewer  glances  of  indignation  and  dis- 
gust upon  Titmouse,  as  Mr.  Subtle*s 
irresistible  rhetoric  drew  upon  Iheir 
sympathies  in  his  behalf.  **  My  learned 
fiend,  the  Attorney-General,  grentle- 
men,  dropped  one  or  two  expressions  of 
a  somewhat  disparaging  tendency,  in 
alluding  to  ray  chent,  Mr.  Titmouse  ; 
and  shadowed  forth  a  disadvanta^^eons 
eontraat  between  the  obscure  and  igno. 


rant  piaintiff,  and  the  gifted  defendant. 
Qood  Gk)d,  gentlemen  I  and  is  my 
humble  client's  misfortune  to  become 
his  £anlt?  If  he  be  obscure  and  igne. 
rant,  unacquainted  with  the  usages  oC 
society,  deprived  of  the  blessmgs  of  a 
superior  education — if  he  have  con- 
tracted vulgarity,  whose  foult  is  it? 
Who  has  occasioned  it  1  Who  phmged 
him  and  his  parents  before  him  into  an 
unjust  povcnrty  and  obscurity,  from 
which  Providence  is  about  this  day  to 
rescue  him,  and  put  him  in  possession 
of  his  own  1  Gentlemen,  if  topics  Kke 
these  must  be  introduced  into  this  case, 
l,ask  you  who  is  accountable  fbr  the 
present  condition  of  my  unfortunate  cli- 
ents Is  he,  or  are  those  who  have  been, 
perhaps  unconscioesly,  but  still  un- 
jU8tly,r80  long  revelling  in  the  wealth 
that  is  his  1  Gentlemen,  in  the  name 
of  every  thing  tliatis  manly  and  gene- 
rous, I  challenge  your  sympathy,  yomr 
commiseration  for  my  client.*'  Here^ 
Titmouse,  who  had  been  staring  up 
open-mouthed  for  some  time  at  bis 
eloquent  advocate,  and  coald  be  kepi 
qniet  no  longer  by  the  most  vehement 
effi>rts  of  Messrs.  Ciuhrk,  Gammon* 
and  Snap,  rose  up^  in  an  excited  man- 
ner, exclaiming,  ^  Bravo  !  bravo ! 
bravo^  sir !  'Pon  my  life,  capital  I  IVn 
quite  tme — bravo  1  bravo!"  His  as* 
toonded  advocate  paused  at  this  unpre- 
cedented interruption.  **  Take  the 
puppy  oQt  of  court,  sir,  or  I  will  not 
utter  one  word  more,''  said  he,  in  a 
fierce  whisper  to  Mr.  Grammon. 

•«Who  IS  that?  Leave  the  oourt, 
su* !  Your  conduct  is  most  indecent, 
sir !  I  have  a  great  mind  to  commit  yoo, 
sir !"  Vud  Lord  Widdrington,  direct- 
ing  an  awful  look  down  to  the  oftnder, 
who  had  turned  of  a  ghastly  white. 

•'Have  mercy  upon  me,  my  Lord! 
VW  never  do  it  a^^in,"  he  groaned, 
clasping  his  hands,  and  verily  believing 
that  Lord  Widdrington  was  going  to 
take  the  estate  away  from  him. 

Snap  at  length  succeeded  in  getting 
him  out  of  court,  and  after  the  excite- 
ment occasioned  by  this  irregular  in* 
terruption  had  subsided,  Mr.  Subtle  re- 
sumcNd  :— 

«*  Gentlemen,*'  said  Ae,  in  a  low 
tone,  **  I  perceive  that  you  are  moved 
by  this  Httle  incident ;  and  it  is  cha- 
racteristic of  your  superior  feelings. 
Inferior  persons,  destitute  of  sensibility 
or  refinement,  might  have  smiled  at 
eccentricities  which  occasion  you  only 
feelings  of  greater  comnuBeration.    I 
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bed  £[>r  a  moment,  but  be  0000  ranm- 
«4  bis  eeiC-poneesioii ;  aiid,aftflraldiig 
and  admirable  addrepB»  sat  down  fieoA* 
dloDt  of  the  verdict 

«« If  we  lose  ti»  verdict,  sir*"  said  Iw, 
beodiiur  dowDf  and  whispering  into  the 
«ar  of  GammoD,  **we  may  thank  that 
«ieerable  little  puppjr  for  it"  Qammen 
changed  eolomv  but  made  no  reply. 

Lord  Widdrington  then  commenced 
fomminff  vp  the  case  to  the  jury,  wkh 
his  usuaJ  care  and  perapicadty.  No* 
thing  Could  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
ease  with  which  he  extricated  the  heU 
of  the  case  from  the  meshes  in  wfaidi 
the?  had  been  involved  by  Mr.  SubH^ 
and  the  Attomey-Qeaeiml.  As  ieoo 
wg  he  had  explained  to  them  the  gtn^ 
fal  principles  of  law  applicable  to  the 
ease*  he  placed  before  them  the  £iots 
proved  by  the  plaintiC  and  the  answer 
of  the  defendant :  every  one  in  comt 
trembling  for  the  result,  if  the  jury 
took  the  sasae  view  which  they  felt 
themselves  compelled  to  take.  He 
sngtesled  that  they  sboqld  retire  to 
consider  the  case,  taking  with  them 
the  pedigrees  which  had  been  handed 
in  to  them ;  and  added  that,  if  they 
should  require  his  assistance,  he  ehookl 
lemain  in  his  private  room  for  an  hoot 
ortwo,  '  Both  judge  and  jury  then  re. 
tired,  it  being  about  ^ght  o'doek. 
Candles  were  lit  in  the  court,  wfaieb 
coatinoed  crowded  to  sufibeatiqo.  Few 
doabted  whieh  way  Ihe  veidist  woold 
go.  Faligoed  as  molt  have  been  most 
of  the  spectators  with  a  two  days*  con- 
finement and  excitemant— ladies  as 
well  as  ffentlemen— scarce  a  person 
thoaght  of  qyitthig  till  the  verdict  had 
been  pvonounced.  After  aa  boor  and 
a  haJTs  abseace,  a  cry  was 
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[Jme, 


^Clear  tbe  way  for  the  jnjf  aai 
oae  or  two  officen^  with  tfaeff  wvads^ 
obeyed  the  diveetioas.     As  the  : 


f^ettbstmg  their  box,  1      _ 
with    a  little   difBedty  tbrov^   Hie 


crowd.  Lord  Widdringtoa 
seat  upon  the  beach. 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  kava  the 
goodness,"  said  the  associate.  •*  toaa- 
swer  to  your  names.  Sir  Qoddphia 
Fitzherbert ;"  and,  while  tbeir  names 
were  thus  odled  over,  all  tbe  eoansel 
took  their  pens^  and  taming  over  iWr 
briefo  with  an  air  of  anxiety,  pr^iarid 
to  indorse  on  them  the  verdict  As 
soon  as  all  the  jurymen  had  answeiad, 
a  profoend  sileace  ensued. 

'•Geatlemen  of  tfaejnry,^  inquffei 
dm  associale,  ^are  yoa  agreed  apoa 
yourverdictt  Do  yoa  find  verdict  te 
the  plaiBti^  or  for  Uie  defendant  r 

•«  For  the  plain  tifl;*'  repibd  tbe  fore- 
man ;  on  wbtoh  the  officer,  aandst  a 
kiad  of  blank  dismayed  ailenee,  making 
at  the  same  time  some  hiemMaes 
upoa  tbe  record,  mattered — «•  Vefdiot 
for  pUiatiC  Damagee  ooe  sfaiffiBg. 
CosiBy  forty  shilliB|gB ;"  while  aaochei 
functionary  bawlea  oat,  amidet  tibe  ia> 
creasing  buss  in  ttie  coort.  ••  Have  the 
{goodness  to  wait,  gentlemen  of  te 
jury.  Yoa  will  be  paid  imme&tely.'* 
Whereueon,  to  the  oiigQBt  and  iad^ina. 
tioa  of  the  onlearaed  spectateia,  and 
the  astonishment  of  eome  of  the  gea- 
tleesen  of  the  jnry  themsfhrfs  msny 
of  the  very  flnt  msD  in  ^e  ooauty-^ 
Skiap  jumped  np  on  the  form,  pdHed  oat 
bis  purae  with  an  air  of  exaKation,  and 
proceeded  toreoHawrate  Sr  GodolphiB 
Fitaheibertaadtheiestof  fans  compa- 
nions with  the  sam  of  oae  ranea.  IVo. 
daasation  was  then  flaade,  and  the 
comt  aiQoariied. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

ON  THE  CHINA  AND  THE  OFITJM  QUESTION. 

On  the  11th  of  May  this  article  went  to  press.  And  on  the  15th  day  of 
May,  the  Lords'  debate  being  then  circnlated  through  Edinburgh,  it  first 
becaAe  known  to  us,  that  between  our  views  on  this  remarkable  question, 
and  those  of  the  Duke  of  Weliin^on,  as*  now  brought  forward  by  party  colli. 
skm,  there  were  some  pointed  comcidences.  Any  man  in  the  world  may  be 
proad  of  a  coincidence,  in  a  matter  so  complex,  with  the  illustrious  Duke.  And 
the  business  of  this  Postscript  is  accordingly — 

Fhrst  of  all,  to  establish  and  claim  the  benefit  of  that  coincidence :  to  show 
that  it  vjos  such ;  and  that  our  agreements  with  the  Duke  are  not  consequent 
upon  any  communication  that  we  cmld  have  had  with  the  noble  Duke's  opi* 
nioiis.  The  statement  of  dates,  as  given  above,  shows  satisfactorily  that  our 
speeulations  upon  this  great  Oriental  crisis — however  closely  approaching  tq^the 
Dnke's — must  have  bad  a  separate  and  independent  origin.  Indirectly,  also,*  we 
ate  proud  to  establish  our  claims  in  this  way,  as  having  feirljr  appreciated  the 
prolmble  course  of  Toiy  doctrines  upon  so  elaborate  a  question,  and  of  Tory 
poliev,  at  a  time  when  neither  one  nor  the  other  had  been  pircumstantially 
developed  ^  when  it  was  not  yet  fully  known  where  the  Tory  blame  and  praise 
would  settle  as  to  the  past;  nor  in  what  precise  ofaannel  the  Tory  policy  would 
travel  as  to  the  future. 

Secondly^  To  explain  any  case,  however  subordinate,  in  which  we  appear  to 
have  differed  firom  the  Duke ;  and  in  which,  according  to  the  extent  of  our  dif- 
ferences, the  presumption  is  that  we  must  be  wrong. 

TfttnR^  Without  reference  to  any  claim  or  any  explanation  on  our  own 
aecount,  it  is  a  purpose  of  this  Postscript  to  tell  the  general  reader  who  cares 
not  for  the  person  saying,  but  simply  for  the  thing  said — How  far  we  have 
found  reason  to  modify  any  opinion  previously  delivered  after  the  benefit  we 
acknowledge  to  have  received  from  this  discussion,  before  so  enlightened  a 
senate  as  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  more  particularly,  whether  we  have  any 
fresh  views  to  oflfer  after  the  aflkir  has  been  brought  under  the  review  of  the 
most  sagacious  and  the  most  experienced  amongst  modem  statesmen. 

Ami£t  the  sharp  musketry  of  a  Parliamentary  debate,  it  is  the  general 
feelmg,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellmgton's  opinions  or  suggestions  tell  like  cannon- 
shot.  Whatsoever  falls  from  bim  is  received  by  the  country  as  having  an  ora^ 
ctdar  vahie.  And  in  this  present  instance  of  the  China  debate,  his  authority 
has  told  so  efiectually  as  to  have  crushed,  by  anticipation,  a  second  debate 
pending  contingently  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Notice  of  a  motion  on  this 
subject  has  been  expressly  withdrawn  upon  the  ground  of  the  powerful  impres- 
sion made  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  It  becomes,  therefore,  the  more  im* 
portant  that  we  should  throw  a  glanco  over  the  points  established  by  His 
Grace,  as  they  accord  so  entMy  with  our  own  previous  view,  and  strengthen 
so  greatly  the  opinions,  and  the  grounds  of  those  opinions,  which  we  had  already 
expressed  in  print 

The  whole  field  of  the  questions  concerned  divides  into  two  great  sections 
the  past,  and  the  future :  the  fott^  in  relation  to  the  criminahty  which  has 
brought  on  the  cririB  how  that  criminality  is  to  be  distributed  amongst  the 
several  parties  to  the  transaction ;  the  fyJLurt.  in  relation  to  the  policy  which 
niast  DOW  be  applied  to  the  successful  unravelling  of  this  crisis.  What  is  past, 
undoubtediv  cannot  be  recalled :  but  it  is  not  the  less  important  to  understuid 
it  thorooghlv,  both  for  the  purpose  of  framing  measures  to  prevent  its  recur- 
rence, anid  because  our  whole  policy,  even  where  it  is  and  must  be  of  a  war- 
like character,  will,  undoubtedly,  need  to  be  shaped  very  diflbrently,  accord- 
ingly as  it  contemplates  a  case  of  mixed  aggressions,  partly  British,  partly  Chi. 
nese,  or  a  ease  of  horrible  ontraffo  (in  the  way  we  have  maintained,  and  in  the 
wav  it  now  appears  the  Duke  <h  Wellington  maintains)  exclusively  Chinese, 
and  utteriy  un[m>voked. 
Tlie  parties  liable  to  inculpation,  as  having  participated  in  the  proceedings 
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tt  10106  stage  or  other,  are  three : — The  Chioeae  GoverDment,  the  Britieb 
opiutn-dealenv  and  our  own  domestic  AdroinistratioD.    Let  us  pass  them  ui 
rapid  review,  and  weiffh  the  distribvtkm^of  blaaie  among  these  three  parties  as 
awarded  by  the  illustnoos  Duke. 

L  The  Chinese  GovemmenL — Here  the  Duke's  statements  are  not  on)?,  as 
we  described  them  to  be  generally,  like  cannon  shot  in  their  efiect,  bat  are  like 
snch  shot,  in  its  course  aim  mode  of  progress,  as  described  in  Schiller's  Wa!U 
lenstein — **  shattering  what  it  reaches,  and  shattering  that  it  vuiy  reach."  Not 
only  does  he  shatter  the  object  of  his  attack — the  immoral  government  of 
China — but,  in  his  road  to  that  object,  he  goes  right  through  the  centra  of  aH 
who  have  in  this  country  undertaken  the  apology  of  that  government.  Had 
the  Chinese  even  stood  upon  any  fair  ground  of  nght  in  the  first  stages  of  the 
case,  they  would  have  forfeited  that  advantage  in  the  last :  •«  for,"  says  the 
Duke,  «*  m  all  the  fifty  years  of  my  own  experience  as  a  servant  of  my  coon- 
try — no,  nor  in  any  part  of  mv  reaifing — have  1  met  with  such  another  case  of 
outrage  as  that  authorized  by  the  rulers  of  China  to  our  accredited  agent** 
And  if  some  people  object — Oh !  but  the  Chinese  would  not  recognize  Captain 
Elliot  as  an  accredited  agent— they  would  not  receive  a  British  official  repre. 
sentative — in  that  case  so  much  the  worse  :  because  then  Captain  EUiot  had 
the  rights  of  a  private  individual ;  and  there  was  no  more  plea  open  to  the 
Chinese  Government  for  making  him  responsible  than  any  obscure  saulor  taken 
at  random. 

So  much  for  the  Uut  stages  of  the  Chinese  conduct :  and  here  the  Doke 
does  but  strengthen  an  impression  which  is  open  to  us  all  But  as  to  the  /nt 
stages,  by  a  reference  to  sources  of  information  more  special  and  personal,  he 
cuts  the  ground  fix>m  below  the  feet  of  the  Chinese  Government  in  a  way  peeo. 
liar  to  himself.  We  could  but  suspect :  for  we  had  no  documents.  The  Doke 
proves :  he  had  ample  documents.  In  papers  furnished  to  the  Lords  be  had 
seen,  in  a  Committee  of  the  Lords  he  had  heard,  direct  evidence — proof  not  to 
be  gainsaid  or  shaken — that  the  acting  administration  of  China,  those  personik 
one  and  all,  whom  we  aliens  are  required  to  consider  and  to  treat  as  the  respon- 
sible government  of  the  land,  had  through  a  series  of  years  encouraged  the  im- 
portation of  opium.  There  fiutters  to  the  winds  a  whole  library  of  polemic  pam- 
phlets. After  this,  is  it  any  thing  to  us,  whether  in  such  a  case,  and  many 
another  case,  the  Emperor  is,  or  is  not,  kept  in  the  dark  by  the  mandarins  1 
We  are  bound  to  know  the  Emperor's  pleasure  through  those  whom  be  de- 
putes to  us  as  his  representatives.  We  can  know  it  in  no  other  way.  7%e 
mtemal  abuses  of  their  Government  are  for  their  own  consciences.  To  us  th^ 
are  nothing.  And  there,  at  one  blow  from  the  mace  of  the  iron  Duke,  lies  in 
splinters  upon  the  floor  almost  every  pro-Chinese  pleading  which  has  taken  xxp 
the  ground  of  morality. 

H. — The  British  Opitm^Dealers.  Upon  this  head  the  Duke  is  overwbdm- 
ing.  Their  acquittal,  indeed,  is  involved  in  the  fact  which  has  been  just 
stated  on  the  Duke's  authority  with  regard  to  the  Chinese  administration.  If 
that  body  encouraged  importation,  in  respect  of  tkem  the  importers  cannot  be 
wrong-doers.  There  might  be  room  for  some  wron^  in  relation  to  our  Britasii 
Government :  because,  if  they  had  happened  to  forbid  the  opium  traffic  wiseljf 
or  foolishly,  then  it  might  have  been  a  fair  plea  at  home — **  LodL  for  no  Bn- 
tish  aid  if  China  should  injure  you  in  respect  to  an  interest  which  toe  have  dis- 
countenanced." So  much  room  and  no  more,  there  might  have  been  for  wroqg 
on  the  side  of  the  opium  merchants.  There  might  have  been — but  was  there  ? 
Hear  the  all-shattering  Duke : — 

First  be  declares — ^that,  so  far  firom  even  looking  gloomily  upon  this  ophm 
commerce.  Parliament  had  cherished  it,  suggested  its  extension,  and  defibe- 
rately  examined  the  means  at  their  disposal  for  promoting  its  success,  as  a  &- 
Toured  resource  both  of  finance  and  of  trade.  The  Duke  reminds  the  Honse 
— that  he  himself,  with  other  patriotic  peers,  had  been  parties  to  a  committee, 
of  which  one  main  business  was  to  recommend  and  introduce  (by  way  of  sub- 
stitution for  the  privileges  lost  to  the  East  India  Company  on  throwing  open 
their  trade)  some  modified  form  of  a  monopoly  with  regard  to  opium. 

Secondly, — if  this  should  be  thought  to  shift  the  blame  from  the  mer- 
chants to  the  British  Parliament— In  order  to  make  it  any  duty  of  oar  legisla- 
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on  that  thef  should  interfere  to  stop  the  opnnn  traffic,  first  of  all  we  most 
lave  such  a  measure  oia4e  out  to  be  a  poesibttity.  Now  the  Duke  puts  doWB 
bat  Dotioa  ev  abwidanti.  Fort  at  a  time  when  certain  intolerable  treaties  with 
lative  prineee  had  armed  us  with  a  machinery  towards  this  result,  such  as  we 
lever  ghaU  have  again,  and  never  ought  to  have  had,  even  then  we  could  not 
iocoeed  lu  pperating  upon  the  trade,  except  after  the  following  ^hion :— Ou^ 
Kndian  Government  proclaimed  ^reBtrictions :  our  merchants,  native  as  well  as 
Britisb,  evaded  them.  Our  (jovernment  made  another  move  in  the  game,  evad- 
ing the  evasions.  Our  merchants,  wide-awake,  counter- evaded  the  evaskms 
M  their  own  evasions.  And  thus  the  sport  proceeded,  the  two  parties  dou- 
bling upon  each  other,  and  dodgmg  l.ke  an  old  experienced  hare  against  a 
ppreyhoond  :  ODtil  at  last,  upon  a  necessity  arising  for  the  Government  to  abo* 
nib  the  treaties,  we  were  obliged  to  whip  off*  the  dogs,  and  the  game  party  of 
merohants  had  it  all  their  own  way.  Lord  Ellenborough,  whose  former  expe- 
rienee  at  the  Board  of  Control  made  his  evidence  irresistible  on  this  point,  con 
irmed  all  that  the  Duke  had  said  ;  with  circumstantial  illustrations  of  (his  vain 
face  with  the  merchants,  and  showing  that  even  for  that  inefiectual  trial  of 
■treogth,  oar  Indian  Government  enjojred  some  momentary  advantages  which 
it  must  never  count  upon  ioft  the  future.  We  have  seen  the  best  of  our  fiereilu 
ties  for  such  a  conflict  with  private  interest.  Even  then  it  was  a  hopeless  cott« 
tiot:  "  i  fortiort'Mt  will  be  so  hereafter.  Impossibilities  are  no  subjects  for 
leffjelation ;  by  civil  law— «•«  nemo  tenetur  faeere  impossibilia." 

Thirdly^ fiat  possible  or  not  in  a  practical  and  executive  sense,  if  it  is  our 
intty  to  restrain  any  given  social  nuisance  ;  we  must  not  plead  our  impotence  in 
bar  of  complaints  against  us :  and  in  dehiult  of  our  own  restraints,  we  must  not 
oomphtia  if  others,  suflering  by  the  nuisance,  take  that  remedy  into  their  own 
bands  which  we  profess  to  have  found  too  diffidUlt  for  ours.    Other  checke 
fubng,  lac  OS  not  complain  of  those  for  redressing  the  evil  who  sufl^r  by  the  an* 
noyanee.    Certainly  not    Nor  do  we  complain.     Nor  is  there  any  thing^  tb 
tbat  effect  invoHed  in  any  one  firitish  act,  or  in  any  one  argument  thathas 
been  built  upon  if.    We  quarrel  With  no  nation  for  enforcing  her  rights  of  dc^ 
mestfo  policy,  so  )ong  as  she  keeps  herself  within  the  methods  of  intemationat 
justice.     But,  with  respect  to  China,  we  make  two  demurs :  we  refuse  to  hear 
of  any  people  raishig  their  separate  municipal  law  into  a  code  of  international 
law :  it  ia  not  merely  insolence,  but  it  is  contittdictory  folly  to  suppose,'  that, 
in  a  dispute  between  two  independent  parties,  one  of  the  parties  is  to  constitute 
himself  umpire  (or  both.    This  demur  we  make  in  the  first  place.    And  second- 
ly, we  say.  that,  apart  from  her  savage  modes  of  redressing  civil  wrongs,  China 
has,  ia  litis  instance,  ft>Heited  her  claim  to  any  redress,  from  her  long  collusion 
wkh  the  wrongdoerR,whom  now  in  caprice  she  accuses  ;  and  because  not  orriy 
sbe  participaiM  through  every  class  of  her  population  in  the  opium  traffic,  which 
with  us  rested  on  the  support  of  those  only  who  were  naturally,  inevitably,  wilh^ 
oiK  bribes^  the  agents  of  such  a  traffic,  but  also  because  she  was  the  original 
tempter,  mviter,  hirer,  clamorous  suborner,  of  that  intercourse  which  now  she 
denounees.    Rognery,  like  other  tastes,  has  its  fashions.    Chinese  roguery  and 
ooort  mtrigue  are  now,  it  seems,  blowing  from  some  fresh  point  of  the  com<* 
pMs.    Be  it  so.    We  argue  not  against  any  nation's  caprices.    But  we  refcM 
to  hear  of  our  merchants  and  our  sailors  being  made  the  victims  to  soch  capri* 
Oes— tbie  year  inviting  the  man  whom  next  year  they  crucify. 

That  doty,  therefore,  which  so  many  are  urering  against  us,  as  binding  our 

fiuth  artd  tying  our  hands  in  the  collision  with  China,  the  Duke  of  WelKr^on 

disowns  as  b^ng  a  pure  ohimem  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case.    But  oA 

the  other  band^  says  the  Duke,  whilst  these  men  argue  for  an  obligation  of 

ooMcienee  which  cannot  be  sustained,  observe  the  real  and  solemn  obngationsi 

Mine  notoriooi^  some  implied  in  treaties,  which  these  disputants  are  goading  M 

to  trample  under  foot.     Ihat  duty  of  superintendence  applied  to  opium,  whieU 

is  roerdy  foncfful  as  regards  China  under  the  circumstances  created  by  hef^ 

§•!(  we  realhf  do  owe,  and  shall  for  many  years  owe,  to  native  powers  of 

Hindostan     We  came  under  such  obligations  by  contracts,  by  cesskms  in  our 

Ibvsor,  by  diplomatfo  acts,  long  shtce  heked  np  into  the  public  dip^omacv  of  TndiiU 

We  cannot  distutb  those  arrangements  without  a  sympathetic  violence  rww 

aiig  through  the  wbole  tenure,  guarantees^  compensations  of  all  Indian  dttii* 
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otrWs.  We  were  long  ago  pledged  to  the  protectioo  of  many  veetad  i 
rooted  in  the  poppy-growing  districts.  If  we  should  co-operate  with  Cliaa  in 
yainly  aUeoipting  to  exclu£  Indian  opium  from  the  vaat  unprotecled  ooasta  of 
China,  we  underUke  the  following  seriea  of  follies :  we  lend  ouraelvea  to  a 
eaprtce  of  a  hostile  government ;  to  a  caprice  leveUed  at  our  own  power :  we 
undertake  to  do  ibr  China  what  she  is  laughably  impotent  to  do  for  horwlff; 
we  take  upon  oivselves  the  expenses  of  an  act  so  purely  hostile  to  oBrseive^ 
which  expense  would  else  soon  recall  China  to  her  senees :  and  lastly,  as  if  sock 
a  coMne  of  follies  were  not  complete  without  an  appeodix  of  spoltatkn,  we  par. 
chase  the  means  of  this  aid  to  our  enemy  by  the  sacrifice  of  debts,  duties,  coo- 
tract8»  guarantees  to  the  closest  of  our  neighbours,  and,  amongst  our  Indiaa 
alhes,  to  some  of  the  c^est  and  most  hopeful  The  Duke  of  Wellingtofi,  «• 
roust  remember,  is  at  home  in  the  affiurs  of  India.  And  thispaiticuUr  vog — 
tion,  as  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  provinces  likely  to  be  afiected  by  any  < 
proniides  with  China,  belongs  entirely  to  his  Grace.  Until  this  vein  of  intei 
had  been  exposed,  it  was  supposed  that  a  policy  of  concession  to  China  wooli 
•imply  pledge  us  to  a  maniacal  course  :  whereas  the  Duke  has  shown  that  k 
would  pledge  us  also  to  perfid;^,  to  a  general  infraction  of  treaties,  and  to  a 
convulsion  of  industry  and  politic  economy  throi^  many  clianneis  in  wfaick 
they  are  now  prosperously  flowing. 

Such  is  tiie  circuit  of  the  Duke's  logic  Travelling  round  the  circle  cfpartief 
concerned,  when  he  hears  it  said  of  the  Chinese^Tney  have  received  an  isQary 
amounting  to  a  cause  of  war,  *<  By  no  means,"  he  replies ;  •'  they  courted  what 
they  complain  oC  I  have  proof  that  they  did."  When  he  hears  it  said  of  tbe 
merchants — Their  trade  must  be  stopped — he  replies :  **  I  defy  you  to  stop  it : 
the  thing  has  been  tried,  and  was  laid  aside  as  impossible.*'  When  it  is  retort. 
ed*-»*  Well,  if  it  id  an  inveterate  abuse,  at  least  it  is  an  abuse," — the  Doke 
rejoins,  *'  No  abuse  at  all :  Parliament  recognised  an  old  right,  created  a  new 
one,  in  tbe  opium-growers."  *«  But,  at  least,  justice  to  China  requires  that 
the  right  should  be  forborne  in  that  instance."  *•  On  the  contrary,"  the  Doke 
again  instructs  us,  '*  justice  to  India  requires,  that  in  that  instance,  above  aN 
others,  the  right  should  be  protected  and  favoured."  Thus  pertinariouriy  does 
this  champion  of  truth  and  scouige  of  false  pretensions  rkle  round  the  rinft 
and  sustain  the  assault  against  all  comers  who  would  make  a  breach  tfaroo^ 
the  barriers  of  eouity  or  civil  policy. 

But,  after  all  these  parties  are  disposed  of,  there  still  remains, 
III.  Our  domestic  Adminitiratiofu — Now  in  what  degree  the  Doke  o€  WeL 
lington  condemns  their  policy,  in  its  want  of  foresight,  may  be  gathered  fron 
bis  special  complaints,  both  now  and  formerly,  of  the  twofold  de^Kts  atCanUn 
—^letect  of  naval  force,  defect  of  naval  judicatories ;  and,  more  generalty,froa 
bis  complaint  that  fiir  too  great  an  onus  was  thrown  upon  the  responsil^tieB 
of  Captain  Elliot ;  too  much,  in  &ct,  for  any  one  man  unrelieved  by  a  eouncd 
to  support.  His  objections,  mdeedi  to  the  Ministry,  came  forward  indirectly 
in  the  errors  whk^h  he  exposes,  and  the  cautions  which  he  suggests.  But 
the  reasons  why  the  Duke  makes  no  pointed  attack  on  Lord  Melbourae^i 
government  arc,  first  of  all,  the  general  principles  which  govern  this  great 
servant  of  tlie  state  in  all  movements— viz.  his  anxiety  for  ever  to  look  round 
the  wide  horieon  for  some  national  benefit,  rather  than  into  a  local  comer  for 
some  party  triumph ;  and,  secondly,  because  upon  this  particular  question  of 
China,  the  present  Ministry  are  not  so  much  opjxjsed  to  the  Tories,  as  to  a&n- 
tastic  party  of  moral  sentimentalists,  who,  by  force  of  investing  tbe  Cfainen 
Hrith  foelings  unintelligible  to  Pagans,  (substitutinff  at  the  same  time  a  romance 
foir  the  facts  of  the  case,)  have  terminated  in  forcing  upon  the  public  eye  a 
false  position  of  the  whole  interest  at  stake ;  a  position  in  which  all  the  ralft-> 
tions  of  person  are  inverted,  in  which  things  are  confounded,  and  our  dutJes 
(otherwise  so  clear)  are  utterly  jp^plexed.  It  is  this  anti-national  party  who, 
on  these  questions  of  Opium  and  China,  form  the  true  anta^nist  pole  to  the 
Minisiry.  As  to  us  Tories,  we  are  here  opposed  to  tbe  party  in  office,  only  in  as 
iar  as  they  have  conceded  to  the  Chinese.  Where  they  have  met  this  srrr^aM 
people  with  an  English  resistance,  we  praise  them,  honour  them,  support  tlMSL 
Aod  exactly  upon  tliat  mixed  principle  of  judgment  it  has  been---that  tfat 
Duke,  seeing  the  strong  primary  demand  that  he  should  aappoit  them,  Ims  Jea 
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diligently  sought  out  those  secondary  cases  in  ^n^ch  it  wonkl  have  6een  ueces> 
sary  for  him  to  blame  or  to  condemn  them. 

Thus  br  with  regard  to  the  Past^  and  the  general  distribution  of  blame 
which  that  review  must  prompt.  As  to  the  Faiure^  and  the  particular  courses 
of  Oriental  policy  which  any  speculation  pointed  in  that  direction  must  sog. 
gest  for  comparison — it  will  be  remarked,  as  a  singularity  in  so  great  a  soldier 
when  facing  a  question  so  purely  martial,  tjiat  the  Duke  of  Wellington  declines 
to  oflfer  any  opinion  whatever  on  the  possible  varieties  of  warfare,  on  the  modes 
ef  combining  the  land  and  sea  forces,  on  the  local  opportunities  for  applying  them 
with  effect,  on  the  best  general  chances  of  success,  or  the  permanent  object  to  be 
kept  in  view.  But  let  us  not  misinterpret  this  high-principled  reserve.  Some 
persons  have  drawn  the  inference  so  as  to  load  the  Duke  of  Wellington  with 
the  responsibility  of  having  doubted  whether  a  warlike  course  were,  in  our  cir- 
enmstances,  an  advisable  course.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  Not  war,  but  this  war ; 
not  a  warlike  policy  as  generally  indicated  by  our  situation,  but  Uiat  kind  of 
policy  as  governed  by  our  present  disposable  means,  and  moving  under  some 
particular  plan,  of  which  the  very  outline  is  yet  unknown  and  the  scale  is  yet 
tniassigned-— <Aia/  it  is  which  the  Duke  drew  back  from  appreciating.  Know- 
ing the  iouoense  weight  which  must  follow  anv  opinion  from  himself  upon  a 
matter  so  professionatTy  falling  within  his  right  of  jud^ent,  he  forebore  to  pre* 
judge  a  scheme  of  war  as  to  which  Burope  was  hangmg  on  his  lips.  But,  as 
to  war  generally,  that  the  Duke  does  not  encourage  doubts  of  the  necessity  to 
support  our  pacific  relation  at  all  times  by  showy  demonstrations  of  our  readiness 
for  fighting — is  evident  from  the  constant  recurrence  in  his  own  Chinese  state- 
papers  of  warlike  suggestions.  It  is  almost  comic  to  observe  what  stress  he  lays, 
m  sketching  the  line  of  argument  to  be  employed  by  British  negotiators  with 
China,  upon  ^  a  stout  frigate"  within  hail. 

In  one  point  only  we  are  reminded,  whilst  dosing^  of  a  difierence  between 
the  Duke  of  WeHington's  viewi  and  those  which  we  had  previously  wpressed. 
As  this  point  respects  an  individual  officer,  it  is  fit  that  we  should  do  him  just- 
ice by  the  whole  vast  preponderance  which  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's praise  over  any  man's  censure.  We  had  blamed  Captain  Elliot :  the 
Duke  prait*es  him  with  a  fervour  that  must  constitute  Capta'm  Elliot's  proudest 
recollection  through  life.  But  the  truth  is — ^we  speak  of  diflTerent  things.  We 
epoke  of  Captain  Elliot  as  identified  with  his  principals,  and  as  representhig 
4heir  line  of  policy.  The  Duke  speaks  of  him  as  a  separate  individual,  acting, 
in  a  moment  of  danger,  according  to  a  true  British  sense  of  duty  upon  sudden 
emergencies,  for  which  ne  could  have  received  no  instructions  from  England.  In 
his  mm  refusals  to  give  up  Mr.  Dent,  snd  afterwards  the  six  sailors  demanded 
by  Lin,  Captain  Elliot's  conduct  was  worthy  of  his  country.  And  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  is  always  right,  reminds  us,  by  his  fervent  commendation,  of 
oar  own  error  in  having  neglected  to  place  those  acts  in  that  light  of  exemplary 
cnerit  which  belongs  to  them. 

And  here  we  cannot  help  saying  a  word  or  two  of  one  of  the  few 
aeo  in  sny  period  who  has  lived  to  see  his  own  consecration  in  human 
afifectioos,  and  has  had  a  foretaste  of  his  own  immortality  on  earth.  Let 
us  briefly  notice  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  present  position  amongst  us  ; 
which  is  remarkable,  and  almost  unique.  Until  within  these  few  years 
this  great  man  had  been  adequately  appreciated  according  to  the  means 
which  the  nation  then  p<i«essed  for  framing  a  judgment  of  his  merits.  We 
measured  him,  that  is  to  say,  by  his  acts.  Europe  had  seen  him  as  a  soldier : 
had  seen  him  as  an  ambassador — no  ceremonial  ambassador,  but  in  a  general 
congress  of  nations  still  rocking  with  the  agitations  of  convulsions  without  a 
parallel,  as  a  mediatorial  ambassador  for  adjudicating  the  rights  of  tho  world  : 
finally,  Europe  had  seen  him  as  a  prime  uiinister  of  England.  In  the  first 
character,  as  the  leader  of  ••  the  faithful  armies'*  which,  under  whatever  name, 
did  in  reality  sustain  the  interests  of  human  nature  and  the  cause  of  civilisa- 
tion upon  earth,  it  would  be  idle  to  speak  of  him.  In  the  two  last  cliarac- 
ters^  It  was  tiie  general  feeling  of  England  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
had  exemplified  «'  the  majesty  of  plain  doaling"  upon  a'  scale  never  before 
witnessed,  and  in  functions  to  which  s*ich  a  spirit  of  dealing  was  hardly 
rapposed  applicable.    Thus  far  we  all  did  him  right,  but  we  aUo  did  hmi 
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a  CTM^  wrong  ;  and  it  was  inevitatfe  that  we  ahoaU  te  to.  It  waa  a 
woiah  he  bore  cheerfully,  and  with  tlie  gubmisston  which  he  felt  to  be 
bis  duties  as  a  public  servant  in  a  free  country.  But  it  must  have  been  Utter 
and  tryini;  to  his  secret  sense  of  justice,  seeing  that  subsequent  reveUlJani 
have  exposed  to  view  a  peculiar  and  pretomaturarstrength,  a  compaai  of  pover 
absdutelv  without  precedent,  in  that  very  organ  of  his  character  to  wbadb 
•ur  popular  error  ascribed  an  elerneotary  weakness.  N«»body  can  look  liadi 
tor  a  space  of  six  or  eight  years  but  he  must  remember  as  a  general  notiov 
prevailing  against  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  a  tauat  often  urged  against  Oi 
ty  our  political  opponents,  often  silently  conceded  by  omrselves — th^  eitlMf 
mmi  habits  of  lonff  usage^  or  from  original  vice  of  temperameott  he  was  too 
rigid  and  untractame  in  his  political  opinions  ;  in  his  demeanour  too  peiemptorj, 
too  uncivic ;  that  with  the  highest  virtues  of  the  military  cbarmefeer  bo 
combined  some  of  its  worst  disqualifications  lor  political  life ;  that  his  BQtkMO 
tended  to  impress  too  martial  a  character  of  discipline  upon  the  public  oervico  ; 
that  even  his  vinues  of  a  civic  order  were  alloyed  with  this  spirit — his  direcU 
aess  and  plain-dealing  being  but  another  aspect  of  that  peremptory  ^oil 
which  finds  its  proper  place  ia  a  camp ;  and  that,  finally,  as  to  the  sulMianliil 
merits  of  national  wants  or  grievaaces,  apart  from  the  mode  and  nsanner  of  ha 
oteinistration,  not  less  by  temper  than  by  his  modes  of  experience,  the  Duke 
was  incapacitated  for  estimating  the  spirit  of  his  age,  and  stood  aloof  fnm  all 
popular  sympathies.  Thus  stood  public  opinion,  when  a  memorable  act  of 
retribution  was  rendered  to  the  Duke's  merits,  and  a  monuoimit  raised  to  hm 
reputation,  such  as  will  co-exist  with  our  language,  in  the  series  of  bis 
Despatches,  fto^  published  by  Colonel  Gurwoo£  The  efifoet  was  urufaani 
The  Duke  of  Weilrngton  had  lonff  been  raised  as  fiar  beyond  the  beoents,  as  ba 
IB  beyond  the  need,  of  any  trivialenthusiasm  derived  from  nsomenlaiy  soaroes 
or  vulgar  arts  ;  and  this  book  was  fitted  to  enffage  the  attention  of  neoe  bot 
the  high^  cultivated.  The  reverence  of  the  bnd  for  the  Duke*s  cbaractsr, 
the  gratitude  of  the  land  for  the  Duke's  services,  soaroely  seemed  opeo  Id 
increase.  But  undoubtedly  a  depth  of  tone  and  a  solemnity  apfiroaehiaf 
to  awe,  were  impressed  hencefiirth  upon  the  feelings  with  which  all  tboitthU 
fid  men  regarded  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  an  inttiiechud  being.  Now,  mi^ 
it  waa  understood  what  quality  of  intellect  had  been  enga^^  in  oar  ssrvioe^ 
SBOving  amongst  what  nndtiplied  embarrassments,  thwarted  by  what  coDiksti 
even  in  frieodty  quarters,  winning  its  way  by  what  flexibility  of  address,  watob- 
inff  all  obstacles  by  what  iai^ge  oompass  of  talopts,  and  eompensitiiig  eveiy  di^ 
advantage  for  the  public  servioe  by  what  willing  sacrifices  of  selficAi  feelinf. 
Were  it  not  for  the  singleness  of  purpose,  for  the  perfect  integrity,  for  t\|»absife 
lute  self-dedk^tion,  and  the  sublime  simplicity,  we  should  say — Here  is  a 
Maohiavelian  subtlety  of  understanding !  With  an  apostolical  grandeur  of  pv- 
pose,  there  is  here  combined  the  address  of  a  finbhed  intriguer ;  and  kw  a  ser- 
vice of  nations  upon  the  grandest  scale,  we  see  displayed  a  restless  and  a 
versatile  spirit  of  submission  to  circumstances  and  to  characters,  wluch,  aeoord- 
ing  to  all  the  experience  of  this  world,  belongs  naturally  to  modes  of  selfishnsa 
the  most  intense.  The  wisdom  of  fong-su&ring  ;  the  policies  of  allowaaesk 
natters  of  practice  ;  the  spirit  of  indulgence  to  errars  that  were  redeemable  ; 
the  transcendent  power  to  draw  into  unitjr  of  efibct,  eteroents  the  roost  heter»> 
geneous,  and  tempera  the  most  incompatible ;  ui  short,  that  s^nrit  of  civic  a6> 
eommodation  to  the  times  in  which  we  had  supposefl  him  to  have  been  roost 
wanting,  and  that  spirit  of  regard  to  the  bold  national  temperament  of  tbe 
armies  he  led,  which  was  heU  most  irreconcilable  with  martial  discipline  h-* 
pfeoisely  these  were  the  qualities  which  the  Qurwood  correspondence  bas  e» 
posed  as  tbe  foremost  of  the  Duke's  endowments  :  in  any  case,  the  very  raisit 
endowments ;  and  in  this  oase^  amongst  an  army  so  high^pirited,  tbe  most  op^ 
rative  for  the  final  success.  In  short,  to  sum  up  the  truth  by  the  sharpest  anti- 
thesis, instead  of  ruKng  in  his  civic  administration  by  medns  of  military  maxims^ 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  applied  to  military  measures  and  to  the  eondiietof  ar> 
mies  that  spirit  of  civic  policy  which,  in  times  less  critical  by  far,  bad  not  boss 
attempted  by  gener^  of  nations  the  most  democratic. 

Such  is  the  retribntory  service,  late  but  perfect,  rendered  to  tho  Doke% 
obaracter.     Tlie  shades  of  evening  are  now  stealing  over  his  life  ;  and  for  bki 
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alsoy  that  nii^ht  is  coming  in  which  no  man  can  work.  But  as  yet  no  ahate- 
ment  is  visible  in  his  energies  of  public  duty.  Tenderness,  as  towards  a  ward 
of  the  nation,  is  now  beginning  to  mingle  with  our  veneration.  And,  in  the 
coarse  of  nature,  the  anxieties  of  a  mighty  people  will  soon  be  suspended  on  his 
health,  as  they  have  long  been  suspended  on  his  majestic  wisdom. 

Meantime,  there  is  a  kind  of  duty — ^upon  every  question  of  politics  to  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  been  constructively  a  party — of  looking  towards  him 
as  the  centre  upon  which  our  public  counsels  revolve.  But  in  Asiatic  questions 
he  has  a  closer  interest,  and  a  sort  of  property  by  various  tenures.  Through  his 
elder  brother,  as  a  brilliant  administrator  of  our  British  Empire  in  India,  and 
through  his  own  memorable  share  in  raising  that  empire,  he  has  obtained  a  dis- 
tinct coffnizance  of  Indian  rights,  which  makes  him  their  natural  ffuardian. 
And  of  Uiis  opium  dispute  he  luis  himself  demonstrated — that  in  its  rmound  it 
is  more  truly  a  question  for  our  Indian  friends  than  for  our  Chinese  antagonists. 
To  the  Duke,  therefore,  at  any  rate,  we  look  in  this  emergency — as  one  which 
lies  originalljr  within  his  field.  And  it  is  with  the  view  of  exhibiting  the  man  as 
matChM  against  the  crisis — of  equalizing  the  authority  with  the  occ^ion — that 
we  have  digressed  into  this  act  of  criticsH  justice  to  the  Duke's  merits. .  But,  if 
that  course  would  have  been  a  matter  pf  propriety  whilst  merely  looking  with  a 
general  political  deference  to  the  Duke's  authority,  much  more  is  it  oecome 
such  after  the  Duke's  comprehensive  examination  oMhe  case ;  and  after  the 
etthet  of  that  examination  has  been  put  on  record  by  so  public  a  test  as  instant- 
ly followed ;  some  persons  having  silently,  some  avowedlVt  withdrawn  from  the 
further  prosecution  of  a  question  which,  m  this  stage  at  least,  had  been  laid  to 
rest  by  his  Grace's  expoBitioa  of  its  merits. 
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